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History  triumpheth  orer  Time,  vhich,  besides  it,  nothing  bat  Eternity  liath  triumphed  oyer ; 
for  it  canrieth  our  Xhowledge  over  vast  and  deTouring  space  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and 
giveth  to  our  mind  such  fair  and  piercing  eyes,  that  we  plainly  behold  living  now,  as  if  we  bad 
lived  then,  that  great  world,  uaqki  Dbz  sapicits  opus.  ...  It  is  not  the  least  debt  which  we  owe 
uito  History,  that  it  hath  made  us  acquainted  with  our  dead  ancestors,  and  out  of  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  the  earth  delivered  us  their  memory  and  fame.  Out  of  History  we  may  gather 
a  poli^  no  less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  comparison  and  application  of  other  men^s  forepast 
miseries  with  our  own  like  errors  and  ill  deservings. — Waltkr  Raleioh. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  AMERICAN   EDITION. 


Ahebican  citizens  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  the  struggles 
for  freedom  in  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
study  for  our  youth  than  a  careful  examination  of  the  men  and  measures  of 
that  period  which  constituted  the  transition  state  of  England,  from  the  oppress- 
ive reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  to  the  Constitutional  liberty  which 
it  afterward  enjoyed.  The  close  sympathy  which  was  felt  by  our  pilgrim 
ancestors  with  Eliot,  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Vane,  gave  an  origin  to  our  na- 
tional existence,  and  planted  the  institutions  of  piety  and  learning  on  our 
shores.  The  Puritans  were  the  conservators  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  to  the  days  of  the  civil  war  we  are  indebted  for  the  assertion  of  thqee 
political  truths  which  we  now  cherish  as  our  dearest  inheritance.  The  glories 
of  the  English  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  our  rightfiil  patrimony, 
and  New-Englanders,  when  they  indulge  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Adams  and  Webster,  may  remember  with  exultation 
that  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  same  precious  ark  once  watched  over  by 
Sidney,  Russel,  and  their  compeers. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth is,  that  he  has  afforded  a  life-like  sketch  of  characters  that  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  more  extraordinary  to  those  who,  by  the  march  of  time,  are 
removed  farther  from  the  era  in  which  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action. 
I  mistake  if  this  volnme  does  not  quicken  much  thought  into  activity,  for 
it  holds  up  to  view  the  real  life — the  stirring,  glowing,  argumentative  life  of  the 
days  of  the  Protectorate.  The  thoughtful  reader  feels  that  he  knows  quite  as 
much  of  the  doings  in  St  Stephens  at  this  period,  as  he  does  of  the  wrangling 
and  personalities  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  for  old  Noll,  or  Eliot,  or  Pym  to  walk  our  globe  again,  he 
would  not  fail  to  recognise  them.  A  perusal  of  this  biography  compeb  to  the 
reflection,  that  faith  in  eternal  verities  is  as  important  to  nations  as  to  indi- 
viduals. The  strong,  earnest  faith  of  England  made  her  revolution  at  the 
death  of  Charles  what  it  was,  a  blessing,  then  and  forever,  while  the  skepti- 
cism of  France  rendered  the  revolution  at  the  death  of  Loui^  a  living  curse, 
a  widespread  damnation.     The  large  sale  of  this  work  in  America,  not- 
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withstanding  the  London  edition  in  five  volumes  is  so  costly,  afibrds  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  called  out  to  the  investigation  of  this 
period  of  time,  and  no  part  of  English  history  is  more  deserving  the  profound 
attention  of  the 

"  Sons  of  sirefl  who  baffled 
Cnwn'd  and  mitred  tyranny," 

than  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  devout,  God-fearing,  and  strong-hearted 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

A  careful  revisal  has  been  given  to  the  work,  notes  have  been  added,  but 
no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  author. 

John.  Ovebton.  Choules. 

June,  1846. 


THE    STATESMEN 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 


A  DC8IRK  having  been  expressed  that  this 
portion  of  a  series  of  British  statesmen, 
originally  published  in  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia," should  be  given  to  the  world  in  a 
distinct  form,  that  desire  is  here  complied 
with.  I  seize,  at  the  same  time,  the  occa- 
sion it  affords  me  of  soliciting  the  reader*s 
attention,  on  the  threshold  of  the  work,  to 
some  considerations  of  historical  interest 
that  may  give  greater  completeness  to  its 
design.  It  is  scarcely  possible — without 
some  such  general  view  as  history  will 
rarely  give  of  the  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious influences  which,  in  their  gradual 
action  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  built  up 
what  we  call  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
— to  understand  the  secret  of  the  origin 
and  power  of  that  remarkable  race  of  men 
by  whom,  on  the  awful  stage  of  the  old 
English  Revolution,  events  of  such  influ- 
ence to  succeeding  ages  were  created  and 
controlled. 

Any  notice  of  the  Saxon  period  would 
be  foreign  to  this  purpose,  save  in  so  far  as 
the  revival  of  the  national  spirit,  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  brought  back  the  more 
sturdy  features  of  our  old  national  charac- 
ter with  the  better  portions  of  free  Saxon 
usage.  As  little  needful  is  it  to  describe 
from  its  earlier  beginnings  the  subversion 
of  the  feudal  system,  which  gpradually  de- 
clined as  towns  arose,  as  municipal  com- 
munities were  formed,  as  capital  was  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  arts  cultivated  with 
success.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  en- 
richment of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
class,  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  must  de- 
crease ;  and  our  country  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  will  be  more  important 
to  explain  briefly  to  the  reader  the  secret 
of  that  attachment  to  monarchy,  which, 
without  question,  continued  to  prevail 
throughout  the  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty  described  in  this 
volume,  and  a  knowledge  of  which,  while 
it  reveals  the  less  obvious  difficulties  that 
beset  the  struggle,  and  may  refine  and  ex- 
alt our  perceptions  of  the  policy  and  states- 
manship of  its  leaders,  marks  also,  with 
singular  precision,  the  commencement  of 
Popular  Progress  in  the  Norman  period  of 
our  history. 

From  no  principle  of  passive  obedience, 
but  out  of  the  simple  instinct  of  self-pres- 


ervation, that  attachment  arose.  It  is 
clearly  indicated,  in  its  relations  both  to 
king  and  people,  in  one  of  the  proclama- 
tions of  Heniy  the  Third,  first  discovered 
and  partly  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
From  this  we  perceive  that  it  was  not  till 
majesty  had  been  driven  to  extremities  by 
the  barons  that  it  bethought  itself  of  the 
expediency  of  securing  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  and  we  observe  farther,  that  the 
humble  prostration  of  the  commons  before 
the  feet  of  sovereignty  had  at  once  its 
motives  and  its  reward  in  the  assurance 
of  a  full  and  sufficient  protection  against 
the  great  lords.  A  common  enemy  had, 
in  fact,  made  common  cause  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  states  of  the  realm, 
and  the  dormant  political  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple were  suddenly  roused  into  action  on 
behalf  of  the  endangered  security  at  once 
of  people  and  of  kinff. 

Gradual  advances  had  been  made  in  law 
and  jurisprudence  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  in  the  great  line  of  the  Plantagenets, 
the  wise  and  powerful  administration  of 
Henry  the  Second;  the  general  adoption 
of  juries  had  given  justice  to  the  common- 
alty, and  the  institution  of  circuits  had  car- 
ried it  to  each  man's  door.  The  Crusades, 
too,  had  served  to  reawaken  the  failing 
spirits  of  men,  had  loosened  more  and 
more  the  bondage  of  the  feudal  laws,  and 
had  opened  to  the  new  and  enterprisinji^ 
race  then  peopling  our  English  towns  vari- 
ous and  most  profitable  sources  of  com- 
merce with  other  lands.  Nor  had  a  silently 
growing  but  very  potent  influence  of  a 
higher  nature  passed  unheeded.  The  gay 
resources  of  religious  chivalry  implied 
nobler  and  more  generous  offices  than  the 
mere  relaxation  of  crusading  knights,  or 
conciliation  of  their  ladjr-loves.  They 
scattered  the  seeds  of  a  national  literature, 
which,  whether  tracked  through  ibi6  wan- 
dering paths  of  Troubadour  or  Dominican, 
spranff  ip  afterward,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  silent 
but  most  significant  places.  Still  had  no 
distinct  recognition  of  the  people  been 
heard.  The  thirteenth  century  opened, 
and,  as  an  order  of  the  state,  they  were 
still  unknown. 

But  about  then  it  was,  and  not  till  then, 
that,  happily  in  one  sense,  if  unsuccessfully 
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in  another,  monarchy  appealed  to  them  in 
its  despair.  It  was  the  weak  and  power- 
less John  who  first  stretclied  out  his  hands 
to  them,  in  fear  of  his  barons,  and  im- 
plored them  to  lift  up  a  distinct  voice  in 
the  arrangement  of  public  affairs.  Strange 
and  memorable  for  all  ages  were  the  events 
that  followed.  The  success  of  the  barons 
in  the  struggle  was  far  from  a  popular  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  was  secretly  acted  upon  by 
those  passing,  powerful,  and  silently  ex- 
panding infiuences  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  which  shaped  the  mere 
exclusive  claims  of  a  powerful  faction,  as 
against  their  feudal  lord,  into  an  uncon- 
scious but  eternal  record  of  general  rights, 
inalienable  and  imperishable,  nor  ever  af- 
terward to  be  denied  to  even  the  meanest 
Englishman.  Little  known  to  its  frame rs 
were  the  mighty  secrets  included  in  the 
gpreat  Charter.  Little  did  they  suspect 
Hiat,  under  words  that  were  intended  to 
limit  the  relations  of  feudal  power,  many 
of  the  grandest  equitable  truths  of  polity 
lay  concealed,  as  though  afraid  to  show 
themselves  till  a  milder  and  more  auspi- 
cious day.  They  denied  protection  to  serfs, 
and  knew  not  that  the  swords  which  gave 
them  that  very  power  of  denial  had  already 
cut  through  forever  the  bonds  of  English 
serfdom.  They  protested  against  the 
power  of  taxation  m  a  prince,  while  they 
reserved  it  in  limitation  for  themselves, 
ignorant  that  the  formidable  principle  would 
bear  down  the  weak  exception.  They  de- 
manded the  regular  summoning  of  a  great 
council  to  control  the  king,  whether  in  im- 
position of  new  laws  or  administration  of 
old ;  but  they  dreamed  not  that  within  fifty 
years  the  mere  tenants  of  the  crown,  to 
whom  they  limited  the  commons^  portion 
of  tliat  council,  would  almost  insensibly 
yield  to  the  admission  of  burgesses  and 
knights  by  the  forms  of  popular  election. 
Of  incalculable  importance,  for  these  rea- 
sons, is  it  to  consider  this  great  charter 
justly.  A  truth  has  not  its  fair  side  and 
Its  foul.  A  principle  is  not  a  convertible 
thing;  nor  could  these  iron  barons  of  Mer- 
ton,  all-powerful  as  they  were,  claim  its 
operation  in  the  one  case,  and  control  it  in 
the  other.  All  was  not  done  when  their 
part  was  done.  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  have  conceived  the  prudent  thought  that, 
when  once  the  rust  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
had  been  worn  out  of  the  souls  of  men,  the 
various  and  discordant  elements  of  England 
could  never  be  moulded  into  any  safe  polit- 
ical form  without  a  distinct  adroission, 
however  limited,  of  political  privileges  to 
every  rank,  and  a  aominal  concession, 
however  unfairly  hampered,  of  civil  rights 
of  liberty  and  property  to  every  class. 
The  selfishness  in  which  that  thought  be- 
gan  has  not  availed  to  check  the  reverence 
now  fairly  due  to  it.  It  was  for  future  time 
to  purge  the  selfishness  and  leaye  the 


greatness.  It  was  for  a  posterity  that  has 
heaped  upon  these  men  praise  they  would 
have  trampled  on  as  insolence ^to  demon- 
strate the  inherent  force  and  inexhaustible 
power  of  the  simple  spirit  of  resistance  to 
irresponsible  tyranny,  whether  lodged  in 
the  honest  and  manly  warmth  of  a  peasant's 
jerkin,  or  within  the  harsh  and  selfish  links 
of  a  baron's  mail.  The  five  centuries  tibat 
followed  the  scene  at  Runnymcde  were 
filled  with  the  struggles  of  freedom,  and 
never,  at  any  new  effort,  were  the  provis- 
ions of  that  feudal  charter  appealed  to  in 
vain.  Even  when  silent  in  themselves,  the 
spirit  out  of  which  they  were  born  still 
gave  itself  forth  irresistibly  in  accents  of 
warning  and  terror,  of  strength  and  con- 
solation. Whether  our  thoughts  have  turn- 
ed to  the  terrible  death-field  of  Simon  de 
Montford ;  to  the  gray  discrowned  head  of 
the  second  Richa^ ;  to  the  miserable  fato 
of  the  first  Charles ;  to  the  stakes  of  Rid- 
ley and  Cranmer,  or  the  as  sublime  sufier- 
ings  of  More ;  to  the  prisons  of  Eliot  or 
of  Marten ;  to  the  scaffold  of  Straflibrd  or 
of  Vane;  to  the  glorious  fall  of  Hampden, 
or  the  hopeless  and  irretrievable  ascent 
of  Cromwell ;  whether  our  hopes  for  Eng- 
lish liberty  beat  high  with  the  eloquence 
of  Pym,  or  have  been  composed  to  a  more 
sober  assurance  beneath  the  wigs  of  Som- 
ers,  of  Danby,  or  of  Halifax,  we  have  yet 
borne  witness,  at  every  new  emotion,  to  the 
presence  of  that  spirit  of  Magna  Chart  a. 

Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  good  which  had 
been  thus  achieved  for  them,  and  still,  by 
the  influences  I  have  named,  controlling 
the  power  of  the  barons  by  dint  of  their 
superior  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  the 
English  people  found  themselves  now,  with 
tlie  passage  of  each  successive  reign,  more 
and  more  distinctly  recognised  as  a  power 
and  a  resource  in  the  government.  They 
were  formally  summoned  to  the  legislature 
by  John's  successor ;  many  of  Henry  the 
Third's  writs  for  their  election,  directing 
'*  the  sheriflis  to  elect  and  return  two  knights 
for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each  city, 
and  two  burgesses  for  every  borough  in  the 
country,"  were  discovered  by  Prynne ;  and 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Ed- 
wards and  their  successors,  we  find  them 
a  strong  and  efilcient  branch  of  the  state. 

That  the  compact  was  no  slavish  one  by 
which  the  popular  rights  were  thus  revived 
and  secured,  suflUciently  appears  in  a  glance 
at  these  succeeding  reigns.  The  sturdiest 
free  Saxon  need  not  have  blushed,  could 
he  have  lived  them  over.  In  all  affairs  of 
peace  and  war,  in  the  marriages  of  princes, 
m  a  direct  control  of  the  domestic  ffovern* 
ment,  and  in  the  formal  tenure  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  the  commons  of  England,  even 
thus  early,  claimed  and  accomplished  the 
privilege  of  being  consulted.  Their  exist- 
ence once  recognised,  all  else  followed  in 
its  course.     Not  a  reign  passed  that  did 
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not  give  them  a  more  decisive  position. 
Willi  the  help  of  the  wiser  princes,  in  de- 
spite of  the  weaker,  their  power  still  grew. 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  when 
80  many  great  improvements  in  the  laws 
were  effected,  that  the  somewhtt  too  lofty 
title  of  the  English  Justinian  has  been 
claimed  for  that  prince,  they  gave  the  res- 
idents of  the  various  counties  in  which,  at 
last,  the  jury  system  had  been  finally  con- 
solidated, the  power,  which  was  afterward 
lost,  of  electing  their  own  sheriffs.  They 
also  claimed  at  this  period  a  security  for 
free  and  uninfluenced  elections — sure  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  importance  ;  and  a  re- 
markable statute,  which  dates  in  the  third 
year  of  Edward,  runs  in  these  words :  "  And 
because  elections  ought  to  be  free,  the  king 
commandeth,  upon  great  forfeiture,  that  no 
man,  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  malice,  or 
menacing,  shall  disturb  any  to  make  free 
election."  The  power  of  the  purse  was  a 
more  formidable  claim  ;  but,  having  wrest- 
ed it  in  the  weak  government  of  this  great 
monarch's  successor,  they  always  after- 
ward, or  at  least  with  rare  exceptions,  made 
money  supplies  conditional,  not  only  that 
the  specific  services  for  which  they  were 
voted  might  be  secured,  but  that,  as  the 
voluntary  gift  of  lords  and  commons,  they 
should  not  by  any  pretence  be  drawn  into 
forced  precedents.  In  Edward  the  Second's 
time,  w^e  find  them  voting  as  a  distinct 
house,  apart  from  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual barons.  It  is  curious  and  significant, 
too,  to  mark  in  this  short  reign  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system  of  government 
boroughs.  Edward  the  Second's  counsel- 
lors, acting  upon  a  regular  plan  of  strength- 
ening the  regal  influence,  erected  no  less 
than  twenty-two  new  boroughs ;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  lower  house  not  only  claim- 
ed, in  a  memorable  statute,  equal  legislative 
Eower  with  the  other  estates  of  the  realm, 
ut  declared  that  power  to  be  a  fundament- 
al usage  of  England.  "  The  matters,"  they 
said,  ''  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of 
the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate 
of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  shall  be 
treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  com- 
monalty of  the  realm,  according  as  hath  been 
before  accuslomed.^^  Then,  too,  the  great 
Charter  was  again  confirmed,  and  with  the 
striking  addition  of  "  Forasmuch  as  many 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers 
against  right,  in  respect  of  which  grievan- 
ces no  one  can  recover  without  a  common 
Parliament,  we  do  ordain  that  the  king 
shall  hold  a  Parliament  once  in  the  year, 
or  twice,  if  need  be.*'  Six  different  statutes 
in  the  succeeding  reign  atill  more  confirm- 
ed and  enlarged  its  provisions.  But  the 
historical  student  should  pause  with  pride 
at  the  name  of  Edward  the  Third. 
During  the  brilliant  fifty  years*  reign  of 


that  famous  sovereign*  seventy  Parlia- 
ments were  summoned,  and  by  one  of 
them,  which  in  this  may  express  the  spirit 
of  all,  it  was  insisted  that  the  nomination 
of  the  chancellor  and  other  great  public 
officers  should  be  committed  to  itself;  a 
claim  which,  thouofh  tolerated  in  effect  in 
modem  days,  would,  if  formally  advanced 
among  us,  be  condemned  as  an  invasion  of 
regal  prerogative.  Then,  too,  was  passed 
one  of  the  most  popular  laws  conceded 
by  any  prince,  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous achieved  by  any  people.  This 
was  the  statute  of  treasons,  which  lim- 
ited the  crime,  before  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, to  three  principal  heads :  the  conspi- 
ring the  death  of  the  king,  the  levying  war 
against  him,  the  adhering  to  his  enemies ; 
and  which  prohibited  the  judges,  if  any 
other  cases  should  occur,  from  inflicting 
the  penalty  of  treason  without  application 
to  Parliament.  Without  a  struggle,  this 
famous  statute  was  won.  For  Edward 
himself,  he  always  conceded  freely  what 
weaker  sovereigns  would  have  perilled  life 
to  hold.  He  was  too  wise  to  mistake  in 
any  case  a  shadow  for  a  substance,  and  too 
powerful  to  fear  concessions  that  had  a. 
tendency,  without  danger  to  the  throne,  to« 
conciliate  the  other  authorities  of  the  realm.. 
Peace,  therefore,  had  her  victories  for  hira^ 
not  less  renowned  than  even  war.  He 
could  compose  or  amuse  his  restless  loids 
by  a  politic  foundation  of  their  order  of  the 
Garter,  as  he  would  propitiate  his  discon- 
tented commons  by  a  frank  redress  of  their 
complaint  or  grievance.  No  manlier  prince» 
and  none  more  prudent  or  successful,  oc- 
cupied the  English  throne.  No  influence 
more  brilliant  or  powerful,  or  having  plain- 
er tendencies  to  popular  cultivation,  sur- 
vived to  a  succeeding  age.  It  was  Ed- 
ward's object  always  to  interest  men  in 
himself,  but  for  no  apparently  selfish  rea- 
sons ;  to  justify  his  own  ambition  by  the 
ambition  of  a  common  country ;  to  aggran- 
dize his  own  glory,  but  as  the  summit  of 
the  greater  ^lory  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  this 
he  rarely  failed.  Even  his  palaces  taught 
something  of  elevation  to  his  people.  The 
magnificent  structures  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  Windsor  rank  justly  with  the  in- 
tellectual influences  that  were  then  diffu- 
sed, and,  as  though  an  era  of  so  much  that 
was  great  should  not  pass  without  a  mark 
to  distinguish  it  among  even  the  greatest 
of  all  future  time,  the  poet  Chaucer  arose 
to  charm  and  instruct  his  countrymen,  and, 
by  the  purification  of  their  native  tongue, 
to  complete  the  national  glory.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  of  the  third  Edward,  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  that  the  language  so  en- 
nobled should  be  in  future  used  as  the  lan- 
guage of  legislation. 

Every  advance  in  intellect,  how  slight 
sover,  unerringly  marks  the  advance  of  a 
people.     There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
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listeners  for  every  new  thought,  all  sure 
to  find  it  in  their  own  good  time,  no  matter 
where  it  was  first  dropped,  or  in  what  ob- 
scure corner  lodged.  Wicliff  lived  in  this 
reign.  Michael  Scot  and  Duns  Scotus  had 
preceded  him ;  and  Friar  Bacon  had  pro- 
claimed the  advent  of  the  true  philosophy, 
as  the  morning  star  the  day. 

An  imbecile  prince  succeeded,  but  the 
strong  or  the  weak  would  have  been  alike 
powerless  in  an  age  upon  which  such  migh- 
ty agencies  as  those  of  the  sway  of  Edward 
had,  in  so  direct  a  shape,  descended.  The 
beginning  and  the  close  of  that  reiffn  were, 
therefore,  not  unworthy  of  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  one  was  marked  by  a  wide 
revolt  of  the  serf  class,  and  the  other  by 
the  formal  deposition  of  a  rightful  king. 
This  last  event  established  on  an  irremove- 
able  base  the  political  importance  of  the 
English  people.  A  king  was  formally  ar- 
raigned, with  at  least  the  nominal  co-oper- 
ation of  the  constituted  authorities  of  his 
empire,  for  treason  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him ;  was  convicted,  and  was  punished. 
The  terms  of  "  divine  right,"  or  indefeasi- 
ble power,"  were,  from  that  instant,  struck 
out  for  ever  from  the  dictionary  of  the 
.state.  "I  confess,"  said  that  humbled 
j)rince,  to  the  men  who  had  sternly  and 
calmly  laid  down  their  allegiance,  "  I  rec- 
ogTiise,  and,  from  certain  knowledge  con- 
scientiously declare,  that  I  consider  myself 
to  have  been,  and  to  be,  insufficient  for  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  my 
notorious  demerits  not  undeserving  of  dep- 
osition." Nor  was  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion held  sufficient.  The  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  in  solemn  conclave  in  the 
hall  at  Westminster,  made  Richard  the 
Second's  renunciation  of  his  crown  their 
own  compulsory  act,  and,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic shouts  of  thousands  of  the  common 
people  who  had  there  assembled,  Henry 
of  Lancaster  was  conducted  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

The  popular  power  was,  perhaps,  seen 
and  felt  in  more  visible  action  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  even  among  the  Saxons.  It  was 
only  some  years  before  that  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  the  barons  had  been  inva- 
ded by  admission  of  regal  writs  of  sum- 
mons into  their  hereditary  house ;  and  here 
they  were  now  themselves  inducting  a  new 
sovereign  to  the  seat  of  supreme  power, 
with  less  guarantee  that  he  would  found 
his  future  pretensions  on  the  fidelity  of 
their  swords,  than  that  he  would  rest  it 
rather  on  even  those  commonest  shouts 
of  the  people.  From  such  shouts,  in  which 
the  old  Saxon  liberty  again  seemed  pealing 
through  the  air,  there  no  doubt  fell  more 
eafety  on  the  ear  of  even  the  haughty  Bo- 
lingbroke,  than  from  the  clanking^  armour 
of  the  barons  who  led  him  to  Richard's 
chair.      May  we    not  even  realize  the 


thought  which  is  left  us  by  the  poet  whoso 
genius  takes  rank  with  history,  and  sup- 
pose the  new  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  for  years  before  this  crowning 
day,  an  earnest  and  suppliant  candidate 
for  the  popular  shouts  t^at  now  hailed,  at 
last,  the  downfall  of  the  family  of  York  1 
"  Ouraelf  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people 
How  he  did  seem  to  aive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves. 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  umierbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  .  .  God  speed  him  well . 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With  .  .  '  Thanks,  my  countrymen  !  my  loving 

friends !' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subject's  next  degree  in  hope." 

The  first  great  object  of  these  crafty 
courtesies  attained,  they  did  not  cease  as 
soon.  Ever  watchful,  and  wary  as  he  was 
bold,  the  policy  of  the  aspiring  Bolingbroke 
continued  the  policy  of  the  English  king. 
The  parliamentary  authority  which  had 
given  him  power,  the  popular  sympathies 
which  haa  confirmed  his  title,  were 
strengthened  and  promoted  by  every  pos- 
sible  resource  during  fourteen  years  of 
great  though  still  disputed  rule.  It  was 
natural,  in  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
reign,  that  the  question  of  succession  should 
assume  paramount  importance,  but  the 
most  enthusiastic  student  of  popular  prog- 
ress is  scarcely  prepared  for  the  elevated 
as  well  as  resolute  character  of  the  meas- 
ures it  calmly  originated. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  the  reign,  was  it 
denied  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  succession  was  the  solid  and  single 
claim  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry's 
first  house  of  commons  asserted  that  great 
principle  by  formally  taking  on  itself  to 
recognise  his  son  as  Prince  of  Wales  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  It  was  re- 
vived and  confirmed  in  the  year  1404, 
when  the  sovereign,  all-powerful  save  in 
this,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Par- 
liament a  permission  that  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  should  be  vested  in 
the  prince's  brothers,  if  he  himself  should 
die  without  heirs.  In  1406,  another  and  a 
grander  step  was  taken,  by  which  the  most 
essential  principle  of  popular  right  was 
reached  and  consummated.  The  com- 
mons themselves  in  that  year  carried  up  a 
petition  to  Henry,  limiting  the  succession 
expressly  to  his  sons  and  their  heirs  male, 
and  obtained  its  formal  enactment.  This 
was,  in  effect,  a  precedent  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  in  after  years  on  the 
house  of  Hanover. 

Other  precedents,  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous, date  from  this  reign.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  law  was  pass- 
ed that  no  judge  should  be  released  from 
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the  penalty  affixed  to  the  sanction  of  an 
iniquitous  measure,  by  pleading  the  orders 
of  the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  his  own 
life  from  the  sovereign's  menaces.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  reign,  that  practice, 
which  was  afterward  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  popular  privilege,  was  formal- 
ly insisted  on  as  a  right,  and  a  necessary 
supply  was  proposed  to  be  withheld  from 
the  prince  until  he  had  answered  a  peti- 
tion of  the  subject.  Three  years  after  this, 
the  king  was  desired  to  remove  from  his 
household  four  officers,  one  of  them  even 
his  own  confessor,  who  had  given  offence 
to  the  commons ;  and  Henry,  that  he  might 
gratify  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
complied  with  the  request,  though  he  told 
them  that  he  knew  of  no  offence  which  the 
persons  complained  of  had  committed.  In 
the  sixth  year  of.  the  same  reign,  while 
they  voted  the  king  supplies,  they  appoint- 
ed treasurers  of  their  own,  whom  they  in- 
structed to  see  the  money  disbursed  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  required  to  de- 
liver in  regular  accounts  to  the  house.  In 
that  year,  also,  new  laws  to  regulate  par- 
liamentary elections  attested  the  rapidly- 
increasing  strength  of  the  commons.  An 
important  statute— on  "  the  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  commons  against  undue  elec- 
tions for  shires  from  the  partiality  of  sher- 
iffs," and  directing  "  that  the  next  county 
court,  after  writs  for  Parliament  are  deliv- 
ered, proclamation  shall  be  made  of  the 
day  and  place  of  the  Parliament,  and  that 
all  they  that  be  there  present,  as  well  suit- 
ers duly  summoned  as  others,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  freely  and  indifferent- 
ly, notwithstanding  any  request  or  com- 
mand to  the  contrary" — bears  date  in  the 
year  1406. 

That  was  the  ever-memorable  year,  too, 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
been  asked  to  grant  supplies,  startled  the 
king  with  a  plain  proposal  that  he  should 
seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to 
serve  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  what  the  Church  was 
then,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  enormous 
and  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  regular  clergy 
had  at  last  attained.  Its  accumulation  had 
been  somewhat  checked  by  statutes  of 
mortmain  under  the  first  and  third  Edwards, 
but  these  were  again  eluded  by  licenses 
of  alienation ;  and  the  hand  of  a  church- 
nian,  according  to  the  competent  evidence 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  is  particularly  famous  for 
the  habit  of  never  once  letting  go  what  it 
has  once  firmly  grasped.  Equally  objection- 
able with  the  extent  of  this  wealth  was  its 
unequal  apportionment.  While  such  ab- 
bots as  those  of  Reading,  or  Glastonbury, 
or  Battle  lived  with  the  riotous  pomp  of 
princes,  and  passed  their  days  in  feastinv, 
thousands  of  monks  were  labouring  with 
the  lowest  poverty,  and  toiling  after  Xhe 


loftiest  learning.  The  project  of  the  com- 
mons included,  therefore,  a  general  and 
reasonable  endowment  of  all  the  clergy  to 
precede  any  state  appropriation  of  the 
enormous  surplus  of  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues. The  argument  they  urged  for  it, 
and  returned  to  again  and  again  with  a 
resolute  energy,  was,  that  the  exorbitant 
riches,  no  less  than  the  too  scanty  earnings 
of  churchmen,  could  tend  only  to  disqualify 
them  for  performing  the  ministerial  func- 
tions with  proper  zeal  and  attention ;  and 
though  they  failed  in  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  had  a  heretic  or  two  burned  in 
their  faces  by  way  of  archiepiscopal  re- 
venge, and  were  dubbed  by  the  higher  cler- 
gy, in  scorn,  a  lack-learning  Parliament, 
they  might  have  felt  that,  by  the  very  agi- 
tation of  such  a  question,  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  no  partial  gain  for  posterity.  The 
feeling  it  left  behind  shows  the  deep  im- 
pression it  had  made,  and  in  a  manner  fore- 
shadows all  that  followed.  *'  The  fat  ab- 
botes  swet,"  says  Halle,  '*  the  proude  priors 
frouned,  the  poor  friers  cursed,  the  sely 
nonne^  wept,  and  al  together  wer  nothyng 
pleased  nor  yet  content." 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  same 
great  reign,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
advance  was  made  towards  the  freedom  of 
a  thoroughly  and  decisively  limited  mon- 
archy. Thirty  very  important  articles 
were  then  proposed  and  conceded  for  the 
regulation  of  the  king's  household  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  momentous  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility  was  distinctly  set 
forth  in  them.  Henry  was  required,  and 
he  consented,  to  govern  the  realm  by  the 
advice  of  a  permanent  council ;  and  this 
coimcil  was,  at  the  same  time,  obliged,  with 
all  the  judges  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  to  take  a  solemn  oath  in 
Parliament  to  observe  and  defend  the 
amended  institutions.  This  reformation 
has  been  termed,  on  authority  well  entitled 
to  respect,  a  noble  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty,  hardly  inferior  to  the  petition  of 
right. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  many  of  these  vast 
advantages  were,  in  later  years,  obscured 
or  disregarded.  To  show  that  they  were 
once  achieved,  and  that  the  principle  in- 
volved in  them  was  solemnly  recognised 
and  acted  on,  is  to  demonstrate  all.  There 
are  truths  in  politics  as  in  morals  which, 
when  once  revealed  to  the  light,  no  after 
darkness  suffices  to  obscure.  Seeminff 
dead,  they  yet  speak  from  what  men  think 
to  be  their  graves.  He  who  outrages  or 
denies  them  does  so  at  his  own  peril ;  no 
common  practice  will  justify  him,  no  pre- 
cedent absolve  him.  A  king  who  con- 
tinued strong  enough  to  rule  by  the  strict 
right  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  fairly  meas- 
ured his  reign  and  its  immunities  by  the 
length  and  temper  of  his  sword ;  but  he 
who  surrendered  that  right  to  either  pray- 
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ers  or  thrcatenings,  and  flung  back  to  his 
people  any  portion  of  the  freedom  which 
had  been  theirs  before,  which  was  theirs 
still,  and  which  no  act  of  theirs  could 
waste  or  alienate,  barred  himself  and  his 
descendants  forever  from  the  resumption 
of  a  conqueror's  claims.  The  struggle  be- 
tween two  such  principles  as  tyranny  and 
freedom,  once  set  on  foot,  admits  no  com- 
promise. A  generation  of  men  who  have 
insisted  upon  certain  rights  for  themselves, 
cannot,  by  subsequent  indolence  or  indif- 
ference, be  said  to  have  bargained  away 
those  rights  from  a  succeeding  generation ; 
nor,  when  the  theft  of  a  people's  liberties 
has  been  confessed  by  one  restoration  of 
them  to  the  just  possessors,  can  any  prince, 
into  whose  violent  keeping  they  mav  again 
have  fallen,  claim  exemption  from  the  pen- 
alties of  political  crime.  The  thief  and  the 
receiver  are  classed  together  by  our  laws. 

When  Henry  the  Fifth  took  up  the  crown 
from  off  his  father's  deathbed,  he  said  that, 
as  the  sword  had  won  it,  the  sword  should 
keep  it  still.  But  in  that  crown  was  now 
implied  the  popular  sanction,  and  this  the 
generous  and  impetuous  prince  well  knew 
the  value  of  preserving.  It  was  not  the 
crown ^  of  William  the  Norman,  and  the 
sword  that  was  to  keep  it  did  not  turn  it- 
self against  English  breasts.  By  the  splen- 
dour of  foreign  conquests,  Henry  sought  to 
dazzle  or  propitiate  such  doubts  as  were 
still  thought  by  srtne  to  lurk  about  his  title ; 
but,  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  people, 
none  knew  better  than  he  that  his  best  se- 
curity was  a  fair  administration  of  the  laws, 
equitable  concessions  to  his  Parliament, 
and  protection  to  the  poor  from  the  op- 
pression of  those  above  them.  As  little 
was  he  wanting  in  these,  therefore,  as  in 
the  brilliancy  of  success  in  battle,  and  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  victory  of  Agin- 
court  completed  also,  and  finally  secured, 
the  legislative  rights  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  privilege  left 
by  the  commons  to  the  judges,  to  clothe 
in  the  formal  terms  of  legal  language,  at 
the  close  of  each  session,  the  various  bills 
and  petitions  passed  in  its  course,  had  open- 
ed many  opportunities  to  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  lawyers.  The  usage  had  originally 
risen  from  the  desire  of  the  house,  in  those 
days  of  imperfect  education,  to  achieve,  as 
far  as  possible,  brevity  and  precision  in  the 
language  of  their  statutes.  In  very  many 
cases,  however,  the  judges  were  discover- 
ed to  have  deliberately  arrested  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commons  to  their  own  ends  or 
those  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  have  sub- 
stituted for  popular  protection  a  popular 
snare.  Therefore  it  was  that  an  act  was 
now  introduced  and  passed,  providing  that 
"  from  this  time  forward,  by  complaint  of 
the  commons  asking  remedy  for  any  mis- 
chief, there  be  no  law  made  thereupon 
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which  should  change  the  meaning  by  addi- 
tion or  by  diminution,  or  by  any  manner 
of  term  or  terms."  A  formal  and  solemn 
grant,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  was  at  the 
same  time  appended  to  it,  stating  that  from 
thenceforth  nothing  "  be  enacted  to  be  pe- 
titions of  his  commons  that  be  contrary  to 
their  asking,  whereby  they  should  be  bound 
without  their  assent."  The  effect  was  to 
secure  to  the  house  an  unrestricted  power 
over  everything  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
trust  of  legislation. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  inci- 
dent to  such  a  power.  Authority,  without 
the  means  for  its  sharp  and  decisive  en- 
forcement, is  the  most  dangerous  weak- 
ness known  to  a  state.  The  commons 
claimed,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  certain  exclusive 
rights  and  exemptions  needful  to  the  fear- 
less discharge  of  the  popular  trust,  to  last 
as  long  as  that  trust  lasted,  and  to  cease 
when  it  was  laid  down.  Among  other 
things,  they  demanded  personal  release 
from  such  judicial  proceedings  as  might  be 
in  danger  of  impeding  parliamentary  func- 
tions. They  asserted  their  right  to  an  ab- 
solute despotism  concerning  everything 
that  passed  within  their  own  walls.  In  es- 
pecial, they  solemnly  exacted  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  offences,  whether  committed 
by  their  own  members  or  by  others,  which 
peculiarly  and  manifestly  tended  to  impair 
the  powers  they  held  in  trust  as  deputed 
from  the  people,  and  which  were,  in  fact, 
the  people's  own,  or  threatened  in  any  way 
to  obstruct  the  public  duties  they  were  by 
them  called  on  to  discharge.  In  a  word, 
they  achieved  what  was  thenceforward 
known  by  the  formidable  name  of  Privi- 
lege OF  Parliament — the  shield  and  buck- 
ler under  whose  protection  all  the  battles 
of  liberty  were  fought  in  after  ages,  and  by 
whose  assistance  they  were  mainly  won. 
An  attempt  to  drag  the  adjudication  of  this 
privilege  into  the  courts  of  law  followed ; 
when,  in  the  famous  case  of  Thorpe  the 
speaker,  the  judges  declared  "that  they 
would  not  determine  the  privilege  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament,  of  which  the 
knowledge  belongeth  to  the  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  the  justices."  It  may  be 
safely  predicted,  that  when  this  privilege  is 
in  the  smallest  degree  forfeited  or  aban- 
doned, we  have  lost  the  best  security  of 
true  political  freedom.  When  once  the 
deputed  privileges  of  the  people  are  assail- 
ed successfully,  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
people  are  safe  no  longer.  That  Parlia- 
ments without  parliamentary  liberties  are 
but  a  fair  and  plausible  way  into  bondage, 
was  the  saying  of  one  who  passed  his  life 
in  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  this  . 
and  every  other  truth  which  could  affecj. 
the  happiness  of  the  English  people.  First 
established  in  practice,  as  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed it,  by  this  Parliament  of  Henry  the 
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Fifth— and  a  more  endaring  honour  to  that 
reign  than  any  of  Henry's  warlike  triumphs 
— it  served  to  herald  the  way  for  a  yet 
more  tremendous  concession  to  the  popu- 
lar element  in  the  state.  It  was  followed, 
not  many  years  afterward,  by  the  awfiil 
right  of  Impeachment. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  began  in 
doubt  and  disaster,  as  it  continued  and 
closed  in  bloodshed ;  yet  it  began,  too,  in 
a  formidable  assertion  of  the  independent 
power  of  Parliament ;  and  one  of  its  latest 
statutes  bore  testimony  to  the  still  increas- 
ing interest  and  importance  of  popular 
representation. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  death  of 
the  hero  of  Agincourt  was  an  alteration 
of  that  form  of  government,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,  which  had  been 
settled  by  Henry's  will.  Without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  latter,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons at  once  assumed  a  power  of  giving  a 
new  arrangement  to  the  whole  administra- 
tion. They  would  not  suffer  even  the  name 
of  regent,  as  implying  too  much  dignity  in 
the  state,  apart  from  the  individual  claims 
of  a  king.  The  title  of  protector  or  guar- 
dian was  supposed  to  express  a  more  lim- 
ited authority,  and  this  they  substituted. 
In  order,  also,  to  limit  the  protectoral  pow- 
er still  farther,  they  named  a  council,  with- 
out whose  advice  and  approbation  no 
measure  of  importance  was  ever  to  be  de- 
termined. Nor  less  striking  or  decisive 
than  these  are  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
the  later  evidences  of  parliamentary  power 
afforded  even  by  this  disastrous  reign. 
They  lie  in  the  form  and  prcHmble  of  a 
statute  "  for  the  due  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  in  counties."  I  have  noted 
the  rapid  precipitation  of  the  fall  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  of  its  great  distinctions 
of  tenure,  after  the  concession  of  Magna 
Charta.  I  have  described  that  enactment 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  (one  of  the  first  ad- 
vantages which  accrued  to  the  people  from 
the  doubtful  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster) 
by  which  clandestine  elections  were  re- 
strained, and  the  power  given  to  every 
freeholder  present  at  the  place  of  election 
—for  that  seems  to  be  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  words  used,  and  certainly  not 
any  implication  of  a  right  of  universal  suf- 
frage—to give  their  votes,  whether  sum- 
moned or  not,  freely  and  indifferently. 
The  statute  now  passed,  while  professing 
to  limit  this  right  to  a  certain  extent  of 
freehold,  offers  a  priceless  proof,  in  the 
very  terms  of  its  preamble,  of  how  much 
the  commonest  orders  of  the  English  peo- 
ple had  in  late  yean  risen ;  in  all  that  gives 
the  sense  of  personal  power,  the  knowl- 
edge of  political  privileges,  the  gradual 
means  to  estimate  them,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  strength  to  win  them. 

This  is  that  famous  preamble :  "  Where- 
as the  election  of  knights  has  of  late,  in 
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many  counties  of  England,  been  made  by 
outrageous  and  excessive  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  of  small  substance  and 
value  [an  expression  confirmatory  of  the 
above  construction  of  Henry  the  Fourth^s 
statute],  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to 
the  best  knights  and  esquires,  whereby 
manslaughters,  riots,  batteries,  and  divis- 
ions among  the  gentlemen  and  other  peo- 
ple of  the  same  counties  shall  very  likely 
rise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy  be  provided 
in  this  behalf."  Even  our  greatest  anti- 
popular  historian  may  here  feel  impelled 
to  exclaim.  What  an  important  matter  the 
election  of  a  merpber  of  Parliament  was 
now  become!  The  "remedy  provided'* 
was  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
exclusively  settled  by  the  act  on  such  as 
possessed  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land  free 
from  all  burden  within  the  county ;  and 
it  was  a  remedy  which  happily  left  un- 
touched the  very  seat  and  core  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  a  people  have  once  been 
thoroughly  recognised,  it  is  a  worse  than 
vain  attempt  to  seek  to  thrust  them  back 
into  obscurity. 

Before  describing  other  passages  in  this 
reign,  which,  in  the  very  centre  of  all 
its  horrors,  its  confusions,  its  desolating 
streams  of  blood  in  field  or  on  scaffold,  is 
to  be  noted  here  for  its  unacknowledged 
services  to  civilization  and  humanity,  it 
will  be  well  to  transcribe,  from  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  certain  brief  passa- 
ges which,  in  effect,  describe  the  nature  of 
the  settled  political  advantages  achieved 
before  Henry  the  Sixth's  accession.  For- 
tescue was  chief  justice  for  many  years  in 
this  prince's  reign ;  became  his  chancellor ; 
and,  having  been  driven  by  the  civil  wars 
into  France,  with  his  royal  master's  wife 
and  son,  employed  his  leisure  in  the  com- 
position of  learned  works,  which  rendered 
him,  to  succeeding  times,  a  great  Constitu- 
tional authority.  The  chief  object  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  to  contrast  the  po- 
litical Constitution  of  England  with  that  of 
France,  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter the  nature  of  his  legal  tenure  as  a  po- 
litical magistrate  in  precepts  which,  it  is 
right  to  add,  Fortescue  was  not  called  upon 
to  change  when  he  afterward  entered  the 
service  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  York. 
They  were  precepts  recognised  by  both 
parties  in  the  nation.  This  was  the  "  De 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglice,"  the  republica- 
tion of  which,  some  years  ago,  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Mr.  Amos — now  chief 
commissioner  in  India,  and  whose  name  I 
can  never  mention  without  confessing  the 
warmest  and  most  lasting  obligations 
which  a  pupil  can  owe  to  his  teacher — 
conferred  an  inexpressible  benefit  on  ev- 
ery student  of  English  history.  Its  results 
may  be  briefly  stated  before  the  extracts 
are  submitted  to  the  reader,  since  their  tea- 
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timony  to  at  least  the  comparative  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  all  classes  of  English- 
men under  the  Plantagonet  rule  is  strong 
and  incontestable.  In  France,  according 
to  this  work — and  its  contents  are  more 
than  warranted  by  Philip  de  Comines — 
the  principle  of  the  civil  code,  that  the  will 
of  the  monarch  is  law,  prevailed,  while  in 
England  the  people  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  laws  of  their  own  enactment.  In 
England  they  paid  taxes  of  their  own  im- 
posing, while  in  France  the  people  were 
plundered  at  the  sole  discretion  of  their 
prince,  who  at  the  same  time  granted  the 
nobility  an  immunity  of  taxation,  lest  he 
should  drive  them  into  rebellion.  In  Eng- 
land a  man,  upon  any  charge  of  crime,  had 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
while  in  France  confession  was  extorted 
by  the  rack :  **  a  custom  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  law,  but  rather  the  high  road  to 
the  devil."  An  independent  middle  class 
of  society  also  existed  in  England,  while 
in  France  there  existed  only  the  two  great  | 
divisions  of  a  noblesse  and  a  wretched 
peasantry.  In  England,  in  short,  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  reasonable  political  security, 
and  in  circumstances  of  social  comfort ;  in 
France  they  were  in  the  most  debased  and 
most  deplorable  misery. 

'*  A  king  of  England,"  says  Fortescue — 
and  he  speaks  of  two  hundred  years  before  ' 
the  sixth  Henry,  as  well  as  of  that  prince's  | 
time — '*  a  king  of  England  cannot,  at  his 
pleasure,  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  for  the  nature  of  his  govern- 1 
ment  is  not  only  regal,  but  political.     Had  i 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  have  a  pow- ' 
er  to  make  what  innovcitions  and  altera-  [ 
tions  he  pleased  in  the  laws  of  the  king-  j 
dom,  impose  tallages  and  other  hardships 
upon  the  people,  whether  they  would  or ! 
no,  without  their  consent.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
much  otherwise  with  a  king  whose  gov- 
ernment is  political,  because  he  can  nei- ' 
ther  make  any  alteration  or  change  in  the  j 
laws  of  the  realm  without  the  consent  of  ; 
the  subject,  nor  burden  them  against  their 
wills  with  strange  impositions ;  so  that  a  j 
people  governed  by  such  laws  as  are  made  I 
by  their  own  consent  and  approbation  en- ' 
joy  their  properties  securely,  and  without 
the  hazard  of  being   deprived  of  them, 
either  by  the  king  or  any  other.  ...  As  the  . 
head  of  the  body  natural  cannot  change  its  ! 
nerves  or  sinews— cannot  deny  to  the  sev- , 
era!  parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due ; 
proportion  and  ahment  of  blood,  neither' 
can  a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  j 
politic,  change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take 
from  the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right, 
against  tlieir  consent.  .  .  .  For  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  lives, 
properties,  and  laws ;  for  this  very  end  and  , 
purpose  he  has  the  delegation  of  power  i 
from  the  people,  and  he  has  no  just  claim  ' 
to  any  other  power  but  this The  stat- 


utes  of  England  are  not  enacted  by  the  sole 
will  of  the  prince,  but  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  their  rep. 
resentatives  in  Parliament.  And  if  any  bills 
passed  into  a  law,  enacted  with  so  much 
solemnity  and  foresight,  should  happen  not 
to  answer  tlie  intention  of  the  leffislators, 
they  can  immediately  be  amended  and  re- 
pealed, in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  that  ia, 
with  the  same  consent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  at  first  enacted  into 
a  law.  ...  By  the  laws  of  England  the 
truth  of  any  matter  cannot  appear  to  a 
judge  but  upon  the  oath  of  twelve  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  fact  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done.  .  .  .  What  evidence  wit- 
nesses give  in  must  be  in  open  court,  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  persons  of  good  character, 
neighbours  where  the  fact  was  committed, 
apprized  of  the  circumstances  in  question, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  con- 
versations of  the  witnesses ;  especially  as 
they  be  near  neighbours,  and  cannot  but 
know  whether  they  be  worthy  of  credit  or 
not ;  it  cannot  be  a  secret  to  every  one  of 
the  jury  what  is  done  by  or  among  their 
neighbours.  ...  A  king  of  England  does 
not  bear  sway  over  his  subjects  as  a  king 
merely,  but  in  a  mixed  political  capacity  ; 
he  is  obliged  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
the  observance  of  the  laws,  which  some 
of  our  kings  have  not  been  well  able  to  di- 
gest, becjiuso  thereby  they  are  deprived 
of  that  free  exercise  of  dominion  over  their 
subjects,  in  that  full,  extensive  manner,  as 
those  kings  liave  who  preside  and  govern 
by  an  absolute  regal  power.  ...  In  Eng- 
land, no  one  takes  up  his  abode  in  another 
man's  house  without  leave  of  the  owner 
first  had.  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  lawful  to  take 
away  another  man's  goods  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  being  liable 
to  be  called  to  an  account  for  it.  .  .  .  The 
king  cannot  despoil  the  subject  witliout 
making  ample  satisfaction  for  the  same  ; 
he  cannot,  by  himself  or  his  ministry,  lay 
taxes,  siibsidies,  or  any  impositions  of  what 
kind  soever  upon  the  subject;  he  cannot 
alter  the  laws,  or  make  new  ones,  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom 
in  Parliament  assembled.  .  .  .  The  inhab- 
itants of  England  are  not  sued  at  law  but 
before  the  ordinary  judge,  where  they  are 
treated  with  mercy  and  justice,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  neither  are  they 
impleaded  in  point  of  property,  or  arraign- 
ed for  any  capital  crime,  how  heinous  so- 
ever, but  before  the  king's  judges,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land.  These 
are  the  advantages  consequent  from  that 
political  mixed  government  which  obtains 
in  England  ;  and  from  hence  it  is  plain 
what  the  effects  of  that  law  are  in  practice, 
which  some  of  your  ancestors  [the  treatise 
is  addressed  to  the  chancellor's  pupil,  Hen- 
ry the  Sixth's  son],  kings  of  England,  have 
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endeavoured  to  abrogate.  .  .  .  That  must 
needs  be  judged  to  be  an  bard  and  unjust 
law  wbicb  tends  to  increase  the  servitude, 
and  to  lessen  the  liberty  of  mankind ;  for 
human  nature  is  evermore  an  advocate  for 
liberty.  God  Almighty  has  declared  him- 
self the  God  of  liberty  ;  this  being  the  gift 
of  God  to  man  in  his  creation,  the  other  is 
introduced  into  the  world  by  means  of  his 
own  sin  and  folly ;  whence  it  is  that  ev- 
erything in  nature  is  so  desirous  of  liberty, 
as  being  a  sort  of  restitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state :  so  that  to  go  about  to  lessen 
this  is  to  touch  men  in  tne  tenderest  point. 
It  is  upon  such  considerations  as  these 
that  the  laws  of  England,  in  all  cases,  de- 
clare in  favour  of  liberty." 

Such  is  the  ancient  chancellor's  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  the  popular  progress  in 
England,  appealed  to  triumphantly  in  after 
years  by  Cotton,  Coke,  and  Selden,  when 
they  first  began  to  fight  with  the  bloodless 
weapons  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth, 
and  under  the  invincible  shield  of  those 
laws  whose  nature  it  was  to  "  declare  in  all 
cases  in  favour  of  liberty,"  the  great  battle 
of  the  people.  It  is  simple,  manly,  plain, 
and  unaffected  by  any  of  those  preposter- 
ous doubts  and  mysteries  about  prerogative 
which  were  started  in  later  days.  Be  it 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  advan 
tages  it  so  forcibly  commemorates  did  not 
by  any  means  at  once  embrace  within  their 
sphere  all  the  various  classes  that  were 
soon  after  known  by  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple. Even  while  Fortescue  wrote,  a  vast 
body  of  mere  men-at-arms  and  feudal  re- 
tainers, of  peasants  and  of  vassals,  re- 
mained to  be  merged  into  that  recognised 
class ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  larger 
admission  of  these  within  the  constitutional 
pale  was  effected  by  circumstances  be- 
tween the  accessions  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  Henry  the  Seventh  than  m  any  pre- 
vious age. 

This  period  divides  itself  into  two  epochs. 
The  first  comprises  the  melancholy  con- 
duct and  ignominious  close  of  the  second 
war  for  the  establishment  of  the  Planta- 
genets  in  France.  But,  as  in  the  aiSairs  of 
men,  it  is  often  with  the  business  of  nations, 
that  there  is  a  providence  which  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will.  Every 
leaf  that  was  lost  from  the  laurels  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth  was  a  security  gained  for  the 
internal  welfare  of  England  in  the  rule  of 
his  successors ;  for  by  the  loss  of  the  last, 
in  which,  with  such  apparent  ignominy, 
the  contest  ended,  all  projects  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  on  the  European  Continent 
were  happily  ended  also,  and  with  them 
those  accessions  to  the  power  of  conquer- 
ing kings  that  were  incompatible  with  a 
moderate  system  of  political  liberty,  as 
well  as  that  attention  given  to  desired  ac- 
quisitions abroad  which  had  become  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  Bnbject*s 


interests  at  home.  The  second  epoch  in- 
cludes the  wars  of  the  white  and  red  Roses, 
and  to  this  it  is  more  important  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  dispute  of  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  implied  at  its  origin  the 
popular  acquiescence  and  assistance  in  a 
change  of  regal  succession,  and  it  exerted 
a  proportionate  influence  on  the  political 
position  of  the  people.  When  the  barons 
of  the  Yorkist  party  revived  the  dispute  in 
a  more  bloody  form — after  that  temporary 
insanity  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  into  which 
his  constant  imbecility,  aggravated  by  ill- 
ness, had  driven  him— the  influence  it  ex- 
erted, though  in  another  form,  was  of  a 
character  still  more  beneficial.  It  at  once 
engaged  the  two  great  aristocratic  factions 
in  a  self-exhausting  struggle,  while  it  ena- 
bled, in  the  interval,  a  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  stood  almost  quite  aloof  from 
the  contest,  to  improve  largely,  not  only  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  strength  of  their  noble 
adversaries,  but  by  their  own  plebeian  suc- 
cesses in  commerce  and  the  arts,  the  pow- 
ers and  rights  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  not  a  matter  of  more  curious 
contemplation  in  our  history  than  these 
wars  of  the  white  and  red  Roses.  They 
raged  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  ; 
the  peaceful  current  beneath  ran  on  as 
peacefully  as  before.  No  burnings,  no 
plunderings,  no  devastations,  reached  the 
towns.  When  we  look  within  the  latter 
for  evidence  of  the  desolating  strife  which 
was  deluging  the  country  round  in  blood, 
we  behold  commerce  increasing ;  the  arts 
thriving ;  schools  for  education  in  progress 
(after  the  first  endowments  in  London  in 
the  twenty.fifth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
foundation  of  grammar  schools  increased 
rapidly  everywhere) ;  and,  in  the  only  sign 
of  outward  danger,  a  still  surer  symbol  of 
inner  and  lasting  safety,  since  the  town 
combinations  against  possible  outrage  from 
the  barons  took  the  form  of  guilds,  of  cor- 
porations, and  of  those  other  municipal 
safeguards  which  now  for  the  first  time 
arose  in  the  Norman  period,  and  which  are 
the  schools,  or  small  republics,  in  which  a 
people  are  best  taught  not  only  the  art  of 
self-government,  but  its  priceless  value,  its 
independence,  and  its  honour.  The  few 
legislative  enactments  of  this  singular  pe- 
riod, passed  when  parliaments  were  at  lei- 
sure from  raising  or  putting  down  the  rival 
sovereigns,  sufficiently  prove  the  impor- 
tance into  which  commerce  had  risen.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  they  do  not  also  prove 
a  knowledge  of  its  true  interests,  or  of  the 
means  of  best  promoting  them.  It  was  a 
Parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth  which — 
after  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  fourth,, 
fifth,  and  sixth  Henries,  with  the  impolitic 
and  dangerous  distinction  of  *'  late,  in  fact 
but  not  of  right,  kings  of  England"— pro* 
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hibited  the  importation  of  forei^  corn; 
and  it  is  an  unhappy  circnmstance  that  the 
idea  of  a  people  being  mined  by  making 
their  food  too  cheap  did  not  remain  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  .fifteenth  century. 
It  was  in  parliaments  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  Richard  the  Third  that  importations 
of  foreign  manufacture  were  forbidden, 
where  the  like  articles  could  be  produced 
at  home.  And  it  was  by  Richard  the  Third 
himself  that  the  practice  of  extorting  mon- 
ey from  merchants  and  citizens,  on  pre- 
tence of  loans  and  benevolences,  was  abol- 
ished, for  which  the  usurper  has  obtained 
the  honourable  praise  of  Lord  Bacon  "  as  a 
prince  in  militar  virtue  approved,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  and 
likewise  a  good  law-maker  for  the  ease 
and  solace  of  the  common  people. ^^ 

But  ev«n  the  lowest  ranks  of  that  com- 
mon people  —  the  common  men-at-arms 
themselves — were  able,  out  of  these  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  to  snatch  a  way  to 
rise  in.  Their  actual  loss  of  life  in  the 
struggle  was  nothing  in  proportion  to  that 
of  their  chiefs  ;  and  the  result  of  the  final 
victory  was  such  as  mainly  to  withdraw 
their  services  from  the  aristocracy,  and  at- 
tach them  to  the  people  and  the  king. 
When  Stowe  tells  us  of  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, he  adds,  that  '*  the  earles  of 
Marche  and  Warwecke  let  cry,  thorow  the 
field,  that  no  man  should  lay  hand  upon  the 
king,  ne  on  the  common  people,  but  on  the 
lords,  knights,  and  esquires."  When  we 
read  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Bos  worth, 
we  find  victory  in  the  hands  of  Henry  and 
the  smaller  baronial  faction  of  the  Lancas- 
lers,  and  observe  the  instant  commence- 
ment of  a  system  by  which  the  preponder- 
ating Yorkist  aristocrats  were  sought  to 
be  depressed,  by  which  severe  statutes 
against  the  farther  prevalence  of  armed 
retainers  were  freshly  enacted  or  revived, 
restrictions  on  the  devising  of  land,  in  effect, 
removed,  and  all  things  directed  towards 
an  ultimate  transfer  of  the  old  baronial 
strength  into  new  and,  as  it  was  supposed, 
jess  formidable  channels.  Large  numbers 
of  the  baronial  vassals  took  r^uge  in  the 
towns,  increasing  their  power  and  privi- 
leges ;  large  numbers,  unhappily,  still  re- 
mained upon  the  soil ;  and  these,  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  shows  of  pomp  or  the 
realities  of  war,  suflfered  the  worst  horrors 
of  destitution,  were  driven  to  its  last  re- 
sources, became  incendiaries  or  thieves, 
overran  the  land  as  beggars,  and,  in  the 
end,  rendered  necessary  that  great  social 
change  which  took  the  name  of  a  Poor 
Law  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

With  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  the  civil 
wars  were  finally  closed,  and  with  them  the 
illustrious  line  of  the  Plantagenets.  The 
pretensions  of  York  and  Lancaster  were 
•  compromised  by  Richmond's  marriage  with 
'  the  heiroBs  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  in 


the  person  of  Henry  the  Seventh  the  line 
of  the  Tudor  princes  assumed  sovereign 
rule  in  England.  The  strife  had  lasted  up- 
ward of  thirty  years ;  twelve  great  pitched 
battles  had  been  fought  in  it ;  eighty  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  had  fallen ;  the  ancient 
nobility  had  been  almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated ;  and  in  the  renowned  and  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick  — who  was  said  to  have 
daily  feasted  at  his  board,  in  the  different 
manors  and  castles  he  possessed,  upward 
of  thirty  thousand  persons — there  had  fall- 
en the  greatest  and  the  last  of  those  niiglity 
barons  by  whom  the  crown  had  in  former 
times  been  checked  and  overawed,  and  in 
whom,  less  happily,  a  serious  obstruction 
had  always  existed  to  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  the  mass  of  the  pfiople. 
Such,  indeed,  had  been  this  deluge  of  noble 
blood  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  that 
Henry  the  Seventh  could  find  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  to  summon  to  his  first 
Parliament ;  and  such  the  change  effected 
by  it,  in  a  political  sense,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  that  the  accession 
of  the  first  Tudor  is  considered  the  origin 
of  the  modern  system,  and  from  it  the  con- 
stitutional historian  of  England  has  dated 
the  compiencement  of  his  history. 

It  is  rut  in  itself,  however,  but  by  pecu- 
liar accidents  alone,  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion. The  time  at  which  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth ascended  the  throne  marks  the  exact 
dale,  not  only  of  the  revival  of  ancient  lit- 
erature, but  of  the  time  when  the  old  Con- 
tinental system  was  broken  up,  and  founda- 
tions laid  for  the  modern  political  arrange- 
ment of  the  European  commonwealth. 
His  reign  itself  includes  a  period  of  transi- 
tion which  will  be  lastingly  memorable, 
not  in  the  annals  of  England  only,  but  in 
the  histor}'  of  the  world.  Great  things  had 
been  begun,  but  their  completion  was  wait- 
ed for ;  great  men  had  risen,  but  the  great- 
er, of  whom  they  were  the  heralds,  had  yet 
to  come.  I  have  described  the  rise  of  an 
industrious  commercial  class,  but  not  the 
discovery  of  a  new  continent  and  of  East- 
ern commerce.  The  manner's  compass  had 
guided  the  eager  and  adventurous  Portu- 
guese to  distant  points  of  Africa,  and  to 
regions  more  profitable  still ;  but  there  was 
also  living  one  calm  and  courageous  Span- 
iard, by  whom  a  new  world  was  about  to 
be  disclosed  to  the  rising  hopes  or  the  fail- 
ing energies  of  the  old.  The  printing-press 
of  Gutenberg  had  begim  to  reveal  its  might 
and  its  mysteries,  but  William  Caxton's 
was  yet  silent.  Wicliff  had  taught  great 
doctrines,  but  the  name  of  Luther  was  still 
unheard.  The  monks  had  tortured  Roger 
Bacon,  and  Francis  Bacon  had  not  risen  to 
torture  the  monks. 

What  an  entire  world  of  intellect  lives 
within  these  last  two  names  alone.  What 
far-extending  views  of  philosophy  and  rea- 
son.   What  an  elevation  of  the  hopes  of 
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men>  and  a  sharpening  of  the  intellect  to 
achieve  them,  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
forth  from  the  grave  of  the  first  of  these 
darings  philosophers.  A  final  verdict  was 
then  passed  against  the  tricks  of  Church 
impostors,  against  the  pretences  of  magic, 
against  the  delusions  of  abstract  reason, 
against  all  the  bad  devices  by  which  craft 
smd  hypocrisy  are  from  age  to  age  sustain- 
ed, it  seems  a  simple  thing  to  have  said 
that  no  man  could  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced by  argument  that  fire  will  burn  as 
by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  flames ;  yet 
there  lay  the  ominous  germe  of  that  Baco- 
nian philosophy  which  taught  the  vast  su- 
periority of  one  simple  interrogation  of  na- 
ture, by  actual  experiment,  over  all  the 
cobweb  quibbles  of  all  tlie  schools.  It  is 
as  easy  now  to  laugh  at  the  brazen  head 
of  Friar  Bacon,  as  it  was  jsasy  in  his  day  to 
invent  the  story,  or  to  bury  the  philosopher 
himself  for  upward  of  twenty  years  in  the 
living  grave  of  a  convent  prison ;  but  let 
the  more  thoughtful  reader  imagine  what 
the  effect  must  have  been  of  only  one  half 
page  of  the  first  circulated  "  Epistola^'  of 
this  astonishing  genius,  as  I  shall  quote  its 
translation  here,  communicated,  as  it  ne- 
cessarily was,  to  many  active  spirits  of  the 
time  ;  jind  communicated,  not  as  a  tale  of 
wonder  or  of  prodigy,  but  as  the  simple 
revelation  of  science ;  not  as  a  mystery 
of  secret  and  miraculous  art  to  astonish  or 
amuse  mankind,  but  as  an  honest  and  plain 
announcement  of  the  wonders  nature  had 
in  store  for  all  who  could  be  excited  and'en- 
couraged  to  a  vigorous  search  after  knowl- 
edge. 

'*  I  will  mention,*^  he  says, "  things  which 
may  be  done  without  the  help  of  magic, 
such  as,  indeed,  magic  is  unable  and  in- 
capable of  performing ;  for  a  vessel  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  make  more  way 
with  one  roan  in  her  than  another  vessel 
fully  manned.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
chariot  which,  without  any  assistance  of 
animals,  shall  move  with  that  irresistible 
force  which  is  ascribed  to  those  scythed 
chariots  in  which  the  ancients  fought.  It 
is  possible,  also,  to  make  instruments  for 
flying,  so  that  a  man  sitting  in  the  middle 
thereof,  and  steering  with  a  kind  of  rud- 
der, may  manage  what  is  contrived  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  wings,  so  as  to  divide  and 
Eass  through  the  air.  It  is  no  less  possi- 
le  to  make  a  machine  of  a  very  small 
size,  and  yet  capable  of  raising  or  sinking 
the  greatest  weights,  which  may  be  of  in- 
finite use  on  certain  occasions,  for  by  the 
help  of  such  an  instrument,  not  above  three 
inches  high,  or  less,  a  man  may  be  able  to 
deliver  himself  and  his  companions  out  of 
prison,  and  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleas- 
ure. Yea,  instruments  may  be  fabricated 
by  which  one  man  shall  draw  a  thousand 
men  to  him  by  force  and  against  their  will, 
as  also  machuies  which  wUl  enable  men  to 


walk  without  danger  at  the  bottom  of  seas 
and  rivers."  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
accident  that  a  friar  so  wonderful  should 
huve  risen  at  such  a  time. 

In  the  still  and  wearied  pause  which  had 
followed  a  storm  of  strife,  and  before  these 
intellectual  influences  appeared  in  action 
on  the  scene,  the  first  Tudor  be^au  his 
reign.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  tno  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  many  great  principles 
asserted  and  advantages  achieved,  it  was 
not,  in  its  immediate  course,  favourable  to 
liberty.  But  a  distinction  of  vast  impor- 
tance is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  carefully 
noted.  The  defection  from  popular  prog- 
ress did  not  lie  with  the  people  themselveSy 
but  with  their  natural  leaders  in  the  state, 
the  House  of  Commons.  Risings  in  the 
commonalty  were  frequent,  remonstrances 
in  the  commons  were  few.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  Henry  appealed  directly 
to  the  country  K)r  a  loan,  leviable  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  but  was  flatly  refused  it.  In  a 
Parhament  of  a  few  years  later  he  found 
more  compliance.  The  truth  was,  that, 
relatively  to  what  is  called  the  state,  cir- 
cumstances had  thrown  an  overbalance  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  while  to. 
the  mass  of  the  people  these  very  circum- 
stances rendered  him  the  unconscious  is^- 
strument  of  transition  and  of  progress.. 
Nor  less  was  this  the  destiny  of  all  the 
Tudors.  The  position  they  occupy  in^  his- 
tory, and  the  rights  they  exercised,,  were 
peculiar  to  a  great  social  mission  which: 
began  and  ended  with  their  race. 

Lord  Bacon  has  pronounced  the  laws  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  be  "  deep,,  and  not 
vulgar."  They  were  not  vulgar,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  made  a  question  if  they  were  very 
deep;  just  as  Henry  himself  was  by  no 
means  a  great  man,  and  yet  very  far  from 
a  little  one.  The  act  which  worked  most 
permanently  and  for  great  results,  was  one 
from  which  nothing  but  the  most  tempora- 
ry advantages  seem  to  have  been  origrinally 
contemplated ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  first  idea  of  it  is  due  to  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth or  to  Richard  the  Third.  This  was 
the  statute  of  Fines,  as  it  is  generally  call- 
ed ;  the  act  out  of  which  arose  greater  fa- 
cilities of  alienating  entailed  lands,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  Hen- 
ry*s  sagacious  and  politic  desire  still  far- 
ther to  reduce  the  aristocratic  influence,  and 
divert  it  into  new  channels.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  other  things,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  king  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  mighty  change  he  was  the  means  of 
effecting.  He  knew  it  as  little  as  that  the 
new  powers  he  first  gave  to  the  old  Con- 
silium Regis  would  in  after  years,  under 
the  name  of  the  Star  Chamber,  strike,  by 
their  vicious  uses,  at  the  very  heart  of  the- 
monarchy  itself. 

That  a  more  direct  power  of  alienation 
was  nevsr  aimed  at  by  tha  fraraer  of  thi« 
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statute  of  fines,  will  appear  from  a  brief 
mention  of  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time. 
Edward  the  First's  act,  De  DorUs  Condituh- 
nalibtM,  had  declared  that  lands  given  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  re- 
mainder to  other  persons,  or  reversion  to 
the  donor,  could  not  be  alienated,  either 
from  his  own  issue  or  from  those  who 
were  to  succeed  thenv  by  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being ;  but  the  courts  of  justice  in 
subsequent  reigns  made  many  strong  ef- 
forts to  relax  the  strictness  of  these  en- 
tails, not  out  of  any  hatred  to  them  on  the 
score  of  principle,  but  rather  because  they 
had  been  also  held  incapable  of  forfeiture 
for  felony  or  treason ;  and  ultimately,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  judges 
held,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Taltarum, 
that  a  tenant  in  tail  might,  by  means  of  an 
imaginary  device  of  law,  which  was  term- 
ed suffering  a  common  recovery,  divest  all 
who  were  to  follow  him  of  their  succes- 
sion, and  become  absolute  owner  of  the 
fee  simple.  This  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  judicial  authority  having  been  recog- 
nised, and  often  acted  upon  afterward,  the 
•intention  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  statute 
vwas  merely  to  throw  greater  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  those  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  lands,  which  the  recent  civil  turmoil  had 
rendered  very  frequent,  by  establishing  a 
short  term  of  prescription.  Its  effect,  at 
the  same  time,  was  to  give  a  great  impulse 
and  a  more  decided  efficacy  to  the  power 
of  alienation.  It  enacted,  on  the  ola  prin- 
ciple of  favouring  possession,  that  a  fine 
levied  with  proclamations  in  a  public  court 
of  justice  should,  after  five  years,  be  a  bar 
to  all  claims  upon  lands. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  reign  is  not  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out pain  and  sorrow,  natural  as,  perhaps, 
it  was  in  the  new  position  of  the  king,  and 
necessary  to  what  followed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  successor :  yet  it  passed  two 
statutes  which  are  not  undeserving  of  hon- 
ourable mention.    The  first  was  that  of 
Henry's  settlement,  which  "*'  ordained  and 
enacted  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  at  the 
jequest  of  the  commons,  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  crowns  of  England  and  France, 
and  all  dominions  appertaining  to  them, 
should  remain  in  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  for  ever,  and  in  none  oth- 
er.'^   Th^se  words  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  occasion.    The  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded that,  though  Henry  was  the  only 
surviving  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  he 
derived  the  inheritance  precluded  its  asser- 
tion as  a  just  right.    This,  therefore,  is 
artfully  avoided  in  the  words  quoted,  which, 
while  they  neither  assert  nor  contradict 
the  pretensions  of  lineal  descent,  are  fra- 
med with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  par- 
liamentary title.    At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, a  marriage  with  the  only  ■onriviiif 


issue  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  forced 
upon  Tudor,  as  though  the  house  really 
feared  to  see  a  "spectre  of  indefeasible 
right  standing  once  more  in  arms  on  the 
tomb  of  the  house  of  York."  The  other 
statute  referred  to  bore  upon  this  subject 
also,  and  was  framed  to  place  the  subject's 
duty  of  allegiance  on  a  solid  ground  of 
reason  and  justice.  Its  language  is  such 
as  a  free  people  had  the  right  to  claim. 
It  enacted,  after  reciting  that  subjects  are 
by  their  allegiance  bound  to  serve  their 
prince,  for  the  time  being,  against  every 
power  and  rebellion  raised  against  him, 
that  '*  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
and  sovereign  lord  of  this  land  for  the  time 
being,  and  doing  him  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, shall  be  convicted  of  high  treason,  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  other  process  of  law, 
nor  suffer  any  forfeiture  or  punishment ; 
but  that  every  act  made  contrary  to  this 
statute  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  ** 
The  latter  provision  was,  of  course,  idle, 
since  the  laws  of  one  generation  cannot 
bar  the  legislation  of  another ;  but  it  shows 
from  what  an*  earnest  and  passionate  ex- 
perience of  the  horrors  of  disputed  alle- 
giance this  act  had  risen :  an  experience 
well  justified  in  later  ages,  when  the  stat- 
ute was  appealed  to  again  and  again,  and 
too  often  vainly. 

The  hoards  of  money  amassed  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  through  a  long  and  lucky  life, 
with  the  spirit  of  an  extortioner  and  the 
care  of  a  miser,  are  said  to  have  amounted 
at  his  death  to  a  sum  that  in  our  days 
would  be  tantamount  to  sixteen  millions. 
With  a  treasury  so  enriched,  with  a  title 
altogether  undisputed,  with  extreme  youth 
and  a  robust  health,  with  a  very  handsome 
person  and  a  more  than  average  intellect, 
Henry  the  Eighth  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne. 

Events  of  vast  importance  to  mankind 
do  not  steal  into  the  world  like  thieves  in 
the  night,  though  men  seldom  recognise, 
till  all  is  over,  the  heralds  that  preceded 
them.  Invisible  messengers  might  they 
have  been, 

**  Honed  on  the  sightless  coariers  of  the  air,^ 

that  gave  the  tidings  of  their  coming :  but 
these  were  not  felt  the  less,  nor  the  less 
welcomed :  men's  souls  were  stirred,  their 
brains  made  busy,  and  their  hearts  set 
strongly  yearning.  Such  a  ferment  was  ia 
England  long  before  the  voice  of  Luther 
was  heard  from  out  of  Germany.  It  began 
with  the  heresy  of  Wicliff",  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Luther  was  born.  Its 
workmgs  were  at  first  obscure,  but  bv  the 
light  of  the  fagots  that  burned  the  follow- 
ers of  Wicliff*  they  were  slowly  and  sure- 
iy  revealed. 

The  martyrdom  of  a  few  of  these  Lol- 
lards  marks  the  begianingof  Henr^^s  reign. 
It  is  not  my  intoation  to  dwell  in  detail 
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upon  any  part  of  its  course.  The  House 
or  Commons  became  more  servile ;  the  few 
ancient  lords  that  remained  carried  on  an 
ignoble  struggle  with  the  new  lords  Henry 
created,  as  to  which  should  surpass  the 
other  in  servihty ;  the  nation  looked  on  in 
a  strange  and  uncertain  attitude  of  compli- 
ance and  disgust ;  while  above  all  there 
rose,  in  the  festive,  riotous,  and  burly  form 
of  Henry,  a  power  of  a  kind  that  had  been 
till  then  unknown  —  a  power  of  unlimited 
passion,  of  unrestricted  indulgence  ;  of  dai- 
ly humours  that  availed  against  centuries 
of  right  and  law ;  of  caprices  and  lusts  be- 
fore which  intellect  was  nothing,  virtue 
nothing,  life  or  love  nothing ;  in  whose 
presence  even  the  genius  of  Wolsey  and 
of  More  weighed  lighter  than  dust,  and  at 
whose  slightest  frown  the  perfect  graces 
of  Anne  &leyn  changed  to  a  bloody  hor- 
ror. And  this  power,  such  and  so  terrible, 
existed  for  a  purpose  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  than  its  cruelties  or  crimes  could 
be,  and  therefore  it  was  permitted  to  exist. 
Be  it  only  kept  in  mind  that  with  the  polit- 
ical Constitution  of  England  it  had  no  natu- 
ral alliance  or  connexion,  and  that  with  the 
Progress  of  the  People  it  only  became  iden- 
tified by  the  vast  results  for  which  Provi- 
dence suffered  its  continuance  during  a 
space  of  forty  years. 

Twelve  of  those  years  had  passed  when 
Martin  Luther  appeared  before  the  diet  at 
Worms  and  flung  defiance  at  the  pope. 
The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  unprepa- 
red for  this,  even  from  an  obscure  and  ap- 
parently powerless  monk.  Gregory  the 
Seventh^s  vast  structure  of  theocratical 
power  had  long  been  broken  down,  and  the 
various  popes  after  his  time,  who  made 
such  strenuous  efforts  to  excommunicate 
each  other,  had  been  more  successful  in 
excommunicating  from  popular  deference 
or  respect  this  faith  which  they  professed. 
**  Brother  Martin  has  a  fine  genius,"  said 
the  dainty  and  dilettanti  Leo,  *'  but  these 
are  the  squabbles  of  friars."  They  were 
the  muttered  thunders  of  nations,  ffngland 
was  lying  in  waif  to  swell  the  sound ;  the 
world  was  ripe  to  echo  it.  The  civil  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  had  long  impressed 
upon  the  governed  that  there  was  some- 
thing rotten  in  them  all.  A  new  interest 
was  wanted  to  engage  and  elevate  men^s 
hearts  and  souls.  Nothing  in  which  the 
higher  nature  or  faculties  of  men  could 
participate  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  any 
part  01  Europe.  What  was  Italy  with  its 
Cambray  leagues  1  What  Spain  and  its  Cor- 
tes under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  their 
successors!  What  was  France  with  its 
States-General  under  Louis  the  Twelfth! 
What  England,  with  its  degenerate  House 
of  Commons,  in  waiting  on  the  lusts  of 
Henry !  The  same  word  suffices  for  all. 
The  whole  was  a  cheat  which  men,  with- 
out lesistance,  could  endure  no  more. 


Henry  himself  was  one  of  (he  first  to  re- 
sist—  Luther,  not  the  pope.  This  only 
marks  the  more  truly  what  a  mere  brutal 
instrument  he  was — a  mass  of  passion  and 
will  that  were  convertible  for  other  uses, 
and  in  which  even  the  grossest  and  most 
indecent  inconsistency  was  suffered  to  take 
the  shape  of  power.  The  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  conferred  upon  him  by  Leo, 
he  turned  into  a  battering-ram  against 
Clement.  With  it  he  even  propitiated  large 
masses  of  the  moderate  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land who  did  not  pin  their  doctrines  impli- 
citly to  the  skirts  of  the  Roman  See,  but 
were  ready  to  offer  homage  to  a  new  pope 
in  the  person  of  Henry  himself. 

This  was,  in  fact,  Henry^s  own  most  pas- 
sionate desire.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so, 
or  Protestantism  might  never  have  been  es- 
tablished as  it  was  in  his  great  dauffhter^s 
reign.  He  had  himself  no  regard  tor  the 
truth  in  anything  he  did.  The  Gospel  light 
as  little  beamed  on  him  from  Boleyn^s 
laughing  eyes,  when  she  was  about  to 
mount  his  bed,  as  from  her  serene  and  pa- 
tient look  when  she  was  about  to  mount 
his  scaffold.  The  Gospel  light  has  nothing 
to  do  with  lust,  has  no  sympathy  for  satis- 
fied cruelty,  takes  no  regard  of  personal 
interests,  sheds  no  virtue  upon  ambitious 
passions,  and  could  find  in  the  whole  huge 
bulk  of  Henry  not  a  crevice  or  a  corner 
into  which  it  might  cast  even  one  of  its  di- 
viner rays.  Yet  who,  save  Henry,  could 
have  done  what  the  time  cried  out  for! 
What,  save  his  reckless  brutality,  could 
have  discharged  that  painful  but  impera- 
tive work!  Who  could  so  have  thrust 
down  the  monasteries,  and  hunted  out  the 
priests !  Who  would  have  dared,  save  he, 
to  cram  his  own  exchequer  with  their  enor- 
mous revenues!  Above  all,  what  prince 
or  priest,  acting  sincerely  as  a  reformer  of 
the  faith  and  a  champion  of  Luther^s  doc- 
trines, couki  have  done  what  was  abso- 
lutely needful  at  the  first  flinging  down  of 
the  national  allegiance  to  Rome  :  could 
have  kept  in  resolute  check  both  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic ;  could  have  persecuted 
with  an  equal  hand  the  Romanist  and  the 
Lutheran ;  could  have  passed  as  an  adhe- 
rent to  Catholic  doctrines  while  he  spum- 
ed the  papal  authority,  and  have  loudly  de- 
clared his  passion  for  transubstantiation, 
while  he  still  more  loudly  shouted  forth 
his  abhorrence  of  submission  to  a  court  at 
Rome.  Be  it  assuredly  believed  that  all 
was  more  wisely  ordered  than  the  mere 
wisdom  of  ordinary  policy  could  presume 
to  have  foreseen.  This  broad  and  vicious 
body  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  as  the 
bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  reli- 
gions. 

It  is  fearful,  but  not  unsalutary,  to  cast 
a  parting  glance  at  it  after  its  great  work 

rn  the  earth  was  done.  It  lay  immovea- 
and  helpless,  a  mors  corrupt  and  bloat- 
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ed  mass  of  dying  tyranny.    Xo  friend  was '  way  for  Eliziibelh  ;  another  set  aside  Eliz- 
iiear  to  coniforl  it;  not  even  a  courtier,  abeih  to  make  room  for  Edward;  a  tlurd, 
dared  to  warn  it  of  its  comingr  hour.    The !  in  raising  that  prince  to  a  settled  superior- 
men  whom  it  had  gorged  with  the  offal  of    ity  in  law,  confirmed  both  his  sisters  in  the 
its  plunder  hung  back  in  affright  from  its   imputation  of  disgrace.     What  but  misery- 
perishing  agonies,  in  disgust  from  its  ul-'  and  hate  could  follow  all  this  !    And  hate 
cerous  sores.    It  could  not  move  a  limb;  and  misery  followed  hard  indeed.     Mary 
nor  lift  a  hand.    The  palace  doors  were .  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  her  father 
made  wider  for  its  passage  through  them  ;   died  :    Ehzubeth  was  fourteen  ;    Edward 
and  it  could  only  then  pass  by  means  of  I  scarcely  nine.    What  wonder  that  the  per- 
machinery.     Yet  to  the  last  it  kept  its   secution  of  Mary  by  the  authority  of  her 
ghastly  state,  descended  daily  from  bed-|  boy-brother  tended  to  change  into  gall  the 
chamber   into  room  of  kingly  audience  distempered  blood  she  had  inherited  ?  or 
through  a  hole  in  the  palace  ceiling,  and   that  the  after  persecution  of  Elizabeth  by 
was  nightly,  by  the  same   means,  lifted   Mary  forced  forth  the  less  loving  qualities 
back  again  to  its  sleepless  bed.    And  to  the ;  of  that  greater  woman  Tudor  ?   Very  pain- 
last,  unhappily  for  the  world,  it  had  its  hor-   fui  is  it  to  contemplate  all  this,  but  hir 
rible  indulgences.    Before  stretched  in  that !  more  painful  would  it  be  to  speak  in  repro- 
helpless  state  of  horror,  its  latest  victim   bation  of  what  was  vile  and  cruel,  nor  care 
had  been  a  Plantagenet.    Nearest  to  itself  to  discriminate  the  sources  to  which  it 
in  blood  of  all  its  living  kindred,  the  Count- !  owed  existence. 

ess  of  Salisbury  was,  in  her  eightieth  year,  I  have  refrained  from  any  remark  on  the 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  for  no  pretended  |  popular  progress  in  the  civil  government 
crime  save  that  of  corresponding  with  her,  of  this  reign,  apart  from  the  great  event  of 
son,  and,  having  refused  to  lay  her  head  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  A  word 
upon  the  block  (it  was  for  traitors  to  do  concerning  the  House  of  Commons  w  ill 
80,  she  said,  which  she  was  not),  but  mo-  yet  be  not  without  its  use,  low  as  the  cou- 
ving  swiftly  round,  and  tossing  it  from  side   dition  was  to  which  it  had  servilely  do- 


to  side  to  avoid  the  executioner,  she  was 
struck  down  by  the  weapons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring men-at-arms ;  and  while  her  gray 
hairs  streamed  with  blood,  and  her  neck 
was  forcibly  held  down,  the  axe  dischar- 
ged, at  length,  its  dreadful  office.  Tlio  last 
victim  of  all  followed  in  the  graceful  and 
gallant  person  of  the  young  Lord  Surrey. 
The  dying  tyranny,  speechless  and  incapa- 
ble of  motion,  had  its  hand  lifted  up  to  aflix 
the  formal  seal  to  the  death-warrant  of  the 
poet,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  schol 


scended.  Even  in  its  mean  and  unworthy 
office  of  subserving  to  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  a  tyrant,  nobler  duties  were  im- 
plied ;  the  idea  of  higher  functions  was,  at 
least,  never  lost;  nor  the  sense  that, how- 
ever unworthy  the  immediate  agent,  it 
alone  could  be  the  instrument,  of  changes 
that  affected  the  people.  Towards  tliat 
house  the  people  were  still  instructed  to 
look  for  good  or  evil.  They  saw  it  still 
grant  subsidies  which  could  not  be  raised 
■  by  any  other  course  ;  they  saw  it  still  used 


ar ;  and,  on  the  "  day  of  the  execution," ,  in  the  proposal  of  statutes  which,  without 
according  to  Holinshed,  was  itself '*  lying  its  consent,  could  never  have  been  bind- 
in  the  agonies  of  death."  Its  miserable  ing.  Even  the  worat  infringements  of  pub- 
comfort,  then,  was  the  thought  that  youth  I  lie  liberty  were  but  confessions  of  its  pow- 
was  dying  too ;  that  the  grave  which  yawn- '  er.    When  the  sole  proclamations  of  Hen 


ed  for  abused  health,  indulged  lusts,  and 
monstrous  crimes,  had  in  the  same  instant 
opened  at  the  feet  of  manly  health,  of  gen- 
erous grace,  of  exquisite  genius,  and  modest 
virtue.  And  so  perished  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Not  80  perished  all  his  passions,  or  the 
penalties  which  are  exacted  for  them  in 


ry  the  Eighth  received,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  the  force  of  stat- 
utes (''  provided  they  should  not  be  preju- 
dicial  to  any  person's  inheritance,  ofhces, 
liberties,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  infringe 
the  established  laws"),  it  was  the  House  of 
Commons  which  enacted  it;  declaring  thus 


this  world.  He  left  children  who  inherited  j  that  without  its  authority  no  royal  prerog- 
both,  and  pursued  each  other  with  an  un-  j  ative  dared  ever  soar  so  high,  that  with- 
natural  hatred.  The  legitimacy  of  Mary  ;  out  its  assistance  liberty  could  never  have 
branded  Elizabeth  as  illegitimate ;  the  le- !  fallen  under  such  a  fatal  wound.  When 
gitimacv  of  Elizabeth  affixed  a  stain  on  the  one  fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  na 
birth  of  Mary;  and  both  were  subject  to     ' 


that  stain  in  the  presence  of  their  brother 
Edward.  It  had  been  made  treason  to  hold 
the  marriages  both  of  Catharine  of  Arragon 
and  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  legal ;  treason  to 
hold  the  children  by  those  marriages  ille- 
ffiiiraate ;  treason  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  treason  to  refuse  to  take  an  oath 
upon  ft  when  required.  One  statute  disa- 
bled Mary  from  the  succession  to  make 


tiou  passed  from  the  possession  of  its  own- 
ers, it  was  by  the  act  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  bills  of  attainder  struck 
down  the  guilty,  or  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  still  it  was  from  that  house  they 
came.  The  king  may  have  been,  indeed, 
all-powerful,  but  it  was  in  the  omnipotence 
of  the  parliamentary  authority  which  had 
been  suffered  by  base  servility  to  descend 
upon  him. 
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Finally,  two  direct  cases  of  constitutional 
advantage  were  achieved  in  this  reign,  of 
which  some  mention  should  here  be  made, ' 
The  first  was  the  extension  of  parliament- 
ary representation  to  the  entire  principal- ' 
ity  of  Wales,  on  the  basis  of  certain  great 
and  important  principles  laid  down  in  the ! 
preamble  of  the  bill  which  graiHed  it — that 
it  is  disadvantageous  to  any  place  to  be ' 
unrepresented  ;  that  representation  is  es- 1 
sential  to  good  government ;  and  that  those  I 
who  are  lK)und  by  the  laws  should  have  a 
direct  influence  in  the  enactment  of  those 
laws.  All  tliis  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  thirty-fourth 
and  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
which  upward  of  thirty  members  were  ad- 
ded to  the  lower  house.  The  second  ad- 
vantage was  in  support  of  privilege  of  Par- 
liament. A  burgess  of  the  name  of  Fer- 
rers had  been  arrested  on  his  way  to  the 
house.  The  sergeant  was  at  once  sent 
with  the  mace  to  ihe  prison  to  demand  his 
immediate  release.  The  sheriffs  in  whose 
names  the  arrest  had  been  made,  as  well 
as  the  jailer  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  sergeant,  were  subse- 
quently brought  to  the  bar  and  punislied 
with  imprisonment,  while  the  king  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  confirmed  in 
the  strongest  manner  this  great  assertion 
of  privilege.  Hoiinshed,  who  relates  the 
incident,  says,  in  reference  to  this  dem*tnd  ' 
for  release  of  a  party  from  prison  at  the : 
mere  demand  of  the  sergeant  of  the  house, 
that  "  the  chancellor  offered  to  grant  them 
a  writ  of  privilege,  which  they  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  refused,  being  of  a  clear  opin- 
ion that  ail  commandments  and  other  acts 
proceeding  from  the  nether  house  were  to 
be  done  and  executed  by  their  sergeant 
without  writ,  only  by  show  of  his  mace, 
which  was  his  warrant.*' 

In  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  Reformation  was  really  introduced  in 
England,  and  Protestantism  established 
upon  the  soil.  But  the  edifice  was  yet 
feeble,  and  was  indeed  far  from  comple- 
tion,  when  the  sudden  accession  of  Mary, 
on  her  brother's  premature  death,  over-, 
threw  it  altogether.  The  last  effort  of  the 
Reformers, l>efore  that  event  occurred,  may 
be  even  said  to  have  constituted  the  most 
essential  stone  of  the  building;  and  this 
was  not  quite  accomplished  at  its  fall. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  had  been  placed  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  pope ;  and  Cranmer,  with  other 
bishops,  had  contented  themselves  with 
again  taking  out  the  commissions  conce- 
ded to  the  tyranny  of  the  old  king,  by  which 
their  sees  were  merely  held  during  pleas- 1 
ure.  A  new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
had  been  drawn  up,  when  the  young  king 
wna  thrown  upon  his  deathbed. 

One  thing  is  quite /:ertain  in  any  careful ; 
cousideratiun  of  the  tendencies  of  this  short  | 
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reign.  The  Reformation  was  pushed  on 
after  Heifry  the  Eighth's  death  much  too 
precipitately,  and  the  Catholics,  in  conse- 
Quence,  began  to  recover  ground.  In  vain 
did  the  Princess  Mary  herself  implore  to 
have  the  exercise  of  the  old  religion,  to 
which  she  clung,  conceded  to  her  at  home  ; 
in  vain  did  Gardiner  and  Bonner  protest 
against  their  unmerited  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty and  property ;  in  vain  did  even  Heath 
and  Day,  worthy  and  moderate  bishops, 
who  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Reformers 
should  have  wished,  and  only  stopped 
where  they  also  should  have  been  content 
with  making  a  temporary  pause — in  vain 
did  even  these  solicit  charity  or  justice. 
Some  indulgences  there  were  which  Cran- 
mer and  Ridley  would  have  granted,  but 
the  young  king  stood  firm  against  all,  and 
against  his  sister  Mary  with  an  obdurate 
harshness. 

Much  misery  had  meanwhile  been  at- 
tendant on  the  new  distribution  of  the 
Church  lands,  and  insurrections  every- 
where told  of  want  and  of  despair.  The 
comfortable  dish  at  the  convent-door  was 
sighed  for  again.  The  blessings  of  the 
new  faith  had  not  fallen  according  to 
the  promise.  The  waverers  from  the  old 
system  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  the 
protectors  of  the  new  to  abate  their  en- 
thusiasm. What  was  it  that  was  wanted, 
then  ?  Something  that  should  display  the 
worst  vices  of  the  Romanist  faith,  the  big- 
otry, the  intolerance,  the  spiritual  slavery, 
the  lower  deep  than  that  lowest  into  which 
conscience  seemed  threatening  to  return. 
And  then  Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Still 
there  was  something  wanted.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  had  for  some  years  been 
offered  for  sale  in  the  parish  churches,  but 
men  seemed  yet  to  need  an  incentive  to  its 
study — a  light  to  read  it  by ;  and  within 
two  years  the  fires  began  in  Smithfield.  No 
light  of  greater  efficacy  could  have  been 
devised  to  show  the  moderation  of  its  doc- 
trine, the  gentleness  of  its  wisdom,  the  all- 
embracing  charities  of  its  love.  As  hun- 
dreds perished  in  the  flames,  thousands 
upon  tens  of  thousands  began  to  breathe 
with  ardent  hope  the  name  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  daughter. 

This  is  ail  that  need  be  said  of  the  de- 
plorable reign  of  Mary,  save  an  important 
reference  to  one  or  two  strong  intima- 
tions of  reviving  independence  in  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  these  the 
people  seemed  rising  on  the  scene  once 
more.  No  sovereign  packed  that  house 
more  sedulously  with  the  creatures  of  the 
crown  than  Mary  did.  Men  of  the  new 
faith  were  driven  from  the  places  of  elec- 
tion by  force  and  terror ;  foreign  gold  was 
distributed  in  profusion ;  pensions  and 
bribes  universally  rewarded  political  prof- 
ligacy ;  and  a  forcible  exclusion  from  the 
house,  even  after  regular  election,  was  the 
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common  tribute  to  political  honour.  With 
all  this,  Mary  approached  her  first  Parlia- 
ment in  fear.  She  met  them  with  affected 
moderation  on  her  lips,  though  the  fever 
of  bigotry  already  consumed  her  heart. 
Nor  did  the  result  prove  the  fear  mispla- 
ced. This  first  Parliament  was  speedily 
dissolved  for  thwarting  her  in  her  mar- 
riage negotiations.  Another  was  sum- 
moned, and  shared  the  same  fate.  Within 
two  years  she  had  summoned  three  Parlia- 
ments, which,  though  subject  to  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  many  crimes,  are  not,  in 
some  respects,  undeserving  of  most  hon- 
ourable mention. 

In  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  for 
example,  nothing  T!ould  induce  them  to 
ffive  way  to  Mary's  passionate  desire  for 
Philip*  by  conceding  to  that  pirince  a  dig- 
nity which  they  believed  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  independence  of  the  English 
crown,  or  by  conferring  a  political  author- 
ity upon  him  which  might  involve  danger  to 
the  privileges  and  laws  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. They  gave  him,  indeed,  the  empty  ti- 
tle of  king,  which  was  due  to  his  own  in- 
dependent rank,  and  in  everything  else  ex- 
acted much  and  gave  nothing.  Commend- 
able spirit  was  also  shown  in  the  repeated 
negotiations  concerning  the  old  property 
of  the  Church ;  and  guilty  as  these  Parlia- 
ments of  Mary  were  in  much  that  has  dis- 
graced them  with  posterity,  it  is  a  memo- 
rable circumstance  to  record  that  a  band  of 
patriots  absolutely  existed  in  one  of  them 
who,  having  publicly  declared  that  all  their 
efforts  to  serve  the  country  were  unavail- 
ing in  that  assembly,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  remain  to  countenance  what  they 
would  rather  curse,  openly  and  deliberate- 
ly seceded  from  the  house.  Mary's  at- 
torney-general filed  an  information  against 
them,  but  it  was  not  pursued,  and  the 
reiffn  soon  after  sair  ita  close.  Its  work 
had  not  been  left  undone.  For  the  ad- 
vent of  Elizabeth,  all  parties  were  now 
thoroughly  prepared. 

The  glory  of  this  extraordinary  woman's 
reign  was  the  final  uprooting  of  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  faith,  and  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism.  Amid  many  passions 
she  indulged,  and  more  over  which  she  ex- 
ercised a  great  control ;  amid  many  crimes 
she  committed,  and  many  from  which  she 
most  magnanimously  refrained,  this  has 
consecrated  her  memory.  It  was  a  policy 
not  restricted  to  the  country  which  she  gov- 
erned :  she  championed  it  throughout  the 
world.  All  who  were  carrying  on,  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  the  struggle  of  the 
new  faith  in  other  lands,  were  taught,  not 
vainly,  to  appeal  to  her;  and  as  it  was 
one  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  have  given  a  new  interest  to  or- 
dinary politics,  by  lifting  them  out  of  the 
selfish  regions  of  factious  party  into  the 
nobler  and  aerener  atmosphere  of  con- 
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science  and  religion,  the  English  queen, 
while  she  deservedly  won  the  fame  of  a 
defender  of  mental  freedom,  assumed, 
without  desert,  to  be  entitled  to  the  office 
and  the  praise  of  a  defender  of  poh'tical 
freedom  also.  Nor  was  this  delusion 
praciised  unsuccessfully.  It  lasted  for  at 
least  the  half  of  her  entire  reign.  The  de- 
lusion was  then  discovered,  and  in  the 
other  half  a  difference  arose. 

The  piohtical  position  of  Elizabeth  at  her 
accession  was  in  all  respects  very  striking. 
She  at  once  entered  on  the  easy  inherit- 
ance of  that  estate  which  the  singular 
stewardship  of  her  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  cultivating  and  improving  for  up- 
ward of  seventy  years,  and,  as  it  might  now 
almost  seem,  for  her  use  alone.  But  the 
tenure  of  the  estate  was  not  less  singular 
than  its  growth  or  its  extent.  Once  car- 
ried to  its  highest  point  of  cultivation,  it 
was  doomed  to  inevitable  and  speedy  de- 
cay ;  its  ripeness  and  its  rottenness  must 
appear  together.  Elizabeth  lived  to  enjoy 
the  one,  and  not  altogether  to  escape  the 
other.  Tlie  state  in  the  first  period  of  her 
reign  1  That  was  Elizabeth.  The  state 
in  the  second  period  ?  That  was  a  combi- 
nation of  Elizabeth,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  rack,  and  the  scaffold. 

Her  desire  and  resolve  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  political  system  of  her  fa- 
ther and  gnmdfather  appeared  immediately 
on  her  accession.  Everything  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plan.  The  House  of  Lords  had 
now  no  power  independent  of  the  crown, 
for  by  the  sole  pleasure  and  will  of  the 
sovereign  it  had  of  late  existed ;  the  fear 
of  confiscation  and  the  scaffold  on  one 
hand,  the  hope  of  influence  and  Church 
properly  on  the  other,  dealt  out  with  a 
most  impartial  regard  to  the  regal  interest 
from  the  steps  of  the  Tudor  throne,  held 
that  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  reign,  in  the  humblest  subjection  to 
Elizabeth— a  nullity,  a  negation  in  the  state. 
For  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  business 
of  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  would 
so  far  occupy  the  members  as  to  leave 
undisputedly,  at  the  first,  a  dictation  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  civil  government  in  the 
queen's  own  hands.  And  this  was  a  just 
belief;  the  members  were  so  propitiated. 
»*I  have  heard  of  old  Parliament  men," 
said  Peter  Wentworth,  from  his  place  in 
that  house,  twenty  years  afterward,  *'  that 
the  banishment  of  the  pope  and  popery, 
and  the  restoring  of  true  religion,  had  their 
beginning  from  this  house,  and  not  from 
the  bishops.*'  With  regard  to  the  people, 
it  was  always  Elizabeth's  fondest  purpose 
to  place  herself  at  their  head.  I'he  idea 
which  had  entered  her  great  spirit  seems 
to  have  been,  that  she  could  flin^  down 
every  barrier  between  the  sovereign  au- 
thority and  the  popular  allegiance.     Her 
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snbjccts  she  would  have  made  her  children. 
Her  kingdom  was  to  be  to  her  as  her  own 
palace.  It  might  be  said,  even,  that  she 
did  not  so  much  desire  to  be  a  sovereign 
prince  as  to  be  a  sovereign  demagogue. 
She  would  mix  with  the  people,  gladly 
make  their  interests  hers,  condescend  to 
their  amusements,  uphold  their  prejudices, 
gossip  with  them,  joke  with  them,  swear 
with  them,  but  never,  on  any  pretence, 
suffer  them  to  mount  higher  than  her  knee. 
Their  aspiring  tendencies  she  never  coun- 
tenaacea.  'While  she  patted  a  mayor  or 
an  alderman  on  the  head,  she  disdained  to 
lift  her  finger  for  the  support  of  a  Spenser 
or  a  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  genius  found 
no  protection  in  her.  nor  did  she  ever  give 
any  direct  encouragement  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature.  The  reverse  of  this  has 
been  stated  so  confidently  and  so  long, 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  replace  it  by  the 
truth.  Sad  and  sorry  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
the  truth  notwithstanding. 

But  the  people,  in  her  despite,  had  their 
Spensers  and  their  Shakspeares ;  they  had 
their  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  its  les- 
sons of  brotherhood  and  charity ;  they  had 
their  tales  of  a  New  World,  their  lessons 
from  the  Old  ;  they  had  as  free  an  access 
to  the  great  literature  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  that  of  the  living  and  surpassing 
genius  which  surrounded  them ;  they  had 
poetry  in  thought,  and  poetry  in  action ; 
adventure  and  chivalry  moved  in  living 
realities  through  the  land ;  and  the  com- 
monest people  might  lift  caps,  as  they 
passed  along  the  streets,  to  a  Drake,  a  Sid- 
ney, or  a  Raleigh.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  the  rising  influences  which  marked 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  family  should 
thus  appear  in  full  and  active  operation  on 
the  mmda  of  the  English  people,  to  sen- 
tence to  a  gradual  but  certain  downfall  the 
half  political,  half  patriarchal  system  of 
this  famous  woman,  by  far  the  greatest  of 
the  race. 

Discontent  directed  itself  first  against 
the  weakest  and  most  ominous  quarter. 
In  the  year  1570,  the  institution  of  epis- 
copacy  in  the  Protestant  Church  was 
openly  assailed  by  the  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  There 
nad  been  an  active  discussion  going  on 
for  some  years  on  matters  of  minor  con- 
sideration. Tippets  had  been  violently 
contested,  and  sad  and  serious  had  been 
disputes  on  the  surplice.  But  now,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  imperious  Parker, 
who  had*  declared  that  he  would  maintain 
to  the  death  these  essentials  of  the  new 
religion,  all  farther  mention  of  such  mat- 
ters ceased,  and  the  archbishop  was  sum- 
moned to  maintain  to  the  death  neither 
tippet  nor  surplice,  but  the  whole  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy  of  England.  This  was 
sudden,  but  the  people  did  not  seem  to  be 
taken  suddanly.  Cartwright's  lectures 
were  ae  a  match  to  a  train,  and  a  formi- 


I  dable  party  of  Puritans  forthwith  started  up 
'  in  England. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  great  danger 
lay  here.  It  was,  of  course,  an  essential 
feature  in  the  Tudor  system,  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Rome 
should  be  left  untouched.  At  a  time  when 
politics  had  suddenly  become,  as  it  were, 
only  a  part  and  parcel  of  religion,  the  idea 
of  unlimited  spiritual  dominion  was  too 
valuable  to  be  surrendered,  implying,  as 
by  a  very  simple  analogy  it  did,  unlimited 
temporal  dominion  also.  This  dominion, 
again,  by  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uni- 
formity, was  placed  at  the  absolute  use  tod 
disposal  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus  formal- 
ly assumed  the  cast-off  robes  of  the  pope. 
But  such  an  assumption,  even  so  early, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  fruitful 
places.  The  very  Catholics  assumed  a  vir- 
tue in  the  eyes  of  the  more  pure  religious 
Reformers,  when  they  saw  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  persecution  with  which  the 
queen  indiscreetly  visited  them,  and  felt, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
that  even  they  themselves  would  not  be 
able  altogether  to  escape  its  penalties. 

It  was  prohibited  by  that  statute,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  oflfence,  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the 
second,  and  imprisonment  during  life  for 
the  third,  that  a  minister  should,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  use  any  but  the  established 
Liturgy ;  and  a  fine  was,  at  the  same  time, 
imposed  on  all  who  should  absent  them- 
selves from  church  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days.  The  act  of  supremacy  was  much 
more  atrocious.  It  enacted,  with  what  has 
been  truly  termed  an  iniquitous  and  san- 
guinary retrospect,  that  all  persons  who 
had  ever  taken  holy  orders,  or  any  degree 
in  the  universities,  or  had  been  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  the  la#8,  or  held  any  office 
in  their  execution,  should  be  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  to 
them  by  a  bishop,  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  great  seal.  A  prsmunire 
was  the  penalty  for  the  first  refusal ;  death, 
under  the  pains  of  high  treason,  for  a 
second. 

Not  without  a  manly  protest  did  these 
statutes  pass  at  the  time.  **  I  say,'*  ex- 
claimed Lord  Montagu,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  **  that  this  law  that  is  pretend- 
ed is  not  necessary;  forasmuch  as  the 
Catholics  of  this  realm  disturb  not,  nor 
hinder  the  public  aflfairs  of  the  realm, 
neither  spiritual  nor  temporal.  They  dis- 
pute not,  they  preach  not,  they  disobey  not 
the  queen,  they  cause  no  trouble  nor  tu- 
mults among  the  people. ...  I  do  entreat 
whether  it  be  just  to  make  this  penal 
statute  to  force  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
to  receive  and  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Protestants  upon  pain  of  death.  This,  I 
say,  is  a  thing  most  unjust.  For  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  all  civil 
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laws.  The  reason  is,  for  that  naturally  no 
inrni  can,  or  ought  to  be  constrained  to 
take  for  certain  that  which  he  holdeth  to 
be  uncertain.  For  this  repu{]rneth  to  the 
natural  liberty  of  man's  understanding. 
For  understanding  may  be  persecuted,  but 
not  forced.  It  is  sufficient  and  enough  for 
Protestants  to  keep  possession  of  the 
churches,  and  the  authority  to  preach  and 
excommunicate,  not  to  seek  to  force  and 
strain  men  to  do  or  believe,  by  compulsion, 
what  they  believe  not ;  and  not  to  swear, 
and  to  make  God  witness  of  their  lie.'' 
This  was  spoken  in  1562,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Atkinson  vainly  adjured  the 
House  of  Commons  with  equal  eloquence, 
and  as  fine  a  sense  of  philosophic  tolera- 
tion, to  listen  to  like  reason.  "  Is  it  not," 
be  asked,  *'a  sufficient  punishment  for  a 
man  that  he  shall  not,  by  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing, so  long  as  he  continueth  a  certain 
opinion,  bear  any  office,  or  have  any  coun- 
tenance in  this  commonwealth  1  What 
better  proof  can  you  have  of  the  goodness 
of  tiie  law,  that  you  see,  since  that  time, 
no  great  breach  of  the  law ;  no  seditious 
congregations,  no  tumult,  but  the  common 
peace  well  keptl . . .  Suppose  you  that  the 
greatest  part  will  refuse  the  oath  ?  Think 
you  that  all  that  take  it  change  their  con- 
sciences t  Nay,  many  a  false  shrew  there 
is,  that  will  lay  his  hand  to  the  book  when 
his  heart  shall  be  far  off.  Of  this  hath  this 
house  full  experience.  If  men,  for  trifles, 
will  forswear  themselves,  it  cannot  choose 
but  be  perilous  when  their  goods,  lands, 
liberties,  and  lives  shall  depend  upon  it. 
And  if  men  were  seditious  before,  now  will 
they  become  ten  times  more  seditious. 
And  if  any  were  rebellious  before,  now 
will  his  heart  become  more  rebellious ;  for 
that  he  is  enforced  to  perjury. . .  I  beseech 
you,''  concluded  this  admirable  speaker,  in 
a  tone  of  prophetic  warning,  "  I  beseech 
you  tliat  you  will  well  remember  the  trust 
that  your  country  putteih  in  you ;  and,  since 
you  have  the  sword  in  your  hand  to  strike, 
be  well  ware  whom  you  strike.  For  some 
shall  you  strike  that  are  your  near  friends, 
some  your  kinsmen,  but  all  your  country- 
men, and  even  Christians.  And  though 
you  may  like  these  doings,  yet  may  it  be 
that  your  heirs  after  you  may  mislike 
them ;  and  then  farewell  your  name  and 
^worship." 

The  dangers  thus  predicted  fell  even 
more  heavily  than  had  been  foreseen.  The 
sword  struck,  and  recoiled  from  the  breasts 
of  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Persecution, 
insurrection,  and  the  scaffold  went  on,  af- 
ter Protestantism  had  been  immoveably  es- 
tablished, in  a  continual  round.  Not  the 
admirable  and  devoted  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  threatened  approach  of  the 
armada,  when,  in  that  "  agony  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  name,"  they  flocked  in 
every  county  to  the  lord-lieutenant's  stand- 
^od  implored  to  be  allowed  to  prove 


that  the  national  glory  of  England  was 
dearer  to  them  than  their  religion  itself: 
not  even  this  abated  the  severities  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the 
hatred  borne  by  the  purer  order  of  the  Re- 
formers to  Romanism  and  its  professors 
in  the  slightest  degree  tended  to  the  toler- 
ation of  Protestant  nonconformity.  In- 
deed, the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  last 
case  was  perhaps  more  keen  and  personal 
than  in  the  first.  Elizabeth  loved,  to  the 
latest  moment  of  her  life,  the  gorgeous 
ceremonials  of  religion,  as  she  chcri^$hed 
all  that  placed  in  subjection  to  antliority 
the  senses  and  the  faith  of  men.  It  was 
with  this  feeling  that  she  clothed  her 
own  bishops  in  such  supreme  authority; 
that  she  adhered  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
which,  but  for  this,  her  masculine  sense 
would  have  put  aside  in  scorn  ;  that  she 
called  in  to  a  constant  share  in  her  govern- 
ment, during  its  later  period,  the  rack  and 
the  scaffold,  and  bequeathed  to  her  suc- 
cessors a  regal  inheritance  rotting  to  its 
very  core.  No  bishop^  no  kinsr,  was  a  danger- 
ous, and,  indeed,  fatal  maxim.  Its  very  form 
implied  not  only  an  endeavour  to  check  the 
great  impulses  of  the  Reformation,  but  also 
the  possibility  of  a  rebound  from  that  en- 
deavour which  would  involve  ruin  to  both 
bishop  and  king.     And  so  it  proved. 

Carlwright's  lectures  at  Oxford  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  movement  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  few  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  April,  1571,  Mr.  Strickland, 
"  a  grave  and  ancient  man  of  great  zeal," 
rose  and  addressed  the  house  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  temper,  on  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  presented  a  bill  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Common  Prayer.  This 
was  followed,  a  few  days  after,  by  a  bill  to 
take  away  the  granting  of  licenses  and  dis- 
pensations by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  queen,  upon  this,  interfered,  in 
great  anger.  Mr.  Strickland's  bills  were 
arrested,  and  himself  too.  Ho  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  and  commanded 
not  to  return  to  the  house  till  their  farther 
pleasure.  This  was  resented  with  spirit 
and  success ;  and  Mr.  Strickland,  in  despite 
of  queen  and  council,  resumed  his  seat  next 
day,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Yelverton  said,  "  that  all  mat- 
ters not  treason,  or  too  much  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  the  imperial  crown,  were  tolerable 
there,  where  all  things  came  to  be  con- 
sidered of,  and  where  there  was  such  ful- 
ness of  power  as  even  tlie  right  of  the 
crown  to  be  determined ;  and  by  warrant 
whereof  we  had  so  resolved,  that  to  say  the 
Parliament  had  no  power  to  determine  of 
the  crown  was  high  treason.  He  remem- 
bered how  that  men  are  not  there  for  them- 
selves, but  for  their  counties.  He  showed 
it  was  fit  for  princes  to  have  their  pren>g- 
atives,  but  yet  the  same  to  he  straitened 
within  reasonable  limits,    llie  princo,  h« 
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showed,  could  not  herself  make  laws, 
neither  ought  she,  by  the  same  reason,  break 
laws."  He  concluded  with  defending  both 
Mr.  Strickland  and  his  bills. 

Such  expressions  may  well  startle  the 
believers  in  tliat  kind  of  history  wliich  com- 
pares England  and  Elizabeth  to  Turkey 
and  its  sultan.  But  they  were  not  then 
uttered  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign.  The 
political  achievements  of  the  days  of  the 
elder  Henr>-s  and  Edwards  were  not  to  be 
so  soon  forgotten.  The  principles  implied 
had  been  laid  down  over  and  over  again, 
though  the  peculiar  crisis  of  affairs  at 
Elizabeth's  accession  enabled  her,  as  I 
have  shown,  to  dispense  \yith  them  largely 
in  her  practice.  As  early  as  1566,  Onslow, 
then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  his  sessional  a(klrcss  to  the 
throne.  **  For,  by  our  common  law,"  he 
said,  **  although  there  be  for  the  prince  pro- 
vided many  princely  prerogatives  and  roy- 
alties, yet  it  is  not  such  as  the  prince 
can  take  money  or  other  things,  or  do  as 
he  will,  at  his  own  pleasure,  without  order ; 
but  quietly  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  enjoy 
their  own,  without  wrongful  oppression, 
wherein  other  princes,  by  their  liberty,  do 
take  as  pleaseth  them."  He  nt-xt  proceed- 
ed to  tell  the  queen  "*  that,  as  a  good  prince, 
she  was  not  given  to  tyranny  contrary  to 
the  laws,  had  not  attempted  to  make  laws 
contrary  to  order,  but  had  orderly  called 
this  Parliament,  who  perceived  certain 
wants,  and  thereunto  had  put  their  helping 
band."  Onslow  was  at  this  time  the 
queen's  solicitor  as  well  as  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  Elizabeth  offered  no  denial  to 
his  claims  either  for  the  house  or  the  com- 
mon law. 

Harrison,  who  was  a  writer  of  some  au- 
thority, used  still  stronger  language  a  little 
later  in  the  reign.  ''  This  house,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  commons,  "  hath  the  most 
high  and  absolute  power  of  the  realme; 
for  thereby  kings  and  mightie  princes  have 
from  time  to  time  been  deposed  from  their 
thrones ;  laws  either  enacted  or  abrogated ; 
offendors  of  all  sorts  punished ;  and  cor- 
rupted religion  either  disannulled  or  re- 
formed. To  be  short,  whatsoever  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  did  in  their  centuriafis  or  tri- 
bunitiis  comuiis,  the  same  is  and  may  be 
done  by  authoritie  of  our  Parlement  House, 
which  is  the  head  and  body  of  all  the 
realme,  and  the  place  wherem  everie  par- 
ticular person  is  intended  to  be  present,  if 
not  by  himselfe,  yet  by  his  advocate  or  at- 
tornie.  For  this  cause,  also,  anything 
ther  enacted  is  not  to  be  misliked,  but 
obeied  of  all  men  without  contradiction  or 
grudge."  The  noble  language  employed 
by  Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
is  more  accessible,  and  need  not  be  repeat- 
ed here.  He  anticipates  in  that  the  whole 
theory  of  Lock«;  in  every  part  of  it  de- 


rives the  origin  of  government  explicitly, 
both  in  right  and  in  fact,  from  a  primary 
contract ;  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  expressly  lays  down 
that  of  Elizabeth  as  a  government  restrain- 
ed by  law. 

But,  finally,  I  may  quote  the  striking  ex- 
pressions of  Aylmer,  afterward  Bishop  of 
London,  as  early  as  1559,  when  he  answer- 
ed Knox's  *'  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
llie  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  The 
blast  had  been  blown  against  Mary,  but  the 
echo  of  the  sound  loitered  disagreeably  in 
the  ears  of  the  new  queen.  "  Well,"  says 
Aylmer,  "a  woman  may  not  reigne  in 
F^ngland  :  better  in  England  than  any- 
where, as  it  shall  wel  appcre  to  him  that 
withoute  affection  will  consider  the  kindeof 
regiment ;  while  I  conferre  ours  with  oth- 
er as  it  is  in  it  selfe,  and  not  maymed  by 
usurpacion,  I  can  find  none  either  so  good 
or  so  indifferent.  The  regiment  of  Eng- 
land is  not  a  mere  monarchic,  as  some,  for 
lack  of  consideracion,  thinke,  nor  a  mere 
oligarchic,  nor  democrdtie,  but  a  rule  mixte 
of  all  those,  wherein  each  one  of  these 
have  or  should  have  like  authoritie.  Thim- 
age  whereof,  and  not  the  image,  but  the 
thing  in  dede,  it  is  to  be  sene  in  the  Par- 
liament Hous,  wherein  you  shall  find  these 
thre  estats :  the  king  or  queue,  which  rep- 
resenteth  the  monarche;  the  noble  men, 
which  be  the  aristocratic ;  and  the  burgess- 
es and  knights,  the  democratic.  The  verye 
same  had  Lacedemonia,  the  noblest  huA 
best  city  governed  that  ever  was ;  thei  had 
theire  kings,  theire  senate  and  Hippagretes, 
which  wer  for  the  people.  As  in  Lacede- 
monia none  of  these  could  make  or  break 
laws,  order  for  wjirre  or  peac,  or  do  any 
thing  without  thother;  the  king  nothing 
without  the  senate  and  commons,  nor  ei- 
ther of  them  or  both  withoute  the  king  (al- 
beit the  senate  and  the  ephori  had  greater 
authoritie  than  the  king  had).  In  like  ma- 
ner,  if  tlie  Parliament  use  theire  privile- 
ges, the  king  can  ordein  nothing  withoute 
them.  If  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurping 
it,  and  theire  foUye  in  permitting  it.  .  .  But 
to  what  purpose  is  all  this  1  To  declare 
that  it  is  not  in  Englt^d  so  daungerous  a 
matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler  as  men  take 
it  to  be.  For,  first :  it  is  not  she  that  ru- 
leth,  but  the  laws,  the  executors  whereof 
be  her  judges  appointed  by  her,  her  justi- 
ces, and  such  other  officers.  Secondly : 
she  maketh  -no  statutes  or  laws,  but  the 
honorable  court  of  Parliament ;  she  break- 
eth  none,  but  it  must  be  she  and  they  to- 
gether, or  else  not.  If,  on  the  other  part, 
the  regiment  were  such,  as  all  hanged 
uppon  the  king's  or  queue's  wil,  and  not 
uppou  the  lawes  wrytten ;  if  she  might  de- 
cre,  and  make  lawes  alone,  without  her 
senate ;  if  she  judged  offences  according 
to  her  wisdome,  and  not  by  limitation  of 
statutes  and  laws ;  if  she  might  dispose 
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alone  of  warre  and  peac ;  if,  to  be  short,  she 
Vfer  a  mere  moiiark,  aikl  not  a  mixte  ruler, 
you  might,  peradventure,  make  me  to  feare 
the  matter  the  more,  and  the  les  to  de- 
fend the  cause.  But  the  state  being  as  it 
is  or  ought  to  be  (if  men  wer  wurth  theyr 
eares),  1  can  se  no  cause  of  feare."  And 
no  fear  there  was.  The  slumber  was  only 
for  a  time.  Men  were  worth  their  ears, 
and  had  resolved  that  neither  piUory  nor 
rack  should  continue  to  make  light  of  them. 
After  Strickland's  return  to  the  house,  a 
very  bold  step  was  taken,  and  taken  sue- 
'  cessfully.  It  had  been  found  necessary 
that  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  as 
altered  from  those  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  settled  in  the  convocation  of  1562, 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
to  make  them  more  binding  on  the  clergy. 
They  were  now  introduced.  On  those 
that  related  to  matters  of  faith  no  discus- 
sion arose ;  while,  on  those  that  declared 
the  lawfulness  of  the  established  form  of 
consecrating  bishops  and  priests,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  crown,  and  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  order  rites  and  ceremonies,  an 
opposition  started  up  of  so  decided  a  char- 
acter, that  the  house  eventually  withheld 
its  assent  to  them,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
word  **  only"  into  a  portion  of  the  statute 
excluded  those  articles  from  legislative  as- 
sent. Peter  Wentworth,  one  of  Strick- 
land's supporters  and  fellow-patriots,  and 
the  most  distinguished  assertor  of  civil  lib- 
erty in  Elizabeth's  reign,  described  in  a 
subsequent  Parliament  his  conversation  on 
this  subject  with  Archbishop  Parker.  **  I 
was,"  said  this  bold  and  honest  speaker, 
*' among  others,  the  last  Parliament  sent 
for  unto  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
Articles  of  Religion  that  then  passed  this 
house.  He  asked  us  why  we  did  put  out 
of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies, 
consecrating  of  bishops,  and  such  like? 
'  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  *  because  we  were  so 
occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  examine  them  how  they  agreed 
with  the  Word  of  God.'    *  What,'  said  he, 

*  surely  you  mistook  the  matter ;  you  will 
refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein?' 

*  No,  by  the  faith  I,  bear  to  God,'  said  I, 
*we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  under- 
stand what  it  is  ;  for  that  were  but  to  make 
you  popes ;  make  you  popes  who  list,'  said 
I,  *  for  we  will  make  you  none.'  And  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  a 
pope-hke  speech,  and  I  fear  lest  our  bish- 
ops do  attribute  this  of  the  pope's  canons 
unto  themselves,  Papa  non  potest  errare; 
for  surely,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  re- 
form things  amisSi  and  not  to  spurn  against 
God's  people  for  writing  therein  as  they 
do :  but  I  can  tell  them  news ;  they  do  but 
kick  against  the  pricks,  for  undoubtedly 
they  both  have,  and  do  err." 

MaMe  you  fopes  who  list ,  for  we  wiU  make 

pou  none,  is,  in  a  single  sentence,  a  whole 

^'ViteC^,     TJbe  people  were  taught  to  re- 


ject  the  false  dogma  of  a  papal  supremacy, 
and  suddenly  found  a  High  Church  principle 
of  a  character  scarcely  less  offensive  lift- 
ing up  its  insolent  head  among  them. 
Having  achieved  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  and  national  independence  in  the 
all-important  matter  of  religion,  they  were 
instantly  required  to  submit  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  of  civil  power  and  con- 
scientious belief  almost  less  tolerable  than 
that  which  they  so  reluctantly  bore  in  the 
days  of  papal  slavery.  The  intellect  and 
chivalry  of  the  land,  Us  earnest  and  serious 
persuasions,  alike  forbade  it.  And  now  a 
sudden  encounter  of  both  gave  birth  to  a 
new  race  of  men,  who  were  soon  destined 
to  start  forth,  still  affronted  by  that  No  king, 
no  bishop  cry,  bear  down  both  Church  and 
throne  mto  the  dust.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Arcadia  were  the  parents  of  the 
men  of  Charles  and  Cromwell. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  which  began 
against  Elizabeth  herself  was  so  far  con 
ducted  with  spirit  and  with  boldness,  as  to 
achieve  many  very  solid  and  large  acces- 
sions to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  farther  reference  to),  as  well  as  to 
leave  on  lasting  record  a  valuable  protest 
against  the  Tudor  system,  as  one  which 
centuries  of  English  history  rejected  and 
disclaimed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth 
packed  the  house  with  placemen  ;  in  vain 
she  flooded  the  country  party  with  up- 
ward of  sixty-two  new  members.  The 
Wentworths  and  Stricklands  still  remain- 
ed, and  still  in  every  session  proclaimed 
at  least  the  duty  and  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  every  public  matter,  to 
remedy  every  public  abuse,  to  avert,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  public  mischief  The 
cry  of  English  liberty  was  never  raised 
more  piercingly,  though  it  remained  for 
later  days  to  send  back  to  it  a  louder  and 
more  terrible  echo. 

"Two  things,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Peter 
Wentworth,  in  the  session  of  1576,  "  two 
things  do  great  hurt  in  this  place,  of  the 
which  I  do  mean  to  speak.  The  one  is  a 
rumour  which  runneth  about  the  house, 
and  this  it  is :  *  take  heed  what  you  do ; 
the  queen's  majesty  liketh  not  such  a  mat- 
ter ;  whosoever  preferreth  it,  she  will  be 
offended  with  him.'  Or  the  contrary  :  *  her 
majesty  liketh  of  such  a  matter ;  whoso- 
ever speaketh  against  it,  she  will  be  much 
offended  with  him.'  The  other  is,  that 
sometimes  a  message  is  brought  into  the 
house,  either  of  commanding  or  inhibiting, 
very  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  consultation.  I  would  to  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  two  were  buried  in 
hell ;  I  mean  rumours  and  messages  ...  I 
will  show  you  a  reason,"  continued  this 
honest  orator,  and  he  had  a  brother,  Paul 
Wentworth,  worthy  of  him, "  I  will  show 
you  a  reason  to  prove  it  perilous  always 
[  Vo  follow  the  priuce*8  mind.    Many  times 
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it  falleth  out  that  a  prince  may  favour  a 
cause  perilous  to  himself  and  the  whole 
state.  What  are  we,  then,  if  we  follow 
the  prince's  mind  t  Are  we  not  unfaithful 
unto  God,  our  prince,  and  state?  Yes, 
truly;  for  we  are  chosen  of  the  whole 
realm,  of  a  special  trust  and  confidence  by 
them  reposed  in  us...  Sir,  I  will  dis- 
charge my  conscience  and  duties  to  God, 
my  prince,  and  country.  Certain  it  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tllat  none  is  without  fault, 
no,  not  our  noble  queen,  sith  her  majesty 
hath  committed  great  fault,  yea,  danger- 
ous faults  to  herself ...  No  estate  can 
stand  where  the  prince  will  not  be  govern- 
ed by  advice.**.  For  these  daring  referen- 
ces to  the  sovereign.  Went  worth  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  justified  all  he 
had  uttered,  and  was  flung  into  the  Tower. 
The  house  obtained  his  release  after  a 
month's  imprisonment ;  but  shortly  after 
his  reappearance  he  was  again  arrested 
and  committed,  with  several  friends  and 
supporters;  again  released;  and,  on  re- 
suming his  seat,  again  in  bitter  opposi- 
tion. The  spirit  which  animated  him 
could  not  be  repressed  by  bonds,  could 
not  by  death  be  extinguished. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Elizabeth  re- 
sist it  so  longi  Because  she  had  wily 
counsellors,  and,  in  everything  that  direct- 
ly afifected  the  comforts  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  prin- 
cess. She  husbanded  her  tyranny,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  laid  its  finger  lightly  on 
the  commonalty  of  England.  She  would 
have  treated  them,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  though  they  were  her  own.  She  was 
frugal  in  her  personal  wants,  and  never 
kept  an  ill-supplied  exchequer.  In  the  first 
session  after  Wentworth's  more  determin- 
ed resistance,  she  had  generously  remitted 
one  subsidy  voted  to  her,  and  was  yet  able, 
after  the  close  of  that  session,  which  had 
been  more  than  commonly  distasteful,  to 
dispense  with  farther  subsidies  for  the 
space  of  ^ve  years,  during  which  she  re- 
frained from  summoning  another  Parlia- 
ment. When  compelled,  at  last,  to  do  so, 
the  invincible  Wentworth  again  presented 
himself,  with  a  still  stronger  and  more 
compact  band  of  allies,  and  again  the  re- 
monstrances began. 

Her  last  House  of  Commons  met  in  1601, 
and  its  proceedings  imply  a  serious  advance 
of  hostile  temper,  as  well  in  the  country  as 
the  house.  I  quote  a  singular  extract  from 
one  of  the  debates  on  subsidies — which  had 
been  rendered  more  needful  to  Elizabeth 
by  a  foreign  war,  an  Irish  rebellion,  and  a 
sudden  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money 
— from  a  report  of  the  time.  "  Then  Ser- 
geant Heyle :  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much 
that  the  house  will  stand  upon  granting 
of  a  subsidy,  or  the  time  of  payment,  when 
all  we  have  is  her  majesty's ;  and  she  may 
lawfully,  at  her  pleasure,  take  it  from  us. 
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Yea,  she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our 
lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  her 
crown.'  At  which  all  the  house  hemmed, 
and  laughed,  and  talked.  '  Well,'  quoth 
Sergeant  Heyle,  *  all  your  hemming  shall 
not  put  me  out  of  countenance.'  So  Mr. 
Speaker  stood  up  and  said, '  It  is  a  great 
disorder  that  this  should  be  used  ;  for  it  is 
the  ancient  use  of  every  man  to  be  silent 
when  any  one  speaketh;  and  he  that  is 
speaking  should  be  suffered  to  deliver  his 
mind  without  interruption.'  So  the  ser- 
geant proceeded  ;  and  when  he  had  spoken 
a  little  while,  the  house  hemmed  again, 
and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech 
he  said,  *  he  could  prove  his  former  posi- 
tion by  precedent  in  the  times  of  Henry 
the  Third,  King  John,  King  Stephen,'  &c., 
which  was  the  occasion  of  their  hem- 
ming." It  is  significant  to  mark  in  this 
that  the  worthy  sergeant  stands  alone  in 
his  obsolete  views  and  obsolete  precedents. 
All  the  house  laughed  at  him.  How  short 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  ser- 
geant might  have  been  coughing  at  the 
house,  and  the  house  complaining  of  the 
sergeant ! 

But  out  of  doors  there  is  laughter  too, 
and  remark  upon  public  affairs.  Gathering 
clusters  of  common  men  discuss  the  do- 
ings of  Parliament,  even  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  passes  along  in  his  carria^^e.  Mob 
orators  are  collecting;  eager  faces  are 
turned  to  them.  The  common  people 
themselves,  at  last,  seem  to  be  taking  pol- 
itics in  hand.  "  1  must  needs  give  you  this 
for  a  future  caution,"  said  Cecil  to  the  as- 
sembled commons,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1601,  "  that  whatsoever  is  subject  to 
public  expectation  cannot  be  good,  while 
the  Parliament  matters  are  ordinary  talk 
in  the  street.  I  have  heard  myself,  being 
in  my  coach,  these  words  spoken  aloud : 
*  God  prosper  those  that  further  the  over- 
throw of  these  monopolies!  God  send 
the  prerogative  touch  not  our  liberty  !'  I 
think  those  persons  would  be  ^lad  that 
all  sovereignty  were  converted  mto  pop- 
ularity ;  we  being  here  but  the  popular 
mouth,  and  our  liberty  the  liberty  of  the 
subject." 

And  Cecil  might  the  less  inaptly  think 
so,  since  his  mistress  had  sent  him  there 
with  a  conciliatory  message  from  the 
throne,  freely  surrendering  her  demand  of 
certain  monopolies,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  occasioned  several  fierce  de- 
bates of  resistance  in  the  house.  It  is  a 
memorable  thing  that  this  should  have  been 
one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  the  great 
Elizabeth.  It  illustrates  her  system  of 
government,  the  means  by  which  she  had 
sustained  it  so  long,  and  the  inevitable  cer- 
tainty that  it  could  not  be  sustained  much 
longer.  Her  mission  had  reached  its  close. 
She  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  days  afterward,  and  spoke  to  them 
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in  a  gentle  and  melancholy  tone,  as  though 
conscious  the  meeting  would  be  their 
last. 

"  Of  myself,"  she  said,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
vindication,  and  she  might  say  it  with  truth 
and  pride,  "  I  must  say  this  :  I  never  was 
any  greedy,  scraping  grasper,  nor  a  strait, 
fast-holding  prince,  nor  yet  a  waster ;  my 
heart  was  never  set  on  worldly  goods,  but 
only  for  my  subjects'  good.  What  you  do 
bestow  on  me,  I  will  not  hoard  it  up,  but , 
receive  it  to  bestow  on  you  again.  Yea, 
mine  own  properties  I  account  yours. 
Since  I  was  queen,"  she  continued,  "yet 
never  did  I  put  my  pen  to  any  grant,  but 
that  upon  pretext  and  semblance  made 
unto  me  that  it  was  both  good  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  subjects  in  general,  though  a 
private  profit  to  some  of  my  ancient  ser- 
vants, who  had  deserved  it  well.  But  the 
contrary  being  found  by  experience,  I  am 
exceeding  beholden  to  such  subjects  as 
would  move  the  same  at  first.  .  .  .  And  if 
my  kingly  bounty  hath  been  abused,  and 
my  grants  turned  to  the  hurt  of  my  people, 
contrary  to  my  will  and  meaning,  or  if  any 
in  authority  under  me  have  neglected  or 

r^rvertod  what  I  have  committed  to  them, 
hope  God  will  not  lay  their  culps  and  of- 
fences to  my  charge.  ...  To  be  a  king," 
she  added,  with  an  eloquent  and  even  af- 
fecting protest  against  any  harsh  judgment 
in  posterity,  "  to  be  a  king  and  wear  a 
crown  is  more  glorious  to  them  that  see  it 
than  it  is  pleasure  to  them  that  bear  it. 
For  myself,  I  was  never  so  much  enticed 
with  the  glorious  name  of  a  king,  or  royal 
authority  of  a  queen,  as  delighted  that  God 
hath  made  me  his  instrument  to  maintain 
his  truth  and  glory,  and  to  defend  this  king- 
dcfm  from  peril,  dishonour,  tyranny,  and 
oppression.  There  will  never  queen  sit  in 
my  seat  with  more  zeal  to  my  country  or 
care  to  my  subjects,  and  that  will  sooner, 
with  willingness,  yield  and  venture  her  life 
for  your  good  and  safety,  than  myself. 
And  though  you  have  had,  and  may  have, 
many  princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sit- 
ting in  this  seat,  yet  you  never  had,  or  shall 
have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and 
loving.  Should  I  ascribe  anything  to  my- 
self and  mj  sexly  weakness,  I  were  not 
worthy  to  live  then,  and,  of  all,  most  un- 
worthy of  the  mercies  I  have  had  from 
God,  who  h^th  ever  yet  given  me  a  heart 
which  never  yet  feared  foreign  or  home 
enemies.  .  .  .  And  so  I  commit  you  all  to 
your  best  fortunes  and  farther  councils. 
And  I  pray  you,  Mr,  Comptroller,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, and  you  of  my  council,  that  before 
these  gentlemen  depart  into  their  counties, 
you  bring  them  all  to  kiss  my  hand." 

And  having  so  spoken,  this  lion-hearted 
woman  returned  to  her  palace,  passed  a 
few  more  months  there  in  depression  and 
in  sorrow,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  her  crown 
to  her  "  cousin  of  Scotland."    The  Stuart ! 


race  at  once  and  undisputedly  ascended 
the  English  throne. 

The  movement  which  hurled  them  from 
it,  and  led  to  the  temporary  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  our  country,  is  described  in 
this  volume.  The  biographies  it  contains 
are  so  eventful,  that  the  history  of  the  a^e 
itself  might  well  be  written  in  it;  for  the 
times,  awful  as  they  were,  were  not  greater 
than  the  men.  The  ideas  bf  both  present 
themselves  to  us  at  once,  like  shadowy  and 
solid  giants  standing  together,  and  hardly 
letting  us  discern  which  leads  the  other. 

The  subjects  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  various  stages  in  the  strug- 
gle, from  the  opposition  in  the  reign  of 
James  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
and  thence  to  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
erection  of  a  republic,  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  resumption  of  power  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  abdication  of  his  son. 
I  have  included  the  principal  person  who 
adhered  to  Charles.  The  exertions  of  the 
great  men  who  founded  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  required  illustration  from  those 
of  the  only  great  man  who  made  a  brave 
resistance  to  them. 

Four  lives  out  of  the  seven  are  here 
written  in  a  detached  shape  for  the  first 
time  ;  for,  though  few  have  been  able  to 
dispute  the  celebrated  saying  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  that,  at  the  period  they  illus- 
trate, the  spirit  of  liberty  was  at  its  height 
in  this  country,  "  and  its  interests  were 
conducted-  and  supported  by  a  set  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  for  government  that  the 
world  ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one 
common  cause,"  the  number  of  those  who 
have  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  or  precise  value  of  this  saying 
have  been  fewer 'still.  It  is  a  grave  re- 
proach to  English  political  biography,  that 
the  attention  so  richly  due  to  the  states- 
men who  opposed  Charles  I.,  in  themselves 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age  or 
nation,  should  have  been  suffered  to  be 
borne  away  by  the  poorer  imitators  of  their 
memorable  deeds,  the  authors  of  the  im- 
perfect settlement  of  1688. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
the  latter  part  of  that  portion  of  this  work 
devoted  to  the  life  of  Cromwell  contains 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  clear 
and  faithful  a  statement  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  of  the  case  of  the  Repubhcan 
statesmen  who  opposed  him. 

The  portrait  of  Eliot  has  been  engraved 
by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  St.  Germains,  the 
patriot's  lineal  descendant.  It  is  the  first 
published  portrait  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  the  same  obliging  courtesy 
for  the  noble  contemporary  portrait  of 
Hampden,  which,  having  passed  from  the 
possession  of  Hampden^s  son  as  a  gift  to 
the  son  of  Eliot,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served among  the  heirlooms  of  that  family. 

J.  F. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT.— 1690-1682. 


ioHH  Eliot  was  "a  Cornishman  born,  and 
an  eaquir8*8  son."*  His  family,  though  new 
Tesidents  in  thai  county,  were  of  very  ancient 
JDevooshire  descent.  Prince  sUudes  to  them 
in  his  **  Worthies  ;'*  and  Fuller  has  pointed 
out  the  name  of  Walter  Eliot,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  the  sheriff's  return  of  the  gentry  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  made  in  1433,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Browne  Willis,  who  may 
be  considered  a  good  authority  on  the  subject, 
having  married  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  fam- 
ily,! states  that  this  Walter  Eliot  allied  him- 
self to  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Eliot,  appoint- 
ed a  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  more  illustrious  as  the  father 
of  one  of  the  eariiest  of  our  vernacular  writers, 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Eliott  The  first  of 
the  family  who  settled  in  Cornwall  appears  to 
have  been  the  great-uncle  of  Sir  John,  who  ob- 
tained from  the  family  of  Champemowne  the 
priory  of  St.  Germain's  and  its  lands,  in  ex- 
change for  property  possessed  by  him  at  Cutp 
lands,  near  Ashburton.^  To  this  priory  the 
name  of  Port  Eliot  was  then  given,  which  it 
bears  to  this  day.  Its  large  estates  have  de- 
scended with  it  from  father  to  son,  and  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  property  of  the  pres- 
ent Eari  of  St.  Germain*s.ll 

At  this  seat  of  Port  Eliot  John  Eliot  was 
bom,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1590.1^  In  his  youth 
he  was  subjected  to  none  of  the  restraints  that 


*  Anthony  Wood,  Ath.  Ozon.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  478,  ^d.  Blias. 

f  S««  Ducarel*!  **  Lift  of  Browne  WiUit.** 

t  Browne  Willis's  **  NottU*  ParliAmentaria,**  toL  ii.,  p. 
141 

4  "  I  do  not  know,**  stye  na  eooomplithcd  liTtnerdeeoend- 
•at  of  the  patriot,  **  the  exact  Tear  in  which  this  chunife 
touk  place :  bat  John  Eliot  died  at  the  priorj  of  St.  Ger- 
Bain's,  having  given  it  the  name  of  Port  Eliot,  in  ISM.  An 
aecuont  of  that  transaction  is  to  be  found  in  Carew*s  Sor^ 
Tey  of  Cornwall,  published  about  1580.  Chalmers,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionaor,  speaks  of  the  family  of  Eliot  of 
Pon  Eliot,  and  those  of  Heathfield  and  Minto,  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  Sir  W.  Allot,  who  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror ;  but  this  account  is  mprelr  traditional,  and 
cannot  be  borne  out  by  proof.  The  Herald's  Visitation  of 
Cornwall,  made  in  lOOil.  and  preserved  in  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege, gives  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family ;  a  shield 
cootaining  twelve  quarterings :  a  proof,  at  a  time  when 
yretensioos  to  hsra)d>e  honours  were  roinutalr  scrutinized, 
that  the  origin  of  the  family  could  not  have  been  very  re* 
Cttnt.**— ^d  Elid, 

I  In  "  Notitia  ParliamenUria**  (the  notice  of  the  borough 
Off  St  Germain's,  at  p.  149,  of  the  second  volume),  a  deacnp- 
tioD  will  he  found  of  Port  Eliot.  See  also  **  Carew's  Survey 
of  Comwall,"  ed.  10OS ;  and  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  D'ls- 
mtli's  **  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Chailea 
I.,"  p.  500. 

^  Browne  WilUs.  Anthony  Wood  fixes  it  inoorrsctly  at 
1501 

A 


should  have  been  applied  to  a  temper  naturally 
ardent.  His  father  was  a  man  of  essy  habits, 
kept  very  hospitable  house,*  flun^  it  open  to 
every  sort  of  visiter,  and  never,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, troubled  himself  to  consider  the  eiTect 
of  such  a  course  upon  the  uncontrolled  disposi- 
tion and  manners  of  his  son.  It  is  to  this  lax 
education  that  we  have  to  attribate  a  painM 
incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  of  which  the  most 
treacherous  advantage  has  beea  taken  by  his 
political  enemies,  t 

Archdeacon  Echard,  a  notorious  advocate  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  a  most  inaccurate  historical 
writer,  gave  the  first  public  accoant  of  it.    Af- 
ter stating,  most  untruly  (as  we  have  see«)». 
that  Eliot  was  of  a  **  new  family,"^  this  arch- 
deacon proceeds:    ** Within  his  own  parish, 
there  lived  one  Mr.  John  Moyle,  a  gentlemani 
of  very  good  note  and  character  in  his  oonntry,. 
who,  together  with  his  son,  had  the  honour  to 
serve  in  Pariiament.   Whether  out  of  rivalship- 
or  otherwise,  Mr.  Eliot,  having,  upon  a  very 
slight  occasion,  entertained  a  bitter  grudge 
against  the  other,  went  to  his  boose  oader  the 
show  of  a  friendly  visit,  and  there  treacherously 
stabbed  him,  while  he  was  turning  o»  one  side 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink  to  him.^^    He 
states  farther :  "  Mr.  Moyle  outlived  this  base  at. 
tempt  about  forty  years,  who,  with  some  others 
of  his  family,  often  told  the  particulars  to  his 
grandson.  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  oiher  rtlaHons^  from 
whom,  I  had  this  particular  acGOont.'*ft    We  are 
here  left  uncertain,  it  will  be  seen,,  whether  the 
account  was  received  at  fifth  or  sixth  hand  from 
gossiping  relations,  or  from  the  respected  and 
learned  Dean  of  Norwich.    A  late  writer,  bow- 
ever,  has  thought  fit  to  assume  the  latter,  and 
has  insisted,  with  considerable  and  very  ob- 
stinate vehemence,  on  the  probable  truth  of 
the  statement.1^     With  the  help  of  materials 
in  a  lately-published  work  by  Lord  Nugent,** 


*  See  **  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall.'' 

t  How  eagerly  such  a  charge  as  that  which  follows 
would  have  been  seized  bv  the  bitter  omMoents  of  Eliot 
among  his  contemporaries,  nad  a  reasonable  foundation  ex- 
isted for  it,  is  suflkientlv  obvious.  It  might  have  served  aa 
the  tithe  of  an  apology  tor  his  harsh  treatment.  Nowhere, 
however,  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  does  a  trace  of  it  ap- 
pear. 

X  Echard'i  History,  p.  414,  folio,  ed.  179a  Is  tAu  the 
"  contemporary  writer"  to  whom  Mr.  D'lsiaeU  alludee  in 
vol.  iv.,  p.  508,  of  hit  Commentaries  T    I  can  find  no  other. 

«  Echard's  History,  p.  414.  |  Ibid. 

^  Mr.  D'Israeli.  See  his  Conunentariea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  t70  ; 
vol.  iv.,  p.  ftlS ;  his  pnmphlst  in  answer  to  Lovd  Nog^nl'a 
*'  Memorials  of  Hamnden,"  p.  ft. 

**  Memorials  of  Hampden. 
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and  guided  by  a  fact  I  have  discovered  respect- 
ing Sir  John  Eliot*s  father,  I  now  present  this 
singular  incident  in  a  new,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  final  aspect. 

It  occurred,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  it,  in 
the  extreme  youth  of  Eliot.  That  he  should 
have  earned  for  himself  at  that  time  the  epithet 
"  wilful**  will  scarcely  appear  surprising  after 
what  I  have  said  of  the  habits  and  indulgences 
of  his  father.  Mr.  Moyle,  who  resided  at  Bake, 
a  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Germain*8,  close 
to  Port  Eliot,*  took  upon  himself  to  warn  old 
Eliot  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  his  son. 
Miss  Aikin,  the  biatorical  writer,  has  now  in 
her  possession  a  letter,  written  by  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  Dev- 
onshire, wherein  the  cause  and  course  of  the 
quarrel  which  ensued  are  given,  as  described 
by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moyle  himself,  a  witness 
not  likely  to  be  unjustly  partial  to  Sir  John 
Eliot.t  This  is  the  statement  of  that  letter : 
Mr.  Moyle  having  acquainted  Sir  John  Eliot's 
father  with  some  extravagances  in  his  son's 
expenses,  and  this  being  reported  with  some 
aggravating  circumstances,  young  Eliot  went 
hastily  to  Mr.  Moyle's  house  and  remonstrated. 
What  words  passed  she  knows  not,  but  Eliot 
drew  his  sword  and  wounded  Mr.  Moyle  in  the 
aide.  **  *  On  reflection,'  continues  Mr.  Moyle's 
daughter, '  he  soon  detested  the  fact,  and  from 
thenceforward  became  as  remarkable  for  his 
private  deportment,  in  every  view  of  it,  as  his 
public  conduct  Mr.  Moyle  was  so  entirely 
reconciled  to  him  that  no  person  in  bis  time 
held  him  in  higher  esteem.' " 

That  this  hasty  ebullition  of  will  occurred  in 
extreme  youth  I  am  now  prepared  to  prove.  I 
find,  from  documents  of  the  time,  that  Eliot's 
father  died  in  1609.t  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain's  on  the  24th  of  June  in 
4hat  year.  Anthony  Wood  (the  best  authority 
'On  such  a  point,  though  on  such  only)  tells  us 
that  young  Eliot  entered  college  in  1607,  and 
-continued  there  three  years. ^  It  is  evident, 
.therefore,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  with 
.Moyle,  Eliot  could  not  have  been  more  than  sev- 
enteen,  or,  assuming  (which  is  most  unlikely) 
•that  it  occurred  in  a  college  vacation  of  his  first 
jrear,  eighteen  years  old.  This  will  be  con- 
aidered  as  established  beyond  farther  doubt.  It 
is  confirmed  still  more  by  a  remarkable  docu- 
mest  which  has  been  found  among  the  Eliot 
papcrs,ll  **An  apologie,"  addressed  to  Mr. 
Moyle  by  young  Eliot,  for  the  **  greate  injury" 
he  had  done  him,  and  witnessed  by  names, 
aome  of  which  were  afterward  greatly  distin- 
guished in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
.time.  The  terms  of  it  are  highly  curious,  and 
indicate  the  writer  clearly.  It  is  an  atonement 
which  marks  the  characteristic  impulse  of  a 
young  and  generous  mind,  anxious  to  repair  an 

*  Notitia  ParliMMntaria.  Browne  Willis,  tha  intimate 
friend  of  the  Moylca,  does  not  make  the  eUghteei  aOmioa 
to  this  incident,  as  ramerabered  harshly  bjr  that  familr ;  a 
•cireamstance  explained  by  the  testimonj  which  has  been 
■iaoe  obuined  from  the  daoirhter  of  the  pretended  **  rietim.'* 

t  See  Memorials  of  Hampden,  vol.  i.,  p.  ISH.  Aikin'a 
Charles  the  Pint,  toL  i.,  p.  fBft. 

I  Willis*a  Researches  mto  the  Pedicree  oC  the  Eliots. 
Not.Parl.,TaLii,p.  144. 

^  Ath.  Oson.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  478. 

I  See  Locd  BUot*a  oomrnnnicatioa  to  Mr.  DlsraeN,  fall 
tif  eieeQeiit  feeUn^,  and  a  proper  oonoem  for  the  memoiy 
ttf  hit  grsaC  prBgeoitor,  "  Cfiwii— ntariea,**  voL  ir^  p.  509. 


unpremeditated  wrong.  *'  Mr.  Moyle,'*  so  niiis 
the  apology,  "  I  doe  acknowled|[e  I  have  done 
you  a  greate  injury,  which  I  wish  I  had  never 
done,  and  doe  desire  you  to  remit  it;  and  I 
desire  that  all  unkindnesse  may  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten  betwixt  us,  and  henceforward  I 
shall  desire  and  deserve  your  love  in  all  friend- 
ly offices,  as  I  hope  you  will  mine. 

"  Jo.  Elyottb." 

That  this  apology  was  honestly  meant  and 
strictly  redeemed — that  the  writer  did  desire 
the  love  of  him  whom  he  had  hastily  iigured* 
and  deserve  it,  and,  moreover,  obuin  it,  we  a^e 
fortunately  not  without  ample  proof    la  the 
volume  of  Eliot  papers  already  referred  to  ex- 
ist two  letters,*  written,  many  years  after  this 
event,  by  Sir  John  to  this  very  Mr.  Moyle,  grant 
ing  him  solicited  favours.    It  was  a  saying  of 
shrewd  severity,  that  few  natures  exist  capable 
of  making  compensation  to  those  whom  they 
may  have  injured,  or  even  of  ceasing  to  follow 
them  with  resentment.    Assuredly,  however* 
rare  and  virtuous  as  such  natures  are,  John 
Eliot's  was  one  of  them.    He  held  himself  the 
constant  and  willing  debtor  of  the  man  he  bad 
unwillingly  oflTendea    "  I  am  sorry,"  be  aaya, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  after  granting  Moyle  what 
he  had  asked,  **  this  return  is  not  better  to  the 
occasion  you  have  given  me ;  it  may  serve  for 
an  expression  of  my  power,  though  my  affee- 
tion  be  beyond  it.    I  can  conunand  comiption 
out  of  no  man,  but  in  mine  own  heart  have  a 
clear  will  to  serve  you,  and  shall  faithfully  re- 
main your  true  friend."    In  the  other,  written 
some  months  after,  in  answer  to  an  interces- 
sion by  Moyle  for  an  oflTending  tenant  of  Sir 
John's,  the  following  passage  occurs :  "  In  an^ 
swer  to  your  love,  I  will  give  orders  to  my  ser- 
vant Hill,  at  his  return  into  the  country,  to  re- 
pay him  the  money  that's  received,  and  so  to 
leave  him  to  his  old  interest  for  the  tenement* 
in  which  he  must  acknowledge  your  courtesy 
and  favour,  for  whose  satisfaction  it  is  done  by 
your  most  aflTectionate  friend."t 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  statements  I 
have  given,  this  incident  assumes,  in  my  mind, 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  becooobes, 
indeed,  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  Eliot. 
It  is  the  line  drawn  between  his  paaaing  youth 
and  coming  manhood.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  turbulence  of  his  bovhood,  whatever 
the  struggle  of  its  uncurbed  passions,  this 
event  startled  him  into  a  perfect  and  sober  self- 
control.    His  *'  private  deportment,"  says  Mr. 


•  Eliot  Papers,  MS.,  Noe.  03  and  96. 

t  Mr.  DMsraeli  has  said,  io  his  fuarth  vcdnme,  p.  511  (im 
reference  to  the  **  apoloffie**  quoted  above),  **I  perfeedy 
agree  that  this  eztraurdinnry  apolngy  was  not  written  by  a 
man  whu  had  stabbed  his  companion  in  the  back  ;  nor  emt 
I  imagime  that^  after  tuck  a  revoUimg  Mctff nf ,  enjr  •pf/rt' 
tawttoa  ol  a  rentwdl  of  wteramrte  wevM  A«vc  hetm  fsti' 
Me.*'  He  then  prooeras,  with  very  annsiny  pertinacity,  W 
shift  the  grounds  of  the  charge.  His  aignment,  however 
on  his  own  admission,  is  wholly  exploded  by  the  letteia 
above  cited.  No  malirnity,  hiiwever  desperate  or  recklese, 
can  again  rcnve  it.  I  cannot  leave  the  sabjeet  of  this^ft 
calumny,  in  the  promotiun  of  which  Mr.D'IsFaeli  has  joined 
with  such  painful  and  mistaken  bitteniess,  without  expria- 
sing  my  regret  that  political  passion  and  praeooeeived  no* 
tioos  of  character  should  se  bewilder  an  ingenious  saind. 
Mr  D'Isneb,  though  in  all  eases  too  fond  of  euggvatiaf 
events  from  mmonra,  has  rendered  many  senrices  to  his- 
tory, and  notwithstanding  his  variotte  misstatements  re- 
specting Eliot,  which  I  Mull  have  ooeasion  to  refute,  has 
never  scrupled  to  p^  a  not  unwilling  trihate  to  the  grsa^ 
BOSS  of  his  intellect. 


SIR  JOHN  EUOT. 


Moyle's  dtathter,  was  m  remarkable  ever  af- 
ter as  that  Of  his  pablie  oooduct.  In  the  latter 
his  temper  never  ceased  to  be  ardent  for  the 
general  gcxMl  and  against  the  wrongful  oppress- 
or. In  priYate  it  was  ardent  in  kindness,  in 
busy  purposes  and  aflections  for  those  around 
him.    To  the  *•  last  right  end/'  he  stood 

**  A  iMrfect  [MUrioc,  Mid  •  nobk  frieadt" 

and  so  his  biographer  must  delineate  him,  apart 
from  all  preconceived  affections  or  prejudices. 
Imtnediately  after  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Moyle, 
it  is  probable  that  young  Eliot  left  his  home  for 
the  ifnirersity  of  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  states 
tlHI  he  **  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Exeter  College  in  Michaelmas  term,  anno  1607, 
aged  15.'**  The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
he  left  the  University,  without  a  degree,  after 
be  had  eontinued  there  about  three  years. t 
That  his  time,  however,  was  not  misspent  at 
that  TeneraMe  seat  of  study  he  afterward  weU 
proved.  He  had  naturally  a  fine  imagination  ; 
aad  when,  on  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  burst 
Ibrth  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  sur- 
rouDded  with  the  pomp  of  Greek  and  Roman 
leaniuig.  In  the  studies  of  his  youth,  in  those 
iavshiable  treasures  of  thought  and  language 
which  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
scholar,  he  had  strengthened  himself  for  great 
duties.  And  more  than  this.  In  his  youthful 
eoBtemplation  of  the  ancient  school  philosophy, 
he  had  provided  for  his  later  years  the  enjoy- 
iMBt  of  those  sublime  reveries  which,  we  shall 
have  ooeasioa  to  see,  were  his  chief  consola- 
lioos  in  a  dungeon.  Little,  probably,  did  he 
then  imagine,  as  he  was  first  making  the  ac- 
fuaiBtanoe  of  Seneca,  of  Plato,  and  the  Stagy- 
lite,  that  they  would  stand  him  in  the  stead  of 
fiieiids,  when  prison  bars  had  shut  out  every 


The  sodden  interruption  to  his  studies,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  his  desire  to  obtain  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  common  law  of  England.  This 
knowledge  began  then  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
wuj  aoeomplishment  for  one  who  aspired  to 
the  honours  of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of 
•npporting  the  principles  of  the  rising  country 
party.  £iot  was  one  of  these  ;  and,  as  Wood 
mfbrins  us,  after  leaving  the  University,  **  went 
to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  became  a  bar- 
lisier.'^t  The  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  iotrodu- 
eea  ns  to  a  new  incident  in  hia  private  life,  of 
whidi  a  malignant  advantage  has,  as  usual, 
been  taken  by  his  political  opponenU. 

Hia  disposition,  never  less  active  than  medi- 
tative, induced  him  to  visit  the  Continent.  At 
preetaely  the  same  period,  the  discerning  Lady 
VlUiers^  had  sent  her  famous  son  to  grace  the 

*  Ath.  Ozon.,  voU  li.,  p.  478.  This  it  inoomct,  how- 
•vvTf  M  I  hvn  aCated,  in  respect  to  EUoc't  age.  He  was 
mnmtmm.       t  Ath.  Oxoa.,  vol.  ii,  p.  478.  t  Ibid. 

I  BackivflHUB  wae  a  yoaiurBr  soa, bja  eeamd  ■laniejie, 
af  Sir  Oaorga  ViUien,  or  Braokoeley,  in  Leioestenhire, 
whom  fluailj,  tluragh  ancient,  had  hitherto  been  aniieard 
af  ia  tha  kiMdoa.  Hit  mother  is  reported  to  have  served 
la  lua  tuikun  kitdMa,  bat  he,  beiaf  stmek  with  her  aitra- 
anBaaiy  baantjr  and  person,  which  tha  aieanness  of  har 
dotkas  eoald  not  hide,  prevailed  with  Ladj  Villiers,  not 
vnthoot  diflealty,  to  raise  her  to  a  higfaar  oAce ;  sad  on 
iIm  death  af  that  ladj  he  nMrried  thie  har  servant.  As, 
Wwavar,  tha  heir  hf  a  foraiar  awrritfa  saceeedad  to  tha 
fmtlT  aetata,  it  beaama  a  giaad  ob^  with  Lady  Villiers, 
who  Wd  dbtaiaad  the  means  throagh  a  sacaad  bnsband, 
vhoa  sha  aftarward  deserted,  to  aoenmplish  her  diildren 
f»  pMhiag  tkair  owa  fortvaa  ia  tha  woiU.    Hanae  har 


beauty  of  his  fhee  and  the  handsoroeness'of  hia 
person  (his  only  birthright)  by  the  advantages 
of  foreign  travel.  Eliot  and  Villiers  met,  and 
the  courtesies  of  English  travellers  in  a  foreign 
country  ensued  between  them.*  They  jour- 
neyed together ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
generous  warmth  in  the  disposition  of  Eliot 
should  have  suited  well  with  the  bold  address 
and  sprightliness  of  temper  for  which  alone,  at 
that  time,  George  Villiers  was  remarkable.  It 
is  said  they  became  intimate.  In  all  probability 
they  did  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  circum- 
stance that  shall  in  due  course  be  noticed. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  another  misrepresentation 
to  clear  away.  After  his  retnm  from  the  Con- 
tinent, Eliot  married.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
the  writer  before  referred  to— Mr.  D*Israeli, 
whose  ingenuity  of  research  and  pleasant  at> 
tractiveness  of  style  are  only  outstripped  by  hia 
violent  political  tendencies  and  his  most  amu- 
sing professions  of  philosophical  impartiality — 
to  fasten  upon  even  this  domestic  and  moat  pri- 
vate incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  as  another  in- 
stance of  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
turbulence  and  **  ungovernable  passion"  of  his 
"  bold  and  adventurous  character,  "f  Without 
quoting  any  authority,  Mr.  Disraeli  states,  that 
**  when  the  House  of  Conunons  voted  £6000 
for  a  compensation  to  the  family  for  his  [Eliot's] 
*  suflferings,*  they  also  voted  another  £tOOO,  part 
of  four,  for  which  he  had  been  fined  by  the 
Court  of  Wards,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with 
Sir  Daniel  Norton's  daughter."  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  indicates  the  violent  car- 
rying ofiT  of  the  lady  by  the  turbulent  Eliot. 
What  possible  authority  Mr.  D*Israeli  can  bring 
fbrwaid  for  this  statement  I  know  not.  The 
only  record  in  existence  bearing  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  entry  in  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  journal,  of  unquestioned  au- 
thenticity and  correctness.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory on  the  point,  as  will  be  seen :  and  I  will 
not  suppose  that  thia  was  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  derived  his  statement.  It  ia  as 
follows :  **  Monday^  I8th  Januaiy,  1046.  The 
House  of  Commons  this  day,  according  to  for- 
mer order,  took  into  consideration  Vm  great 
losses  and  suflTerings  of  many  members,  in  the 
yeare  tertio  Caroli,  for  speaking  (in  Parliament) 
in  behalf  of  the  kingdom.  A  report  whereof 
was  made  to  the  House,  from  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  formerly  referred ;  and  the 
Comnoons,  upon  debate,  passed  several  votes 
for  allowances  to  be  given  to  such  members, 
in  recompenae  of  theyr  wrongs  and  suflbrings, 
as  followeth."  Several  names  are  then  speci- 
fied, and  among  them,  *'  that  £5000  be  aUowed 
to  Sir  John  Elliotte*s  younger  children,  and  kit 
elder  Mon**  fine  in  the  Court  of  Wards  to  be  re- 
mitted."! 

aondoet  to  George,  as  I  have  noticed  it  above.     See  It.  Cbka, 

p.  74.    Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  i.,  pi  171.    Biodla's 

British  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  It.  IS. 

*  Echard's  History,  p.  494.    Mr.  D*Israeli 


daiflv  tha 
merit  of  having  iucovered  this  (vol.  iv.,  p.  007 ;  pamphlet, 

{».  3),  a  claim  on  which  his  friends  also  insist  (sea  Quarter- 
y  Review,  No.  zciv.,  p.  4T0),  on  what  anthenitj  does  not 
appear.  Echard  was  the  first  discoverer,  if  there  be  any 
merit  in  it ;  nor  wonid  his  statement  hare  carried  any 
weight,  but  that  other  oireomstances  have  taaded  to  eon- 
firm  it. 
t  See  Mr.  DMsraeIi*s  Commentaries,  vol.  ii^  p.  S8t. 
t  Sidney  Papers,  p.  S,  3.  This  early  povtion  of  tha 
kxirnal  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  accaraey  and  pncis- 
Mm.    All  oCit  was  writtan  for  tha  aathur'fe  pstvata  nsa. 


..'•^^iH  -frvrESMEN. 


.  ^.7«        7^       ■:.;ct!\-'    Mr>!*  rr.end  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  ordei 
■    •:•-     tj  ^.•:  his  pardon,  which,  to  hid  great  disap 
^    ^    as     .V  !:::-.ent,  \\e  could  not  oi>tain  wiiiiout  iidvao- 
.  ^  lai    .'"^z  ^  i'ondiderablo  sum  of  money  into  the  ex- 

••    .i'  V     ;:«:-<; JeT.    But  as  soon  as  his  pardon  was  st^lec 
i.j'i  Vie  money  paid,  he  received  intelli;^encc 
'.«.:  Mr.  Moylo  was  unexpectedly  recovered. 
r«v)  the  happy  asaiirance  ol'  tins,  he  agam  ap- 
r'i^ed  himself  to  the  duke  to  pr(M*ure  the  repay- 
.iient  of  tiie  money  ;  but  that  toeing  bwallowed 
up  m  the  occasion:^  of  the  court  beyond  any  re- 
covery, all  thai  he  could  obtain  in  lieu  uf  it  waa 
.1.  :•    *    ic  i^c-  .  to  be  knighted  ;  which,  though  it  might  have 
allayed  the  heat  of  hia  ambition,  was  so  hei- 
^  «.«.>  -wvr  r«.  I  nuusly  taken  at  the  hands  of  a  person  once  hia 
'r*Idce   I'qual,  that  aAcr  that  he  never  ce;i»ed  to  be  hia 
mortal  enemy,  but  helficd  to  blow  up  such  a 
(lame  in  the  House  as  was  never  extinsruished/' 
This  monstrous  account,  which  I  have  extract- 
ed partly  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  has 
found  its  believers  in  the  present  day.*     It  ia 
idle  to  wabte  words  on  its  refutation!     At  the 


»    ..K'U'. 

'uiiiier 
,  .•-•etc 


>.-.  i>;i»iv  lor  the 

,  m:^^  ■■.«  provide 

%  ti'iit  the  nia- 

•>.i    i»  >hanieless 

■ .:    %  I.-*  selected  in 


.  ■.   .i.i;>   '.i:jii.  in  any 

.     •■uii::>  or  nation, 

^'  iiuc-i  iireatness  of 

.vii  lo  tiiher  advan- 

•j.i.i  01  '.lie  iHMUty  or 

V^iuMi;;  tlie  >UC' 

•l:ouluns  abun 


•v . .1  !in:ihi  lx)rd  j  i)eriod  when,  it  is  thus  hanlily  asserted,  ihc 
assassin  Kliot  burried  up  to  his  friend  the  duke 
to  crave  protection  from  the  laws  he  had  oul- 
ra^ed,  that  "asriassin"  was  but  a  boy,  and  tlie 
"  duke"  Ilia  in  ( leorjje  Vilhcrs,  with  less  powei 
tlian  his  pretended  suppliant. 

But  the  inconsistencies  of  the  candid  "  his- 
torians'' and  "  commentators"  do  not  end  here. 
'  Old -tii^h -admiral ;  Mr.  Disraeli,  wiio  adopts  the  ridiculously  false 
.,«    uhvv  was  connected  ;  statement  just  quoted,  has  attempted  to  cor- 
^  ■  o-aJuiiraN  in  the  sev-  ■  roboratc  it  by  the  production  of  a  letter  written 
•^   >.ts\i'>Ie  that.  (NTsonal    in  the  year  1623  to  the  duke.t    That  is  to  say, 
,,.H<,  vi.'   cviii   friendship,  j  he  adopts  the  statement  that  Sir  John  repaid 
...%    >.   riiot  was  iii:stant!y  i  the  protecticm  and  the  knijyrhthood  given  Liiu  by 
w  1^  -.1^  Oil  rite  as  one  that  |  the  duke  with  immediate  and  violent  hostility  ; 
kSm.  a  pMimoiion  of  this  land  proposes  to  corroborate  that  by  producing; 
,.v  K'i  ihe  Iart;eM  paternal   a  h'fter,  written  in  courteous  and  deferential 
.,.1.1 1  \M  the  time,  and  hail  '  terms,  by  .Sir  John  to  the  duke,  some  consider- 
^,t  ii(l:<ciu'e  in  his  own  and  i  able  time  after  the  ])eriod  of  the  knighthfXNi. 
The  gross  folly  of  this  is  apparent.    I  pass  that, 
however,  to  consider  the  letter,  and  the  posi- 
tion attempted  to  i)e  cstablihhed  by  its  means, 
namely,  '-that  in  1G23  we  finil  Sir  John  a  sup- 
Iiliani  to.  anil,  at  lea.^'t,  a  complimentary  admi- 
. ,  ,.|.ui.->  —of  the  duties  of  !  rer  of.  the  ministi.T,  and  only  two  years  aHer, 
-  I  .1  manuscript  report —  ■  in  16'J.'),  Eliot  made  his  fir.^t't  {HTSonal  attack  on 
,  he  received  knightluMMl.  I  that  minister,  his  lat(>  patron  and  friend,  whom 
.7»-*'**    **  ''»  ^'»**  desiM'rate  and  un-  :  he  then  selected  as  a  victim  of  slate."^ 
T  .    ,    •!  '•.•cpieMMil.iiion  1  have  al-  I      With  respect  to  the  lir.st  part  of  this  charge, 
^  .^    ....  i^  .vc.»."«ions  to  allude  to,  the  .  tlie  answer  is  short  and  obvious.    The  letter  ia 
"*    ,!,...* » .'t  I  •  -»  dIuMnous  |M*rson  have    not  written  in  Sir  John's  p^Tsonal  character. 
:.«    .1.1  >:c  in  hiN  e>tate  to  attribute    but  as  Vice-admiral  of  Devon.«ihire  to  the  Lord- 
'     ^    \   1.1,1  Mil)>.u- moiivcs  which  nb»iie  i  high -admiral  of  Kngland.     This  is  admitted 
^  ^"^  ^^.„  ..o  :m'  ;ict|iiaiiited  with.     Kch-    even,  in  another  place,  by  the  author  of  the 
X  j%    "  "*   connecting  it.  mo>t  unfor-   charge  himself  •>     The  office  of  vice-admiral 
H"*   »*  .'jMiH'-e.  with  the  incident  of    had  proved  extremely  troublesome  to  Sir  John, 
vU*    i'*ui»;  till'  f.dse  account,  for-    involving  him  in  many  di.sputes  concerning  the 
,,v.    ■.  ih.it  \ouihtul  anecdote,  the  !  wrecks  on  the  coast,  and  saddhng  him  with  the 
,^^    »,»sv»dn     *•  .\nd  now,  suppo.^ing 'ex|)enses  of  various  trials. li     Rather  than  sub- 
*  ^.fcx.*^'  hiJ*  levcnue.  he  iminetliately    mit  to  these,  it  would  appear  that,  in  one  in- 
\    V  '  ^H»^U*l^  to  adtlress  himself  to  his  '  stance,  Kliot  preferred  to  subject  liimself  to  the 

j  inconveniences  of  arrest.  I'nder  such  circuni- 
blances,  it  was  most  natural  that  he  should  seek 
some  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had  under- 
gone in  support  of  the  office  and  rights  of  the 


»  \ccordingIy,  we  find 
•a  •mie  arter  that  which 
■o  the  office  of  lord-high- 
■o  \  ice-atlmiral  of  l)ev- 
ipiMinted  chairman  of 


•kS      *v 


.umi  ilif  l!Ui>l  l*a|K<iii,  MS.  * 

^SMu  ^f^>|*■*lOllull  winrh  the  innilion  of 

ihv  rraiirr  tYmi  Sir  Tlunii- 

^b  iviu^'LikiHiirii  Itui  tiir  hiH  luiHrnrtiinri, 

i.^i'i    ttiiil   iiiitri'  xrntiful  n'liiriiiliraiu-e. 

Li*J  Kt  U>i]iir»  Kiiii  uiKiriiril  liii'raliirf  hj 


Sune  iMiwimxri  in  thr 
ku  III!  fUL^rn  »r"Thp  Wife,' 

eU.,  tuL  I.,  p.  9. 


*  8<>p  Mr.  DMsraeh't  Coniinentarifli.  tuI.  li.,  p.  370;  a 
Wiitjr  I  pBMafr  which  haa  not  yot  lieen  rrtracted. 
**  are        t  Ci*niDH-ntdrie»,  vul.  ii.,  p.  270.         t  Pamphlet,  p.  0. 

^  (Nioimeiiiaricii.  tuI.  ii  ,  p.  87U. 

P  Svo  CinnmoD**  Journali,  97th  of  February,  1023  ;  and 
•gain,  Sd  of  March  in  lh«  aame  year. 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 


Doke  of  Baclcingham.  For  this  purpose  the ' 
letter  in  question  was  written  ;  its  tone  is  ex- 
poetolatory,  and,  coarteoas  as  its  terms  are,  it 
18  even  deficient  in  those  elaborately  compli- 
mentary phrases  which  were  considered  due, 
ia  that  a^,  to  the  ceremonious  observances  of 
iMter-writing.    It  is  as  follows : 

'*  Right  Honourable— With  what  affection  I 
hxwe  served  your  grace,  I  desire  rather  it  should 
be  read  in  my  actions  than  my  words,  which 
~  !  me  sparing,  in  my  last  relation,  to  touch 
difficulties  wherewith  my  letters  have 
been  checkt,  that  they  might  the  more  fully 
' :  themselves.     /  shall  not  seek  to  glott  them 

0,  but,  as  they  have  been,  leave  them  to  your 
graee^B  acceptance,  which  I  pretunu  so  noble, 
that  scandal  or  detraction  cannot  decline  it.  It 
were  an  injury  of  your  worth,  which  I  dare  not 
atleropc,  to  iiuinuate  the  opinion  of  any  merit 
by  false  colours  or  pretences,  or  with  hard  cir- 
comataDces  to  endear  my  labours,  and  might 
bijget  suspicion  sooner  than  assurance  in  your 
creidit,  which  I  may  not  hazard.  My  innocence, 
I  hop€,  needs  noi  these  ;  nor  teould  1  shadow  the 
ktMt  errour  under  your  protection.  But  when 
ny  services  have  been  faithful,  and  not  alto- 
gether vain,  directed  truly  to  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  your  place,  only  suffering  upon  the 
diaadvaotage  of  your  absence,  I  must  importune 
your  grace  to  support  my  weakness,  that  it  may 
came  no  prejudice  of  your  rights  and  liberties, 
which  I  have  studied  to  preserve,  though  with 
the  loss  of  mine  own.  My  insistance  therein 
hath  exposed  me  to  a  long  imprisonment  and 
great  charge,  which  still  increaseth,  and  threat- 
ess  the  niin  of  my  poor  fortunes,  if  they  be  not 
speedily  prevented  ;  for  which,  as  my  endeav- 
oois  have  been  wholly  yours,  I  most  humbly 
rrave  your  grace^s  favour  both  to  myself  and 
them,  in  which  I  am  devoted.  Your  grace's 
thrice  humble  servant,  J.  Eliot." 

••  Novemb.  8,  16«3."» 

Now,  not  a  single  expression  in  this  letter 
ia  inconsistent  with  the  construction  which  I 
have  placed  on  it,  or  justly  appropriate  to  any 
Vfhtr  construction.  The  complimentary  phra- 
ses fan  evidently  short  of  the  notorious  custom 
sf  the  time.  I  am,  indeed,  surprised  at  the 
bareness  of  the  language,  considering  the  year 
in  which  H  was  written.  Buckingham  had 
JQSt  then  managed  to  conciliate  the  country 
party.t  and  was  bespattered  with  praise  in  all 
directions.  The  people,  freed  from  the  politi- 
cal panic  that  had  been  caused  by  the  prospect 
cf  the  Spanish  match,  in  the  suddenness  of  the 
escape  showered  applauses  on  the  masked 
duke  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  leading  tlie  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  betrayed 
shortly  after  into  the  very  professional  hyper- 
bole of  calling  him  the  "  saviour  of  his  coun- 
ti7."t  Had  the  terms  of  Eliot's  letter,  there- 
fore, been  most  adulatory,  there  would  have 
existed  little  cause  for  wonder;  we  see  that 

*  Cttbals,  <hI.  1003,  p.  412, 413.  Th«  italic*  are  irnr  own. 
Thmj  thav  the  independence  of  spirit  which  bremks  through 
Wfm  thia  official  coinplaininf. 

t  U  the  eame  %olame  of  letter*— the  "  Cabala**— p.  340, 
m  a  latter  to  the  duke  from  a  atanch  and  utialandcred  pa- 
triot, Sir  Robert  Philipa,  on  which  a  precisely  cimilar 
charire  to  this  we  are  now  diacuuiny  niiffht  be  aa  eaailj 
tended.  Had  Mr.  D*Uraeli  orerlooked  thiaT  He  admita 
Philip  to  bare  been  emphatically  aa  independent  country 
t  ClartndoB,  Hist,  vol.  i.,  p.  7. 


they  are  not  so.  Wliether  the  letter  was  an- 
swered or  not  appears  uncertain ;  but  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  parties  did  not  cease  here, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  indicate  hercaflcr.* 
One  word  more  on  this  subject.  Mr.  D'lsracli, 
alluding  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  calls  it  *<  the 
ch)sc  of  1623,"t  which  would  intimate  tliat 
Parliament  had  already  commenced  its  sitting, 
and  then  goes  on  to  tell  his  readers  that  tlio 
patriotism  of  Eliot  was  a  **  political  revolution, 
which  did  not  happen  till  two  years  afler  he 
had  been  a  suppliant  to  this  very  ministt^r.^t 
This  is  most  untrue.  The  letter  was  written 
in  the  eighth  month  of  1623  (old  style),  two 
months  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament ; 
and  in  that  Parliament  the  voice  of  Eliot  was 
heard  in  stirring  accents  of  honest  patriotism. 
Though  none  of  his  speeches  at  this  period 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Parliamentary  his- 
tories, I  am  prepared  to  prove,  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  man- 
uscript records,  that  no  "  political  revolution" 
ever  occurred  in  his  life ;  that  he  was  consist- 
ent from  the  first ;  that  his  eloquence  was  often 
exerted  in  that  last  assembly  of  James's  reign, 
and  never  but  in  support  of  the  great  party  for 
whose  rights  and  privileges  he  afterward  suf- 
fered death. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  allowed  to  me,  on 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the  meeting  of 
this  Parliament,  which  introduced  Eliot  to  pub- 
lic life.^  I  shall  always  avoid,  in  these  biogra- 
phies, matters  of  general  history  or  character, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  needed  in  illustration 
of  individual  conduct,  or  of  those  particular 
questions  which  called  forth  its  distinctive  en- 
ergies ;  that  individual  conduct  shall  also  be 
limited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of 
each  life.  Thus^  in  the  present  instance,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  men  who  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  with  Kliot,  except  as  their 
general  policy  and  characteristics  illustrate  his 
exertions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
questions  they  agitated,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
called  forth  his  individual  energies:  what  re- 
mains will  be  noticed  in  other  biographies  ;  nor 
shall  I  seek  in  vain  the  opportnnity  of  observ- 
ing upon  any  great  incident  of  this  great  era  of 
statesmanship.  The  first  object  will  in  all  cases 
be  to  carry  light  and  life  into  general  history 
by  particular  details  of  character. 

The  ignominious  defeat  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine by  Spinola,  and  the  circumstances  which 
ought  especially  to  have  induced  James  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  his  weak,  but  unfortunate  son- 
in-law,  belong  to  history.il    In  not  doing  so,  he 

*  At  the  duke'a  death  a  auit  nended  between  them,  and 
aoconnta  atill  anaettlod.    Eliot  M8S. 
t  Commcntariei,  vol.  li-,  p.  273. 
t  Ibid.,  to\.  ii.,  p.  2S7. 
^  Fur  a  aketch  of  the  preceding  Tarliameuta,  aee  the  bi- 


i^raphy  of  StrafTonl. 
H  Seethe 


the  \'ariou«  hit^toriea.  Dr.  Linjr«rd  haa  treated  the 
anbject  very  fully.  Sec,  alao,  aomr  abl*-  reaaoninff  on  tha 
general  quealion  iu  B()Iiiii;l>rriki-*a  Rrmarks,  p.  385-300, 8vo 
edit.  Mr.  Brodie  haa  atalfd  the  demerits  of  Jamca'a  con- 
dnct  with  appropriate  bitUTneaa.  There  are,  alao,  some 
very  iinp(»rtant  commuiiirjitiona  relative  to  thia  in  Lord 
Ilardwirke'a  Slate  Papera ;  in  the  aerond  volamn  of  Sum- 
era*a  Tnicfa.  by  Scott ;  and  in  IIowwlIV  Familiar  Letirra. 
See  Ruahworth,  vol  i.,  p.  76-113;  Ifncket^a  Life  of  Will- 
iania  :  Heylin'a  Life  of  I^aud  ;  aud  Saiinderaou'a  Janiea  I, 
Mr.  D'laraeira  ••  Secret  Hiatory  of  the  Spanish  Match"  la 
very  pleasant  and  ingnnioua.  See,  alao,  Roger  ('uke'a 
**  Detection,**  a  very  honest  book,  if  wa  aet  aside  its  plagia* 
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subjected  himself  to  the  derision  of  Europe,* 
and  to  the  self-reproach  (if  he  were  able  to 
have  felt  it)  of  having  sacrificed  the  noblest  o|>- 
portunity  of  making  himself  popular  in  his  own 
nation,  and  honoured  everywhere  as  the  as- 
serter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  he 
was  bound  in  the  fetters  of  Spain,  and  had  set 
his  foolish  heart  on  a  match  for  the  prince  with 
the  infanta.  This  was  a  politic  bait  thrown 
out  by  that  wily  country,  and  greedily  seized  by 
the  king.  It  was  intended  as  a  means  of  drag- 
ging the  pusillanimous  James  into  the  league 
with  the  house  of  Austria  for  oppressing  the 
Protestants  and  invading  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many. It  succeeded.  The  people  of  England 
saw  their  brother  Protestants  abroad  hunted 
down  by  tyrants ;  they  saw  the  Evangelical 
League  broken  and  discomfited  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Uuion;  themselves  made  parties  to 
the  wrong  which  they  abhorred,  and  enemies 
to  that  holy  cause  of  freedom  and  of  conscience 
on  which,  at  home,  they  had  staked  all.  Dis- 
content rose  to  a  frightful  pitch,  and  the  person 
of  the  king  was  even  threatened.!  At  this 
moment  the  tide  of  affairs  was  suddenly  turn- 
ed, and  the  man  who  had  resisted  the  outcries 
of  an  insulted  nation  yielded  to  the  peevish 
complaints  of  a  hauglity  and  offended  minion. 

Jealousy  of  Bristors  negotiations  had  resolv- 
ed Buckingham  to  carry  the  prince  to  Spain ; 
jealousy  of  the  wily  Archbishop  Williams  now 
induced  him  to  wish  for  home.  Moreover,  he 
had  been  neglected  in  that  stately  country,  not 
to  say  insulted,  for  his  levity  and  profligate 
bearing.  A  deadly  jealousy  had  also  risen  be- 
tween him  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Olivarez ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
edifice  of  bis  power  was  lofly,  it  was  unstable. 
He  saw  an  expedient  for  securing  it  on  a  wider 
and  more  solid  basis,  and  straightway  seized 
it.  He  effected  a  rupture,  and  hurried  the 
prince  home,  whither  the  welcome  news  of  this 
new  policy  had  travelled  before,  securing  them 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  unaccustomed 
acclamations  wafted  a  new  sense  into  the  all- 
grasping  soul  of  Buckingham  ;  and,  resolving 
to  try  the  game  of  patriotism,  he  forced  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  (deceived)  popular 
party,  and  drove  the  unhappy  James  from  his 
boasted  **  kingcraft**  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.! 

The  Parliament  assembled  with  hopes  never 
before  entertained.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  was  justly  considered  a  great 


*  Fmm  •  cari<»«  ▼oloma,  entitled  "  Troth  broagbt  to 
Light,**  we  lesni  that  in  FUndera  they  preeentad  in  their 
coraediee  meaeengeri  bringing  newe  that  England  waa  readj 
to  lend  a  hundred  thooaand  tmha»$miort  to  the  aaaittance 
of  the  palatinate.  "And  they  pictured  the  king  in  one 
l^ace  with  a  aeabbaid  without  a  aword  ;  in  another  place, 
with  a  avoid  that  nobody  could  draw,  though  diTera  per- 
■ont  atood  pnlUn^  at  it.  In  Brnzeli  they  painted  him  with 
hie  poeketa  hanging  out,  and  never  a  penny  in  then,  and 
hie  pane  turned  upaido  down.  In  Antwerp  they  pictured 
the  Queen  at  Bohemia  like  a  poor  Iriah  mantler,  wiUi  her 
hair  hanging  about  her  eara,  and  her  child  at  her  bad^  with 
the  king,  her  father,  carnring  the  cradle  after  her.'^—TVirfA 
kmuAtflMi.    Intmduotton. 

t  Bee  a  eunoua  tract,  •*  Tom  Ttoll  Thith,**  in  the  aacond 
veluM  of  8omerB*a  CoUeclioa. 

I  Th&keeneet  diaeectiun,  aa  it  appean  to  me,  of  the  cm- 
dact  of  Buckingham  and  the  privoa,  thronghout  the  whole 
ti  thia  SpMMk  aflhir,  will  be  fbond  in  a  work  very  recently 
BuhUahed  in  the  ]«ee«it  eeriea-Hiatory  of  En^aad,  vuL 
Jf^  eootimwd  (Voa  Sir  Jameo  Mackintaah. 


national  deliverance;  and  the  favoonte  of 
James,  who  had  disrobed  him  of  his  inglorious 
niantle  of  peace,  was  now  the  ftvourite  of  the 
nation.  At  this  extraordinary  junotore  Eliot 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  been  asserted,  by  Wood"^  and  others,  that 
he  sat  in  the  previous  Parliament ;  but  this  it 
certainly  a  mistake.  He  was  returned  now  for 
the  first  time,  with  Mr.  Richard  Estcouit,  for 
the  borough  of  Newport  in  Cornwall. 

And  now,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  public 
life,  his  patriotism  began — not  from  pique,  or  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  for  as  yet  he  had  no  oppo^ 
nents  save  those  of  his  religion  and  his  coan- 
try;  for  be  it  ever  remembered  that  in  that 
day  politics  were  necessarily  and  intimately 
connected  with  religious  doctrine.  The  Ro- 
mish cause  was  the  cause  of  the  oppressor, 
while  the  Protestant  was  that  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  the  English  constitutional  party  saw  no 
chance  forgoiid  government  save  in  a  root-and* 
branch  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Their  cause  of  freedom  at  home  was  weakened 
by  the  success  of  popish  tyranny  abroad ;  and 
the  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  Prot- 
estant patriots  of  Bohemia  and  the  various  Ro- 
man Catholic  powers  leagued  in  extensive  con- 
federacy against  them  seemed  a  not  improb« 
able  shadowing  forth  of  the  future  destiny  of 
the  popular  party  in  England.  So  thought  the 
leaders  of  this  Pariiament,  "the  greatest  and 
the  knowingest  auditory,''  as  a  political  adver- 
sary called  them,  "  that  this  kingdom,  or,  per- 
haps, the  worid,  afforded  ;"t  and  so  they  acted, 
confirming  that  great  reputation. 

Eliot  at  once  distinguished  himself,  and  waa 
received  as  a  leader  of  the  country  party.  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  his  conduct 
through  this  Parliament,  for  it  has  not  Iwen 
mentioned  by  any  historian,  while  advanti^ 
has  been  taken  of  the  silence  to  bear  out  the 
assertion  of  his  having  been,  at  this  period,  a 
mere  undistinguished  suhscrverto  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  We  shall  see  how  far  thia  ia 
just. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  12th  of  Febraaiy, 
1623.  It  was  adjourned,  however,  until  the 
19th,  when  the  speech  was  delivered,  and  the 
House  farther  adjourned  until  the  23d.  The 
three  following  days  were  occupied  in  arraa* 
ging  conferences  with  the  lords  respecting  the 
duke*s  intended  **  Narrative."  On  the  S7th 
Eliot  arose.  It  was  the  earliest  day  of  the  aea- 
sion,  and  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  Uie 
House.  He  declared  at  once  the  cause  he  had 
entered  to  sustain ;  and  putting  aside,  as  sub- 
ordinate, even  the  all-engrossing  question  of 
the  war,  raised  his  voice  for  certain  ancient 
privileges  of  the  nation,  t  On  the  1st  of  March 
he  spoke  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties in  the  high  strain  of  popular  feelini^.  He  al- 
luded to  war  as  that  **  which  alone  will  secure 
and  repair  us,*'  and  recommended  the  setting 
out  of  a  fleet  **  by  those  penalties  the  papiata 
and  recusants  have  already  incurred"^— -means 
which  would  have  been  especially  odions  to 


*  Wood  ia  eeldom  to  be  relied  on  ineny  date  ncept  thoaa 
which  are  fnmiehed  br  the  Oifhrd  booka :  Lord  Nngent  haa 
ioancnrately  admied  oia  atttememi  that  £Uot  aat  in  lh« 
PlarlianMnt  of  lOSl. 

t  Hackat*!  Life  of  WilHaaa,  n.  I79L 

I  Coouaana*  Jonmale,  I^ib.  vf»  MM. 

I  Jownaltofthatdats. 
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the  ooart.    Bat  Eliot  never  waited  to  trim  his 
propositions  by  the  court  fashion,  even  in  its 

E polar  day^  and  we  never  discern  in  him  the 
ted  breath  or  the  whispering  humbleness. 
On  that  occasion,  also,  he  seems  to  have  resent- 
ed the  long  and  vacillating  negotiations  of  the 
king  and  his  secretaries.  **  Fitter  for  us  to  do 
than  to  speak,**  be  said,  and  most  justly  said, 
at  that  crisia.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  nnonth 
he  opposed  a  hakty  decision  with  respect  to 
the  king*s  answer  at  Theobald*s.*  It  was  not 
•atisfiM^ofy,  owing  to  the  immediateness  of  its 
demand  lor  sappliea.  He  had  been  appointed 
one  of  theidepotation ;  and,  alluding  to  **many 
■trange  reports'*  since  their  return,  he  moves 
**  to  have  some  time  each  to  take  copies,  and 
then  to  delibente  and  adviae.*'t  This  he  car- 
ried. On  the  11th  he  went  up  to  the  Lords  on 
this  same  sobject,  with  some  of  the  great  lead- 
en of  the  House— Philips,  Selden,  Coke,  Rud- 
yard,  Saville,  Stroode — **  to  confer  with  them 
aeboot  hia  mi^jeaty's  estate.'*|  This  oonference 
elietted  an  aasoranoe  from  the  treasurer,  the 
loUowiog  day,  of  "  his  majesty's  resolution  to 
call  Parliament  oft,  to  makejood  laws,  and  re- 
dress poblie  grievances."  From  this  may  be 
well  inferred  the  nature  of  the  previous  day's 
Temonairance  from  Eliot  and  his  friends.  Nor 
did  tkia  plausible  assurance  put  thoee  faithful 
men  olTtheir  guard.  They  answered  the  treas- 
urer, ■*  that  we  had  no  doubt  here  yesterday,  as 
among  the  lorda.  We  fittest  to  relieve  the 
king's  particular  wants,  when  we  have  enabled 
the  suijeeU  to  do  it  by  removing  their  grievan- 
cea.'*^  An  ez|danation  of  the  disputed  passages 
in  the  answer  was  subsequently  given,  such  as 
aatjaiSed  the  House. 

In  the  same  spirit  were  all  Eliot's  speeches 
in  the  matter  of  this  Spanish  war.  He  never 
supported  it  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  popu- 
lar cause,  and  always  accompanied  his  appro- 
bation of  the  measure  with  an  avowal  of  those 
greater  ulterior  objecu  which  he  felt  it  ought 
to  aeeompUsh.  I  need  not  go  through  the  nn- 
minutes  of  the  journals  in  which  his 
appears  at  this  time.  His  attention  to 
usiness  of  debate,  as  to  the  conunittees, 
most  have  been  most  arduous,  since  it  was  un- 
remitting. Besides  the  great  number  of  private 
hills  in  the  management  of  which  his  name  ap- 
peara,  he  took  part  in  all  public  questions,  lent 
ids  aid  to  the  best  legal  reforms,  and  generally 
finrmed  one  in  the  more  learned  conunittees 
appointed  to  oonsider  disputed  questions  on  the 
privfleges  of  the  universities,  it  He  opposed  al- 
ways with  watchful  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
move  from  the  constitutional  usages  of  the 
House;  and  when  the  ministers  proposed, 
through  Sir  Guy  Pahner,  to  have  a  committee 
to  draw  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  all  bills  the 
neit  aeasion  t»  tUUu  quo,  that  they  might  so 
**  husband  time,"  the  name  of  Eliot  was  found 
SQOcessfully  opposed  to  this,  in  connexion  with 
his  friends.  Philips,  Coke,  and  Digges.1^    He 


*  Sm  th«  Ammn,  Pari.  Hiit.,  toT.  vi.,  p.  99,  edit.  1763. 

t  CoMMwa'  Joonwla,  Mank  8,  lOtt. 

t  Ibid.,  Marrh  11,  1013.  «  IMd.,  Marah  It,  1013. 

I  Ibid.,  patnm.  Ha  was  alao  very  activa  in  endaavour- 
iBf  to  aet  tha  fraota  of  crown  laada  on  a  battar  footing. 
BCaaj  inataacaa  will  be  found  of  bis  exeitiona  ia  reapaci  to 
tha  oaiveraitiaa ;  as  in  tha  case  of  tha  Wadham  and  Maf^ 
dnlan  CoUafea ;  and  ha  ia  often  aaaoriatad  with  Coke,  Phi> 
tea.  awl  Gylsa,  in  tha  forwnrdiaf  of  Oorniah  pritata  billa. 
^  (*«—«■■*  Jamaala,  Ayrillt,  IHi. 


was  unceasing  in  his  exertions  against  monop- 
olies,* and  in  reminding  the  House  of  the  pe- 
titions— those  "  stinging  petitions,"  as  the  king 
used  bitterly  to  call  them — "  not  to  be  forgotten 
against  recusants  ;"f  but,  when  duty  to  the 
cause  permitted  it,  he  never  pressed  the  letter 
of  offence  agahist  any  offender.  Humanity 
came  in  rescue  of  the  strictness  of  his  judg' 
ments.  When  some  of  the  popular  patty  push* 
ed  hard  against  the  under-sheriff  of  Cambridge, 
for  a  misdemeanor  at  the  election,  Eliot  hu- 
manely interceded.  He  suggested  that  the 
custody  the  sheriff  had  already  undergone,  and 
the  expenses  he  had  been  put  to,  were  surely 
sufllcient  punishment,  and  recommended  hia 
immediate  dismissal.  The  ever  true  and  able 
Sir  Robert  Philips  seconded  the  suggestion.  In 
no  single  respect  can  the  enemies  of  Eliot  taunt 
him  with  his  conduct  in  this  session ;  nor  will 
they  dare  hereafter  to  use  their  equall^  danger- 
ous weapon,  the  imputation  of  his  silence,  to 
prove  that  his  patriotism  was  sluggish  or  inac- 
tive, or  moving  only  at  the  will  of  others. 

After  the  most  anxious  search,  I  can  find  no 
allusion  from  Eliot  respecting  Buckingham 
which  indicates  a  feeling  of  any  sort.  His  si- 
lence on  this  head  is  indeed  remarkable,  as  the 
lauded  name  of  the  duke  was  then  most  fre- 
quently on  the  lips  of  other  popular  members ; 
and  yet,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  vin- 
dictive feeling  at  an  abrupt  cessation  of  inter- 
course, I  think  I  am  enabled  to  prove.  From 
a  minute  of  the  journals  of  the  House,  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  one  of  the  debates  respecting 
the  Spanish  treaties,  some  private  letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  were  referred  to, 
whereupon  Eliot  stated  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing seen  those  letters.  This  is  specially  en- 
tered in  the  journals.!  No  other  member 
makes  the  remotest  allusion  to  having  seen 
them.  This  appears  to  me  to  offer  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  Eliot  still  continued  to  meet 
Buckingham  in  private  intercourse.  If  this  ia 
admitt^,  then  the  amiable  theory  of  those 
writers  who  have  concluded  that  the  letter  to 
the  duke,  previously  quoted,  was  the  last  of  a 
series  of  unanswered  applications,  and  that, 
from  the  time  of  ita  date,  a  vindictive  feeling 
had  been  awakened  in  the  breast  of  the  offend- 
ed writer — that  Eliot's  patriotism,  in  fact,  was 
altogether  a  personal  pique  at  Buckingham^ 
has  received  another  blow,  prostrate  as  it  was 
before. 

And  another,  should  any  one  chance  to  think 
another  necessary,  remains  to  be  inflicted.  In 
this  Parliament  a  question  arose,  on  which  I 
have  discovered  the  note  of  a  speech  by  Eliot, 
which  could  never  have  been  delivered  by  him 
if  his  character  had  not  rested  clearly  firee  from 
all  imputations  of  personal  dependence  or  po- 
litical subserviency.  It  occurred  in  a  debate 
"  at  the  close  of  1623,"  the  very  period  fixed 
by  our  modem  conmientators  from  which  to 


*  ComBHNM'  Joamals,  April  7,  KIS4. 
t  Ibid..  April  8,  1094. 


t  Cooimona'  Jounuia,  April  1,  I0M.  In  no  other  plaea 
do  I  find  the  smallest  allnaiaa  to  Baddna ham,  not  even  at 
tha  cluae  of  the  Spaniah  bosineaa,  whan  thaaha  were  morad 
by  Eliot  to  **  the  prince,  the  king,  ami  to  God**  for  the  ra- 
aalt  of  the  deliberations.  Commons*  Joumala,  April  M, 
IflM. 

^  Mr.  D*lsraeli  (pastim) ;  whoee  soffastions  on  tbis  snb- 
ject  have  bean  lately  adopted  by  a  diatinfniahad  writer.— 
Sea  qnmrltrlf  JUvifii,  Now  M,  p.  471 
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ilato  tiMMr  olidtinato  accusations.  At  that  pe- 
ru)ii  M'vt:ral  (^oaiiniUi'es  were  sittinfr  on  the 
\.ii-ioui«  coiiris  o(  jusiicu  to  investigate  com- 
l>I.iint:<  a;,Min.st  their  mal-adininiutration.  Among 
many  fxtiiions  presented  to  the  House  in  con* 
M>qiii'n(M:  of  these  committees,  was  one  from 
th(*  wile  of  a  {>erson  named  Grys,  complaining 
of  wrongs  siie  had  suffered  from  the  court  of 
rhiini'cryf  and  appealing  against  the  long  delays 
of  that  court.  To  this  petition  Sir  Edward 
( !(ikr  ohje(!ted.  The  lawyer  stood  in  the  way 
of  tliu  redresscr  of  grievances.  He  told  the 
iiouNo  that  the  woman  was  half  distracted ; 
that  the  wrong  she  complamed  of  occurred  in 
"  Kg(f rum's  time  ;*'  that  he  was  now  gone  ; . 
and  that  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  to  com-  | 
plain  against  the  dead.  Aller  some  discussion, . 
It  was  at  last  resolved  that  the  grievance  in  ._ 
qut'stion,  With  others,  should  be  argued  by  j 
counsel  before  a  sub-committee.  This  sub- 
eoiumiitee  was  then  about  to  be  chosen,  when 
Sir  John  Eliot  rose.  He  spoke,  as  was  his  cus- 1 
torn  ever,  in  concern  for  the  wrongs  of  the  op- ! 
pressed.  He  warned  the  House  to  be  careful  j 
in  their  choice,  for  he  knew  of  what  vast  im- ' 
IMirtance  it  was  that  the  **  cries  of  the  vexed 
subject**  should  be  heard  by  unbiased  men. 
He  implored  them  to '*  have  a  special  care" 
that  its  members  should  **  have  no  depcndance 
U|>on  men  in  place ;"  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  no  lawyers  u|Hin  it ; 
that  it  were  more  just  to  "  have  countrymen 
that  have  no  depcndance."*  Tliere  are  few 
who  will  disagree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
l\w^p.  are  not  the  words  of  a  follower  of  Buck- 
ingham. That  they  should  have  been  spoken 
by  one  who  laboured  under  the  very  odium  of 
what  ho  so  earnestly  condenmcd  is,  to  a  mon- 
strous degree,  improbal)]e.  Not  on  that  occa- 
Mi<ni.  n(»r  on  any  other,  did  his  opponents  in  the 
HouhU  dare  to  hint  surli  a  charge.  I  find  the 
IKitriotic  old  lawyer  replying  to  tiiis  earnest  ap- 
|M>al,  with  a  statement  of  ''  great  inconvenien- 
ces in  having  such  a  sub-committee,'*  and  an 
entn*aty  to  **  have  it  well  considered  of;*'  but 
not  a  word  of  repniarh  on  the  motives  of  Eliot. 

It  iH  necessaiV  that  I  should  now  advert  to 
the  terms  on  which  Eliot  and  his  friends  in  this 
Parliament  consented  to  furnish  supplies  for 
the  Sihinish  war.  On  the  gross  abuse  of  these 
supplies  their  8ubse<]uent  bitter  opposition  was 
most  justly  founded. 

Their  earnest  desire  to  sec  Jame8*s  mean 
snbsi'rviency  to  Spain  at  once  destroyed,  never 
for  an  instant  blinded  them  to  the  serious  con- 
sriiuence  of  pressing  the  people  by  heavy  sub- 
sidies. Nine  humlrcd  thousand  pounds  had 
l)een  demanded.  'J'hey  granted  three  hundred 
thousand ;  promising  more  if,  in  the  right 
])ro8ecmion  of  the  contest,  more  should  become 
necessary.  Over  and  over  again  they  distinct- 
ly slated  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  hazard  a  general  war ;  and,  by  many 
sharp  stipulations,  they  restricted  hostilities  to 
one  object,  spc'cilic  and  defined.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  had  some  reason,  before  the 
final  arrangement,  to  suspect  the  gross  duplici- 
tyt  which  had  been  practised  on  them  by  Buck- 
iBgham,  and  to  have  resolved  to  defend  their 
«wn  policy  at  all  events.    They  declared  that 


their  object,  in  so  earnestly  promoting  war,  was 
the  rc-cuvery  uf  the  Palatinate,  and  that  alone  : 
that  hostilities  with  SSpam,  therefore,  were  to 
be  entered  into  only  in  so  far  as  that  branch  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  expected  to  assist  the 
others  in  retaining  the  territory  of  the  elector 
palatine.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  thaa 
their  stipulations  on  this  point.  They  were 
recognised  before  the  death  of  James.  No  war 
with  Spain  was  proclaimed,  tUbugh  correspond- 
ence with  its  court  was  broken ;  and  when 
Mansfield  received  his  commission,  with  twelve 
regiments,  for  the  service  of  the  Palatinate,  he 
was  required  "  not  to  make  any  invasion,  or  do 
any  act  of  war  against  the  country  or  domin- 
ion** of  the  King  of  Spain.*  How  far  this  first 
condition  was  preserved,  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  ^ee.  Another  condition  there  was, 
proposed  by  the  king  himself,  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  application  of  the  grant  to  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  l>e  attained,  it  should  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  appointed  bj 
the  House,  who  should  expend  the  money  upon 
that  business  alone  for  which  it  was  granted.! 
The  rupture  of  peace  was  no  headlong  enter- 
prise, plunged  into  by  the  parliamentary  lead- 
ers, without  regard  to  the  issue,  or  the  means 
of  its  attainment.t 

Meanwhile,  during  these  negotiations,  no 
popular  grievance  was  lost  sight  of  Up  to  this 
period,  a  couplet  familiar  in  the  common  inoutli 
had  imbodied  the  history  of  parliaments  : 

**  Many  fault*  cnmplainf  d  of,  few  thinfri  memled, 
A  Bu'btidy  framed,  thi>  Parliament  anUm!.** 

With  the  excepti(m  of  the  subsidy  hill  of  1621, 
no  bill  had  been  allowed  to  pass  for  the  space 
of  ihiriren  years.  Legislation  was  now  at  last 
resumed.  Measures  were  passed  to  reform 
many  grievances  in  the  law,  and  in  prevention 
of  vexatious  prosecutions.  •*  Their  long  coun- 
sels, wliirli  had  been  w(?ather-bound,  came  to  a 
(}uiet  road,  and  their  vessel  was  lighted  of  stat- 
utes which  are  of  immortal  memor>'.*'^  The 
greatest  of  all  these  was  that  which  abolished 
monopolies  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  or  for 
using  any  trade.  It  was  nobly  drawn  up  by- 
Coke,  Eliot,  Philips,  and  other  members,  as  a 


w*  Jounwli^  March  17,  lOaS. 
t  This  will  b«  ttUuded  to  ■hwtly. 


*  RUKhworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  153,  154. 

t*  II II mo  cull*  tliis  "  unnrernlcntcd  in  nn  EnifliNh  mon- 
nn:h."  (Vol.  v..  p.  08.)  Hut  thoufrh  th«  practice  had  «er- 
taiiiljr tliuu  IwrouiH  uiiusuul,  it  wm  rommnu  at  afornierpo- 
riwl  of  KuL'Iiadi  hiatory. — Sve  Brudie'a  Hurt.  i»f  llnluL  Em- 
pire, viil.  ii..  p.  3'J.  Tlial  the  kiD<f  pmjhNM-d  this,  hoivovvr, 
uuder  rnmpiilhiiU  by  his  new  tyrant  DackinKhani,  and  a*  a 
niuru  trick  to  deccivu  tho  Cunimunii,  waa  atiun  evident.  To 
the  aituuishiiicitt  of  all,  un  uccoptiiigf  thu  lulMidies,  he  uaed 
Ihia  bitipnap* :  "1  duKire  yi>u  to  understand  that  I  mutt 
liavo  a  foiihful  »ecrni  council  uf  war.  which  niuat  not  be  oi^ 
dwred  by  a  innliitiide,  for  au  my  design*  may  be  diarorered 
iMTfore  huud.  One  penny  of  thi*  niouuy  shall  not  l>e  beaiow* 
ed  but  in  siRht  of  y«>iir  Ronimiltcc*  ;  but  whfthrr  1  shall 
Krnd  i.'SIHlO  ttr  jCIU.OtK),  whvihrr  by  sea  or  by  land,  eaKt  or 
weal,  by  diversion  i»r  otherwise,  by  invavon  upon  the  Bara- 
rian  or  thu  eni|HTur,  }'ou  inukt  leave  tbut  tu  your  kinfr.'* 
An  in^eniou*  method  of  rrndcriiiif  the  check  he  hiul  lirforo 
kubmitted  til,  for  the  purjiose  of  procuring  a  liberal  grunt, 
void  an«l  (f fleet  le*». 

t  (.'omniuns'  Journals,  and  Pari.  Hist.,  pa§nm. 

k  IloL-kfl'M  Strrinia  RiiM-ruta  (Life  uf  WiUiania),  part  i., 
p.  ^Xi.  Hu  goes  on.  in  hi*  fivhiun,  to  say,  "  The  voice* 
all  went  iuie  way,  n*  a  lield  of  wboal  is  bended  that'a  blowa 
with  a  gentle  gule,  one  ami  all  ,'*  which  prove*  that  quaint 
old  gcnUoniou  to  have  been  a  rtader  of  Ueauiuunt  and 
Fletcher^ 

♦        ♦        ♦        ''And  the  people, 
Againat  their  nature,  are  all  lient  for  him  , 
And  like  a  field  nf  standinf  com,  that'*  moved 
With  a  f  tiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  oae  way.** 
PWtaatcr. 
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mere  declaratory  statute,  reciting  that  such 
monopolies  were  already  contrary  to  the  an- 
dent  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  *^  It 
wma  there  supposed,''  says  Hume,  "  that  every 
subject  of  England  had  entire  power  to  dispose 
of  his  own  actions,  provided  he  did  no  injury 
to  any  of  bis  fellow-subjects  ;  and  that  no  pre- 
rogative of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magis- 
trate, nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws, 
could  restrain  that  unlimited  freedom. "*^  Fol- 
lowing upon  this  measure,  and  of  an  importance 
no  less  great,  came  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lonl-treasurer  Middlesex.  For  two  centuries 
-^with  the  single  exception  of  the  case  of  Ba- 
con, too  feeble  to  fix,  with  any  certainty,  the 
precedent — ^that  grand  constitutional  right  had 
lain  dormant.  It  was  now  asserted  with  eager- 
ness by  the  Commons,  and  promoted  hotly  by 
Buckingham,  who  had  long  hated  the  growing 
indepemlence  of  the  power  of  Middlesex,  and 
as  his  caprice  had  raised  him  from  obscurity, 
now  turned  to  hunt  him  to  disgrace.  In  vain 
the  shrewdness  of  James  remonstrated — **  By 
God,  Stenny,  yon  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly 
repent  this  folly  ;  and  will  find  that,  in  this  fit 
of  popularity,  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which 
your  own  breech  will  be  scourged."  In  vain 
he  tnmed  to  the  prince,  and,  with  a  bitterness 
of  prophecy,  like  that  of  Bacon  to  Middlesex 
C*  Remember  that  a  Parliament  will  come  !**), 
told  bira  that  he  would  live  "  to  have  his  belly 
full  of  parliamentary  impeachments."t  The 
Commons  were  suffered  to  proceed.  They 
proved  the  guilt  of  the  lord-treasurer  ;t  and 
rescued  from  the  disuse  of  centuries,  and  be- 
yond the  chance  of  recall,  a  vital  parliamentary 
right  against  future  ministers  of  the  crown. 

James  never  forgave  this.  Hacket  tells  us 
that,  in  reference  to  the  matter,  "  he  was  quip- 
ped every  day  with  ignominious  taunts,  that 
the  kind  correspondences  between  him  and  the 
Pariiament  began  to  have  a  cloud  over  them."^ 
There  were  other  causes  besides  this.  Farther 
grievaiices  remained  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
House  had  entered  upon  them  with  unwearying 
zeal.  The  king  then  gave  them  to  understand 
that,  though  they  were  to  apply  redress  to  some 
known  grievances,  they  were  not  to  go  on  seek- 
ing after  more ;  and  shortly  afterward,  in  dis- 
content, prorogued  thcm.il  He  had  failed  in 
the  object  of  his  concessions.  He  fancied  they 
wookl  hare  put  him  in  possession  of  more 
money  and  more  power.  **  He  let  fall  some 
flowers  of  his  crown,"  says  the  quaint  Hacket, 
'*  that  they  might  gather  them  up  ;  which,  in- 


*  Hiit«T,Tol.T.,p.0e,fi9.  See,  alio,  Lord  Coke  oatha 
■abfert  uf  this  gnt  tet,  3  loit.,  181. 

t  CUmdon,  Hist.,  p.  90. 

i  See  the  prooeedinn  in  the  Pari.  Hi«t.  Carta  thoorht 
him  dearljr  f ailtj,  p.  110.  It  appears  alao  that  Nichdlaa 
Ferrar.  a  tatmt  oonacientioai  person,  was  one  of  his  four  ar- 
dent aoeuaen.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography, 
tdLiv.  S«e,alao,Hallam,Tol.i..p.906.  Clarendun,  Uark- 
et,  and  others  euosider  him  to  hsTe  been  used  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  Backinchsm's  rescntmenL  Eliot  acted  on  all  the 
eoounitteeauf  this  impeachment,  with  Sandjrs,  Digges,  Phil 
ine,  Wentworth,  Pym,  &e.    See  Joamals,  April  13, 1624, 

^  Life  of  Willianu,  cart  i.,  p.  189, 100. 

I  See  ParL  Hist^  tuI.  vi.,  p.  128,  dec.  Intimaticm  haying 
then  ffooe  abroad  in  the  new  treaty  (^  marriage  carrymg  on 
at  Paria,  the  Commons  had  sent  up  what  the  kiotf  called 
n  **  stinging  petition**  against  the  papists.  S4>e  Rukhworth, 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  140,  et  $tq. ;  alsu  Roger  Coke's  Detection,  toL  i., 

L185.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  presenl  doplicitjF  of  the 
tff  and  his  aocoeaaor  on  this  sabiect. 

B 


deed,  was  no  more  than  deflumum  permarum^ 
the  moulting  of  some  feathers,  afler  which  the 
eagle  would  fly  the  better."*  Much  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  disgust  of  the  eagle  in  question, 
however,  measures  which  had  ior  their  object 
the  clipping  of  his  wings,  the  eflectuai  marring 
of  his  royal  flights,  had  appeared  to  be  ripening 
daily.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1624.  the  day  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued,  the  Parliament  was 
finally  dissolved. 

The  death  of  James,  sudden  and  mysterious, 
followed  close  upon  this  event ;  and  the  Houae 
of  Commons  was  almost  instantly  challenged  to 
a  contest  by  his  ill-advised  successor.  They 
had  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  their  exer- 
tions of  the  last  fivc-and-twenty  years.  They 
had  obtained  little,  it  might  be  said,  in  respect 
of  distinct  enactments ;  hut  tliey  had  fenced 
themselves  round  with  privileges,  never  to  be 
questioned  more,  by  favourites  or  by  monarclw. 
*'  They  had  rescued  from  disuse  their  ancient 
right  of  impeachment ;  they  had  placed  on  re<v 
ord  a  protestation  of  their  claim  to  debate  all 
matters  of  public  concern ;  they  had  remon- 
strated against  the  usurped  prerogatives  of 
binding  the  subject  by  proclamation,  and  of 
levying  customs  at  the  outposts ;  they  had  se- 
cured beyond  controversy  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  determining  contested  elections  of  their 
members,  "t  Vast  rights  remained  yet  to  be 
asserted,  oppressive  wrongs  to  be  redressed ; 
but  an  increasing  energy  in  the  nation  gave 
new  confidence  and  strength  to  its  representa- 
tives ;  and  they  assembled  iit  the  summons  of 
the  new  monarch,  immediately  ailer  his  acces^ 
sion,  more  than  ever  proudly  watchful  of  privi* 
lege,  and  more  than  ever  sternly  resolved  on 
good  government.  In  this  Parliament,  which 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  18th  of  June,  1625^ 
Eliot  was  again  at  his  post.  He  took  his  seat 
with  a  new  colleague,  Mr.  Ralph  Specot,  for 
the  same  borough  as  before — that  of  Newport. 

It  may  be  well,  before  we  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  of  others  from  whom 
a  more  liberal  consideration  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, as  to  the  severe  conduct  of  this  Parliament 
to  their  young  sovereign,  to  ask  whether  any 
reasonable  foundation  of  confidence  had  been 
laid  between  them  before  their  meeting  this 
day  t  Had  any  symptoms  of  a  new  and  better 
administration  appeared  in  any  quarter  of  the 
government  1  Did  favouritism,  intrigue,  or  cor- 
ruption seem  to  have  abated  a  jot  of  their  all- 
go  veming  influence  at  court  I  Had  oppression 
and  injustice,  even  for  the  few  little  weeks  of 
the  new  reign,  ceased  to  harass  the  nation  * 
But  for  so  short  a  time  had  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  absolute  power  and  monarchy 
imprescriptable,^  been  vailed  before  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  as  their  new  inheritor,  with 
admirable  hypocrisy,  vailed  his  crown  before 
that  people's  represenutives,  on  this  day  of 
their  assembling  \t 

The  answer  which  history  gives  to  these 
questions  is  a  just  warrant  for  the  murmurs  of 
distrust  which,  in  his  progress  to  his  first  Par- 


*  Life  of  Williams,  toI.  i.,  p.  186. 

t  H«llam,  Tol.  i.,  p.  50fl. 

%  Charles,  on  the  daj  of  this  Parliament's  meeting,  wore 
his  crown,  vailing  it  at  the  opening  and  the  doae  of  his 
speech,  with  a  solemn  and  unoaaal  deference 
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liament,  alreadj  eounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
monarch,  which  scattered  the  seeds  of  disaf- 
fection  in  all  directions,  and   planted  bitter; 
thorns  in  the  young  crown,  as  yet  scarcely  set-  ' 
tied  on  the  temples  of  its  wearer. 

To  the  amazement  of  all,  the  statement  made 
to  James's  last  Parliament  by  Buckingham,  and 
corroborated  by  Charles,  haid  been  discovered 
to  be  one  tissue  of  gross  fahiehoods.  On  that 
statement,  it  has  been  seen,  the  war  with  Spain 
was  undertaken.  We  have  Clarendon's  au- 
thority for  assorting  that  they  knew  it  to  be  un- 
true. *  **  But  yet,'*  says  Rush  worth,  "  the  prince 
not  only  gave  the  testimony  of  his  silence  to 
these  untruths,  but,  on  its  being  reported  to 
the  House  the  same  day,  approved  thereof 
there  also.**t  The  inevitable  discovery  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  by  the  arrival  of  Bristol,  now 
eomplctely  shattered  all  the  popularity  which 
Charles  and  Buckingham  had  acquired  in  the 
last  reign  from  the  breach  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties. But  it  did  more.  It  inflamed  displeasure 
by  the  shame  of  imposition,  and  poisoned  at 
once  those  fresh  springs  of  public  confidence 
which  a  new  king  has,  as  it  were,  a  right  to 
claim  as  his  own.  Nor  was  this  all.  With  an 
almost  indecent  haste,  the  king  had  entered 
into  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic France ;  had  consented  to  certain  secret 
articles  in  the  settlement  of  the  marriage  in  fa- 
vour of  her  religion  ;  had  agreed  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  promised  indulgences, 
had  already  granted  to  several  Romish  priests 
a  special  pardon,  without  the  formality  even  of 
a  ccmviction,  of  all  offences  committed  by  them 
against  the  penal  laws.  In  fact,  of  his  own  in- 
considerate will,  he  had  provoked  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  precise  shame  of  religious  sub- 
jection, to  avoid  which  they  had  been  anxious 
to  rush  into  a  war  with  Spain.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  religious  wrong.  Symptoms  had  shown 
themselves  of  an  unholy  bellum  episcopaU  at 
home.  Laud's  celebrated  schedule  of  ecclesi- 
astics, branded  with  the  letters  O  and  P,  as 
they  happened  to  be  orthodox,  or  suspected 
Puritan,  had  already  been  discussed  in  the  min- 
isterial councils,  and  had  been  felt  also  in  por- 
tentous signs  of  that  exclusive  system  of  church 
patronage,  the  subsequent  efibcts  of  which  were 
BO  terrible,  t 

This  Parliament,  therefore,  shaped  their  de- 
terminations accordingly.  Their  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  secure  the  future  safety  of  the 
people  by  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  popu- 
lar representation.^  On  a  repetition  of  the 
king's  demand  for  supplies,  Eliot  and  his  friends 
went  up  to  him  with  an  address,  respectfully 
and  cautiously  worded,  promising  supplies,  but 
claiming  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  intem- 
perate and  threatening  answer  of  the  king  had 
no  effect  on  the  steady  purposes  of  these  great 

*  ClftrandoB,  Hitt.  of  RabelUoo,  vul.  i.,  p.  19,  folio  ed. 
A  rabroneo  to  the  nrocoetlinfs  oa  the  motaal  charreo  of 
Buckinirhwi  ami  Bnalol,  m  Riuhwavtb's  fint  toIoim,  or  in 
th«  Aixtb  Mul  MTOOth  ToliUBoa  of  tho  **  Pftrlianienurjr  His- 
tory,** will  sopply  Tory  Mtiifactory  moua  of  Jodfinoiit  on 
this  nod  othor  importsnt  jwinu  roonoetod  with  tho  gponish 
bnsiaMS.  Nothing,  m  Mr.  Hsllnm  romnrks  (tuI.  i..  Const. 
Bist.,  p  nO).  con  M  nuffv  rnioiiuus,  or  indood  impassiUf , 
ebon  BSiiy  of  Mr.  Hume's  assertions  leUtinf  to  then. 

" '-   - -  ,.,  ,d.  1MB. 

ilNary. 


men.  They  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  lor 
one  year.  The  House  of  Lords,  disdaining  to 
accept  it  with  such  a  limiution,  raslUy  rejected 
the  bill.  Still,  the  Commons  were  not  alarmed. 
They  pursued  their  own  course  calmly ;  granted 
the  king  readily,  as  they  had  promised,  two 
subsidies,  and  were  proceeding  to  Totes  of  in- 
quiry and  censure  into  varioos  wrosga  and 
grievances,  when  the  fdague  suddenly  broke 
out  in  London.  The  major  part  of  the  mem- 
bers objected  to  continue  at  their  post.  "  While 
we  are  now  speaking,"  said  one,  ■*  the  beU  is 
tolling  every  minute."*  An  sidjoomment  to 
Oxford  was  consequently  proposed,  and,  after 
a  vast  deal  of  squabbling  between  the  king  and 
his  two  rival  ministers,  granted.  Williams  and 
Buckingham,  now  coming  fast  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, could  not  but  illustrate  the  truth  of  tlio 
old  saying,  t  Just  as  the  House  was  adjourning 
to  Oxford,  however,  Sir  John  Eliot,  with  d^- 
acteristic  spirit,  rose  and  made  the  following 
motion :  ^  An  order  that,  within  three  days  a^ 
ter  our  next  meeting,  the  House  shall  then  he 
called,  and  the  censure  of  the  House  to  pass 
upon  all  such  as  shall  then  be  ahnent."  Ever 
true  and  sincere  himself,  he  would  consent  to 
no  adjournment  which  had  not  some  chance,  in 
the  sincerity  of  others,  of  answering  the  end 
proposed,  t 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before  this 
adjournment,  I  should  mention  that  I  have  ob- 
served a  circumstance  which  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth's  dislike  of  Eliot.  A  feeling  of  bitterness 
unquestionably  existed  between  them  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  pariiamentary  career.^ 
.Mr.  D'lsraeli  does  not  fail  to  suggest,  that 
Wentworth  might  have  **  disdain^  the  vio- 
lence and  turbulence  of  Eliot  ;"n  and  he  goes  on 
to  state  all  the  malicious  motives  that  have 
been  suggested  on  both  sides  by  Hacket  and 
his  hero.  Even  Mr.  Hallam  is  betrayed,  I  think, 
on  this  point,  into  an  unworthy  admission.  "  Al- 
ways jealous,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Wentworth, 
"  of  a  rival,  he  contracted  a  dislike  for  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  might  suspect  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  anticipated  by  that  more  distinguished  pa- 
triot in  royal  favours. "%    Such  a  supposition  on 

*  Rushworth,  Hist.  Coll.,  toL  i.,  p.  171. 

t  A  lively  aecoant  (though  sometimes  orer  ia|MUons)  of 
this  notorious  quarrel  will  be  foond  in  Mr.  D'laraoli^  secret 
histoiT  of  the  king's  fint  ministers,  "  Coamentanee,"  iroL 
i.,  p.  i40-S7S.  ItwasaPeachemandLqpkitadur.  ''Nev- 
er trast,'*  sajs  that  excellent  moralist,  Jonathm  Wild, 


never  trust  the  man  who  has  reason  to  saraeet  jon  know 
he  has  injured  yon.'*  The  arohbishop  and  tho  doke  aotod 
with  decision  on  this  maxim.  While  the  worthy  prelate 
was  intriguing  deeply  for  the  duke's  impeachoMnt,  tha  i 


less  worthy  peer  was  engaged  in -a  similar  iriao  in  the  nus 
-  •     ■    •  -      -IrodiAlIi 

serata,  part  xi.,  p.  IS,  17,  16.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.    In  all 


of  the  bish'up.    5;ee  Brodie^s  Hist,  of  Brit.  Emp.,  vol.  U. 
81.    Ueylin's  Life  of  Laud,      "^     -....-... 


M3Wiv.  amp.,  TVH.  u.f  p. 

139.    Backet's  Scrinia  R«- 


their  disputes,  howoTer,  I  think  Williams  has  the  docided 
advantage ;  and  he  must  have  startled  Bnckinglwm  not  a 
liule  when  he  suddenly  whispered  in  his  graeo's 
memorable  words,  **  N^  mm  that  U  mitt  wul  tkum 
•MgTi  with  the  peopU  of  BmgUmd." 

t  Commons'  Journals.  July  11. 

i  One  of  Hacket's  elegant  aenteneae  nns  thus :  **  Sir 
John  Eliot  of  the  West,  and  Sir  Thnnrns  Wentworth  of  tha 
North  (the  northern  cecA,  as  ho  afterward  calls  him),  hotk 
in  the  pnnte  of  their  age  and  wita,  both  ooaspienoM  for 
able  speakers,  clashed  so  often  in  the  Honaa,  and  eodgellod 
one  another  with  such  strong  cootndictiona,  that  it  grow 
from  an  emulation  between  wem  lo  as  9mmilj.'*-^Serudm 
Rjtttrmia. 


t  Rashwortk,  Ilist.  Coll,.  toI.  1.,  p.  70,  et  «cf .,  ed.  1688.     SUtrmia. 

t  ibid.,  Tid.  i^  p.  187, 188.    Sa«,  alao,  Lud's  INary.  I  Commenuriaa,  toI.  ii.,  n.  871. 

4  Sw  OhumUa^  Baporta.  V  ConaUtntioaal  Hisloiy,  voL  ii.,  p.  ST, 
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WentwoTtVs  psrt  mmones  a  possibility  of  its 
mth  on  Eliot*B.  I  beUeve  the  dislike  to  have 
originated  in  no  such  matter,  bat,  on  the  con- 
tnij,  in  Eliot *s  keen  penetration  and  unswerr- 
iBf  sense  of  justice.  I  find  that,  shortly  after 
this  first  Parliament  assembled,  a  dispute  upon 
the  yalidity  of  Sir  Thomas^  Wentworth's  return 
for  the  •ounty  of  York  came  before  the  House. 
Sir  John  Sarille  claimed  a  new  election.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  court  party,  who,  for  rea- 
sons biest  known  to  themselves  and  the  intrigu* 
iof  Archbishop  Williams,  supported  Went- 
worth.*  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
the  claims  of  Saville,  and  impressed  their  jus- 
tice ao  forcibly  on  the  popular  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  election  of  Wentworth  was  declared 
rmd.i  From  this  I  date  the  hatred  of  the  fu- 
ture Eari  of  StraflTord  towards  one  whom  no 
oonit  intrigue  could  influence,  whom  no  friend- 
dup  could  persuade  to  desert  the  great  princi- 
ptes  of  public  justice.  Wentworth  was  again 
retomed  *,  thenceforward  opposed  Eliot  when- 
ever he  was  able ;  and,  when  that  great  states- 
man had  perished  in  the  cause  so  basely  forsa- 
ken by  himself,  he  sneered  at  him  as  a  "  fan- 
tastic apparition,"  and  never  ceased  to  spit  forth 
TenoDi  to  the  creature  Laud  against  his  mem- 
ory and  glory. 

.  Sir  John  Eliot,  however,  was  on  the  eve  of 
ilfaistrating,  by  a  more  striking  example,  this 
great  feature  in  his  character.  Though  he  still 
held  the  ofltee  of  Vice-admiral  of  Devonshire,! 
he  felt  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  which 
left  htm  no  alternative  of  choice  with  reference 
to  the  lord  high  admiral.  Up  to  this  period  he 
had  sustained,  as  is  all  but  certain  from  the 
proofs  I  have  alleged,  a  personal  intercourse 
with  that  nobleman,  and  was  certainly  stilt  con- 
nected with  him  in  oflSce.  His  duty  now  re- 
qolred  th^t  this  should  cease.  His  youthful 
companion  had  long  been  lost  in  the  pampered 
minister  of  kings,  his  superior  in  oflice  was  be- 
neath him  in  public  honesty.  Both  were  aban- 
doned. Sir  John  Eliot  now  saw,  in  the  speedy 
destruction  of  Buckingham,  the  only  destruc- 


*  I  sImII  1mt|  oocMioQ  to  sllode  U  these  more  •peeiAcml- 
Ij  is  the  hwfniplijr  of  StnlEBni.  Eliot  is  noTer  andenUxid 
to  have  beea  ia  wnr  waj  connected  with  Sarille,  whose 
dbnmctor  was  not  of  that  stamp  to  command  either  his  pab> 
lie  nr  private  sjmpnthy.  His  lieen  penetration  had  already 
woteted  to  the  futnre  Earl  of  Straflbid  as  a  patriot  who 
**  nther  looked  to  he  won  than  cared  to  be  obdarate  ;*  and 
H  ia  very  certain  that  he  looked  upon  the  meaner  Lord  Sa- 
iijlln  iMfmbtn  (the  period  of  whose  eloTation,  by-thc-by,  is 
inf«larly  misstated  by  Hume)  with  a  still  mors  cnntemp* 
tmamm  mom,  Bot  the  preeent  case  was  simply  one  of  jas- 
tioe.  What  its  precise  nurita  were.  I  aw  unable  to  state  ; 
iNrt  that  Wentworth  was  canable  ot  resortiiw  to  the  muet 
«anernp«Ioaa  and  disfraccfol  expedients  in  (urtberanoe  of 
bin  vwii  aiaw,  is  evident  from  what  we  know  of  his  conduct 
■t A  fariisr  contest  with  Saville :  I  allude  to  the  election 
§at  York  in  lOtl.  The  candidates  were  Wentworth,  Sa- 
viDa,  and  Calvert,  the  seereUry  of  state.  Wentworth, 
Wviof  eeenred  his  own  retnra,  zealoasly  laboured  to  pro- 
vnlw  the  ftveholders  sfainst  Saville,  and,  stjU  apprehensive 
•f  Catveit's  failure,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  extensive  in- 
Aaenee  of  his  opponent,  wrote  to  the  secretary  in  theee 
wards :  **  I  have  heard  that  when  Sir  Francis  Darcy  op- 
paaed  Sir  Tbamaa  Luke,  in  a  matter  of  like  nature,  the 
bids  ef  the  council  writ  to  Sir  Francis  to  desist.  I  know 
mj  lordH:haaoellar  is  very  sensible  of  yon  in  this  business ; 
A  vranl  to  him,  and  snch  a  letter  would  make  an  end  of  all.** 
^8tn^9r£i  Stmii  Prnptri^  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

t  CooMMMs*  Jottmais.  July  i.  Ths  motion  of  *'  Mr  So- 
liotnr"  tar  eoonsel  for  Wentworth  was  defeated  bv  a  ma- 
jority  of  thirtv-nine.  Wentworth,  at  a  new  elsetioo,  was 
ania  returned. 

I  Had.  M8S.,  300.  UtUr  of  M*ad  to  Sir  lUrtia  Stute- 
«ilU,datMlFeb.Sft. 


tion  of  that  power  behind  the  throne  which  was 
greater  than  the  throne  itself,  and  was  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  fatal  to  the  people.* 
He  had  at  last  concentrated  in  his  own  person, 
and  in  those  of  his  servile  adherents,  thfe  most 
considerable  offices  of  the  crown,  and  in  his 
single  existence  seemed  to  be  content  to  in- 
volve the  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tion. Eliot,  contented  also  with  that  issue, 
buckled  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the  min- 
i«*er  with  terrible  earnestness. 

It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  Eliot 
that  the  dishonest  men  of  all  parties  declared 
themselves,  in  turn,  against  him.  Archbishop 
Williams,  in  his  abject  paper  of  apology  to  the 
king,  to  disclaim  all  connexion  "  wi^  any  of 
the  stirring  men,'*  declared  that  about  this  time 
**  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  only  member  that  began 
to  thrust  in  a  complaint  against  me,  was  never 
out  of  my  lord  duke's  chamber  and  bosom. "f 
This,  one  of  the  cringing  falsehoods  of  that 
learned  divine,  simply  proves  that  Eliot  hated 
sycophancy  in  every  shape,  whether  popular  or 
aristocratic,  and  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
diike  and  to  Williams,  the  duke's  mortal  ene- 
my. At  the  very  moment  when  the  lie  was  so 
hardily  asserted,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  secret  managers  to  prepare  an  impeach- 
ment against  Buckingham. 

This  charge  is  yet  scarcely  so  preposterous 
as  one  of  a  similar  character,  belonging  also  to 
this  period,  gravely  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
D'Israeli.  "That  Sir  John  Eliot,"  says  that 
writer,  "  was  well  known  to  the  king,  and  oft- 
en in  the  royal  circle,  appears  by  Sir  John's 
complaint  in  the  Pariiament  at  Oxford  in  1626, 
of  six  Romish  priests  being  lately  pardoned, 
which  the  duke  had  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  be  done  in  hisvretenee  at  Hamptom  Court." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Disraeli  concludes  that  "  Eli- 
ot, like  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
servant  of  the  duke's,  "t  This  is  an  oddly  em- 
phatic instance  of  perverse  misrepresentation, 
or  I  would  scarcely  hazard  the  reproach  of  te- 
diousness  in  refuting  it.  Archdeacon  Echard 
is  Mr.  D'Israeli's  authority.^  Roger  Coke  I 
discover  to  have  been  the  only  authority  for 
Archdeacon  Echard.  I  quote  the  original  pas- 
sage. **  When  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford," 
says  Coke,  plagiarizing  a  previous  statement  by 
Hacket,  **  the  speaker  had  no  sooner  taken  his 
chair  but  a  western  knight  enlarges  the  sense 
of  his  sorrow  that  he  h^  seen  a  pardon  for  six 
priests  bearing  test  July  12 ;  whereas  but  the 
day  before  it,  when  they  were  to  part  from 
Westminster,  the  lord  keeper  had  promised  in 
the  king's  name,  before  them  all,  that  the  rig. 
our  against  the  priests  should  not  be  deluded. '*Q 
Oldmixon,  quoting  this  account,  makes  the 
western  knight  Sir  Robert  Philips  of  Somer- 

*  "The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grasped  by  his 
insatiable  hand  ;  while  he  both  enffrussed  the  entire  cunfl- 
dence  of  his  master,  and  held,  invnsted  in  his  singls  penon, 
the  most  considerable  iiffices  of  the  critwn.**— Hunie*S  His* 
tory,  vol.  v.,  p.  137.  "  Who  be  will  advance,  shall  be  ad- 
vanced :  and  who  he  doth  but  frown  upon,  must  be  thrown 
dawn.**— Stra^ord't  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  S8. 

t  Serinia  Reserata.  part  i.  This  would  have  been  better 
guessed,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  of  Wentworth. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  incorrsct. 

t  Commentaries,  vol  ii.,  p.  S79. 

4  £chard*s  History,  folio  ed.,  p.  4tt. 

y  Roger  Coke*s  Detection,  vol.  1.,  p.  m,  ed.  1004.  Bat 
see,  also,  Serinia  Reaarata,  paft  i. 
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sot  shire,  and  quotes  it  correctly  enough.  *    Tlic  : 
arch(teaci>n,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  the  western  knight  must  have  been  Sir ! 
John  Khot  of  Cornvirall ;  and,  with  his  usual  in- ' 
correctness,  coupling  the  passage  with  a  few  I 
words  that  go  before  it,  stating  that  the  king 
had  signed  the  pardon  in  the  presence  and  by 
the  influence  of  Buckingham,  tortures  it  into 
what  Mr.  D*Israeli  has  adopted.     And  Mr.  D'ls- 
ra<.*li  consummates  the  series  of  misrepresen- 
tations by  supporting  upon  their  authority  a 
charge  of  sycophancy  ajgainst  Eliot !     I  have 
now  to  state  that,  whatever  demerit  attaches 
to  the  circumstance  must  be  removed  from 
Eliot,  and  from  Philips  ahio ;  for  that  the  "  west- 
ern knight"  who  *'  enlarged  the  sense  of  his 
sorrow*'  was  Sir  EdwaM  Gyles,  one  of  the 
Cornish  members.! 

Eliot  had  more  stirring  game  in  hand.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  Parliament  reassembled  at  Oxford 
when  secret  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
loan  of  ships  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  close  of  the  late  reign, 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  against  the 
Spanish  interest  in  Italy  and  the  Valtohne,  had 
been  perverted,  by  the  deliberate  treachery  of 
Buckingham  and  his  minion  the  king,  to  the  use 
of  the  French  Catholics  against  the  Huguenots 
of  Uochelle.t  He  saw  and  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  hurried  down  to  the  House,  and 
implored  them  to  grant  no  farther  supplies,  for 
iliat  there  were  heavy  grievances  to  be  con- 
sidered. Charles  having  heard  this,  summon- 
ed the  Houses  to  meet  him  at  the  great  hall  in 
Christ  Church,  to  **  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  his  business  first.**  Un- 
der his  direction,  his  ministers  then  detailed 
his  wants  ;  and  to  prevent  the  effect,  so  much 

•  Oldmixon'i  Iliiitory,  p.  78,  ed.  1730. 

t  Cummoiu'  Jriurnala,  Ist  of  AiiifUM.  Drodie  fii'vcs  the 
name  correctly,  to\.  ii.,  y.  73.  Mra.  .Mac^uloy  is  hImi  cor- 
rect, vol.  i  ,  p.  376.  I  was  Roniewhnt  surprivrd  to  find, 
fnim  the  preface  to  Mmuiieur  Guizot'ii  vivid  "  IlisUiiiv  de  la 
R^volntinn  d'Anglnterre.*'  that  the  work  hy  that  lady  wax 
published  in  Fmnro  iit  1791,  with  the  name  of  Miralicuu 
as  Its  aathfir!  (Hi«t.  par  Guizot,  vol.  i.,  pr^fam,  p.  xvii.) 
It  is  siugiilarly  hunoiirabic,  1  may  add,  tu  the  French  na- 
tion, that  M.  Unizot  has  found  encouragement  enou^h  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  puhlixh,  for  the  use  of  his  roun- 
trymen,  a  series  oi  translations  of  onqfinal  memoirs  of  the 
times  of  the  two  ^reat  Knglish  revolutions  {.Collection  dtM 
Alimoirei  relati/a  d  Im  Revolution  d" Anqlrterrr.,  accompag- 
u4e  de  Notices  et  d'Eclairctssiment  Hiitoriques),  auionnt- 
iag  to  twenty-eight  octavo  volumes !  Surh  a  cullucttun 
would  be  invalai^le  to  the  historical  inquirer  in  our  own 
country;  bat  where  iit  the  public  patronage  that  would 
bear  out  any  English  bouksellcr  or  Knglish  uiun  of  letters 
in  Buch  an  aadertaking  ? 

%  Lord  Nugent  discovered,  amongr  the  Earl  St.  Germain's 
papers,  a  copy  of  the  high-minded  protest  by  Aiiiiiiral  Pf.n- 
nington,  together  with  the  original  orders  fniro  Bucking- 
ham, and  from  Charles  himself,  relating  to  this  disgraceful 
business.    These  I  take  to  have  beeu  forwarded  secretly  by 
Pennington  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  in  the  way  of  self-vindication. 
His,  as  Lonl  Nugent  truly  oliserves.  was  a  hard  position.  : 
He  Cfimmanded  the  ship,  and  led  the  fleet,  of  his  sovereign. 
But  he  had  been  sent  forth,  amid  the  acTJaniations  of  his  j 
countrr,  to  ^ve  effect  to  a  genenius  treaty  with  the  op- 
pressed and  the  besieged.    He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  his  I 
destination  than  he  hHind  himself  under  secret  orders  to  | 

{»ui  himself  under  a  foreign  command,  in  a  murderous  war-  | 
are  against  the  English  honour  and  the  Protestant  reli- 
vion.— See  Nurent's  Memorials,  vol.  i.,  p.  lUO,  and  Apiien-  I 
oix  A.  Lord  Nugent  has  cmiitted  to  state  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  ounneziim  with  this  business,  which  renders  ' 
nj  taffgeaCiMi  still  more   probable.    On  the  eve  of  the 


neetinK  of  the  Oiford  I^rliAmeat,  Pennington  was  hasten- 
inff  to  ky  taefura  that' assembly  an  aocoual  of  the  proceed- 
ings, whan,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  surh  u  disclosure,  Iw  , 
was  eeiic—is<  kg  the  inter/trtnee  of  ike  court  till  the  disso-  ! 


dreaded,  of  the  disclosure  of  the  affair  at  Ro- 
che! le,  Sccrctar>'  Coke  tnld  the  Commons,  with 
a  cool  and  deliberate  hypocrisy,  that  "the 
French  king  chose  to  sheath  his  sword  in  the 
bowels  of  his  own  subjects  rather  than  declare 
war  against  the  Catholic»s.'**  After  the  concla- 
sion  of  this  conference,  the  members  of  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  House,  a&nd  Sir 
John  Eliot  rose.  He  implored  them  to  pause 
before  they  yielded  up  their  only  irresistible  ar- 
guments for  good  government.  *'It  is  not 
usual,**  he  said,  **  to  grant  subsidies  upon  sub- 
sidies in  one  Parliament  and  no  grievances  re- 
dressed." He  then  boldly  stated  that  the  treae- 
uiy  had  been  misemployed,  that  evil  counsela 
guided  the  king's  designs,  that  the  necessities 
of  the  nation  had  arisen  through  improvidence, 
and  that  they  had  need  to  petition  the  lung  for 
a  strait  hand  and  a  better  counsel  to  manage 
his  affairs.!  Next,  he  "  desired  there  might 
an  account  be  giveu  for  all  the  moneys  given  in 
Parliament  since  the  ISth  of  King  James,  with 
some  invectives  against  the  commissioners^ 
whom  he  called  the  pretending  sparers  of  the 
king's  purse,  laying  to  their  charge  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  men's  lives  in  our  late  expeditions 
by  land  and  sea."t  He  reserved  his  heaviest 
blow  for  the  last,  aiming  it  with  a  deadly  effect 
against  Uuckingliam.  **  I  desire  to  know,**  said 
Kliot,  **  whether  the  money  designed  for  the  Pa^ 
latinate  did  not  maintain  the  ships  sent  against 
Kochelle  ?"^  The  Commons,  inflamed  by  this 
address,  threw  out  intt^Uigible  hints  of  impeach- 
ing Buckingham.  The  king,  exasperated  in  the 
extreme,  threatened  a  dissolution,  while  he 
urged  once  more  his  necessities.  Cold  and  res- 
olute was  the  answer  uf  the  Commons.  **  Ne- 
cessity is  a  dangerous  (counsellor,  and  is  a  con- 
tinual argument  of  supplies  in  all  Parliaments. 
Those  \vho  have  put  the  king  and  kingdom  into 
such  a  iici'essity  and  hazard  ought  to  answer 
for  it,  whosoever  they  be. ''11  This  ominous  al- 
lusion more  nearly  alanned  the  king,  and  an 
abrupt  dissolution  followed.  J^arliament  was 
dismissed  on  the  r2th  of  Augu.st.^ 

It  was  sfieedily  re-summoned  ;  but  disgrace- 
ful scenes  had  intervened.  The  Jiing,  under 
the  advice  of  Buckingham,  had  openly  dis- 
pensed with  the  laws.  Letters  had  been  is- 
sued by  order  of  c(»uncil,  under  the  privy  seal, 
forcing  loans  from  private  persons, •♦generally 

*  Rushworth,  Hist,  (^dl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  178. 

t  Sec  Oldniizou's  History,  p.  79.  See,  also,  Rushivorth, 
vol.  i ,  p.  IW). 

t  Ilarleiaii  MSS.,  300.    letter  of  Mead  to  StuteviUe. 

tt  See  Oldmixim,  p.  Ttf,  and  Rushworth,  vul.  i.,  p.  ISO. 

D  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 

*T  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  the  early  passages  of  his  histoir 
(which  remains  unequalled  for  its  hi'auty  of  style  and  phil- 
osophical n>inark,  though  it  is  vtlfrly  worthies*  as  a  book 
of  authoritjf),  describes  this  Parliament  with  a  stmngv 
mixture  of  truth  and  ermr.  *'  It  was  necessary  to  fix  a 
choice:  either  to  atiandmi  entirely  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  or  to  K«>cure  them  bv  firmer  and  more  pre<*ise  Imrri- 
crs  tliau  the  Constitutimi  hud  hitherto  provided  for  them. 
In  this  dilemmo,  men  of  snch  aspiring  iBreiiius  and  such  in- 
dependent fortunes  could  no(  lon^  deliberate ;  they  hitldly 
embraced  the  side  of  fmedi>m.  and  resolved  to  iiraitT  no 
supplies  to  their  nrcesaititus  primrv  without  extorting-  con- 
cessions  in  favour  of  civil  lilierty.  The  end  they  esteemed 
beneffcial  and  noble  ;  the  means  regalar  and  constitutional. 
To  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the  undoubted  privilege  of 
the  Commons.**  See  the  whole  passage,  vol.  v.,  p.  134.  qiiiuto 
edit.,  1703.     See,  also,  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  6.  fulio  edit. 

**  I.ord  Nugent  found  one  of  these  rsqnisiliims  in  the 
MS.  collection  at  Stowe.    It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Willia 


lution,  which  quickly  followed.— Slee  Ruahworth,  toL  i.,  p.  !  Andrews,  a(  Lathbury,  in  Dur-kinghamshtre,  then  a  tenant 
170.    Bfodie,  Brit  Emp.,  moL  iL,  p.  71.  I  of  John  Hampden's,  and  afkerwanl  one  of  the  deputy  lieu- 
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those  who  were  coanected  with  the  popular 
tNirty,  for  the  mad  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
Spanish  war ;  and  the  Spanish  war  %cas  carried 
on,  up  to  the  disastrous,  ill-concerted,  and  most 
wretchedly  conducted  expedition  to  Cadiz. 
Parliament  could  then  be  warded  off  no  longer, 
hated  as  was  even  its  name.  Buckingham, 
with  an  ominous  foreboding  of  the  future, 
strove  to  disqualify  the  leading  men,  by  getting 
them  pricked  as  sheriffs  of  their  respective 
ooonties.  Elliot,  it  is  said,  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  anxiety  on  this  head  ;*  but,  in  Eliot's 
case,  be  found  it  impracticable.  I  think  it 
probable,  however,  that  the  duke  prevented  his 
election  for  Newport.  Here  was  only  a  means 
of  greater  triumph.  He  presented  himself  to 
his  native  county  of  Cornwall,  and  was  instant- 
ly returned  by  the  electors. f  It  was  an  age 
when  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
shared  a  common  enthusiasm,  and  were  inao- 
ceasible  alike  to  fear  or  to  favour.  It  is  stri- 
king, and  even  affecting,  to  mark  the  quiet 
calmoess  with  which  Eliot  now  sought  to  pro- 
vide that  the  risk  and  danger,  to  which  he 
knew  his  conduct  in  the  coming  Parliament 
must  expose  himself,  might  not  fall  heavily  on 
his  children.  He  assigned  over  every  portion 
of  his  most  extensive  estates  in  trust  to  rela- 
tives for  the  benefit  of  his  fanodly.t  Having 
done  this,  he  repaired  to  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  resolved,  at  whatever  hazard,  to 
strike  down  the  great  traitor  who  had  imperill- 
ed the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 
At  Westminster,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1626,  this  "  great,  warm,  and  ruffling"^  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  Eliot  had  scarcely  taken  his 
seat,  before  his  vehement  eloquence,  overflow- 
ing with  imbittered  invective,  was  heard  thun- 
dering against  the  doomed  minister.  In  his 
style  of  oratory,  a  singular  power  of  severity 
and  keenness  united  itself  with  the  clearest  fa- 
cility of  detail,  was  adorned  with  the  most 
pleasing  classical  allusion,  and  was  directed 
against  its  object  with  such  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness of  passion  as  it  is  always  most  difll- 
colt  to  resist.  The  case  of  the  chaplain  Mon- 
tagull  was  abandoned  for  the  higher  quarry: 
■earching  committees  were  appointed,  and  the 
defeats  and  disgraces  of  the  nation  were  traced 
hone  to  Buckingham.  The  rage  of  the  king 
exceeded  all  bounds,  and,  under  its  influence, 
be  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  House.  '*  I 
most  let  yon  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of 
my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much 
less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near 
unto  me.  *  *  I  see  you  especially  aim  at  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  *  *  I  would  you  would 
hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse 


>  for  thtt  eooBty  nnder  the  Parliament.  It  appear* 
that  for  tbeaa  oontributiooa,  eiactcd  tvith  the  atmoet  Mver- 
ilj  aad  imvatiea,  coUcctora  were  appointed,  whnse  aoqait- 
taaea  ahuald  be  a  aufficient  warrant  for  reiwyment  in  etgh- 
teea  noDtlia.  **  Pitt  not  your  faith  lo  prince* !"  Sir  Will- 
imm  AMlrewa*  aoqnitiaaee,  remaina  appended  to  the  reqai- 


•  £ehard*a  HMfiory,  p.  490.    D1araeli*f  Commentariea, 
vol.  I.,  p  186. 


t  j^iriianantary  Hiatorjr  and  Commona*  Jonmala. 
t  Harleiaa  MSS  ,  No.  7000.    Letter  of  Porv  to  Packer- 
inf.     See.  alao,  D'laraeli'a  Connneniarics,  vol.  iv.,  p.  ftlO. 


I  shall  have  to  advert  to  ihia  hereafter. 

t  Whit«kieka>e  Memoriala  of  the  English  AiTaira,  p.  7, 
•dit.  1669. 

h  I  ahall  have  «onakni  to  aUoda  to  thia  caaa  ia  tha  bioff- 
nphy  of  Fjm 


for  yourselves ;  for  if  any  evU  happen,  1  think 
I  sliall  be  the  last  that  shall  feel  it."*  Eliot 
smiled  at  this  impotent  rage.  *'  We  have  had 
a  representation  of  great  fear,"  he  said ;  '*  but 
I  hope  that  shall  not  darken  our  understand* 
ings.  Our  wills  and  aflcctions  were  never 
more  clear,"  he  continued,  "  more  ready,  as  to 
his  majesty ;  but  we  are  balked  and  checked 
in  our  forwardness  by  those  the  king  intrusts 
with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom."  Again  he 
inflamed  the  House  by  comments  on  the  Span- 
ish expedition.  ''  The  last  action  was  the 
king's  first  action ;  and  in  this  the  king  and 
kingdom  have  suflfered  dishonour.  We  are 
weakened  in  our  strength  and  safety ;  our 
men  and  ships  are  lost."  Then  followed  a  bit- 
ter taunt  against  even  the  personal  courage  of 
Buckingham,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
lefi  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil.  **  The  great  general  had  the  whole 
command,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  could  the 
great  general  think  it  sufficient  to  put  in  his 
deputy  and  stay  at  home  V*  The  orator  next, 
taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  his  hear- 
ers, thundered  forth  questions  of  a  more  fatal 
meaning.  **Are  not  honours  now  sold,  and 
made  despicable  1  Are  not  j  udicial  places  sold  ? 
And  do  not  they  then  sell  justice  again  1  Yen- 
dere  jure  pUest — emerat  tile  pritu.*^  Afler  some 
well-employed  classical  allusions,  Eliot  pro- 
ceeded thus :  "  I  shall  to  our  present  case  cite 
two  precedents.  The  first  was  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Henry  III.  The  treasure  was  then 
much  exhausted ;  many  disorders  complained 
of;  the  king  wronged  by  ministers.  Many  sub- 
sidies were  demanded  in  Parliament,  but  they 
were  denied ;  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  join- 
ed to  desire  the  king  to  resume  lands  which 
had  been  improvidently  granted,  and  to  exan^ 
ine  his  great  ofiicers,  and  the  causes  of  those 
evils  which  the  people  then  suffered.  This  was 
yielded  unto  by  the  king ;  and  Hugh  de  Burgo 
was  found  faulty,  and  was  displaced ;  and  then 
the  Commons,  in  the  same  Parliament,  gave 
supply.  The  second  precedent  was  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Richard  II.  Then  the  times  were  such, 
and  places  so  changeable,  that  any  great  officer 
could  hardly  sit  to  be  warmed  in  his  place. 
Supply  was  at  that  Parliament  required :  the 
Commons  denied  supply,  and  complained  that 
their  moneys  were  misemployed  ;  that  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  (iMichacl  de  la  Pole)  then  overruled 
all ;  and  so  their  answer  was,  *  they  could  not 
give  ,**  and  they  petitioned  the  king  that  a  conn 
mission  might  be  granted,  and  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk might  be  examined.  A  commission,"  Eliot 
continued,  reserving  himself  for  a  closing  sar- 
casm at  Buckingham,  '*at  their  request  was 
awarded ;  and  that  commission  recites  all  the 
evil  then  complained  of;  and  that  the  king, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
had  granted  that  examination  should  be  taken 
of  the  crown  lands  which  were  sold,  of  the  or- 
dering of  his  household,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  jewels  of  his  grandfather  and  father.  /  hear 
nothing  taid  in  this  house  of  our  jeweUy  nor  toill  I 
speak  of  them ;  but  I  could  wish  thty  u>ere  within 
these  vails  .''*t    The  eflfect  of  this  speech  was 


*White1ocke*i  Memoriala,  p.  3. 

t  Bttckiagnam  had  raised  money  upon  the  crown  jewela 
and  plate,  by  the  king**  order,  at  the  Hague.— Straflurd, 
State  Papera,  toI.  i.,  p.  98.    lainrun  to  Waniworth.    Owing 
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complete,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  in- 
dignation excited,  Dr.  Turner's  resolutions, 
that  "  common  fame'*  was  a  good  ground  of 
accusation  against  Buckingham,  were  passed ; 
and  notice  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  act- 
edf  they  announced  that  the  king's  immediate 
necessities  should  be  relieved  while  his  minis- 
\eT  was  brought  to  trial ;  and  they  redeemed 
this  pledge  by  a  Tote  for  the  grant  of  three  sub- 
sidies and  three  fifteenths.  *  The  king  now  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  favourite.  Again  he  interfered,  and 
again  his  interference  was  defeated  by  the 
boldness  of  Eliot.  "  Remember,**  he  said, 
**  that  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  pow- 
er for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  diasolution ; 
therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good 
or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  £e."t 
The  Commons  retired  to  deliberate  this  with 
locked  doors,  and  the  key  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  speaker.  What  passed  in  that  mem- 
orable sitting  did  not  publicly  transpire ;  but 
I  can  supply  some  portion  of  it  at  least  from 
a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time.  **  Sir  John 
Eliot  rose  up  and  made  a  resolute  (I  doubt 
whether  a  timely)t  speech,  the  sum  whereof 
was,  that  they  came  not  thither  either  to  do 
what  the  king  should  command  them,  or  to  ab- 
stain where  he  forbade  them ;  and  therefore 
they  should  continue  constant  to  maintain  their 
privileges,  and  not  do  either  more  or  less 
for  what  had  been  said  unto  them.'*^  This 
ominous  meeting  with  locked  doors  alarmed 
the  kinff ;  negotiations  were  opened,  explana- 
tions offered,  every  possible  resource  of  avoid- 
ance attempted,  but  in  vain.  It  was  too  Late 
to  dispute  the  right  of  impeachment  after  the 
precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex ;  and  the 
Commons,  after  addressing  the  king  in  deco- 
rous language,  impeached  Buckingham  on 
twelve  articles,  n 

Eight  chief  managers  were  appointed.  To 
Pym,  Herbert,  Seklen,  Glanville,  Sherland,  and 

to  a  ringuUr  amiHioo  of  tbo  oditon  of  Um  bat  gnkt  porlia- 
iMtntary  hiitory,  w  look  vainly  amonr  tho  dobatva  they 
kave  coUnctod  for  thii  Tory  ramaxkaMe  ■ptech.  It  ii  in 
Bvahworth,  howavar  (voL  i.,  p.  S90),  and  in  tho  Old  Parlia- 
mantary  Untorr,  vol.  vi.,  p.  441,  adit.  1703. 

*  RuahworthS  Uiit.  Coll.,  voL  i.,  p.  tli.  Wbitolocke*a 
MoiMoriala,  p.  t. 

t  Rathwurth,  toL  i.,  p.  ttS.  Whitelocka,  p.  4. 

t  Hera  the  timid  writer  allodea  co  what  waa  fnqaantly 
mrfod  agaiaal  Eliot,  the  utwvn  and  mwparing  character  of 
his  •peechea.  Clareadoa  waa  aeeoatomed  to  the  Uonaa  of 
Conamoiia,  and  spaaka  diffenntly.  **  Modeaty  and  modora- 
tioB  in  wonta,**  eaya  that  noble  writer,  **  never  waa,  nor 
Bover  will  be  obeerred  in  popular  eonneila  whoea  foanda- 
tioB  ia  liberty  of  ipeech."— ifwf .  o/  tkt  RtMUoih  vol.  t,  p. 
7,  folio  adit. 

k  Harleian  M88.  Letter  of  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stote- 
viUe,  dated  April  8.  In  a  aobaeouent  letter  of  the  eame 
eorreapondeiit  iii  thia  eoUoction  (dated  April  18),  I  find  the 
flrat  ahadowing  fuith  of  the  iaiqaitoaa  ditperaion  of  Sir 
Eobart  CoCtoD*a  lihimry— an  event  which  that  learned  aati- 
qnarr  waa  nnable  to  rarriva.    **  Sir  Robert  Cotton*a  booka 

I  thraalatted  to  be  taken  away,  beeaoaa  he  ia  aocttaed  to 


immn  aocieat  pneedante  to  the  Lower  Uouae. 
I  The  doka*a  oboacii  '  " 

Uinffaa  ^ 

I  naaur  to  tho  Tanooa  hiatoriae  for  an  ample 


Th»  doka*a  obeaqnioqa  and  fawninf  aaawer  had  simply 
"  '  aMthorehaxptoibeiBpeaehBient.    I 


ttaoAetofaddini 


>  of  the  diagraoafol  praotioea  raaortw 
MOM  hie  favonrito  ham  the  powarfol  a 
I  Briateiand  Anmdolia  the  Upper  Hoaa 


I  raaorted  to  b^  the 
.  iwarfol  oppoeiuoa  of 

__  Upper  Hoaae.    BnNiie*B 

HiaL  ti  the  Britiah  Bmpira,  vol.  ii.,  p.  lOS,  ct  Mf .    Lin- 

J  Hfamiy.  VOL  ix.,  p.  S4a,  at  aef.    The  Hiatorv,  fram 

rJuMsMN«BMh,ia  Lavdnar^  Cydayiidia,  v«L  v.,  p. 


Wandesford  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  dilatiiuf 
upon  the  facts  of  the  impeachment ;  to  Sir  Dnf 
ley  Digges  the  task  of  opening  the  proc<Mdion 
in  a  *'  prologue"  was  committed ;  and  for  Sir 
John  Eliot  the  arduous  duty  was  reserved  of 
winding  up  the  whole  proceedings  by  one  of  faia 
,  impressive  perorations,  that  should  serve  aa  aa 
**  epilogue*'  to  this  mighty  drama.  They  did  not 
over  estimate  the  value  of  his  eloquence.* 

The  speech  delivered  by  him  on  this  great 
occasion  is  an  important  chapter  in  his  history. 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  a  courtly  patriot,  had  spo- 
ken the  **  prologue"  in  the  highest  prevaOtiif 
style  of  ornate  circumlocution  and  qnainily  elo* 
vated  metaphor.  Professing  to  deliver  himself 
in  "  plain  country  language,  setting  by  aU*  rhe- 
torical affectations,"  the  monarchy  he  compared 
to  the  creation,  the  Commons  to  the  earth,  the 
Lords  to  the  planeta,  the  king  to  the  gloriooa  aaiiv 
the  clergy  to  the  fire,  the  jud^^es  and  magiatrates 
to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  a 
comets  "a  prodigious  comet.**  All  thia  was 
only  a  striking  foil  to  the  nervous  and  darmy 
invective,  the  clear  and  gorgeous  declaaution 
of  Eliot.  The  proud  minister,  who  had  kcfit 
his  seat  during  the  harangue  of  £Nggea,  inao- 
lently  braving  his  accuser,  and  jeering  Ua 
quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the 
house  when  Eliot,  on  the  following  day,  aroae.t 
It  was  well  for  himself  that  he  had  done  ao. 
Never  was  an  attack  made,  in  that  or  any  auo- 
ceeding  time,  so  eloquent,  so  bitter,  so  eameat. 
so  disdainful.  The  orator  excelled  hiniaell. 
He  had  summoned  to  his  service  all  his  Uteiwy 
accomplishments,  and  he  closely  environed  hia 
argument  with  a  passion  that  was  abaolutety 
terrible. 

He  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  **  thia 
man,"  as  he  disdainfully  termed  the  duke,  im- 
peaching it  by  "  tho  common  sense  of  the  mis- 
eries and  misfortunes  which  the  people  suf- 
fer," and  protesting  in  eloquent  phrase  againat 
those  high  misdemeanors  i%iiich  **  have  lost  oa 
the  regality  of  our  narrow  seas,  the  anoient 
inheritance  of  our  princes."  He  then  ezpoaed^ 
as  **  full  of  collusion  and  deceit,"  the  "  iawnrd 
character"  of  the  mind  of  Bnckingham.  **  I 
can  express  it,"  said  Eliot,  bitterly,  **  no  better 
than  by  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients  stat- 
lumatus ;  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  ao  fUl 
of  foul  lines  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it."  He  next  presented  to  their  kndshipa 
**  the  duke*s  higli  oppression"  in  all  ita  atraage 
extent,  "  not  to  men  alone,  but  to  laws  and 
statutes,  to  acts  of  council,  to  pleas  and  da- ' 
crees  of  court,  to  the  pleasures  of  hii  nuyea- 


*  For  the  hietory  of  thii  impearhment,  and  repoita  if 
the  variiMM  tpeecbea,  aee  Ruahwurth,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ml,  c<  aef . ; 
ParliamentaiV  History,  rot  vi.  and  vii. ';  History  froan  Hacfc- 
intosh,  vols,  v.,  p.  46,  «#  te^.  The  thirteen  artielea  of  the 
impeachment  were  arranged  under  tiie  followini  haada: 
Plurality  of  officea :  hayinr  the  plaoe  of  high  admiral ; 
buying  the  wardenship  of  the  cinqae  porta ;  not  foanliav 
the  narrow  seaa ;  unlawfully  and  oorroptly  staying  a  Fraacn 
ahip:  aitorting  ;C10,000  from  the  Eaat  l«dia  marchaaiU; 
potting  Englii^  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be 
employed  against  the  PnitesUnts<if  RooheUe  (thie  easbraead 
two  articles) ;  ompeUingLord  RoberU  to  bny  hie  poersg* ; 
eelling  places  of  judicature ;  procuring  honours  for  We  poor 
kindred ;  malvarsatioQ  of  the  king^revenoo ;  giving  vajraie 
to  the  late  king. 


t  The  dnke'^B  abeenoe  is  nmricad  by  a  lattar  in  the  Hari. 
MS.,  SO.  See,  alao,  Rnahworth.  In  Ellis**  Original  Let- 
Ure,  vfd.  iii.,  p.  SS6  (second  edit.),  an  account  will  be  fimad 
of  the  dnke*s  *«  Jeering  and  fleering  inioleaoe,''andtha  apii^ 
itod  nbuko  it  at  laat  piovokad. 
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tj.**  The  OTttor  ifterward,  haTJng  indulged 
•ome  qoiet  sareasms  at  Buckingham,  his  Tic- 
tiiiw,  and  his  eztoitioosi  **  mathematically  ob- 
wired  and  exquisitely  expressed,*'  advanced 
to  the  most  serious  imputations,  which  he  han- 
dled with  a  fearful  seTerity.  **That  which 
was  wont  to  be  the  crown  of  virtue  and  merit 
ia  now  becoaie  a  merchandise  for  the  greatness 
of  this  man,  and  even  justice  is  made  his  prey ! 
The  most  deserving  offices  that  require  abil- 
itlea  to  discharge  them  are  fixed  upon  the 
doke,  hie  allies,  and  kindred.  He  hath  drawn 
to  him  and  his  the  power  of  justice,  the  power 
of  hoDOfur,  and  tlie  power  of  command — in  ef- 
fect, the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  both  for 
peace  and  war !"  Eliot  then  painted  a  moum- 
ftil  picture  of  the  result  of  the  faTourite^s  ex- 
tortioiia  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom, 
the  **  revenues  destroyed,  the  fountain  of  sup- 
ply ezhaoeted,  the  nerves  of  the  land  relaxed," 
pladng  beside  it,  in  vivid  and  indignant  con- 
trast, the  gorceousness  of  Buckingham's  pos- 
afsrifma.  "  He  intercepts,'  consumes,  and  ex- 
kaoste  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  not  only  to 
satisfy  hk  own  lustful  desires,  but  the  luxury 
of  others ;  and,  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood 
ahould  ran  in,  he  hath  cast  the  body  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  high  consumption.  Infinite 
SQina  of  money,  and  mass  of  land  exceeding 
the  vafaie  of  money,  nay,  even  contributions  in 
Pajtiament,  have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  and 
how  have  they  been  employed  1  Upon  costly 
liimitnrB,  sumptuous  feasting,  and  magnificent 
building,  ike  vmbU  evidence*  of  the  expreet  ex-, 
hmutimg  9f  Ike  sUUe  !  And  yet  his  ambition," 
proceeded  Eliot,  alluding  darkly  to  more  dread- 
M  charges,  **  which  is  boundless,  resteth  not 
here,  but,  like  a  violent  fiame,  burarteth  forth 
and  getteth  farther  scope.  Not  satisfied  with 
kyuries  and  injustice,  and  dishonouring  of  re- 
ligiofl,  his  attempts  go  higher — to  the  prejudice 
of  his  sovereign.  The  efeeU  I  fear  to  epeaky  and 
fuar  to  tkinky  I  end  this  passage,  as  Cicero 
aid  m  a  like  case)  ne  gravionbue  utar  verbit  quam 
fa  Mtfvrs/n-/,  eaU  Utt&nktu  quam  causa  neceeei- 
faj  pMtutat " 

The  cloning  passage  of  £liot*s  speech  was 
tremendona,  and  must  have   electrified  the 


**  Yonr  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,^, 
what  be  ia  in  himself,  what  in  his  affections ! 
Yon  have  aeen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear, 
have  ielt  it !  You  have  known  his  practice, 
and  have  heard  the  efifects.  It  rests,  then,  to 
be  considered  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  refer- 
once  to  the  king  and  state — how  compatible  or 
incompatible  with  either  ?  In  reference  to  the 
king,  be  most  be  styled  the  canker  in  his  treas- 
nre :  in  reference  to  the  state,  the  moth  of  all 
goodness.  What  future  hopes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, 7oor  lordships  may  draw  out  of  his  ac- 
tkMW  and  affections.  In  all  precedents  I  can 
hanily  find  him  a  match  or  parallel.  None  so 
like  him  aa  Sejanns,  thus  described  by  Taci- 
tna  :  Audax  mii  obiegeusj  in  aliot  criminaior,  jux- 
fk  eakdaior  ei  fuperhus.  My  lords,  for  his  pride 
and  flattery  it  was  noted  of  Sejanus  that  he  did 
diemies  euoe  provineiie  adamare.     Doth  not  this 

•  W«  fMl  with  ElioC  on  this  point.    The  ra»der  m  reform 
1  to  ft  frtcible  pftMSff*  in  Mr.  Brodie*!  Htstorf  of  the 


I  Empire,  toI.  ii.,  p.  43,  44.  I  here  utttfied  myBelf 
nepftctiftff  Mr.  Bndie^  proof,  by  raferriaf  to  the  MS.  in  the 
Ayvcmgb  CdleeliM  of  the  Brit.  Mom oiB,  Ne^  4Wl,j^  MS. 


man  the  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you  !  Stjanus's 
pride  was  so  excessive,  Tacitus  saith,  that  be 
neglected  all  counsel,  mixed  his  business  and 
service  with  the  prince,  seemed  to  confound 
their  actions,  and  was  often  styled  imperatoris 
iaborum  eocius.  How  lately,  and  how  often, 
hath  this  man  commixed  his  actions,  in  dis- 
course, with  actions  of  the  king !  My  lords,  I 
have  done.  You  skb  the  man  !  By  him  came 
all  these  evils  ;  in  him  we  find  the  cause ;  on 
him  we  expect  the  remedies ;  and  to  this  we 
met  your  lordships  in  conference.'* 

The  rage  of  the  king,  when  told  of  Eliot's 
speech,  betrayed  him.  In  a  manuscript  letter 
of  the  time  the  writer  alludes  to  the  unseemly 
anger  displayed  as  **  private  news  which  I  de- 
sire you  to  keep  to  yourself  as  your  own,  by 
separating  this  half  sheet,  and  burning  it  or 
concealing  it."  The  allusion  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  to  Sejanus,  bad  strangely  aflTect- 
ed  Charles.  *'  Implicitly,"  he  exclaimed,  **  he 
must  intend  me  for  Tiberius  !"*  and  he  hurri- 
ed to  the  House  of  Lords  to  complain  of  Sir 
John  Eliot,  Then  began  those  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  Eliot  had  foreseen,  and  prepared 
himself  for,  and  which  were  only  exhausted  at 
last  in  the  death  of  their  illustrious  object.  He 
was  that  day  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower ;  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chance,  which 
may  be  worth  noting  for  some  of  my  readers, 
was  flung  into  tiie  dungeon  which,  after  a  few 
short  months,  received  Felton,  Buckingham's 
assassin,  t  Digges  was  also  committed.  The 
House  of  Commons,  on  hearing  of  this  gross 
breach  of  privilege  (the  first  of  that  series  of 
open  and  undisguised  outrages  which  brought 
Charles  to  the  scaflbld),  broke  up  instantly, 
notwithstanding  a  very  heavy  press  of  business 
before  them ;  and,  after  dinner,  many  members 
met  in  Westminster  Hall,  "  sadly  communica- 
ting  their  tninda  to  one  another,  "t    The  follow- 

*  Harleiea  M8S.,  ^Z.  LeUer  of  Mead,  dated  Mny  11. 
The  writer  wibeeqaently  ear"  that  Sir  Rtihert  Cottmi  had 
told  hin  that  the  kini^ '■  afwctloa  lowarda  the  date  **  wai 
very  admiraMe— no  whit  leasened.**  When  Charlea.  indeed, 
flftme  in  hii  barf  e  from  Whitehall  to  order  Eliot  to  the  Tow- 
er, Buokinahitm  aat  br  hia  aide !    MS.  letter  to  Mead. 

t  **  Aa  Feltoo  the  teat  weeke  paMed  through  Kingaton- 
npon-Thiunra,  an  old  woman  beatowed  this  aalatfttion  opoa 
him:  *Now  Cod  Meoee  thee,  liule  David,*  quoth  abe ; 
meaninf  he  had  killed  Goliath.  He  hath  hitherto  (aaith  my 
author)  been  fairly  need  in  the  Tower,  being  put  into  the 
aame  lodging  where  Sir  John  Eliot  laT,  and  allowed  two 
diahea  of  meat  every  meal.**  Harleiaa  M88.,  300.  Felton 
waa  a  miaerable  enthoaiaat,  who  revenged  npou  fincking- 
ham  only  a  private  wrong.  But  hia  name  deaervea  honour 
for  the  memory  of  one  etriking  incident  at  the  cloee  of  hia 
unhappylife.  I  quote  it  from  Ellia'a  Original  Lettera,  vd. 
iii.,  p.  9117,  aeoond  edit.  **  Another  friend  told  me  that  oa 
Tueada^  morning,  aome  of  the  lorda  being  with  him,  my 
IxMd  of  Dorset  told  him,  *  Mr.  Feltoo,  it  ia  the  king's  pleaa- 
ure  you  ahnuld  be  put  to  torture,  to  make  you  ooBtesae  your 
ooroplices;  and  therefore  prepare  youraelf  fbr  the  rack.* 
To  whom  Felton  :  *  i  do  not  believe,  my  lord,  that  it  ia  the 
king**  pleaaore ;  for  he  ia  a  jaat  and  a  gradoua  prince,  and 
will  not  have  hia  aubjecta  to  be  tortnred  againat  law.  I  do 
again  aArm,  upon  my  aalvatioo;  that  my  pnrpoae  waa  known 
to  no  man  living ;  and  more  than  I  have  aaid  before  I  can* 
not.  But  if  it  be  hia  majesty 'a  pleaaore,  1  am  ready  to  suf* 
fer  whlOevir  hia  majoaty  will  have  inflicted  apon  me.  Yet 
thia  I  must  tell  you  by-lhe-v*ay,  that  if  -I  be  put  upon  the 
rack  I  will  accuse  you,  m^  Lord  of  Dorset,  and  none  but 
yourself.*  So  they  left  him  there  without  bringing  him 
to  the  rack.**  Tne  letter  writer  might  hnve  gone  &rther, 
for  thia  waa  not  alL  To  excuse  themselves  from  the  poa- 
aible  aupnoaition  that  thev  oould  hnve  been  influenoed  ia 
this  case  by  terror,  the  judges  were  ordered  to  deliver  a  d«- 
eiaieii  that  **  no  such  punishment  as  the  rack  ia  kaowm  or 
allowed  hr  our  law."    W«  owe  thia  to  Fekon. 

|BukiMMS8.,S8l.    UtlOT  to  MMd,  d«Md  May  It. 
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ing  morning  they  met  in  the  Hoase ;  but  when '  great  man  communicated  itself  to  the  Honse; 
the  8|>eaker  reminded  them  of  the  business  of  ant^  by  a  unanimous  vote,  refusing  even  to  or* 
the  day,  "  Sit  down  !  sit  down  !"  was  the  gen- 1  der  him  to  withdraw,*  they  cleared  him  from 
eral  cry :  **  no  business  till  wc  are  righted  in  our  every  imputation. 


liberties  !"♦  A  sullen  silence  succeeded,  which 
was  broken  by  the  memorable  expostulation  of 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  king's*  vice-chamber- 
lain. Unadvisedly  he  let  the  court  secret  out  1 
Atter  complaining  of  the  violent  and  contemp- 
tuous expressions  resorted  to  by  Eliot  and  Dig- 
ges,  he  blurted  forth  as  follows :  **  I  beseech 
you,  gentlemen,  move  not  his  majesty  with 
trenching  on  his  prerogative,  lest  you  bring  him 
out  of  love  with  Parliaments.  In  his  messages 
he  hath  told  you  that,  if  there  were  not  corre- 
spondency between  him  and  you,  he  should  be 
enforced  to  use  9uw  ecuiuelt.  Now,  I  pray  you 
to  consider  what  these  new  counsels  are,  and 
may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  those  that  I  con- 
ceive. In  all  Christian  kingdoms  you  know 
that  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  until 
the  monarvhs began  to  know  their  own  strength ; 
and,  seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parlia- 
ments, at  length  they,  by  little  and  little;  began 
to  stand  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  at  last 
overthrew  the  parliaments  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, except  here  only  with  us.  And,  in- 
deed, you  would  count  it  a  great  misery,  if  you 
knew  the  subjects  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  myself,  to  see  them  look  not  like  our  nation, 
with  store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so 
many  ghosts,  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but 
akin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  shoes  on 
^eir  feet ;  sa  that  they  cannot  eat  meat  or 
wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  and  be 
taxed  unto  the  king  for  it.  This  is  a  misery 
beyond  expression,  and  that  which  yet  we  are 
free  from."t  Poor  Sir  Dudley  had  scarcely 
delivered  himself  of  this  when  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  loud  and  unweteome  shouts,  **  To 
the  bar !  to  the  bar !"  He  narrowly  escaped  the 
Decessity  of  apologizing  at  the  bar  on  )iis  knises. 
Ultimately  JDigges,  coy  patriot,  having  con- 
sented to  retract  certain  expressions  complain- 
ed of,  was  released.  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand, 
coldly  and  sternly  refused  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals ;  and  the  king,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
struggle,  was  obliged,  after  the  expiration  of 
eight  days,  to  sign  a  warrant  for  his  release.  » 
On  his  reappearance  in  the  House,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  by  his  master's  command,  repeat- 
ed the  charge  of  intemperate  language  ;  upon 
which  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  anything  he 
had  said,  or  meanly  endeavouring  to  explain 
away  the  harshness  of  the  terms  be  had  made 
use  of,  in  a  remarkably  eloquent  and  sarcastic 
speech  avowed  and  defended  every  name  he 
had  applied  to  Buckingham.^    The  spirit  of  this 


*  Harleinn  MSS.,  S03.  Letter  to  Mftad,  dated  Mnj  IS. 
8«e,  almi,  Raihworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  356.  and  Parliamentary  Ilie* 
tory,  vol.  vii.,  p.  159,  for  other  accounts  of  this  acene. 

t  Whitnlof  ![«•■  Mnniorials,  p.  «.  Roahwoith,  yvi.  l.  p. 
tSn.    Part.  HJ8t.,vol.Tii..n.^5». 

t  TIat)i«lVa  Prec<Hlenta.  For  a  report  of  Snr  John's  speech, 
Me  Ronhwfirth,  vol.  i.,'  p.  SM :  and  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
1(15.  The  latter  is  mom  fall  i^id  correct.  I  quote  a  striking 
pnma^e  :  »*  For  the  words,  Ihe  wftn,  he  said  he  »pokf  ndt  *jr 
tkt  AooA,  bat  suddenly.  Fur  brevity's  sake  he  used  the 
words,  The  man.  He  thought  it  not  fit  at  all  times  to  reit- 
erate his  titles  ;  and  vet  thinktth  Am  not  to  be  a  ghd.^  In 
conclusion,  Eliot  touched  wiili  a  modest  and  manly  forbear- 
ance on  the  old  charge  against  him.  *'  For  Ihe  manner  of 
his  speech,  as  having  too  much  vigour  and  strength,  he  said 
b«  eoald  not  excnse  bit  Batonl  detrau ;  but  he  then  en- 


Charles,  nothing  taught  by  this  egregious  fail* 
ure,  continued  to  play  the  minion  to  Bucking* 
ham,  who  had  now  resolved,  by  another  disso- 
Intion,  to  throw  for  his  only  chance  of  safety. 
This  'was,  indeed,  a  desperate  step,  and  so 
Charles  would  seem  to-  have  eonsiderjed  it ; 
but  his  fears,  his  consciousness  of  the  injuries 
he  was  committing  on  his  subjects,  everything 
sank  before  the  influence  of  the  favourite. 
**  The  duke  being  in  the  audience  chamber,  pri- 
vato  with  the  king,  his  majesty  was  overheard 
fas  they  talk)  to  use  these  words  :  *  What  can 
1  do  morel  I  have  engaged  mine  honour  to 
mine  uncle  of  Denmark  and  other  princes.  I 
have,  in  a  manner,  lost  the  love  of  my  subjects. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do !'  Wlienoe  some 
think  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.**!  Or,  it  may  have  been,  the  duke 
moved  tlie  king  to  get  himself  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship  of  Cambridge.  Monstrotis  as  it 
appears,  a  royal  message  waa  sent  forthwith  to 
the  convocation,  on  the  present  occurrence  of 
tlie  vacancy,  ordering  them  to  elect  the  duke ! 
Vain  was  every  entreaty  to  postpone  the  elec- 
tion -,  at  le^st  until  aller  the  event  of  the  im- 
peacliment  were  known.  It  was  carried,!  and 
received  the  foniial  and  elaborate  approval  of 
the  king.  The  Commons,  then,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  in  which  Eliot  took  his  usual  warm  and 
vigorous  part,^  sent  to  crave  audience  of  his 
majesty  "about  serious  business  concerning 
all  the  Commons  of  the  land."  The  king  re- 
turned answer  that  they  should  hear  from  turn 
the  next  day.  'l*hey  did  hear  from  him :  the 
next  day  they  were  dissolved  ;||  and  the  rash 
monarch  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  those 
**  new  counsels"  which  he  and  his  servants  had  - 
so  often  threatened. 

These  **  new  counsels*'  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  naked  despotism.  Everything  short  of 
the  absolute  surrender  of  the  subject  to  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiery  was  resorted  to;  and 

deavoured,  and  ever  did  in  tliat  House,  to  avoid  passifln ;  and 
only  desired  to  do  his  duty.** 

"*  The  entry  in  the  Journals  is  remarkable :  **  Sir  Join 
Eliot  of  himself  withdraw  ;  the  Uoose  refuaiqg  to  order  his 
witjbdr&wing.'* 

t  A  letter  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  Mead  to  StutvviHt, 
datud  May  13. 

4  By  means  the  most  disgracafol,  which,  aftar  all,  only  m> 
cured  Buckingham  a  majority  of  three  votes  over  Lord  Anr 
dover,  hastily  net  up  bv  the  Commons.  Is  Ellis's  Origmal 
Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  331,  we  have  a  curious  account  of  the 
contest.  *'  My  lord  bishop  labours ;  Mr.  Mason  visits  An-  his 
lord,  Mr.  Cosens  for  the  roost  true  patron  of  the  deigy  and 
of  schulars.  Masters  belabour  thoir  fellows.  Dr.  Mmw 
sends  for  his,  one  by  one,  to  persusde  them;  some  twioe 

wt Divers  m  town  gut  hackneys,  and  fled  to  avoid 

importunity.  Very  many— some  whole  oolleges— wem  got- 
ten by  their  fearful  masters,  the  bishop,  and  others,  to  aiUh 
Cnd,  who  otherwise  were  resolved  against  the  dnke,  aad 
pt  away  with  much  indifirnation :  and  yet  for  all  this  aCirr* 
the  dujie  carried  it  but  by  throe  votes  from  my  Lord  Andover, 
whom  we  voluntarily  set  up  vgainst  him,  withoat  motion 

on  his  behalf,  yea,  without  his  knowledge We  had 

but  one  doctor  in  the  whole  towne  durst  (for  po  I  dare  spaak) 
give  with  us  aguinat  the  duke ;  and  that  was  Dr.  Poit«r  oc 
Queen's.** 

4  It  was  he  "who  prbposed,  and  had  the  chief  haml  in 
fVsiinmfr,  the  celebrated  remonstrance  (Rushworth,  voL  i., 
p  400),  which  e^wy  memlwr  of  the  House  held  iii  his  pos- 
session (m  the  day  c(  the  diasolutiou  of  this  Parliameut.  A 
prodamaliun  was  subsequently  issuMmgainst  it  by  the  king. 
Sec  RusbWorth,  vol.  i.,  p.  411. 

I  See,  alKL  Sanderson^s  account  in  his  Life  of  Charles,  p 
90 ;  and  Ruhwonh,  vol.  i.,  p.  398. 
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we  learn,  from  a  remarkable  paaaage  in  Hume*8 
bistDTy,  good  reason  why  the  new  couDseLs  fell 
abort  of  that.  "  Had  he  poaaessed  any  milita- 
iy  force/*  says  the  philosophical  apologist  of 
Ciiarles,  "on  which  he  could  depend,  His  not 
improbable  that  he  had  at  once  taken  of  the 
9uut,  and  goyemed  without  any  regard  to  par- 
liainentary  priTfleaes.  •  *  *  But  his  army  was 

'  leTied,  ill  paid,  and  worse  disciplined ;  no- 
auperior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much 

s  nanoeroas,  and  who  were,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, imder  the  influence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men.*** As  it  was,  the  mask  was  very  clumsi- 
ly kept  on.  The  first  thing  attempted  under  it 
was  to  coTer,  by  a  bungling  imposition,  an  out- 
ngeoTO  stretch  of  power.  The  people  were 
inatmcted  by  the  agenta  of  goyemment  that, 
SB  subsidies  had  been  voted  in  the  last  House 
of  Commons,  they  could  not  legally  refuse  to 
pay  them,  though  Parliament  had  been  dissolv- 
ed before  the  bill  imbodying  them  had  passed  ; 
and  they  were  levied  accordingly !  A  commis- 
mom  to  improve  the  revenues  of  crown  lands 
went  forth  next  on  a  mission  of  the  grossest 
tyianny ;  and,  following  this,  a  commission  to 
force  the  most  enormous  penalties  against 
religknis  recusants.  Privy  seals  for  the  loan 
of  money  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  in  all 
directiona,  to  men  of  reputed  property,  and  an 
immediate  advance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  was  insolently  demanded  from 
the  city  of  London.  Lastly,  a  levy  of  ships 
was  ordered  from  the  port  towns  and  counties 
adjoining — a  forecast  of  the  memorable  tax  of 
riiip  money. t  As  men  grieved  and  wondered 
at  these  things,  the  news  arrived^of  the  defeat 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Lottem  ;  and  Charles  seized  the  advantages 
of  this  diaaater  to  his  ally  to  execute  a  meas- 
me  be  had  long  meditated,  and  of  which  all 
these  oppressions  we  have  named  were  but 
even  the  feeble  foreshadowing.  He  sent  com- 
miaaioaera  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  most  frightfully  inquisitorial  powers, 
to  execute  a  gbwebal  pobcbd  LOAN.t    He  issu- 


*  Butary,  toL  ▼•*  P*  I&l*  Clarendoo't  acconxU  may  be 
— Ijei—d  to  thia:  *'U|Mm  arery  diasolation,  soch  as  had 
grvaa  aaj  oflanoe  were  impriaoiMd  or  diagraced  ;  naw  prqj- 
•eu  W0n  avary  day  aat  on  foot  far  monay,  which  Mnrad 
aaly  to  offmd  and  ineaaaa  the  people,  and  brooght  little  Bup> 
pKoa  to  tka  kiay'a  oeoanona ;  yet  raised  a  great  stock  lor 
•naatvlatioB,  aaiBsr.  and  complaint,  to  be  exposed  when 
achar  aopplMa  aboold  ba  required.  And  many  persons  of 
tba  baat  qoality  and  ooodition  ander  the  peeraf  e  were  oom> 
Bsttad  to  aavand  priaona,  with  drcamatanoea  noDsnal  and 
BBJiaaid  ^,  for  ratoainr  to  pay  moner  required  by  these  ez> 
traotdnaiy  wuy/'—Sut,  ^RebeUum^  vol.  i.,  p.  S9. 

t  Rnahwoaih,  vol.  i.,  p.  411-473.  Rvmer,  xviii.,  p.  730- 
"MS.  Whltalocka,  p.  7-0.  In  theae  anthorities  ample  infor- 
BatMBwOtbafoaad.  Sea,  alao,  PvU  Hist.,  rol. -rii.,  p.  8S0- 
SMw  In  connexion  with  theae  aeoonnts  it  may  be  amuaiof 
to  qnoto  aa  aaeodota  from  the  office  book  of  the  master  of 
Ika  n««la.  ^hare  entered,**  as  ha  obserres, "  for  erer,  to  be 
ndhrmj  son,  and  thoaa  who  cast  their  eyes'  on  it, 
r  of  King  Chvlas  my  master.**  The  king,  reading 
t  play  of  If  a8aingar*a,  had  stumbled  on  the  fof 


**  ICflMja !  wa*n  raiae  snppliaa  what  ways  we  please, 
And  fame  yon  to  snbaerilM  to  Uaiiks,  in  which 
Wall  molet  yon  aa  we  shall  think  fit.    The  Casars 
In  Roma  ware  wise,  acknowledging  no  laws 
Bnt  what  thair  awovda  did  ratif/  :** 
ami,  in  Iba  diagnat  of  tha  nomant,  wrote  a  halting  liaa 
■giinaf  it : 

**  This  ia  too  hiadlaat,  and  to  ba  changed !" 
Traly,  aoihiay  shoold  ba  ao  di«gnating  to  as  as  a  hidaoos 
tikanaaa  of  ontaalvaa ! 

I  It  ia  wortH  while  giring  an  aztraok  from  the  pmate  ia- 
■tiactiana  af  thaat  wiwinnaTa.    They  waia  **  to  tiaar 
C 


ed  an  elaborate  proclamation  at  the  same  time 
excusing  these  new  counsels  by  the  exigence 
of  the  moment ;  and,  in  private  instructions  to 
the  clergy,  ordered  them  to  useothe  pulpit  in 
advancement  of  his  monstrous  projects.  *  Rev* 
erend  doctors,  with  an  obedient  start,  straight- 
way preached  illimitable  obedience  on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.!  Imprisonment  of  various 
sorts  compensated  for  the  inefficacy  of  reli- 
gious anathemas.  The  poor,  who  could  not, 
or  would  not  pay,  were  pressed  into  the  army 
or  the  navy ;  substantial  tradesmen  were  drag- 
ged from  their  families ;  men  of  rank,  even, 
were  ordered  into  the  palatinate  \t  lar^  batch- 
es of  country  gentlemen  were  lodged  m  custo- 
dy ;^  and,  as  a  punishment  to  some,  more  ag- 


apart  with  every  one  of  thoee  who  are  to  land,  and  not  in  tha 
preaence  or  hearing  of  any  other,  unless  they  see  cause  to 
the  contrary ;  and,  if  any  shall  refuse  to  lend,  and  sbdl 
make  delay  or  excuses,  and  persist  in  their  obstinacy,  that 
they  examine  such  persons  upon  oath,  whether  they  hava 
been  dealt  withal  to  deny,  or  rrfuse  to  lend,  or  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  lending ;  who  hath  deah  so  with  them,  or  what 
speeches  or  persuasions  he  or  they  have  used  to  him  tend- 
ing  to  that  porpoae  ?  And  that  they  shall  also  charge  ewiy 
such  person,  in  his  majesty*s  name,  upon  his  allananoa,  not 
to  declare  to  any  other  what  his  answer  was.** — RmtkiMrtiL 
vol.  i.,  p.  419. 

*  Laud,  now  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  drew  these  in- 
structions up  in  the  name  of  the  king.  (See  Heylin*s  Life, 
}>.  161,  et  «M. ;  and  Laud*s  Diary.)  "The  dexterous  per* 
urmance  of  which  service,**  says  Heylin,  "as  it  raised 
Laud  higher  in  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  him,  so  it  waa 
recompensed  with  a  place  of  greater  nearness  to  him  than 
before  he  had.** 

f  Sibthorp,  vicar  of  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
Mainwaring,  aking*s  chaplain  and  Vicar  of  St.  Giles*s,mada 
themaelves  moat  notorious  in  this  slavish  and  criminal  sai^ 
vice.  Extracts  from  the  sermons  of  these  men,  of  tha  most 
atrociooB  description,  will  be  found  in  Rushworth,  voL  i.,p. 
49S,  423.  They  had  excellent  imitotors.  I  And  among  tho 
Sloane  M SS.,  a  letter  descriptive  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  from  which  the  reader  may  take  aa 
extract :  "  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  renowned  for  wiadom 
in  our  age,  that  if  he  was  commanded  to  pot  forth  to  sea  ia 
a  ship  tbst  had  neither  roast  nor  tackling,  he  would  do  it. 
And  being  asked  what  wiadom  that  were,  replied,  the  wi»> 
dom  must  be  in  him  that  hath  power  to  command,  not  ia 
him  that  conscience  binds  to  obey.**  The  question  of  tho 
licensing  these  sermons  for  publication  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  Abbot  from  the  See  or  Canterbury.  Abbot,  however,, 
was  no  better  than  his  brother  Laud,  probably  a  little  waasa, 
aince  the  conduct  of  the  former  was  at  least  intelligiMa^ 
See  History,  frcnn  Mackintoah,  vol.  v.,  p.  70.  The  arehr 
bishop's  Nairattve  in  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  434-457.  Wal-> 
pole*s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  ait.  Northampton,  note  by 
Park.    Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  570,  fiole. 

t  There  is  something  so  extremely  natural  and  fbrcibla 
in  Sir  Peter  Hajrman's  sturdy  account  of  hia  experience  ia 
this  particular,  diat  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  After  Par- 
liament had  assembled,  a  debate  aroaa  on  "  Deaigaatitm  to 
Foreign  Employment,"  whereupon  Sir  Peter  Haymao  got 
upon  his  legs :  **  I  have  not  forgot  my  emplojrment  into  ate 
palatinate.  I  was  called  before  tha  lords  uf  the  eouaril;  for 
what  I  luiew  not,  but  I  heard  it  was  for  not  lending  on  a 
privy  seal.  I  told  them,  if  they  will  take  my  estete,  IM 
them ;  I  would  give  it  up ;  lend  i  would  not.  When  I  waa 
before  the  lords  of  the  council,  they  laid  to  my  chaise  my 
unwillingness  to  serve  the  king.  I  said,  I  had  ■rrl"*  *■' 
my  estate  to  serve  my  country  and  my  religion.  They  toU 
me,  that  if  I  did  not  pay  I  should  be  put  upon  an  empfoy^ 
meat  of  service.  I  was  willing.  After  ten  weeks'  wmting, 
they  told  me  1  waa  to  go  with  a  lord  into  the  palatinate,  and 
that  I  should  have  employment  there,  and  meanv  befitting. 
I  told  them  I  was  a  suUeet,  and  desired  mc*na>  Some  pot 
on  very  eagerly,  aome  dealt  nobly.  They  said  I  must  go  « 
my  own  puree.  I  told  them  nemo  mihlat  nri*  espeutis. 
Some  told  me,  I  must  go.  1  began  to  think,  wbat,.»Mft  I T 
None  were  ever  sent  out  in  that  way.  Lawyers  told  ma  I 
couJd  net  be  80  sent.  Having  this  assurance,  I  dSmanded 
means,  and  waa  reaolved  not  to  stir  but  upon  those  terma ; 
and,  in  silence  and  doty,  I  denied.  Upon  this,  having  giv- 
en me  a  command  to  go,  after  twelve  daya  they  toM  me  they 
would  not  send  me  as  a  soldier,  but  to  attend  on  an  ambaa- 
aador.  I  knew  that  stone  would  hit  ma,  therefore  1  settled 
my  troubled  estate,  and  addressed  myself  to  that  service.** 
Eliot's  commente  on  this  usage  vrere  appropriately  bitter. 
Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  408. 

«  SoBM  ware  taonght  np  to  Londoa,  ud  eoonuttad  to 
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gravatad  and  horriUe,  inrobably,  Ihafi  any  we 
hare  named,  the  remains  of  the  diagraced  and 
infamooB  troops  that  bad  survived  the  affair  at 
Cadix  were  quartered  upon  their  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  their  wives  and  children  !*  And  as 
these  crimes  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  so  the  vile  slaves  who  sat  in 
the  seats  of  justice  were  ordered  to  confirm 
them  by  law.  A  voice  or  two  that  bad  hinted 
from  the  bench  a  feeble  utterance  of  opposition 
were  instantly  stifled,  and  the  conclave  of  jndg> 
es  remanded  five  recusants,  who  had  brought 
their  habeaa  corpus,  t 

nfoniw  cwfiaenent  in  Um  Fteet,  the  OatehooM,  dw  Mar* 
•halaes,  and  the  New  Prison.  Eliot  was  ooe  of  theee.  The 
rest,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  others,  wi^  sabjeeted 
to  conAnement,  strict,  but  much  less  ri(oroas,  ia  varioat 
oovnties.  Hampdea  had  been  thrown  into  the  Gatehoose 
at  first,  bat  was  afterward  released  and  sent  into  Hamp* 
shire.  One  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  nnmberless  instances 
of  quiet  aSd  forbearing  fonitude,  practised  bf  men  recollect- 
ed no  longer,  but  who  at  this  time  shed  lustre  on  the  English 
character.  Oeoige  Cate8b7,  of  Northamptonshire,  being 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse  as  a  rsensant,  alleged,  amonv 
other  reaeone  for  his  noo-compUanoe,  that  he  considered 
*'  that  this  loan  might  become  a  prscedent ;  and  that  oTenr 
firecedsat,  he  was  Udd  hj  the  lord  president,  was  a  flower 
of  the  prerogatiTe.**  The  lord  president  told  him  that  **  he 
lied !"  Catesbj  merely  shook  his  bead,  obeenrin^,  **  I  coiue 
Kot  hers  to  contend  with  your  lordship,  but  to  sufler."  Lord 
Suilblk  then  interpoped  to  entreat  the  lord  president  not  too 
fiur  to  urge  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Catesby.  The  latter,  howerer, 
waived  any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  declaring 
that  **  he  would  remain  master  of  his  own  pmtse." — IT/trae- 
JPt  Commtniarutf  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

*  See  a  letter  in  8traflbnl*s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  40 ; 
and  Rushworth,  vol.  i..  p.  418-490.  « lliera  wen  fnquent 
anbheries."  savs  the  coUoctor,  '*  bvivlaries,  tapes,  rapines, 
jnnlerB,luid  barbarous  cruelties.  Unto  some  puces  they 
were  sent  as  a  punishment,  and  wherever  they  came,  there 
was  a  general  outcrv.'*  From  his  place  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  afterward  denounced  this:  "They 
^ham  sent  from  us  the  light  of  our  eyes  :  enforced  companies 
of  guests  worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France ;  vitiated  our 
wives  and  danghters  before  our  faces ;  brought  the  crown 
•to  greater  want  than  ever  it  was,  by  anticipating  the  rev- 
enue !  And  can  the  shepherd  be  thus  smitten,  anl  the  flock 
not  be  scattered  V*—Purl  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  370. 

t  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir 
Walter  Eaii,  Sir  John  Heveringham,  and  Sir  Everard  Hamp- 
•den,  which  is  reported  at  great  length  in  the  State  Trials, 
is  an  admirable  illustration,  am<mg  other  things,  of  Uie  char- 
acter of  the  crown  lawydN  and  fudges  of  the  time.  There 
is  an  abridrment  of  the  proceeding  in  Rushworth,  p.  45S- 
•401.  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  iouaediately  before  this  oats  was 
aiguedf  haring,  as  Rushworth  ezpreeses  it,  **  showed  no 
JMil**  (I.,  490),  was  removed  to  make  room  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Hyde ;  and  it  ie  quite  clear  that  two  of  the  judges  ( Jooee 
Mad  Doddridge)  who  sat  with  the  latter,  having  sEown  a  de- 
cided leaning  towards  the  prisoners  during  the  argument, 
<were  brought  to  a  bettor  understanding  with  Sir  Nicholas 
before  the  decisiop.  When  the  case  vras  afterward  sent 
iMfors  the  Houee  of  Lords,  and  the  judges  were,  so  to  speak, 
pot  upon  their  trial.  Judge  Whitelock  betrayed  the'kecret. 
"  The  Commoas,**  he  said,  **  do  not  know  what  letters  and 
•commands  we  receive.'*  Beyond  all  praise  was  the  conduct 
of  the  oouneel  employed  for  the  prisoners  on  this  oocasiaa. 
The  most  undaunted  courage  exalted  the  profoundest  knowl- 
•edge.  The  sober  grandeur  of  Selden,  and  the  rough  energy 
of  Noy,  must  have  struck  with  an  ominous  eflbot  on  the 
Ksourt  councils.  It  was  here  that  Selden  threw  out,  in  a  pa- 
nmthesis,  those  remarkable  words,  which,  it  has  been  Ju- 
diciously observed  (History,  from  Mackintosh,  vol.  v.,  p.  77), 
'Ve  applicable  to  periods  much  later  and  of  more  pretension 
to  liberty  than  that  of  Chariee.  Tbey  are  yet,  in  fact,  to  be 
CKpounded.  **  ^f  Magna  Chartm  were  fuUif  taceatted,  m$  it 
might  tc  6e,  every  smm  wouU  enjoy  ki$  Uhtrty  Mtgr  than  kt 
iotkj"  In  connexion  with  this  remarkable  case,  too,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  (who  argued  it  before  the  lords)  presented, 
for  the  first  time,  to  his  astonished  profession,  the  highest 
vigour  of  a  noble  and  libersl  thought,  imuing,  as  it  were, 
even  out  of  the  most  formidable  technicaliUee  of  law. 
**  Shall  I  have  an  estate  for  lives  or  for  yev«  ui  England, 
and  be  tenant  at  will  for  mv  liberty !  A  heeanu  to  be  ten- 
ant at  will  for  his  freedom :  There  is  no  such  tenure  in  all 
Littleton  !*'  The  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  during 
the  argnmenu  on  this  question  is  vividUr  conveyed  in  a  let- 
ter I  have  found  among  the  Harleian  MsS.  *<  The  gentle- 
jMNt-b  4oanMl  Cor  habeas  eotpw,  Mr.  SaldMt.  Mr.  Noy, 


Sir  John  Eliot  at  this  moment  lay  a  prisoner 
in  the  Gatehouse.  He  had  been  foremost  to 
reftise  the  loan,  was  arrested  in  ComwaOt 
brought  before  the  council  taUe,  and  thenoe 
committed  to  prison.  In  prison,  and  before  the 
council  table,  as  in  his  place  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  Eliot  had  the  unfailing  resource  of 
feariessness  and  a  composed  Tigonr.  Where* 
ever  circumstances  placed  him«  he  knew  that, 
so  long  as  they  left  him  iife,  they  left, him  abla 
to  perform  its  duties.  From  the  Oatebouee  ho 
forwarded  to  the  Idag  an  able  argument  against 
the  loan,  which  he  concluded  by  a  request, 
urged  with  a  humble  but  braye  simplicity,  for 
his  own  immediate  release.  Hiis  document 
has  been  preserved.  It  comnenoes  with  a 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  **  stubborn- 
ness and  will'*  have  been  the  motives  of  ths 
writer's  recent  recusancy.  *'  With  a  sad,  yet 
a  faithful  heart,**  Eliot  continues,  "be  now 
presumes  to  ofier  up  the  reasons  that  induced 
him.  The  rule  of  justice  he  takes  to  be  ttis 
law ;  impartial  arbiter  of  government  and  obe- 
dience ;  the  support  and  strength  of  migesty ; 
the  observation  of  that  justice  by  whiofa  sub- 
jection is  commanded.*'  Throngfa  a  series  of 
illustrious  examples  the  writer  tiien  advsnoes 
to  his  position  of  strict  obedience  to  the  lawsi 
in  the  duty  of  resisting  their  outrage.  •*  He 
could  not,  as  he  feared,  without  pressure  te 
these  immunities,  become  an  actor  vol  this 
loan,  which  by  imprisonment  and  restraint  was 
urged,  contrary  to  the  grants  of  the  great  char- 
ter, by  so  many  glorious  and  victorious  kings 
BO  many  times  confirmed.  Though  he  was 
well  assured  by  your  maoesty*s  promise  that  it 
should  not  become  a  precedent  during  the  ha|^> 
piness  of  your  reign,  yet  he  conceived  from 
thence  a  fear  that  succeeding  ages  might 
thereby  take  occasion  for  posterity  to  strike 
at  the  property  of  their  goods.**  He  concludes 
by  assuring  the  king  that  he  will  never  consent 
to  **  inconveniences  in  reason,**  or  to  the  dis- 
pensation, violation,  or  impeachment  of  the 
laws.  **  No  foctious  humour,  nor  disaffection 
led  on  by  stubbornness  and  will,  bath  herein 
stirred  or  moved  him,  but  the  just  obligation 
of  his  conscience,  which  binds  him  to  tl^  ser- 
vice of  your  mfgesty,  in  the  observance  of  yoor 
laws ;  and  he  is  hopeful  that  your  majesty  wiH 
be  (leased  to  restore  him  to  your  favour,  and 
his  liberty,  and  to  afford  him  the  benefit  of 
those  laws  which,  in  all  humility,  he  craves.*** 
Eliot  probably  never  expected  that  this  petition 
would  be  granted.  Its  publication  effected  his 
purpose  in  strengthening  the  resolutions  of  the 
people ;  and  he  quietly  waited  in  his  prison  tar 
the  day  of  a  new  Parliament. 

This  was  precipitated  by  the  insolent  fury 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  consummated  the 
desperate  condition  of  affairs  by  a  new  and 
unprovoked  war  with  France.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  duke*s  outraged  vanity,!  Chvles 

Sergeant  Braroeten,  and  Mr.  CoHhorp,  pleaded  yesterday 
with  wonderful  apj^atue^  even  of  thotting  md  dofpimg  ef 
hands :  which  is  wtusnal  in  thaiftaee.^ 

*  Roibworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  4t9.  Whitebcke  eaye,  that  **  Sir 
John  BUot  took  thie  way  to  inform  the  kinv  what  hie  oooft- 
cil  did  not.**— IfenoruM,  p.  8.  Anthony  Wood  oddly  cob- 
f  erte  thie  into  a  atatement  that  Eliot  was  obliged  to  write 
in  this  way  to  the  king,  because  his  (Eliot's)  **  counsel 
would  not  assist  him  otherwiee.** 

t  Clarendon  distinctly  assiras  this  ss  the  oMitiva:  *'Iahit 
embaiiy  ia  Fniice,  wiiers  nis  person  and  ] 
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had  dismissed  the  Freach  serrants  of  his  young 
queen;  she  herself  had  been  insulted;*  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  court  answered 
bj  a  seizure  of  French  ships ;  and  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Rochelle  undeitaken  by 
the  Tery  court  whose  treachery  had  so  lately 
assisted  to  reduce  it.  Recollecting  the  bitter 
aarcasm  of  Eliot,t  Buckingham  undertook  the 
command  of  the  present  expedition  in  person  ; 
and,  haTing  concerted  measures  so  wretchedly 
SB  to  be  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  adjacent 
Isle  of  Rhte  be  there  sufTered  his  army  to  be 
baffled  by  an  inferior  force,  and  to  be  at  length 
oreitaken  in  a  situation  where  valour  was  of 
no  avail,  and  where  death  destroyed  them 
dreadfolly,  without  even  the  agency  of  an  ene- 
my, t  The  result  of  this  was  in  all  respects 
firjgfatfo] ;  mutiny  proved  the  least  of  the  dan- 
fers  that  follow^ ;  and  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  court  became  so  urgent  that  the  last 
desperate  and  dreaded  resource  forced  itself 
1  the  king.^    The  loan  recusants  were  set 


rfUlj  ndnirMl  and  entoemed  (and,  in  troth,  it  wu  a 
r  ta  tiM  vym  of  all  men),  and  in  which  h«  appeared 
vith  all  CIm  loam  tht  waakh  of  Eoslaad  eonld  adorn  him 
with,  aad  ontahined  all  tha  braTcry  thai  court  could  dren 
iCaali  IB, and  of«r>acted  tha  whola  nation  in  their  own  moat 
pecabar  Tuiitioa,  he  had  the  ambition  to  fix  hia  eyea  apoo, 
aad  tadedieaia  lua  moat  Tiolaat  aflattkm  to,  a  lady  of  a  very 
iililimi  qmaMtyJ"  But  I  will  cat  ehort  the  reader*a  impa** 
liaMcia,  and  thia  intarminabla  aentenoe,  by  aayiof  at  once 
Badaaffhan  Ml  Tiolentljr  in  love  with  the  young  Queen 
la—w.  iuiaa  of 


''  Aaalria,  dedarnd  hia  paaiioa,  and  waa 
liataaad  lowith  aaything  bat  renntmeat.  With  what  auc- 
oaaa  tha  daka  mirht  nllimately  have  urged  hii  anit,  it 
voald  be  impoaMUe  to  lay,  aince  great  authoritiea  dimr ; 
hat  it  ia  eartaia  dut  hia  parpoee  waa  abruptly  foiled  br  the 
iacaffeanea  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  whom  he  auddenlj 
tocovavad  a  foraudabla  rival.  The  mad  deaire  to  foil  thic 
fvaal  ataiaaaMui  and  moat  abaurd  lover,  and  to  be  able  tore- 
tani  to  Aaae  of  Austria  in  all  the  triumphs  of  a  conqueror, 
■oar  avfad  hsm  to  thcae  extremitiea  against  France.  The 
thiar  ia  aoMcaly  eradibla.  but  ao  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
taaa.  Wliat  ia  to  be  said  of  tha  wretched  weakness  of 
ChaifaaT  Sea  M^moirea  in^dita  du  Comte  de  Brienae,  i., 
Biilaiifiaaamwata.  MadaoM  da  MoCteviUe,  M^oMires  d'Anae 
rAatriohe.  Aikin*aCourtofCharlaa,vol.i.,p.67.  Brodie*8 
Hiat.  of  Britiah  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139.  Lingard*8  History, 
Tal.  is.,  p.  Ml.  darsndan,  vol.  i.,  p.  SI.  Carte  (vol.  iv., 
.  ISf)  Ma  attaaurted  to  throw  diaciredit  on  it  by  the  pro- 


of dataa  Oom  the  Merenre  Francois,  but  unsuccasa- 
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*  IVa  ia  not  an  ooeaaion  to  notice  the  personal  diaputea 
af  tha  king  and  (pieen,  nor  the  war 

inflai 


I  pel 

_  irnich,  for  his  own 

lypoaaa.  Ihay  were  aecretly  inlfamed  1^  Buckingham. 
Chanea,  like  BMat  unfaithful  and  decorous  husbands,  sus- 
yacted  hia  wife ;  and  hia  wife,a  woman  of  energy  and  spir- 
itad  aaaaCf  deapisad  him.  Bodun|rham*8  insults  to  the  queen 
a>«  described  oy  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,p.  31,  and  other  writers. 
Boo  Biacoty,  from  Mackintoah,  vol.  v.,  p.  09.  I  may  add, 
that  the  aocoaat  of  the  young  queen's  reception  of  the  news 
of  tba  diamisaal  of  her  aervants,  as  given  in  a  Tetter  of  the 
day,  ia  eztremelr  charsoteristic  of  a  quick  temper  redeem- 
ad  by  a  ready  saif-eommand.  *'  It  ia  said,  also,  the  qneene, 
whaa  aha  nadsratood  the  designe,  grew  very  imoatient,  and 
hnka  the  glaaae  windowa  with  her  little  ute ;  but  since  I 
9  bar  raga  ia  appeased,  and  the  king  and  ahee,  since 
want  together  to  Nonsocbe,  have  been  very  jocund  to- 
"— fbri.  MSS.,  383.  EUis*s  Original  Letten,  vol. 
,  p.  SIO.  t  See  p.  13,  of  this  memoir, 

t  Saa  a  latter  of  1>e&zil  Hollis  to  Wentworth.  StrafFbrd 
Bipan,  voL  i.,  p.  it.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  465.  Carte, 
vaL  iv.,  p.  170,  *t  §tq.  Many  coriooa  particulars,  and  ea- 
facialhr  the  lattars  of  Charlea  to  Buckingham,  connected 
with  taia  alEur,  will  be  found  in  Hardwicke*B  State  Papers, 
voL  i.,  p.  13,  €i  «ef.  1  shall  have  to  advert  to  it  again  in 
■pHriag  oaa  of  Eliot*a  speeches. 

I  Sir  Boiwrt  Cotton  was  consulted  by  the  lords  of  the 
aoaacil,  aad  hia  advice  is  said  to  have  determined  the  mat- 
tar.  It  ia  oMlaacholy  to  aee,  however,  that  this  great  schol- 
ar waa  tempted  on  thia  oocaaiea  (see  his  Paper  in  Rush- 
worth,  vol.  1.,  p.  467)  into  concessions  extremely  nnworthv 
of  him..  It  is  probable  that  a  rumour  of  this,  coufded  with 
his  ailaaoa  on  tha  affair  of  tha  loan,  led  to  his  defeat  at  the 
Wcataitnatar  election.  Eliot  was  warmly  attached  to  him. 
h  waa  at  tha  aMatiaga  held  at  his  hooae,  where  all  tha  aai- 


tharw 


at  liberty,  and  writs  for  a  new  Parliament  were 
issued. 

Unprecedented  excitement  prevailed  at  the 
elections.*  Sir  John  Eliot  was  triumphant! j 
returned  for  Cornwall,  and  every  country  gen- 
tleman that  had  refused  the  loan  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  We  are,  without 
question,  undone  !'*  exclaimed  a  court  prophet; 
and  the  king,  agitated  by  fear  and  rage,  prepared 
himself  to  **  lift  the  mask."  Secret  orders  were 
transmitted  to  the  Low  Countries  for  the  levy 
of  1000  German  horse,  and  the  purchase  cif 
10,000  stand  of  arms,  immediately  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England.! 

This  famous  third  Parliament  was  opened  by 
the  king  at  Westminster,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1688.  in  a  speech  of  insolent  menace.  If  they 
did  not  do  their  duty,  he  told  them,  **  I  must 
use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into 
my  hands,  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  oth- 
er men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take 
not  this  as  threatening;  I  scorn  to  threaten 
any  but  my  equals."!  Wonder  Ail  was  the  tem- 
per and  decorum  with  which  the  great  leaders 
of  that  powerful  house  listened  to  this  pitiAil 
display.  The  imagination  rises  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  profound  statesmanship  which 
distinguished  every  movement  of  these  men, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  ap- 
propriate praise.  Conscious  of  the  rigour  of 
the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  for  these  they 
reserved  their  strength.  Not  a  word  was  wast- 
ed before  the  time  of  action  came — not  an  en- 
ergy fell  to  the  ground  as  too  great  for  the  oc- 
casion. A  resolved  composure,  a  quiet  confi- 
dence steadily  shone  from  their  slightest  prep- 
aration ;   and  the  court,  who  had  looked  to 


inent  men  of  the  day  assembled,  that  Eliot's  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Selden  moet  probably  coounenoed.  See  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS8.,  Jul.  C,  iii. 

*  An  extract  from  a  manuacript  letter,  dated  March  6, 
I0S7,  will  preoent  a  lively  notion  of  this  excitement.  It  has 
quite  a  modem  air :  **  There  was  a  turbulent  election  oi 
burgeiaes  at  Westminster,  whereof  the  duke  (Buckingham), 
being  steward,  made  account  he  should,  by  his  authority 
and  vicinity,  have  put  in  Sir  Robert  I^e.  h  oootinued 
thrae  days,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Pye'a  party  cried  *  A  Pya ! 
a  Pye  !  a  Pye !'  the  adverse  party  woaid  err  '  A  padding . 
a  pudding  !  a  pudding  !*  and  othera,  *  A  lie  !  a  lie !  a  lie  !* 
In  fine,  Bradshsw,  a  brewer,  and  Manriee,  a  grocer,  carried 
it  from  him  by  about  a  thousand  voicea,  they  Pftnag  by  also 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  besides  our  man  and  Mr.  Hayward,  who 
were  their  last  burgesses,  because,  as  it  is  said,  they  had  dia- 
contentPd  their  neighboun  in  urging  the  payment  of  tha 
loan.  It  is  feared  (saith  mine  author),  becauaa  such  patriola 
are  choeen  everywhere,  the  Parliament  will  not  last  above 
eight  da^.  Yuu  bear  of  our  famous  election  in  Essex, 
where  Sir  Francis  Barrington  and  Sir  flarbottle  CNiawtaa 
had  all  the  voices  of  10,900  men."— SieoiM  MSS. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  The  pretence  afterward  as- 
signed was  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  invasion  (Carte,  iv., 
p.  183) ;  but  the  real  object  was  to  overawe  the  Hooaa  oi 
Commons.  See  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  474.  A  commisnoa 
was  issued  at  the  same  time  (concurrent  with  the  isaniag 
o(  the  election  writs !)  to  certain  privy  oonncillova,  to  eoa- 
sider  of  raising  money  by  impositions,  or  otherwise,  **  where- 
in form  and  areumstancea  must  be  dispensed  with,  rather 
than  the  substance  be  loat."  These  schenes  were  all  da- 
feated,  but  their  discovery  necessarily  exasperated  tha  Coai- 
moas.— JCitfAwor/A,  vol.  i.,  p.  014. 

t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.  The  men  to  whoai  thia 
foolish  impertinence  was  addressed  are  thus  deaoiibed  in  a 
manuscript  letter  of  the  time  by  a  very  moderate  politician : 
"  The  House  of  C^ommons  was  both  yesterday  and  to-da^ 
as  fun  as  pne  could  sit  hj  another;  and  they  say  it  ia 
the  most  noble  and  magnanimous  asaemblv  that  ever  theaa 
walls  contained.  And  I  besrd  a  lord  intimaU  they  wera 
able  to  buy  the  Upper  House  (bis  majesty  only  exeept- 
ed)  thrice  over,  notwithstanding  there  be  of  lords  tem- 
poral to  the  number  of  118.   and  uktt  lord  in  Kmgimi 

are  r^UtttTf  itaH  Mvck  if,  1088,  im  aimntt  MS8. 
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strengthen  themsehres  by  the  provocation  of 
outrage,  were  lost  in  a  mixed  feeling  of  won- 
der and  doubt,  perhaps  of  even  hope.  **  Was 
it  possible  that  the  *  new  counseb'  had  cooled 
the  fire  "of  patriotism  V*  Finch,  a  man  known 
to  be  favourably  affected  to  the  court,  was  cho- 
sen speaker.  **  Was  the  expediency  of  some 
compromise  recognised  at  last  1  '*  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  grant  a  supply,  no  less  than  five 
subsidies,  and  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months ! 
•'Was  all  this  possible  1"  "Were  these  the 
men  who  had  been  sent  from  every  quarter  of 
the  country  to  oppose  the  court,  to  resent  the 
wrongs  of  their  constituents,  and  to  avenge 
their  own?'*  Old  Secretary  Cooke  hurried 
down  with  feeble  haste  to  grasp  at  the  subsi- 
dies. He  was  then  quietly  told  that  they  could 
not  be  paid ;  that  the  bill  for  collecting  them, 
indeed,  should  not  be  framed  until  certain  ne- 
oesaary  securities  were  given  by  the  king  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  property 
among  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  The  crest- 
fallen ministers  resorted  to  their  hypocritical 
arts  of  evasion  and  refusal ;  the  patriot  lead- 
ers prepared  for  action.  The  consummate  pol- 
icy we  have  described  had  resolved  the  dispute 
into  the  clearest  elements  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Commons  against  the 
court  was  firmly  and  immoveably  determined.* 
What  they  had  resolved  to  do  could  now  be 
done;  and,  the  court  policy  once  openly  be- 
trayed, the  passionate  eloquence  of  Eliot  was 
heard,  opening  up  to  the  public  abhorrence  the 
wounds  that  had  lately  been  inflicted  upon  the 
liberties  and  laws.f 

*  I  rafer  the  reader,  for  the  onlj  exact  aocoant  of  the 
mticeediiifa  of  Ihia  Parliament,  to  the  jooraale  and  debates. 
Dr.  Lingud  haa  deacribed  the  conduct  of  the  leaden  uf  the 
ooantnr  paity  rery  faithfully.  "  Thej  advmnced  atep  by 
atep;  first  reaelnn|  to  ftant  a  aapply,  then  fixing  it  at  the 
temptinr  amount  of  five  aubeidies,  and,  lastly,  agreeing  that 
the  whrne  ahoald  be  paid  within  the  short  space  of  twelre 
BoBths.  But  no  art,  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  them  to 
pasa  their  reaolutiagi  in  the  ahape  of  a  bill.  It  was  held  out 
aa  a  lore  to  the  "king ;  it  was  gradually  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  grasp,  but  they  still  refused  to  surrender  their 
hold :  they  required,  as  a  previous  coodition,  that  he  should 
five  his  assent  to  thoae  liberties  which  they  claimed  aa  the 
birthnvht  of  Engliahmen."— Hufory,  vol.  ix.,  p.  S79.  See, 
also,  Hume,  vol.  v.,  p.  160. 

t  **  Sir  John  Eliat,^  says  the  writer  of  the  Ephemeris 
Parliamentariat  "  did  passionately  and  rhetorically  set  forth 
oar  late  grievances :  he  misliked  much  the  violating  of  our 
laws.**  This  speech  is,  unfortunately,  loat.  **  What  pity 
it  is,"  observes  Mr.  Brodie,  **  that  no  copy  has  been  pre- 
ttrved  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  speech  upon  the  grievancee !  He 
Ufpean  to  have  been  the  moat  eloquent  man  of  hia  timo.** 
Echoing  his  regret,  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Brodie  should 
iMve  pained  without  mention  a  most  remarkable  speech  of 
SlioC,  which  I  shall  have  imoiediate  occasion  to  allttde  to, 
delivered  by  him  on  the  same  subject  in  the  present  s^^s- 
•ion,  and  admirably  handed  down  to  us  from  the  MSS.  of 
Nanier.  He  had  noUe  aeconden  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  hi  the  Uzt.  **  I  read  of  a  custom,'*  said  Sir  Robert  Phil- 
ipa  (rising  after  Eliot  had  ceased),  "  among  the  old  Ro* 
auuBS,  that  once  every  year  they  held  a  aofemn  feast  for 
their  alaves,  at  which  they  had  liberty,  without  exception, 
to  qwak  what  they  would,  thereby  to  ease  their  afflicted 
Minds;  which  being  finished,  they  severally  returned  to 
their  fonner  servitude.  This  mity,  with  some  resemblance 
and  distinction,  well  set  forth  our  present  state;  when 
«ow,  after  the  revolntioa  of  some  time,  and  grievous  suffer- 
ing of  many  violent  (qypresaians,  we  have,  as  thosf  slaves 
had,ji  day  of  liberty  of  speech ;  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  bo 
hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  free.  Yet  what  new  illegal 
prooeedings  our  states  and  persona  have  suffered  under,  my 
heart  yearns  to  think,  my  tongue  (alters  to  utter !  1  can 
live,"  peesiooately  Philips  continued,  "although  another, 
who  has  no  right,  be  put  to  live  with  me ;  nay,  I  can  live 
although  I  pay  excises  and  impositions  mora  than  I  do.  But 
to  have  my  Uberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken 
from  me  by  power!  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  a  jail, 
without  naedy  by  law,  and  to  be  so  a4)udged !    O  improv- 


The  result,  after  many  committees  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  was  a  resolution  to  pre- 
pare the  memorable  petition  of  right.*  Sir 
John  Eliot  took  part  in  all  the  debates ;  lifted 
them  to  the  most  vigorous  and  passionately  de- 
termined tone ;  and  now  acted  in  aQ  respects 
as  the  great  leader  of  the  House. 

Charles's  attempts  to  get  bold  of  the  subsi- 
dies continued  to  be  unceasing,  and  erery  art 
was  resorted  to  by  his  ministers.  Buckingham, 
meanwhile,  covered  with  his  recent  failures 
and  disgraces,  had  hitherto  kept  himself  out  of 
view ;  and  it  is  another  proof  of  the  noble  pol- 
icy we  haye  characterized  in  every  movement 
of  the  popular  leaders  at  this  time,  that,  intent 
upon  their  grander  objects,  they  passed  the 
subdued  favourite,  so  long  as  he  was  not  in- 
truded before  tbem,  in  contemptuous  silence. 
The  court  party,  however,  rarely  failed  to  mis- 
construe conduct  of  this  sort ;  and  now,  with 
a  fatal  precipitancy,  presumed  upon  this  si- 
lence. Cooke,  the  king's  secretary,  by  way  of 
an  inducement  to  suflRsr  him  to  touch  the  sub- 
sidies, assured  the  House  that  the  king  was 
very  grateful  for  their  vote,  and,  moreover, 
that  Buckingham  had  implored  his  majesty  to 
grant  all  the  popular  desires,  t  An  extract 
from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time  will  con- 
vey the  most  lively  notion  of  what  followed. 
**  Sir  John  £liot  instantly  leaped  up,  and  taxed 
the  secretary  for  intermingling  a  subject's 
speech  with  the  king's  message.  It  could  not 
become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such  a 
fashion,  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from 
the  king  to  the  people,  nor  any  lo3ralty  ascend 
from  the  people  to  the  king,  but  through  him 
only.  Whereunto  many  in  the  House  made  an 
exclamation,  *  Well  spoken.  Sir  John  Eliot !'  '*% 
From  a  more  detailed  report,  I  will  give  an  ex- 
tract of  this  speech,  happily  characteristic  of 
Eliot's  style,  of  the  dignified  phrase,  not  unmix- 
ed with  a  composed  sarcasm,  with  which,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  sharpness  of  his  re- 


ident  sncestora !  O  unwiee  furefathen !  to  be  so  cmioae 
in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our  laws,  and  the 
liberties  of  Parliament,  and  to  neglect  our  persons  and  bod- 
ins,  and  to  let  them  lie  in  prison,  and  that,  thavmtf  Arar- 
nUieitOt  remediless !  If  this  be  law,  why  dn  we  talk  of 
liberties  ?  Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  with  a  dispute 
about  law,  franchises,  property  of  goods,  and  the  hkef 
What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his 
person  r*  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  followed.  ''Tliis  is  th« 
crisis  of  Parliaments,**  he  said ;  '*  bv  this  vra  shall  know 
whether  Parliaments  will  live  or  die  :**  To  him  sooeeeded 
the  dark  and  doubtful  energy  of  Wentwotth,  and  the  va- 
dimmed  clearness  of  the  venerable  Sir  Edward  Odte.  **  PU 
begin,**  said  the  latter,  after  approving  the  proposed  eap* 
plies,  **  with  a  noble  reeoid.  It  cheers  me  to  think  of  it* 
It  is  worthy  to  be  written  in  letten  of  gaid !  Loans  agaiast 
the  will  of^the  subject  are  against  reason  and  the  fraaehieet 
of  tho  land,  and  they  desire  restitution.  Franchise !  What 
a  word  is  that  *  franchise  \*"^Parl.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  S6S, 
et  »eq.  These  men  were  indeed  capaUe  of  the  ffreaft  dntiea 
that  fell  to  them.  [Such  specimens  of  eloquence  as  tbeae 
go  far  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  the  great  orator  of  oar 
country,  that  the  finest  burets  of  parliamentary  eloqi 
on  record  are  to  be  found  in  the  debatos  of  the  nutiai 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.— C] 

*  The  grievances  detailed  before  theee  romaittoea  wara 
reduced  to  six  heads:  attendance  at  the  ooundl  board,  ini- 
prisooment,  confinement,  designation  to  foreign  employ- 
ment,  martial  law,  undue  proceedings  in  matton  of  jndica- 
ture.  These  were  severally  debated,  and  KlioC  spdte  npon 
all  of  them  with  characteristic  energy.  The  portions  thttt 
remain  of  his  speeches  are  snIBcient  to  indioato  this-> 
Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  SWM05,  Ae. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  431. 

t  Sloane  MSS.,  4177.  Letter  fhira  Mr.  Pory.  Another 
account  will  be  found  among  these  manuseripta,  in  ^  letter 
from  Mr.  Mead,  dated  April  IS,  1038. 
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_  I  was  tempered :  "  My  joy  at  this  message 
\  not  without  trouble,  which  must  likewise  be 
dedared.  I  must  disburden  this  affliction,  or 
I  cannot,  otherwise,  so  lirely  and  so  faithfully 
express  my  dcTotion  to  the  senrice  of  this 
House  aa  I  had  resolTcd.  I  know  not  by  what 
fttality  or  inf<Mtanity  it  has  crept  in,  but  I  ob- 
aerre,  in  the  close  of  the  secretary's  relation, 
mention  made  of  another  in  addition  to  his  maj- 
esty; and  that  which  hath  been  formerly  a 
matter  of  complaint  I  find  here  still — a  mix- 
tore  with  his  nuyesty,  not  only  in  his  business, 
bat  in  name.  Is  it  that  any  man  conceires  the 
mention  of  others,  of  what  quality  soever,  can 
add  encouragement  or  affection  to  us,  in  our 
duties  and  loyalties  towards  his  majesty,  or 
fiTC  them  greater  latitude  or  extent  than  nat- 
araOy  they  have  1  Or  is  it  supposed  that  the 
power  or  interest  of  any  man  can  add  more 
readinesa  to  his  migesty,  in  his  gracious  incli- 
nation towards  us,  than  his  own  goodness  gives 
himl  I  cannot  beUeve  it !  But,  sir,  I  am  sor- 
ry there  is  occasion  that  these  things  should  be 
argued ;  or  that  this  mixture,  which  was  for- 
merly condemned,  should  appear  again.  I  be- 
seech you,  sir,  let  it  not  be  hereafter ;  let  no 
man  take  thia  boldness  within  these  walls,  to 
introduce  it !  It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
our  ftthers,  and  the  honour  of  our  times.  I 
desire  that  such  interposition  may  be  let  alone, 
and  that  all  his  majesty's  regards  and  goodness- 
es towards  this  House  may  spring  alone  from 
his  confidence  of  our  loyalty  and  afiections."* 
Tlie  secretary  remained  silent,  but  the  court 
remembered  that  rebuke  bitterly. 

Equally  firm,  however,  against  its  threaten- 
ing and  cajoling,  the  Commons  persisted  in 
their  great  purpose.  Resolutions  were  passed 
declaratory  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
eonferenoe  appointed  with  the  Lords,  that  they 
might  concur  in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  found- 
ed upon  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes ;  di- 
lected  to  the  security  of  the  person,  as  the 
foremost  of  all  securities;  strengthened  on 
that  point  by  twelve  direct  and  thirty-one  indi- 
rect precedents ;  completed  by  certain  resolu- 
tioiis  of  their  own,  reducing  those  precedents 
to  a  distinct  unity  of  purpose  ;t  and  to  be  call- 
ed a  petition  of  right,  because  requiring  nothing 
save  the  recognition  and  direction  of  violated 
bws.  The  Lords  and  Commons  met,  and  the 
constitutional  lawyers  stated  their  case  with  a 
startling  clearness.    **  It  lies  not  under  Mr. 


*  Piul.  HiaK^  vol.  tH.,  p.  433.    la  thi«  fpeMh,  alio,  EUot, 
vtfimiaf  to  th*  king*!  thuikAiI  nooffnitioo  of  th«  Toto  of 
'  '**    I,  aad  the  honeyod  words  he  had  ftddreieed  to  them 


Mke,  expTMaTe  of  hie  eenae  of  their  cUimi, 
a  raoMim  in  which  there  appears  an  ominous 
VBMM  of  sarcasm  aad  stemaess.  "  I  presume  we  have  all 
Ifceivad  great  satisfaction  from  his  majestr  in  his  present 
nadoos  answer  aad  reaulotion  for  the  onsiness  of  this 
H— ee:  in  his  answer  to  our  petition  for  religion, 
tievianj  — ds;  in  his  reeolution  in  that  other  coi 


ttm  camemtmn^  the  point,  albbady  sbttlbp  sbbb,  in 
dedaratioa  of  oor  liberties ;  and  for  the  Parliament  in  gen- 
anl." 

t  Those  rsoelatiaBs  were  four  in  number,  aad  had  for 
tktrir  obieet  the  secnritT  of  the  subject  from  thoee  infamous 
■memos  of  the  oourt  lawjers  and  court  judges,  which  had 
Bsea  so  reaarfcably  exhibited  ia  the  case  oi  the  five  mem- 
ksn.  See  thnm  in  Rnshworth.  vol.  i.,  p.  ftlS.  Pari.  Hist., 
voL  vii.,  p.  407.  The  prsfonnd  skill  aiid  judgment  of  the 
haders  or  the  Conmons,  by  sealing  down  the  old  statutes 
tkae,  at  once  shut  out  every  poesible  plea  of  silence  or  eva- 
sion from  the  oorrupc  judges,  and  struck  from  under  them 
Iheir  old  rseouroe  to  antagonist  enactments,  jodicial  prscf  • 
deaia,  aid  exeioiMf  of  jptwogativa. 


Attorney's  cap,'*  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  to  answer  any  one  of  our  arguments."  "  With 
my  own  hand,**  said  Selden,  "  I  have  written 
out  all  the  records  from  the  Tower,  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  will  en- 
gage my  head  Mr.  Attorney  shall  not  find  in  all 
these  archives  a  single  precedent  omitted.*** 
The  close  of  the  conference  elicited  from  the 
Lords  a  series  of  counter-resolutions,  which 
were  immediately  rejected  by  Eliot  and  his 
friends,  as  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious 
subterfuge.  These  resolutions,  in  point  of 
fact,  if  agreed  to,  would,  after  recognising  the 
legality  of  the  precedents  urged,  have  left  the 
matter  precisely  where  it  was.  The  king*s 
word  was  to  be  the  chief  security.! 

The  Lords,  in  truth,  had  been  tampered  with ; 
and  the  court  heedlessly  betrayed  this  by  pro 
posing,  a  few  days  after,  in  a  royal  message, 
precisely  the  same  security,  with  the  addition 
of  a  piece  of  advice  that  one  regrets  to  see  so 
evidently  wasted.  It  would  have  been  hailed 
with  nods  of  such  profuse  delight  by  a  parcel 
of  Chinese  mandarins.  **  The  wrath  of  a  king 
is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ;  and  all  laws,  with 
his  wrath,  are  of  no  effect ;  but  the  king's  fa- 
vour is  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass  ;  there  all 
will  prosper  !'*t  Undoubtedly  this  was  lost  upon 
the  present  audience.  Eliot,  who  was  well  read 
in  literature,  might,  probably,  have  reminded 
Philips  or  Selden  of  the  leonine  propensities 
of  the  Athenian  weaver,  who  aggravated  his 
voice,  however,  to  such  an  extent,  in  roaring, 
that  at  last  he  came  to  roar  as  gently  as  a  dove 
or  a  nightingale.  Certainly  no  other  notice 
was  taken.  The  Commons  returned  to  their 
house,  and  quietly,  and  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient, ordered  their  lawyers  to  throw  the 
matter  of  their  petition  into  the  shape  of  a  bill, 
that  the  responsibility  of  openly  rejecting  it 
might  fall  on  the  Lords  and  the  king. 

Message  succeeded  message,  but  still  the 

*  See  the  reports  of  the  conference  in  the  Journals. 
Rnshworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  d97,  et  »tq.  ;  and  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vii., 

E.  400,  ((  $eq.  The  legal  research  and  vast  alMlity  displuyed 
y  the  popular  leaders  in  this  conference  determined  the 
Lords  to  h«ar  counsel  for  the  crown.  One  of  Uiese,  bow- 
ever,  Serpsnt  Ashley,  having  argued  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
rogative in  the  high  tone  of  the  last  reign,  was  ordered 
into  custody  by  thr ir  loniships,  who  st  the  same  time  as- 
sured the  Commons  that  be  had  nn  authority  from  them  for 
what  he  had  said.  (See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  47  for  the 
offensive  argument ;  and  afterward,  p.  53  and  p.  m.)  This' 
was  a  somewhat  strung  step  to  take  against  a  king's  coun- 
sel, employed  at  a  free  conference  ;  and  Mr.  llallam  urges 
it  (Const.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  ASS)  as  a  "  remarkable  proof  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  popular  principles.**  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  the  growinr  influence  of  the  Lower  House,  but 
certainly  no  proof  or  the  pt^ular  principles  of  a  body  of 
men  who,  the  very  moment  after  they  had  thus  seemed  to 
condemn  arbitrary  doctrines,  proposed  to  grant  to  the  king 
in  extraordinary  cases,  the  necessity  of  which  he  was  to 
determine,  a  power  of  commitment  without  showing  cause ! 
This  was  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  with  a  vengeance ! 
See  their  five  propoeitiws  in  Rnshworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  MO. 
An  anecdote  of  one  of  their  lordships  which  occurred  at 
this  time  is  worth  subjoining.  As  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  wa« 
paasiag  from  the  eonferenoe  into  the  committee  chamber 
of  the  Bouse,  he  insolentlv  swore  at  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Commons,  and  said  Mr.  Selden  deserved  to  be  banged, 
for  that  he  had  rased  a  record.  This  was  immediately 
noised  about,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Eliot.  He  took  up 
the  matter  with  great  warmth,  in  vindication  of  his  regard 


noised  about,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Eliot.  He  took  up 
great  warmth,  in  vindication  of  his  regard 
for  Selden,  had  the  cironmsuaoes  investigated  by  a  com- 


Commons*  Journals,  April 
vii.,  p.  459. 


See 


mittee,  and  prupoeed  some  stringent  resolutions  against  the 
:h  were  aireed  unto  by  '^-     *^  '    '"         *'    " 

p.  45' ' 
t  See  Rnshworth,  vol.  i..  p.  546. 


earl,  **  which  were  agreed  unto  by  the  whole  House.' 

17,  ld«8 ;  and  PfcrL  Hist.,  vol. 


iiV 


X  Sec  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  81.    Rnshworth,  voL  \..  p. 
il.    Aikin*s  Court  of  Charles,  vol.  i.,  p.  900. 
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Commons  proceeded.  Briefly  and  peremptori- 
ly, at  last,  Charles  desired,  through  his  secre- 
tary, to  know  decidedly  whether  the  House 
would  or  would  not  rest  upon  his  royal  word. 
"Upon  this  there  was  silence  for  a  good 
space.'**  Pym  was  the  first  to  break  it ;  and 
Eliot  hastened  to  relioTe  Pym  from  the  per- 
sonal dilemma  in  which  his  fearless  acuteness 
threatened  to  place  him.  "  I  move,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  proposition  be  put  to  the  question, 
because  they  that  would  have  it  do  urge  us  to 
that  point. "t  The  question  was  rejected. 
Charles  instantly  sent  down  another  message, 
peremptorily  warning  them  not  "  to  encroach 
on  that  sovereignty  or  prerogative  which  God 
hath  put  into  our  hands,"  and  threatening  to 
end  the  session  on  Tuesday  sennight  at  the 
farthest.  "Whereupon,"  say  the  Journals, 
**  Sir  John  Eliot  rose  and  spoke."  He  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  proposed  shortness  of 
the  session.  **  Look,"  he  exclaimed,  '**  how 
many  messages  we  have  !  Interruptions,  mis- 
reports,  and  misrepresentations  produce  these 
messages.  I  fear,"  continued  Eliot,  "  his  maj- 
esty yet  knows  not  what  we  go  about.  Let  us 
make  some  enlargement,  and  put  it  again  be- 
fore him."t  An  address  for  this  purpose  was 
instantly  agreed  to  by  the  House,  was  present- 
ed by  the  speaker,  and  again  the  king  found 
himself  completely  baffled.  It  would  be  too 
painful  to  follow  his  windings  and  doublings 
through  their  long  and  mean  course,  but  that 
at  every  turn  some  new  evidence  arrests  us  of 
the  brilliant  powers  and  resources  of  the  great 
statesman  whose  character  we  seek  to  illus- 
trate. 

So  clear  and  decisive  was  the  last  statement 
of  the  Commons,  that  Charles  fancied  he  had 
no  resource  now  but  to  intimate  his  assent  to 
the  proposed  bill ;  yet,  even  in  doing  this,  he 
•ought,  by  an  insidious  restriction,  to  withhold 
from  the  old  statutes  and  precedents  that  unity 
and  directness  of  purpose  which  the  cement- 
ing resolutions  of  the  House  were,  for  the  first 
time,  about  to  give  to  them.  **  We  vindicate," 
Wentworth  had  said,  '*what1  new  things? 
No !  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties — by 

*  Roahworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  ft5S.    Pari.  Ifist.,  toI.  Tiii.,  p.  05. 

t  Then  it  no  meDtion  of  this  in  the  debatM,  but  I  hava 
it  on  tbe  authority  oT  a  manuscript  latter  in  the  collectioQ 
of  Dr.  Birch.  I  mar  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
that  learned  penoB  had  with  hie  own  hand  transcribed  for 
poblioation,  iron  the  Harleian  and  varioas  other  collections, 
a  vast  number  of  letters,  illnstratiTe  of  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I. ;  but  which  remain  to  this  day  on  the 
ahehres  cf  the  Sloane  collection  aa  the  tranacrilier  left  them. 
Their  arran|ement  and  publication  would  confer  a  valuable 
aervice  on  history,  yet  I  fear  there  is  no  prevailing  enooor* 
agement  for  nodertakin|[s  of  this  sort.    It  is  to  be  regretted. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  M.  Rnshwonh,  vol.  i.,  p. 
S65.  In  the  address  which  was  voted  in  eunsequenee  of 
Eliot*s  propositioD,  tbe  king  is  advised  distinctly  of  the  na* 
tare  of  the  reaolntioaM  they  had  passed,  aa  I  have  above 
•iplaiaed  them.  "They  have  not  the  least  thuoght  of 
straining  or  enlaiging  the  former  laws ;  the  bounds  of  their 
dMirss  extend  no  fiuther  than  to  some  necessary  explana- 
tion of  tluu  which  is  truly  comprehended  within  the  just 
sense  and  meaniaf  of  thoee  laws,  tntk  tome  moierwtt  frp- 
witim  for  sMciitteii  mmd  Mrfemimief.'*— Pari.  ili#f.,  vol. 


Sir  Benjamin  Rad^aid  expnumed  the  mature 
I  of  the  debate  on  this  address,  in  a  more  bnane* 


Tiii.,  p.  in. 
im  the  ooan 

If  way.  **  For  my  own  part,**  he  said,  **  I  should  be  very 
flad  to  see  that  good,  old,  decrepit  law  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  hath  been  so  long  kept  in— lain  bedrid,  as  it  were— 
I  should  be  glad,  I  sav,  to  see  it  walk  abroad  again.  wtfA 
atw  Mfew  «M  hutre.^  The  onndasion  of  his  speech  was 
a  ooverad  rsbake  to  Gharlee.  **  No  man  is  bound  lo  be  rich 
or  great— ao,  nor  to  be  wise :  krf  every  man  w  homd  to  ho 


re-enforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  om*  ancestora, 
by  setting  such  a  seal  upon  them  as  no  licen- 
tious spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon 
them  !*'  "I  assent,**  said  Charles,  an  worthily 
at  the  same  moment  seeking  to  evade  this  seal, 
*<  but  so  as  that  Magna  Charta  and  the  othte 
six  statutes  alluded  to  may  be  without  addi- 
tions, paraphrases,  or  explanations."*  Tbe 
Conunons  had  not  had  time  to  spurn  the  prof- 
fered deceit,  when,  with  a  childish  imbeeility, 
the  king  sent  down  another  message,  destrinf 
that  they  should  take  his  word.t  The  House 
was  at  this  moment  sitting  in  committee. 
Secretary  Cooke,  who  brought  the  message, 
concluded  with  an  earnest  desire  that  "Uie 
debate  upon  it  should  be  done  before  the  House, 
and  not  before  the  committee."  He  had  good 
reasons  for  this ;  for  he  knew  what  arguments 
might  possibly  be  urged,  and  that  the  court  had 
at  least  one  security  against  them,  in  the  se- 
cret commands  which  the  king  had  already 
placed  upon  the  timid  speaker. t  Sir  John  El- 
iot, conscious  of  the  weakness  of  Finch,  saw 
through  the  secretary's  purpose,  and  eflDsctual- 
ly  foiled  it.  With  great  energy  he  urged  pro- 
ceeding in  committee  as  more  likely  to  be  hon- 
ourable and  advantageous.  "That  way,"  he 
said,  "  leads  most  to  truth.  It  is  a  more  open 
way.  Every  man  may  there  add  his  reasons, 
and  make  answer  upon  the  hearing  of  other 
men*s  reasons  and  arguments,  "f  The  House 
assented ;  the  debate  proceeded  with  closed 
doors ;  and  the  result  was  a  plain  and  deter- 
mined resolution  by  the  Commons  that  they 
could  only  take  the  king's  word  in  a  parliament- 
ary way.  They  passed  their  bill,  and  sent  it 
up  to  the  Lords.  II 

To  the  I^rds  the  king  now  addressed  a  let- 
ter, stating  that  he  could  not,  without  the  over- 
throw of  his  sovereignty,  part  with  the  power 
of  committing  the  subject,  but  promising,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  to  obev  Magna  Charta,  and  not 
to  imprison,  for  the  future,  "  any  man  for  re- 
fusing a  loan,  nor  for  any  cause  which,  in  hia 
judgment  and  conscience,  he  did  not  conceive 
necessary  for  the  public  good."^  This  letter 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Lower  House,  and  all 
the  notice  we  find  of  it  in  their  journals  is  givea 
in  four  words — "  They  laid  it  aside."**  Not 
so  the  Lords,  who,  with  customary  plianc^y 
founded  upon  it  a  saving  clause  to  resenre  hia 


*  speech  of  the  lord>keeper.  Pari.  Bist,  vol.  fii.,  p.  98. 
Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  957.  The  miserable  fatuity  nf  eoB- 
senting  thus  to  their  pmoeeding  by  bill,  white  he  robatbaa 
of  all  the  advantages  they  sooght  to  achieve  bjr  that  omit 
of  procedure,  is  too  apparent. 

f  Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  M7.  Pari.  ITisU  vol.  viH^  f 
103.  The  secretary's  wrig^ing  method  of  dalivanng  this 
message  waa  curious  and  instructive. 

t  Finch  had  already  commenced  his  bargaia  for  pinio 
tinn  bv  promising  tbe  king  to  disnoaateoaaoe,  aa  nrodi  m 

K«sibie.  any  aspersion  of  his  ministers,  and,  mon  eapeeial- 
,,  of  Buckingham.  I  have  alreadv  afaageeled  tba  <mly 
motive  the  Commons  could  hsve  had  in  Meeting  tkia  maa 
aa  their  speaker.  They  appear  to  have  desired  to  imnrew 
the  oourt,  ou  their  first  meeting,  with  a  eeaae  of  bow  little 
thev  were  disposed  to  be  actuated  in  their  datiea  by  any 
violent  Umper,  or  the  reeentaent  of  iadividaal  wnif  ■ 
Thev  committed  an  error,  but  a  geaenNia  one. 

k  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  104. 

I  In  the  inUrval  lietween  thia  and  the  ibvr  Masai  of 
Charies.  the  aAir  of  Dr.  MainwaiiBgwas  btoaght  beA«a 
the  House.  I  shall  have  to  alloda  to  it  in  tha  biognpl^ 
of  Pym. 

T  The  Lords*  Joaraala,  May  H.  Raahworth,  v«L  i^  p^ 
560.    Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  110: 

**  Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  501.  Pari.  Biat.,  vd,  viii., p  lit. 
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■i^e8tj*8  **  soToreign  power,"  and,  so  weak- 
ened, sent  down  the  bill.  "  Let  us  take  heed," 
•aid  Coke,  oo  hearing  the  adaition,  "  what  we 
3Fiekl  unto ;  Magna  Charta  is  such  a  fellow  that 
be  will  have  nd.  sovereign."  Selden  followed 
with  a  singular  warning  and  precedent  ;*  the 
clause  was  generally  condemned ;  and,  after  a 
conference,  the  Lords  consented  to  abandon  it. 
The  petition  of  right,  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
was  now  presented  to  the  throne. 

Charles,  for  two  long  months,  had,  by  eyery 
aort  of  sttbteribge,  struggled  to  sToid  this  cri- 
•is.  It  had  arriyed,  notwithstanding.  On  the 
one  hand,  want  awaited  him ;  on  the  other,  the 
surrender  of  his  darling  power.  Incapable  df 
either,  he  sought  a  passage  of  escape  through 
one  perfidy  more,  and  in  this  he  might  have 
■ncceeded  but  for  Eliot.  He  sent  for  the 
judges,  and,  with  the  oiost  solemn  injunctions 
to  secrecy,  put  three  questions  to  them  re- 
specting the  proposed  petition  of  rights: 
**  Whether  the  king  may  commit  without  show- 
ing a  cause !"  '*  whether  the  judges  ought  to 
deiiTer  on  habeas  corpus  a  person  commit- 
ted 1"  **  Whether  he  should  not  deprive  him- 
self of  such  power  of  commitment  by  granting 
the  petition  of  right  V*  The  judges  answered 
to  the  first  and  second  questions,  that  the  gen- 
eral rale  of  law  was  against  him,  but  exceptive 
cases  might  arise ;  and  to  the  third  they  said, 
'  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  in 
eaeh   particular    ease.f     Consoling    himself 


*  Tka  d«bat»  on  this  qvestum  wu  pna  of  th«  most  re- 
■rkahlw,  for  m  iiafimy  of  ready  knowledge  and  acute  jndg- 
aest.  See,  eepeaaUjr,  Selden'e  apeech,  and  that  delivereid 
^GIsBTil  before  the  Lords.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  5M- 
i«tL  A  preeedent  had  been  oned  hjr  the  oppoeite  partv, 
&•■  a  petUioB  m  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  Selden*a  all- 
veadrrfal  leaniiii|( never  failed  him.  '*  That  clanse  of  SSth 
Xdwmid  1.,"  he  eaid,  at  once  lilencinf  his  opponents,  "  was 
Ml  m  tiM  petttkm,  bat  in  the  kinf  *s  answer.**  Then  nark 
h*w  tnnnphantly  he  tamed  the  tables  on  them ;  the  pas- 
Mfe  M,  ia  all  respects,  remarkable.  "  In  SSth  Edward  I., 
the  CoouDoos,  br  petition  or  bill,  did  obtain  the  liberties 
and  nrcidee  at  the  end  of  the  Parliament ;  thej  were  ex- 
Incted  oat  of  the  roll,  and  pniclaimed  abroad.  The  addi- 
tioa  WM  added  in  the  ptoelamation ;  but  in  the  bill  there 
was  BO  'saTant,'  jret  afterward  it  was  pat  in;  and,  to 
prove  this,  though  it  is  true  there  is  no  Pkrliament-roll  of 
UmI  7«ar,  yet  we  have  histories  of  that  time.  In  the  libra- 
17  at  Oxford  there  i»  a  jooznal  of  a  Parliament  of  that  veij 
r  whieh  mentions  so  mach ;  as,  also,  in  the  public  Ii- 
r  nl  Camhridfe  there  ie  in  a  MS.  that  belonged  to  an 
7.  b  waa  oTthe  same  vear,  SSth  Edward  I.,  and  it 
itieoa  the  Plarliameat,  and  the  petitions,  and  *  articmltt 
t  peiienmt  tie  emJumavii  rtXj  ut  in  Jine  adderet^  tolvo 
emrvmrn  nritf*  and  they  came  in  by  pmclamatiim.    But, 


IS^' 


In  Lnndna,  when  the  people  heard  of  this  danse  being 
added  in  the  eMl,the7  fell  into  execration  for  that  addition ; 
umI  the  neat  earls  that  went  away  satisfied  from  the  Par- 
liament, nean'nfr  of  this,  went  to  the  king,  and  afterward  it 
was  deared  at  the  next  Parliament.  Now  there  is  no  Par^ 
IJaawt^reil  of  this  of  that  tioM ;  onlv  in  the  end  of  Edward 
tlL  there  ia  one  roll  that  recites  it.**  So  closed  the  debate 
en  **  sovereign  power.**  I  may  add  that,  upon  this  proposed 
■ddinaa,that  notably  bangling  intrigner.  Bishop  WilltasBS, 
ami  neatly  diatiagaiihed  himeelf.  He  profeesed  to  be  an 
•ident  proMoler  of  the  petition  of  right,  yet  he  stood  up 
aughtily  for  the  clause.  The  consequence  was  a  meeting 
hetweea  hianelf  and  Bndungham,  a  perfect  reconcilement, 
and,  an  we  aie  lold,  **  his  grace  had  the  bishop's  consent, 
with  a  little  asking,  that  he  would  be  his  grace's  faithful 
isrraat  ia  the  next  sessioa  of  Parliament ;  and  was  allowed 
te  hold  np  a  seeming  enmity,  and  his  own  pedlar  estima* 
tioB,  that  ha  aight  the  aooner  do  the  work.'*  Such  were 
the  pablie  men  with  whom  Eliot  had  to  deal,  and  npoa  the 
&ith  of  sa^  as  theae  have  atteinpts  been  made  upon  his 
dutraeter.    See  Haeket^  Sorinia  Resermta.  p.  77,  et  ttq. 

t  The  qaastioBS  and  anawers  were  discovered,  at  length, 
ia  tha  Hargrave  MSS.,  xzxii.,  97.  HaUaro's  Constitntioaal 
BiMory,  vol.  i.,  p.  M3.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  new  se- 
riee,  vol.  iii.,  p.  uO.  History,  from  Mackintnsh,  vol.  v.,  p. 
«L    Mndi  anaiOiiMfy  tnmbla,  on  the  part  of  the  kiai,  ay 


with  these  assurances,  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  sort  of  secret  triumph,  resolved 
to  assent  to  the  bill,  yet  in  such  terms  as  might 
still  leave  its  construction  to  his  convenient 
parasites  on  the  bench.  The  Commons  hur- 
ried up  to  their  lordships'  bar.  *'  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  with  a  sullen  abruptness,  **I  am 
come  hither  to  perform  my  duty.  I  think  no 
man  can  think  it  long,  since  I  have  not  taken 
so  many  days  in  answering  the  petition  as  ye 
spent  weeks  in  framing  it;  and  I  am  come 
hither  to  show  you  tliat,  as  well  in  formal 
things  as  in  essential,  I  desire  to  give  you  as 
much  content  as  in  me  lies."  He  then,  to. the 
surprise  of  his  hearers,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
9oit  droit  fait  comnu  il  ctt  iiwriy  delivered  the 
following  by  way  of  royal  assent :  *'  The  king 
willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  op- 
pressions, contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  lib- 
erties, to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  in  conscience  as  well  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative."* 

The  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  very  -momentous  one.  The  singular 
treachery  of  the  king  had  struck  with  a  para- 
lysing effect  upon  many  of  the  members ;  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  struggle  with  it  farther ;  it 
had  continued  proof  against  every  effort ;  all 
the  constitutional  usages  of  Parliament  ha4 
fallen  exhausted  from  the  unequal  contest; 
and  already  the  House  saw  itself  dissolved, 
without  the  achievement  of  a  single  guarantee 
for  the  Uberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom. 
The  best  and  the  bravest  began  to  despair. 

But  then  the  genius  of  Eliot  rose  to  the  gran- 
deur of  that  occasion ;  and,  by  its  wonderful 
command  over  every  meaner  passion,  by  its 
great  disregard  of  every  personal  danger, 
wrested  the  very  sense  of  hopeless  discom- 
fiture to  the  achievement  of  a  noble  security. 
Knowing  more  thoroughly  than  others  the 
character  of  the  king,  he  knew  that  he  was  yet 
assailable.  His  conduct  at  this  awful  crisis 
has  seemed  to  me  to  imbody  a  perfect  union 
of  profound  sagacity  and  fearless  magnanimity, 
unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  in  the  history 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen. 

**  On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  June,"  says  Rush- 
worth,  **  the  king's  answer  to  the  petition  of 
right  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seemed  too  scant.  Wliereupon  Sir  John  Eliot 
stood  up  and  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he 
gave  forth  so  full  and  lively  a  representation 
of  all  grievances,  both  general  and  particular, 
«ff  if  they  had  ntufr  before  bun  nuntumed."*  But 
observe  with  what  consummate  policy.  It  was 
not  a  representation  of  the  grievances  alone, 
such  as  had  been  urged  some  months  before : 


pears  through  all  these  proceedings:  for  he  afterward 
proved  himself  quite  as  capable  of  openly  violating  a  statute 
enacted  in  the  regular  manner,  as  of  playing  the  game  of 
evasioa  with  his  duty  and  his  conscience.  But  wounded 
vanity  had  clearly  much  to  do  with  it. 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  588.    Pari.  Hist.,  vok  viii.,  p.  145. 

t  Rushworth,  vol  i.,  p.  591.  The  indefatigable  ooUector, 
however,  only  gives  a  bnef  outline  of  the  speech.  It  may  be 
worth  notice  sJso,  that,  owing  to  some  nonfusion  in  his  pft> 
pers,  a  portion  of  this  outhne  wy  printed  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  still  stands  as  a  separate  speech  both  in  his  work 
and  the  Parliaaientary  History.  See  the  latter,  vol.  vij.,  p. 
tM ;  and  Rushworth,  voL  i.,  p.  5S0. 
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it  was  a  pursnit  of  them  to  their  poisonoas 
spring  and  source ;  it  was  an  exhibition  beside 
them  of  their  hideous  origin ;  it  was  a  direction 
of  tlie  wrath  of  the  people  against  one  oppress- 
or, wliose  rank  was  not  beyond  its  reach  ;  it 
was,  in  one  word,  a  fatal  blow  at  Charles 
through  that  quarter  where  alone  he  seemed 
to  be  vulnerable — it  was,  in  its  aim  and  result, 
a  philippic  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Demosthenes  never  delivered  one  more  clear, 
plain,  convincing,  irresistible.  It  calls  to  mind 
that  greatest  of  orators.  £Iiot*8  general  style 
was  more  inmiediately  cast  in  the  manner  of 
Cicero,  but  here  he  rose  beyond  it,  into  the 
piercing  region  of  the  Greek.  Demosthenic 
strength  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  clearness 
of  detail,  and  appalling  earnestness  of  style, 
are  all  observable  in  the  naked  outline  I  now 
present.  What  may  have  been  the  grandeur 
and  the  strength  of  its  complete  proportions  ? 
I  recollect  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  that  the 
author  of  this  speech  might  have  originated  the 
<(  dogged  style"  of  one  of  our  celebrated  politi- 
cal writers.  "There  is  no  affectation  of  wit  in 
it,"  he  continued,  "no  studied  ornament,  no 
display  of  fancied  superiority.  The  speaker's 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  subject ;  he  is 
full  of  it ;  his  mind  seems,  as  it  were,  to  sur- 
round and  penetrate  every  part  of  it  ;**  nothing 
diverts  him  from  his  purpose,  or  interrupts  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  for  a  moment.  No 
thought  of  the  personal  loss,  then  frightfully 
incurred,  no  fear  of  the  dangers  that  were  sure 
to  follow.  His  argument  rose  paramount,  for 
it  was  the  life  of  the  nation's  liberties.* 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  Eliot  began,  "  we  sit  herfe 
as  the  great  council  of  the  king,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  it  is  odr  duty  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  and  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  consideration,  I  confess,  many  a 
sad  thought  hath  aflhghted  me ;  and  that  not 
only  in  respect  of  our  dangers  from  abroad, 
which  yet  I  know  are  great,  as  they  have  been 
often  in  this  place  pressed  and  dilated  to  us, 
but  in  respect  of  our  disorders  here  at  home, 
which  do  enforce  those  dangers,  and  by  which 
they  are  occasioned.  For,  I  believe,  I  shall 
make  it  cleare  unto  yon  that,  as  at  first  the  cause 
of  these  dangers  were  our  disorders,  so  our 
disorders  now  are  yet  our  greatest  dangers.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  potency  of  our  enemies  as 
the  weakness  of  ourselves  that  threatens  us. 
That  saying  of  the  father  may  be  assumed  by 
us  :  Non  tarn  potentia  ma,  quam  negligentia  nos- 
tra. Our  want  of  true  devotion  to  Heaven,  our 
insincerity  and  doubling  in  religion,  our  want 
of  councils,  our  precipitate  actions,  the  insuffi- 
ciency or  unfaithfulness  of  our  generals  abroad, 
the  ignorance  or  corruptions  of  our  ministers 
at  home,  the  impoverishing  of  the  sovereign, 

*  It  ii  a  njinf  of  May,  the  hittorian,  in  rrferenoe  to  this 
and  other  ipeeches,  that  "  the  fre«>dom  that  Sir  John  Eliot 
vaed  in  Parliaiaent  waa  hy  the  people  applauded,  tbonrh 
■indi  taxed  by  the  eoortiera,  and  eenanred  by  aome  of  a 
■on  politiqae  reeerre  (ooniiderinc  the  tinee)  amooff  his 
•WB  party,  in  that  kind  that  Tamtne  oensaree  Thraaeaa 
tatoa,  as  thinkinff  anch  freedain  a  needleeee,  and  therafora 
n  fboliah  thinf .  where  no  oare  eoold  be  hoped  hr  it.    SM 

jukmhm^  mte  mtiis  Hkertrnttm."  Thia  ^s  the  old  reproach 
•f  the  tindd  and  indillnrent.  I  am  aboat  to  ahow,  in  the 
ynaent  ineinnea,  that  he  iuoured  the  dancer,  whieh  eoon 
■fUr  All  nfin  hia  Ufii,  in  no  spirit  of  idle  mwaidneea,  bat 

'ftr  ihn  nehiewHiaal  of  n  giMt  ptnelieal  poipow,  wkiek  hi 


the  oppression  and  depression  of  the  subject, 
the  exhausting  of  our  treasures,  the  wa«te  of 
our  provisions,  consumption  of  our  ships,  de- 
struction of  our  men  —  these  make  the  advan- 
tage to  our  enemies,  not  the  reputation  of  their 
arms.  And  if  in  these  there  be  not  refonnap 
tion,  we  need  no  foes  abroad.  Time  itself  will 
ruin  us !" 

A  sliglit  interruption  from  the  ministers  here 
appears  to  have  given  Eliot  a  moment's  pause. 
With  admirable  address  he  appealed  to  the 
House.  "You  will  all  hold  it  necessary  thai 
what  I  am  about  to  urge  seems  not  an  asper- 
sion on  the  state,  or  imputation  on  the  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  known  such  motions  misinter- 
preted. Far  is  this  from  me  to  propose,  who 
have  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the  excellency 
of  the  king,  nor  can  have  other  ends  than  the 
advancement  of  his  nuu^sty's  glory.  I  shall 
desire,"  he  continued, "  a  little  of  your  patience 
extraordinary  to  open  the  particulars,  which  I 
shall  do  with  what  brevity  I  may  answerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  cause  and  tiie  neces- 
sity now  upon  us,  yet  with  such  respect  and 
observation  to  the  time  as  I  hope  it  shall  not 
be  thought  troublesome." 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  up  the  question 
of  "  insincerity  and  doubling  in  religion."  He 
pursued  it  through  many  strong  and  terrible 
examples.  "  Will  you  have  authority  of  books  1*' 
he  asked,  furnishing  them  with  a  series  of  the 
most  striking  passages  from  the  recent  collee- 
tions  of  the  committee  that  had  been  sitting  on 
religious  affairs.  "  Will  you  have  proofs  of 
menV  he  continued.  "Witness  the  hopes, 
witness  the  presumptions,  witness  the  reports 
of  all  the  papists  generally.  Observe  the  din 
positions  of  commanders,  the  trust  of  officers, 
the  confidence  in  secretaries  to  employments 
in  this  kingdom,  in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  ! 
These  all  will  show  it  hath  too  great  a  certain- 
ty; and  to  this  add  but  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  that  all-powerful  hand  which  we 
have  felt  so  sorely.  For  if  the  heavens  oppose 
themselves  to  us  for  our  impiety,  it  is  we  that 
first  opposed  the  heavens." 

Eliot  next  handled  the  "  want  of  councils." 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  that  great  disorder  in  n 
state  with  which  there  cannot  be  stability. 
If  efifects  may  show  their  causes,  as  they  are 
oflcn  a  perfect  demonstration  of  them,  oar 
misfortunes,  our  disasters,  serve  to  prove  it, 
and  the  consequences  they  draw  with  them. 
If  reason  be  allowed  in  this  dark  age^  the  judg- 
ment of  dependencies  and  foresight  of  contin- 
gencies in  affairs  do  confirm  it.  For,  if  we 
view  ourselves  at  home,  are  we  in  strength, 
are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  ancestors  t 
If  we  view  ourselves  abroad,  are  our  friends  as 
many,  are  our  enemies  no  morel  Do  our 
friendis  retain  their  safety  and  possessions  1 
Do  not  our  enemies  enlarge  themselves,  and 
gain  from  them  and  usi  To  what  counsel 
owe  we  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate,  where  we 
sacrificed  both  our  hononr  and  our  men  —  ob- 
structing those  greater  powers  appointed  for 
that  service  by  which  it  might  have  been  de- 
fensible 1  What  counsel  gave  direction  to  the 
late  action,  whose  wounds  are  yet  bleeding — I 
mean  the  expedition  to  Rh^,of  whioh  there  in 
yet  so  sad  a  memory  in  all  men  1  What  design 
for  us,  or  advantage  to  our  state,  could  thiU  in- 
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port  1  YoQ  know  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  the  practice  of  their  times ;  huw  they  pre- 
serred  their  safeties  ?  We  all  know,  and  have 
M  moch  cause  to  doubt  as  they  had,  the  great- 
ness and  ambition  of  that  kingdom  which  the 

OLD  WOBLD  COULD  HOT  SATISFY.*      AgaHISt  this 

greatness  and  amtntion  we  likewise  know  the 
proceedings  of  that  princess,  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten,  excellent  queen,  Elizabeth,  whose 
name,  without  admiration,  falls  not  into  men- 
tion even  with  her  enemies !  You  know  how 
she  advanced  herself,  and  how  she  advanced 
this  nation  in  gloiy  and  in  state ;  how  she  de- 
pressed her -enemies,  and  how  she  upheld  her 
friends ;  how  sh^  enjoyed  a  full  security,  and 
made  them  then  our  soom  who  now  are  made 
our  terror !" 

The  principles  of  that  policy  by  which  Elir^- 
beth  had  effected  all  this,^  Eliot  now  developed 
to  the  House,  exhibiting  beside  them  the  singu- 
larly opposite  and  pitiful  contrast  of  the  pre- 
vailing policy.  The  passage  is  remarkable  for 
its  subtlety,  no  less  than  for  its  exactest  truth. 
''Some  of  the  principles  she  built  on  were 
these ;  and,  if  I  mistake,  let  reason  and  our 
statesmen  contradict  me.  First,  to  maintain, 
in  what  she  might,  a  unity  in  France,  that 
that  kingdom,  being  at  peace  within  itself, 
might  be  a  bulwark  to  keep  back  the  power  of 
Spain  by  land.  Next,  to  preserve  an  amity  and 
league  between  that  state  and  us,  that  so  we 
mi^t  come  in  aid  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  by 
that  means  receive  their  ships  and  help  them  by 
sea.  This  tibblb  cobd,  so  working  between 
France,  the  States,  and  England,  might  enable 
ns,  aa  occasion  should  require,  to  give  assist- 
ance ttito  others.  It  was  by  this  means,  the 
experience  of  that  time  doth  tell  us«  that  we 
were  not  only  free  from  those  fears  that  now 
possess  and  trouble  us,  but  our  names  were 
also  fearful  to  our  enemies.  See  now  what 
correspondency  our  actions  have  with  this ; 
si|iiare  them  by  these  rules.  They  have  induced, 
aa  a  necessary  consequence,  a  division  in 
France  between  the  Protestants  and  their  king, 
of  which  we  have  had  tob  woful  and  lamenta- 
ble experience.  They  have  made  an  absolute 
breach  between  that  state  and  us,  and  so  enter- 
tain ns  against  France,  and  France  in  prepara- 
tion against  ns,  that  we  have  nothing  to  prom- 
ise to  our  neighbours — hardly  to  ourselves  ! 
Nay,  obaerve  the  time  in  which  they  were  at- 
tempted, and  you  shall  find  it  not  only  varying 
from  those  principles,  but  directly  contrary  and 
opposite,  ex  diameiro,  to  those  ends !  and  such 
as,  from  the  issue  and  success,  rather  might 
he  thought  a  conception  of  Spain  than  begot- 
ten here  with  us !" 

;  Every  word  was  now  falling  with  tremen- 
doos  effect  upon  Buckingham,  and  the  minis- 
ters eonld  endure  it  no  longer.  Sir  Humphry 
May,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  one  of 
the  privy  council,  started  from  his  seat,  "  ex- 
pressing,** as  Rushworth  states  it,  "  a  diislike. 
Bot  the  House  ordered  Sir  John  Eliot  to  go  on. 
Whereupon  he  proceeded  thus:  *Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sorry  for  this  interruption,  but  much  more 
sorry  if  tliere  hath  been  occasion — wherein,  as 
I  shall  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  judgment, 
to  reeeive  what  censure  you  should  give  me, 


*  Tba  Mitir*  lUf •  nf  Bnfliah  oratniT  furniahM  notliiiif 
'  la  this  slivsiQB     '    ' 


if  I  have  offended ;  so,  in  the  integrity  of  my 
intentions  and  clearness  of  my  thoughts,  I  must 
still  retain  this  confidence ;  that  no  greatness 
shall  deter  me  from  the  duties  which  I  owe  to 
the  service  of  my  king  and  country,  but  that, 
with  a  true  English  heart,  I  shall  discharge  my- 
self as  faithfully,  and  as  really  to  the  extent  of 
my  poor  power,  as  any  man  whose  honours  or 
whose  offices  most  strictly  oblige  him.* " 

With  admirable  self-possession,  Eliot  then  ' 
resumed  his  speech  at  the  very  point  of  inter- 
ruption, and  continued  to  urge  the  madness  of 
breaking  peace  with  France  at  a  time  so  em- 
phatically unfortunate.  **  You  know,**  he  said, 
**  the  dangers  Denmark  was  in,  and  bow  much 
they  concerned  us  ;  what  in  respect  of  our  al- 
liance and  the  country,  what  in  the  importance 
of  the  Sound  (what  an  advantage  to  our  ene- 
mies the  gain  thereof  would  be  !).  What  loss, 
then,  what  prejudice  to  us,  by  this  disunion.! 
we  breaking  upon  France,  France  enraged 
by  us,  and  the  Netherlands  at  amazement  be- 
tween both !  no  longer  could  we  intend  to  aid 
that  luckless  king,  whose  loss  is  our  disaster.*** 
Here  Eliot  having,  as  it  appears  to  me,  reduced 
the  mattei  ad  abnirdum,  suddenly  turned  round 
to  the  ministerial  bench.  "Can  those,  now, 
that^  express  their  troubles  at  the  hearing  of 
thebO  things,  and  have  so  often  told  us,  in  this 
place,  of  their  knowledge  in  the  conjunctures 
and  disjunctures  of  affairs,  eay  they  advised  in 
this  f  Was  this  an  act  of  council,  Mr.  Speak- 
er t  /  have  more  charity  than  to  think  it ;  and, 
unlese  they  make  a  confetnon  of  themseheg,  J  ean^ 
not  believe  it.** 

The  orator  now,  under  cover  of  a  discussion 
of  a  third  division  of  his  argument,  **  the  insuf- 
ficiency and  unfaithfulness  of  our  generals,*' 
dragged  Buckingham  personally  upon  tbe  scene. 
For  a  moment,  however,  before  doing  this,  he 
paused.  **What  shall  I  sayl  I  wish  there 
were  not  cause  to  mention  it ;  and,  but  out  of 
apprehension  of  the  danger  that  is  to  come,  if 
the  like  choice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I 
could  willingly  be  silent.  But  my  duty  to  my 
sovereign,  my  service  to  this  House,  and  the 
safety  and  honour  of  my  country,  are  above  all 
respects ;  and  what  so  nearly  trenches  to  the 
prejudice  of  this,  must  not,  shall  not  be  for- 
borne.** 

Then  followed  this  bitter  and  searching  ex- 
posure of  the  incapacity  of  Buckingham  in  his 
various  actions.  How  much  its  effect  is  in- 
creased by  tbe  ominous  omission  of  his  name ! 

**  At  Cadiz,  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we' 
made,  when  we  arrived  and  found  Aonquest 
ready— (the  Spanish  ships,  I  mean,  which  were 
fit  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  voyage;  and  of 
which  some  of  the  chiefest  then  there  them- 
selves, have  since  assured  me  that  the  satis- 
faction would  have  been  sufllcient,  either  in 
point  of  honour  or  in  point  of  profit)— why  was 
it  neglected  1  why  was  it  not  achieved  t  it 
being  of  all  hands  granted,  how  feasible  it  was ! 


*  It  woold  be  ewx  to  dilate  this  ipeech  into  a  TohiiiM,  to 
prefnmnt  ia  ereiy  word  with  meaniiur,  to  oondeaaed  u«  its 
▼iews,  jret  to  ezeet  and  forcible.  The  reader  who  is  best 
aoQuainted  with  the  ireneral  history  of  tbe  time  will  appra* 
eiate  it  beet.  The  present  is  an  allusion  to  the  disastrooa 
defeat  of  the  Kinf  of  Denmark  by  Coont  Tilly.  The  King- 
of  Enfland  had  precipitated  the  quarrel  by  his  weak  impov 
tunities,  and  than,  by  this  ootrafeoas  war  with  Fnnao^^tk^ 
tally  disabled  his  owa  power  of  stsiitsiwi, 
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"  After,  when  with  the  destnietion  of  some 
of  our  men,  and  with  the  exposition  of  some 
others,  who  (though  their  fortunes  since  have 
not  heen  such)  hy  chaooe  came  off— when,  1 
aay,  with  the  loss  of  our  serWceable  men,  that 
nnsenriceable  fort  was  gained,  and  the  whole 
army  landed— why  was  there  nothing  done  \ 
why  was  there  nothing  attempted  1  If  nothing: 
was  intended,  wherefore  did  they  land?  If 
there  was  a  service,  wherefore  were  they  ship- 
ped again  ? 

**Mr.  Speaker,  it  satisfies  me  too  much  in 
this— when  I  think  of  their  dry  and  hungry 
march  into  that  drunken  quarter  (for  so  the 
soldiers  termed  it),  where  was  the  period  of 
their  journey — tkai  dhers  of  our  nun,  being  left 
€M  a  tturifUe  to  the  enemy ^  the  generoTt  Ubowr  wot 
£ianendr* 

«  For  the  next  undertaking  at  Rh^  I  wil] 
not  trouble  you  much  —  only  this,  in  short. 
Was  not  that  whole  action  carried  against  the 
judgment  atad  opinion  of  those  officers  that 
were  of  the  council  1  Was  not  the  first,  was 
not  the  last,  was  not  all,  in  the  landing,  in  the 
intrenching,  in  the  continuance  there,  in  the 
assault,  in  the  retreat,  teithaut  their  assent  t 
Did  any  adyice  talce  place  of  such  as  were  of 
the  council  1  If  there  should  be  made  a.  par- 
ticular inquisition  thereof,  these  things  will  be 
manifest,  and  more!  I  will  not  instance  the 
manifesto  that  was  made  for  the  reason  of 
these  arms  ;  nor  by  whom,  nor  in  what  man- 
ner, nor  on  what  grounds  it  was  published ; 
nor  what  eflbets  it  hath  wrought,  drawing,  as 
it  were,  almost  the  whole  world  into  league 
against  us ;  nor  will  I  mention  the  leaving  of 
the  wines,  nor  the  leaving  of  the  salt,  which 
were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a  value,  as  it  is 
•aid,  to  answer  much  of  our  expense ;  nor  that 
great  wonder  wkieh  no  Alexander  or  Caear  eter 
mi,  the  enriching  of  the  enemy  hy  cowrtteiee  when 
ear  soldier*  wanted  help  ;*  nor  the  private  inter- 
courses and  parleys  with  the  fort  which  con- 
tinually were  held ;  what  all  these  intended 
may  be  read  in  the  success,  and,  upon  due  ex- 
amination thereof,  they  would  not  want  their 
proofs  !•• 

Eliot  passed  to  the  consideration  of  **  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  our  ministers. 
Where,"  he  asked,  **  can  you  miss  of  instan- 
ces 1  If  you  survey  the  court,  if  you  survey 
the  eoontiy ;  if  the  Chureh,  if  the  city  be  ex- 
amined ;  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the  bench ; 
if  the  ports,  if  the  shipping ;  if  the  hind,  if  the 
aeas— a^  these  will  render  you  variety  of 
jnroofii,  and  that  in  such  measure  and  propor- 
tien  as  shows  the  greatness  of  our  disease  to 


*  The  affected  gmlUntriee  and  cwurtenee  pncUted  b^ 
Bnckinghui  to  the  enemy,  dorinif  thie  eipeditioa,  were  n- 
tfiottloaa  in  the  eztreaM.  When  Tbirae  not  a  InuMpet  lo 
naveit  a  fiawport  to  eonvey  eome  wennded  oAeen  to  the 
fioaet,  fiockiacham  seat  them  hie  ffraad  chaloape*  nr  raeht, 
fhraifhed  witt  eyery  elegant  eoDTenieneef  ana  Uned  with 
fr««  Mt«  ttearUtts  rmigt ;  while  hie  muiictaae,  with  all  the 
varietiee  of  their  teetromeate,  aolaoed  aad  dianaod  the 
wovnded  enenr  in  croeiing  the  arm  of  the  eea.  Toiraa 
OBoe  in<riiriBf  "  whether  they  had  aavad  any  maloni  in  the 
fdaadf**  wae  the  next  day  preeeated,  in  the  daWe  name, 
with  a  down.  The  hearer  reoeivadtwtntygeldea^tfowM; 
«ad  Toirae  deafattehinr  eiz  faottlea  of  oraafe  ' 
«ad  a  doaen  jari  of  <^inaec  powder,  the  dole 
y  iaenhw 


hrartr  with  Cwen^ 

t  MM  or  hie  pagae  with  a  tniapet,  to  veqneat  leave 


-^ After  a  eharp  aetioa,  when 

Yoiraoient 

wHh  tarnie  ef  aoadoUofie. 
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be  such  that,  if  there  be  not  some  speedy  applica- 
tion for  remedy,  our  case  is  almost  desperate." 
Eliot  here  paused  for  a  few  momenta.  <*  Mr. 
Speaker,"  he  said,  **  I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in  a 
these  particulars  that  are  passed,  and  am  unwill- 
ing  to  offend  you ;  therefore,  in  the  rest  I  shall 
be  shorter."  As  he  condenses  bis  statements, 
it  will  be  seen  he  becomes  more  terrible. 

"  In  that  which  concerns  the  impoverishing 
o(  the  king,  no  other  argumentii  will  I  use  than 
such  as  all  men  grant.  The  Exchequer,  yon 
know,  is  empty,  and  the  reputation  thereof 
gone ;  the  ancient  lands  are  sold ;  the  jewels 
pawned  ;  the  plate  engaged  ;  the  debt  still 
great;  almost  all  charges,  both  ordinaiy  and 
extraordinary,  borne  up  by  projects.  What 
poverty  can  be  greater?  What  necessity  so 
great  1  ^  What  perfect  English  heart  is  not  al- 
most dissolved  into  aorrow  for  this  truth ! 

**  For  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  which, 
as  I  remember,  is  the  next  particular  I  pro- 
posed, it  needs  no  demonstration :  the  whole 
kingdom  is  a  proof  And  for  the  exhansting  of 
our  treasury,  that  very  oppression  speaks  it. 
What  waste  of  our  provisions,  what  consump- 
tion of  our  ships,  what  destruction  of  our  men 
have  been !  Witness  that  journey  to  Argiers. 
Witness  that  with  Mansfield.  Witness  that  to 
Cadii.  Witness  the  next.  Witness  that  to 
Rhee.  Witness  the  last  (I  pray  God  we  may 
never  have  more  such  witnesses !).  Witness, 
likewise,  the  Palatinate.  Witness  Denmark. 
Witness  the  Turks.  Witness  the  Dunkirkers. 
WiTNssB  ALL !  What  losses  we  have  pustain- 
ed !  how  we  are  impaired  in  munition,  in  ships, 
in  men !  It  is  beyond  contradiction,  that  we 
were  never  so  much  weakened,  nor  ever  tia<i 
less  hope  how  to  be  restored." 

Eliot  concluded  thus,  with  a  propoaition  Ibr 
A  remonstrance  to  the  king. 

*'  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers ;  these 
are  they  which  do  threaten  us,  and  they  are 
like  the  Trojan  horse,  brought  in  cunningly  to 
surprise  us.  In  these  do  hirk  the  strongest  of 
our  enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us ;  and  if  we 
do  not  speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the  signs 
—these  the  invitations  to  others.  These  will  so 
prepare  their  entrance,  that  we  shall  have  no 
means  left  of  refuge  or  defence.  For  if  we  have 
these  enemies  at  home,  how  can  we  strive 
with  those  that  are  abroad  1  If  we  be  tree 
from  these,  no  other  can  impeach  us!  Our 
ancient  Eoslish  virtue,  like  the  old  Spartan  val- 
our, clearea  from  these  disorders^— a  return  to 
sincerity  in  religion,  once  more  Ihends  with 
heaven,  having  maturity  of  councils,  sufficiency 
of  generals,  incorruption  of  officers,  opulency 
in  the  king,  liberty  in  the  people,  repletion  in 
treasure,  plenty  of  provisions,  reparation  of 
ships,  preservation  of  men^^our  ancient  Eng- 
lish virtue,  I  say,  thus  rectified,  will  secure  us ; 
but  unless  there  be  a  speedy  reformation  in 
these,  I  know  not  what  hopes  or  expectations 
we  can  have. 

«  These  are  the  things,  air,  I  shall  desire  to 
have  taken  into  consideration ;  that,  as  we  are 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  the 
apprehenaion  of  these  dangers,  we  may  truly 
represent  them  unto  the  king :  whereto,  I  con- 
ceive, we  are  bonad  by  a  treble  obligation— of 
duty  to  God,  of  duty  to  his  miuesty,  and  of  duty 
to  oar  oooQtiy. 
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**  And  tfaerefoTe  I  wish  it  may  so  stand  with 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Honse,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  body  of  a  remon- 
■tFUce,  and  in  all  humility  expressed ;  with  a 
prayer  unto  his  majesty,  that,  for  the  safety  of 
fiinnelf,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give 
mt  time  to  make  perfect  inquisition  thereof;  or 
to  take  them  into  his  own  wisdom,  and  there 
give  them  such  timely  reformation  as  the  ne- 
eeasity  and  justice  of  the  case  doth  hnport. 

**  And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affection  and 
loyalty  to  his  mi^esty,  and  with  a  finn  duty  and 
eerriee  to  my  country,  I  hare  suddenly  (and  it 
may  be  with  some  disorder)  expressed  the 
weak  apprehensions  I  have ;  wherein,  if  I  have 
erred,  I  humbly  craTe  your  pardon,  and  so  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  censure  of  the  House.'** 

£liot*s  purpose  vms  already  accomplished ! 
Scarcely  had  he  resumed  his  seat,  when  the  ef- 
fects be  had  laboured  to  produce  broke  forth. 
**  Disaflbction  !'*  cried  Sir  Henry  Martin  and 
others  of  the  court  party ;  **  and  there  wanted 
not  some  who  said  that  speech  was  made  out 
of  some  distrust  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
petition.*'t  From  the  popular  side,  on  the  oth- 
er band,  some  stem  and  significant  words  were 
heard  about  the  necessity  of  a  remonstrance. 
The  crisis  had  unquestionably  come.  The 
courtiers  went  off  to  tell  their  news  at  the 
councQ  table ;  the  patriots  **  turned  themselyes 
into  a  grand  committee  touching  the  danger 
and  means  of  safety  of  king  and  kingdom." 

Hie  newsmongers  discharged,  their  duty 
faithfully.  The  next  day  a  royal  message  came 
to  the  Hoose,  acquainting  them  that  within  six 
days  the  session  would  close,  and  desiring 
them  not  to  touch  upon  any  new  matter,  but 
to  conclode  the  necessary  business.t  The  day 
following  that  brought  another  message,  "com- 
manding the  speaker  to  let  them  know  that  he 
will  certainly  hold  that  day  prefixed  without 
alteration ;  and  he  requires  them  that  they 
enter  not  into,  or  proceed  with,  any  new  busi- 
ness which  may  spend  greater  time,  or  which 
may  lay  any  scandal  or  aspersion  upon  the 
state,  goTemment,  or  ministers  thereof"^  The 
scene  that  ensued  was  in  all  respects  extraor- 
dinary. Sir  Robert  Philips  was  the  first  to 
rise.  "I  consider  my  own  infirmities,"  said 
Philips,  "  and  if  ever  my  psuBsions  were  wroueht 
npon,  now  this  message  stirs  me  up  especially. 
What  shall  we  do,  since  our  humble  purposes 


his  ydi  WW  prwerrsd  in  Sir  Joha  Napier^  mana- 
»,  aad  will  bt  fboad  ia  th*  Old  Purliameiktary  Hiatoiy, 
voL'viii..  f.  195. 

t  Ewliwwth«  ▼ai.  i.,  p.  9St.  Eliot  is  said  to  haTe  rmnaik- 
mi  m  this,  that  ba  bad  for  aoma  tiara  **  had  a  retolatiaii  to 
apaa  tbaaa  laai-inaatioBad  rrieraiieaB,  to  lattdia  hie  majes^ 
Sania,  aoly  ha  had  tt^ftdftr  aa  afforfamly.*  This  raaoa 
Vka  a  aaivasB.  Bo  tint  aa  it  mar,  it  is  remarkabla  that 
' Waaiworth,  apoa  this,  is  dascribad  to  hava  stapped  forward 
■id  **anastad  that  avamaat,**  sayinf  that  h«  had  hoard 
saeh  to  ha»a  baaa  tha  datarmination  of  Eliot.  This  is  the 
waif  appaarsana  of  comtcay,  or,  iadaad,  of  any  other  feelinf 
«haa  a  vMaat  dislike,  which  it  is  possibla  to  trace  in  the 
I— ilnft  af  Waatwoith  to  EUot.  And  it  mifht  have  ba«ii 
■aaat  fai  tha  way  af  **  daaaad  good-aatnred  friendship."  On 
fSm  whale,  hfOwerar,  I  aoapeet  it  to  ham  been  simply  anoth- 
er fSHf  to  tha  wararinr  aeffotiations  of  the  court,  which 
Waatwoith  waa  now  waitinf  tha  issne  of.    Many 


^tf. 


iaaa  had  aliaady  vasaed  throarh  the  medimn  of  the 
»T  aad  Weatoa.    Sea  8tnflbid*s  Suta  P^wxa,  toL 


Boshwarth,  ToL  i.,  pw  9M. 
Bwbwatta,TaLL,^6a9. 
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Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  Tiii.,p.  107. 
Paii  Hiat.,  toI  viii.,  p.  IW. 


are  thus  prevented?"*  Eliot  here  suddenly 
started  up,  and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinary 
vehemence.  *•  Ye  all  know,"  he  said,  "  with 
what  afifection  and  integrity  we  have  proceeded 
hitherto  to  have  gained  his  majesty's  heart. 
It  was  out  of  the  necessity  of  our  duty  we  were 
brought  to  that  course  we  were  in.  I  doubt  a 
misrepresentation  to  his  majesty  hath  drawn 
this  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  us  f  I  ob- 
serve in  the  message,  among  other  sad  partio> 
ulars,  it  is  conceived  that  we  were  about  to  lay 
some  aspersions  on  the  government.  Give  me 
leave  to  protest,  sir,  that  so  clear  were  our  in- 
tentions, that  we  desire  only  to  vindicate  those 
dishonours  to  our  king  and  country  f  It  is 
said  also,  as  if  we  cast  some  aspersions  on 
his  majesty's  ministers!  I  am  confident  no 
minister,  how  dear  soever,  can — '*  A  strange 
interruption  stopped  him.  "  Here,"  says  the 
account  in  the  Napier  MSS.,  ''the  speaker 
started  up  from  the  chair,  and,  apprehending 
Sir  John  Eliot  intended  to  fall  upon  the  duke, 
said,  ufith  ieara  in  kis  eyea,  *  There  is  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that  should 
go  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  on  the  ministers 
of  the  state.' "t    Eliot  sat  down  in  silence. 

Events — for  passions  include  events — now 
crowded  together  to  work  their  own  good  work ; 
and  the  great  statesman,  the  author,  as  it  were, 
of  that  awful  scene,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  only  one  who  beheld  it  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  a  sober  consciousness  and  con- 
trol. Into  that  moment  his  genius  had  thrown 
a  forecast  of  the  future.  The  after  terrors  he 
did  not  live  to  see,  but  now  concentred  in  the 
present  spot  were  all  their  intense  and  fervid 
elements.  They  struggled  in  their  birth  with 
tears.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  not  be 
thought  indecorous  and  unseemly  now  (br 
statesmen  to  shed  tears,  but  I  consider  the 
weeping  of  that  memorable  day,  that ''  black 
and  doleful  Thursday ,"t  to  have  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  awful  resolve.  Had  these  great 
men  entertained  a  less  severe  sense  of  their 
coming  duty,  no  such  present  weakness  had 
been  shown.  The  monarchy,  and  its  cherished 
associations  of  centuries,  now  trembled  in  the 
balance.  '*  Sir  Robert  Philips  spoke,"  says  a 
member  of  the  House,  writing  to  his  friend  the 
day  after,  **  and  mingled  his  words  with  weep- 
ing. Sir  Edward  Coke,  overcome  with  passion, 
seeing  the  desolation  that  was  like  to  ensue» 
was  forced  to  sit  down  wlien  he  began  to  speak, 
through  the  abundance  of  tears :  yea,  the  speak- 
er in  his  speech  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing and  shedding  of  tears,  besides  a  great  ma^ 
whose  great  griefs  made  them  dumb  and  si- 
lent."^ 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  this  storm,  and  the 


*  Rnshworth,  -vol.  i.,  p.  600. 

t  n>id  ,  Tol.  i.,  p.  0U0.    Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  Tiii.,  ^  101. 

t  This  eipiasaian  is  naed  in  a  naaosaript  latter  af  tha 
day. 

\  This  intereetinf  letter  will  he  fonndim  Rnshworth,  vol 
i ,  p.  009.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  ooanaeneeaMM  of  it, 
the  writer,  Mr.  Alnred,  distiartly  couToys  the  iaipieeaiaa 
that  this  extraardinary  scetw  had  baaa  caaaed  bv  Eliot'a 
treat  speech  of  two  dars  before.  He  gires  a  skatdi  of  tha 
speMh,  aad  afterward  describes  tha  inierfareaoe  of  die  aiia- 
isters.  **  As  he  was  ennnwraiinf  which,  the  chancellor  of 
the  dnchT  said,  *  it  was  a  strange  laagaafr  ;*  vet  the  House 
commanded  Sir  John  Eliot  to  fo  on.  Then  the  ehancellav 
deatred,  if  he  went  on,  that  himself. mifht  go  oat.  Where^ 
npoB  they  all  bade  him  beffoae,  f«<  kt  tftof^  mi  htar^  him 
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few  words  that  broke  the  silence  startled  the 
House  into  its  accustomed  attitude  of  resolu- 
tion and  composure.  **  It  is  the  speech  lately 
spoken  by  Sir  John  Eliot  which  has  given  of- 
fence, as  we  fear,  to  his  majesty."*  The  ir- 
resolute men  who  hazarded  these  words  at 
such  a  time  little  anticipated  their  immediate 
result.  "Hereupon,"  says  Rashworth,  **the 
House  declared  *that  every  member  of  the 
House  is  free  from  any  undutifnl  speech,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Parliament  to  that  day,' 
and  ordered  *  that  the  House  be  turned  into  a 
committee  to  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  *,  and  that  no 
man  go  out  upon  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tow- 
er.' "  The  time  for  action  had  arrived.  The 
speaker,  in  abject  terror,  "  humbly  and  earnest- 
ly besought  the  House  to  give  him  leave  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  half  an  hour,  presuming  they 
did  not  think  he  did  it  for  any  ill  intention ; 
which  was  instantly  granted  him."t  He  went  to 
the  king.  In  the  interval  of  his  absence  cheer- 
ful acclamations  resounded  once  more  through 
the  House,  for  again  Buckingham  was  fear- 
lessly named  as  the  "grievance  of  grievan- 
ces;" and  "as  when  one  good  hound,"  ob- 
serves a  member  who  was  present,  "  recovers 
the  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with  a  full  cry,  so 
they  pursued  it,  and  every  one  came  on  home, 
and  laid  the  Uame  where  they  thought  the  fault 
was,  and  were  voting  it  to  the  question,  *  that 
Ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham  shall  be  instanced  to 
be  the  chief  and  pnncipal  cause  of  all  those 
evils,'  when  the  speaker,  having  been  three 
hours  absent  and  with  the  king,  brought  this 
message,  *  that  his  majesty  commands,  for  the 
present,  they  adjourn  the  House  till  to-morrow 
morning,  and  that  all  committees  cease  in  the 
mean  time.'  What  we  shall  expect  this  morn- 
ingGod  of  heaven  knows,  "t 

The  king,  it  is  evident,  now  shook  with  alarm. 
The  douds  were  gathering  over  his  favourite 
thicker  and  blacker  than  ever.  That  morning, 
however,  with  a  last  vague  hope,  he  sent  a 
cozening  message,  and  a  wish  for  a  "sweet 
parting.  "4  The  only  notice  taken  of  it  by  the 
Commons  was  the  forwarding  of  a  petition 
''for  a  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  in  full 
Parliament  to  the  petition  of  rights,"||  and  the 
0tern  opening  of  an*  investigation  into  several 
high  grievances,  more  especially  the  charge  I 
have  before  mentioned  of  a  design  for  introdu- 
cing foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom. T  No  al- 
ternative was  left  to  Charles,  and  the  Commons 
were  summoned  the  next  day  to  meet  him  in 
the  Upper  House. 

"  To  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations,  and 
to  show  you  there  is  no  doubleness  in  my  mean- 

*  Ruakworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  000,  007.  Pari.  Hist.,  voL  Tiii., 
p.  in.  t  Roihwurth,  toI-  i.,  p.  009. 

t  Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  010.    ParL  Hitt.,  tqL  viii.,  p.  liM. 

^  *'8ofbrthitti]iia,'*fMiUi0doMof  thcineiMg«,**lctdil 
Chrutantlom  Uk»  notice  of  a  aweat  partinf  hetwaan  him 
and  hia  people  ;  which,  if  it  hU  out,  hia  majeaty  will  not  be 
long  from  anothar  maatiaff ;  ^han  each  gnavancea,  if  there 
bb  lukv,  ti  tb<ir  lejiufv  aiul  coDTemenca  may  beoonaidftred." 
FkfL  It  111^.,  vtiL  vni  T  F  107.    Ruahworth,  voL  i.,  p.  010. 

i  (*ii,rL.  Ifict-,TaLviii..p.  101.    Rnshwoith,Tnl.  i.,p.01S. 

^  nnflftmacb.  a  uaiuraliiad  Dntrh  merchant,  waa  exam- 
in«],  ui4  hlmhtt«d  that  he  had  racaiTed  £30,000  from  the 
ircatUiTy,  fta  tbt^  niuma  of  German  horae,  which  he  had  dia- 
b^nw^J  affii'jnliA^lj.  IU  farther  admitted  that  1000  horae 
ht^  l>QAal«rieiJ  incotiii«qaenoe,and  anna  provided  for  them 
tn  UollaiHl,  but  tbat "  ha  heard  thej  weve. lately  ooanter^ 
vaadtU.**  FurL  Ilict,,  roL  riii.,  p.  SOO.  And  tee  Roah- 
vurtbi  nl  i^,  p^  Oil. 


ing,  I  am  willing  to  pleasure  yon  as  well  fai. 
words  as  in  substance.  Read  your  petition, 
and  you  shall  have  an  answer  that,  I  am  sure, 
will  please  you.'.'*  Such  .was  Charles's  speech 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
crowded  that  day  round  their  lordships'  bar. 
The  petition  was  read  accordingly,  and  the 
usual  answer  was  returned:  Soit  droit  fait 
comme  il  est  desir^.  •**  At  the  end  of  the  Icing's 
first  speech,"  says  a  memorandum  on  the  Lords' 
journals,  "  at  the  answer  to  the  petition,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Conmions 
gave  a  great  and  joyful  applause." 

Charies  the  First,  after  he  left  the  House  of 
Lords  that  day,  stood  in  a  different  relation  to 
the  people  from  that  he  had  occupied  before. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  this  fact.t  The  Com- 
mons had  asserted  it  in  cleaving  so  strongly  to 
their  resolutions,  the  king  himielf  in  striving 
so  desperately  to  evade  them.  A  certainty  (rf* 
direction  and  operation  had  been  given  to  the 
old  laws.  Charles  appeared,  ind^,  to  sanc- 
tion the  notion  of  a  great  and  vital  change  by 
the  first  step  he  took.  He  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  desiring  "  that  the. petition  of 
rights,  with  his  assent  thereunto,  should  not 
only  be  recorded  in  both  Houses,  and  in  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  but  that  it  be  put  in 
print,  for  his  honour  and  the  content  and  satis- 
faction of  his  people.''^ 

The  Conmions,  according  to  Rashworth, 
"returned  to  their  own  house  with  unspeaka- 
ble joy,  and  resolved  so  to  proceed  as  to  ex- 
press their  thankfulness.  Now  frequent  men- 
tion was  made  of  proceeding  with  the  bill  of 
subsidies,  of  sending  the  bills  which  were 
ready  to  the  Lords,  and  of  perfecting  the  biU 
of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Sir  John  Strange- 
waies  expressed  his  joy  at  the  answer,  and 
farther  added,  *  Let  us  perfect  our  remon- 
strance.' "^  And  such  was  their  exact  mode 
of  procedure.  The  largest  supplies  that  had 
been  voted  for  years  were  at  once  presented 
to  the  king.  The  king's  commission  of  excise 
was  demanded  to  be  cancelled  utider  the  new 
act  of  right.  Tbe  bill  for  the  granting  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  which  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced, was  passed,  but  a  protest  voted  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  ground  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  new  act,  against  Charles's  old  course 
of  levying  this  imposition  without  consent  of 
Parliament.il    A  remonstrance  was  also  Toted 

~*~Parl.  Hiat.,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  903.  Ruahworth,  vol.  i.,  p. 019. 
t  Hume  obaenrea,  "  It  may  be  affirmed,  withoat  an^  ax- 
a^eration,  that  the  king'a  aaaent  to  the  petitioo  of  nfhta 
produced  auch  a  change  in  the  government  aa  waa  alaoat 
equivalent  to  a  revolution  ;  and  by  circnmacribinc  in  ao 
many  articlea  the  royal  prero^tive,  cave  additional  >aea* 
rity  to  the  libertiea  of  the  anbjact."  Withoat  ffniojr  so  fiu 
aa  thia,  it  ia  qnile  certain  that  it  materially  altei«d  Chnriaa^ 
poaition  in  a  moral  af  well  aa  lenl  aenae.  The  petitioii  of 
riffhu  (it  ia  riven  at  length  in  Home'a  Hiatory,  voL  v.,  p. 
171)  affirmed  and  confirmed  expreaaly  the  enactmaotaoTtlia 
9  Hen.  IH.,  chap.  SO  (Marna  Charta),  that  no  freaman  be 
deprived  of  hia  liberty  or  iiia  property  except  bvjadgmaat 
of  hii  peen,  or  by  the  law  of  the  lapd  ;  ofthaSS  Edw.  Ilf.. 
chap.  33,  thiit  no  man,  of  whatever  eatate  or  condition,  ahoold 
be  token,  impriaoned,  diaaeiaed,  dnheritad.  or  pot  to  daatk, 
withoat  being  brourbt  to  anawer  by  dae  prooeaa  or  law; 
and  of  the  35.  37,  SB,  43  Edw.  HI.,  with  the  17  Rich.  IL.t» 
the  aame  intent.  Bat  it  did  even  more  than  thia,  by  ita  ia- 
Uadiment  of  the  tnpplementary  reaolutiona  of  the  C 


which,  aa  I  have  already  ofaoerted,  boand  the  jodgea  to  n 
atrict  letter  of  oonatructioa,  and  deprived  tham  of  the  plM 
of  antagoniat  enactmrnta. 

t  Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  SOS. 

^  Ruahworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  613. 

i  The  only  plea  advanoed  by  the  ooort  lawjan  agniMl 
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nd  presented  to  the  king  against  certain  pro- 
oeedings  of  Buckingham.*  These  measures 
were  not  only  in  conformity  with  the  petition, 
but  were  positirely  required  to  give  it  efficacy 
ud  completeness.  No  opportunity  of  conces- 
■on  or  conoord  was  withheld  from  Charles, 
but  no  distinct  right  was  forborne.  The  grand 
aommitiees  that  were  then  sitting,  on  the  ts- 
rioos  heads  of  religion,  trade,  grievances,  and 
ooorto  of  justice,  were  ordered  to  sit  no  long- 
er.t  Every  appearance  of  unnecessary  oppo- 
sition was  carefully  avoided. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these  meas- 
ures, the  Commons  were  summoned  by  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Lords.  After  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  speaker,  Charles  had  hurried 
there  to  dose  the  session.  **It  may  seem 
stmnge,"  be  said,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
bsTv  "  that  I  come  so  suddenly  to  end  this  ses- 
sion before  I  give  my  assent  to  the  bills.  I 
will  tell  you  the  cause,  though  I  must  avow  that 
I  oii«  the  account  of  my  actions  to  God  alone.** 
Tkii  was  a  rery  proper  commencement  to  his 
speech ;  for,  after  peevishly  com|daining  of  the 
lemonstrnnce  against  Buckingham,  he  went  on 
to  inform  them  that  he  would  have  no  inter- 
ference with  his  rights  over  tonnage  and 
ponndage;  and,  farther,  that  they  had  alto- 
gether misunderstood  the  petition  of  rights.  *  *  I 
have  granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the 
ancient  liberties  of  my  subjects."  His  conclu- 
ding words  were  very  remarkable.  **  As  for  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want, 
and  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask,  nor 
■eant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant.  To  conclude, 
I  eommand  you  all  that  are  here  to  take  notice 
of  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the 
tme  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you 
in  your  petition ;  but  especially  yout  my  lordt^  the 
jmigtty  for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the 
interpretation  of  laws.'*t  Pariiament  was 
then  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  the  following 
October. 

The  patriot  leaders  separated,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  many  gloomy  forebodings.  New 
miseries  and  oppressions  were  about  to  visit 
the  people.  Yet  had  this  «mmortal  session 
strengthened  the  people*s  hearts  for  endurance, 
\  than  it  had  sharpened  their  powers  for 
The  patriots  had  no  cause  to  sep- 
)  with  any  distrust  of  each  other. 

Eliot  went  immediately  into  Cornwall.  I 
■m  fortunately  enabled  to  follow  him  there. 
Among  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
I  have  found  a  letter  written  to  that  learned 
antiquary  some  few  days  after  his  arrival.    It 


t  of  the  CoqiBona  in  thii  naltar  worthj  of  nodoa 
0d  on  the  iniqnitoai  jadfment  of  tho  Court  of  Ex- 

. , I  Baiea*!  cmae  darinf  the  last  reign.    Bat  this  plea 

I  aarely  been  barred  hj  tlw  reeolntiona  I  have  eo  often 
^jm4.  Svppoainf  it  to  be  urged  that  the  language  of  the 
petiCioii  was  not  euffieientljr  general  to  cmnprehend  dutiee 
dwirfed  OB  BMrchandiae  at  the  outporta,  as  well  as  internal 
I  and  ezactions—aa  opinion  which  was  stronglx  con- 
I  bjr  Eliot— it  is  quite  certain  that  the  iniquitous  spj^i- 
k  Of  the  statutes  in  Bates's  case,  that  giuesest  of  in- 

M  of  *<jadge-made  law,**  was  distinctly  foreoloeed. 

Tu— sge  and  poundage,  lihe  other  subsidies,  could  thereafter 
flaljnffing  frooi  the  frse  grant  of  the  people. 

*  This  remonstrance,  drawn  up  by  Selden  and  EUot,  is 
niUainely  able.    It  is  impoasihle,  after  readtn|  it,  to  quee- 
liaa  its  necesaitj.    See  Bush  worth,  toI.  i.,  p.  ol9. 
t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  SIS. 

t  The  reader,  coupling  this  with  Charleses  prerious  con- 
Mkntioa  with  the  judges,  will  readily  understand  iU  sig- 


is,  in  many  points  of  view,  interesting.  It  is  a 
happy  specimen  of  Eliot's  style ;  and  it  proves, 
if  such  proof  were  wanting,  that  this  great 
statesman  had  embraced  the  public  cause  with 
the  deep  fervour  of  a  private  passion. 

"How  acceptable  your  lettere  are,**  he 
writes,  **  and  with  what  advantage  they  now 
come,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  when,  besides  the 
memorie  of  my  owne  losses  (which  can  have 
no  reparation  like  the  assurance  of  your  fa- 
vour), I  but  acknowledge  the  ignorance  of 
these  partes,  almoste  as  much  divided  from 
reason  and  intelligence  as  our  island  from  the 
world.  That  the  session  is  ended  we  are 
gladd,  because  to  our  understandinges  it  im- 
plies a  concurrence  in  the  generall,  and  inti- 
mates a  contynuance  of  the  Parliament — hav- 
ing not  the  notion  of  particulars  by  which  we 
mighte  compose  ourselves  to  better  judgment. 
The  souldier,  the  mariner,  the  shippe,  the  seas, 
the  horse,  the  foot,  are  to  us  no  more  than  the 
stories  of  the  poetts,  either  as  thinges  fabulous 
or  unnecessarie,  entertained  now  only  for  -dis- 
course or  wonder,  not  with  the  apprehension 
of  the  least  feare  or  doubte  !  Denmarke  and 
the  Sound  are  taken  rather  for  wordes  than 
meaningcs ;  and  the  greatnesse  and  ambition 
of  Austria  or  Spain  are  to  us  a  mere  chimera. 
Kochell  and  Dunkirk  are  all  one.  What  frienda 
we  have  lost  or  what  enemies  we  have  gained 
{mare  than  that  enemie  which  we  have  bredd  our" 
Mclves)  is  not  soe  much  to  us  as  the  night  show- 
er or  sunneshine !  nor  can  we  thinke  of  anie 
thinge  that  is  not  present  with  us.  What  they 
doe  in  Suffolk  with  their  sojournere  wee  care 
not,  while  there  are  none  billeted  on  us  ;  and 
it  is  indifferent  to  our  reasons,  in  the  contesta- 
tions which  they  have,  whether  the  straunger 
or  the  countryman  prevaile.  Onlie  one  tiling 
gives  us  some  remembraunce  of  our  neigh- 
boure,  which  is  the  greate  res(»rte  of  Irish  dai- 
lie  comminge  over,  whoo,  though  they  begg  ot 
us,  wee  doubte  maie  take  from  othere,  and  in 
the  end  give  us  an  il)  recompense  for  our  char- 
itie.  lliis  is  a  bad  character,  I  confesse,  which 
I  give  you  of  my  country,  but  such  as  it  de- 
serves. You  onlie  have  power  to  make  it  ap- 
peare  better,  by  the  honor  of  your  letters, 
which  come  nowhere  without  happinesse,  and 
are  a  satisfaction  for  all  wantes  to  me.  Your 
affectionate  servant,  John  Eliot.*'* 

Stirring  events,  however,  soon  reached  Eliot 
in  his  retirement,  such  as  must  have  moved 
even  those  stagnant  waters,  which  he  describes 
so  well.  The  "  self-bred"  enemy  of  England 
was  no  more — Buckingham  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.!    But  the  service  of  des- 


•  Cottonian  MS8.,  c.  iii.,  p.  174.  . 

t  Very  interesting  notices  of  this  oTent,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  which  followed  it,  will  be  found  in  the  third  fdunie 
of  EUis*s  Original  Letters,  p.  SM>98i,  second  edition.  The 
funeral  of  the  eu  brilliant  duke  was  the  most  melancholy 
winding  up  of  all.  The  king  had  designed  a  yrj  grand 
one  ;  **  WeTertheless,"  says  Mead  to  Siutef  ille,  "  the  last 
night,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  his  funeral  was  solemnised  in  as 
poor  and  confused  a  manner  as  hath  been  seen,  roarrhing 
from  Wallingfurd  House,  over  against  WbiUhaU,  to  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  there  being  not  much  above  100  mourners, 
who  attended  upon  an  empty  coffin,  borne  upon  six  men's 
shoulders ;  the  duke*s  corpse  itself  being  there  interred  yes- 
terday, as  if  it  had  been  doubtful  the  people  in  their  mad- 
nees  might  have  surpnsed  it.  But,  to  prevent  all  disorder, 
the  train  bands  kept  a  guard  on  both  sides  (rf*  the  way,  all 
along  from  Wallingford  House  to  Westminsfer  Church. 
beatuig  «p  thtir  drmmt  Umd,  and  carrying  their  pikes  and 
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potisDi  which  the  king  had  lost  promiBed  to  be 
replaced  by  a  more  dangeroas,  because  a  more 
able,  coonsdkHT.  Wentworth  had  gone  over 
to  the  conrt.*  Weston,  a  creature  of  the 
late  duke's,  had  been  created  lord-treasurer. 
Other  changes  followed.  Laud  was  made  Bish- 
op of  London,  and,  with  Laud's  eleTation,  Ar 
minianism  reared  its  head  formidably,  t  Ar- 
minian  prelates  were  the  favourites  of  the 
court ;  the  royal  favour  shone  exclusively  on 
Arminian  clergymen;  and  Montague,  obnoz- 
ioos  as  he  had  proved  himself  by  the  Arminian 
tendency  of  his  works,  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Chester.  On  this  subject  Eliot  felt 
strongly.  He  had  already,  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  the  ten- 
dency of  those  Arminian  doctrines,  whose  es- 
sential prineiple  he  had  justly  described  to  be 
that  of  claiming  for  the  king,  as  absolute  head 
of  the  Church,  a  power  resembling  the  pope's 
infallibility — an  independent  state  supremacy 
•—a  power  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject.  His  acute  perception  had  already  de- 
tected in  Laud  that  resolution  towards  new 
ceremonies  in  the  Protestant  Church  which 
should  raise  her  out  of  the  apostolic  simplicity 
to  a  worldly  equality  with  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  in  Laud's  fervid  sincerity  on  this  point  he 
saw  the  deepest  source  -of  danger.  It  was 
even  now,  indeed,  in  action,  for  nirther  news 
soon  arrived  that  Charles,  as  supreme  gov- 
ernor of  the  Church,  had  published  an  author- 
iied  edition  of  the  articles  containing  the  ob- 
jeetioaable  claose  ("  the  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  author- 
ity in  matters  of  faith"),  and  with  an  order 
that  DO  doctrine  should  be  taught  that  differed 
from  those  articles,  that  all  controversies  re- 
specting outward  policy  should  be  decided  b^ 
the  convocation,  and  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  explain  the  article  respecting  justifica- 
tion coatraiy  to  its  plain  meaning,  or  to  take  it 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense.!  Nor  was  this  all. .  The  terrors  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Conmiission  had  fol- 
lowed dose  upon  Land's  new  powers ;  and  the 
caaea  of  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Gill,  their  leal 
and  their  frightful  suffinings^  afflicted  the  coun- 
try. The  political  application  of  these  doc- 
trines had  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  fatal 
illustration  in  various  flagrant  violations  of  the 
petition  of  rights.  A  copy  of  the  sutute  itself 
reached  Cornwall,  printed  by  the  king^s  order 
(a  ahamelese  attempt  at  imposture,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited !),  with  the  addition  of 
lus  first  and  rejected  answer.  Tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  recklessly  levied.  Richard 
Chambers,  Samuel  Vassal,  and  John  Rolles, 


■radctts  npni  their  riiooMen,  u  ia  a  mardi ;  sot  tniling 
Umv  It  (heir  heela,  te  it  oraal  at  a  OMontiiif .  At  Kon  at 
the  eoAn  waa  enteTvd  the  eharchf  they  oaae  all  away  with- 
oot  ffivittf  any  voUey  oTahot  at  ill.  And  tUi  waf  the  eb- 
■cnra  catastrophe  of  that  fieat  m^.^^Btrl  MSS.t  NO. 
'  *  Eliot,  it  amy  he  prnaoied,  waa  perfectly  prapared  for 
thia  event.  The  exprMrion  I  hare  ebewhere  need  of  Weat- 
wurth'i  having  **  haeelr  abandoned"  tiie  popnlar  came  ia 
■omewhat  haety.  f  think  I  ihall  be  able  to  ehow  that  he 
never,  in  reality,  wai  attached  to  it.  Pym  appean  to  have 
thought  M,  but  Eliot  had  watdhed  mors  eloaely. 

t  The  Bemoir  of  Pym  will  be  a  mora  proper  oocanon 
than  thii  for  a  deuiled  expreaeioa  of  the  exact  itate  of  opin- 
ions in  rebgion,  and  the  nature  of  their  influence  on  polit- 
ical queetioni. 

t  Bibhotheca  Regia,  91S. 
is.,  p.  400. 


three  distinguished  merchants,  the  last  namei 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coni- 
mons,  had  submitted  to  a  seizure  of  their  gooda, 
rather  than  become  parties  to  a  violation  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  the  judges  had  refused 
them  protection.*  Such  was  the  news  that 
travelled  day  by  day  to  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  To  crown  the  whole,  RicheUeu,  lajing 
aside  his  hat  for  a  helmet,  had,  by  bis  personS 
appearance  at  Rochelle,  finally  reduced  thait 
ilUated  place  and  driven  bade  the  disgraced 
English  fleet,  f 

But  now,  bad  news  having  spent  itself,  the 
time  fixed  for  the  Parliament  approached.  Eli- 
ot left  his  home,  to  which  he  was  never  to  re- 
turn, and  hurried  up  to  London. 

Parliament  met,  having  sofl^red  an  interme- 
diate prorogation,  on  the  20th  of  January,  I9t9. 
The  spirit  with  which  they  reassembled  was 
evidenced  by  their  very  first  movement.  They 
revived  every  committee  of  grievance.  Bkt 
John  Eliot  then  moved  a  call  of  the  House  Ibr 
the  37th,  when  vital  matters,  he  said,  wottM  be 
brought  into  discussion.  It  was  farther  order- 
ed on  his  motion,,  that  **  Mr.  Selden  siMmld  see 
if  the  petition  of  rights,  and  hia  majesty'a  an- 
swer thereunto,  were  enroUed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment rolls  and  courts  at  Westminster,  and  in 
what  manner."  Selden  having  reported,  al- 
most immediately  alter,  the  gross  fraud  that 
had  been  practised,  Pym  rose  and  moTed  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  **  by  reason  of  the  few- 
ness  of  the  House,  many  beiqg  not  then  cone 
up."  Sh-  John  Eliot's  conduct  was  character- 
istic. **  Since  this  matter,"  he  said,  **t«  now 
raised,  it  concerns  the  honour  of  the  House, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  true,  it  ; 
deserves  to  be  deferred  till  a  fuller  House,  bat 
it  is  good  to  prepare  things,  for  I  find  this  to  be 
a  point  of  great  consequence.  1  desire,  there- 
fore, that  a  select  committee  may  both  enter 
into  consideration  of  this,  and  alao  how  other 
liberties  of  this  kingdom  have  been  inTaded. 
I  found,  in  the  country,  the  petition  cf  rigkis 
printed  indeed,  but  with  an  answer  that  never 
gave  any  satisfaction.  I  deaire  a  committee 
may  consider  thtreof,  and  present  it  to  ths 
House,  and  that  the  printer  may  be  sent  for  to 
be  examined  about  it,  and  to  declare  by  what 
warrant  it  was  printed."  £liot*s  influence  with 
the  House  was  paramount ;  what  l^e  proposed 
was  instantly  ordered,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
attempted  imposition  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
king.l 

Eliot  followed  up  this  blow.  The  aeixave  of 
tiie  goods  of  Mr.  Rolles  came  into  question; 
some  attempt  was  made  to  narrow  the  inqntry, 
and  Shr  Robert  Philips  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  >  a  conmiittee.  Sir  John  rose  aharply. 
"  Three  things^  sir,"  he  said,  ^  are  imrolved  in 
this  complaint :  first,  the  right  of  the  particular 
gentleman ;  secondly,  the  njght  of  the  subject ; 


See  Liifaid^  Hiitory,  toI. 


'  The  conduct  of  the  judges  in  this  case  ihowed  how 
earsfnlly  they  hlul  attended  to  the  tigniflcant  angfveiion 
of  the  kinf .  **  Vanal  pleaded  to  tiie  information  the  elatute 
de  t9iUtp0  non  emcedendo.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  of«r> 
ruled  hu  plea,  and  would  not  hear  hit  coonael.  Chambeit 
tned  out  a  replerin  to  reoorer  poeeeeeion  of  hit  goods,  en 
the  ground  that  a  seizure  for  tonaace  and  poundage,  with- 
out grant  of  Parliament,  was  'aninst  law ;  but  the  writ 
was  superaeded  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.** 

t  See  History  from  Mackintosh,  rol.  t.,  p.  110. 

♦  See  Parliamentary  Hist.,  tdI.  nii.,  p.  »45,  HB.  The 
prooeedinn  of  this  session  axe  but  imperfectly  lupofted  ia 
Bushworth's  CuUections. 
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iMfdIy,  the  right  and  priTilege  of  the  Hoase. 
Let  the  committee  consider  the  two  former, 
kat,  for  the  rtolatioo  of  the  liberties  of  this 
Honae,  ]et  us  not  do  less  than  our  forefathers. 
Was  ever  ihe  information  of  a  member  com- 
■itted  to  a  committee  1  Let  us  send  for  the  par- 
fict.  Is  there  not  here  a  flat  denial  of  the  res- 
titution of  the  goods  1  Was  it  not  also  said 
that  if  an  the  ParUament  were  contained  in  him, 
they  woold  do  as  they  did  ?  Let  them  be  eent 
ftry  The  SheriflT  of  London,  Acton,  who 
seiied  the  goods,  was  in  consequence  sent  for, 
appeared  at  the  bar  on  his  knees,  and  was  or- 
dered to  the  Tower.  The  officers  of  the  cus- 
I0I1I8  were,  at  the  same  time,  punished. t 

The  fiery  decision  of  Eliot  had  its  usual  ef- 
fect upon  the  court.  The  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  to  desire  them  to  forbear  all  far- 
ther proceedings  until  he  should  have  address- 
ed both  houses  next  day  at  Whitehall  as  he 
purposed.  His  speech  was  an  entreaty  that 
thegr  should  not  be  jealous  of  him,  and  an  en- 
dauTour  to  impose  upon  them  a  self-CTident  ab- 
surdity— chat  he  took  tonnage  and  poundage  as 
a  **  gift  of  the  people,"  but  as  a  gift,  forsooth, 
fer  his  life,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  pred- 
eeeaaors,  which  he  desired  them,  therefore,  to 
imbody  in  a  bill,  since  they  had  no  discretion 
tu  withhold  itt  This  speech  was  not  noticed 
by  the  Commons. 

The  STlh  of  January,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
can  of  the  House  on  Eliot's  motion,  arrived. 
The  House  was  in  debate  on  religious  griev- 
ances.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  encour- 
agement given  to  Arminianism  by  the  court, 
aDd  to  the  justifiable  alarm  it  had  been  viewed 
with  by  the  popuUr  party.  Sir  John  Eliot's 
present  purpose  was  to  break  the  power  of 
Land,  and  to>  this  full  house  he  now  presented 
himself  in  all  the  confidence  of  an  eloquence 
which  worked  its  greatest  influence  on  minds 
of  the  greatest  order,  which  could  sway  them 
at  will  to  high  excitement  or  wrap  them  in 
deepest  admiration.  The  reader  will  perceive 
with  what  a  sober  dignity  the  opening  passages 
•f  this  speech  are  conceived. 

**  Sir,*'  he  began,  taking  advantage  of  a  rest 
in  the  debate  which  had  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Coriton,  **  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  this  House,  our  best  advantage  is 
m  order;  and  I  was  glad  when  that  noble  gen- 
lleoMB,  my  countryman,  gave  occasion  to  stay 
oar  proceedings,  for  I  feared  they  would  have 
carried  us  into  a  sea  of  confhsion  and  disor- 
der. And  now,  having  occasion  to  present  my 
thoughts  to  you  in  this  great  and  weighty  bu- 
nneas  of  religion,  I  shall  be  bold  to  give  a  short 
expression  of  my  own  affection,  and  in  that  or- 
der that,  I  hope,  will  conduce  best  to  the  ef- 
[  of  that  work,  and  direct  our  labour  to 
To  enter,  sir,  into  a  particular  disqui- 
•itioB  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  divines, 
I  fear  it  would  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  that 
we  shall  hardly  get  out  of,  and,  perchance,  hin- 
der that  way,  and  darken  that  path,  in  which 
we  must  tread.  Before  we  know,  however, 
what  other  men  have  declared,  it  is  necessary 
Chat  we  should  presently  ourselves  lay  down 
what  is  truth.  I  presume  we  came  not  hither 
to  dispute  of  religion.     Far  be  it  from  the 

*  I^rL  BiiL,  TOl.  Tiii.,  p.  Uft.  t  Ibid.,  p.  S87. 

|lbid.,p.SM.    ftualiw«rth,taLi^p.6M. 


thoughts  of  that  Church  that  hath  so  long  time 
confessed  it  now  to  dispute  it.  Shall  posteri- 
ty think  we  have  enjoyed  our  religion  fourscore 
years  almost,  and  are  we  now  doubtful  of  the 
defence?  God  forbid.  It  may  be,  however, 
sir,  and  out  of  some  things  lately  delivered  I 
have  not  unnecessarily  collected,  that  there  is 
a  jealousy  conceived,  as  if  we  meant  so  to  deal 
with  matters  of  faith  that  did  not  perhaps  be- 
long unto  us,  as  to  dispute  of  matters  of  faith. 
It  is  our  profession.  They  are  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. Neither  wiU  that  truth  be  receded  from, 
this  long  thne  held.  Nor  is  that  truth  decayed. 
It  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  because  it  was 
truth.  And  this,  sir,  before  I  come  to  deliver 
myself  more  particularly,  give  me  leave,  that 
have  not  yet  spoken  in  this  great  cause,  to  give 
some  apprehension  I  have  of  fear,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  Parliament  to  make  a  new  religion,  nei- 
ther, I  hope,  shall  it  be  in  any  to  alter  the  body 
of  that  truth  which  we  now  profess.*' 

Eliot  now  alluded  to  the  deckuration  which  I 
have  already  described  as  published  in  the  king's 
name,  but  which  had  issued  from  the  hand  of 
Laud.  **  I  must  confess,  sir,  among  all  those 
fears  we  have  contracted,  there  ariseth  to  me 
not  one  of  the  least  dangers  in  the  declaration, 
which  IS  made  and  published  in  his  majesty's 
name ;  and  yet,  sir,  this  conclusion  exclusive- 
ly let  me  sute,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken — 
whatever  in  this,  or  other  things  shall  appear 
to  make  mention  of  his  majesty,  we  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  jealousy  of  him.  I  hope 
it  is  by  those  ministers  about  him  which  not 
only  he,  but  all  princes,  are  subject  to."  The 
speaker  then  adduced  various  precedents  which 
covertly  aimed  at  Laud.  **  As  it  was  in  that," 
he  continued,  **  so  it  may  be  in  this.  I  speak 
to  this  end  to  draw  it  to  this  conclusion,  that 
if  there  be  anything  that  carrieth  the  title  of 
his  migesty,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  his  minis- 
ters. Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  suspicion  of 
him.  And  now  to  that  particular,  in  that  dec- 
laration, wherein,  I  confess,  with  me,  is  an  ap- 
prehension of  more  fear  than  I  have  of  all  the 
rest,  for  in  the  last  particulars  we  heard  what 
is  said  of  popery  and  Arminianism.  It  is  true 
our  faith  and  religion  have  before  been  in  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  was  by  degrees.  Here,  sir,  like  an 
inundation,  it  doth  break  in  at  once.  We  are 
in  danger  at  once  to  be  ruined  and  overwhelm- 
ed ;  for,  I  beseech  you  mark,  the  ground  of 
our  religion  is  contained  in  these  articles.  If 
there  be  any  difference  of  opinions  concerning 
the  sense  and  interpretation  of  them,  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy  in  convocation  have  a  power  ad- 
mitted to  them  here  to  do  anything  which  shall 
concern  the  continuance  and  maintenance  of 
the  truth  professed;  which  truth  being  con- 
tained in  these  articles,  and  these  articles  be- 
ing diflTerent  in  the  sense,  if  there  be  any  dis- 
pute about  that,  it  will  be  in  them  to  order  which 
way  they  please ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  pope- 
ry and  Arminianism  may  be  a  sense  introduced 
by  them,  and  then  it  must  be  received.  Is  this 
a  slight  thing,  that  the  power  of  religion  must 
be  drawn  to  the  persons  of  those  men!  I 
honour  their  profession  and  honour  their  per- 
sons ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  truth  we 
profess  is  not  men's,  but  God's ;  and  God  for- 
bid that  men  should  be  made  to  judge  of  that 
truth!" 
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This  passage  wrought  upon  the  House ;  and 
Eliot,  throwing  out  a  sarcasm  with  bis  usual 
skill  and  effect,  thus  continued :  "  I  remember 
a  character  I  have  seen  in  a  diary  of  Edward 
VI.,  that  young  prince  of  famous  memory, 
wherein  he  doth  express  the  condition  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  his  time,  and  saith,  under 
his  own  handwriting,  *that  some  for  sloth, 
some  for  ignorance,  some  for  luxury,  and  some 
for  popery,  are  unfit  for  discipline  and  govern- 
ment.' Sir,  I  hope  it  is  not  so  witb  us !  nay, 
give  me  leave  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  those 
nwB  that  openly  show  their  hearts  to  the  truth. 
There  are  among  our  bishops  such  as  are  fit 
to  be  made  examples  to  all  ages,  who  shine  in 
virtue  like  those  two  faithful  witnesses  in  heav- 
en, of  whom  we  may  use  that  eulogy  which 
Seneca  did  of  Gains,  that  to  their  memories 
and  merits,  *  Nee  hoc  quidem  obstet  quod  nos- 
tris  temporibus  nati  sint  ;*  and  to  whose  mem- 
ory and  merit  I  may  use  the  saying,  that  the 
others'  faults  are  no  prejudice  to  their  virtues ; 
who  are  so  industrious  in  their  works,  that  I 
hope  posterity  shall  know  there  are  men  that 
are  firm  for  the  truth.  But,  sir,  that  all  now 
are  not  so  free,  sound,  and  orthodox  in  religion 
as  they  should  be,  witness  the  men  complained 
of — and  you  know  what  power  they  have. 
Witness  those  men  nominated  lately  —  Mr. 
Montague,  for  instance.  I  reverence  the  or- 
der ;  I  honour  not  the  man.  Others  may  be 
named  as  bad.  I  apprehend  such  fear  that, 
should  it  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  dan- 
ger to  have  our  whole  religion  overthrown. 

**  But,"  Eliot  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  ex- 
citement rising  in  the  House,  '*  I  give  this  for 
testimony,  and  thus  far  do  express  myself 
against  all  the  power  and  opposition  of  these 
men !  Whensoever  any  opposition  shall  be,  I 
trust  we  shall  maintain  the  religion  we  profess, 
for  in  that  we  have  been  bom  and  bred — nay, 
sir,  if  cause  be,  in  that  I  hope  to  die !  Some 
of  these,  sir,  you  know,  are  ma»ter»  of  ctrtmth 
mt»^  and  they  labour  to  introduce  new  ceremo- 
nies in  the  church.  Some  ceremonies  are  use- 
ful !  Give  me  leave  to  join  in  one  that  I  hold 
necessary  and  commendable,  that  at  the  repe- 
tition of  the  creed  we  should  stand  up  to  testi- 
fy the  resolution  of  our  hearts,  that  we  would 
defend  that  religion  we  profess.  In  some 
churches  it  is  added,  that  they  did  not  only  stand 
upright  with  their  bodies,  but  with  their  stcords 
drawn  I  and  if  cause  were,  I  hope,  to  defend 
our  prince,  country,  and  religion,  we  should 
draw  our  swords  against  all  opposers  !"* 

This  speech,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  a 
light  that  fell  into  a  well-laid  train.  Its  result 
was  a  '*  vow,**  made  on  the  journals,  that  **  the 
Commons  of  England  claimed,  professed,  and 
avowed  for  truth  that  sense  of  the  articles  of 
religion  which  were  established  in  Parliament 
in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  by 
the  public  acts  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
by  the  genend  and  current  exposition  of  the 
writers  of  that  Church,  had  been  declared  unto 
them ;  and  that  they  rejected  the  sense  of  the 
Jesuits,  Arminians,  and  of  all  others,  wherein 
they  difliered  from  it.**t    Eliot  did  not  fatf  to 
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folldiv  up  this  advantage.  Some  days  after- 
ward be  fastened  upon  Land  by  name.  -^  !■ 
this  Laud,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  contracted  all 
the  danger  that  we  fear  !  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  his  majesty,  being  informed  thereof,  will 
leave  him  to  the  justice  of  this  House."*  Hia 
majesty,  meanwhile,  was  sending  message  af- 
ter message  to  hasten  the  tonnage  and  pound* 
age  bill,  every  one  of  which,  with  admiraUa 
skill,  was  foiled  by  Eliot  and  his  friends,  f  In 
vain  the  king  continued  his  messages.  Tboao 
were  commands,  they  replied,  and  commanda 
were  inconsistent  with  their  privileges.  **  The 
heart-blood  of  the  commonwealth,**  added  EH- 
ot,  *-  receiveth  life  from  the  privileges  of  th^ 
House.'*! 

The  question  of  religion  surrendered  to  a 
sub-committee — the  popular  leaders  had  enca- 
ged themselves  in  a  conclusion  of  the  inqniry 
into  the  seizure  of  merchants'  jpods,  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  soch  mture  wTonga» 
by  the  infliction  of  some  stringent  punishnaaiit 
on  the  delinquents  concerned  in  the  present. 
The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  threatened  the 
displeasure  of  the  king,  and  a  dose  to  the  Par- 
liament. Eliot,  cutting  short  his  threat,  quiet- 
ly observed,  <*The  question,  sir,  is,  whether 
we  shall  first  go  to  the  restitution,  or  to  tba 
point  of  delinquency.  Some  now  raise  no  di^ 
Acuities  in  opposition  to  the  point  of  delin- 
quency, and  talk  of  breach  of  pariiaments. 
And  other  fears  I  met  with,  both  in  this  and 
elsewhere.  Take  heed  you  fall  not  on  a  radc 
I  am  confident  to  avoid  this  would  be  some- 
what difficult,  were  it  not  for  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  the  king.  But  let  us  do  that 
which  is  just,  and  his  goodness  will  be  so  clear 
that  we  need  not  mistrust.  Xet  those  terrors 
that  are  threatened  us  light  on  them  that  make 
them.  Why  should  we  fear  the  justice  of  a 
king  when  we  do  that  which  is  just  1  Let  there 
be  no  more  memory  or  fear  of  breaches ;  and 
let  us  now  go  to  the  delinquency  of  those  men. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  procure  satisfaction.''^ 
Upon  this  the  king  sent  word  that  he  was  the 
delinquent,  for  that  what  the  accused  did  "  waa 
by  his  own  direct  orders  and  command."!!  This 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed itself  for  two  days. 

On  the '25th  of  February,  when  they  reas- 
sembled, the  committee  of  religion  had  con- 
cluded its  report,  and  a  long  list  of  formidable 
charges,  leveUcd  against  Laud,  was  agreed  to 
be  presented  to  the  king.  The  question  of  the 
king's  oflTence  against  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  in  the  seizure  he  had  avowed,  was  thns 
judiciously  avoided,  yet  an  opportunity  given 
to  Charles,  by  some  redemption  of  the  recently 
violated  liberties,  of  receiving  from  the  patriot 
leaders,  without  betrayal  of  their  trust,  a  pow- 
er of  raising  new  subsidies.  The  king  showed 
his  appreciation  of  this  conduct  by  sending  an 
instant  command  to  both  Houses  to  adjourn  to 
Monday,  the  Sd  of  March.f 

Latin  edition  of  that  year  coDtained  the  claoee  nepeetiog 
the  aQthiiritj  of  the  minieters  of  the  church. 
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Eliot  now  saw  what  was  intended,  and  pre- 
pared for  it  with  a  fearless  composure.  He 
drew  up  a  remonstrance  concerning  tonnage 
and  poundage.  In  this  able  document,  nothing 
that  is  essential  to  a  just  opinion  of  the  con- 
duet  of  the  Commons  respecting  tlie  hill  that 
had  been  proposed  is  omitted.  The  delay  is 
shown  to  have  been  necessary,  and  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  leaders  of  the  House  arc  nobly  vindi- 
cated. It  concludes  with  a  solemn  statement, 
that  '*  the  Commons  had  so  framed  a  grant  of 
sabsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  your  maj- 
esty, that  you  might  have  been  the  better  en- 
abled for  the  defence  of  your  realm,  and  your 
subjects,  by  being  secured  from  all  undue  char- 
ges, be  the  more  encouraged  cheerfully  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  course  of  trade ;  but,  not  being 
now  able  to  accomplish  this  their  desire,  there 
is  no  course  left  unto  them,  without  manifest 
breach  of  their  duty  both  to  your  majesty  and 
their  country,  save  only  to  make  this  humble 
dettaration,  that  the  receiving  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  impositions  not  granted 
by  Parliament,  is  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
tiberties  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  your  majesty's 
royal  answer  to  the  petition  of  rights.'**  Eliot, 
at  the  same  time,  drew  up  three  articles  of 
protestation,  which  ran  thus:  "1.  Whoever 
shall  bring  in  innovation  in  religion,  or  by  fa- 
vour seek  to  extend  or  introduce  popery  or 
Arminianism,  or  other  opinions  disagreeing 
from  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  shall  he 
reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth.  2.  Wliosoever  shall  counsel 
or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsi- 
dies of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  grant- 
ed by  Parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor  or  in- 
strument therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an 
innovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  en- 
emy to  this  kingdom  and  comnujnwealth.  3. 
If  any  merchant,  or  other  person  whatsoever, 
■hall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage^  nut  being  granted  by 
Pariianient,  he  shall  likewise  be  reputed  a  be- 
trayer of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  same."t 

With  these  documents  Sir  John  Eliot  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  morning  of  the 
Xd  of  March,  1629,  for  the  last  time. 

He  waited  only  till  prayers  had  been  said, 
amd  then  arose.  For  the  last  time,  on  that  fatal 
Isy,  this  great  statesman  struck,  with  daring 
eloquence,  at  a  profligate  courtier  and  a  dis- 
ikonest  churchman.  "Buckingham  is  dead," 
lie  said,  **bnt  he  lives  in  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  my  Lord-treasurer  Weston !"  (Wes- 
ton, it  was  understood,  had  been  a  party  to  the 
liaastrous  advice  by  which  Eliot  had  anticipa- 
ted too  surely  they  were  now  about  to  be  dis- 
lolved.)  "In  the  person  of  the  lord  treasurer," 
tlie  orator  continued,  amid  the  interruptions  of 
iome  and  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  others, 
'*in  his  person  all  evil  is  contracted,  for  the  in- 
lovation  of  religion,  and  for  the  invasion  of  our 
iberties.  He  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  com- 
noDwealth.  I  have  traced  him  in  all  his  ac- 
ions,  and  I  find  him  building  on  those  grounds 
aid  by  his  master,  the  great  duke.  He  se- 
setly  is  moving  for  this  interruption.    From 
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fear,  these  men  go  about  to  break  parliaments, 
lest  parliaments  should  break  them."  Eliot 
concluded,  as  if  by  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
with  these  memorable  words  :  **  I  protest,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune  he  ever  apain  to 
meet  in  this  honourahU  assembly,  tehcre  I  nmo 
leave,  I  \till  begin  again  /"♦  Advancing  to  tho 
speaker.  Sir  John  Eliot  then  produced  his  re- 
monstrance, and  desired  that  he  would  read  it. 
The  speaker  refused.  He  presented  it  to  the 
clerk  at  the  table.  The  clerk  also  refused. 
With  fearless  determination  Eliot  now  read  the 
remonstrance  himself,  and  demanded  of  the 
speaker,  as  a  right,  that  he  should  put  it  to 
the  vote.  Again  the  speaker  refused.  ••  He 
was  commanded  othor\%-i8e  by  the  king."  A 
severe  reprimand  followed  from  Sclden,  and 
the  speaker  rose  to  quit  the  chair.  Denzil 
HoUis  and  Valentine  dragged  him  back.  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  and  other  privy  councillors, 
made  an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  but  ••  with  a 
strong  hand"  he  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
and  Hollis  swore  he  should  sit  still  till  it  pleas- 
ed  them  to  rise.  Tho  House  was  now  in  open 
and  violent  disorder.  The  speaker  weepingly 
implored  them  to  let  him  go ;  and  Sir  Peter 
Hayman  in  reply  renounced  him  for  his  kins- 
man— as  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  the  blot 
of  a  noble  family,  and  a  man  whom  posterity 
would  remember  with  scorn  and  disdain.  Every 
moment  increased  the  disorder,  till  at  last  it 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Some  members  involuntarily  placed  their  hands 
upon  their  swords.  Above  the  throng  was 
again  heard  the  voice  of  the  steady  and  un- 
daunted Eliot.  "  I  shall  then  express  by  my 
tongue  what  that  paper  should  have  done !" 
He  flung  it  down  upon  the  floor,  and  placed  the 
protestations  I  have  descril>cd  into  the  hands 
of  Hollis.  "  It  shall  be  declared  by  us,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*that  all  that  we  suffer  is  the  effect  of 
new  counsels,  to  the  ruin  of  the  government  of 
the  state.  I^t  us  make  a  protestation  against 
those  men,  whether  greater  or  subordinate, 
that  may  hereaDer  persuade  the  king  to  take 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  de(;lare  them  capital  enemies  to  the 
king  and  the  kingdom !  If  any  merchants  shall 
willingly  pay  those  duties,  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  they  are  declared  accessories  to 
the  rest !"  Hollis  instantly  read  Eliot's  paper, 
pat  it  to  tho  House  in  the  character  of  speaker, 
and  was  answered  by  tremendous  acclama- 
tions During  this,  the  king  had  sent  the  ser- 
geant to  bring  away  the  mace,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  admission  ;  and  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  had  followed,  with  the  same  ill  success. 
In  an  extremity  of  rage,  Charles  then  sent  for 
the  captain  of  his  guard  to  force  an  entrance. 
But  a  later  and  yet  more  disastrous  day  was 
reserved  for  that  outrage ;  for,  meanwhile,  £1- 
iot's  resolutions  having  been  passed,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  members  rushed 
out  in  a  body,  carr>'ing  a  king's  officer  that 
was  standing  at  tho  entrance  **  away  before 
them  in  the  crowd. "f    Such  was  the  scene  of 
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for  they  are  all  a  fighting.* " 
March  ft,  1098. 


Letter  to  Paul  D'Ewes,  dated 
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Monday,  tho  2il  of  March,  1020,  •*tho  most 
glooiu>.  sail,  and  disinal  day  for  England  that 
had  imppened  for  500  years."* 

'J'ho  king  instantly  went  down  to  tlie  House 
of  Lords,  called  the  leaders  of  the  Commons 
**  vipers"  who  should  have  their  rewards,  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament t 

Two  days  afterward.  Sir  John  Eliot  received 
a  summons  to  appear  before  tho  council  table. 
'iliis  memorable  scene  closed  his  public  life, 
and  closed  it  worthily.  He  wsa  asked  **  wheth- 
er ho  had  not  spoken  such  and  such  words  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  showed 
unto  the  said  House  such  and  such  a  paper  1" 
Keenly  and  resolvedly  he  answered,  "  that 
whatsoever  was  said  or  done  by  him  in  that 
place,  and  at  that  time,  was  performed  by  him 
as  a  public  man  and  a  member  of  that  House ; 
and  that  he  was»  and  always  will  be,  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings  in 
that  place,  whensoever  he  should  be  called  unto 
it  by  that  House,  where,  as  he  taketh  it,  it  is 
only  to  be  questioned ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  now  but  a  private  man,  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  remember  what  he  had  ei- 
ther spoken  or  done  in  that  place  as  a  public 
man."  He  was  instantly  committed ;  his  study 
was  entered  by  the  king's  warrant,  and  bis  pa- 
pers seized,  t 

Much  time  elapsed  before  his  case  was  final- 
ly adjudged.  I  will  present,  however,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  course  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings that  were  taken.  I  am  able  to  illus- 
trate it  by  the  help  of  letters  of  the  time. 

Eliot  sued  for  his  habeas  corpus.  An  an- 
swer was  returned  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
warrant,  under  the  king's  sign  manual.  The 
insufliciency  of  this  return  was  so  clearly  shown 
by  Eliot's  counsel  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  judges,  **  timid  and  servile,  yet 
desirous  to  keep  some  measures  with  their 
own  consciences,  or  looking  forward  to  the 
wrath  of  future  parliaments,"  wrote  what 
Whitelocke  calls  a  "  humble  and  stout  letter"^ 
to  the  kii\g,  stating  that  they  were  bound  to 


*  MS.  diATj  of  Sir  Sjanondi  D'Ewea.  For  the  ▼■.rioos 
•C(H)unlaortbifl  remarkable  Bceue,  from  which  I  have  drawa 
the  alMTe  dewriptiun,  see  Rushworth.  tuL  i.,  p.  (J(JO;  Pari. 
Ilist.,  Tol.  Yiii.,  p.  330-333.  See,  also,  tho  information  I01I7- 
ed  against  Eliot  in  the  Star  Chamber  (Rushworth,  i.,  p. 
GTid),  and  th«  proceedings  on  the  subsequent  information  lu 
the  Kings's  Bench ;  State  Trials,  toI.  iii.,  or  Rushworth, 
vol.  i.,  p.  074M)91.  The  examinations  liofors  the  council 
table  (Pari.  Hist,,  vol.  riii.,  j>.  353)  will  be  found  highly  in- 
tereHttng.  Sir  Miles  Hobart  said,  **  He  would  not  stick  to 
confess  that  it  was  he  that  shut  the  door  that  day :  and  when 
he  had  locked  the  doi>r,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket  [and  be 
did  it  because  the  House  demanded  it}.*'  IXenzil  HoUis, 
finding  *'  his  majestv  was  now  oflended  with  him,  humbly 
dcvired  that  he  mignt  rather  be  the  subject  of  his  mercy 
than  of  his  power.**  To  which  the  lord  treasurer  answn^ 
ed,  "  Vou  mean  father  of  his  majesty*!  mercy  than  of  hit 
juiitine. "  Mr.  UoUia  replied, "  I  say  of  bis  majesty's  ])ower, 
uiy  lonl." 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  toI.  Tiii.,  p.  333:  and  see  Whitclocke's 
Memorials,  p.  13.  *'  I  must  needs  sav,**  ohaenred  the  king, 
*'  ih:ic  they  do  mistake  me  wonderfully  that  think  I  lay  the 
fault  eq-.ially  u|K>n  all  the  flower  House  ;  for,  as  I  know  there 
are  many  as  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  as  any  am  in  the 
world,  B<i  I  know  that  it  was  only  10010  vipers  apiong  them 
tiiat  ha.l  cast  this  mist  of  difference  before  their  eyes.'* 

t  RuiiUwtirth,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ml.  The  same  was  duuu  with 
the  studies  of  Seldcn  and  Hollis. 

fr  Whiteluckc's  Memorials,  p.  14.  The  conduct  of  the 
indies  was  exerralde ;  and  notwithstanding  the  effurts  of 
Whit^locke  to  exculpate  his  father,  Judge  Whitphx'kc  (in 
which  he  succeeded  with  the  Long  Parliament),  it  is  iinp**- 
#ible  Co  discern  a  material  difference  bvtwcen  him  and  the 

jDtt. 


bail  Eliot,  but  rcqucstinf?  that  he  would  send 
his  directions  to  do  so.  This  letter  was  not  at* 
tended  to ;  the  judges  in  consequence  deferred 
the  time  for  judirment,  and  Eliot  was  continued 
in  custody.  When  the  day  at  last  arrived  that 
judgment  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  the  body 
of  Eliot  was  not  forthcoming.  In  vain  hia 
counsel  called  for  judgment ;  the  judges,  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  declined.  Eliot 
had  been  removed  by  the  king's  warrant,  the 
evening  before  the  meeting  of  the  court,  from 
the  custody  of  the  keeper  to  whom  his  writ 
had  been  addressed !  Some  days  after,  how- 
ever, Charles  consented  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  for  admission  to  bail,  on  conditioa 
that  he  presented  a  petition  declaring  he  waa 
sorry  he  had  offended.  The  condition  was 
spurned  at  once.  The  offer  was  repeated  by 
the  judges,  but  Eliot  *<  would  do  nothing,  bat 
resolutely  move  for  his  habeas  corpus.  Where- 
at one  of  the  judges  said,  *  Comes  he  to  outface 
the  court  V  "  and  the  severity  of  his  imprisen- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  increased.*  Some 
months  passed  away,  and  the  question  still  re- 
mained unsettled.  Charles  then  offered  Eliot 
his  privilege  of  bail  if  he  would  give  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  Eliot  at  once  declared  ia 
answer  that  he  would  never  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  offending  the  law  by  liberty  of  speech 
in  Parliament.  The  judges  are  described  upon 
this  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
his  remaining  in  prison  even  seven  years  long- 
er.! He  answered  that  he  was  quite  prepared; 
his  body  would  serve  to  fill  up  the  breach  that 
was  made  in  the  public  liberties  as  well  as  ai^ 
other.  The  king  now  showed  himself  equally 
resolute ;  and,  refusing  an  enormous  sum  that 
had  been  offered  for  his  bail.t  ordered  the  at- 
torney-general to  drop  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  to  exhibit  an  information 
against  him  in  the  King's  Bench  for  words  spo- 
ken in  Parliament.  As  member  of  a  superior 
court  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  offence,  he 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  thus  brought  in 
issue  the  great  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ^the  question,  in  point  of 
fact,  upon  which  the  character  of »'  the  English 
Constitution"  altogether  depended.  The  battle 
was  fought  bravely  by  his  counsel,  but  vainly. 
The  court  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction ;  Eliot 
refused  to  put  in  any  other  plea ;  and  jiulg- 
mcnt  was  finally  given  that  he  "  should  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  king*s  pleasure,  should  not 
bo  released  without  giving  surety  for  good  be- 
haviour and  making  submission,  and,  as  the 
greatest  offender  and  ringleader  in  Parliament, 
should  be  find  in  £2000."^ 

This  iniquitous  judgment  found  Eliot  cheer- 
fully prepared.    He  immediately  sent  to  the 


*  Sloane  MSS.,  4178.  Various  striking  accounts  of  th« 
proceedings,  as  they  affected  all  the  prisoners,  will  be  foand 
m  this  Tolunio— one  of  those  transcribed  by  Dr.  Birch— ••• 
pccially  under  dates  June  10,  June  S5,  June  38,  and  October 
15,  1G39.    See,  alsii,  p.  9i  of  the  same  Tolnme. 

t  Letter,  dated  15lh  of  October. 

t  It  is  said  by  Mr.  D*Israeli,  on  a  prirate  authority,  that 
jCI 0.000  had  been  offered.  This  was  Tast  indeed.  Mr. 
Disraeli  doubts,  however  (Commentaries,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  381), 
whether  any  bail  could  be  tendered,  since  Eliot  was  cou- 
demnod  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Mr. 
D'Israeli  forgets  that  the  bail  was  tendered  iwring  the  |>n»> 
cecdiiigs,  and  not  at  their  cloro. 

fr  Tho  argnmrnts  will  he  found  in  the  State  Trials,  vol. 
iii. :  and  in  Rushworth,  vol.  i..  p.  6i9-6tf  1.  The  judgment 
was  rarersad  by  the  Lung  Parliamenc 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 


3ft 


Hciitenant  of  the  Tower  "to  provide  hfm  a 
convenient  lodgin^Tt  that  he  mi^lu  send  his  up- 
holsterer to  trim  it  up."  On  being  told  of  the 
fine,  he  smiled,  and  said,  **that  he  had  two 
cloaks,  two  suits,  two  pairs  of  boots  and  g^alash- 
es,  and  if  tliey  could  pick  £2000  out  of  that, 
much  f^ood  might  it  do  them.'*  (I  have  already 
mentioned  the  course  he  had  taken  to  provide 
for  the  worldly  welfare  of  his  sons.  His  ex- 
tensive estates  were  at  present  hehl  by  rela- 
tives in  trust  for  their  use.*)  "When  I  was 
first  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower," 
be  added,  *'  a  commission  was  directed  to  the 
high  sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  five  other  com- 
missioners, my  capital  enemies,  to  inquire  into 
my  lands  and  goods,  and  to  seize  upon  them 
for  the  king;  biit  they  returned  a  nihil."!  I 
could  multiply  the  evidences  of  his  easy,  and 
even  gay,  humour  at  this  moment.  He  is  de- 
scribed, for  instance,  to  have  **  laughed  heartily** 
at  receiving  a  message  from  the  judges  com- 
pbining  of  the  "  misbehaviour  of  his  page  and 
servant,  who,  with  others,  had  been  tossing 
dogs  and  cats  in  a  blanket,  in  the  open  street 
of  Southwark,  near  the  King*s  Bench  prison, 
nying,  'We  arc  judges  of  these  creatures, 
and  why  should  not  we  take  our  pleasure  upon 
them  as  well  as  other  judges  upon  our  mas- 
ter V  "  After  some  short  delays,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  twice  be- 
fore undergone  imprisonment,  and  from  which 
he  never  stirred  again.  A  man  named  Dud- 
son,  the  under-marshal  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  guarded  him  there,  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered liis  person  the  peculiar  property  of  a 
dungeon.  *«Mr.  Lieutenant,"  he  said,  on  de- 
livering Eliot.  **  I  have  brought  you  this  wor- 
thy knight,  whom  I  borrowed  of  you  some  few 
months  ago,  and  now  do  repay  him  again."! 

A  "convenient  lodging"  had  not  biBen  pre- 
pared. The  only  accommodation  that  could  be 
had  was  "  a  darkc  and  smoaky  room."  But  he 
was  not  denied  the  use  of  books,  and  writing 
materials  were,  upon  his  earnest  solicitation, 
granted  to  him.  Some  of  the  letters  written 
at  this  period  from  his  dungeon  have,  fortunate- 
ly, lieen  preserved.^     A  groat  philosophical 

*  Boacftwea  ivm  one  o{  the  tnutees.  A  letter  to  him, 
wnttdB  kjr  Eliot  during  hit  imiirisoament,  is  preserved 
•inong  the  Eliot  MSS.  (fol.  56),  and  sets  this  beyoud  a 
doaht.  **  HaTinip  a  great  confidence  in  your  worth,  as  I  find 
yoB  to  hare  been  seie<:tod  by  my  father-in-law,  I  hv9e  pre- 
■aaed  also  for  myielf  to  name  you  in  a  trust  for  the  nuin- 
agenient  of  that  poor  fortune  which,  through  the  disturb- 
aacrs  of  these  times,  I  may  not  call  mv  own.  Your  trouble 
will  only  be  for  the  sealing  of  some  leavrs,  now  and  then, 
upoa  eonpositions  of  my  tenants ;  for  which,  as  there  is  oc- 
caaion,  I  have  appointed  this  bearer,  my  servant,  Miuirire 
HiILlo  attend  >ou,  to  whom  your  desjiatch  in  that  Itehnlf 
ahali  be  a  fall  satisfaction  of  the  trust. '  Sir  John  continu- 
ed, nevertheless,  as  this  extract  intimates,  to  manage  his  I 
pacQiuary  aAiirs  himaolf  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  in  the  ' 
€^a\y  part  of  his  imprisonment  he  arranged  with  his  o^-n  ' 
hand  many  of  his  tenants*  leases.  He  was  liberal  in  acts  of 
kiadnesa,  and  strict  in  matters  at  justice.  He  grants  his 
cldcat  son  XtOO  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  travelling  abroad, 
m  Teiy  larga  allowance  ;  and  writes  bark  his  opinion  on  a 
raqnest  from  one  of  his  tenants  to  have  a  wall  rebuilt,  to 
which  he  (Sir  John)  was  not  liable,  "There  would  be  luira 
ehanty  than  wisdom  in  this.**  Maurice  Hill  was  an  inval- 
vable  servant  to  Sir  John  in  these  extremities,  and  desen*- 
«d  the  kindness  with  which  the  latter  often  subscribes  him- 
Mlf  "  your  luving  master.*'  Mr.  lyisraeli  has  given  those 
latcrrsting  circumstances  from  Lord  EIiot*s  admimble  com- 
■aoication.     See  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  5U7,  et  teg. 

t  I  have  derived  the  above  from  a  lotter  in  the  Sf(«ne 
collectton.     Mend  to  Stuteville,  dated  Feb.  27,  lC3tf-30. 

t  Mead  to  Stuteville,  March  13,  1089-30. 

«  ABMinc  the  Eliot  family'papen. 


I  work,  on  which  he  employed  himself,  has  also 
come  down  to  us.*  They  present  Sir  John 
Eliot,  in  this  la.st  scene  of  all,  not  simply  un- 
shrinking in  fortitude,  true  to  himself,  magnan- 
imous, and  patient.  All  this  he  was  ;  but  some- 
thing yet  greater  than  this.  It  would  seem 
certain  that,  soon  afler  his  imprisonment,  a 
secret  feeling  possessed  him  that  his  active 
life  had  closed.  He  did  not  acknowledge  it  to 
himself  distinctly,  but  it  is  not  the  less  appa- 
rent. Daily,  under  his  confinement,  his  body 
was  sinking.  Daily,  as  his  body  sank,  his  soul 
asserted  independent  objects  and  uses.  *'  Not 
alone,'*  says  the  poet,  whose  genius  has  just 
risen  among  us,t 

**  Not  alone  when  life  flows  still  do  truth 
And  power  emerge,  but  also  when  strange  chance 
Affects  its  current ;  in  unused  conjuncture 
Where  sickness  breaks  the  body — hunger,  watching. 
Excess,  or  laugour— ofteuest  death's  approach — 
Peril,  deep  joy,  or  wo." 

And  now,  as  death  approached  Eliot — for,  from 
the  first  month  of  his  present  imprisonment, 
it  approached  with  the  steadiest  and  surest 
step — a  new  world  revealed  itself,  to  be  res- 
cued and  regenerated  by  his  virtue ;  a  new 
tyranny  to  conquer,  which  needed  not  the  phys- 
ic^ aid  that  had  deserted  him  in  his  stniggle 
with  the  old ;  a  new  government  to  establish 
which  was  within  the  control  and  accomplish- 
ment of  all — "  the  monarchy  of  man."  lie 
resolved  to  occupy  the  hours  of  his  impri.son- 
ment  \vith  a  work  that  should  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
man's  mind ;  of  its  power  over  the  passions 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  of  its  means  of 
wresting  these  to  the  purposes  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment— the  illustration  of  the  greatest  good 
that  could  be  achieved  on  earth,  man's  monar- 
chy over  himself,  a  perfect  and  steady  self-con- 
trol. Such  a  plan,  while  it  embraced  the  lofly 
thoughts  that  now  sought  freedom  from  his 
over-informed  and  sinking  body,  would  enable 
him  also  to  vindicate  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  day  of  strength  and  vigour,  and,  in 
leaving  to  his  countrymen,  finally,  an  unyiclded 
purpose,  an  unquailing  endurance,  a  still  un- 
mitigated hatred  of  oppression,  would  teach 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  great  quali- 
ties had  victories  of  their  own  to  achieve,  in 
which  no  worldly  power  could  foil  them  ;  and 
that,  supposing  the  public  struggles  of  the  time 
attended  with  dif^astrous  issue,  it  was  not  for 
man,  with  his  inherent  independence,  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  despair.  If  greater  virtue, 
and  beauty,  and  general  perfectness  of  charac- 
ter have,  at  any  time,  in  any  age  or  country 
been  illustrated,  I  have  yet  to  learn  when  and 
by  whom. 

These  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Eliot  soon 
broke  upon  his  friends.  Hampden  M-as  watch- 
ing his  imprisonment  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude.  It  is  one  proof  of  the  virtuous 
character  of  this  great  man  having  already 
dawned,  that  Eliot  had  intrusted  to  him  the 
care  of  his  two  sons.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  imprisonment,  Hampden, 
who  discharged  this  duty  with   alTectionato 

*  It  may  he  st^n  in  the  Harlrian  collection.  No.  3228. 

t  The  author  of  Paracelsus,  Mr.  RolM-rt  Drowning.  There 
would  be  little  dancrcr  in  predicting  that  this  writer  will 
soon  be  acknowledged  as  a  first-rale  poet.  He  has  already 
proved  himself  one. 
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seal,  received  from  Eliot  a  long  letter  of  ad- 
vice and  counsel  for  them,  which  sufficiently 
indicated  tiie  studies  that  already  engaged  him- 
self. The  opening  of  it  shows  the  last  linger- 
ing of  the  struggle  which  was  soon  to  settle  to 
a  perfect  composure.*  "Sonns,"  he  begins, 
**  if  my  derires  had  been  valuable  for  one  hour, 
I  had  long  since  written  to  you ;  which,  in  lit- 
tle, does  deliver  a  large  character  of  my  for- 
tune, that  in  nothuig  has  allowed  roe  to  be 
master  of  myself.  I'have  formerly  been  pre- 
vented by  employment,  which  was  so  tyranni- 
cal on  my  time,  as  all  minutes  were  anticipa- 
ted ;  now  my  leisure  contradicts  me,  and  is  soe 
vi«»lent  on  the  contrary,  soe  great  an  enemy  to 
all  action,  as  it  makes  itself  unuseful ;  both 
leisure  and  business  have  opposed  me  either  in 
time  or  libertie,  that  I  have  had  no  means  of 
expression  but  my  praiers,  in  which  I  have 
never  failed  to  make  God  the  witness  of  my 
love,  whose  blessings  I  doubt  not  will  deduce 
it  in  some  evidence  to  you.    And  now  having 

fotten  a  little  opportunity  (though  by  stealth), 
cannot  but  give  it  some  testimony  from  my- 
self, and  let  you  see  my  dearest  expectation  in 
your  good."  He  goes  on  to  say  with  what  de- 
light he  will  always  hear  **  of  the  progress  of 
your  learning,  of  your  aptness  and  diligence  in 
that,  of  your  careful  attendance  in  all  exercises 
of  religion,  and  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ments of  your  minds,  which  are  foundations 
of  a  future  building."  Some  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  own  life  he  then  presents  to  them.  ''  It 
is  a  fine  history,  well  studied— the  observation 
of  ourselves."  He  describes  to  them  the  many 
evils  he  has  endured,  the  continuity  of  his  suf- 
ferings, '*  of  which  there  !■  yet  no  end.  Sliould 
those  evils,"  he  continues,  "be  complained  1 
Should  I  make  lamentation  of  these  crosses ! 
Should  I  conceave  the  worse  of  my  condition 
in  the  study  of  myself  that  my  adversities  op- 
pose me  1  Noe !  I  may  not— (and  yet  I  will 
not  be  so  stoical  as  not  to  think  them  evils,  I 
will  not  do  that  prejudice  to  virtue  by  detrac- 
tion of  her  adversaries).  They  are  evils,  for  I 
doe  confess  them,  but  of  that  nature  and  soe 
followed,  soe  neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they 
are  noe  cause  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy ;  seeing 
whose  enemies  they  make  ,us-— enemies  of  for- 
tune, enemies  of  the  world,  enemies  of  their 
children ;  and  knowing  for  whom  we  suffer— 
for  him  that  is  their  enemy,  for  him  that  can 
command  them  whose  agents  only  and  instru- 
ments they  are  to  work  his  trials  on  us,  which 
may  render  us  more  perfect  and  acceptable  to 
himself.  Should  these  enforce  a  sorrow,  which 
are  the  true  touches  of  his  favour,  and  not  af- 
fect us  rather  with  the  higher  apprehension  of 
our  happiness  1  Among  my  many  obligations 
to  my  Creator,  which  prove  the  infinity  of  his 
mercies,  that  like  a  full  stream  have  been  always 
flowing  on  me,  there  is  none  concerning  this 
life,  wherein  I  have  found  more  pleasure  or 
advantage,  than  in  these  trialls  and  afllictions 
(and  I  may  not  limitt  it  soe  narrowly  within 
the  confines  of  this  life,  which  I  hope  shall  ex- 
tend much  farther)— the  operations  they  have 
had,  the  new  effecta  they  worke,  the  discover- 
ies they  make  upon  ourselves,  upon  others, 


*  All  Um  extnets  from  Ikttan  that  fiiOow,  nalMt  otb«i^ 
wim  ipMifUdian  firam  th«  Elwt  Cuulj  p«p«n,  alraadyn- 
ftmdxo. 


upon  all."    Nobly  and  beautifully  he  subjoins, 
"This  happiness  in  all  my  trials  has  never 
parted  from  me.    How  great,  then,  is  his  favour 
by  whose  means  I  have  enjoyed  it !    The  days 
have  all  seemed  pleasant,  nor  nights  have  ever 
been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor  terrors  have  pos- 
sest  me,  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquiilitj 
of  mind,  whose  agitation  has  been  chiefly  in 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  him  by  whose 
grace  I  have  subsisted,  and  shall  yet,  I  hope, 
participate  of  his  blessings  upon  you.    I  have 
the  more  enlarged  myself  in  this,  that  you 
might  have  a  ri^t  view  of  the  condition  which 
I  suffer,  least  from  a  bye  relation,  as  through 
a  perspective  not  truly  representing,  some  falso 
sence  might  be  contracted.    Neither  could  I 
thinke  that  altogether  unusefull  for  your  knowl- 
edge which  may  afford  you  both  precept  and 
example.     Consider  it,  weigh  it  duly,  and  when 
you  find  a  signe  or  indication  of  some  error, 
make  it  an  instruction  how  to  avoid  the  like  ; 
if  there  appears  but  the  resemblance  of  some 
virtue,  suppose  it  better,  and  make  it  a  presi- 
dent for  yourselves ;  when  you  meet  the  prints 
and  footsteps  of  the  Almightie,  magnify  the 
goodness  of  his  providence  and  miracles  thai 
makes  such  low  descents  ;  consider  that  there 
is  a  nature  turns  all  sweetness  into  vcnonip 
when  from  the  bitterest  bearbs  the  bee  extracts 
a  honie.    Industry  and  the  habit  of  the  aoule 
give  the  efl[ect  and  operation  upon  all  things, 
and  that  to  one  seems  barren  and  unpleasant 
to  another  is  made  fruitfull  and  delightsome. 
Even  in  this,  by  your  application  and  endeav- 
our, I  am  confident  may  be  found  both  pleasure 
and  advantage.    This  comes  only  as  a  testi- 
mony of  my  love  (and  soe  you  must  accept  it, 
the  time  yielding  noe  other  waie  of  demonstra- 
tion), and  by  this  expression  know  that  I  daily 
praie  for  your  happiness  and  felicity  as  tlie 
chief  subject  of  my  wishes,  and  shall  make  my 
continual  supplication  to  the  Lord,  that  from 
the  riches  of  his  mercie  he  will  give  you  such 
influence  of  his  graces  as  your  blessing  and 
prosperitie  may  satisfy,  and  enlarge  the  hopes 
and  comforts  of  your  most  affectionate  father.** 
This  is  the  nature  which  turns  venom  into 
sweetness.     Hampden  hastens  to  assure  him 
that  the  present  conduct  of  his  sons  is  all  he 
could  desire.    "  If  ever  you  live,"  he  writes, 
"  to  see  a  fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of 
the  present  blossoms,  it  wiU  be  a  blessing  of 
that  weight  as  wiU  turn  the  scale  against  all 
worldly  afflictions,  and  denominate  your  life 
happy."    His  affection  had  spoken  with  too 
generous  a  haste.    The  elder  son,  John  Eliotp 
who  had  been  sent,  by  his  father's  desir^  tm 
Oxford,  fell  into  many  irregularities,  and  greatr 
ly  offended  the  superiors  of  his  eolsge.*   TUm 
was  afterward  only  slightly  intlniated  to  his 
father,  but  it  cost  him  much  paia.   The  young- 
er boy,  Richard  Eliot,  remained  at  Han^Klen*s 
seat,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  Hampden's 
care.    He  appears  to  have  interested  his  illos- 
trious  tutor  extremely.    Delicately,  however 
Hampden  is  oblij^  to  intimate  to  his  ftiend,  at 
last,  that  even  Richard  is  somewhat  remiss  in  his 
studies.    Eliot  immediately  writes  to  the  boy. 
He  begins  by  a  shgfat  reproach  for  his  not  bor- 


*  Tlua  joath  dtenraid,  u  I  haw  afavady  soCioad,  **  nut 
off**  with  a  waid  io  ckaneair.  Ba  baoaaa,  altiaatalj,  « 
haagarwoaiathaooartofChaKlMlI.    BfaljaBaatioMhia. 
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ing  wntten  to  his  father.  "I  had  no  little 
doubt,  aAcr  so  long  a  silence,  where  you  were, 
or  whether  you  were  or  no."  He  desires  him 
to  forego  the  temptations  of  his  young  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  forego,  indeed,  all  society  for  the 
present,  *'  that  etca  maloruniy  as  Cicero  calls  it," 
and  to  retire  wholly  to  himself.  "  Virtue,'*  he 
continues,  '*  is  more  rigid  than  to  be  taken  with 
delights ;  tliese  vanities  she  leaves,  for  these 
she  scorns  herself;  her  paths  are  arduous  and 
rough,  but  excellent,  and  pleasant  to  those  who 
once  have  past  them.  Honour  is  a  concomi- 
tant they  have  to  entertain  them  in  their  jour- 
ney, nay,  it  becomes  their  servant,  and,  what 
is  attended  by  all  others,  those  who  travel  in 
that  way  have  it  to  wait  on  them.  And  this 
effort  of  virtue  has  not,  as  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation, its  dwelling  on  a  hill ;  it  crowds  not  in 
the  multitude,  but  extra  conspectum,  as  Seneca 
says,  beyond  the  conmion  prospect."  He  illus- 
trates this  farther  by  some  quotations  from  his 
favourite  Tacitus.  That  there  was  no  pedan- 
try in  this  habit  is  proved  by  such  familiar  re- 
sort to  it  in  an  affectionate  advice  to  his  boy. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
he  was  living  in  the  world  of  the  illustrious 
thinkers  of  old,  and  had  entitled  himself  to  it  as 
his  own.  He  concludes  lus  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  and  earnest  remonstrance : 
**  How  comes  it  that  your  tutor  should  com- 
plain you  are  careless  and  remiss?  It  can- 
not be,  when  there  is  true  affection^  there 
should  be  indiligence  and  neglect ;  when  studie 
is  declined  the  desires  are  alienated  fVum  the 
virtue ;  for  no  ends  are  attained  without  the 
means,  and  the  neglect  of  that  shows  a  diver- 
sion from  the  other.  If  it  be  since  my  last,  T 
must  resume  my  fears  that,  though  your  own 
iudgment  did  not  guide  you,  my  cautions  should 
be  lost,  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  when  that ' 
advice,  those  reasons,  and  the  commands  and 
authority  of  a  father  (a  father  most  indulgent 
to  the  happiness  of  his  child),  which  I  now  give 
you — to  redeem  the  time  is  spent,  to  redeem 
the  studies  you  have  missed,  and  to  redeem 
yourself  who  are  ingaged  to  danger,  or  that 
hazard  and  adventure — if  these  make  no  iiu- 
pressions,.  and  these  must  be  read  in  the  char- 
acters of  your  course,  if  they  work  not  an  al- 
teration ;  if  they  cause  not  a  new  diligeney  and 
intention,  an  intention  of  yourself,  and  inten- 
tion of  the  object,  virtue  ;  an  intention  of  the 
means,  your  study,  and  an  exact  intention  of 
the  time  to  improve  it  to  that  end ;  I  shall  then 
receive  that  wound,  which  I  thank  God  no  en- 
eov  could  give  me,  sorrow  and  affliction  of  the 
Bobd,-  and  that  from  him  from  whom  I  hoped 
Ibe  contraiy.  But  I  still  hope,  and  the  more 
confidently  for  the  promise  which  your  letters 
have  asMucd  me.  Let  it  be  bettered  in  per- 
formance by  your  future  care  and  diligence, 
which  shall  be  accompanied  with  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  your  most  loving  father." 

Ultimately,  Eliot,  having  been  much  entreat- 
ed to  it  by  his  son  John,  consents  that  he  shall 
go  abroad,  and  writes  to  Hampden  mentioning 
this,  adding  his  desire  that,  before  the  youth's 
departure,  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain  his 
**  license,"  or  degree,  at  Oxford.  He  forwards, 
at  the  same  time,  a  letter  of  advice  and  instruc- 
tion resp^ing  a  course  and  object  in  travel. 
He  iM  particular  in  his  directions  as  to  the  places 


to  be  visited,  in  what  order,  and  with  what  pur- 
pose. He  shows,  in  this,  a  lively  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  politics  on  the  Continent.  **  Be 
careful,"  he  urges  in  conclusion,  •'  in  your  re- 
ligion, make  your  devotions  frequent,  secke  the 
blessing  from  above,  drawe  your  imitation  to 
goode  patternes,  lett  not  vaine  pedantries  de- 
ceive you,  prepare  your  estimation  by  your  vir- 
tue, which  your  own  carriage  and  example 
must  acquire,  wherein  you  have  assistants  in 
the  most  earnest  prayers  and  wishes  of  your 
loving  father."  In  the  same  communication  to 
Hampden,  Eliot  sends  an  expression  of  his 
views  respecting  his  younger  son,  Richard.  He 
considers  that  the  best  mode  of  employing  with 
a  good  purpose  his  quick  and  vivacious  humour 
wdl  be  to  send  him  to  the  Netherlands,  to  learn 
the  art  of  war,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Horace 
Yere.  A  passage  from  liampdeirs  reply  on 
these  points,  which  is  charmingly  written,  will 
properly  close  this  subject.  *'  I  ame  so  per- 
fectly acquainted,"  he  says,  "with  y  clearo 
insight  into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  abili- 
ty to  fitt  them  with  courses  suitable,  that  had 
you  bestowed  sonnes  of  mine  as  you  have  done 
y'  ownc,  my  judgmt  durst  hardly  have  called  it 
into  question,  especially  when  in  laying  downe 
y  designe  you  have  prevented  the  objections 
to  be  made  ag^  it :  for  if  Mr.  Richard  Eliot  will, 
in  the  intermissions  of  action,  adde  study  to 
practice,  and  adorne  that  lively  spiritt  with 
flowers  of  contemplation,  he'll  raise  our  expec- 
tations of  another  Sir  Edward  [Horace]  Vere, 
that  had  this  character,  all  summer  in  the  field, 
all  winter  in  his  study,  in  whose  fall  fame  makes 
this  kingdomc  a  great  loser :  and  having  taken 
this  resolution  from  counsaile  with  the  Highest 
Wisdom  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  have),  I  hope 
and  pray  the  same  Power  will  crown  it  with  a 
blessing  answerable  to  your  wish." 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  thus  admitted  to 
the  private  thoughts  and  conduct  of  such  men 
as  Eliot  and  Hampden.  The  secret  of  their 
public  exertions  is  here  expressed.  It  is  by  the 
strenth  and  right  direction  of  the  private  affec- 
tions that  we  are  taught  the  duty  of  serving 
mankind.  The  more  intense  the  faculty  of  en- 
joyment and  comfort  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
family  regards,  the  more  readily  is  its  indul- 
gence sacrificed  in  behalf  of  the  greater  family 
of  man.  The  severity  of  Eliot  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  explained  by  the  tender  sweetness 
of  these  letters  from  the  Tower. 

Without  a  hope  of  release,  Eliot's  impris- 
onment continued.  The  whole  county  of 
Cornwall,  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,  pe- 
titioned the  king  for  his  freedom,*  but  no  an- 
swer was  deigned.  Sustained  by  the  genius 
of  Wentworth,  Charles's  tyranny  was  now 
open  and  undisguised  ;  and,  in  a  royal  procla- 
mation, he  had  forbidden  even  the  name  of  Par- 
liament to  pass. the  lips  of  his  people.f    Eliot 

~*"Me«ui~to  Stuteville7Sept.  26,  i«29.  MS.  letter.  ~Nor 
wai  Eliut  without  the  sjmpathy  of  men  of  learning,  cor- 
respondent* of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  London,  at  the  univer- 
aitiea,  and  on  the  Continent.  "  I  should  gladly  hears  some 
cheerful  news  of  Sir  John  Eliot,^  writes  the  learned  Richard 
James.  **  Will  the  tide  never  turn  ?  Then  God  send  us 
heaven  at  our  last  end  !'*  Nor  is  it  to  bo  suppoeed  that  any 
possible  exertion  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  friends. 
Sir  Bevill  Grrnville,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  his  best  friend, 
the  Lady  Grace  Grenville,*'  spcaka  of  Eliot  as  **  being  re- 
solved to  have  him  out  of  hia  impnsonment.**  {NugerU*M 
Memoriels.)  Everv  exertion  failed, 
t  Buthworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3.    lu  this  eztnordioAry  docile 
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was  not  even  sufTered  to  remain  quietly  in  his 
wretched  lodging.  He  was  removed  from  place 
to  place,  each  one  as  **  darke  and  smoakey"  na 
the  first.  **  The  lodging  which  1  had  upon  my 
first  remove  before  Christmas/*  he  writes  to 
Sir  Oliver  Luke,  *'  being  again  altered,  I  may 
saie  of  my  lodgings  in  the  Tower  as  Jacob  for 
his  wages,  'Now,  then,  ten  times  have  they 
chaunged  it ;'  but,  I  thank  God,  not  once  has 
it  caused  an  alteration  of  my  mind — so  infinite 
is  that  mercie  which  has  hitherto  protected 
mee,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  it  with 
mee.**  He  concludes  by  referring  to  some 
**  light  papers"  which  seem  to  have  engaged 
him  in  the  intervals  of  his  greater  work.  "  When 
you  have  wearied  your  good  thoughts  with 
those  light  papers  that  I  sent  you,  return  them 
with  the  corrections  of  your  judgment.  I  may 
one  day  send  you  others  of  more  worth,  if  it 
please  Grod  to  continue  me  this  leisure  and  my 
health ;  but  the  best  can  be  but  broken  and  in 
patches,  from  hhn  that  dares  not  hazard  to 
gather  them.  Such  thinges,  from  me,  falling 
like  the  leaves  in  autumn  soe  variously  and 
uncertainly,  that  they  hardly  meet  again  ;  but 
with  you  I  am  confident  what  else  my  weak- 
ness shall  present  will  have  a  faire  acceptance." 
This  allusion  to  his  health  was  ominous.  Sick- 
ness had  already  begun  to  threaten  him. 

Some  days  after  this,  he  writes  to  his  kins- 
man Knightly  (whose  son  afterward  married 
one  of  Hampden's  daughters)  a  description  of 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  his  disorder,  the  colds  of  his  prison. 
**  For  the  present  I  am  wholly  at  a  stand,  and 
have  been  soe  for  this  fortnight  by  a  sicknesse 
which  it  hath  pleased  my  Master  to  impose^  in 
whoso  hands  remain  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  It  comes  originally  from  my  colds, 
with  which  the  cough  having  been  long  upon 
mc  causes  such  ill  efiTccts  to  follow  it,  that  the 
symptoms  are  more  dangerous  than  the  grief; 
it  has  weakened  much  both  the  appetite  and 
concoction,  and  the  outward  strength ;  by  that 
some  doubt  there  is  of  -a  consumption,  but  we 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  application  of  the 
means,  and,  as  the  great  physition,  seek  the 
blessing  from  the  Lord."  Good  humour  and 
easy  quiet,  however,  did  not  desert  him,  though 
his  disease  steadily  advanced.  A  week  after 
the  date  of  the  foregoing,  he  writes  to  Hamp- 
den: "Lately  my  business  hath  been  much 
with  doctors,  so  that,  but  by  them,  I  have  had 
little  trouble  with  myself.  These  three  weeks 
I  have  had  a  full  leisure  to  do  nothing,  and 
strictly  tied  unto  it  either  by  their  direction  or 
my  weakness.     The  cause  originally  was  a 


ment,  the  king^  took  accasioa  also  to  attaok  Eliot.  In  refer- 
ence,  it  mAjr  be  lUppoeed,  to  his  commiHtonera  of  inquiry 
into  Eliot's  pmpe rtjr  having  had  a  "  nihil**  returned  to  them, 
Charles  observes,  **  Notwithstanding  his  miijest7*s  late  dec- 
laration, fur  satisfjing  the  minds  and  affectious  of  his  luying 
subjects,  some  ill-dispoaed  persons  do  spread  false  and  per- 
nicious rumuurs  ahruad;  as  if  the  ecandalons  and  seditious 
proposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  mmde  h^  an  outlawed 
Nian,  desperate  in  mind  andfortumet  Cumultuoosl/  taken  bj 
some  few,  after  that  by  his  majesty's  myal  authority  be  had 
commanded  their  adjournment,  had  been  the  Toice  Uf  the 
whole  House,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  truth.**  The 
words  I  have  printed  in  italics  are  not  in  Rushworth,  but 
Ryraer  sopphes  them.  (Fesdera,  zix^  69.)  The  infatua- 
ted kinr  continues,  **  This  late  abase  haTing  for  the  present 
driven  his  majesty  unwillingly  oat  of  that  coarse,  he  shall 
accoant  it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  an;r  time  to  his 
majesty  for  Parlrameuts ;  the  calling;,  continuing,  and  dis- 
•olving  of  them,  being  always  in  the  lung^  own  power.** 


cold,  but  the  symptoms  that  did  follow  it  spake 
more  sickness ;  a  gradual  indisposition  it  bi^got 
in  all  the  faculties  of  the  bodic.  The  learned 
said  a  consumption  did  attend  it ;  but  I  thank 
God  I  did  not  feel  or  credit  it.  What  they  ad- 
vised as  the  ordinance  that's  appointed  I  was 
content  to  use,  and  in  the  time  I  was  a  patient, 
sufTered  whatever  they  imposed.  Great  is  the 
authority  of  princes,  but  greater  much  is  their's 
who  both  command  our  purses  and  our  wills. 
What  the  success  of  their  government  wills, 
must  be  referred  to  him  that  is  master  of  theii 
power.  I  find  myself  bettered,  though  not 
well,  which  makes  me  the  more  readie  to  €^ 
serve  them.  The  Divine  blessing  must  effec- 
tuate their  wit — it  is  that  medicine  that  has 
hitherto  protected  me,  and  will  continue  me 
among  other  affairs  to  remain  your  faithfnll 
friend."  It  is  afiectinff  to  observe,  even  in  his 
manner  of  writing,  a  characteristic  of  the  fatal 
disorder  that  had  seized  him. 

As  his  illness  became  more  determined,  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  was  increased. 
Pory  the  letter  writer,  indeed,  remarked,  about 
this  time,  "  I  heare  Sir  John  Eliot  is  to  remove 
out  of  his  darke  smoakey  lodging  into  a  bel- 
ter ;"  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  remo- 
val. On  the  contrary,  shortly  before  his  last 
letter  to  Hampden,  he  had  written  to  Bevil 
Grenville  (who  then  opposed  the  court,  hot  af- 
terward, with  no  suspicion  of  his  virtue,  died 
fighting  for  the  king  at  Landsdowne)  a  state- 
ment of  increased  restraint.  His  friend  had  by 
letter  alluded  to  some  rumours  that  were  then 
abroad,*  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Pory  seems 
to  have  gossiped,  as  above,  of  his  probable  lib- 
eration. "  The  restraint  and  watch  uppon  me," 
Eliot  answers,  "  barrs  much  of  my  intercoarse 
with  my  friends ;  while  their  presence  is  de- 
nied me,  and  letters  are  soe  dangerous  and 
suspected,  as  it  is  little  that  way  we  exchange ; 
soe  as  if  circumstances  shall  condemn  me,  I 
must  stand  guiltie  in  their  judgments;  yet 
yours  (though  with  some  difllicultie  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  manie  tin>es  when  it  was  knocking 
at  my  door,  because  their  convoy  could  not  en- 
ter they  did  retire  again,  wherein  I  must  com- 
mend the  caution  &[  your  messenger,  but  at 
length  it  found  a  safe  passage  by  my  servant) 
made  mee  happie  in  your  favour,  for  which  this 
comes  as  a  retribution  and  acknowledgment. 
F^or  those  rumours  which  you  meet  that  are 
but  artificial,  or  by  chance,  it  must  be  yoar 
wisdom  not  to  credit  them.  Manie  such  false 
fires  are  fiyinge  dailie  in  the  ear.  WYken  there 
shall  be  occasion,  expect  that  intelligence 
from  friends  ;  for  which  in  the  meene  time  you 
do  well  to  be  provided ;  tltough  I  shall  crave 
when  that  dispute  falls,  properlie  and  for  rea- 
sons not  deniable,  a  change  of  your  intention 
in  particulars  as  it  concerns  myselfe;  in  the 
rest  I  shall  concur  in  all  readiness  to  serve  you, 
and  in  all  you  shall  command  me  who  am  no- 
thing but  as. you  represent.**    His  concluding 

*  These  rumoun  prerailed  strongly  at  one  time.  They 
arose  out  of  whispers  of  a  poesibility  of  a  ParliamMit :  and 
I  find  it  sUted  in  a  letter  among  the  Harieiaa.  MSS.,  7000, 
dated  Dec.  14,  1631-S,  that  *"  Sir  John  Eliot  hsA.latelj  bees 
coorted  and  cafessed  in  hia  prison  by  some  arest  men  wh» 
are  most  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question.**  If  any  each 
overtures  were  made  to  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  continued 
immoTeable.  RafAii,  isdeed,  aays  distinctly  (toI.  z.,  p.  SSS; 
Molc),  **  Sir  Joiha  ElioC  luwl  been  umpered  with,  bat  wat 
(oond  proof  against  all  temptation.** 
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words  are  aflfectingi.  *<  My  humble  service  to 
your  ladie,  and  tell  her  that  yet  I  doubt  not  to 
kisse  her  hand.    Make  much  of  my  godson.** 

Immediately  after  this,  instead  of  any  evi- 
dence of  better  treatment,  I  have  to  furnish 
proof  of  an  accession  of  the  most  savage  and 
atrocious  seventy.  Eliot  hitherto  had  been 
permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  receive 
▼isits  from  his  friends.  This  poor  privilege 
was  now  withdrawn,  and — it  is  well  that  this 
is  to  be  offered  on  the  best  authority,  or  J  could 
not  have  asked  the  reader  to  give  credence  to 
it — the  comfort  of  a  fire,  necessary  to  life  in  a 
damp  prison,  whose  inmate  already  struggled 
with  a  disorder  brought  on  by  cold,  was,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  de- 
nied to  Eliot !  On  the  26th  of  December,  1 631 , 
he  thus  writes  to  Hampden  : '  « That  I  write 
not  to  you  anything  of  intelligence,  will  be  ex- 
cused when  I  do  let  you  know  that  I  am  under 
a  new  restraint,  by  warrant  from  the  king,  for 
a  supposed  abuse  of  liberty,  in  admitting  a  free 
resort  of  visitants,  and  under  that  colour  hold- 
ing consultations  with  my  friends.  My  lodg- 
ings are  removed,  and  I  am  now  where  candle- 
light may  be  suffered,  but  scarce  fire.  I  hope 
you  will  think  that  this  exchange  of  places 
makes  not  a  change  of  minds.  The  same  pro- 
tector is  still  with  me,  and  the  same  confidence, 
and  these  things  can  have  end  by  him  that 
gives  them  being.  None  but  my  servants,  kardly 
my  ton,  may  have  admittance  to  me.  My  friends 
I  must  desire,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  forbear 
coming  to  the  Tower.  You  among  them  are 
chief,  and  have  the  first  place  in  this  intelli- 
gence. I  have  now  leisure,**  he  continues, 
with  affecting  resignation,  "  and  shall  dispose 
myself  to  business  ;  therefore  those  loose  pa- 
pers which  you  had,  I  would  cast  out  of  the 
way,  being  now  returned  again  unto  me.  In 
your  next  give  me  a  word  or  two  of  note ;  for 
those  translations  you  excepted  at,  you  know 
we  are  blind  towards  ourselves;  our  friends 
must  be  our  glasses ;  therefore  in  this  I  crave 
(what  in  all  things  I  desire)  the  reflection  of 
your  judgment.** 

llius,  in  the  midst  of  his  worst  sufferings, 
Eliot  had  the  consolation  and  sustainment  of 
the  philosophical  work  in  which  he  had  enga- 
ged. His  own  study,  as  I  have  described,  had 
been  plundered  of  its  papers  and  sealed  up  by 
the  king;  but  his  friends  supplied  him  with 
books ;  and  in  this  office,  as  m  every  other 
care  and  kindness,  Hampden  was  most  for- 
ward.* Sfar  Robert  Cotton's  library  would  have 
proyed  of  inestimable  value  to  Eliot  at  this 
time,  as  some  few  years  before  it  had  served  a 
kindred  spirit,t  but  the  atrocious  tyranny  that 
now  prevailed  had  reached  its  learned  owner. 
Accused  of  having  furnished  precedents  to  Set- 
den  and  Eliot,  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  great  libra- 
ry was  seized  and  hekl  by  the  king ;  and,  una- 
ble to  survive  its  loss,  the  great  scholar  died.^ 

*  I  tball  hare  a  more  (nrtper  opportunity  (in  the  notice  of 
BanpJen)  of  ekciting  a  namber  of  delifrhtfnl  peraonal  char- 
acteriatiei  from  his  present  conduct  to  bis  friend. 

t  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  See  an  interesting  letter  in  the 
Biograpliie  Britannica,  vol.  y.,  p.  3485. 

t  Tke  foiloariDg  eatract  from  SirSymonds  D'Ewes*  diary 
is  deeply  affecting :  '*  When  I  went  several  times  to  visit 
WDd  oomfort  him  [Sir  Robert  Cotton]  in  the  year  1630,  he 
would  tell  BM,  '  ther  had  broken  his  heart,  that  had  lucked 
«p  \um  library  from  ninu*  I  easily  guessed  the  reason,  be- 
CKOM  his  boMNir  BDd  esteem  were  much  impaired  by  this 


I  have  spoken  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  that  of 
Eliot.  It  is  impossible,  in  describing  Eliot*s  la- 
bours at  this  moment — when. 

Active  still,  and  anrestraiu*d,  his  mind 
Explored  the  long  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison  hoars  ennchM  the  world— > 

not  to  recollect  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Kin- 
dred they  were,  at  least  in  magnanimity  of 
spirit  and  largeness  of  intellect.  If  it  were 
worth  while,  I  could  point  out  other  resem- 
blances. Their  faces,  in  portraits  I  have  seen, 
I  were  strongly  like.  They  were  both  of  old  Dev- 
I  onshire  families ;  both  were  new  residents  in 
I  Cornwall ;  and,  through  the  Champernownes, 
I  one  of  whom  had  given  birth  to  Raleigh,  their 
families  were  in  a  degree  related.*  They 
both  died  victims  of  the  grossest  tyranny,  but 
not  till  they  had  illustrated  to  the  world  exam- 
ples of  fearless  endurance,  and  left,  for  the 
world*s  instruction,  the  fruit  of  their  prison 
hours.  In  one  particular  here,  or,  rather,  ac- 
cident, the  resemblance  fails  ;  for  Raleigh's  in- 
tention of  benefit  was  fulfilled  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  labours,  while  Eliot*s  have  remain- 
ed to  the  present  day  unpublished,  disregarded, 
almost  unknown.  I  shall  shortly  endeavour  to 
remove  from  literature,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
this  reproach  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  Eliot  himself  to  complete  this 
allusion  to  Raleigh,  by  one  of  the  finest  trib- 
utes that  has  yet  been  paid  to  that  gallant  and 
heroic  spirit. 

The  health  of  the  imprisoned  philosopher 
sank  day  by  day.  His  "  attorney  at  law,"  how- 
ever, told  Pory  that  he  was  the  same  cheerful 
and  undaunted  man  as  ever.  His  friends  now 
appear  to  have  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  him.  I  quote  from  one  of  Pory's 
manuscript  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Puckering  :t 
''On  Tuesday  was  sennight,  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  made  a  motion  to  the  judges  of 
King's  Bench  for  Sir  John  Eliot,  that,  whereas 
the  doctors  were  of  opinion  he  could  never  re- 
cover of  his  consumption  until  such  time  as 
he  might  breathe  in  purer  air,  they  would,  for 
some  certain  time,  grant  him  his  enlargement 
for  that  purpose.  Whereunto  my  Lord-chief- 
justice  Richardson  answered,  that  although 
Sir  John  were  brought  low  in  body,  yet  waa  fas 
as  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  submit  to  the  king,  nor  to  the  justice 
of  that  court.  In  fine,  it  was  concluded  by  the 
bench  to  refer  him  to  the  king  by  way  of  petl* 
tion  **  • 

Eliot  refused  to  do  this,  proceeded  still  with 
his  treatise,  and  uttered  no  complaint.  Hamp- 
den continued  to  send  him  books,  and,  with 
delicate  good  sense,  rallies  him  to  his  labours : 
*<  Make  good  use  of  the  bookes  you  shall  re- 
ceive from  mee,  and  of  your  time  ;  be  sure  you 
shall  render  a  strict  account  of  both  to  your 
ever  assured  friend. "    As  the  work  progressed, 


fatal  accident ;  and  his  house,  that  was  formerly  frequented 
by  great  and  honourable  personages,  as  by  learned  men  of 
all  sorts,  remained  now,  upon  the  matter,  empty  and  deso- 
late. I  underst'Hxl  fmm  himself  and  others,  that  Dr.  Neile 
and  Dr.  Laud,  two  prelates  that  had  been  stigmatized  in  tho 
first  [last  ?]  session  of  Parliament  in  1098,  were  his  sore  en- 
emies. He  was  so  outworn,  within  a  few  months,  with  an- 
guish and  grief,  as  his  face,  which  had  formerly  been  mddy 
and  well  coloured,  was  wholly  changed  into  a  grim  and 
blackish  paleness,  near  to  the  resemblance  and  nue  of  a 
dead  visage.**    Within  a  "  few  months'*  more  he  died. 

*  See  a  statement  at  p.  1  of  this  memoir  ;  and  Biog.  Brit., 
Tol.  v„  p.  3407.  t  Sloane  M8S.,  4179. 
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it  w«t  sent  in  portions  to  Hampden,  who  criti- 
ctsed  it.  and,  as  I  shall  show,  gave  value  to  his 
praise  by  occasional  objection  :  "  And  that  to 
saiisfV  you,  not  myselfe,  but  that  by  obeying 
you  iii  a'  command  so  contrary  to  my  own  dis- 
pi)sitiun,  you  may  measure  how  large  a  power 
you  have  over  John  Hampden."  Very  little 
political  allusion  passed  in  these  letters.  It 
was  a  dangerous  subject  to  touch,  for  Eliqjt's 
correspondence  was  never  safe  from  exposure.* 
Some  time  before,  he  had  mentioned  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  Grenville  ;  and  he  wrote  to 
Denzil  Hollis  a  letter  which  bears  upon  politi- 
cal affairs,  but  only  in  dark  hints,  which  he 
might  not  express  more  plainly.  **  Through  a 
long  silence,"  he  says,  *'I  hope  you  can  re- 
taine  the  confidence  and  memoire  of  your 
frende.  He  that  knows  your  virtue  in  the 
generale  cannot  doubt  any  particular  of  your 
charitie.  The  corruption  of  this  age,  if  no  oth- 
er danger  might  occur,  were  Bn  excuse,  even 
in  business,  for  not  writing.  The  sun,  we  see, 
begets  divers  monsters  on  the  earth  when  it 
has  heat  and  violence  ;  time  may  do  more  on 
paper ;  therefore,  the  safest  intercourse  is  by  j 
harts ;  in  this  way  I  have  much  intelligence  to 
give  you,  but  you  may  divine  it  without  proph- 
esie." 

Nearly  four  years  had  now  passed  over  Eliot 
in  his  prison.  Those  popular  leaders  who  had 
been  subjected  to  confinement  at  the  same 
time,  had  all  of  them,  within  th6  first  eighteen 
months,  obtained  their  release,  t  Eliot  only 
was  detained.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treatise  that  had  so  long  served  to  keep  up  his 
interest  and  attention,  he  appears  to  have  sunk 
rapidly.  Almost  worn  out  by  his  illness,  his 
friends  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  petition 
the  king.  The  account  of  his  "  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding" is  affecting  to  the  last  degree.  I  give 
it  in  the  .words  of  a  letter  from  Pory  to  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering :  ♦•  Hee  first  presented  a 
petition  to  his  majesty,  by  the  hand  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, his  keeper,  to  this  effect:  'Sir,  your 
judges  have  committed  mee  to  prison  here  in 
your  Tower  of  London,  wliere,  by  reason  of 
the  quality  of  the  ayer,  I  am  fhllen  into  a  dan- 
gerous disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  majes- 
tj  you  will  command  your  judges  to  sett  mee 
at  liberty,  that,  for  recovery  of  my  health,  I 
may  take  some  fresh  ayer,'  &c.  Whereunto 
his  majestie's  answer  was,  *  it  was  not  humble 
enough.'  Then  Sir  John  sent  another  petition, 
By  his  own  sonne,  to  the  effect  following :  *  Sir, 
I  am  hartily  sorry  I  have  displeased  your  majes- 
ty, and,  having  so  said,  doe  humbly  beseech 
you  once  againe  to  comand  your  judges  to  sett 
me  at  liberty,  that,  when  I  have  recovered  my 
health,  I  may  retume  back  to  my  prison,  there 
to  undergoe  suche  punishment  as  God  hath  al- 
lotted unto  mee,'  6lc.  Upon  this  the  lieuten- 
ant came  and  expostulated  with  him,  saying  it 
was  proper  to  him,  and  common  to  none  else, 

*  Muy  of  Hampien'a  most  beaatiful  letters  iwt«t  remch- 
«d  him. 

i  Before  Valentine  had  obtained  hit  bail,  E^iot  began  to 
■Qtpect  him  of  jugglinf;  for  releaae ;  and  he  writes  of  him 
to  a  friend,  Thomas  Godfrej,  "  This  is  all  I  can  tell  yon  of 
him,  unless  by  supposition  I  coald  judge  him  in  his  reser- 
vations and  retirement,  knocling  at  some  back  door  of  the 
ooort^  at  which,  if  he  enter  to  preferment,  yon  shall  know 
it  from  your  faithful  friend.**  I  coald  furnish  many  such 
pnxifs  of  the  jealoas  care  with  which  Eliot  watched  the 
virtue  of  his  fnendi. 


to  doe  that  office  of  delivering  petitions  for  his 
prisoners.  And  if  Sir  John,  in  a  third  petition, 
would  humble  himsclfe  to  his  majestic  in  ac« 
knowledging  his  fault  and  craving  pardon,  he 
would  willingly  deliver  it,  and  m^e  no  doubt 
but  hee  should  obtaine  his  liberty.  Unto  this 
Sir  John*8  answer  was :  *  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  friendly  advise,  but  my  spirits  are  growea 
feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  restore  unto  their  former  vigour,  I  will 
take  it  farther  into  my  consideration.*  "* 

That  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  account  can- 
not be  doubted.  Pory  collected  the  particulars 
after  the  death  of  Eliot,  and  gives  us  his  au- 
thority. »*  A  gentleman,"  he  says,  **  not  un- 
known to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  told  me,  from  Lord 
Cottington*s  mouth,  that  Sir  John  Eliot*s  late 
manner  of  proceeding  was  this."  Moreover, 
in  one  of  Lord  Cottington's  own  despatches  to 
Wentworth,  the  savage  satisfaction  with  which 
the  court  had  received,  and  with  which  they 
knew  Lord  Wentworth  would  also  receive,  the 
assurance  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  for- 
midable Eliot,  is  permitted  to  betray  itself. 
"Your  old  dear  friend.  Sir  John  Eliot,"  ob- 
serves the  Chancellor  of  the  £Ixchequer  to  the 
Lord- deputy  of  Ireland,  winding  up  a  series  of 
important  advices  with  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  "18  VSBY  LICE  TO  DIE."t 

Within  two  months  from  that  date  Lord  Cot- 
tington's  prediction  was  accomplished.  Eliot, 
however,  had  yet  a  duty  of  life  left,  which  he 
performed  with  characteristic  purpose.  He 
sent  for  a  painter  to  the  Tower,  and  had  his 
portrait  painted,  exactly  as  he  then  appeared, 
worn  out  by  disease,  and  with  a  face  of  ghast- 
ly paleness.  This  portrait  he  gave  to  his  son, 
that  it  might  hang  on  the  walls  of  Port  Eliot, 
near  a  painting  which  represented  him  in  vig- 
orous manhood — a  constant  and  vivid  evidence 
of  the  suflTcrings  he  had  unshrinkingly  borne — 
"  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny." These  pictures  are  at  Port  Eliot  still.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  loan  of  the  earlier 
portrait,  by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  St  Gemiain^s. 
It  represents  a  face  of  perfect  health,  and  keen- 
ly intellectual  proportious.  In  this  respect,  in 
its  wedgc-likc  shape,  in  the  infinite  majesty  of 
the  upper  region,  and  the  sudden  narrowness 
of  the  lower,  it  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  face 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Action  speaks  out  from 
the  quick,  keen  eye,  and  meditation  from  the 
calm  breadth  of  the  brow.  In  the  disposition 
of  the  hair  and  the  peaked  beard,  it  appears,  to 
a  casual  glance,  not  unlike  Vandyke's  Charles. 
The  later  portrait  is  a  profoundly  melancholy 
contrast.  It  is  wretchedly  painted,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  reality  of  death-like  life.  It  pre- 
sents Eliot  in  a  very  elegant  morning  dress, 
apparently  of  lace,  and  bears  the  inscription  of 
having  been  "  painted,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  in  the  Tower." 

In  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  Eliot  presen^ 
ed  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. I  quote  the  last  of  his  letters  to  Hamp- 
den. "  Besides  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
fhvour  that  have  so  much  compassion  on  your 
frend,  I  have  little  to  return  you  from4Um  that 
has  nothing  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  the 

*  Harleian  MSS.,  7000. 

t  StralTord'a  Sute  papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  79,  dated  October 
18,  1<}33. 
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contestation  that  I  have  betu'ecn  an  ill  bodie 
and  the  aer,  that  quarrcU,  and  arc  friends,  as 
the  summer  winds  affect  them.  I  have  these 
three  daies  been  abroad,*  and  as  often  brought 
in  new  impressions  of  the  colds,  yet,  body,  and 
strength,  and  appetite,  I  finde  myself  bettered 
by  the  motion.  Cold  at  first  was  the  occasion 
of  my  sickness,  heat  and  tenderness  by  close 
keepingein  my  chamber  has  since  increast  my 
weakneits.  Air  and  exercise  are  thought  most 
proper  to  rrpuire  it,  which  are  the  prescription 
of  my  doctors,  though  noe  physic.  I  thank 
God  other  medicines  I  now  take  not,  but  tliose 
catholicons,  and  doe  hope  I  shall  not  need 
them.  As  children  learn  to  go,  I  shall  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  aer ;  practice  and  use  will 
conipassc  it,  and  now  and  then  a  fiUl  is  an  in- 
struction for  the  future.  These  varieties  He 
does  trie  us  with,  that  will  have  na  perfect  at 
all  part:*,  and  as  he  gives  the  trial,  he  likewise 
gives  the  ability  that  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
worke.  He  has  the  Philistine  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  will,  and  those  that  trust  him,  under 
his  protection  and  defence.  O !  infinite  mercy 
of  our  master,  deare  friend,  how  it  abounds  to 
us,  that  arc  unworthy  of  his  service !  How 
broken !  how  imperfect !  how  perverse  and 
crooked  are  our  waise  in  obedience  to  him ! 
how  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  provi- 
dence to  us  !  drawn  out  through  all  occurrents 
and  particulars  to  the  whole  length  and  meas- 
ure of  our  time !  how  perfect  is  his  hand  that 
has  given  his  Sonne  unto  us,  and  through  him 
has  promised  likewise  to  give  us  all  things--- 
relieving  our  wants,  sanctifying  our  necessi- 
ties, preventing  our  dangers,  freeing  us  from 
all  extremities,  and  dying  himself  for  us! 
WTiat  can  we  render!  what  retribution  can 
we  make  worthy  soe  great  a  majestic  1  worthy 
sach  love  and  favour  1  We  have  nothing  but 
ourselves,  who  are  unworthy  above  all,  and 
yett  that,  as  all  other  things,  is  his.  For  us  to 
offer  up  that,  is  but  to  give  him  of  his  owne, 
and  that  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  at  first 
received  it,  which  yet  (for  infinite  in  his  good- 
nesse  for  the  merits  of  his  Sonne)  he  is  con- 
tented to  accept.  This,  dear  frend,  must  be 
the  comfort  of  his  children  ;  this  is  the  phytic 
we  must  use  in  all  our  sicknesse  and  extremi- 
ties ;  this  is  the  strengthening  of  the  wcake, 
the  nuriching  of  the  poore,  the  libertie  of  the 
captive,  the  health  of  the  diseased,  the  life  of 
those  that  die,  the  death  of  the  wretched  life  of 
sin  !  And  this  happiness  have  his  saints.  The 
contemplatisn  of  this  happiness  has  led  me  al- 
most beyond  the  compass  of  a  letter ;  but  the 
haste  I  use  unto  my  frends,  and  the  affection 
that  does  move  it,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me. 
Fiends  should  communicate  their  joyes :  this, 
as  the  greatest,  therefore,  I  could  not  but  im- 
part unto  my  frend,  being  therein  moved  by  the 
present  expectation  of  your  letters,  which  al- 
ways have  the  grace  of  much  intelligence,  and 
are  happiness  to  him  that  is  trulie  yours." 
I  add  to  this  an  extract  from  one  of  Pory*s 


I  *  Thm  prtciBcCa  of  hit  miwm,  it  ia  annecetMiy  to  add, 
•aeloMd  tW  ^  abfoad"  of  Eliot.  The  "  air  and  exerciae'' 
hm  afterwAid  BMHtiona,  aa  haTinc  aomewhst  "bettered** 
bin,  were  onlf  whmt  he  could  win  Trum  a  few  aarrow  pacea 
withiD  the  wmlb  of  the  Tower.  It  ia  eaav  to  conclude  from 
this,  thnt  a  right  of  hia  native  coontry,  the  greeting  of  one 
heaUhfal  Coniah  brease,  would  almoat  iaataatJ j  have  n- 


letters,  dated  November  15, 1632.  "  The  same 
Bight,  .Monday,  having  met  with  Sir  John  El- 
iot's attorney  in  St.  Paul's  ^lurchyard,  he  told  • 
me  he  had  been  that  morning  with  Sir  John  in  . 
the  Tower,  and  found  him  so  far  spent  with 
his  consumption  as  not  like  to  live  a  week 
longer."* 

Ho  survived  twelve  days.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  1632,  Sir  John  Eliot  died.  Imme- 
diately aAer  the  event,  his  son  (Richard,  as  I 
presume,  since  he  did  not  go  abroad  as  he  pur- 
posed) "petitioned  his  majesty  once  more,  Iieo 
would  bee  pleased  to  permitt  his  body  to  be 
carried  into  Cornwall,  there  to  be  buried. 
Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the  peti- 
tion, '  I^tt  Sir  Johu  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  dyed.'  "f 
This  attempt  to  wreak  an  indignity  on  the  re- 
mains of  Eliot  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  Charles's  system.  A  paltry  piece  of 
heartless  spite  on  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man 
appropriately  closes  a  series  of  unavailing  at- 
tempts to  reduce  his  living  soul.  What  re- 
mained of  the  great  statesman  was  thrust  into 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  Tower  church,  and 
the  court  rejoiced  that  its  great  enemy  was 
gone. 

Faithful  and  brave  hearts  were  left  to  re- 
member this,  and  the  sufferings  of  Eliot  were 
not  undergone  in  vain.  They  bore  their  part 
in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  ailer  struggle. 
His  name  was  one  of  its  watchwords,  and  it 
had  none  more  glorious.  His  sufferings,  then, 
have  been  redeemed.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  no  more  than  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  his  life.  Those  purposes,  and  the  ac- 
tions which  illustrated  and  sustained  them,  I 
have  described  in  these  pages,  for  the  firct 
time,  with  fidelity  and  minuteness.  In  doing 
this,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities  so  fully,  that 
any  reiteration  of  them  here  might  be  tedious, 
and  is  certainly  unnecessary.  In  estimating 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  our  view  is  lim- 
ited by  the  nature  of  the  political  struggle  in 
which  he  acted.  We  have  sufficient  evidence, 
however,  to  advance  from  that  into  a  greater 
and  more  independent  field  of  achievement 
and  design.  His  genius  would  assuredly  have 
proved  itself  as  equal  to  the  perfect  govern- 
ment of  a  state,  as  it  showed  itself  supreme  in 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  state  from  misgov- 
emment.  As  a  leader  of  opposition,  he  has 
had  no  superior  in  history,  probably  no  equal. 
His  power  of  resource,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
was  brilliant  to  the  last  degree,  and  his  elo- 
quence was  of  the  highest  order,  llie  moral 
structure  of  his  mind  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
that  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
graced  humanity.    It  ranks  with  theirs. 

Yet  this  is  he  whose  memory  has  been  in- 
sulted by  a  series  of  monstrous  slanders  dung 
out  against  it  by  political  opponents  with  a 
recklessness  beyond  parallel!  The  time  for 
such  slanders,  however,  has  happily  passed 
away,  and  the  name  of  John  Eliot  may  now  be 
preserved,  unsullied,  for  the  aff!*ection  and  ven- 
eration of  his  countrymen. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  this  great  per- 
son, I  shall  subjoin  as  an  appendix  to  this  me- 


*  Harleian  M8S.,  7000. 


t  Ibid.,  7000. 
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moir.  I  am  about  to  examine  his  philosophical 
treatise  for,  I  believe,  the  first  time.  It  ha« 
•  been  mentioned,  certainly  by  more  writers  than 
one,  and  about  twenty  lines  have  been  quoted 
from  it ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  appre- 
ciation it  has  received.  No  one  has  yet  shown 
any  evidence  of  other  than  the  most  superficial 


glance  at  its  contents ;  none  of  its  passages  pf  ^# Milton, 


mingled  sweetness  and  grandeur  have  been 
quoted ;  no  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  de- 
scribe them.  I  am  about  to  remove  this  re- 
proach from  literature,  and  to  enrich  it  with 
several  specimens  of  thought  and  style,  which 
might  give  an  added  lustre  to  the  reputation 
of  our  loftiest  whteis  in  prose— 4o  a  Hooker  or 


A        • 


APPENDIX. 


SOKE  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  PHILOSOPHICAL  TREATISE, 
mwrmMb 

THE  MONARCHY  OF  MAN, 

WBITTXN  BT  8IK  JOHK  BLIOT  DUBIBO  HI8  LAST  IMPBISONMBHT. 


A  cownvBftATloiv  of  rach  »il«ctiiif  interest  ii  to  imme- 
iitmlj  mnd  midlr  excited  in  lookinff  at  the  first  page  of  this 
gwwaicript,  that  1  hare  had  it  carerallr  copied  for  the  read- 


,        It  pteaeaU  at  onoe  the  scene  of  Eliot^s  iniphi 

•ad  the  lonely  and  weary  hours  this  cherisheu  work  may 


The  pore  exaltation  of  the  philoeonher  is 
»ppronched  nost  nearlr  br  the  simplicity  of  a  child  ;  and 


^M.rm  lightened. 

»ppronched  no 

Iwtyw  toochinr  is  the  ehilolike  cars  and  iaterest  which,  to 
«irhile  away  tke  lingerinff  time,  has  so  elaborately  wroaght 
icaelf  vithin  eTeiyletter  of  this  exquisite  title !  Crouching 
leader  tike  T  and  the  11  two  faces  will  be  detected— rather 


ungain,  indeed,  but  still  suflkienft  to  remind  the  solitaiy 
prisoner  of  the  more  '*  human  &ce  divine.**  I  leave  the  rest 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  which  is,  in  many  rrspecta, 
silently  and  deeply  appealed  to.  I  will  only  aild  that  the 
omission  of  the  word  **  fecit,"  in  the  truly  and  touchiagly 
noble  motto,  appears  to  me  tu  be  in  the  highest  taste,  ft 
reads,  as  it  stands,  like  an  almdged  motto  on  a  shield,  chiv- 
alrcras  and  significant.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  judgment  of 
the  only  tWQ  writers  who  have  given  the  title  of  this  trea- 
tise, that  they  undertake  to  repair  Eliot's  omission  in  this  ro- 
jspect 


r^SLl^illi'JJ 


Th»  wood-cnt,  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  is  verr  conaidenbly 
itdoned  from  the  original,  which  is  of  a  folio  site.  The 
tmtise  itself  oeeupies  two  hundred  and  forty  folio  pages, 
ehich  am  written  over  with  extreme  closeness,  and  by  no 
■tsM  ao  lefibly  as  the  specimen  before  the  reader,  filipt 
WM  fond  of  abbreviatioas ;  and  the  key  of  his  style,  i»  <kll 
^vtieular,  haa  growa  something  rusty,  and  tnes  tk*  y»> 


The  trsatiit  apiaa  with  a  general  propoeition  in  favour  of 
what  EUol  CfeB*  tltf  covenant  of  monarchy.  The  exami^ 
flf  man's  sravdqrCDDows  the  monarchy  of  the  mind  as  the 
fwatest  of  thoat  eovsnaata,  after  that  of  the  govemoMnt  of 
Mturs,  of  God. 

*«Of  an  eoveaaates,  kingdomes  are  the  best,  answering 
to  the  Unt  aad  higheet,  both  of  institutions  and  examples, 
^\Vf»  ia  tlM  poKew  of  man  or  tba  praaident  of  his  maker. 


Next  to  that  qreat  monarchie  and  kingdome,  pu>d  mA  /om^ 
■oaieii  Aa6e(,  m  which  the  microcoeme,  the  whole  world,  is 
comprehended,  is  the  monarchie  of  man,  that  little  world 
and  microcoeme,  coming  the  neerest,  both  in  order  and  pro- 
portion, for  exoellencie  of  matter  and  exquisitnes  of  fonnt. 
In  tyrae  and  order  nothing  makes  to  question  it ;  it  [ 
•he  instant  and  imediate  successor  of  that  greater,  v  " 

the  Creation  being  aeeomplisht,  man  was  madeafii 

In  excellency  and  proportion  what  paralell  may  il  IwraT 
what  similitude  can  be  given  it  f  its  forme  beeing  Mka  the 
disposition  of  the  heavens,  soe  geometrioall  and  exact,  that 
each  part,  each  orbe,  hath  his  owne  motion,  in  his  own 
tyme,  to  his  owne  ends,  genuine  and  proper." 

The  course  of  each  **  orbe  and  member"  is  pnraned  in 
terms  of  exalted  eulogy,  and  the  **  antter"  is  next  handled. 
By  this  is  meant  the  subject  matter  of  t^p 
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mrnt.  which  f>inl)nic«>€  nothin?  fxtnneoug,  nathii)f(  ccmnort- 
ed  with  mat'iri's  (hat  an  inferior,  in  point  of  grandeur,  to 
man  himself. 

"Thv  exi>eIlcnro  of  tho  matter  likewise  does  appear,  in 
that  It  IS  not  an  invention  of  hununitiv,  a  fabhke  of  art, 
hut  of  a  buimtance  heuucniy,  the  perfection  of  all  creatures, 
the  true  image  of  the  Deity.  Twere  too  lowe,  to«>  narrow, 
fur  the  founder  to  reduce  the  (^uorumeut  to  Iwakts,  and  to 
confiiie  it  to  tliat  couipasse,  which  yet  likt^wise  was  cast 
w:thin  niairs  will,  and  those  thinfr«  submitted  to  his  use. 
This  were  unworthie  the  onginall,  that  Iransrcndent  frrvat- 
ncs  fniin  whence  tins  cxtH'llcucu  is  derived,  to  applie  it 
cuiely  to  such  things.  And  much  more  witrc  it  unworthie 
tho  cuds,  the  g^Iory  and  the  himcir,  of  that  frrcutncs  which 
reflects  from  purer  obiccts.  Tis  l.infer,  'tis  better.  Tis 
of  man  chiefly  this  goverment  consists.  Man,  to  He  the 
gtiuemour  of  hunselfo,  an  exact  mniiarcbie  withiu  him,  in  tlie 
comptjsition  of  which  state  u»thiiig  without  Uiin  may  have 
interest,  but  all  stands  subservieut  to  his  use,  hee  only  to 
hia  maker.'' 

Eliot  then  proposes  to  consider  the  ct^fiiponent  parts  of 
this  monarchy,  and  tbc  rf>lutivi<  duties  they  sustain. 

*'  In  this  ni'onarchie  of  man.  t«>  make  the  oxrcUenre  c(m- 
■picuous,  first  is  retjuisite  a  descriptiun  of  the  parts,  then 
the  knowledge  of  theire  dutiis  ;  that,fuery  nifinlMr  beeing 
serne.aud  thts  office  it  sustaiuux,  it  may  tht;n  up[ieur  of  what 
use  and  advantni^es  thry  nm,  what  siivorall  nicrilts  they 
iiiiplio,  both  in  degrees  and  siinplie,  whut  ccmfcrruce  they 
have,  of  huw  much  importauco  to  tbo  geuerall,  what  cor- 
rcsp(}tidrnce  and  rr.lalious  with  themselves. 

"  In  tlic  jiarts,  thf  miiide  di>th  sitt  us  sovnraiKne,  in  the 
thnne  and  center  of  the  heart,  the  smiiim  of  most  aptnes 
btjth  for  intelhgcncn  and  coinaud.  Twf>  sorts  of  servants 
diie  attend  him,  daylic  adiiiinistRnng  in  thut  court ;  tho  ouu 
for  use  anil  biiNinosse,  as  I'lutarchc  has  it  uf  Craterus,  friends 
and  servants  to  the  KINU;  tlie  other,  like  Ilephestion.  for 
|>lc»sun>  and  dtslmhl,  friends  and  servants  unto  ALE  xahdku. 
rhcse,  the  rationall  and  bruite  faculties  of  the  s«>ulr,  are 
Ixith  nocessant;  in  thoire  kinds,  liitth  useful]  to  their  s-.iver- 
aigne.  though  differing  in  thcire  service,  and  ditrcnng  in 
the  way. 

*•  Of  the  first  a  senate  is  composed,  a  solid  Iw^ly  for  rouncili 
and  advice,  still  intent  on  the  gouemment.  Such  are  mem- 
one,  judseinent,  fancie,  and  thcire  like.  Tho  socttiid  are 
the  waiters  and  followers,  which  res|iect  not  the  affaires, 
but  the  presence,  of  theire  king,  as  the  will  and  aHcrtiuns 
thnt  acf:om[»anic  him.  Subservient  to  thes<.>,  and  uccurdiiig 
t<»  these  principles,  all  other  things  ore  mov'd,  every  part 
and  member  in  his  ]>Iace  ;  tlio  creat  officers  beeing  the  sen- 
era :  and  ministers  suUiniinate,  the  organs  ;  the  subioct, 
the  ImkIv,  in  which  all  these  sulwiat,  and  though  the  uoit 
uiiiuiiie  part  it  l>e,  yet  it  is  truoly  cidled  the  center  and 
foundation  of  the  rest. 

**  This  is  the  frame  and  constitution  of  this  monarchie, 
and  of  these  {larts  it  does  cousist.'' 

The  question  follows  of  the  several  offices  and  duties x>f 
these  various  part^  and  "  Un  this  point,**  Ehot  observes, 
with  an  allusion  of  extreme  elegance, "  wee  shall  endeaviMir 
to  oxprcsse,  as  young  |iainters  doe  rare  beauties,  some  lines 
and  slight  reseinbUinces,  though,  in  the  exactness,  wee 
come  shint  of  the  true  figure  and  (>erfcction." 

"  There  is  one  common  duetie  of  them  all,  to  which  all 
are  equally  obliged  ;  prince  as  well  as  snlw^cts,  subiects  as 
theire  pnnce  ;  all  offices  are  directed  to  this  end,  and  all  are 
accomi>tab]e  for  that  trust ;  proportionablv  indeed  to  the 
qunlhties  they  arc  in ;  'jrer>metrically,  and  ad  pomliis,  though 
not  anthmetically  and  alike.  The  greater  and  more  digrni- 
fied,  for  more,  as  more  advantage  has  been  given  thum ;  the 
lesse,  and  alt,  for  somewhat  to  the  capacities  they  have. 
Which  is  for  the  couservaticm  <if  the  whole,  the  ]»ublike 
utilitie  and  good,  wherein  all  indeavours  must  conterminate 
as  theire  alisolute  and  true  end. 

**And  the  reason  is  binding  in  this  point.  For  if  the 
whole  fabnke  be  desolved,  how  can  a  part  subsist  T  Be  it 
tho  chamber  of  the  council!,  the  head  ;  or  the  king's  throne, 
the  hnart ;  or  yet,  which  is  more  excellent,  what  they  both 
containe,  the  king  himself  and  councell,  the  mind  and  facul- 
ties of  reason  :  what  subeistance  can  they  have,  or  what  be- 
ing can  they  hold,  without  that  frame  and  body  of  which 
they  are  king  and  coaacell  ?  A  father  is  soe  caUed,  but  in 
relation  to  a  child  ;  and  if  that  childhood  cease,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  father.  It  is  ignorance,  madness,  to  think  that  in  a 
disjuncture  they  can  stand,  either  the  phnce  or  the  sub- 
iect ;  when  the  prince  is  such  but  in  referrence  to  the  sub- 
iect,  and  the  subiect  has  not  being  without  the  subsistance 
of  th«  atate.  Adeo  manif^tum  tat  (as  an  emperour  speaks 
in  Tacitus)  neq ;  perire  neq ;  mi/vm  c«#e,  nui  wut,  J^. 
The  ctwiunetnre  is  so  strict,  that  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
generall,  nue  partiniler  can  be  fut ;  and,  without  preserva- 
tlun  of  the  members,  the  body  eannot  stand ;  therefore  each 
part  must  strive  for  the  cona*Tvatiim  of  the  whole,  and  that 
wh'de  intend  the  presenratiun  of  the  purta." 

Eliot  then  reduces  to  two  heads,  the  division  and  limita- 
tion of  their  reipective  duties.    The  passage  is  striking. 

**Th#  tieg  ia  to  ownmanil ;  tho  aubiact  Co  obey.    Both, 


however,  with  like  readines  in  theire  plnoes,  and  like  af- 
fection to  each  other.  The  subiect  must  not  nutke  his  eea- 
ter  in  himself,  and  direct  onel^  his  indeavoaia  to  that  endv 
as  if  there  they  wure  Ut  terminate  ;  but  tlioj  Boat  alwaiee 
Ih>  with  respuct  unto  his  soueraigue,  and  to  tlie  paUikr  guod, 
therein  inclining  his  will.  As  the  king  is  to  answere  ihii 
observance  in  corresiKindcncy  thereof,  he  must  not  retire  hie 
thoughts  to  private  purposes  ami  designes,  respects  that  aro 
particuler.  poculier  interests  of  hisowne  ;  but  his  authority 
must  move  ax  it  has  liceo  appointed,  tn  onftne,  fur  his  sui^ 
iccts,  fur  tho  commcm  uso  and  l>enefit,  for  the  safety  sn*! 
tranquillitie  of  the  state,  for  the  singuler  advantage  ul  eaih 
member,  and  the  universall  happincsse  and  good.*^" 

The  treatise  now  flows  naturally  into  an  cxantination  of 
the  analogies  of  civil  government. 

"  And  in  this,  generally,  this  monarchte  is  agreeable  to 
all  others,  of  the  same  frame  and  constitution ;  and  what  ia 
true  in  them  is  conclusive  upon  this,  their  reasons  Uiuf 
alike  ;  as  cunversively  from  this,  may  be  argued  to  the  re«t. 
Wee  will  therefore  consider  them  together,  to  see  bow  tho 
authority  does  arise,  and  what  powers  and  judgments  havo 
iHten  giuen  them.  That  done,  wee  will  disceuU to exercitra 
and  cfirru{>tions,  with  the  eflfi-cts  and  consequences  that  am 
incident,  from  whence,  l)y  comparison,  the  knowledfro  wilkl 
be  eusie.  Where  tho  advantage  rests,  that  ahall  be  an  •▼- 
idencc  to  lustifiH  the  right.  Even  the  fruite  and  prolfit 
shall  be  made  arguments  to  prove  it.  Wherein,  notwith- 
standing all  di«:;uiscs  to  the  contrarie,  the  true  utUe  shall 
be  st^en,  like  the  heliotropium,  that  beautie  of  the  gardeaa, 
always  converting  to  the  sunne,  the  honestum,  to  which  it 
shuits  and  opens,  as  that  is  present  or  removed." 

The  original  of  civil  monarchy  Elint  seeks  for  in  tho 
heavens.  From  the  solitude  of  his  dungeitn,  into  that  clear 
rek'i'm,  **  above  the  thunder,"  it  was  some  consolation  to 
IiasK ! 

'*  To  finde  out  the  originall  of  these  excellendei,  the  b«- 
einning  of  these  monarrhies  and  inonarrhs,  wee  must  first 
search  the  heavens,  and,  by  ascending  thither  by  thought 
and  K|H;culatiuii,  brinir  down  the  knowledge  of  that  truth. 
Wee  shall  there  sec  them,  from  Iwfore  all  etemitie.  wiitteii 
in  the  councells  of  the  court,  the  great  ruler  there  haoeinf 
so  decreed  it,  in  conformity  to  his  gouemment.  Fn>m  hia 
owne  excellence  and  perfecliim  was  theire  idea  taken,  tbo 
pntterne  and  example  being  himselfe,  the  workc  his  owne, 
the  institution  and  invention  his,  and  the  end  and  acope  fnr 
which  it  was  ctrdained.  Soe  thence  wee  shall  finde  theiro 
originalhi  derived  ;  there  they  haue  beginning ;  from  thence 
they  haue  coniiiiu.inre  ;  there  Uilh  their  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus are  inndl'd.  A 11  their  degrees,  periofls,  and  revolutions, 
their  remis>ions,  and  intentions,  are  guided  by  this  infla- 
ence.  Inde  eat  impetator  (saith  TertuUian),  vndt  et  homo  : 
tnde  poteitas,  vnJe  et  spintus.  The  same  power  which 
first  created  man  gave  their  orisrinall  to  pnnces.  He  who 
of  nothing  gave  iM'iiig  unto  all  things — ^he  that  to  man  whilst 
he  was  yet  bnt  clay,  that  unac:tive  piece  of  element,  infused 
a  spirit  and  fire  to  %\ye  him  life  and  iuoti<m — from  him  jiro- 
ceuds  this  power.'* 

Aristotle,  Dnm,  Plato,  and  Pliny  give  the  strength  of  their 
authority  to  the  writer  ;  and,  pursuinff  varii*us  monarchical 
anaU^ies,  in  a  manner  much  resembling  that  of  Sydney** 
treatise,  through  families,  cities,  and  so  on,  he  am\es  at 
the  government  of  the  "  great  glolie  itself,'*  in  cousiderin^ 
which,  he  says,  the  reason  sinks,  for,  since  it  camiot  sscend 
up  to  '•  nature,  which  is  but  the  daughter  of  the  world,** 
much  less  sh«»uld  it  compass  "  the  worKI,  the  nuiversall 
mother  of  all  nature."  Eliot  then  exclaims,  with  a  paseinfr 
eulogy  on  Cicero,  which,  considering  the  many  point*  of 
litersfy  resemblancn  between  them,  is  very  interesting: 
"  Without  a  maker  the  world  had  not  been  at  nrst.  without « 
ruler  it  would  haue  no  continuance.  The  varieties  and  con- 
trarieties that  are  in  it.beytmd  the  understanding  of  weako 
man,  so  reconciled  to  order  and  agreement,  give  it  a  full  ex- 
pression. O  the  height  of  this  gradation,  which  none  bnt 
Cicero  could  chmbe !"  And  thus  he  proceeds  thmi^irh  a 
laboured  praise,  considering  tho  accomplished  Roman  in  all 
his  aspects,  "  resorting  to  the  person  from  the  cause,  from 
the  client  to  the  advocate,"  till  he  knows  not,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  whether  his  truth  or  eloquence  bo  more  ad- 
mirable.** 

The  next  passage  I  shall  quote  is  beautiful  and  character- 
istic. Eliot  proposes  to  examine  the  authority  of  princea, 
their  powers  and  judgments,  with  their  eontrdltng  rules  and 
limits.  In  the  course  he  lays  down  towards  this,  I  reav- 
nice  an  admirable  sense  of  the  proprieties  in  arvument,  with 
a  feeling  of  the  probable  public  appearance  of  hia  labours  ; 
a  glance  at  the  strange  aspect  of  the  times,  and  an  endeavonr 
to  save  his  work,  as  it  were,  from  the  severities  that  had 
fallen  on  himaelf :  which  will  nut  be  read  without  mucii 
intersst.  It  is  full  of  delicate  beanty.  I  subgoia  to  this  tho 
commencing  passages  of  the  argument  which  fellows  it,  be- 
speaking toleration  for  the  objectaand  intentions  of  man,oa 
the  ground  of  the  wretched  dependancy  and  infrmity  of  hia 
acta. 

*'  Thus  then  wee  aee  how  the  avthority  does  rise,  and 
ftvMB  wheaoo  piinoes  haro  originall,  both  in  panicmlar,  fcr 
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oon,  lad  geneiallj,  for  all  nature,  theitiin  usentinfr.  Our 
fie  It  view  nugt  be  of  the  power*  and  juJgeinents  that  are 
giara  thoB,  wherein  likewise  there  i»  coriinmnity.  Thrn 
the;r  ralee  •ad  limits  wee  will  tuuch,  with  siune  notes  of 
ailvantaf*  uad  ditailvanta^  from  the  ase.  Which  dune, 
wee  wiU  draw  the  applitraium  to  oaiaclve^,  to  our  owne 
monarchie.  the  mind,  and  khew  the  propriety  of  that ;  band- 
it n^  by  the  way  the  questions  moat  in  controTersie  touching 
the  exemse  of  that  power ;  which  wee  will  uke,  as  thiiy 
are  emergent  from  our  subject,  and  anse  naturally  in  dis- 
cwurvc  ;  not  compel linf,  not  coveting,  any  that  does  not  vol- 
untarily Cfime  in,  toad  readily  accost  us ;  nor  balking  those 
which  the  occasion  shall  present,  for  any  fear  or  difficulties. 
UitJy  this  favor  wee  petition,  which  candor  will  allow  us 
f<ir  our  encuuiafement  in  the  woriie,  that  no  prejudice  may 
impeach  us  in  the  censure  of  our  reason ;  if  it  tide  contrary 
to  the  tymes,  if  it  oppuee  the  stream  and  current  wee  are 
in.  either  in  dilating  or  contracting  the  intereaU  and  pre- 
tentions, snpenw  or  inCsnor.  Wee  shall  impartially  deliv- 
er it,  if  nut  to  the  truth  of  the  cauee,  which  may  exceed  our 
judgement,  yet  to  the  truth  and  identity  of  our  sense  ;  and 
if  ia  that  we  fail,  though  it  be  an  error,  *tis  not  a  crime  un- 
pnitlonable,  uacapable  of  remission.  Yet  wee  shall  be  rare- 
ful  to  avoid  it,  and  are  not  nnhopcfull  in  that  point,  having 
oar  aflectione  on  a  rfghC  level,  so  equally  disposed  as  nothing 
bat  ignoranee  can  divert  them. 

**  First  then,  to  take  the  just  height  and  latitude  of  this 
power,  we  must  begin  our  consideration  at  the  end— the  end 
and  sc'jpe— for  which  it  was  ordain'd,  which  ia  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  workes  and  the  first  thing  always  in  intention. 
Arts  may  have  diverse  inclinations  and  effects,  from  the  ac- 
cidental intercurreoce  of  new  causes  contrary  to  their  in- 
stitutiun  and  design,  whereon  no  sound  judgement  can  be 
grvoaded.  To  an  act  of  virtue  there  may  be  a  concurrency 
uf  vice,  through  the  corruption  and  infirmitie  of  the  obiect. 
A  chanty  may  be  interverted  to  ill  uses,  as  not  seldom  hap- 
jiena  thro*  the  depravity  of  men,  and  so  lose  the  fruit  uf  vir- 
tue. The  council  of  Achitophell  may  be  foUie,  though  an 
effect  of  wisdom.  Equity  mav  be  converted  to  iniquity. 
Juttifse  into  injury,  or  into  cruelty  of  extremity.  No  virtue, 
indeed,  in  operation  is  so  sacred,  but  circumstance  may  cor- 
nipK  It,  diverse  effects  may  follow  it,  as  from  new  causes 
and  intentions  intervenient.  Thus  we  see  it  in  the  motion 
of  the  sf^res,  the  perfection  of  whoee  ooune  revolves  from 
cast  to  west,  aJMi  yet  all  the  leaser  and  lower  orbes  run  a 
counter  oonrse  to  that,  turning  from  west  to  east.  Their 
nitaral  motions  and  inclinations  are  irregular,  ad  roptwiu 
Sh,  in  the  acta  of  virtue,  (»blique  intentions  may  occur  to 
corrupc  it  in  particulars,  though  the  virtue  be  the  same. 
Therefure,  as  the  intention  must  be  the  indication  of  the  act, 
the  end  must  shew  the  intention.  For  as  a  good  act  may 
be  ill  done  in  respect  of  the  intention,  so  the  intention  of 
whi^  purity  soever  may  be  corrupted  by  the  end.  If  our 
descent  and  end  shall  terminate  in  the  east ;  if  our  horo- 
setifie  and  ascendant  shall  be  placed  in  the  period  of  the 
west ;  if  we  shall  then,  as  Strato  saith,  seeke  the  sunne  it- 
self rising  in  the  west,  we  cannot  conclude  properly,  or 
right.  For  the  end  of  the  great  workman  must  direct  us, 
mt  the  effect  and  operation  of  the  worke.  Finis  operonfw, 
the  end  and  the  pronoaition  of  the  first  mover,  the  maker  of 
thuae  powers ;  not  JIjm>  e|*cn>,  the  practice  and  exercise  of 
Hsaa,  who,  hkia  those  lower  orbes,  has  no  regularity,  but  ad 
faptaM. 

Tha  authority  to  be  oonmitted  to  princes,  with  the  as- 
Ti**^**^  of  their  deliberative  and  executive  governments, 
and  the  duties  requited  of  them,  are  thea  treated  by  Eliot. 
He  tempers  the  apparent  remoteness  of  such  an  authority 
by  maay  laauliar  analogies,  and  illnstrates  the  dangers  that 
beaet  a  prince  in  Uie  example  of  the  pilot  of  a  ship :  **  The 
leaks,"  IM  says,  "  are  infidelity  and  treachery  in  ministers ; 
the  Toeka,  iMoaality  and  distemper  ia  the  gonemment ;  the 
■anda  and  sfua  an  finctions  and  divisions ;  the  winds  and 
waves,  the  attiMfH  wd  invasions  of  the  enemie  ;  the  py- 


latta  an  the  IUm  and  sabdl  underminers,  that  would  robb 
aad  ateala  away  all  law,  liberty,  and  religion.** 

▲  naffnlar  passage  (dlows,  but  it  is  too  long  for  my  pree- 
•■t  porpoee.  Eliot  takes  up  the  power  to  be  given  to  min- 
istaia  aa  a  thing  to  be  linuted,  invariably,  and  m  all  things, 
b7  rale  ;  **  aecoadam  artem,  aocording  to  certainty  ;**  that 
it  ahoald  be,  ia  ftMt,  a  pjtiNOirLi,  or  the  man  to  whom  it 
ia  iatroaled  will  turn,  aa  he  says,  "  a  sophiater  and  impoe- 
tor."  He  then  ranges  thruuch  several  chemical  analogies, 
cwhiaing  and  coodansing  thenk,  with  a  rich  facility  and 
akalL  Ha  that  deeiraa  to  have  **  the  geld  andqniateesencs** 
at  last,  mast  aeaich  laboriously  from  *'  metal  to  metal,  ele- 
■Mnt  to  elemaat ;"  aad  so,  in  the  riew  of  Eliot,  must  the 
esaise  of  that  ssaa  be  laid  who  seeks  the  true  understand- 
ef  goearamaat,  ''emergent  and  resultant  from  the 
'1.**  Oovenasat, he  proceeds  to  reason,  is  ealled "so- 
le,'' bat  it  is  anly  so  **  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 

,jct.    The  latter  part  of  which  definition,  though  it  be 

atst  ezprssslj  ia  tha  words,  is  included  in  the  sense,  as  the 
•ad  and  ofafaet  of  all  such  authority  and  power.  And  it  fot- 
Icws  likswiss  hj  iafisiaaes  and  nssoa,  if  ths  uss  and  intsr- 
•fli  hs  MC  a&tmtL    Far,  at  Ciosro  says,  nspablioa  k  b«t 


respopuli ;  and  if  the  right  and  inlorest  be  the  people's,  so 
should  the  benetit  and  use.**  Thin  siiprume  po>v(>r  of  the 
state  Eliot  now  n^ducus  to  two  divi«ioiis  ;  '*tlif  first  con- 
cerning the  excrc-iie  of  that  |Kiwcr  m  it  is  distributive  lu 
others,**  the  minister*  of  princes,  which  he  tips  down,  with 
much  strong  sense  and  arguoieut,  to  a  strict  oliedience  of 
the  laws  ;  "  the  uthitr  reflecting  particularly  upon  pnnces, 
and  the  privilege  and  prerogative  of  their  |iereons,**  which, 
when  he  comes  to  discuss,  he  introduces  with  a  melancholy 
application  to  himself.  Nothing,  at  the  some  time,  ran  be 
more  quiet  or  firm.  I  have  not  fc»und,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  work,  one  touch  of  querulous  impatience. 
"The  next  thing  that  comes  to  meet  us  in  our  way  is  the 
second  question  we  expounded,  whether  the  lawes  have  an 
operation  upon  princes.  And  this  with  more  diflicuties  is 
involved,  as  lying  within  that  mysterie,  the  preroijative  uf 
kings,  which  is  a  point  so  tender  as  it  will  hardly  bear  a 
mention.  We  may  not  thereforu  handle  it  with  any  rough- 
ness, lest  it  refiect  some  new  beam  of  terror  on  ou'rsidves  ; 
but  with  what  caution  we  may,  yet  without  prejudice  to 
truth;  that  in  what  freely  we  have  undertaken  we  nar 
finithfully  be  delii^red,  and  safely  render  the  opinion  which 
we  gave  without  suspect  of  flattery.** 

In  the  next  sentence  Eliot  sets  such  a  suspicion  at  rest* 
With  a  sudden  and  indignant  sense  that  the  claims  sot  up 
for  princes  in  that  day  are  even  too  absurd  for  argument,  hs 
exclaims,  **  It  falls  not  into  quettioti  whether  laws  have  an 
influence  on  kings,  but  conclutivt  tmd  in  right!  It  is  to 
question  how  far  such  persons  should  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
what  bounds  and  circumscnptirms  they  have  given  them, 
and  in  what  comnoss  and  degrees  they  ought  to  be  limited 
and  confined.**  lie  then  continues  (following  up  aprecedent 
passage  of  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  law,  which  louKht  to 
nave  mentioned,  and  which  is  so  nobly  carried  out  in  Pym's 
great  speech  against  Strafford,  that  I  cannot  help  imagining 
Pym  to  have  been  admitted  to  scsne  knowledge  of  the  com- 
position of  this  treatise  by  his  imprisoned  mend),  "Two 
things  occur  in  this,  the  laws  and  privilodges  of  each  coun- 
try, in  both  which  the  subject  has  like  interest.  By  the 
pnriledge  the  prince  is  free  from  all  things  but  the  law ;  bv 
the  law  he  craves  in  all  things  to  be  regulated.  Uy  the 
pnriledge  he  has  a  propriety  of  consent  ia  the  sanction  of 
all  lawes ;  by  the  lawes  he  has  a  certain  rule  and  level  by 
which  to  square  his  actions.  By  the  pnviledgo  all  apfiroved 
customs  are  received  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  lawes ; 
by  the  lawes  no  actual  repetitions  shall  create  a  custom, 
without  acceptation  and  allowance.  The  law  is  rex  omni- 
um, as  Pindarus  says,  the  king  and  govemourof  all  thinn ; 
the  other  is  regi  similis,  something  like  unto  a  king,  as  Bo- 
din  has  it ;  as  absolute,  thourh  less  known.** 

Eliot,  in  the  next  passage,  brands  the  slavish  sycnphanry 
of  his  time.  "  Of  these  laws  and  pnviledges,"  he  says, 
"  (which  we  shall  join  together,  making  but  one  joint  subject 
of  tUs  question),  the  discusrion  will  be  earier  if  we  turn 
our  disquisition,  and  thus  sUte  it :  What  power  the  king 
has  upon  them  T  Wherein  there  is  such  a  confluency  of 
flattery,  conducing  to  our  preiudice  ;  such  labour  to  niaka 
monarchie  unlimitted,  an  absoluteness  of  government  with- 
out rule  ;  so  much  affection,  or  corruption  rather,  specified ; 
such  distortion  and  perversion  of  authorities  to  that  end ; 
learning  made  prostitute  to  fallacy;  religion  turned  to 
policie  ;  heaven  brought  down  to  earth ;  light  transformed  to 
darkness  ;  as  to  attempt  against  it,  is  now  to  row  against  tha 
tide  !  against  the  stream  and  currsnt  of  these  times  to  seek 
a  passage  unto  truth  !**  Not  the  less  did  ths  philosophio 
patriot  seek  it,  and  he  could  afford  pity,  from  his  dungeon, 
to  the  hollow  meanness  of  the  slaves  whose  doctrines  kept 
him  there.  "  Some  would  insinuate,**  he  says,  pointing  to 
the  sermons  of  Sibthorp  and  Laud, "  from  the  dehortation  of 
ths  Israelites,  a  warrant  and  authority  for  the  extention  of 
that  power.  What  then  was  ssid  in  tenrour,  they  now  maka 
it  a  conclusion  of  ths  right !  Others  inferr  from  the  con- 
fession made  by  Darid,  'Against  thee  only  hare  I  sinned,' 
that  princes  offend  not  men,  and  therefore  have  a  liberty 
upon  them  to  do  what  acts  they  please.  Which  judgements 
we  shall  rather  pity  than  contest !  The  heathens,  like  wise, 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  been  searcht  to  have  their  at- 
tesUtions  for  this  sense ;  but  how  truly  we  shall,  in  a  few 
general  insunces,  soon  show  !**  Eliot  then  brings  up  to  his 
aid  what  Prynne  would  have  called  "  squadrons"  of  authoi^ 
ities.  "Plinis  shall  be  first,  who  in  direct  terms  avers, 
non  ui  princept  aujara  Uget^  ted  legee  gwra  principewtt  noa 
nrincs  is  without  the  regulation  of  the  Uwa,  but  they  ara 
ha  abovo  the  suthority  of  princes.  We  know  in  what  tima 
and  state  that  author  wrote,  where  monarchie  and  smpira 
bad  apt  their  meanest  exaltation.  No  princes  had  apowar  bs* 
yond  the  authority  of  the  Romans — no  Romans  gnaterthaa 
the  princes  of  that  age.  Yet  of  them  he  speaks  it,  who  wan 
the  masten  of  all  othera,  that  the  laws  and  statutes  f4  thstr 
country  had  a  mastery  upon  them.  And  so  Tacitus  dosa 
expresse  it.  of  the  firat  laws  at  Rome.**  Valentiniaa  fbl- 
lows,  and  Plato,  and  all  are  shown  to  be  emphatic  assertora 
of  the  great  principle,  that  "  nothing  but  ruin  can  be  tha 
ibrtuns  of  that  kingdom  where  the  prince  doss  rule  the  laws, 
aad  BfOt  tha  laws  ths  priaos.**   Arutods,  ia  tha  saas  wi^^ 
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,      ,ifl^  r.irrirm  ii.»l«k-    bis  priirti.    The  majority  of  his  «>xtimrti  frnin  Plato  ind 

'    "" "  '*|.„»,  «atr>  «  huh  h«p-    Anstolle  are  given  in  Latin,  evidently  to  help  hiniMlf  on  tho 

"'  I'li  .'o'  ni'ft  J^au  itAtXing    fastt-r,  for  ihr  original  editiuiia  are  always  referred  to.  and 

^r  ur^'-  nMHtrrlr  di«eclioB  ,  when  be  uws  the  CSrrek  lettent,  he  writes  them  with  too 

f^T  i..jKiwi>.  whra^IitA  vhowt    much  neatness  ami  labonr  to  have  permitted  himaclf  their 

''.it,(lu\  ta^*"  iasely  abased  ,  constmiit  use.     Other  anthonlies  follow  Gratian;  and  th« 

~  '   '  .  '..  ^.  r-rnij  i-anaa«rartJ  of  Cic-  '  writer  then  tnamphantly  appeals  to  the  opinion  of  a  mav- 

" '.''  «.f,„lh.  M  ifeiultiag-ly.  Eliot .  ter  amon?  "both  emperon  and  civihana,''  to  au  edict  of 

-  "ZT  ••».  jfc«  anj  jirjDciiJes of  nature  ,  Prince  Theodosiiis. 

^"  -    N<  Tf  na  annihrr !    '  To  detract  j      "  By  hiin  it  was  thus  writttn  for  posterity.    *  It  is  th« 

^.!;.'  f,f  ^  •  tnd  this  man  to  draw  a    mqesty  of  him  that  guvemeth  to  conftssse  himself  bound  to 

-~  •   "f  '•;.-;  and  pn>judice  of  that,  is    the  laws;  so  much  doth  anihority  dept-nd  on  law.  and  ao 

"     1^  -^   -Ifcr.  a.'P'ircrtT  and  sorrow,  than  i  much  is  sabmiMion  to  the  laws  greater  than  authority. 

^^.  •    -Vr  .Wv,  no«  death  itself  excepted,  J  And  that  we  will  nut  to  1)e  unlawful,  we  shew  it  untoutbera 

'  ^       •>  -  .c  a  insii.*    What  mora  fully  or  ,  liy  the  oracle  of  this  prrnent  edict.'    In  this,"  Eliot  con'.in- 

~'  ^  '^.««*s  '    Wtmt  greater  authority  can  '  ues,  "a  conclusion  ia  laid  down,  not  only  that  all  prinrca 

.  r^-Kr.9  .-r  theirastinsT    The  Greeks,  ■  arc  subject  to  the  laws,  but  that  it  is  the'ir  majeatie.  their 

:  -« :<:!  aud  fn«m  whom  the  contrary  is  j  honor  and  exaltation,  so  to  be  !    And  the  reason  fullows  it, 

'^J:-l.v'iiirt  wtf  uhsened  by  the  way),  |  that  the  law  is  the  ground  of  anthority.  all  authority  and 

/^.  "^T|:  n^4  ihr  meanest  of  lAetr  kind,    rule  a  dependant  of  the  law.    This  edict  was  not  only  an 

\y>:intv  ran  impeach,  we  have  really    edict  for  that  time,  but  for  the  ^nenitioiis  uf  si>cc«edin| 


agvs,  and  for  all  ptMtenty  to  come.  Rightly,  therefure,  aud 
most  worthily,  stiled  an  oracle.  And  in  rorres|K>ndeiice  to 
this  is  the  mojeme  practice  of  the«e  times.  Almoal  in  All 
the  states  of  £un>iHs  princes,  at  the  assumption  (if  their 
crowns,  assume  and  take  an  onth  for  the  maintenaure  and 

^  jibsenration  of  the  laws.     So,  if  we  look  either  iiitu  author- 

.'7^'gTtAt  mind,  fniriug^iisolf,  as  it  were,  in  j  ity  or  example,  the  use  and  practice  of  all  times,  from  ibe 

\V  t'th/  ***i  neci"S*ity  of  the  time,  to  appear  to  need  .  modorne  to  the  ancient,  the  reason  is  still  clvare,  wiiLoat 

.   »  u-  <m'f^  the  penetration  of  its  own  genius  in  the  uu-  I  any  difficulty  or  vcmple,  de  jure,  in  right,  lliat  princes  aro 

*■  ■    - '  -^^ J.;-- .»  '>''    to  be  regulated  by  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  have  an  o|^ 


.     •^-  tdt.    Wnces  and  emperors  consent- 

*"     '   „ ,'.'  -  lidrm  It  bv  the  examples  of  some  others, 

s    V  T-  w  ^aljaM*-  'thin  weijfht ;  yet  not  such  as 

'  M«^«  :•!*  t*tt<m .  for  if  no  other  were  produced, 

«  r-H*  -n'i^i  «rre  tor  a  counterpoise  to  all  oppoaites." 

..  ..  „  t-..«  ::  ev^r^-  n-aJer  will  ayree  with  me,  but,  in 


*  ud  wwrremv  i»f  |"a5t  ages,  I  recognise  an  object  of 
taiv  -.fr.  *.ai  atf^ri:nf  interest.  The  treatise,  indeed,  is 
fc.1  w  V  y."  rwaariaJ'Je  to  me  for  the  power  It  exhibits,  great 
1 1  '  L  i  *  » iluit'I**  as  that  is,  as  for  the  cvidoiices  of  a  wider 
.i..»Jr  w"!...*  I!  rritrains.     It  will  bo  seen,  however,  as  El- 


eratiou  on  the  prince.' 

'*  Vet  two  things,**  Eliot  olwervea,  in  a  passage  of  raorh 
interest,  and  which  illustrates  an  opinion  1  have  exfnvsaed 
above,  ''we  are  tuld,  do  npjywe,  aud  am  made  ar|(uuients 


I-  (  ^.Li«'n:v'»trx«D  the  letters  of  Diiliticaldikcussion,  into  what  ;  againht  this:  the  honor  and  the  prufit  of  the  kioff,  which 
S'^i-V'.k  u\d  ^rvndeur  he  ascends,  ma»tMring.  ninulding  to  his  j  are  said  to  have  some  prejudice  by  this  rule.  Many  yr»> 
-'im>':'.  1^  '*.>r\*«o,and  impregnating  with  his  own  intellect-  .  tensions  there  are  maiie,  by  those  that  are  enemiea  Id  law, 
ui  iv«:-r^his  «ani«u>lv  fine  attainments.  I  may  with  pro-  '  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  unto  pnncos,  which  in  pamcular 
••rvti  'Jniish  the  mJi*r  at  this  moment  with  a  passage  of  to  nmvincc  wore  not  a  task  of  hardness,  if  the  danger  vz- 
l\o  cr:  c  »ui  of  llamiHien,  written  on  receiving  the  first  t  cecded  not  the  trouble.  But  the  infection  of  thesa  times  » 
'■•^  -'x  Jrtit  of  ihi»  (Hirtion  of  the  treatise.  "When  yua  j  unc«>nipatible  of  such  lalioiirs,  when  scanre  the  least  diseaaa 
H  1^0  '■^i!%.'ied  the  other  i>artc,  I  pray  thinke  me  as  worthy  j  is  curable.  We  shall  therefore  follow  them  as  wee  did  in 
o:  'U'  «<4^*  ^•I'lt  *^  ^^^  fumier,  and  in  biith  together  I'll  be-  I  the  strength  and  assistance  of  authorities,  which,  in  potnt 
•riV  •n\  weakueM  ti>  my  friend  by  declaring  my  sense  of-  of  pmtit,  do  conclude  that  there  is  nofrait  or  advantage  ia 
IhfM.  '  rh.ftt  I  did  see  i!i  an  extpiivite  nosegay,  compused  of .  iiijURtice.  I'ti  turpitude,  says  (Cicero,  t^  utHiUg  esM  ■«« 
tuMtMiA  li.'Wi-rv.  Uiund  toi;*'thfr  with  as  fine  a  thredd.  But  ■  ;io/r«t— where  shame  and  dishonesty  inhabit,  there  pruflt 
I  t<i">'.  lu  the  end  i'Yi>ect  honey  fn)m  my  fnend.    Somewhat    cannot  stijoumc.    And  that  dibhunestie  he  puts  (or  the  vui- 

u  true  ia»ie  of  hi*  »wn  sweetnesse.     Though  for  that  1  shall 
*«i:c  a  tittir  time  and  plwe."    And  again,  of  other  ex- 


lation  of  a  dutie.     A|;ai!U',  nihil  utile  quod  non  tdrm  komtM- 
ftnn,  et  nnnguam  potest  utilH<u  mm  honrgtate  contendere.'* 

Some  histuriral  examples,  very  graphically  told,  are  now 

adduced  in  illustration  of  the  la&t  noble  maxims,  and  Eliot 

j  hints  at  the  cuutra&t  they  present  te  the  examples  of  ratidrra 


t!wHs  frvMu  this  |»«»rlioii  of  the  manuwript,  with  no  less  dcl- 

K-ale  rxi«t**»i«*u,  llan|idcn  hays,  **  This  I  disceme,  that  'tis 

as  ixnuMTlr  an  iiuaips  of  the  puit«>rne  as  can  be  drawne  by  ■  days.  "  And  yet  how  much  more  should  those  conventions  lie 

liiM'S*  •  lively  chartu'ter  of  a  large   mind  ;   the  subject,  !  observed  which  are  ratified  by  onth.  ami  made  wiiii  fnenda 


mvlSiO.  ami  expressions  excellent  and  homcjgeniall ;  and, 
li*sav  truth  (Mweele  heart),  somewhat  exceeding  my  com- 
ineiitlAiions.  My  wonls  cannot  render  them  to  the  life  ;  yet 
^iv  »)u>w  my  tngenuiiusnofcs  rather  than  witt)  wuuld  not  a 
Icwi'  im.hK'I'  have  given  a  full  representation  of  that  subject  T 
%«>(  b\  diunnuiiim,  but  by  cimtnu*tion,  of  parts.  I  desire 
to  learn .  1  dare  not  sav.  'The  variations  uiwn  each  partic- 
aiai  M>i>in  many  :  all,  (  confrsso,  excelU-nt.  The  fountaine 
w«»  lull ,  the  channel  narmw  ;  that  may  be  the  cause.    Or 


and  citizens,  fellow-citizens  and  brethren,  of  the  same  inoih- 
er !"  lie  then  handles  the  question  of  the  position  in  which  a 
king  is  placed  by  having  the  authority  of  the  law  upon  him ; 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  failure  of  dignity.  The  following  la 
snbtilly  expressed  :  "  In  reason  firat,  how  can  it  be  dishua* 
our  to  a  king  to  be  subject  to  himself?  No  man  repioea  at 
the  motioas  of  his  will ;  no  man  thinks  those  actions  dis- 
h<Hioural)le  which  flow  from  his  own  intentions  ;  nor  holds 
that  phisike  vilifying  which  works  his  health  and  safety. 


iNst  tSe  autimr  imilatrd  Virgil,  who  mmle  more  versos  by  i  Yet  all  these  must  be  granted  to  infer  dishonor  from  toe 
ui.ii(v  than  lii>  inti-nded  to  write,  to  extract  a  just  number.  |  laws.  Phisike  that  works  a  safety  must  have  a  vilified 
IliA^l  I  ki'ciie  all  his,  I  iNuild  easily  have  bidd  him  make  few-  j  receiHion ;  actions  free  and  voluntary  moat  be  in  antipathy 
rr .  I'Ut  if  he  had  lra<ld  ine  tell  which  he  should  have  spa-  I  with  our  thoughts  ;  afTcctions  must  displease  ;  and  so,  too, 
ir<<.  I  li:id  liefiie  apfiovrd.  So  say  I  of  theso  expressions."  >  the  inclinations  of  the  will  (not  as  they  are  depraved,  bot 
it  I*  >eTv  truly  and  beautifully  sHid.  ami,  as  we  advance,  simply  as  afTrctions) ;  and  kings  must  hold  it  base  to  be 
the  ivailiT  wilt  s*-e  biii]iIo  reas<m  for  the  more  exalted  and  governed  by  theinsi'lves,  b«>fore  it  be  concluded  that  thera 
f  iiiSu^isklic  limine  Hhn'h  H:ini|i(Ien  aftcrwanl  bestowed  on  '  comes  dishonor  by  the  laws ;  which  are  but  the  promulgm- 
hi«  rii«nd*a  labours.  .Meanwhile  ho  will  i>ardoa  this  di- j  tions  of  rejraltio  ;  the  proper  motions  and  dispositions  of  that 
f  ie««iun.  power ;  the  special  acts  of  pnnces  ;  their  own  influences 

Klu«i.  piuduciiig  his  examples  of  princes  who  have  will-  .  and  intentions ;  a  health-giving  composition  of  their  own, 
injclt  lanijed  thoinselvoH  on  his  side,  in  acknewledK'nent  of  either  made  actually  by  their  hands,  or  prepared  for  them 
»hc  mpremacy  of  law,  proceeds:  **  Phitarehe  relates  it  of  by  their  fathers,  their  predecessors,  and  accepted  by  then- 
AuU'O'hiiM,  that  great  king  of  Asia,  the  third  of  his  name,  selves,  so  that  they  become  their  own  ;  and  in  being  subject 
but  the  first  in  honour  iml  acnmiplibhrnent,  that  he,  in  con-  j  unto  them  they  are  hut  subject  to  themsclres,  which  cannot 
Miiiiir  of  this  duty,  sont  dfspaiches  to  his  pnnces  for  pre*  I  be  dishonorable.  No  man  can  be  said  to  be  inferior  to 
tviitioii  of  the  contrary  :  intimating  that  it  any  letters  or  '  himself,  yet  this  must  be  granted  in  this  case.  Upon  ihia 
(XMiiiiiands  should  lie  brought  in  his  namei  adverse  or  in-  honorable  punctilio,  kings  must  become  inferior  to  them> 
(\<ii.i;raous  to  the  laws,  thev  shoukl  believe  that  {ignaro  se)  selves,  and  a  loyal  king  must  be  less  than  on  illegal.  Yet 
l»irv  were  given  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  nil  power  has  root  but  in  the  wills  of  men.  FiJ  osmrj  tai- 
Ih^rel'iire  that  no  other  obcdii-nce  should  be  yielded  than  pertj  m  consensu  obedientium  constat^  all  empire  and  an- 
%»««  ihAllrnged  by  that  rule.  For  which  Gratian,  on  the  thority  rests  m  the  obedience  of  the  sabject,  and  the  tnia 
like  lO'aoiou.  gives  a  reason,  and  ihereu|Min  reduced  it  to  a  forme  of  all  obedience  ia  comprehended  in  the  lawes.  For 
Ym^.'*  The  words  of  Gratian  are  then  given.  I  may  here  thoee  services  are  false,  imposed  by  fear  and  terror,  and  so 
^ftMerve  that  Klii>t  is  scrupulously  exact  in  his  method  of  is  that  maxim  that  prqcures  them— CMenal  dim  metuant ' 
^o^iaiion  ;  that  where  the  words  of  the  original  authority  Let  them  hale  so  th.il  they  fi-ar.  That  vertvi  execrsMM, 
y«  UMfd  in  the  tittt.  till'  Nxik  and  chapter  are  carefully  as  Sonera  calls  it!  for  he  gives  it  this  operation  on  a  prince, 
viiiten  down  in  I  he  maritin  ;  and  that,  where  the  sense  only  and  therefore  it  is  well  termed  execrable.  By  it  he  is  driv- 
«t  the  NUthontv  is  employed  in  the  treatise,  a  note  gener-  !  en  from  extremity  to  extremity.  He  is  hated  because  fsar- 
^  sapt>li«>  ^Q«  ^T^^i  quotation  and  its  reference.  He  j  cd,  and  will  maintain  that  fear  because  he  is  so  hated.'* 
^0^  have  had  at  least  the  companionship  of  many  books  in  1     The  freater  value  of  lore,  fiir  hsjoad  thia,is  next  ahowa» 
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in  the  example  of  an  n(recti«^ate  people.  Eliot  then  luoka 
bckcL  U|MU  hi*  arvumeiitK ;  an<J,  in  miinmiii'^  thniii  up,  uii- 
fttc^s  tUcm  atrain  with  new  anthnniies,  aud  shown  girat 
l^aruiui;^  iu  xhit  fathon.  lie  bIiki  Feferv  to  the  t;n-at  tfxt- 
biMik  uf  ctmstitutiitiial  law  in  that  day,  the  famou>  Irratiw 
uf  Furt^M-ur.  **  FurtoKoc,  that  Icarnrd  rhanrrlior  of  Eui;- 
land.  tntlia  it  impnhr*n<-i(>  and  inHi-power  todo  thiiii{!i  rontntry 
tn  tht  luws ;  and  thercfon*  the  lawi,  he  BnyR,  arc  no  ri.-»trM- 
tion  tu  puwer,  fur  tu  ducuntraryto  them  is  no  >irt  of  power ; 
as  it  it  no  piiwcr  to  sinnst  or  to  di>  enl,  or  to  lie  SK'k.  or  uM  ; 
for  ail  tliekii  are  iiistanctii  that  h^  ^ives,  and  in  thnse  re- 
•ixicta  hn  tajsthry  an*  continent  unto  men.  Men  are  Icim 
perf*-c:  than  the  angels,  who  iiave  not  libertio,  in  those,  and 
therrfi>ri' thmi*  lawa  that  n>;;ula(e  the  will  cannot  bo  dis- 
hunminiblc.  (.'omineif,  that  wive  Frenchman,  has  also  a 
question  to  this  purpoU',  up<in  the  restraint  of  Lewis  XI., 
ivhen  in  th«  distrai-tion  of  hiik  sickness." 

n«:fi>rc>  clusini;  this  branrh  of  his  nuhjiict  finally,  Eli<it  de- 
mote:* S'tm*-  spTi'e  to  an  exposure  uf  the  fais*.-  ruiintructions 
that  had  lieeu  placed  upon  wTitiniri  of  authority  l>y  various 
■premirative  men.  I  regret  that  I  ninnnt  jfivr  an  nxtrart,  us 
It  ei:ii>Mt»  a  very  Marching  vig^)ur.  With  the  following  be- 
-vere  niiuilit'ide  he  cloaes: 

"  He  that  9ovem4  not  afU'r  the  laws  and  rtistnms  of  hii 
ronr.tr}-.  \*  ti>  he  held  a  tyrant.  To  htm  Tacitus  hnx  applied 
the  fal'le.  Quod  guismtiji  viscera  httmana,  cum  nHa'ntn  vie- 
timarum  ruceribuj  /arte  guMtertt^  lupus  fieri  couttur^  that 
-whiicver  shall  taste  the  mtcnor  of  a  man,  tliuuirh  Iml  by 
rham-e  in  the  mivlures  of  the  aacritk'cs,  he  translorinN  into 
a  wtilf.  Thcvc  human  enrrailii  in  the  moral i  are  hut  the 
jiQfahke  nifbts  and  privi'edjre^ ;  the  devourinjc  whereof. 
ChiiUKh  but  by  mixture  and  confusion,  is  like  that  cruelty  in 
the  priiverb,  komo  hommt  lupus,  man  a  wulf  to  man,  a  tnins- 
f"rni3tKHi  of  humanity  into  the  hi'astly  nature.  In  the 
Paalms  It  has  an  expn'ssion  that  in  hii^her,  to  which  no  aif- 
fravation  can  he  aihled,  no  ucciimulatiun  can  he  ^ivvn. 
And  that  bkewise  procendinif  fmm  a  kin^,  who,  cnumitra- 
tin^  KHne  acts  'jf  opprekfeion  and  injustice  (which  are  tin; 
eflrct*  of  an  artiiirary  and  unlimited  dominion,  a  tyrannr,  a^ 
ela«wherc  he  does  call  it),  aniepting  of  pers'Misi,  not  dohmd* 
iBff  of  the  pnore,  duAtroying  of  their  nithts,  want  of  prescrva- 
ti<m  and  protection  to  the  {leople,  for  these,  he  says,  all  the 
foandatifus  of  the  earth  are  nut  of  cours4- !  as  if  the  whole 
frame  ol'  nature  had  a  dopendance  upon  justice,  and  that  the 
Tiolation  of  the  onn  ihreateupil  the  dis&oluti<ni  of  the  other  !*' 

The  next  division  of  the  trcati«!  is  devoted  to  a  consider- 
■tioaef  the  power  of  government,  and  the  ({ualities  necvs- 
•arj  for  its  legitimate  exei-ciM'.  liens  under  one  of  many 
he^s,  n  spvere  idiication  is  insisted  on,  with  Rteat  furre, 
m%  Btjsolutely  necewary  to  a  prince.  Elmt  conrniats  vividly 
CyruA  and  his  sous.  **Ilnt  the  nrci'ssinn  of  Cyrus  to  the 
cmwne  was  from  a  h:inler  ffirtuiu*.  which  fitted  hiin  with 
virtue.  Hi*  soune%  had  a  soft<>r  education,  lieinv  )iriiui;ht 
up  iry  women,  eunuchs,  anil  the  like,  who  infuMcd  prinri)ilca 
or  wraknLfs  un.l  with  their  tIatt4Ty  and  a<]ulatious  taufrht 
nnthiiJtr  hut  the  doctrine  of  gn-atness.  No  man  was  sufler- 
ed  to  oppow  thniu  m  any  cxercist  or  purfioste  ;  but  all  was 
)>rai»ing  and  •.-rnuniendinq  of  all  ihr:y  said  or  did  (as  who 
days  yet  do  othurwiM  in  thu  familiarity  of  princes  !).**  Dis- 
Mimaif  this,  however,  Ehot  pr«tcecds  to  un;ue— with  some* 
tbinjr  like  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  aliMiinlities  in  alMtract 
R&suninir,  which  arc  umpiest  ion  ably  ctmneciiHl  with  the 
monarchical  principle — that,  taking  kings  at  the  very  he^t, 
••  Di'fdels  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  they  must  bi;  allow- 
r<l  to  need  nimctbinff  more.     "  Princes  might  have  that 

{tlenitudu  of  temptTauce  as  should  nistrain  them  from  all 
icense  an<i  exorlnlanre.  That  likewise  shmild  be  arcom- 
panit  d  with  a  fortitude  to  manage  and  subdue  all  loose  ap- 
pecitos  and  affccticms,  aiul  make  them  impenetrable  lu  that 
part-  Vet  there  would  he  wanting  one  thing  more  neces- 
sary to  perfection,  nay.  inont  npccssary  for  the  perfection  of 
n  kiiiff,  which  is  a  kind  of  all  knowlediro  and  omniscience,  a 
vnul  aud  geiK'nill  cimiprchension  of  all  things  in  Ink  govern- 
ment, with  their  several  incidcntt,  emurirenta,  and  contin- 
gvnis,  their  conjunctures,  dixjnucturcs,  relations,  and  de- 
pendencies." 

Tbii  lit  a  formidable  list,  and  the  passage  which  follows 
it  IS  Ntrikiug.  Eliot  revives,  from  his  favourite  author,  the 
image  of  that  Rnman  tyrant  which,  at  the  impeachment  uf 
Buckingham,  hail  struck  such  dismay  into  Charh-s,  for  the 
purpuwe  of  pniviru;  llwit  then*  ha*fc  U-en  princes  in  the  old 
time,  whi»,  afre<:ting  a  love  for  |iarliainents,  were  wont  to 
cumtncmre  ]iriiiect«  by  that  authority,  and  to  carry  them 
on  without  It :  "  In  this  we  hive  the  confessnin  of  Ti- 
twrius,  not  ihe  un wisest,  though  not  iho  bcit,  nf  pniices, 
who  Muith,  non  posse  prtnnprm  sua  conscitntta  nutcta  com- 
yUcti.  a  prince  cannot  have  that  univcrMility  of  Miunee  to 
rcmipr'^heiid  all  things  in  his  brume.  A  senate,  therefme, 
wms  thnught  neci-K«ary  to  be  auiilmr  and  avsiniant.  where- 
in th^it  enifHTiir  ilid  cin'Mim*.  With  :ill  the  wisdom  of  his 
elders,  M|uaring  his  prufcwion  out  to  jniiim;,  though  his  ar- 
tion«  i(>a«.e  the  ciintrary.  Vunrta  per  cons-ulrs  tnctpiebot, 
uv*  Ta<*itU9.  he  lH-g-.in  all  things  by  the  consuls,  lu  rela- 
tion to  the  senate,  indeed,  and  in  a  publike  oration  to  that 
couit|  1m  did  dcdnre  the  neceMJtj  ot  their  coanacU,  aaying, 


'  exprrirndo  didicisse  quam  arduum,  quam  suhjcctHm  fortuntf, 
I  rrgendi  cuncia  onus,  that  by  expnence  he  had  fiMiiid  the 
j  (langi'r  and  ditri>uity  uf  m«1i'  t'ovemnimt."  Thi;  liy|H».'risy 
uf  TiiienuN  is  aftcrwurd  sbown,  and  at  the  hainc  tiiip-.  wre^i- 
I  ed  to  a  riii<>r  purpose  in  argument  than  >«iiiivrny  itaclf  could 
I  have  illuhiraied.  Eliot  closes  with  mmie  uoblu  pa^iuiqes 
.  out  of  i'laio. 

Thi'  nature  of  purliaments  theiiwlves,  granting  the  ne- 
j  cesMly  of  their  existenee,  is  next  exaniiued.  The  ]Hiwers 
which  were  griinteil  them  among  ihi;  Jews  nt  tlmir  &:iiihe- 
I  drim,  at  Athens,  in  ^Etolia,  at  Rome,  in  Cnnhuiin,  and 
Sparta,  an*  alluded  to.  The  l>aM!  purposes  uf  thotie  inea 
I  who  jioiMin  tlic  cars  of  princes  with  jealou^•y  of  jiurliainciits 
j  arc  bitti-rly  exposed,  and  aoine  of  the  doi-trmes  of  .Mai  luavull 
held  up  to  scorn.  A  vast  nuinlter  of  authorities  are  ituoteil, 
anil  much  use  is  inaile  o(  the  ar^Minifuts  of  l*hilii»  de  (\>ui- 
I  ineji.  Ehot,  in  his  coun>e,  s{H-akK  highly  of  the  kiemuM  of 
Sail usr,  and  bursts  into  a  tim:  culogium  at  the  nieiiiion  uf 
Aristotle,  "  that  stupeiidum  honiinis,  that  womler  and  mir- 
acle of  reason  !"  lie  cloiM.>s  with  some  treneral  arunuimta 
out  of  U<j<]iii,  and,  wimiiiKf  up  Ins  parallel  between  u  tyniut 
and  a  kini;,  strikes  heavily  at  the  recent  evHeiioii.s  ot  royal- 
ly. "  This  feeds  on  the  atfectious  of  lijs  >ubjec;v,  the  other 
on  their  fears.  This  has  his  fears  pniicipaily  for  them  ;  I  he 
other  ha-x  them  for  the  objects  uf  his  fears.  This  lakes  no- 
thing from  his  suhjfcts,  but  on  publiko  warrant  and  netvs- 
Mity  ;  that  drinks,  carouzes  in  their  blood,  and  diMrs  fatt  him 
with  their  marrow,  tu  bring  necissity  Ufiou  them."'  The 
entire  subject  of  the  civil  govi;rnment  i»f  man  is  then  wound 
up  iu  the  following  broad  aud  satisfactory  pro|Misiti<m. 
"  Monarchy  is  a  powi-r  of  govenimeiit  and  rnla  for  a  common 
L'ood  aud  benefii,  not  an  institution  for  private  iiiieri-sta 
and  advantage.  To  this  runs  the  ixinfluence  of  all  am  hor- 
ny and  reason,  either  Rrounded  on  the  end,  or  the  detiiutiun 
and  exaiiiplch  of  the  ortler.'' 

Eliot  now  advances  to  the  grander  purpos*i  of  his  treatise, 
the  consideration  ot  the  monarchy  of  the  mind.  lie  o|>eni 
with  some  general  comiHtrison  ot  the  civil  with  the  meta- 
phvbical  relations  in  this  govenimenU  He  troals  of  the 
"councillors  of  the  mind,"  and  carries  them  up  to  their  final 
aims,  "  the  end  and  jierfcction  of  all  empire,  the  bnnitm  pub- 
Ucum  of  the  |iolitic-.ks  ;  that  summum  6oAumof  philoMopiinrs, 
that  nr  ultra  in  ftdieitie.*'  From  this  inquiry',  howt;\er,  ho 
intimates  that  we  niUiit  exclude  at  once  th<>*  vainly  of  am- 
bition, with  Its  *•  heajiings  of  IVlion on  <  bsa  ;"  and,'in  work- 
ing the  inquir}-iMit,  wo  must  be  prepareil  for  the  weakne»»ea 
of  man  in  many  i>oint8,  since  ev«-.u  the  wisest  iiumi.  the 
philosophers  of  the  old  time,  have  not  been  aide  lo  tigree. 
This  carries  Eliol  into  an  interesting  expression  of  tlieirdif- 
ferenc«s.     ile  debcnltes  thoin  by  the  fable  of  Menippus. 

"  Ho  found  nothing  but  confusion  uptm  earth,  nothuic  but 
incortainty  with  men.  Doubt  and  ambiguity  in  some  ;  du- 
j  sent  and  contradiction  ainoiif;  ulhers  ;  diilerence  and  disa- 
greement amongst  all.  Theu  sue  the  philosopheni,  at  Icftst 
their  aects  in  mmtrovemie,  if  not  the  partieulara  of  all  kinds, 
yet  the  kinds  of  all  particulars.  The  Stuicks  and  Epicure- 
ans opjHfsed.  The  I'eriiKiletickcs  varying  from  both.  The 
Aca<leinickes  differing  from  all.  And  thcsu  divided  between 
the  old  and  new,  the  EretriaiiB,  Megariiins.  and  l^yreuians, 
all  in  opinions  separate  aud  distinguished.  Like'  Heicro- 
genialls,  rather,  and  things  contrary  ;  not  as  professors  of 
one  anieucc,  masters  of  philosophy,  lovers  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom I" 

This  is  well  said.  In  their  di (Terences,  however,  Eliot 
discerns  elements  of  the  truth.  Ho  proposes,  therefore,  to 
examine  them.  "  It  may  be  we  shall  dmw  s<)Uic  aiivanlago 
for  the  information  of  ourselves  by  contraction  of  their  fan- 
cies ;  as  was  thought  by  a  concurhion  of  the  atoms,  towards 
the  making  and  creation  of  the  wurld.  Wee  will  ihercloru 
take  a  short  survey  «»f  them,  and  trv  what  they  will  jield  ; 
judu'ing,  not  by  numlier,  but  by  weight,  what  ehtiiiiatMHi  may 
be  given  them  ;  and  as  we  fiiiil  their  true  worth  and  \uliie, 
so  will  wc  rale  them  in  our  book,  <-asting  the  pn>tit  which 
they  bring  in  the  aci'umpt  of  our  own  endeavours,  'i'o 
which  we  »h;ill  add  what  in  reason  or  authority  we  shall 
find  iiecwHsary  for  the  o|)cning  of  this  secret ;  this  end  of  ail 
our  labour  ;  this  scofMs  and  oliject  of  our  ho|ies  ;  that  sum' 
mumbonum  in  philosophic,  that  bonum  pnhhcum  in  our  poli- 
cy, the  consummation  and  iN-rfection  of  our  happinessc  !" 

In  accordamui  wilh  thiii  design,  Eliot  plunijes  at  oncu  into 
the  various  schools  of  ethics  that  pn>vailml  nmong  the  an- 
ciciiis.  describes  them  all,  and  discusbes  their  rcsfKctive 
ihictrinek.  At  every  step  he  gives  priKif  of  ihi-  ]irofoiind 
scholar,  of  a  man  uf  wide  coinitans  of  thought,  and  of  that 
liecniiar  power  in  the  application  of  learning  whn.li  stamps 
It  wiih  the  erttntive  geniUH.  A  trail  of  liuhl  runs  along  the 
tnick  of  the  old  sysiteniN  uh  we  follow  them  in  h\s  pu^es. 
The  IVriputetics  first  up)iear,  the  Acuilemii's  next,  iiml  the 
SvoicH  fuiiow,  with  the  thunder  of  Aristotle  strikinj!  down 
their  syb'.eni!«  from  lieyond.  The  ErctriaiiM  are  afterward 
intruluct^d,  and  to  them  the  Epicureans,  in  ojien  oppoHiiiuu. 
And  thuK  we  folluwall  in  turn,  the  genius  of  Eliot  quicken- 
ing these  di-ivl  sy&t*iu»  into  an  at tive  present  knowledge 
Suddenly  he  cxclainu, "  Uut  let  us  draw  nearer  to  the  light, 
and  dispel  ihoM  muu  that  shadow  and  obacon  it,  b/  tho 
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fmhtjrim  \n  '••if  ;^'li'7.  »r.»  *fj*  'nd  irnl  '^  nrx  *Jl !".«  l&fA- 
■r'K'*'  '(f  m*ri '     fr.  i«  n  *  ,*-nf:  \tA  firrr.»  r.  il:I  aa>l  ;r4:::oB 

f#rti'Ti4  f..  fh/:  fij#  -i'.'J  f.ir.f'.ru.ily  '/  r*«vtn.  It  Ji  to  be 
hupp?  N'it  in  fr*ifr.*-w,  »nij  fi-m  .r.  ri»-K*«.  it  the  like. 
bfit  lo  kn/  «*.iit«  or  'j>iiii.i-/,  Titt  *iii»r  ni«y  he  f fjni] :  frifn 
lh»»  mmt  RimpI*  li»in«f  of  nurikiri'l  t^4r•,•ll^•tA<«erlr•  may  t* 
firawn.  Th«  miiiH  (i^-riir  l'r'>'j|fM  t^i  tnar  qjaiity  and  r«ir.i!i- 
lirm,  ih*-  faculty  w.fkiri^  or,  'f,*  "i^^  t,  ii'ii  the  t^>fr\  <a\  the 
farntty,  tli9r«  M  in  aiiy  vai*.  h'rt»  mean  or  liw  ■'leTer,  an 
rf|Hal  pMBBf*  awl  awciit  t<i  that  yreat  height  and  eialta- 
til*'" 

The  etimieBfa  by  win*  h  Ih^  jir'iji'.wd  mnnar«-hy  of  the 

riiimI  m-tr  Iwi  «nn^rn«-ted  havini;  twen  thim  eatahli^hiid,  and 

the  poveimhiy  of  i(«riin«triirtiiii)  iihotvn,  Kliot  mentions  with 

•liiltation  the  ffreal  virtnf*  whK-h,  on'-f  it  \%  r<iTittriirt«d, 

fliall  tend  lo  it«  mmortril  suMinininrnt.     But  then  he  re-  . 

pmina  himaelf.      Rafore  we  cnnmph   wa    muai  nubdue.  \ 

'fhrtniRh  m^ritw  It  may  be  iieree«.irv  ti>  ailvaare  to  joy.  ' 

••  Wr  mii«t  do  aa  ACneaa  did  with  DiJo,  throuith  aad  atorya  , 

fi  iraceihea  ami  diaaalrra  mnk<>  a  traiimtiun  unui  love.    Aa 

^narra  in  ptwiug  look  rontniry  to  their  roumeii,  an  wee,  j 

^llip  learrh  of  happineaa  and  frlinty,  munt  have  our  eyea  I 

^pnt^  «nli|Mrt  t4  our  misery,    lli'ine  we  must  firat  >iehi>ld 

^TT^.  y«  aBamiaa  nf  our  atale,  and  fnmi  I  hem  make  a  pan- 

w^T^  0lff  filial uiuaat.     Wherein,  if.  by  knuwledRe  of  the 

^M*|^||iyVi  WBflud  meana  hi  nmqiier  and  auhdun  them, 

m^Sg  Umilfc  mmI  ••piNMitnm  of  Ihn  vertuef,  w«  m 

M  TJiitrT'r'"*-  adnHiiHie,  then  we  may  triamph 

^0l^3ttt$t  Hd  *■  ■11  avcurity  and  iiaace  eract  that  tn>- 
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;i  .:*-.  n-.if  i..eavm:e»  jf  -n^r  cov- 
in* lace.-xatjr.  ay  tae  trjuai  of 

... ...  ^..     ^  ..,^^^^^  xpou  :.aie.     Aij  aav«  thia 

'■-^■'■-  ^■'-  •-■•--'"»•-  :- II  :.-..•  r  Tv*t  ■«  ip..*  =iiarp».  m*  » 
•--.e.iiw.--'*.  L-;  I  ::lxz  nn^t  '.:ify  xk  "Uauxi«,aa  auto 
■.,r;a<  ;-:  i_  jLi.-  s-»'  A  .-ar:c:pa£iua  :n  ".a*  rTil-  ^| 
u--  i?  «r.a."-.^  :a  ".i*  f  i:.:  .  «..mir  ir*  naiura..  Mti'h«*« 
:i*.r  ;r.z-*  7.*^  -.ii  xuir^."  T::e  exrept:uiu  are  uviraaSor 
a.-?  :r.»a:«i:.  aac^»-:i  1  pmi!-.i:--aa  aiua  jf  leanwj  aliuai«M. 
12  '..cc'i^^/n.  £^^  'ivt.jt  w.;n  mii.'d  !nCriumi>an  .iq  tha 
;«rp'::2a.  w:'.t::  us  :r.  w2.-.'t  :;op«  keepa  a  nun  ;  th«  fear 
Vi  .•me.  ::ie  ^#a.-v:«T,  i.ie  u'.iitty,  jud  aii  toe  inculeoia  tif 
iA..  lu  jr. 

&-/r7jw  iporacbea  sezt,  xad  this  isdvacnbed  aa  the  wont 
la*:  .east  eicuMa.e  •>!'  me  :mpcd:i&en(«  yet  nanwd.  Fur yat, 
Liibt  uvA,  fear  ha*  %>iaui  n»fixre  ot  safety,  hupc  has  auoM 
oer.ra  of  h-ippiarM.  "The^e."  h*"  ttrkingty  cuoiiniMa, 
**  Etava  lOBDiewbat  f-.>r  jast-.ticatiua  and  apology,  mi  leaas  fur  ax* 
ruse  ana  extenuazion  of  tfieir  evili.  ikat  sorruw  oajy  le  i^. 
lienur  to  cnem  ail.  Nu  argiment  can  ba  made  fur  bar  da* 
fence  ;  she  ran  pretend  neither  to  happineaa,  nor  aafrty,  nor 
to  what  mif  bl  be  subservient  to  either.  As  the  pndeaacd 
enemie  to  both,  her  banners  are  di»played.  She  tivhta 
against  a!l  safety,  and  bids  defiance  unto  happineaa.  Jnar 
ends,  her  arts  are  in  rvntcstatiua  uf  them  both.  Rraaoa 
has  nf«hinir  to  alledge  why  si^rrow  shoald  be  nicd ;  it  |wo- 
poands  no  advaatace  in  thr  end,  no  advantage  in  the  act» 
but  the  mere  satisfaction  of  itself,  the  sole  expletion  of  that 
humour;  therefore  is  it  the  mi«t  improper  en  all  ochera,  m 
inmmiArably  the  worn,  and  that  bkewise  the  effircta  and 
Cfinacquence  on  the  body  will  show.**  The  conelusioa  ct 
the  subject  is  a  subtle  treatment  of  the  selfbhnesa  of  aurimr. 
Il  IS  not  railed  forth,  he  sajrs,  by  the  misfortunes  of  oar 
friends,  for  that  feeling  is  pity ;  nor  by  the  tnamidis  of  oar 
enemies,  for  that  is  envy.  "  Sorruw  is  aelfishneaa.**  For 
the  "privation  of  whatever  we  hold  dear,  of  whatever  is  la 
a  tendsr  eaumalion,**  £liot  sugfesta  nobler  and  belter  rem- 
idies. 

rieaanrs  foUowa.  "  Aad  thua  we  aee  how  theae  enendea 
doe  threaten  oa.  Fear  does  anticipate,  hope  divert,  aorraw 
ovenum  the  happiness  we  look  for ;  or,  rather,  they  fii^ 
against  the  ha|ipiness  itself;  fear  aecretly  nnderminiag', 
hope  circumvanung » sorruw  ckarginf  it  nt  full,    fiat,  abuvo 
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iliV  93H  j»ajnoai  it  behiail— PLBiWK  I"    Thr  rea- 

kJ Of  fetnlitr  dxi^er  thit  atteadf  th*  imlult^rniM!  »f 

f.vcr !» i^«q  ^V>«rn  to  r*if»i*t  in  th«  to  falMt  rvMm- 

ixjf  n  •>nt>  in  it««-li'  Ui  ha|i|>ine«.  tKal  it  if  like  tu  ateal 

ilt^i  jU  the  "fimnii  asii  vratrhrs**  that  we  keep,  mto 

vicnarst  "retrrats  emI  atrxiafholtla."    NfMhing.  Eliot 

irrtti.  )a  tb<>  coarw  erf"  uni-h  Bpleiidoar  of  eloqupDCe  and 

:*»t. "  BatBiaf  11  k>  petaUat  and  refnoCory,  tu  rzorlntant 

lKlr^^:1lr.  ai  pi«a«urv.    No  nib,  no  law.  no  authority 

xmiro  It:  bat,  bke  SenuramU, admit  her  goremiBeiit 

Ifiitr,  KM  nit9rp*  the  rule  for  rrar.** 

Sirie  c-jtudettd  thew  mpeiiimentii  to  happineM,  tbaae 

Nncim  t9  iK*  Boaarcby  nf  man,  KlinC  iadulgea  afpec* 

'ii'ut  o«  tk«  dviiie^a  of  Pn^vidence  in  thu.i  appearing  to 

i^  i^vi»it  by  the  creation  of  Ruch  nnwurihy  paaaions, 

Uitn  nut  ukd  p«r»  deiign. 

'^ii  k*rt  an  objection  or  wander  mar  be  made,  how, 

Si  w  foqitaia.  >qrk  diffierent  etreams  ihoalil  fluw  ;  h'lw, 

kat'-wfei-mne  heail,  lach  cootrahee  shoald  denrc  them- 

ftifi :  ud  itut  fteater  wonder  may  ariae  how  the  ^n^at 

t^'jKS  wJ  workmui,  who  gave  being^  to  all  thini^  in  hit 

-rae  w.-sJno,  di-l  so  create  the  mind  by  the  infusion  of 

wn  rix-i^rs.  that  the  riNitranety  of  their  motions  should 

iLVitta  tbtf  dc*tnicti»a  of  bis  work !     For  faction  and  <li- 

'«4-.a.hr  la:Sf  ukl  the  disaeasion  of  the  |»art4  haxards 

b*  i^-^'nraa  if  the  whole.     It's  a  great  cansfi  of  wuuder, 

■>=«  'luaf.  that  it  is  so,  but  of  far  greaTcr  admiration  in 

%in»?i.    That  he.  thos  wise,  thos  willing,  thus  abln  U> 

r.?  I^riictioa  to  his  art,  should,  in  the  raaaterpurce  them- 

L.ibi.iwa  ]^onraiture  and  image,  lea  re  it  with  im|>rr- 

■i^'<*'   This  18  enough  for  wonder  and  admiratiuii  (if  it 

*m»:.    Bat  yet  the  next  has  more  the  inscnitabiliiy  of 

:'.-«:  ?c»a :  which  tarns  thesa  iraperfectious  to  perfec- 

'  ^ .  «brji  m  these  contrxurieties  ni:ikes  agmeaant ;  by 

>^w  cift r^acvs,  Ihe^e  division*,  thcHe  dissensions,  works 

m:?  tai  eonoMtl !    This  is  a  cause  of  wonder  and  admira- 

'■•«  b  uaaKendent,  as  human  c^ncity  cannot  rrui^h.    O ! 

'y  WBapiiKhcuible  glory  of  the  wisdom  by  which  such 

!*^>ii  irt  tepoaed  '.     We   may  st-o  it  almojt  in  every 

'-^tf.SBlheeAct  gives  illustration  to  the  cuusr;  and  so 

:^'-xx.'tidktm,  tiMugh  we  cannoC  penetrate,  the  reason  it- 

*-"-  jL'I  tkaga,  almost  g«rneraily,  will  demonstrate  it.    If 

▼;l«k  loioUw  universality  of  the  world,  <ir  the  c.Hiciirjreiice 

'■'  t^  ta^  are  thera  more  routranrs  than  In  the  eomtm 

mumli  ^y  cooaaC  of?    Can  there  be  more  antipathy 

'^*  ti>»  •kmonn  CTrtain  T    What  greater  enemies  than 

-"*  vi  vaier  can  to  foond  1    What  more  viok-nt  than  their 

^Li-    lad  so  wTtli  the  air  and  earth.     Dryness  and 

•  '«:.■«  htr  oppoaed  ;  than  which  no  thini^  ctii  be  mom 

■  '  ts .  }Yt  amongst  these  what  a  sweet  lea:rao  and  ami  tie 

--  •'^.:nr*M  *     What  mucxial  love  and  currotpoiidency  thi>y 

?^=  ■    F>re  tfne9  wifh  water,  earth  with  air.  the  latter 

^'L  ikp  farmer,  each  severally  with  other,  and  so  respcct- 

t-.T  mrth  ail .'  and  that  which  is  the  perfection  of  them  all, 

I''  f-=pqu:vjii  wAicfa  thty  make,  the  frame  of  those  ma- 

Vjjs.  ike  boi.T  BO  oompounded,  has  its  beinif  and  existenre 

17  LW  very  matun  ami  diagram  ol"  these  !     Nay,  by  the 

■«C4f  cUiwr,  their  dissolution  is  enforced.    Si>  necessary 

xefei  soatrmriety  of  the  parts,  and  the  opposition  which  they 

aaar.  Cbat,  witnoat  it,  the  whole  cannot  subnist.    As  thus 

H  3  iS*  generals,  ao  in  the  particulars  from  thenre.    In 

.e  -fmeose  xofinitie  of  creatures,  amongst  the  dead  or  liv- 

ju;-  ar--*  cLeir  nntipathies  to  be  numbered  ?    Can  arithmetic 

^'Zj/s  t^e  C3&cran«ties  they  have  1    Stone  opposing  stone, 

•XiL  aaraiart  raetaU  plant  against  plant ;  a!l  war !     And 

L.i.'a^'e  beaatta  contrary  to  beasts,  fowls  against  fowls,  fishes 

t.i::jc  ^h«a :  in  hate,  in  oroelty  opposed,  killing  and  de- 

'  ■'jT  :i*  tmie:x  lAher ;  and  yot  all  made  serviceabUi  tu  man ! 

In-apst  BKU^  too,  what  cotttealaliona  are  there  extant; 

>.-.as  wars,  what  quarrels,  what  dissenai4«s !    Nation  in 

*.v  ?th r  with  natiun,  kindred  opposed  to  kindred,  family 

-.^^zM.  tamiJr,  man  against  nmn  f    And,  besides,  how  in- 

ixi-ji  is  t»Mir  diArrance  and  variety  in  temper,  in  aflertion, 

Zi  naditioa ;  no  that  ppoonciliation  seems  iinpomible,  and, 

■  i.ia:)t  It,  their  sofaaiaianot.    Yet  m  the  revolution  of  that 

v*^3B  tbraA  thinff  are  so  tnmcd,  in  the  divine  wheel  of 

x^ndeao-  thnr  convenkms  are  so  made,  that  all  move  di- 

^•rzif  tu  tfoe  and !    The  alkyy  and  contestationa  of  the  parts 

>  iTk  ue  ervccaenratioa  of  the  whole." 

ElifK  Boer  sama  np  tha  charKter  and  objects  of  the  mon- 
i»:y  nf  saeks  to  csuUish ;  ranging  against  it  its  various 
%s«^di»ancs,  that  ha  may  aalargv  on  the  means  of  their  re- 
nwi_  ThiB  is  baantifiiuy  done,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  utter 
^iKij  (if  the  caoaaa  tu  which,  in  general,  thsT  owe  their 
unKJtx*.  Poverty,  iar  instance,  ha  begins  with,  as  a  thing 
weh  Bffuvokas  firnr,  bat  in  which  there  is  no  essential 
■ma  far  licar.  Be  tXMta  this  at  great  length,  and  with 
■wa  (erroar.  Don  Guman  himself  never  said  finer 
%a|i  m  behalf  of  porarty.  "  An  riches,"  he  aaka,  "  of 
IMK  matt  that  chair  want  ahoold  aaam  so  terrible  1  How 
aav  hacic  Aey  aold  to  aiaery  and  nnhappiaaas !  What 
«irfis  of  man  have  thev  eorniptad  and  betrayed !  oor« 
Tped  m  ■■— rwliad  anetiona,  batcayad  of  their  libertiea 
■tiivtfl!^  Out  oflhaoBinflectiooa  he  plunges  into  a  praise 
timnttj.    Htldls tha  poor  what thajraMrapa.    Ua  auata 


up  the  diseases  of  the  rich,  famous  for  their  exrmciatinf 
pains ;  and  contracts  with  them  the  "  privil<>ues  of  iiovfrtv 
the  immunities  of  want."  Ilr  ih-rn  drairs  f.»rth  fruiH  anti- 
quity a  lung  li^t  of  illustrious  piKir  :  he  sivaks  of  the  livaa 
of  Fabricius,  Curio,  Muncuius,  Vulonus.  and  Si>net:a  ;  and 
holils  them  up  as  thn  best  of  all  «x»nipl«s  to  cnuifnrt  and  to 
teai'h.  "  Who  more  valiant  tlinu  Milliados  .'"  he  exriaims ; 
"who  more  wise  than  Cyinon?  who  than  Armtides  more 
just '.  who  mora  temperate  than  ThocKm  >  Vet  all  theae 
thp  poorest  as  the  bttst  of  all  thi.'ir  times  !" 

SickncM  is  treated  of  by  Elmt  next,  as  no  just  cause  of 
fear.  Fn>m  sickness,  Bug;gestcd  by  hii*  own  sufTerings,  he 
advances  through  the  various  ofliicts  of  power,  to  imprison- 
ment, to  death,  but  in  none  can  he  And  "just  cause  of 
foare.*'  Ho  acknowledges  their  a«]ir(-ts  to  be  startling. 
"  To  dispel  the  feare  of  that  which  power  and  greatness 
may  impose  ro'iuires  a  banter  labour,  because  the  dangcra 
»eeiii  fur  grcnler,  and  are  more  various  and  more  sudden. 
For — not  li>  reflt'ct  on  povurty  and  .iiekiic^M  as  im:idents  ta 
this  (which  wounds  and  cimliKralioas  do  imply),  those  too 
frequent  and  two  known  effvcta  of  power — but  to  look  fur 
ward  and  to  view  it  in  the  other  iitsues,  which  it  has ;  dis 
erare,  imprisonment,  ueatu,  and  those  in  all  their  ugli- 
ucMH  and  dcfonnity.  Thin  luift  iH  that  tyrant  which  our  ap- 
]>n;heiisionM  do  so  fnar ;  that  monstntm  Korrrndum  injorme, 
which  fitrikt'H  us  with  such  terror ;  this  is  that  dire  aspet^ 
at  which  our  n;M)lmums  d<>  so  tly  ;  thn  is  that  traitor  that 
makes  such  wtdition  in  our  govcrnmciit,  and  which  we  must 
the  mure  carefully  opiMjue  tor  the  vindicatii>n  erf"  our  happi- 
ness. In  tins  placf,  chcrofore,  we  will  only  deal  with  it, 
and  witli  the  rest  Jicrcjfter." 

Into  these  |taft»a(;es  rfft|H:ctin!(  death  Eliot  throws  all  his 
eliNiuence:  "  Deuth,"  ho  says,  "has  iti  consideration  but 
in  terror  ;  and  what  is  assnniud  from  that  is  like  the  ima- 
ginati(*fiK  of  children  in  thu  darke,  a  meerc  fancie  and  opin- 
ion." With  a  melancholy  fdudiu'SM,  the  anticipation  ot 
thi-ir  appronchini;  intimacy,  he  defends  death  as  a  fiiend 
might  be  defended.  It  has  been  slandered,  he  says,  by  those 
whii  cannot  have  known  it,  "  most  untruly,  must  unjustly 
slandt:rcd."  "  For  LMther  happincHs  it  contains,  or  it  repels 
calamity,  or  gives  satiety  and  wearinos*  an  end,  or  does 
prevL'ut  the  lianluess  of  old  a;;e  \  A  conclusion  'tis  to  all ; 
to  some  their  wish ;  but  to  none  more  meriting  and  deserv- 
ing thHn  to  whom  it  comes  uncalled  for!  It  frre^  fnmi 
servitude,  diMolves  the  chains  of  captives,  sots  all  prisoners 
at  liberty,  and  njstores  the  lianikhod  to  their  country.  All 
their  sorrows  and  disasters  have  termination  in  this  point. 
It  has  been  called  Aajnaau  UmpcMtatibus  partus,  the  hsjrlioar 
of  human  miseries,  the  sedation  of  our  troubles.  Implying 
thus  the  comparison  of  our  life  in  a  fluctuation  on  the  suae, 
wu  as  poor  maniieri  sailing  m  the  weak  vessels  of  our  na- 
ture and  fortune,  the  wind  tu&sing  us  by  the  continual  agi- 
tation of  her  tempests,  tniuble  Iwing  instant  ami  upon  ua, 
danger  most  iminent  and  before  us,  hope  ded,  safety  no- 
where to  bo  found  ;  death  tmly  is  th'>  haven  to  rscaiva  oa, 
where  there  is  calmness  and  tranquillitv,  where  there  is  rest 
from  all  thi>se  storms  and  tempests  I  In  timt  {Mirt  all  Aoc- 
tiiations  of  our  life  are  quieted  and  compoaed ;  nor  winds 
nor  si>aa  have  jKiwer  upon  us  there  ;  fortune  and  time  are 
excluded  from  that  nnid ;  there  we  anchor  in  security, 
without  the  distractions  of  new  troubles  i  theru  without 
dauirer  or  hazard  do  we  ride.'* 

With  a  slight  shaile  of  humour,  such  as  issnrs  so  natural- 
ly out  of  a  subject  of  this  sort,  and  suits  with  it  so  well, 
Eliot  next  calls  for  the  eviileucu  of  men  who  have  them- 
selves died,  as  to  the  character  of  death.  "  No  great  vari- 
ety," he  observes,  "  can  1m  looked  liir  m  this  strniige  kinde 
of  proof,  men  so  seldom  returning  from  the  deail."  This  is 
sinij.ly  an  iiitroil action  to  the  story  of  that  Athenian  whom 
Plato  raised  to  speak  of  the  terror^  Itclow  the  earth.  Such 
terrors  were  only  for  "  the  oppressors  of  mankiiul,  such  as 
had  made  their  wills  their  laws,  tyrants,  Arideus  and  his 
followers,  whom  hcU  itself  al)hora-<l :"  Far  diAffsnt  waa 
the  lot  of  the  good,  *'  the  servants  unto  virtue.**  life  is  af- 
terwani  beautifully  presented  by  Kliot,  in  contrast  with  ila 
dark  neighbour,  as  only  **  an  nine  to  rest  in,  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  an  hostelry  in  our  travels,  in  our  cnntinualjanr- 
ney  to  the  mansion  of  our  fathers  !*'  Nay,  life  itself,  he  ex- 
claims, taken  at  the  best,  is  only  maiie  up  of  various  deaths, 
one  jassiou  dying,  another  succeeding  hut  to  die.  *'8o 
that  our  whole  life  is  but  an  exercise  of  dving,  and  all  the 
changes  and  vicisaitudes  of  nature,  death,  in  a  measure  and 
degree  !  Why  then  should  death  ha  thought  so  terrible  T 
where  is  the  reaaon  of  that  fear  I**  Rather,  he  afterward 
suggests,  should  it  be  made  a  matter  of  triumph  and  of 
glory.  **  What  martyrs  have  there  been  even  in  the  work 
of  dying !  More  joying,  more  rejt>icing.  than  in  all  the  acta 
of  life  !  The  glory  of  the  Deity,  the  incarnate  majeatT  of 
the  Sun.  those  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  divinitv,  then 
appearing  to  thtim,  by  n>velation  to  their  sense,  or  vj  ilia* 
mination  of  the  fancy— the  heavens  opening  to  gifo  Am 
passage  to  their  view— these,  as  it  were,  desoendiaff  Hii 
them,  giving  them  the  possession  here  of  that  1       -    -^ 

that  etamaTbappiness  and  felicity,  which  is  tha  ^^ 

>ecl  of  all  hope» ;  not  that  happineat  wa  treat  «(,tte 
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MiiM  bonmn  of  this  life,  the  bomtm  publicum  of  onr  monarchy, 
bat  the  lupernatura]  felicity  to  come,  the  transcendent  hap- 
pmeM  hereafter !" 

Nor  will  Eliot  rest  at  these  examples  of  the  irictorioos 
agonies  of  martyrdom,  siare  they  are  sustained  as  it  were  by 
the  divine  presence.  There  is  a  bravery  which  comes 
nearer  to  his  own,  a  grandeur  of  moral  courage  which  needs 
no  miracle  to  help  it.  "  I  will  resort,'*  he  says,  "  to  patterns 
of  morality.  Then,  to  see  the  confidence  in  them,  the  will- 
ingness and  cheerfulness  of  dying— take  it  frpm  thn«e  Gre- 
cians, those  three  hundred  at  Thermopolis,  who,  fur  their 
country,  opposed  themselves  to  all  the  power  of  Xerxes — to 
those  many  millions  of  the  Persians  whose  thirst  scarce 
•cos  could  satisfy,  nor  whole  regions  for  one  day  find  pro- 
-vifcions  for  their  hunger  I  Yet  unto  these  those  Grecians 
could  expose  themselves,  so  few  against  so  many,  for  the 
safety  of  their  mother.  The  clouds  of  darts  that  fell  on 
them  they  tearm'd  an  umbrell  for  the  sunne  ;  their  danger 
they  made  glory ;  their  death  they  thought  their  life  ;  so 
far  from  terror  was  it  that  they  mside  it  the  subject  of  their 
hopes.  O  happy  men  !  thus  fur  their  country  to  have  died  ! 
Must  happy  country,  to  have  brought  ftnth  such  men !  whose 
death  became  the  character  of  her  life,  and  was  to  her  and 
them  a  patent  of  immortality!**  Among  the  crowding 
thoughts  of  many  examples  of 'this  kind,  Eliot  kindles  into 
a  greater  fervour,  and  he  fills  the  solitary  recesses  of  his 
dungeon  with  men  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta, "  fel- 
lows whom  death  itself  might  fear,  sooner  than  be  fearful 
unto  them.  Mirrors  of  men,**  he  finely  continues,  "are 
chrunicled  fi»r  a  freo  acceptance  of  that  fate  ;  wumen  did 
scxim  their  children  that  did  not  scorn  to  flie  it  !*'  And  as 
Eliot  thus  recalls  the  past,  an  example  nobler  than  all  the 
others  rises  up,  because  completer  in  the  elements  of  moral 
grandeur,  in  the  perfection  of  self-control,  the  monarchy  of 
man.  The  philosopher  Ramus  stands  before  him,  *'who 
died  not  as  Cato,  to  avoid  the  dying  by  his  enemies,  nor 
suddenly,  to  prevent  the  torment  of  the  time,^nor  as  those 
Grecians,  in  the  heat  of  blood  and  danger,  when  death  dof  s 
come  UDthought — ^but  giving  it  all  leave  of  preparation,  ad- 
mitting all  arcumstance  of  terror,  in  that  form  which  his 
enemies  had  cast,  to  the  extremitie  of  their  malice — so  he 
encounters,  so  he  receives  and  meets  it,  even  in  its  very 
contemplation !  His  speculations  were  upon  it,  it  was  the 
subject  of  his  thouvhts,  and  in  that  he  valued  it  more  pre- 
cious than  his  life.*^ 

To  this  illustrious  shadow  of  the  past  StR  Walter 
Raleigh  succeeds !  His  image,  indeed,  had  scarcely  van- 
ished from  thoee  dark  walls  that  now  surrounded  Eliot,  and 
his  spirit  remained  in  the  magnanimity  of  Eliot*s  soul. 
*'  Shall  I  not  add,  as  parallel  to  this,  a  wonder  and  example 
of  our  own  ?  such  as  if  that  old  philosopher  were  yet  living, 
without  dishonour  he  might  acknowledge,  as  the  equal  of 
his  virtue.  Take  it  in  thRt—else  unmatched— fortitude  of 
our  Raleioh  !  the  magnanimity  of  his  sufferings,  that  large 
chronicle  of  fortitude  !  All  the  preparations  that  are  tcrrilile 
presented  to  his  eye— guards  and  officers  about  him—  fetters 
and  chains  upon  him — the  scaffold  and  executioner  before 
him— 'oud  then  the  axe,  and  more  cruel  expectation  of  his 
enemies !  And  what  did  all  this  work  on  the  resolution  of 
this  worthy  ?  Made  it  an  impression  of  weak  fear  1  or  a 
distraction  of  his  reason  f  Nothing  so  little  did  that  great 
soul  suffer !  but  g^^thered  more  strength  and  advantage 
upon  either.  His  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if  already  it 
had  been  freed  from  the  cloud  and  oppressicm  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  trial  gave  an  illustration  to  his  courage,  so  th«t  it 
changed  the  affection  of  his  enemies,  and  turned  their  joy 
to  sorrow,  and  all  men  else  it  filled  with  admiration ;  leav- 
ing no  doubt  but  this,  whether  death  were  more  acceptable 
to  nim,  or  he  more  welcome  unto  death  !** 

How  nobly  expressed  this  is !  The  style  of  Eliot,  un- 
eramped  by  the  authorities  to  which  he  chose  at  times  to 
link  it,  was  as  free  and  grand  as  his  own  free  thoughts. 
These  his  fnend  Hampden,  as  the  treatise  advances,  al- 
ludes to  with  a  profound  deference.  '*  Your  apprehensions, 
that  aacend  a  region  above  those  clouds  which  shadow  us.  are 
fit  to  pierce  such  heights :  and  others  to  receive  such  no- 
tions as  descend  from  thence  ;  which,  while  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  impart,  you  make  the  demonstrations  of  your  favour  to 
become  the  rich  possessions  of  your  ever  faithful  friend." 

Eliot  betrays  a  melancholy  reluctance  to  let  the  subject 
of  death  pass  from  him.  Assuming  that  these  examples  of 
fearlessness  in  dying  are  of  too  exalted  a  character  for  the 
emulation  of  all  men,  that  all  have  not  the  same  motives  or 
means  of  sustainment,  he  very  beautifully  says :  "  There  is 
no  affection  within  man  but  has  given  examples  in  this  case. 
Hope,  joy,  sorrow,  fear  itself,  has  conquered  it,  the  weakest 
of  all  others !  Fear  of  death  has  forced  men  to  act  the  thing 
Ihey  fear.**  And,  after  s<ime  very  subtle  reasoning  to  this 
point,  V«  proceeds  :  "  Therefore,  that  truth  so  known,  we 
may  in  a  generality  conclude  that  death  and  fear  are  con- 
quered both  by  love.  Sorrow  con  do  as  much.  And  we 
have  It  in  the  infirmest  of  her  danghten,  pity,  which  is  the 
tendered!  nf  all  thoughts,  yet  that  subdues  this  fear,  as 
Tacitus  notes  it  of  the  multitudes  after  the  fall  of  Otho.*' 
Yet  Eliot  coBdudM  not  trtm  btx«.    Still  bo  liBgon  on  tho 


praise  and  the  privilege  of  death,  "  I  shallidieB  no  moro 
be  sick ;  I  shall  then  no  more  be  boand ;  I  shall  then  leaw 
off  to  fear ;  I  shall  then  nut  die  again.  If  death  were  an  evil 
at  the  first,  then  it  shall  be  no  more.  All  the  cnieaes  and 
disasten,  all  the  calanulies  and  afflicticms,  all  things  that 
are  fearful  and  evil  in  this  life,  them  shall  I  be  free  froa ! 
No  death  shall  thennoAnth  be  an  interruption  to  my  happi- 
ness, therefore  why  should  I  fear  it  ?  But  if  death  have  all 
these  priviledges,  why  then  do  we  live  I  why  do  we  DOt,aa 
Cleombrotos,  having  read  Plato*i  disconrses  of  the  inuDOK^ 
Ulity  of  the  soul,  precipitate  ourselves!  hasten  to  that  ex* 
oellence  T  press  to  that  nch  magazine  of  treasures  1  why  do 
we  bear  such  miseries  in  life,  there  being  such  felicity  in 
death  ?  and  the  tmnsition  in  our  power,  so  facile  and  ao 
ready  ?  The  answer  with  the  ethicks  is  emergent :  aierv 
non  'dfbet  esse  fuga  acttonum^  std  oclio— death  aiuat  not 
be  a  flight  from  action,  but  an  action.  Subtiirfuge  ia  the 
property  uf  a  coward :  blows  and  wounds  are  the  honor  of  a 
soldier.  Dangcra  must  not  affright,  but  harden  hun,  where 
the  cause  requires  his  hazard."  And  through  much  elo- 
quence he  proceeds,  impressing  over  again,  end  with  an  ia- 
creased  fervour,  the  necessity  of  subduing  fear,  *'  thoagh 
the  sun  itself  should  tremble — though  the  immenae  fafaric 
uf  the  world  should  shake  ;**  and  at  last  cooclndiag  by  pray- 
ing uf  oil  men,  in  all  casea,  to  *'  expect  calmly  that  isao* 
which  time  and  virtue  have  appointed.  Thus  we  araiK 
look  fur  death  ;  nut  as  an  enemy,  but  a  friend ;  whi^  inhiaa 
own  hours  visits  us,  expects  no  invitation,  may  not  be  ctuB] 
pelled,  but  has  a  free  lilierty  before  him.  When  he  cmaeK^ 
he  cumes  attended  by  many  ]inviledgea,  decked  with  flow— 
en  of  happiness,  rest,  and  sweetness,  aad  exemptioo  of  all 
the  evils  of  life.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  least  cause  to 
fear  it,  or  to  raise  that  jealousy  and  distractkm  in  our  gov* 
ernmont.** 

The  duty  of  opposing  the  desires  is  the  next  Batter  die* 
cussed.  Lliot,  after  a  delicate  handling  of  the  bodily  pa^ 
sions,  points  out  the  jealuusy  and  resUesa  irreaolatMa  of 
desjre,  agitated  between  the  doubt  of  attainment  and  tke 
doubt  of  luRs,  hindering  even  its  own  saiisfactaon,  and  jois* 
ed  with  sorrow.    *•  Shall  this,  then,"  he  asks,  **  have  so* 


tertainmcnt  in  the  heart,  w  here  happiness  and  felicity  s 
dwell  1  That  it  is  a  vanity  and  mem  nothinf ,  eitbi 
act  or  the  consequence  do  prove  it ;  for,  in  itself,  what  if  it 


more  than  an  imagination  and  light  fancy  ?  la  the  effect 
and  consequence,  does  any  man  conceive  there  ia  the  kait 
advantage  in  the  thought !  Does  the  most  aHectionate  ia 
this  ciiso  think  that  the  object  is  drawn  nearer  by  his  wiA? 
*Tis  true,  of  fdith  Hwas  said,  'believe, aad  then  thou  hast,' 
but  never  of  this  desire.  We  may  desire  and  want ;  naj, 
that  want  is  but  desire.  Desire  does  miske  the  want.  As 
it  is  nothing  in  itself,  nothing  but  want  does  follow  it— a 
vain  and  fruitless  issue,  like  the  motlwir.  Nor  is  this  all 
fur  which  wisdom  does  oppose  it,  that  it  is,  thua,  a  vanity 
and  mere  nothing.  No!  as  on  evil  likewise  she  contests 
it ;  nay,  as  the  ground  and  root  of  all  our  miseries,  t)» 
spring  and  founuin  of  oalamity  !**  WieUiog,  then,  vast 
.knowledge  with  the  moat  perfect  ease,  giving  freshness  to 
old  truths,  and  binding  together  by  living  ties  the  mde  m^ 
teriols  of  dead  learning,  Eliot  gueiM  through  the  dangers 
that  are  in  desire  ;  ''the  cares,  anxietiee,  and  donbu :  the 
thousand  troubles  awl  distractions  which  men  in  hope  and 
men  in  love  are  charged  with ;  for  these  in  the  nutioo  aie 
but  one,  tlwugh  distinguished  in  the  expression.  Pardoa 
me.  Love,"  interposes  Eliot  here,  "  that  soe  hardly  I  have 
matched  thee !  it  is  my  reason,  not  my  affection,  that  doss 
speake  it.^  He  passiunstely  continues,  "  What  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  will  serve  tu  represent  the  tragedies  it  has 
acted  ?  In  tragic  scenes  of  bluod,  what  ezecntions  have 
been  done  by  the  hand  of  this  sflection !  Man  a  butcher 
upon  rnan,  acquaintance  on  acquaintance,  familiar  on  faaul- 
iar.  friend  upon  fnend,  kinsman  upon  kinsmaiu  brother  upon 
brother,  father  upon  son,  the  son  upon  the  father '.  drinking 
up  blood  like  leaches ;  na^,  making  sacrifices  of  themselves, 
to  eternal  horror  and  contusion  ;  and,  with  their  own  hands, 
forcing  a  patisago  to  that  darkness  which  even  hell  itself 
dues  tremble  at !  What  numberless  examples  t4  this  kind 
have  love,  covetuusness,  ambition,  and  their  like,  almost 
every  day  exhibited,  and  are  still  contriving,  to  threaten,  ss 
it  were,  the  destruction  of  mankind  !** 

In  accordance  with  his  general  plan  of  showing  in  the 
prufoundest  view  the  vanity  of  the  particular  psssioo,  by 
showing  the  objects  that  usually  excite  it  to  be  vain,  Eiiet 
now  treats  the  ordinary  mot  ires  to  love.  In  a  portion  uf  his 
previous  discuMion  uf  it  he  had  reduced  it  simply,  m  its 
voluptuous  form,  to  *'  what  is  pleasant :"  and  "  pleasure"  hs 
had  shown  to  be  unworthy.  "  The  felicitie  we  look  fur  is 
sn  action :  not  a  thought,  not  a  dream,  or  imagination  of  ths 
fsncie ;  it  is  on  action  of  virtue  !"  As  of  one  of  the  motives 
to  the  passion,  he  then  speaks  of  the  vanity  of  beauty. 
"  What,"  he  aska, "  can  be  found  in  beauty— tlu  oltprt  that 
love  has— so  to  possess  the  affection  of  the  mi  A,  and  causs 
a  defection  from  reason  ?  The  description  that  was  given 
it  by  that  unfortunate  piece  of  merit  who  died  where  now 
I  live,  may  be  a  resolution  in  this  point,  who  has  it  in  thai 
idea  of  his  wife,  that 
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"  *  Canul  heutj-  it  but  ikin  de«p, 
t  ts  two  icnff  N  known  ; 
ort  even  of  pictnrM,  iborter  lired  than  life, 
4  7»t  •aiTir«t  the  lom  that's  built  thareou  ? 
I  there  ii  Buch  a  latitude  of  ttinwey  such  a  penpi- 
rotk,  that,  if  all  other  ianciea  were  collected,  Hiii 
tlM  jadgneat  of  then  alL    Here,  in  an  abftract. 
omprvhenaion  uT  Ckair  imtirea,  with  aH  plainnen, 
Illy  remlered.** 

iMi  of  thia  "  unfortanate  pieca  of  norit**  may  have 
igmiied  itaelf  to  the  reader.  It  ii  Sir  ThoniHa 
.  Keen  was  Eliot*8  iroiiiathy  for  oppreuiun  in  all 
id  lien,  in  hit  lofe  of  literature  (which  Overbury'a 
aa  I  have  before  had  an  opportunity  uf  Myiafr*  h»d, 
na,  Moat  delicately  adorned),  and  in  Rome  rircuiu- 
r  hia  own  condition,  much  conspired  Xu  iharpen 
akarp  lympathj.  lie  dwells  for  sumo  time  with 
m  thia  quotation  from  0?erlNiry*s  poem,  and  then, 

fa  uf  lively  interest,  apologises,  as  it  wrre,  to  the 
Let  it  not,"  he  says,  **  seem  a  wonder  that  I 
I  fancj  for  authority,  being  so  new,  and  borne 
MiwUea.  I  must  confess  ny  ignorance,  if  it  be 
Ma  it  BOC  the  less  as  begotten  in  this  age,  and  as 
wm  I  lore  it  much  the  mure.  Tis  truth  which  I 
r,  sad  the  propriety  of  eifiressiun  to  endear  it,  not 

*  iodnient,  but  the  affections :  making  an  insin* 

0  by  the  language  for  the  sense  and  reason  of  the 
"kia  I  find  here,  in  this  Theoreme,  in  as  great  fu'.l- 
la  aacciBctlT  rendered,  as  the  ezoticks  can  pretend. 

1  wa  should  not  value  it  to  the  truth  and  merit 
baara  is  a  wisdom  past  the  apprehension  of  my 

I  must  declare  my  folly  in  that  point.  As  it  is 
Btry.  I  honour  it  the  mors ;  and  as  it  was  the  pro- 
'  lliu  place,  my  admiration  is  the  greater,  that  in 
ada  and  darkness,  where  sorrow  and  distraction 
■alL,  saeh  happy  entertainments  and  such  minutes 

*  Bcqoaintad  with  aay  passage  in  the  language 
■waaa,  in  a  few  admirable  words,  a  sounder  canim 

0  than  18  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of  the  above. 
BMBary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  d«ep 
if  tile  cloaing  linet.  I  may  add,  that  the  feeling 
f  ialimated  here,  of  oppnaition  to  a  prevalent  fash* 
t  ife,  a  faahion  which  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  lit* 
Bonbry  of  all  a^s,  is  in  many  other  parts  of  his 
katically  arged  by  Eliot. 

r  abject  of  desire  —riches— is  now  discussed.    The 

1  a  beautiful  companion  to  that  of  the  deprecation 
'  aa  an  object  of  fear.  His  opening  reasons  against 
»  of  wealth  are  stmnrly  stated.  *'  Preposteroui 
d^are  the  wildest  epitheU  he  affords  to  it  at  last, 
baa  riches  to  be  "  deceitful  in  their  nature,  wliere- 
ak  them  somewhat,  when  truth  docs  speake  them 
deceitful  in  their  qualities— being  flitting  and  nn- 
itkoatanyconstaneie  or  sUbilitie,  always  wing'd, 
I  frum  one  subje(«  to  another ;  deceitfuJ  in  their 
'•  take  th^m  to  be  helpful  to  our  happiness,  though 
tba  contrary  by  contiauall  anxieties  and  cares! 
lid  we  then  desirw  them,  being  no  way  to  be  trust- 
all  coaaisting  of  faliacie  and  frauds  ?"*  Ymry  beau- 
Ike  aeries  ol  questions  that  follow.  "  Uast  thou  ' 
■critt  that  might  challenge  them  as  due  1  That 
lerie  to  them.  They  cannot  disceme  it.  The 
tad  the  wurthy  are  equal  in  their  sense."  "  They 
aiae  occasion,**  he  continues,  "  of  all  differences, 
ceafrattenM,  as  it  were,  the  field  of  quarrel  and 
I,  as  tliat  antiently  noare  Derwicke  to  the  English 
k  aatioos.**    Nobly  Elrnt  sums  up  their  high  de- 

*  If  tkese  be  their  proprieties,  how  can  we  then 
m?  If  they  be  bnt  serviceable  to  these,  if  they 
lUowskip  with  honesty,  if  they  dissolve  the  pow- 
ioa  and  of  virtue,  if  they  be  distractive  and  con- 
bliad,  mad,  deceitful,  and  uncertain,  what  is  it 
Id  make  that  attraction  in  our  hearts,  and  disturb 
fvareignty  and  command  ?**  The  subject  is  closed 
'J  fine  allusion  to  the  only  one  mode  of  converting 
ol*  riches  into  true  gold,  by  the  alchemy  of  virtue. 
have  riches,  Eliot  says,  you  may  desire  them,  if 
M«e  is  to  convert  them  to  good.    "  But  how  is 

mAM ;  "  by  what  means  must  it  be  done  I  The 
■spreaee  it: 

" '  Divitias  proba 

Virtutis  instruments  facite.    Sic 

Boat  credimini,  et  vitam  beatam 

Degere  potentis !' 
riches  instruments  of  virtue,  let  them  be  aenrants 
atreaa.  Soe  you  may  live  happily  and  well.'* 
ia  the  next  subject  treated  by  Eliot  as  an  ob- 
ire.  This,  in  the  worldly  acceptation,  is  regarded 
lih  an  eitreme  scorn.  **  Something  still  may  be 
eantie  and  for  riches ;  but  the  honour  and  glory 
rorid  so  names  have  noe  reality  or  substance,  noe 
Bf  or  existence,  bnt  are  suppositions  and  imagin- 
tkOM  iBiiBcai  of  pkiloaopken,  fum  futui  «mU,  aa 


they  say,  which  are  but  aa  if  they  were."  **  Let  the  de« 
scnpCiou  of  that  author,"  Eliot  continues,  having  indulged 
a  severs  censure  upon  the  worldly  cause  of  honour,  fame, 
"  let  the  descriirtion  of  that  author  speake  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Let  Fame,  from  which  honour  is  deduced,  show 
what  this  honour  is,  it  being  the  daughter  of  that  mother. 
In  that  mother  take  the  qualitie  of  the  daughter.  Of  whidi 
Virgill  thua: 
*'  *  niam  Terra  parens,  ira  inritata  deornm, 

Extremam,  ut  perhibent,  Cceo  Euceladoque  sororem 
Progenuit,  nedibus  celerem,  et  pemicibus  alis. 
MiHi^trum  norrendnm,  ingens:  cai,  quot  sunt  corpora 
Tot  vii^les  octtli  subter,  mirabile  dictu.  [planuBi 

Tot  linguB,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  auris. 
Norte  volat  copli  medio  terrasque,  per  umbram 
Stridens.  nee  dnici  deel.nat  lumina  somno. 
Luce  sedet  custos,  aut  summi  culmine  tecti, 
Tumbus  ant  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbis  : 
Tarn  ficti  praviqne  tenax,  quam  nuntia  veri.' 

(which  Eliot  tnaslatee  with  freedom)—**  *  First,  aa  aiater  to 
the  Gyaiits,  the  Earth  produced  it  in  malice  of  the  Gods — 
swift-footed,  light- winged,  a  huge  and  horrid  monster: 
having  that  strange  thing  to  be  told  under  each  feather  of 
her  body,  a  prying  watchful  eye  ;  and  unto  that  both  eata 
and  tongues  as  many,  and  mouths  nut  fewer,  alwaya  in 
sound  and  motion.  All  night  it  flies  through  the  middle  of 
the  heavena,  and  divides  the  darkness,  giving  no  pUce  to 
rest.  And  in  the  day  it  sits  on  the  supreme  tops  of  houses, 
or  in  high  turrets,  a  terror  to  whole  cities,  being  as  well 
the  herald  of  lies  and  mischiefs  as  a  reporter  nf  the  contra- 
ry !*    This  Virgill  makes  both  her  nature  and  descent." 

Adopting  the  suggestion  of  the  Latin  poet,  Eliot  now 
works  out  a  very  fine  contrast  between  the  huge,  but  inca- 
pable, energies  o(  the  Tiuns.  and  the  calm  accomplishinf 
grandeur  of  the  gods.  In  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  he  says, 
and  to  the  perceptions  of  philosophy,  fame  is  nothing,  ^la 
following  panage  succeeds.  It  is  a  masterly  dissection  o< 
one  of  the  things  denominated  honour,  in  shape  of  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  claim  of  hereditary  rank  ;  which  fur  sober  satire, 
joined  to  exalted  reason,  could  with  diflkulty  be  excelled. 
It  calls  to  my  memory  some  ft>rcible  and  eloiiuent  thinsrs, 
which  are  nrged  in  a  style  precisely  similar,  l»y  one  of  toe 
meet  original  thinkers  of  this  or  of  any  age,  Mr.  Walter  Sav- 
age Laudor*  in  his  delightful  "  Examination  of  Shakspeare 
for  Deer-stealing."  '*  And  now  to  see,"  says  Eliot,  "  wheth- 
er this  *  honor'  be  confined  within  an  order,  limited  to  per- 
sons and  degrees,  or  lefl  promiscuously  to  all,  as  their 
worths  and  qualities  shall  deserve  it.  Wherein  let  reasua 
be  the  judge.  Is  it  the  reward  of  virtue  or  of  fortune  they 
would  make  it?  Let  them  answer  who  so  magnify  thia 
pretence.  Do  they  apply  that  honor  to  their  houses  or 
themselves?  Is  it  the  distinction  of  their  families,  or  the 
guerdon  of  their  merits  ?  If  they  will  take  it  for  distinctioa, 
'tis  bnt  a  name,  and  the  poorest.  The  basest  have  aa  much, 
and  small  cause  there  is  to  glory  in  that  subject.  If  it  be 
the  distinction  of  their  famibes,  the  character  of  their  konaea, 
though  it  oace  implied  a  glory,  what  csn  it  be  to  them  more 
than  treasures  are  to  porters  ?  But  they  will  say  it  is  tha 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  the  acquisition  of  their  virtnea, 
*  and  from  them  it  does  descend  hereditarily  to  us.'  So  may 
the  porter  eay.  That  treasure  is  his  master's,  and  by  hia 
will  impuaed  upon  his  shoulders ;  but  to  whose  use,  and  in 
whoae  right,  has  he  received  it  I  in  his  owne,  or  to  his  owne 
profit  and  advantage  ?  Masters  would  take  this  ill,  if  their 
servants  should  usurp  it ;  and  all  men  would  condemn  them, 
both  of  faUMhood  and  ingratitude.  So  is  it,  in  the  other,  an 
injury  to  their  ancestors,  if  they  pretend  that  honor  to  be 
theirs.  They  can  but  carry  it  to  their  use,  as  a  monument 
of  their  virtues  that  acquired  it,  nut  in  their  own  interest 
and  right,  to  the  glory  of  themselves  ;  nay,  not  without  their 
shame,  whose  purchase  cannot  equal  it,  being  but  the  sole 
inheritors  of  the  fortune,  nut  the  worth.  But  if  they  waive 
their  families,  and  reduce  it  to  themselves,  between  their 
virtues  and  their  fortunes,  how  will  they  divide  it  I  If  for- 
tune do  apprupriate  it,  then  the  most  vicious,  the  most  ig- 
norani,  the  most  dishonorable  may  t>o  honorable ;  slaves, 
and  thoy,  may  be  equal  in  this  kind  ;  for  not  seldom  have 
they  tasted  the  liberality  of  fortune,  and  this  honor  aone 
will  envy  them.  If  virtue  be  the  loadstone  that  procures  it, 
where  is  it  ?  Let  them  shew  it  in  the  effect,  and  then  I 
hope  they'll  grant  that  all  so  qualified  may  bo  honorable. 
All  men  that  have  the  virtue  may  nerhcipate.  When, 
then,  IS  the  propriety  they  challenge  f  where  is  that  pecu- 
liar interest  they  claim  ?  Certainly  not  in  this.  This  hon- 
or will  not  liear  it,  which  is  the  crown  of  virtue !  All  per- 
sons, all  orders,  all  degrees  extant  may  be  capable  thereof. 
They  are  without  exception  or  exclusion,  and,  for  such  oth- 
er honors  as  ore  fancied,  let  them  enjoy  an  immunity  there- 
in ;  I  shall  rather  pity  than  malign  them  !" 

After  this,  as  it  were  to  while  away  the  time,  Eliot  brioga 
up  in  aid  of  the  general  question  new  **  squadrons  of  author- 
itiea  i**  disputing  some,  exalting  others.  **  la  oae  word," 
he  subsequently  says,  *'  hou'ir  is  no  other  tkaa  to  follow 
MSi.    To  M  a  Mrranl  ualo  lixtoa  ia  to  ba  warter  of 
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true  honor,  ud  without  that  lervice  nn  honor  cftn  be  had. 
Therefore  I  he  Romane,  those  most  honorable  above  all  men, 
in  the  templet  which  they  dedicated,  joined  thoee  of  virtue 
and  honor  to  each  other,  and  to  that  of  honor  left  no  entrance 
or  Aocession  but  throng^h  the  gate  of  virtue ;  shewing  bv 
that  sjmbol  where  true  honor  rests,  and  how  it  is  attainea, 
which  IS  bjr  following  virtue.  But  how  is  that  T  how  is  vir- 
tue to  be  followed  ?  in  a  fair  and  easy  pace  T  will  that  con- 
dace  to  honor  1  ran  honor  be  so  had  ?**  EUiot  answers 
these  questions  with  elaborate  care,  and  closes  the  subject, 
after  a  strong  reiteration  of  his  protest  against  the  hereditary 
claim,  that  honour  should  not  be  "  appropriated  to  any  or- 
der or  degree,  as  is  pretended,''  for  inat  **  to  be  gotten  and 
descended  even  of  princes  is  an  accident,"  with  an  allusion 
to  those  enemies  of  Roman  tyranny  whose  hononr,  because 
it  was  true,  outshone  the  worst  envy  of  the  times.  Eliot 
hid  a  peculitr  right  to  call  to  mind  these  men,  fur  in  his 
own  nature  he  presented  some  of  their  noblest  qualities — 
the  fiery  encrinr  of  Cassius,  and  Brutus's  brav:e  philosophy. 
"  Tacitus,'*  ho  says,  "  notes  it  upon  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
where  so  many  famous  images  were  exhibited,  t|io  glory  of 
their  famihes,  that  Brutus  and  Cassias  being  omitted 
through  the  envy  of  those  times,  they  outshined  the  rest 
because  their  statues  were  not  seen.  *  £e  ip*o  quod  tjjiriti 
eonm  non  visfbAntur  ffrtfulgfboMt^*  as  he  has  it.  They 
being  so  concealed,  their  glory  was  the  greater.  Which 
shews  that  honor  is  most  had  when  it  is  least  affected. 
Why,  then,  should  this  disturb  us  with  ambition?  why 
should  it  make  a  faction  in  our  government?  why  should  it 
cause  the  distraction  of  our  hopes  ?  Ambition  cannot  pur- 
chase it,  the  hope  thereof  is  vain  ;  no  art,  no  practice  can 
acquire  it  but  by  the  rule  of  virtue.  And  so  only,  as  the 
virtue  is  intended,  let  virtue  be  our  aim.  Leave  that  desire 
of  htmor.  Let  it  not  bo  a  worko  of  our  aflfectiuns,  fur  in  that 
case  we  must  fight  with  honor  as  with  enemies." 

Tbe  reader  will  have  remarked  with  what  a  steady  pur- 
pose, in  how  close  a  vice  of  logic,  the  mam  object  and  ar- 
gument of  the  treatise  is  kept.  Eliot  now  eiamines  his  po- 
sition. "  And  thus  we  see  from  the  several  objects  of  desire 
how  little  cause  there  is  for  that  disturbance  and  impulsion. 
Honor  contains  no  reason,  being  rather  an  enemie  than 
friend  to  that  affection,  flying  and  not  following  it.  Beauty 
has  as  little,  consisting  but  of  vanity.  Riches  much  less, 
that  are  but  instrumenu  of  corruntion.  Abo  fur  fear,  pov- 
erty, death,  sickness,  and  the  like,  which  liave  as  small 
warrant  and  authority  for  that  passion.  Let  us  now  search 
what  more  there  is  in  Pleasure,  that  counterfeit  of  happi- 
nesse,  and  apply  our  laws  to  that ;  for,  being  tHn  most 
dangerous  of  our  adversaries,  it  must  the  more  nmti'iusly 
be  dealt  with."  To  the  subject  of  pleasure,  accoi.lingly, 
Eliot  reverts,  with  the  intention  of  impressing  mute  eiophat- 
icaliy  in  that  regard  the  duty  of  self-restraint.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  authorities  are  brought  to  bear  upcm  it,  and  Eliot 
takes  occasion  to  express  the  most  exalted  admiration  of 
Homer.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet  and  a  jx)ct."  He  amuses 
himself  at  the  same  time,  with  notices  nf  Lucian'  comments 
upon  Homer,  and  pursues  at  great  length  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  resistance  of  Ulysses  to  tbe  Syrens,  and  a  perfect 
self-restraint  in  man.  Ho  bound  himself,  hu  says,  he  re- 
stricted his  hberty.  "But  wherewith  was  that  done? 
What  were  th^  obligations  he  incurred  ?  How  shall  this 
come  to  us?  Most  properly  and  most  readily,  if  we  will 
endeavour  but  that  means,  if  we  will  use  the  example  of 
that  wurthy.  The  same  safety  is  for  us  which  vras  then 
wrought  to  him,  and  that  that  grsat  prophet  has  deliverMl, 
with  all  sincerity  and  fulness.  You  know  he  makes  Vlys- 
ses  then  on  ship  board.  And  that  much  experienced  man, 
most  curious  oi  all  knowledge,  would  needs  add  to  that  the 
masirk  of  the  Syrens,  the  perception  of  that  excellence, 
though  not  trusting  to  himself  for  the  resistance  of  their 
powers,  in  which  both  danger  and  destruction  were  implied. 
To  avoid  this,  he  feigns  to  he  fiurtened  to  the  mast ;  his  men, 
meanwhile,  do  intend  their  labours,  having  their  senses 
stopped  (vulgar  appetites  being  not  capable  of  such  dainties). 
Now,  as  this  musick  was  but  pleasure,  those  Syrens  the  oc- 
casion, so  the  virtue  were  the  cords  that  did  restrain  and 
bind  him,  reasnn  the  mast  to  which  he  was  so  fastened, 
philosophy  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  and  went;  and 
in  this  ship,  thus  rattened  to  that  mast,  having  had  both 
the  occasion  and  delight,  he  escap't  the  dangers  threatened, 
and  in  that  f»«servea  the  safety  of  his  course.  But  what 
was  that  ?  the  same  that  is  our  government,  the  way  to  hap- 
piness and  felicity!  this  was  his  Ithaca,  this  was  that 
course  intended,  and  with  these  helpet,  notwithsunding  all 
the  di£5culties,  this  he  accomplished  and  performed  <  Now 
is  not  this  a  plain  direction  unto  us  ?  Is  not  ottr  remedy, 
our  deliverance  from  this  danger,  aptly  expressed  in  this 
nirror  and  example  ?  Our  syrens  are  not  more,  their  har- 
monies not  stronger ;  the  same  ship  we  have,  with  the  same 
tackle  ;  the  same  ropes,  the  same  mast  continue  still. 
Cannot  our  course,  then,  be  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  same 
■afety  yet  before  us  ?  If  we  doubt  that  tackle  will  not  hold 
us  against  those  strong  enchantments,  let  us  stop  our  senses, 
as  Vlysses  did  with  his  men,  and  first  avoid  the  occasioiM. 
Nuthing  i*  l0^<i»  not  known.    Lot  oa,  then,  atint  our  curi- 
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osity  herein,  and  the  desire  will  leave  at.  Bat  how  is  that  ? 
how  shall  that  work  be  done  ?  Is  it  to  shun  all  pleasnre, 
all  occasions  ?  That  cannot  be,  nor  is  it  requisite  to  this  ? 
For  virtue  in  the  concrete  is  not  abaolute,  nor  to  be  so  ex- 
pected in  our  monarchy." 

All  this  is  subtly  and  well  expresaed  ;  and  its  deep  apint 
farther  vent  in  the  following  remarubb 
"  f  see  it  in  experience,  that  tboan  whe 
are  moat  violent  (least,  I  mem,  exte> 
sivcly,in  respect  of  number,  and  the  diiject)  ;  their  pnastoiit 
being  impetuout  at  contracted  to  that  narrowneaa,  and  mat- 
terless  in  that.  As  Tacitus  notes  it  in  Tiberias,  who,  beiiy 
most  reserved  and  hidden  unto  all  men,  to  Sejanus  yet  »m 
open  and  incautious.  So  it  is  likewise  unto  others.  Tke 
heart,  being  straightened  by  some  objects,  growcs  more  vi» 
lent  in  those  passions;  the  affection  dues  inlarige  as  the 
scope  thereof  is  lessened.  Therefore  we  thus  expose  thai 
precept  of  diyition  :  that  pleaiuret  may  be  a  reniatiuB  ts 
the  mind,  not  an  intention -^that  we  may  tnste,  not  swallov 
them — that  the  appetition  may  be  obtemporate  to  nasos, 
wherein  only  true  pleatures  doe  consist." 

Carrying  out  his  plan  of  reverting  to  the  more  dangontf 
impediments  in  the  way  of  man's  monarchy,  Eiiot  nuw  n- 
sumet  the  inbject  of  lorrow :  ** Sorrow,"  he  again  iosus, 
*'  is  a  perfect  enemy,  standing  in  soch  antipathy  with  hapfs- 
ness,  that  it  is  irreconcileahle  for  our  government :  there- 
fore to  this  also  wis  must  oppose  all  the  resistance  «t 
have,  for  this  movek  must  violently  against  us ;  and  if  it 
get  possession  of  our  hearts,  if  it  once  enter  im  i  b.ti  ii  rt,  aU 
our  haj>pine8S  is  gone,  our  monarchy  it  subverted  !  For  it 
destroys  the  end,  the  felicity  we  look  for,  and  then  tks 
means  is  usclcsse.  It  dissolves  it  in  the  principle,  and  ts 
brings  it  to  confusion.  For  where  sorrow  is  nu  fflicity  eta 
be,  and  a  mind  so  affected  can  have  tio  taste  of  haiiputas. 
To  encounter  it,  therefore,  as  physicians  do  diaenMs,  we 
will  first  meet  it  in  the  pause  ;  tor  if  that  ran  be  remuTsd, 
the  effect  forthwith  will  follow  it.  Tbe  object  boing  foae, 
the  affection  must  fall  after  it."  Eliot  then  points  out,  with 
renewed  earnestness,  the  fallacy  and  foUy  ot  aoppostag  tk«t 
things  which  assume  at  times  th«  aspects  of  sorrow  srs  ia 
reality  sorrowful.  He  argues  the  great  principle  of  the  post 
of  nature,  that  '*  there's  a  Providence  that  shapes  oar  eadt, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will."  Above  all,  nowover,  he 
impresses  the  virtue  of  opposing  whatever  appenrs  in  toi^ 
Mw's  shape.  The  exercise,  he  says,  will  be  great,  a  dittv 
pline  of  humanity,  and  an  invaluable  example  to  otWis. 
"  For  ore  not  soldiers  sometimes  heightened  in  their  oosr* 
age  by  the  valour  of  their  fellows  ?  Do  not  the  vnliant  oAea 
receive  now  fortitude  and  tpiritt  by  the  acts  of  magnaaitii- 
iiie  of  others  ?  Has  not  admiration,  has  not  emulation  this 
effect,  to  work  the  likeness  of  that  virtue  which  it  has  seen 
before  it  ?  to  reduce  to  act  the  image  of  that  idea  which 
the  apprehension  has  conceived,  ami,  from  the  oxceUenBt 
of  the  pattern,  to  draw  an  antitype  thereof.  Wberefove 
were  exhibited  those  bloody  spectacles  at  Rome— those 
butcheries  oi  men— those  tragic  representattoos  to  the  pss> 
pie— but  to  inure  them  to  blood,  to  harden  them  in  dangers, 
to  familiar  them  with  death  7  And  shall  not  better  nets,  la. 
better  ends  directed,  have  the  like  power  and  operatian? 
Shall  not  divinity,  by  the  works  uf  divine  men  oppedsf 
their  afflictions,  have  as  great  force  in  precedent  and  exam- 
ple as  these  Romans  had  by  that  fighting  with  benstSf  or 
contesting  one  another,  to  harden,  to  encourage  the  minds 
of  the  more  virtuous  against  all  diflftculties,  all  dangers  P 

EUot,  afler  remarking  on  Plato's  noble  commentary  of  the 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  )->'wOk  oaivror,  farttierv 
urges  this  consideration :  **  It  is  required  of  man  that  he 
should  profit  many.  It  is  a  common  doty  of  raatnkind,  as 
far  as  ability  may  extend,  still  to  do  good  to  all,  or,  if  mi 
that,  to  some,  as  opportunity  shall  be  granted  him.  Or,  if 
he  fail  in  that,  yet  to  his  neighbours,  at  at  least  unto 
himself.  But  here,  in  this  act  of  pessioo  and  wrestlii^ 
with  calamities,  there  is  advantage  grren  (or  all.  In  this 
contestation  of  those  things  we  rail  miseries  there  is  a  per- 
formance of  all  these.  First,  to  thyself,  tboa  prufittesi 
through  the  favor  of  the  gods,  that  nve  thee  this  instrac» 
tion,  this  education,  this  trial,  this  knowledge  tt  thyself^ 
this  confirmation  of  thy  virtue.  Then  to  thy  neighboun, 
and  all  others,  thou  art  profitable  by  thy  precedent  and  ex- 
ample. Thy  fortitude  adds  courage  unto  them,  stoot  and 
vabant.  How  then— how,  ia  this  excellence  of  duty,  in  thn 
great  duty  of  advantage — of  advantage  to  oaraelvea,  of  Ad- 
vantage to  our  neighbours,  of  advantage  unto  all — we  should 
repine  and  sorrow,  as  'tit  a  preiudice  to  our  happiness,  it's 
a  wonder  unto  reason !"  With  much  beauty  Eliot  aAer- 
ward  disposes  of  the  last  and  best  i^a  that  would  seem  to 
remain  fur  sorrow — a  friend  at  the  grave  of  his  friend. 
*'  liCt  me  first  ask  this  question  of  the  sorrower :  For  whose 
take  that  passion  is  assumed  ?  for  his  that  is  so  Iost«  or 
for  thine  own  that  lost  him  ?  Answer  to  this,  and  niaka  a 
justifioktion  for  thyself.  If  thou  wilt  say  for  his,  where  is 
the  evil  that  he  suflfort  ?  Wherein  liet  the  reaaon  of  that 
ffhef  ?  Design  it  out ;  give  it  some  character  to  express  it 
It  it  in  that  he  ia  dead  ?  in  that  he  has  made  a  trantitioa  to 
th«aUsnt  That eaaaot be*  (or death 0(muiuiir>sTil,M 
• 
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wr  former  pmoTs  have  mnifeated-;  but  it  n,  priTJledn  <if  | 
imiiKirtalitv.  an  •tftrnitf  of  happinsM.  If  it  tor  that  he  is  J 
MM  r  that  ha  !•  not  aunbend  with  th«  li^inffj  That  were 
to  laoant  but  barauie  he  ia  not  miMrable.  Thoa  canil  not 
hat  aekoowledgv  the  distnetion  of  thy  fean,  the  Rnziety  of 
Ihf  carre.  the  coaipleiion  of  thjr  plenaaret,  the  miztnni  of 
tkjaonuwi !  With  nil  theee,  and  apoo  all,  noreit,  no  quiet, 
ta  iranqaillity,  bat  a  oontinoal  vexation  of  thy  thmighie.  a 
Mrrile  agitation  of  thy  mind  from  one  pueion  to  another ! 
Aad  wilt  tkoa  ffneve  for  him  that  haa  his  freedom,  his  im- 
*oaitv  from  these  T  On  the  other  side  :  is  that  sorrow  for 
tkjwalU  that  thiiu  hart  lost  a  fnend— the  sweetness,  the  ben- 


«R  of  His  fhcodship— thy  ctiodbrt  in  society— the  auutance 

titkf  bneiness— the  snbleTatinii  of  thy  esres— the  eTtrnna-  ■ 

Ham  M  thy  griefs— the  mnlti plication  of  thy  joys— thy  cas- 

!■ — ihy  ooaoael— thy  sword— thy  shield — thy  store — thv 

Lh — thy  eye— thy  ear— thy  taste— thy  touch— thy  smell 


-ihm  CATHOLiro!!  of  thy  happiness  (for  all  these  are  attri- 
«tes  of  friendship)  T  consider,  first,  whether  friendshijp 
U17  not  change,  whether  a  tvearh  and  enmity  may  not  fol- 
sir  it,  as  nut  seldom  happens  in  the  most  strict  conjum:tioiis, 
nth  which  then  au  enmity  may  compare !  Then  'twere 
•ts»r  thaa  tu  hate  loet  it,  that  evil  being  prevented,  and  the 
bligfftcion,  the  virtue  kept  .entire  !  But  if  that  doubt  pre- 
•lis  mot;  if  thou  suppoaeat  a  perpetuity  in  that  friendship, 
■  aoavrmnce  of  that  love  ;  is  it  not  envy  in  thee,  and  un- 
mithiiieae  thereof,  for  theee  respects,  those  temperary  ben- 
Ata  to  thyself,  to  grudge  nt  his  happiness  and  fislicity, 
rbich  is  infinite  and  celestial  ?  Justice  mar  resolve  how 
ar  this  is  from  friendship,  how  unworthy  ot  that  name  !** 
fhin  MHTowiDg,  Ehot  alkerwanl  observes,  is  variously  ap- 
dicd.  '*  Maivellus  wept  whsn  he  had  taken  Syracuse  ; 
kin  Bander,  lo  have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.**  Conrlu> 
lins  with  the  phrase  nf  the  ethics,  that  to  conquer  what 
n^nt  be  fancied  real  calamities  **  not  only  makes  a  man  a 
Msqaeror,  and  wise,  but  equal,  nay,  superior  to  the  gods  ;** 
DioC,  in  a  passage  of  great  eloquence,  banishes  sorrow  from 
hinsovcninwnt. 

HnviDff  thas  disposed  of  the  impediments  to  the  monarchy 
tt  aaa— of  the  obatrurting  passions— Eliot  now  turns  to  the 
davatiea  of  the  monarchy  itself,  to  the  virtues  by  whose 
■zciciae  and  operation,  condensed  into  two  great  purpoees, 
thm  atroetare  is  to  be  raised.  "  Our  next  rare  must  be  how 
loobCnin  the  virtue,  how  to  poasesa  the  means  which  must 
nacwa  that  end ;  and  if  that  can  be  aoquirad,  then  is  our 
MIntj  ounplete,  then  we  have  that  peifection  of  our  gov- 
amaaT,  the  summum  bonum  in  philoeophy,  the  bonum 
pahlicaai  in  oarpolicy,  the  true  end  and  object  of  the  mon- 
tgthf  of  man.  Two  parts  it  haa — action  anil  coatemplaticm ; 
ef  which  the  first  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  as  the 
virtiM  agendo  and  dicendn,  doing  and  saying,  both  which 
CBBcnr  to  action.  By  dmng,  is  intended  tbtise  travels  and 
■Btiona  of  the  boily  that  are  necessary  m  the  perfurmance 
af  tkoae  wurks  which  the  dutv  and  office  of  our  callings  re- 
;  by  saying,  is  meant  tnat  expression  of  the  tongue 
se  of  the  heart  IS  made  communicable 
ghts  an  conveyed  to  the  underatand- 


whereby  the  intelligence  of  the  heart  is  made  communicable 
••  ollMra,  and  the  thoughts  an  conveved  to  the  underatand- 
iag  of  the  hearen.    In  these  two  all  action  does  consist. 


nad  ao  that  part  of  the  virtue  and  perfection.  Both  these 
I  a  rule,  and  level,  and  direction,  which  we  did  touch 
ns,  as  the  ooiiion  duty  of  mankind.  In  that  duty  their 
I  ia  implied,  which  is  that  it  be  profitable  to  many.  lu 
tha  feneral  gtiod  aail  benefit  it  must  he  cxtendod,  first  to  all, 
Ihaa.  after,  to  oorsi>lves.**  llera  Eliot  interposes  in  n  pa- 
tentbesia  this  valuable  reminder :  **  Fur  all  right  of  office  is 
daatruyed  by  the  lavenion  of  this  order.  To  reflect  firat 
«paD  ouniel«e«,.our  own  particular  interests,  and  then  upon 
tha  fcnenl,  is  the  contrsury  iif  duty,  the  breach  of  office  and 
nJatJOB.  Therefore  to  the  publike  buth  our  words  and  ac- 
lians  must  first  move,  without  respect,  without  retraction 
lor  nur  private.  They  must  first  intend  the  common  gmid 
aad  benefit,  and  Si>  descend  by  degrees  unto  ourselves.  For 
■a  memben  are  in  bodies  fur  the  perfection  of  the  man,  so 
mm»  in  bodies  poll  tike,  as  (tarts  of  these  societies,  and  for 
tha  cooaervatiun  of  the  whole,  and  to  that  end  their  chief 
aadeavonr  must  incline.**  Eiiot  then,  with  a  noble  fervour, 
iacvleattng  the  practice  of  his  own  life,  thus  resumes: 
••  Here  some  questions  will  arise  ;  how  far  this  shall  engage 
•a?  what  latitude  it  imports?  what  cautions  and  excep- 
tMins  it  admits  1  Difficulties  may  occur,  and  then  involve 
«a  in  anxieties,  with  troubles  and  perplexities  disturbing  our 
tranquillities,  distracting  the  quietness  we  are  in.  And  shall 
wa  funake  that  sweetness  ?  shall  we  neglect  that  fatness  of 
aar  peace  (as  the  fig  and  olive  said  of  old)  for  the  pulilike 
■aa  aad  service  ?  for  the  profit  and  commodity  of  othen  T 
Tea  *  no  difficulties  may  retard  us,  no  troubles  may  divert 
■a,  no  exception  is  admitted  to  this  rule  !  but  where  the 


i  is  extant,  the  duty  and  office  there  is  absolute, 
withaat'caution  or  respect.  That  greater  good  appearing, 
■eching  may  dissuade  us  from  the  work — no  respect  of  ease, 
■o  laspect  of  pleasure,  no  respect  of  the  troubles  we  may 
■aat ;  but  in  performance  of  that  doty,  in  accomplishment 
af  that  office,  onr  troubles  must  seem  pleasant,  our  labonre 
■aat  aeam  facile,  all  things  easy,  all  things  sweet  therein ; 
te  Iha  nila  ia,  OJfoKm  umfmehmaefd^va  obaerra  tha 


duty,  not  the  benefit,  to  seek  thnt  end  which  is  propounded 
in  the  general,  not  to  propound  an  end  and  reason  of  our 
own.  But  danger  may  fie  inndeot !  it  may  betray  our 
safeties,  and  expose  our  fortunes,  expose  our  liberties,  ei- 
poee  our  lives  to  haxard !  and  shall  we,  then,  adventure 
upon  these  ?  shall  we  forsake  our  safeties  ?  shall  we  incur 
thoee  dnngen,  for  foreign  interesu  and  respects,  for  that 
which  concerns  but  others,  which  is  foreign  uuto  us  ?  Yes, 
this  likewise  we  are  bound  to;  onr  obligation  lies  in  this. 
No  danger,  no  haxard  may  deter  us.  The  duty  and  office 
atand  entire.** 

In  this  firat  division  of  material  for  Eliot's  grand  structure 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  old  principle  of  the  ancients, 
in  their  separation  of  the  characterirtice  of  wisdom.  The 
one,  which  we  have  just  seen  described,  comprehending  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  things  to  be  done,  ^^vieic,  pru- 
dentia  ;  the  other,  which  Eliot  is  now  nbunt  to  subjoin,  com* 
passing  the  manner  and  ways  conducing  to  those  ends,  Qo4tia^ 
aapientia.  "  The  rest,**  he  says,  describing  the  latter,  *'  all 
follow  this,  and  are  but  servants  to  this  mistrees,  several  op- 
erations or  this  faculty  having  their  appellations  from  their 
works.  If  we  would  ask  what  fancy  does  intend,  what  ia 
the  signification  of  that  name,  the  answer  is,  *Tis  wisdom, 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  mind,  that  hunts  out  all  intelligence 
If  we  may  inquire  what  memory  does  import,  the  same  an- 
swer serves,  *Tis  wisdom,  the  influence  of  that  faculty. 
For  where  the  fancy  cannot  keep  all  things  upon  intenti<m, 
memory  is  suggested  for  supply  of  that  deh«t,  and  so  makes 
up  the  wisdom.  If  we  would  know  what  judgment  does 
implie,  the  resolution  is  the  same.  *Tis  but  an  act  of  wis- 
dom, the  operation  of  that  power.  Therefore  in  this  c<m- 
sists  the  perfection  of  all  theory,  the  sum  of  all  contempla- 
tion, and  so  that  other  part  of  virtue.**  Very  beautiful  la 
the  passage  that  follows :  **  But  how  may  ikia  wisdom,  then, 
be  had  T  Where  may  we  seek  and  find  it !  The  answer  ia 
moat  obvious :  In  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  ;  (ot  philoso- 
phy is  the  introduction  to  this  wisdom  ;  so  both  the  word 
and  reason  do  import ;  for  by  the  Mrord  is  signified  only  a 
love  of  wisdom,  a  love  of  that  wisdom  which  we  speak  of; 
and  that  love  will  be  accompanied  with  an  endeavour  tu  at- 
tain it,  which  IS  intended  in  the  common  aense  and  notion. 
For  that  science  of  philosophy  is  but  a  guest  of  wisdom, 
the  study  of  that  excellence :  and  ao  Plato  gives  it  in  his 
gradations  unto  happiness.  Philosophy  is  the  firat  step  he 
makes  as  the  desire  of  wisdom ;  to  which  he  adds  the  study 
and  contemplation  to  attain  it.  From  that  study  and  spec- 
ulation he  arises  unto  wisdom,  from  that  wisdom  unto  hap- 
pinesse.  So  that  philosophy  is  the  principle.  Wisdom  duea 
there  begin,  which  has  its  end  in  happinesse,  and  happi- 
nease  in  this  order  w  the  ]Hroduction  of  philosophy.  In  sum, 
all  iMntemplation  is  but  this,  but  this  study  of  philosophy. 
If  it  ascend  the  heavens  to  view  the  glory  of  that  beauty, 
philosophy  does  direct  it.  If  it  descend  to  measure  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  philosophy  goes  with  it.  If  it  exsraine  na- 
ture and  her  secrets,  philisiophy  nnut  assist  it.  If  it  reflect 
on  causes  or  eflTecta,  that  turn  is  by  philoeophy.  The  con- 
templation of  all  ends,  all  beirinninirs,  all  sncceaws,  is  pro- 
pounded by  philoeophy.  So  that  philosophy,  in  contempla- 
tion, is  as  prudence  m  the  virtues,  the  architect  and  chief 
workman,  that  gives  motiun  and  direction  to  the  resL  Great 
is  the  excellence  of  philosophy,  as  it  is  chief  in  contempla- 
tion, and  the  accompaniment  of  that  virtue.  Greater  much 
it  is,  us  it  is  a  principle  to  wisdom,  and  an  instructor  to  tha 
ctiunsell.  But  beyond  all  oimi|Ntns(m  it  is  greatest,  as  it  is 
the  firat  degree  to  happinesse,  as  it  leads  on  to  that  perfec- 
turn  of  our  i(ovcminent !  No  words  can  sufficiently  expressa 
it,  nor  render  a  true  figure  of  that  worth.  Being  in  con- 
templation, contemplatioa  only  must  conceive  it  !** 

Tne  question  then  occura :  Which  of  these  great  divisiona 
of  the  virtues  is  to  be  cimsidered  the  highest  and  moat  per- 
fect! And  Eliot  answen  it.  As  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties, in  pure  and  single  grandeur,  he  pronounces  at  onc^  ia 
favour  of  philosophy,  of  cinitemplation ;  but  is  careful  to 
modify  this  immediately  after,  by  pronouncing  no  wisdom 
complete  without  the  active  practices  of  virtue.  Speaking 
on  the  firat  head,  he  urges  the  sufierior  greatness  of  the 
couteniplative  philosopher,  in  regard  that  his  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  the  final  intelligence :  "  And  he  that  levels  at  that 
mark,.tkough  he  come  short,  yet  shoots  higher  than  he  that 
aims  but  at  msn.  Besides,  theru  is  this  advantage  in  it, 
that  nothing  can  be  contraeUd  from  the  president  to  preju- 
dice or  corrupt  it,  which  lower  examples  may  induce  ;  but 
much  perfection  may  lie  adiUd  by  the  elevation  of  the  mind. 
As  chemicks  in  the  disquisition  of  the  eluar,  though  the 
wonder  be  not  found,  yet  have  extracted  great  varieUes  by 
that  lal^r,  excellent  demonstrations  by  that  work.  It  ia 
the  way  in  part  to  resume  the  image  we  have  lost,  for  that 
was  not  an  outward  figure,  but  a  resemblance  in  virtue.  If 
that  similitude  was  laid  in  virtue,  it  cannot  so  aptly  be  re- 
paired as  liy  the  imitstifm  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  the  exact- 
ness of  all  virtue  does  remain.  This  help  philosophy  does 
give  na  in  the  speculation  of  eternity  ;  aiid  likewise  it  de- 
rives to  onr  preeent  view  and  proa|iect  the  knowledge  of  all 
antiquity,  in  whtt  rAeir  happioass  coDsialad,  what  were  tha 
ingradiaati  of  that  ooaapoaBd,  aad  how  it  wm  loat  al  finty 
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tvlMBoe  Oie  jndgmeiit  may  tmo1v«  what  ii  tine  luippiiieM« 
to  OS."  On  th«  Moond  head,  howafer,  Eliot  imnuidiatelj 
aabjoino:  "Bat  if  to,  ifphiloaophy  and  oootenplation  have 
thit  fniit,  that  these  degraes  or  hamrineate  be  in  them,  and 
•o  direct  a  way  to  happinesee  itiei/,  how  is  it  that  we  in- 
Tolve  OS  in  each  toile,  each  anxieties  and  perplexities,  to 
acquire  it  ?  It  is  a  Tanitv  and  folly  by  each  hard  labour  to 
effect,  when  a  less  trottble,  a  leas  trarail  comes  so  near ' 
If  philoBophy  and  contemplation  can  procure  it,  ihoM  twttt 
«M  gentU  motumt  of  the  «o«/,  what  need  the  co-operations 
of  the  body,  those  actions  and  thoee  passions,  which  rirtue 
doee  require,  and  which  so  often  force  distraction,  nay,  de- 
atruction  upon  men  ?  Yet  they  are  needful,  for  without  Tir> 
tue  true  happinesse  cannot  be,  and  these  compoee  the  other 
half  of  Tirtue.  Jtot  ocmtemplatiim  and  action  make  the 
whole.    Virtue  consists  only  in  both,  and  in  part  there  is  no 

Crfection.  Thersfore  to  contemplation  action  also  must 
joined,  to  make  a  complete  virtue,  and  by  that  rirtue 
only  true  hamHoesae  may  be  had.**  And,  careful  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  he  had  said  befors  of  the  sujvemacy 
of  contemplation,  he  adds  (with  an  intimation  that  he  will 
discuss  the  matter  more  fully  in  a  future  treatise— a  project 
stopped  by  death !)  that  oontemplation  most  be  considered 
the  chief,  for  *'  oontemplaticm  is  the  beginainf  of  all  action, 
the  principle  of  that  motion :  aoticm  but  a  deriTative  of  that, 
and  no  denTation  can  be  equal  to  the  primitive,  no  second 
comparable  with  the  first.  All  actions  are  but  the  emana- 
tion of  the  will,  and  the  will  receives  her  instance  from  the 
apprehension  of  the  mind.  But  still,*'  he  adds, "  both  must 
be  concurrent.  Virtue  is  a  compooition  of  them  both.  Con- 
templation must  prepare  the  matter  of  our  happinesse,  action 
dispcise  and  order  it." 

Eliot's  treat  pnrpdae  now  accomplished,  he  closes  his  la- 
bours with  an  exalted  eulogy  on  the  independence  and  su- 
periority of  the  mind.  I  present  it  to  the  reader  entire.  It 
la  worthy  to  have  oloeed  a  work  of  auch  nobility  in  concep- 
tion and  power  in  execution. 

**  Thia  makea  up  that  perfection  of  our  monarchy — that 
happineaae  of  the  mind  which,  being  founded  upon  theae 
gronnda,  built  upon  theae  foundationa,  no  power  or  great- 
neaa  can  impeach.  Such  ia  the  atate  aud  majesty,  that  no- 
thing can  approach  it  but  by  the  admission  of  theee  aer- 
vanta ;  such  ia  the  safety  and  security,  that  nothing  can  vi- 
olate or  touch  it  but  by  these  instruments  and  organs ;  such 
is  tbe  power  and  dignity,  that  all  things  must  obey  it.  All 
things  are  subject  to  the  mind,  which,  in  this  temper,  is  the 
commander  of  them  all.  No  resiatonce  is  against  it.  It 
breaks  through  the  orbes  and  immense  circles  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  penetntea  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth !  It 
opens  the  fountains  of  antiquitv,  and  runs  down  the  streams 
of  time,  below  the  period  of  all  seasona !  It  dives  into  the 
dark  oonnaela  of  eternity  and  into  the  abatruae  aecrets  of 
nature !  It  unlocks  all  plaoea,  and  all  occaaiona  are  alike 
obvioua  to  it !    It  doea  obaerre  thoee  aubtil  paaaagea  in  the 


air,  and  the  unknown  patha  and  tracea  in  the  deepa! 
There  ia  that  great  power  of  operation  in  the  mind,  that 
quickneea  and  velocity  of  motion,  that  in  an  inatant  it  doea 
paaaa  from  extremity  to  extremity,  from  the  loweat  to  the 
nigheat,  from  the  extremeat  p<nnt  of  the  west  to  the  horo- 
scope and  ascendant  in  the  east.  It  meaaurea  in  one  thought 
tbe  whcde  oirrnmference  of  heaven,  and  by  the  aame  line  it 
takea  tbe  preography  of  the  eaith.  The  air,  the  fire,  all 
things  of  either,  are  within  the  oomprehenaion  of  the  muid. 


It  haa  an  influenesr  on  them  all,  wheMe  h  takaa  all  that  mm 
be  uaeful,  and  that  may  be  helpful  ia  ita  government.  IC 
limitation  ia  praacribed  it,  no  reatriction  ia  upon  it,  bnt  in  i 
free  acope  it  haa  lilterty  upon  all.  And  in  this  libsnrty  ia  thi 
excellence  of  the  mind ;  in  this  power  and  composition  of  thi 
mind  is  the  perfection  of  the  man ;  in  that  perfection  ia  tlh 
happinesee  we  look  for ;  when  in  all  aovereignty  it  migai 
commanding,  not  commanded ;  when  at  boaae,  tne  aabjasl 
are  aufaject  and  obedient,  not  refractorr  and  faetioaa ;  wta 
abroad,  they  are  aa  aervanta,  eervioeaole  and  in  raadinam 
without  heajtation  or  reluctance ;  when  to  the  reaoIatioM  c 
the  counaell,  to  the  digeaU  of  the  laws,  the  actions  and  d 
fectiona  are  inclined — thia  ia  that  aummum  bonnn,  an 
chiefe  good,  which  in  thia  atate  and  condition  ia  obtnimM 
The  mind  for  thia  haa  that  tranacendence  given  it,  tbat  ani 
though  otherwiae  the  weakest,  might  be  the  atrongnat  «n 
moot  excellent  of  all  creaturea.  Ia  tbat  only  ia  tlw  cseal 
lence  we  have,  and  thereby  are  we  made  anpei'or  to  tk 
reat.  For  in  the  habita  of  the  budv,  in  all  tha  Caonkii 
thereof,  man  ia  not  oompaiaMe  to  othera,  in  aenae  aad  ■■ 
tion  far  iaferior  to  many.  The  aaeiente  auppooa  it  tka  fa 
dianretion  of  Epimelheua,  haviiiv  the  firat  distribntioa  ofdi 
qualities,  to  leave  us  so  defective,  when  to  tha  rest  bn  "gn 
an  excellence  in  their  kinds.  As  swiftnees  and  ngilitf  I 
eome,  strength  and  fortitude  to  othen ;  and  whom  m  fmm 
weakest,  these  he  made  moat  nimble,  aa  in  tbe  fioada  na 
others  it  is  seen ;  and  whom  he  found  meet  slow,  to  Am 
he  gave  most  strength,  as  bulls  and  elephants  do  nipw 
it ;  and  so  all  others  in  their  kinds  have  soma  aingwnril 
and  excellence,  wherein  there  ia  a  companaation  ftr  a 
wanta ;  aome  being  armed  oflenaively  and  defenaivn,  ami  1 
that  having  a  proviaioaal  aecurity.  Bnt  awn  onlv  hn  la 
naked,  more  nnfumished  than  the  rest :  in  him  tnaan  «i 
neither  strength  nor  agility  to  preserve  him  from  tha  daafi 
of  his  enemiee— multitudes  exceeding  him  in  aithar,  ■■■ 
in  both— to  whom  he  stood  obnoxious  and  exposed,  Wvin 
no  reeistance,  no  avoidance  for  their  furiea !  Bnt  in  ifa 
case  and  necessity,  to  relieve  him  upon  this  overaif  kt 
improvidence  of  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  tbat  wtaa  ati 


man,  whom  Pandora  couhi  not  cossa,  having  thaprsaatsn 
prehension  of  tbe  danger  by  his  quidt  judgment  and  iaMtt 
gence,  eecretly  passes  into  heaven,  ateals  ont  n  five  fiai 
thence,  infuses  it  into  man,  by  that  iniamea  hia  Mind  anil 
a  divine  spirit  and  wisdom,  and  therein  gives  him  a  fvU  Hf^ 
ply  fur  ail !  For  all  the  excellence  dT  the  creaturea  W  M 
B  for  mora  excellence  in  this.  This  one  wna  for  thea  •!. 
No  atrength  nor  agility  could  match  it.  All  i 
abiliiiea  came  abort  of  thia  perfection.  The  i 
anna  of  nature  have  their  anperlative  in  ita  arta. 
arte  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva  have  their  comparative  L 
In  this  divine  lire  and  apirit,  this  aupematuml  infl 
of  the  mind,  all  excellence  organical  ia  aurpaat ;  it  ia  tti 
tianaeendent  of  them  all ;  nothing  can  come  to  maldkil; 
nothing  can  impeach  it ;  but  man  therein  ia  na  abaalnti 
maater  of  himself;  hia  own  aafety  and  tranquillity  by  Oad 
(for  ao  are  mnat  remember  the  ethicka  did  eanraaaa  it) 
are  made  dependant  on  bimeelf.  And  in  that  anif  dapiml 
ance,  in  the  neglect  of  othera,  ia  tbe  entire  mle  and  deain- 
ion  of  himaelf,  the  affectiona  being  oompoeed,  tbe  aetiani 
ao  directed,  is  the  perfection  of  onr  government,  Ail 
aummum  bonum  in  philoaophy,  the  bonum  puUicam  ia 
our  policy,  tha  true  and  and  okgect  of  this  MomaecBY  m 


THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD— 1593-1641. 


Thomas  WsFrrwoBTH  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1693,  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  the  house 
of  his  mother's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  a 
ft>encher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.*  He  was  the  eldest 
^Df  twelre  children,  and  the  heir  of  **  an  estate 
'vrhich  descended  to  him  through  a  long  train 
^>f  ancestors,  who  had  matched  with  many 
Sieiresses  of  the  best  families  in  the  North, 
*^)rorth  at  that  time  6000/.  a  year."t  His  father, 
•Sir  William  Wentworth^  continued  to  hold  a 
vnanor  which  his  ancestors  had  held  from  the 
'^ime  of  the  Conquest  downward,  t 

The  youth  of  Wentworth  was  passed,  and 
Viis  mind  receired  its  earliest  and  strongest  im- 
ynressioas  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocratic  influ- 
ences. And  he  was  by  no  means  taught  to  dis- 
vegard  them.  He  must  have  considered  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  family  pedigree 
irith  a  Tcry  early  pride  and  xeal,  to  have  been 
^o  well  prepared,  on  his  sudden  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  formidable  list  of  pro- 
geaitors  that  were  cited  in  his  patent.  It  was 
there  set  forth,  among  other  grand  and  notable 
things,  that  he  was  lineally  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  from  the  ancient  barons  of 
Newmark,  Oversley,  and  so  forth ;  and  that 
his  ancestors,  either  by  father  or  mother,  had 
matched  with  divers  houses  of  honour;  as 
with  Maud,  countess  of  Cambridge,  daughter 
to  the  Lord  Clifford  of  Westmoreland ;  with 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Philip 
de  Spencer ;  the  lords  D'Arcy  of  the  North ; 
Latimer,  Talboys,  Ogle ;  Ferrers,  earl  of  Dig- 
by  ;  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester ;  Beaumont, 
earl  of  Leicester ;  Grantmesnil,  baron  of  Hino- 
ley  aod  lord- high- steward  of  England;  Pev- 
eiil,  eari  of  Nottingham ;  Leofric,  earl  of  Mer- 
eia ;  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Somerset,  grand- 
mother of  Henry  VII.^  It  was  from  the  high 
eoBveational  ground  of  such  proud  recollec- 
tions that  Thomas  Wentworth  looked  forward 
to  the  future. 

Little  account  of  his  early  education  has 
been  preserved,  but  he  ailerward  proved  that 
DO  accomplishment  suited  to  rank  and  lofty  ex- 
pectations had  been  omitted  ;  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  encouragement  given  by  his  fa- 
ther to  his  aristocratic  tendencies,  that  the  col- 
lege selected  for  the  completion  of  his  studies 
should  have  been  that  which  was  founded  by 
the  illustrious  grandmother  of  Henry  VII., 
whom  he  claimed  as  one  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  II 
Here  be  soon  gave  evidence  of  the  powers  of 
a  fine  intellect,  and  of  that  not  ungenerous 
warmth  of  disposition  which  is  lavish  of  grati- 
tude and  favour  in  return  for  personal  service. 
He  met  with  a  tutor,  Mr.  Greenwood,  whose 
useful  attentions  to  him  at  this  time  were  se- 
cured for  the  future  by  a  prompt  appreciation 


*  lU4elill8*«  **  Emsj  toward!  the  Life  of  my  Lord  Stimf- 
CanSa,**  pablishad  aa  mn  amendiz  to  **  The  Eabl  or  Stbaf- 
VOBDi*a  LiTTiia  aid  Di8Patchbs,*'9  vols,  folio,  Dublin 
•dit.,  1740,  voL  ii.,  p.  499.  Biographia  nritanniea,  vol.  vii., 
f.  4I7S.  t  Knowler*0  Dedication  to  th«  Leiten. 

t  An  aeromt  of  tba  Wantworthi  will  be  fouad  in  CoUina ; 
ud  nae  Tkoreaby*s  Duoataa  Leodiensis. 

^  CoUiiM*a  Paeraga  of  Enfland,  voL  ii.,  p.  SO,  91. 
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of  their  value  ;  he  availed  himself  of  them 
through  his  after  life,  and  never  at  any  time 
failed  faithfully,  and  even  affectionately,  to  re- 
member and  reward  them.*  I  may  add,  in  far- 
ther proof  of  this  characteristic  quality,  that 
we  find  him  shortly  after  profiting  by  the  ac- 
tive service  of  a  person  named  Radclifle,t  con- 
nected with  his  family  by  some  claims  of  clan- 
ship, and  that,  from  this  time,  Radcliff^e  never 
left  his  side.     He  had  been  found  useful. 

Wentworth  left  his  college  while  yet  very 
young ;  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  eigh- 
teen. But  he  had  received  benefits  from  his 
residence  there,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  exhibit 
his  recollection  of  these  also,  when  the  power 
and  opportunity  arose. t  Not  that  it  required, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  circumstance  of  ser- 
vice rendered  to  elicit  Wentworth's  return. 
The  memory  of  his  proudly-recollected  ances- 
tress was  abundantly  suflicient  to  have  called 
it  forth,  *' being,"  as  he  himself,  shortly  after 
this,  writes  to  one  of  his  country  neighbours, 
"  I  must  confess,  in  my  own  nature,  a  great 
lover  and  conserver  of  hereditary  good-wills, 
such  as  have  been  amongst  our  nearest 
friends."^  When  a  hereditary  good- will  hap- 
pened to  be  associated  with  one  of  his  greatest 
ancestral  glories,  it  ran  little  chance  of  being 
lessened  or  lost. 

The  next  circumstance  I  trace  in  the  scanty 
memorials  of  this  portion  of  his  history  is  hw 
acquisition  of  the  honour  of  knighthood.  II  This 
title  was  then  to  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  money ;  doubtless  Wentworth  so  pur- 
chased it ;  and  the  fact  may  be  taken,  along 
with  the  evidences  I  have  already  named,  in 
farther  corroboration  of  the  development  of  the 
aristocratic  principle.  Though  still  extremely 
young,  this  remarkable  person  had  been  left  to 
all  the  independence  of  mature  manhood ;  was 
treated  with  deference  by  his  father ;  and  even 
now,  having  not  yet  passed  his  eighteenth  year. 


*  I  shall  have  other  occasions  to  allude  to  this.  It  maj 
be  worth  while  to  add,  that  Greenwood  was  himself  a  man 
of  ancient  family,  and  not  kkelr,  on  that  account,  to  prora 
less  suitable  to  Wentworth.  See  Bior.  Brit.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
4171,  note  C.  t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  9. 

t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  12^,  189 ;  li.,  p.  390.  I  may 
allude  to  this  ai^in.  On  his  promotion  to  the  earldom,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  acknowiedgred,  in  warm  phrase, 
the  congratulations  of  the  provost  and  fellows  of  his  old  col- 
lege :  '*  After  ray  very  hearty  commendations,  so  mindful 
I  am  of  the  ancient  favours  [  received  in  that  society  of  St. 
Johns's  whilst  I  was  a  student  there,  and  so  sensible  of  your 
present  civihty  towards  me,  as  I  may  not  upon  this  invita- 
tion pass  by  either  of  them  unacknowledged.  And  thera- 
fore  do  hereby  very  heartily  thank  you  for  renewing  to  ma 
the  sense  of  the  one,  aod  affording  mn  the  favour  of  the  other. 
And  in  both  these  regards  shall  be  \9Ty  apprehensive  of  any 
occasions,  wherein  I  may  do  any  good  offices  either  towanu 
that  house  or  yourselves,  the  provost  and  fellows  theraot** 

^  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 

I  The  writer  in  the  Biog.  Brit.,  and  Mr.  MacDiarmid, 
asuffn  a  later  period  to  this,  but  without  authohty.  lUd- 
cliffe  distinctly,  in  his  Essay,  names  the  year  loll;  and 
there  is  eitant  a  letter  of  Sir  Peter  Frecheville*s  to  Wenft> 
worth's  father,  Sir  William  Wentworth,  dated  in  this  year, 
which  commences  thus :  *'  I  do  unfeigaedly  congratulata 
the  honourable  fortunes  of  my  cousin,  your  eldest  son ;"  in 
reference,  as  most  be  supposed,  to  the  youth's  new  titla. 
While  on  this  subject  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  BCaoDiarmid  has 
also  fallen  into  error  in  auributing  certain  praises  (vol.  i.,. 
p.  1,  of  the  Strafford  Papers)  to  Thomaa  Wentworth;  thay 
distinctly  relate  to  his  brother  William^  thea  adncatinf  foa 
tbabur. 
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.ispinM  tti  the  hand  of  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
»?r  tho  Karl  of  Cumberland,  whom  he  married 
iH'fore  the  close  of  1611.*  If  it  has  seemed 
^traIlge  to  the  reader  that  the  immediate  suc- 
(*08sor  to  an  ancient  patrimony  should  have 
sought  to  feed  his  love  of  rank  by  the  purchase 
of  a  paltry  knighthood,  here  is  the  probable 
reason  that  influenced  him.  A  title  of  any  sort 
matched  him  more  fittingly  with  a  lady  of  title. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage,  in  November, 
1611,  he  went  into  France.f  Mr.  Greenwood, 
his  former  tutor,  joined  him  there,  and  remain- 
ed with  him.t 

Strange  events  at  that  moment  shook  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  assassinated, 
the  Parliament  invaded  and  beset,  Marie  de' 
Mcdicis  regent.  Sully  disgraced,  Concini  in  fa- 
vour !  These  things  sunk  deep  into  the  mind 
of  Wentworth.  "II  put  fairc  drs  lors,"  ex- 
claims the  Comte  dc  I«al]y-Tolendal,  "  de  pro- 
fondes  reflexions  sur  les  horreurs  du  fanatisme, 
sur  les  abus  du  pouvoir,  sur  le  malheur  d'un 
pays  depourvQ  dc  ces  loix  fixes,  qui,  dans  Tim- 
possibilite  d'anncantir  les  passions  humaines, 
les  balancent  du  moins  Tune  par  Tautre,  et  les 
forcent  par  leur  propro  intcr6t  a  servir,  m^me 
en  depit  d'elles,  Tinttir^t  general.''^  Without 
adopting  M.  de  Lally-Tolendars  exact  con- 
struction, it  is  certain  that  the  events  I  have 
named,  occurring  as  it  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  Wentworth, II  were  not  calculated 
to  weaken  his  impressions  in  favour  of  strict 
establishment,  and  in  scorn  of  iMpular  regards. 
Tho  image  of  a  Ravillac,  indeed,  haunted  his 
after  life  IS 

Meanwhile  events,  in  themselves  not  so 
startling  and  painful  as  these,  but  not  the  less 
ominous  of  a  stormy  future,  were  occurring  in 
England.  In  the  biography  of  Eliot  I  confined 
myself  strictly  to  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  general  history  under  which  he  en- 
tered his  first  Parliament :  I  must  now  retrace 
my  steps. 

James  I.  had  many  reasons  to  be  weary  of 
his  own  Kingdom,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
seated  him  on  the  English  throne.  Ho  came 
to  this  country  in  an  ecstasy  of  infinite  relief. 
Visions  of  levelling  clergy  and  factious  nobles 
had  vanished  from  his  aching  sight.  In  hope- 
ful conceit,  he  turned  to  his  Scotch  followers, 
and  remarked,  they  had  at  last  arrived  in  the 
land  of  promise. 

His  first  interviews  with  his  English  coun- 
sellors were  no  less  satisfactory.    *'  Do  I  mak 

*  Rodcliffe's  Eway. 

t  [H«  married  Margaret,  «k]esldaaf;}itcr  of  Francis  Clif- 
fiml,  fourth  Earl  of  Cuinborland  :  for  which  statement,  see 
Strafford's  life  in  Jesse's  C^urt  uf  StuarU.— C] 

t  Radclifle*s  Eaay. 

(f  This  is  the  onlj  remark  with  anr  pretension  to  origi- 
nality I  have  been  able  to  find  tbnmgh  the  counte  of  a  lung 
"  EssAi  Hur  la  Vie  de  T.  Wentworth,  Comte  de  Straffnrd," 
whicl)  the  Comte  de  Lally-Tolendal  (penetrated  with  pro> 
foand  dis^st  at  the  jiatriotic  party  iu  England,  and  with 
the  striking  resemblance  between  Strafford's  fate  and  that 
of  his  own  unfortunate  father)  undertfwk  to  write  for  the  lo- 
atrurtion  of  his  countrymen.  He  perpetrated  a  very  ridic- 
ulous tragedy  on  the  same  subject. 

I  He  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  France  only  at  this 

Cnriod,  as  has  been  supposed.  He  w^nt  on  to  Venice,  where 
e  formed  a  friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Wutton.  We  find 
hin  afterward,  in  hia  correspondence,  ctmtraating  to  hia 
friend  the  ambassador,  '*  these  cold  and  alunish  ch  mates," 
with  **  the  more  sublimated  air  of  Italy.**— /'aper*.  vol.  i.,  p. 
ft,  Wotton  continued  his  ardent  friend  and  admirer. 
Y  Uis  lettert  •flord  very  fre(iuent  evidence  of  ttuB« 


the  judges  1  do  I  mak  the  bishops!*'  he  ex- 
claimed, as  they  pointed  out  to  his  delighted 
attention  the  powers  of  his  new  dominion — 
*'  then,  Godis  wauns !  I  mak  what  likes  me 
law  and  Gospel."  There  is  enough  of  shrewd- 
ness in  this  remark  to  express  James's  charac- 
ter in  that  respect.  He  was  not  an  absolute 
fool,  and  little  more  can  be  said  of  him.  It  ia 
a  pity  he  was  not,  since  he  was  deficient  in 
much  wisdom.  It  is  the  little  redeeming 
leaven  which  proves  troublesome  and  mis- 
chievous ;  the  very  wise  or  the  very  fooliadi 
do  little  harm.  His  **  learning,"  such  as  it 
was — though  not  open  to  the  serious  censure 
which  is  provoked  by  his  preposterous  vanity 
in  the  matter  of  "  kingcraft,"  his  disgraceful 
love  of  personal  ease,  and  his  indecent  and 
sttamcless  fondness  for  personal  favourites-^ 
never  furnished  him  with  one  useful  thought, 
or  a  suggestion  of  practical  benefit.*  He  wrote 
mystical  definitions  of  the  prerogative,  and  po- 
lite "  (Counterblasts  to  Tobacco ;"  issued  forth 
damnation  to  tiie  deniers  of  witchcraft,!  and 
poured  out  the  wraths  of  the  Apocalypse  upon 
popery  ;  but  whenever  an  obvious  or  judicious 
truth  seemed  likely  to  fall  in  his  way,  his  pen 
infallibly  waddled  oflf  from  it.  He  expounded 
the  Latin  of  the  fathers  at  Hampton  Courts 
but  avoided  the  very  plain  and  intelligible  lAtin 
of  Fortescue. 

Not  so  the  great  men,  his  opponents,  who 
were  now  preparing  for  a  constitutional  strug- 
gle, of  which  Europe  had  as  yet  given  no  ex- 
ample. At  the  close  of  Elizabeth^s  reign  they 
had  risen  to  a  formidable  party ;  they  had  wrung 


*  Bacon's  opinion  has  been  urged  against  this,  aa  evidenea 
of  genuine  praise  or  of  the  basest  sycophancy.  He  dedica- 
ted his  grratckt  work,  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  to 
Jamss.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  quote  the  eicanl 
words  of  tliis  dedication.  They  are  very  curious.  If  th«^ 
wore  meant  aeriously,  never  was  so  much  flattery  ingeiu- 
ously  mixed  up  with  so  much  truth.  They  savour  much 
more  uf  irony.  **  I  am  wttU  assured,"  writes  Bactm,  "  that 
this  which  I  shall  say  is  no  amplification  at  all,  bat  a  poai- 
tive  and  measured  truth ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not 
been,  since  Christ's  time,  any  kinf  or  temporal  m«inaTch, 
which  hath  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and  eruditioo, 
divine  and  human.  For  let  a  man  seriously  and  dtlirentlj 
revolve  and  peruse  the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
of  which  Casar  tlie  dictator,  who  lived  some  years  befura 
Christ,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  the  best  learned  ;  and 
so  descend  to  the  emneron  of  Gnccia,  or  of  the  West,  and 
thon  to  tho  lines  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  rest  ;  and  he  shall  find  his  judgment  is  truly  i 


For  it  seemetk  much  in  a  king^  if  by  the  compendious  eztrmc- 
ticns  of  other  men's  wits  and  Uwour^  ht  can  take  hold  of  mmf 
superficial  ornaments  and  shotes  of  leamtngj  or  if  he  countO' 
nance  and  prefer  learning  and  learned  men :  hU  to  drink  M- 
deed  of  the  true  fountain  of  learning,,  nay,  to  have  suck  m 
fountain  of  learning  iu  himself  in  a  king^  and  in  a  king  bom, 
is  almost  a  miracle.'*  This  makes  out  too  formidable  an  ez- 
ceptum  to  Im  quite  CJ)m]>Iimcntarir,  and  perhaps  Jamea'a  ir* 
reverent  jdke  about  the  bo«ik  ilselt  was  not  unconnected  with 
its  dedication.  **  It  is  like  the  peace  of  God,**  he  said,  '*  it 
passeth  all  understanding  !**  It  was  a  fair  retort  upon  the 
svcophaucy  of  James's  more  profligate  flatterera.  when 
Henry  IV.  of  Fiance  admitted  that  he  might  be  **  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David.** 

t  See  the  preface  to  his  "  Dcmonolo^ie." 

t  An  extraordinary  account  of  the  indecent  conduct  of 
James  at  this  conference  is  given  bv  Harrington,  an  eye- 
witness (Nugie  Antiquic,  vol.  i.,  p.  181),  and  is  worth  refer- 
ring to.  Barlow,  a  partial  observer  of  the  king  and  bishopa, 
gives  a  long  arxxxint  of  the  discussion  in  his  Phmaix  Britan- 
iiicuH,  p.  140,  et  seq.,  edit.  1707.  See,  alsof  Winwoud'a 
Meniorials,  p.  13.  James  and  his  eighteen  aloect  bishupa 
boasted  that  they  had  thoroughly  beaten  their  l<>ur  Puritan 
a^Iversarios  ;  and  beat  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  ihav  did, 
with  the  rudest  and  most  atrocious  insults:  cortaiiily  not 
with  learning.  In  the  latter  respect,  Dr.  Reynold»,  tha 
Puritan  leader,  had  the  advantage  of  perhapa  any  other  man 
m  fingland.    See  llallam'a  Cunit.  Hut.,  vol.  i.,  p.  4U5. 
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ons  even  from  her  splendid  despotism, 
I  for  themselves  the  courteuus  title  of 
jere."*  They  soon  found  that  they 
B  to  fear  from  her  successor.  He  had 
nal  claims  on  their  rcspcct.f  no  dignity 
in  royalty.  They  buckled  on  the  ar- 
their  privileges,  aiid  awaited  his  ludi- 
ttacks,  without  respect  and  without 

I  toon  commenced  them,  and  with  a 
ibly  defenceless.  He  had  impoverished 
vn  by  conferring  ici  estates  on  his 
)Uowers ;  he  h^  deprived  it  of  the 
7  and  support  of  the  wealthier  barons, 
isting  them  with  his  indiscriminate 
creations.^  From  this  feeble  hand, 
sad  stuflcd  with  notions  of  his  royul 
jr/*  he  issued  the  first  of  his  proclama- 
r  the  assembhng  of  Parliament.  It 
d  a  deadly  attaok  on  the  orivilcgcs  of 
Be  of  Commons,  in  an  atlraipt  to  regu- 
Parliaroentary  elections.  This  was  re- 
nd defeated,  and  so  the  fight  began.  II 

I  If  SS.,  4IM.  Letter  of  Sir  E.  Iluby  to  Sir  T. 
dklMi  Feb.  12,  1605.    See,  aIbu,  Haltani^s  Cod- 

Hict.,  vul.  i.,  p.  401.  A  cunouB  tract  in  the 
8.,  8i7,  cunfiruiii  the  liwt  (if  Elizabeth's  popular- 
Uei  its  cuuM,  10  a  ihurt  history  of  the  qiieen*s 

Um  new  kiris7*s  accesMion.  See,  too.  the  pro- 
I  th«  case  of  Peter  Wentworth  (a  Cornish  Went- 
rL  Jlist.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  180,  ft  seq.  The  name  of 
I  flUa  up  more  than  uue  illastriuua  era  of  the 
story. 

»wa  of  the  progreu  of  his  journey  from  Scotland 
■d  before  him T    "  By  the  time  he  reached  Lcm- 

Cute,  a  friend  of  the  Stuartt,  **  the  admira* 
I  intelli^Rnt  wmrld  was  turned  into  f-<mteiupt." 
'will  find  good  reason  for  this  in  Ilarrinfl^tnn-s 
qaa,  vol.  i..  p.  180 ;  Wilwm,  in  Kcnnet,  toI.  ii., 
•ftL  p.  40t),  quarto  edit. ;  Fuller,  part  ii.,  p.  23 ; 
1.  i.,  p.  403,  403.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  cou- 
ld have  bvrn  diminiwhed  by  his  pervunal  aspect, 
doa  (quotiug  Balfour)  has  described,  and  Sauu- 
bia  Aalicus  Coqiiinartx — an  answtr  to  Weld<m*s 
noC  drtfcd  to  contradict.  **  Ho  was  of  a  middle 
in  Balfour, "  wore  corpulent  thmgho  bis  clothes 

body,  set  fatt  enouch ;  his  clothes  ouer  being 
B  ami  easie,  the  doubletts  quilted  for  ateletto 
I  bracches  m  grat«  pleits  and  full  stuffed ;  he 
dly  of  a  timorous  dis|iositione,  which  was  the 
anoe  of  his  quilted  doubletts  ;  his  eye  large,  euer 
«r  aney  straAgf  r  ram  in  his  presence ;  insomuch 
ur  shame  have  left  the  roome,  as  being  out  of 
«  ;  bis  beurd  was  wcrey  thin  ;  his  touug  too  large 
Qthe,  tirh  eu«>r  madn  him  spcake  full  in  the 
d  made  him  drinke  werey  uncomelie,  as  if  eatting 

wich  cam  out  into  the  cupe  in  eai'he  sydo  of  his 
is  akin  vaa  aa  softe  an  tafta  sarsnot.  wich  felt  so 
9  neucr  washt  his  hnnds,  onliu  rubbed  his  fingers* 
ijr  vith  the  ^-ett  end  of  a  napkin.  His  legs  wer 
.« ;  having  had,  as  was  thought,  some  foule  play 
he,  or  rather,  bofur  he  was  borne  ;  that  he  was 
f  land  at  seuin  zeires  of  age  ;  that  weaknes  made 
iaaing  on  other  men's  shoulders."  "  His  vralk," 
ilaoD,  **  was  ever  circular."  The  satirical  Fran- 
)  has  certainly  completed  this  picture  :  **  I  shall 
Ireaaed  for  posterity,"  says  that  writer,  "in  the 
f  him  in,  the  next  progress  after  his  inaugura- 
h  waa  aa  green  as  the  grass  he  trod  on  ;  with  a 
hi*  cap.  and  a  horn,  instead  of  a  sword,  by  his 
'  anitable  to  his  age,  calling,  or  person,  I  leave 
idgv  from  his  pictures." — Trad.  Jlfem.,  r.  xvii. 
innos  hint  of  relative  advantage  may  be  quoted 
Htrnala,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.  "  That  a  people  may  be 
ling,  a  king  cannot  be  without  a  people." 
linghmke  on  the  History  of  England,  p.  237, 338. 
r«  of  James,  p.  09,  71.  *'  A  pasquil,"  says  Wil- 
pwted  up  at  St.  PauPs,  wherein  was  pretended 
•!p  weak  memories  to  a  couipctcnt  knowledge  of 
of  the  nobility."— P.  7. 

mmons*  Journals,  p.  147,  et  seq.^  IM;  Carte, 
710;  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18;  Bo- 

Renarks,  p.  250.  Hume  observes  that  "the 
h  which  he  departed  from  this  pretension  is  a 
lit  meaning  was  innocent"  (vol.  v.,  p.  IS).  Fear, 
shancteristic,  ia  the  mure  obviooa  lolutioo. 

H 


The  popular  party  proclaimed  their  intentions 
at  once  with  boldness,  and  in  explicit  lan- 
guage. They  warned  the  king  of  his  impru- 
dence ;  they  spoke  of  the  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned character  of  his  court  expenses.  'J'hey 
did  not  refuse  to  assist  his  wants,  but  they 
maintained  that  every  offer  of  money  on  their 
part  should  be  met  with  corresponding  offers 
of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  They 
brought  forward  a  catalogue  of  grievancres  in 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  the 
administration  of  civil  justice,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  these  they  demanded  r«lress.* 
Artifice  and  intrigue  were  the  first  answers 
they  received,  and  a  prorogation  the  last. 

James  had  now  sufficient  warning,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, plun(;ed  blusteringly  forward.  With 
no  clear  hereditary  right  to  the  crown, t  he 
flouted  his  only  safe  pretension— the  consent 
and  authority  of  the  people.  With  no  personal 
qualities  to  command  respect,  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  "  lieutenant  and  vicegerent  of  God," 
and,  as  such,  adorned  and  furnished  with 
"sparkles  of  divinity.^'  In  total  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  powers  of  government,  nothing 
could  shake  his  vain  conceit  of  the  awe  to  bo 
inspired  by  his  regal  wisdom.  The  Commons, 
however,  left  no  point  of  their  claims  unas- 
serted or  uncertain ;  they  reserved  no  "  arcana 
imperii,"  after  the  king*s  fashion.  They  drew 
up  in  committee  a  "  Satisfaction"  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  perusal  of  James,  who 
makes  an  evident  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter  of  the 
time.t  It  is  vain  to  say,  after  reading  such 
documents  as  this,  that  liberty,  a  discrimina- 
tion of  the  powers  and  objects  of  government, 
was  then  only  struggling  to  the  light,  or  had 
achieved  no  distinct  form  and  pretension.  It 
was  already  deep  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
understandings  of  men.  *»  What  cause,"  they 
eloquently  said, "  we,  your  poor  Commons,  have 
to  watch  over  their  privileges  is  evident  in  it- 
self to  all  men.    The  prerogatives  of  princes 


*  They  tried  to  get  the  Upper  House  to  join  them  in  these 
complaints,  but  vainly.  Th«irlord»hips  refused.  S^>n  Som- 
ers's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,p.  14  ;  Commons'  Journals,  p.  109,235, 
238.  For  the  T)rinri]iul  griuvances,  see  Journals,  p.  lUO,  215, 
251,  Ac. ;  ITallam's  Cmist.  Hist.,  veil,  i.,  p.  412,  415:  and 
Lingnrd's  History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  23,  27,  88-93,  qanrto  mlit. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  hns  ndniiruhly  and  fully  discuss«?U  this  point. 
Const.  Hist.,  p.  392-^00.  I  have  no  doubt  the  king  was 
able  to  feel  his  want  of  clear  prutoiuiions  acutely  ;  but  hia 
blundering  shrpwdness  taught  him  no  better  mode  uf  con- 
c«aUng  it  than  by  magnifying  the  inherent  ricrhts  iif  primo- 
genitary  succession,  as  something  indefeasible  by  the  Ite- 
gislaturo.  Wfl  find  him  freqaentlf.  with  much  teiitiness, 
reminding  the  Commons,  "  you  ail  know,  I  came  from  the 
loins  of  your  ancient  kings ;"  a  sure  proof  that  he  feared 
they  did  not  know  it.    See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  t.,  p.  192. 

t  This  remarkable  paper  will  be  found  at  length  in  Petvt*s 
Jus  Parliament,  ch.  z.,  p.  227  ;  and  is  extracted  into  Mr. 
Hatsoirs  first  vol.  of  Precedents,  Appendix,  No.  1.  HatMell 
states  that  it  was  not  rntored  on  the  Journals.  This  is  part- 
ly a  mistake,  for  at  p.  243  tho  first  paragraph  will  lie  found. 
Kapin  alludes  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  has  made  very  spirit- 
ed use  of  it  (vol.  i.,  p.  418),  though  he  soems  to  labour  under 
misapprehension  in  stating  that  Hume  was  ignorant  of  ita 
eiistence.  Hunip,  on  tho  rontrnry,  m.ikes  special  allusion 
to  it  (vol.  v.,  p.  15) ;  quotes  a  p,assage  fn»m  it ;  si^eaks  of  it 
SK  drawn  up  "  with  great  fonro  of  reasoning  and  spirit  of 
liberty  ;'*  attributes  it  to  Bacon  and  Sandys ;  and  inclines 
to  think  that  it  had  not  been  presented  to  the  monarcb  bj 
tho  Houve.  The  last  supposition  is  certainly  incorrect; 
and  Mr.  Hallam  producer  a  letter  which  appears  to  indicate 
tho  feelings  with  which  the  king  regarded  it  (vol.  i.,p.  410). 
About  this  time,  it  may  be  added,  mention  is  made  in  the 
Journals  that  fresh  Mats  were  required  fur  the  eztcaurdi* 
nary  attendance  of  members.— P.  141. 
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may  easily,  and  do  daily,  grow.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  subject  are,  for  the  most  part,  at 
an  everlasting  stand.  They  may  be,  by  good 
providence  and  care,  preserved ;  but  being 
once  lost,  are  not  recovered  but  with  much 
disquiet." 

Another  session  succeeded,  and  the  same 
scenes  were  again  enacted,  with  the  same  re- 
sults. In  vain  were  monopolies  cried  down, 
and  the  merchants  lifted  their  voices  unavail- 
ingly  against  the  inglorious  peace  with  Spain. 
After  tliis  prorogation,  Jame8*s  obstinacy  held 
out  for  upward  of  two  years,  when  want  of 
money  overcaine  it. 

The  session  of  1610  was  a  most  distinguished 
one,  and  called  the  unjust  prerogative  to  a 
rigorous  reckoning.  James  liad  most  illegally, 
in  the  face  of  two  great  charters,  and  twelve 
other  Parliamentary  enactments,  imposed  cer- 
tain duties  on  imports  and  exports.  Bates,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  refused  payment  of  one  on 
currants,  and  carried  his  case  into  the  exche- 
quer.* The  judges  there  refused  him  justice, 
in  terms  more  disgraceful  and  subversive  of 
liberty  than  even  the  iniquitous  decision. 
Against  this,  and  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
Commons  now  protested.  Lawyers,  more 
learned  than  the  judges,  exposed,  in  masterly 
reasoning,  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of 
Barons  Fleming  and  Clark.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
appealed  with  all  his  eloquence  to  the  rever- 
ence of  past  ages,  and  the  possession  of  the 
present ;  but  Hake  will  proved,t  in  an  argu- 
ment of  memorable  clearness  and  vast  knowl- 
edge, that  the  only  instances  adduced  were  on 
forbidden  articles,  and  therefore  false  as  pre- 
cedents; and  Bacon  appealed  in  vain.  Still 
more  vain  was  the  rage  of  the  monarch,  who 
hastened  to  the  House  to  lay  his  arrogant 
commands  upon  them.  He  told  them,  after  a 
comparison  savouring  of  blasphemy,  that  it 
<*  was  seditious  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a 
king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power,  "t 
They  answered  in  a  remonstrance  of  great 
strength  and  spirit,  and  of  much  learning.^ 
After  producing  a  host  of  precedents,  they 
passed  a  bill  against  impositions ;  but,  to  use 
Hume's  phrase,  'Uhe  House  of  Lords,  as  is 
usual,  defended  the  bariiers  of  the  throne," 
and  threw  out  the  bill.  II 


*  A  very  learned  preface  to  the  report  of  the  caae  of  Bate« 
in  the  State  I'rial*,  compriting  the  entire  argument  on  the 

Snectinn,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Ilargrave.     Cuke,  in  his 
d  Inst.,  p.  57,  prures  the  illegality  of  the  derision  ;  thourh, 
in  his  Renorts  (p.  12),  he  haii  inclined  to  its  favour,  on  other 

R'ounds  than  those  stated  by  the  judges.  See.  also.  Birch *s 
efrotiations,  and  an  eloquent  and  vcr>'  learned  note  on  the 
•abjert  of  impoeitiims,  in  Mr.  Amin*s  Fortescue,  p.  SS-31, 
143,  143.  I  cannot  leare  the  latter  work  without  adding 
that,  various  and  eztensire  as  is  the  learning  divplayed  in 
it,  it  is  for  thoae  only  to  a))pr(>ciatn  Mr.  Amos's  profound  ur- 
qnaintanco  with  constituttonal  law  and  histiiry  who,  like 
myself,  hare  to  acknowledge,  with  the  deepest  gratitude, 
information  personally  nnnmunicated. 

t  See  his  speech.  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  407.  Mr.  Ilal- 
lam's  statement  of  the  discussion  is  interesting,  tuI.  i.,  p. 
433-438. 

t  It  is  worth  referring  to  this  speech,  as  given  in  King 
James's  Works,  p.  929-491.  The  discontent  it  provoked 
will  b«  found  by  referring  to  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol. 
iii.,  p  175 ;  Commons*  Journals,  p.  430 ;  and  Miss  Aikin's 
James,  vol.  i.,  p.  S50. 

k  It  will  ba  found  at  kitgth  in  Somers**  Tracts,  vol.  ii., 
p.  150. 

I  Hame.  nferring  to  this  meaanrt,  ohservea :  "  A  spirit 
of  Uberty  bad  now  uken  poasesaion  of  the  Ilousa.  The 
waaiag  members,  being  men  of  independent  genius  and  large 
vimwa,  tefaa  to  regulate  their  opinions  man  by  th0  ftitore 


I  may  allude  a  little  farther  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  distinguished  session,  since  they 
illustrate  forcibly  the  exact  relative  positions 
of  the  crown  and  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
Wentworth*8  return. 

Unwearied  in  exertion,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons now  fastened  on  a  work  that  had  beea 
published  by  Dr.  Cowell,  one  of  the  party  of 
civilians  encouraged  against  the  Common  law* 
yers,  and  which  contained  most  monstrous 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  kingly  power.* 
They  compelled  James  to  suppress  the  book. 
The  wily  Cecil  had  striven  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise with  them,  by  the  proposition  of  a  large 
yearly  revenue  to  the  crown,  in  return  for 
which  he  promised  that  the  liberaUty  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  matter  of  grievances  shonld 
be  commensurate.  He  had  entreated,  bow- 
ever,  without  success,  that  the  subsidies  should 
have  priority  :  the  Commons  were  resolute  in 
enforcing  the  condition  before  yielding  the 
grant.  The  fate  of  their  impositions*  biU  had 
instructed  them.  Cecil  now  pressed  again  for 
the  subsidies;  they  persisted  in  the  farther 
entertainment  of  grievances.  They  complained 
of  the  ecclesiastical  high  commission  coart, 
and  its  disregard  of  the  common  law ;  the^ 
protested  against  the  recent  system  of  substi- 
tuting proclamations  for  laws ;  they  sought 
redress  for  the  delays  of  the  courts  in  granting 
writs  of  prohibition  and  hsbeas  corpus  ;  they 
questioned  the  right  of  the  council  of  Wales 
to  exclude  from  the  privileges  of  the  common 
law  four  ancient  English  counties ;  they  remon- 
strated against  patents  of  monopolies,  and  a 
late  most  unjust  tax  upon  victuallers ;  but, 
above  all,  they  strove  to  exonerate  the  coantry 
from  the  feudal  burdens. t  They  did  not  dis- 
pute that  these  in  right  belonged  to  the  crown, 
but  they  negotiated  for  their  abolition ;  for 
they  never  then  insisted  on  a  right,  except  with 
proofs  and  precedents  in  their  hands  for  claim- 
ing it  as  such.  In  that  particular  stage  of  the 
contest,  the  necessity  and  justice  of  such  caa- 
tion  is  apparent,  and  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  their  struggles. 

The  negotiation  now  commenced.  James 
did  not  care  to  abolish  purveyance,t  which 
was  sought  for  ;  but  with  that  was  coupled  a 
demand  for  the  exchange  of  every  other  kind 
of  tenure  into  that  of  free  and  conmion  socage.^ 
**  What !"  said  James,  "  reduce  all  my  sub- 
jects, noble  and  base,  rich  and  poor,  to  bold 
their  lands  in  the  same  ignoble  manner!"  The 
indignant  *'  father  of  his  people"  would  not 
listen  to  it,  and,  after  some  delay,  a  compro- 
mise was  struck.  The  tenure  by  knight  ser- 
vice was  retained ;  but  its  most  lucrative  and 
oppressive  incidents,  such  as  relief,  premier 
seisin,  and  wardship,  were  surrendered,  along 

consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  former  prece- 
dents which  were  laid  before  them  ;  and  they  lees  aspired 
at  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  than  at  establish- 
ing a  new  one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better"  (vol.  v.,  p.  34). 
However  true  this  may  be  in  reference  to  future  proceed- 
ings, it  is  certainly  incorrect  aa  applied  to  the  present. 

•  See  Roger  Coke's  Detection,  vol.  i.,  p.  50,  edit.  1094. 
These  passages  have  since  been  snppresaed,  and  it  is  now 
considered  a  useful  book.    See  Hnme*s  admirable  note,  toL 

^"/'See'the  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  »5-M5.  Alto,  the  Com 
mon^  Jon  nulls  for  1 010.    Win  wood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110. 

t  An  admirable  note  on  muveyaace  will  bo  foo&d  ia 
Amos's  Fortescue,  p.  134,  135. 

4  PsrL  Hist.,  voL  ▼.,  p.  SO,  €t  Mf . 
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nireyaiice.  Still  the  Commons  delayed, 
!dl*«  demands  weire  exorbitant.  They 
id  to  pause  some  short  time  lonjerer,  that 
light  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  levying 
9  a  sum  with  the  least  distress  to  the 
The  session  had  already  been  pro- 
l  ftr  into  summer ;  a  subsidy  was  grant- 
immediate  wants,  and  a  prurugatiun 
ace. 

loss  of  the  Journals  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
nders  it  difficult  to  follow  their  proceed- 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  other  sour- 
Bt  the  events  of  the  interim  had  resolv- 
leaders  of  the  House  on  abandoning  the 
Iffoposed.  They  saw  no  signs  of  great- 
iee  at  the  outports,  or  in  the  proclama- 
ir  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  most 
ut  of  their  petitions  on  particular  griev- 
bad  been  refused,  and  now,  when  they 
M  np  to  the  throne  for  the  allowing  pris- 
m  a  capital  charge  to  bring  witnesses  in 
wn  defence,  tlie  king  protestetl  to  them 
I  his  conscience,  he  could  not  grant  such 
dgence.  "  It  would  encourage  and  mul- 
igery,'*  he  said :  "  men  were  already  ac- 
ted to  forswear  themselves  even  in  civil 
;  what  less  could  be  expected  when  tlie 
I  friend  was  at  stake  1"*  Such  was  the 
te  philosophy  of  James.  A  coolness  en- 
threats  followed  ;  a  prorogation  was 
he  intermediate  argument,  with  a  disso- 
rithin  nine  weeks  as  the  final  one.  Those 
eeka  were  employed  in  vain  in  the  pur- 
r  weakening  the  popular  party,  and  on 
'  threatened,  seven  years  from  their  first 
iling,  the  dissolution  took  place. t 
interval  whicii  ensued  was  one  of  profu- 
{bauchery,  and  riot  in  the  court.t  and  of 
ted  oppression  and  wrong  against  the 
Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had 
hened  to  resistance.  "  The  privy  seals 
ng  fbrth/*  says  a  contemporary  writer,^ 
■om  a  trembling  hand,  lest  that  sacred 
louid  be  refused  by  the  desperate  hard- 
thc  prtjudiced  people."  It  was  ntfused  ; 
t  shameful  expedient  was  abundantly  re- 
to  by  the  court,  of  selling  the  honours  of 
»rage,  and  of  creating  a  number  of  he- 
r  knights,  who  should  pay  tribute  for 
gnity.il  AH  would  not  serve,  however; 
oon,  reckcming  somewhat  unduly  on  his 
ill,Y  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  summon 
r  Parliament, 
lis  eventful  moment  Wentworth  came 


■ooa*  Journals,  p.  451.     Lordi'  Juunwlt,  p.  658. 
I,  vol.  111.,  p.  103. 

rioiu  letter  of  the  kibf,  illattratire  of  the  angry 
that  prevailed  at  the  dit»iIution,  eiifita  in  Man- 
la  Papers,  p.  613.     Sen  llallain,  toI.  Im  p.  451. 
rra  tluBBCituunt  in  Fulke  Lonl  Broi*ke*s  Five  Years 
Jaoias :  Mm.  llutchiusuu's  Memoirs ;  Weldim,  p. 
m'm  Detection,  vol.  i.,  p.  4S-4V-    The  o-urt  pn*- 
this  momeut  a  diignfttiiifp  scene  of  nwHigvj.    It 
K  •irunc  stomach  even  to  f et  through  a  perusal  of 
■.    LaJiei  reiideml  themselves  espcnalljr  notable, 
y  tor  laxity  of  virtue,  but  fi<r  th«  gTussest  drunken- 
M  Nufx  AntiqUiT,  vul.  i.,  p.  348. 
'hiwood's  Meoionais,  vol.  iii. 
neount  of  this  proceeding  will  he  found  in  Lingard's 
rol.  vi.,  quarto  edit.,  fnmi  Somurs's  Tracts.     See, 
Um,  vol.  i.,  p.  401 ;  Aikin,  toI.  i..  p.  S8tf.    The 
man  to  have  been  the  snirgestinn  of  Salisbury. 
r*a  Chhinicle,  p.  410,  edit.  I07tf  ;  Guthrie,  vol.iii., 
■d  Macauiay's  llistorir,  rvi.  i„  p.  75. 
!■  iIm  poaaessiuQ  of  Mr.  HaUam,  Coot.  Iliat.,  vd. 


back  to  England,  and  was  immediately  return- 
ed knight  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire.  *  It  is  now 
my  duty  to  follow  him  through  the  commen- 
cing passages  of  his  public  life,  and  I  ho{K<!  to  do 
this  faithfully.  I  have  felt  very  btroiigly  tliat 
the  truth  lies  (as  it  generally  does  in  such  ca- 
ses) somewhere  between  the  extreme  state- 
ments that  have  been  urged  on  either  side,  by 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Wentworth. 

One  of  his  latest  biographers,!  who  brought 
to  his  task  a  very  amiable  feeling  and  desire — 
which  wasted  itself  at  last,  however,  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sweetness  and  candour — sets  out  with  a 
just  remark.  **  The  factions  which  agitated  his 
contemporaries,"  Mr.  MacDiarmid  observes, 
*'  far  from  ceasing  with  tiie  existing  generation, 
divided  posterity  into  his  immoderate  censurers 
or  unqualified  admirers  ;  and  writers,  whether 
hostile  or  friendly,  have  confounded  his  merits 
and  defects  with  those  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Even  in  the  present 
day,  an  undisguised  exposure  of  his  virtues  and 
vices  might  be  misconstrued  by  many  into  a 
prejudiced  panegyric,  or  an  invidious  censure 
of  man  as  well  as  of  the  cause."  Now  from 
this  I  shall  certainly,  in  some  measure,  secure 
myself  by  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt.  The 
collection  of  documents  known  by  the  title  of 
the  "  Strafford  Papers"  seems  to  me  to  contain 
within  itself  every  material  necessary  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  public  and  private  character 
of  this  statesman,  on  an  authority  which  few 
will  be  disposed  to  contest,  for  the  record  is 
his  own.  The  general  historical  statement  I 
have  already  given  was  necessary  to  bring 
Wentworth  more  intelligibly  upon  the  political 
scene  ;  but  hereafter  I  mean  to  restrict  myself 
almost  entin:ly  to  the  authorities,  illustrations, 
and  suggestions  of  character  that  are  so  abun- 
dantly iurnished  by  ttiat  great  work.  The  let- 
ters it  contains,  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  tlum  twenty  years,  comprise  the  notices 
of  the  country  gentleman,  the  anxieties  of  the 
Parliament-man,  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
president  of  the  North,  the  unflagging  energy 
of  the  lord  deputy,  the  intense  purpose  and 
reckless  daring  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  cares,  magnanimously  borne,  of  the  ruined 
and  forsaken  as^pirant,  about  to  render  the  for- 
feit of  that  life  wiiich  three  kingdoms  had  pro- 
nounced incompatible  with  their  well-being. 
Their  evidence  is  the  more  unexceptionable, 
that  they  are  no  hasty  ebullitions,  the  oflspring 
of  the  moment,  a  sudden  expression  of  senti- 
ments to  be  disavowed  in  succeeding  intervals 
of  calm.  With  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
guard  against  the  inconveniences  of  a  natu- 
rally fiery  and  uncontrollable  temperament, 
Strafford  wrote  wiili  singular  deliberation,  and 
his  perspicuous  and  straightforward  despatch- 


*  The  writer  in  the  Diu-^ntphia  Britannira,  and  Mr.  Mae- 
Disrmid.  reject  Sir  Geori^e  KatlRliffe's  dates  without  the 
shghtest  scruple,  but  without  the  smallest  excuse.  They 
are  all  of  them  extremely  accurate,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Wentworth  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1014.  The  wntaza 
in  the  fiiog.  Brit,  plead  in  apology  that  RadclifTo's  own 
statement— **  my  memory  is  (of  Inie  especially)  venr  bad 
and  decayed**^Hiuite  warrants  their  freedom  with  his  dates  ; 
but  they  seem  Ui  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Radcliffo 
distinctly  restricu  the  decay  of  his  memory  to  facto  he  haa 
altogether  forgotten.  **  Seeing  my  unfaithful  memory,**  ha 
subMqnently  says,  **  hath  Inst  part  of  the  occarrencet  whicli 
omcemed  my  lord,  I  am  loih  to  let  sbp  that  which  ytt  n^ 


t  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  Lives  of  British  Statemwn,  S  tqIi. 
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es*  deliver  the  results  of  a  thorongh  conviction. 
•*  He  never  did  anything  of  any  moment/'  re- 
mark»  Sir  Cieorge  Iladclifle,  "  concerning  either 
political  or  domestical  business,  without  taking 
advice  ;  not  so  much  as  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  any  great  man  of  any  business,  but  he  show- 
ed it  to  his  confidents  if  they  were  near  him. 
I'he  former  part  of  his  life,  Charles  Greenwood 
and  myself  were  consulted  with  ;  and  the  latter 
part,  Chr.  Wandcsford  came  in  Charles  Green- 
wood's room,  Charles  Greenwood  desiring  not 
to  be  taken  away  from  his  cure ;  they  met  al- 
most daily,  and  debated  all  businesses  and  de- 
signs, pro  et  contra:  by  this  means  his  own 
judgment  was  very  much  improved,  and  all 
the  circumstances  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  things  consulted  were  discovered  and 
considered,  "t  From  the  high  praise  which  is 
given  by  Sir  George  to  this  practice,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  moreover,  that  it  was  no  cheap  expe- 
dient to  obtain  an  obsequious  and  all-approving 
set  of  counsellors ;  for  he  complacently  sub- 
joins, that  such  a  course  "  is  very  efficacious  to 
make  a  wise  man,  even  though  he  advise 
with  much  weaker  men  than  himself ;  for  there 
is  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  that  will  not 
often  suggest  some  things  which  might  else 
have  been  let  slip  without  being  observed  ;  and 
in  the  debatings  of  things  a  man  may  give  an- 
other hints  and  occasions  to  observe  and  find 
out  that  which  he  that  speaks  to  it,  perhaps, 
never  thinks  on ;  as  a  whetstone,"  <&c.,  conclu- 
ding with  that  very  original  simile.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  here  that,  of  his  more  impor- 
tant despatches  to  the  king,  Wentworth  was 
accustomed  to  transmit  duplicates  to  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  council.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Cooke,  he  writes  :  "  Having  such 
confidence  in  your  judgment  and  good  affection 
both  towards  his  majesty's  service  and  myself, 
I  bold  it  fit  to  give  you  a  clear  and  particular 
understanding  of  all  my  proceedings  in  these  af- 
fairs, to  which  end  I  have  sent  you  the  dupli- 
cates of  all  my  despatches  to  his  majesty  and 
others,  as  you  will  find  in  the  pacquet  this  bear- 
er shall  bring  unto  you  ;  only  I  desire  you  will 
be  pleased  not  to  tadce  notice  thereof,  unless  it 
be  brought  unto  you  by  some  other  hand.  These 
businesses  have  cost  me  a  mighty  labour,  hav- 
ing been  at  first  written  over  by  my  own  hand. 
And  I  have  been  as  circumspect  and  consider- 
ate therein  as  possibly  I  could.  And  now  I 
beseech  you,  help  me  with  your  judgment  in 
anything  you  shall  find  amiss,  and  let  me  clear- 
ly and  speedily  be  led  into  the  right  path,  in 
case  I  have  erroneously,  in  anything,  swerved 
from  that  which  is  best  and  honourablest  for 
our  master  ;  for  it  would  grieve  me  more  than 
any  other  thing,  if  my  weakness  should  lead 
him  into  the  least  inconvenience  ;  and  this  you 
ever  find  in  me,  that  no  man  living  shall  more 
promptly  depart  from  an  error  than  myself, 
that  have,  in  good  faith,  no  confidence  in  my 
own  judgment,  how  direct  and  intent  soever 
my  affections  may  be."  What  these  letters 
want,  therefore,  in  those  sudden  and  familiar 

*  It  ii  much  to  Iw  regretted  that  Mr.  Brodie,  whoee  work 
eontains  uTeral  Taluable  euneitioiu  towarda  the  life  of 
Strafford,  ahoald  suffer  himeeu  to  depreciate  ao  atruiif  ly  the 
merit  of  his  letters  and  despatrhes,  and  his  intellecCual  at- 
tainments generally.  I  ahall  hare  ample  oocaaion  to  refkito 
this.  iEmmj. 


outbreaks  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a  less 
guarded  correspondence,  is  amply  made  up  in 
the  increased  authority  of  the  matter  thus  care- 
fully elaborated  and  cautiously  put  forth.  Nor 
are  instances  altogether  wanting  in  which  the 
curb  is  set  aside,  and  the  whole  nature  of  the 
writer  has  its  resistless  way. 

I  have  remarked  on  the  aristocratic  influen- 
ces which  surroudned  Wentworth's  youth. 
Everything  had  tended  to  foster  that  princifd^e 
within  him.  His  ancient  lineage,  extending, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  blood  royal ; 
the  degree  of  attention  which  must  have  early 
attached  itself  to  the  eldest  of  twelve  children  ; 
his  inheritance  of  an  estate  of  £6000  a  year, 
an  enormous  fortune  in  those  days :  bis  eda- 
cation ;  all  the  various  circumstances  which 
have  been  touched  upon,  contributed  to  produce 
a  character  ill  fitted  to  comprehend  or  sympa- 
thize with  *'your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  Bens,  and 
the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd  names  and 
natures,"*  who  recognised,  in  the  struggling 
and  oppressed  Many,  those  splendid  dawnings 
of  authority  which  others  were  disposed  to 
seek  only  in  the  One.  From  the  firsts  we  ob- 
serve in  Wentworth  a  deep  sense  of  his  exact 
social  position  and  its  advantages.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  a  passage  of  a  remarkable  letter, 
written  at  a  later  period  to  his  early  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  but  which  I  shall  extract  here, 
since  it  has  reference  to  the  present  time: 
<*  My  sister  Elizabeth  writes  me  a  letter  con- 
cerning my  brother  Mathew*s  estate,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  answer  till  I  see  the  will ; 
nor  do  I  know  what  it  is  she  claims,  whether 
money  alone,  or  his  rent-charge  forth  of  my 
lands,  or  both.  Therefore  I  desire  the  copy  of 
the  will  may  he  sent  me,  and  her  demand,  and 
then  she  shall  have  my  answer.  This  brother, 
that  she  saith  was  so  dear  unto  her,  had  wcU 
tutored  her,  or  she  him,  being  the  couple  of  all 
the  children  of  my  father  that  I  conceived  loved 
me  least ;  it  may  be  they  loved  one  another 
the  better  for  that  too.  However  it  prove,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  am  most  assured,  that  in 
case  any  of  the  three  brothers  died  without  is- 
sue, my  father  ever  intended  their  rent-ckargt 
should  revert  to  me^  and  not  lie  still  as  a  clog" 
vpon  my  estate ;  or  that  any  daughter  of  hisy  tehom 
Ke  had  ofhericise  provided  for  forth  of  the  estate^ 
should  thus  intercept  his  intentions  towards  his 
heir.  But  hoio  often  hath  he  been  pleased  to  ex- 
cuse unto  me  the  liberal  provisions  taken  forth  of 
my  estate  for  my  brothers  and  sisters?  And  as 
often  hath  been  assured  by  me^  J  thought  nothing 
too  much  thai  he  had  done  for  them  ;  and  yet  Icon. 
make  it  confidently  appear  that  he  left  not  my  es- 
tate  better  to  me  than  my  grandfather  left  it  to 
him  by  j£200  a  year ;  nay^  some  that  understand 
it  very  trell  have^  upon  speech  had  with  me  about 
tV,  been  very  confident  he  left  it  me  r/ither  teorse 
than  better  than  he  received  it.  But  I  shall  and 
can,  I  praise  God,  and  have  heretofore,  patient- 
ly looked  upon  their  peevishness  and  froward- 
ness  towards  me,  and  all  their  wise  and  prudent 
councils  and  synods  they  have  held  against 
me,  as  if  they  had  been  to  have  dealt  with 
some  cheater  or  cozener,  not  with  a  brother, 
who  had  ever  carried  himself  justly  and  loving- 


*  Strafford  Papers,  ToL  i.,p.  M4.    Soeh  was  Wentworth** 
ill-jodged  classification.    **  Ben"  may  be  presomed  to  hata 
Sir  Oonjamin  Rudyard. 
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If  towards  them ;  nor  do  I,  nor  will  I,  deny 
them  the  duties  I  owe  unto  them,  as  recom- 
mended unto  my  care  by  my  fatlier.  Nay,  as 
wise  as  they  did,  or  do,  take  themselves  to  have 
been,  I  will  say,  it  had  not  been  the  worse  for  them^ 
AS  I  think,  if  they  had  taken  lets  of  their  own  fool- 
wA,  empty  fancies,  and  followed  more  of  my  ad- 
vice, who,  I  must  needs  say,  take  myself  to 
have  been  full  as  able  to  have  directed  their 
course  as  they  themselves  could  be  at  that 
age."*  Here  the  remark  cannot  but  occur  of 
the  very  early  age  at  which  these  extraordina- 
ry *'  excuses"  from  a  father  to  a  son  must  have 
been  proffered  and  accepted !  Sir  William 
Wentworth  died  in  1614,t  shortly  afler  his  son, 
who  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  returned  to  Parliament  from  York- 
shire. This  patriarchal  authority,  then,  this 
strong  sense  of  his  hereditary  rights  of  proper- 
ty, was  of  no  late  assumption ;  and,  in  afler 
life,  it  was  Wentworth*s  proud  satisfaction 
that  he  came  not  to  Ireland  "to  piece  up  a 
broken  fortune. "t  "  For,"  says  he  elsewhere, 
**  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  spend  much  more  than 
all  my  entertainments  come  unto  ;  yet  I  do  not 
complain;  my  estate  in  England  may  well 
spare  roe  something  to  spend."  At  his  so  ear- 
ly maturity,  being  called  to  the  family  inherit- 
ance by  the  death  of  his  father,  a  new  charge 
devolved  to  him  in  the  guardianship  of  his  elder 
sister's  children,  the  issue  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  which  trust  he  faithfully  discharged.  His 
own  account  of  his  family  regards,  generally, 
given  in  the  |>assage  quoted,  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  just.  His  disposition  was  kind, 
but  exacting.  Those  of  his  relatives  who  paid 
him  proper  deference  received  from  him  atten- 
tions and  care.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve in  those  brothers,  for  instance,  who  con- 
tinued attached  to  him  through  all  his  fortunes — 
one  an  intimate  counsellor,  another  a  **  humble 
poster  in  his  affairs" — ^thc  complete  deference 
they  at  all  times  cheerfully  paid  to  him. 

Such  was  the  new  member  for  Yorkshire, 
who  took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  1614. 
I  have  described  the  condition  of  affairs.  They 
had  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  not  to  declare 
in  favour  of  the  popular  party  was  to  excVt  an 
influence  against  them.  Tho  liberal  strength 
had  not  declined  in  the  present  assembly.  The 
confederacy  of  "  undertakers,"^  banded  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  had  pur- 
sued their  vile  avocations  without  effect.  The 
new  members  were  stanch,  resumed  complaints 
against  monopolies  and  other  unjust  grants, 
called  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  account  for  dis- 
respectful* words,  and  received  the  tribute  to 
their  honesty  of  a  dissolution  af\er  two  months' 
sitting,!!  and  of  imprisonment,  in  many  cases, 

*  StralTonl  Papert,  toI.  i.,  p.  464.        t  iTadcliflTc*!  Esmy. 

i  Strafford  Papera,  to),  i..  p.  138  ;  anti  Me  toI.  i.,  p.  79. 

t  Fftr  tht  origin  of  these  **  strange  ugly  kind  of  beasts,*' 
■0  the  king,  in  bis  sabeequent  confession  of  tbeir  existence, 
oddly  called  them,  see  Wilson,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  fi06. 


For  Jaioes's  present  false  denial  of  their  having  been  em- 

"",20;  Bacon's  Wt 
,,  p.  0W>  ;  Commons'  Juurnals,  p.  463. 
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ployed,  see  Carte,  vol.  ir.^  p.  19,  SO;  Bacon' 
■-.  n.  OMft  ;  Commons'  Juurnals,  p.  463. 

*  This  House  of  Commons,"  says  Jlame,  "  showed 
rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  foregoing,  so  lit- 
tle skill  had  the  coartiers  for  managing  elections"  (vol.  v.,  p. 
49).  It  subsequently  received  from  the  politer  courtiers  the 
title  of  the  "aiUHe"  Parliament,  from  the  circumstance  of 
ita  not  having  been  allowed  to  pass  a  single  bill.  Aikin, 
vol.  1.,  p.  439.  See  a  cnrious  fact  mentioned  in  D'Israeli's 
Character  of  James,  p.  158,  and  the  king's  assertion,  in  his 
'  nion  for  the  dissolution. 


afterward.*  During  these  two  months  Went- 
worth had  continued  silent;  not  unobserved, 
but  silent.  I  have  examined  the  Journals,  and 
find  no  trace  of  his  advocacy  of  either  side  in 
the  great  struggle.! 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to 
Yorkshire,  and  a  year  passed  over  him  at  his 
country  residence,  engaged,  to  all  appearance, 
in  no  pursuits  less  innocent  tban  his  favourite 
sport  of  hawking.  Let  the  reader  judge,  how- 
ever, if  his  personal  ambitions  had  l)een  forgot- 
ten. Sir  John  Savile,  the  father  of  the  after- 
ward Lord  Savile — and  not,  as  has  been  inva- 
riable stated  by  modern  writers,  the  Lord 
Savile  himself t— at  this  time  held  an  office  of 
great  esteem  in  the  county,  that  of  cu3tos  rotu- 
lorum,  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  for  the  West 
Riding.  So  strong  an  influence,  however,  had 
for  some  time  been  moving  against  Savile  in 
the  county,  that  the  Lord-chancellor  Elles- 
mere  was  induced  to  interfere.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  observe  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a 
near  kinsman  of  Wentworth's,  was  the  most 
active  against  Savile.  I  quote  a  passage  of  a 
letter  from  Sheflield,  the  lord  president  of  tho 
North,  to  Ellesmere  :  "  I  desired  much  to  have 
waited  upon  you  myself,  to  present  an  infor- 
mation lately  made  unto  me  of  the  evil  carriago 
of  one  Sir  George  Savile,  a  gentleman  of  York- 
shire, one  of  the  principal  in  commission,  that 
maketh  use  of  his  authority  to  satisfy  his  own 
ends,  if  sundry  complaints  be  true  which  of  late 
have  been  made  unto  me  touching  one  partic- 
ular, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter  of  foul 
condition,  and  which  I  am  bold  to  intreat  your 
lordship  to  give  me  leave  to  make  known  unto 


*  Tho  compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  History  have  denied 
this,  but  see  debate  <m  it  in  J(>urnals  of  Feb.  5,  13,  ami  15, 
1631 :  and  Ilatsell's  proof,  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  134,  edit.  1790. 
Ilume  admits  the  statement,  vol.  v.,  p.  50. 

t  In  some  of  the  less  precisely  ancumto  histories — in 
Echard's,  Oldniixon's,  and  Mrs.  Mamulay's— Wentworth 
had  been  erroneously  ranked  as  one  of  tho  *'  factious"  mem- 
bers of  this  session,  who  had  eanicd  imprisonment  after  the 
dissolution  by  a  violent  personal  attack  on  the  kim;.  Mr. 
Brodie  set  the  mistake  completely  at  rest,  by  showing  its 
origin.  A  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  very  popular  mem- 
ber, represented  Ozfurd  in  all  the  Parliaments  of  James, 
and  in  the  first  two  Parliaments  of  Charles.  It  was  he  who 
spoke  violently,  and  wav  imprisoned.  It  was  ho,  also,  who 
took  the  active  part  sgainst  Buckingham  in  the  second  Par- 
liament, which  had  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
(who  did  not  sit  in  thst  Parliament  at  all),  evsn  fay  Rush- 
worth.  In  expressing  great  surprise  at  this  mistaka  on  tha 
collector's  part,  however,  Mr.  Brodie  overlooks  U»e  circum- 
stance of  its  having  arisen  from  a  mere  error  of  the  press. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  difficult  (consid- 
ering that  Rushworth  attended  the  house  himself,  and  was 
necessarily  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  different 
members)  to  have  received  even  Mr.  Brodio's  authority  and 
that  of  Wentworth's  own  letters  against  the  indefatigable 
collector.  But  the  context  of  Rushwurth  shows  tho  error 
to  have  been  merely  one  of  the  press.  He  is  stating  the  ar- 
gument of  the  lawyers  of  the  House  on  the  difference  between 
"  common  fame"  and  '*  rumour,"  and  observes :  *'  It  was  de- 
clared bv  Sir  Tho.  Wentworth,  Mr.  Noy,  and  other  lawyers 
in  the  debate,"  Ac. — Now  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a  lawyer, 
and  an  eminent  one,  the  author  of  a  legal  treatise  of  great 
merit,  on  Executors,  and  Recorder  of  Oxford;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  was  none  of  these  things.  The  mis- 
take does  not  occur  again.  See  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 
The  author  of  the  History  cimtinucd  IVom  Mackintosh  has 
fallen  into  Rnshwnrth's  error,  vol.  v.,  p.  33. 

I  It  is  singular  that  this  mistake  should  have  occurred ; 
for  occasionally,  in  the  Papera,  he  is  called  "  the  old  knight,** 
'*oId  Sir  John,"  Ac.  (vol.  i.,  p.  38,  &c.) ;  and  in  his  own 
letter  to  the  Lord-cliancellor  Ellesmere,  on  which  tbs 
whole  of  the  present  business  turns,  he  expressly  alludes  to 
"  service  of  forty  years  under  the  late  queen  of  gracious 
memory."— kS'fraJforrf  Papers,  vol.  i.,  n.  2.  But  so  incor- 
rectly are  circumstances  looked  at,  which  do  not  seem  to 
bear  immediately  on  the  matter  in  hand,  yet  are  to  illus- 
trate it  afterward  not  unimportantly. 
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you  by  the  relation  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a 
gentleman  of  good  worth,  to  whom  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  matter  are  well  known."  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  1615  Savile  was  remoYcd,  ahd 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  appointed  to  the  office. 
The  court  had  not  forpotten  the  good  services 
of  his  silence,  and  Wentworth  was  not  un- 
grateful. "Calling  to  mind,"  he  afterward 
writes  to  Weston,  *'  the  faithful  service  I  had 
the  honour  to  do  his  majesty,  now  with  God, 
how  graciously  he  vouchsafed  to  accept  and 
express  it  openly  and  sundry  times,  I  enjoy 
within  myself  much  comfort  and  contentment. 
.  .  .  You  can  best  witness  the  opinion,  nay,  I 
might  say  the  esteem  his  late  magesty  held  of 
me."* 

But  a  new  actor  now  appears  upon  the  scene, 
in  whose  hands  James  had  become  a  puppet, 
and  to  whose  shameless  influence  he  had  sur- 
rendered all  his  esteems  and  regards.  Having 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office  for 
nearly  two  years,  Wentworth  received  (near 
the  close  of  1617)  a  startling  notice  from  no 
less  a  person  than  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Old  Savilc  had  been  busy  with  him. 
"  These  are  to  let  you  understand  that,  where- 
as his  majesty  is  informed  that  Sir  John  Sa- 
Yile  yielded  up  his  place  of  custos  rotulorum 
voluntarily  unto  you,  whom  now  his  majesty 
hath  received  into  favour  again,  and  purposeth 
to  employ  in  his  service,  his  majesty  will  take  it 
well  at  your  hands,  that  you  resign  it  up  again 
unto  him  with  the  same  willingness,  and  will 
be  mindful  of  you  to  give  you  as  good  prefer- 
ment upon  any  other  occasion. "t  Bucking- 
ham, however,  had  conmiitted  a  mistake  here. 
Wentworth  replied  to  this  notice  in  a  letter 
which  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost,  but  whose 
import  may  be  gathered  from  some  passages  in 
Buckingham's  reply :  **  The  reasons  set  down 
in  your  letter  arc  so  substantial  to  prove  that 
Sir  John  Savile  made  no  voluntary  resignation 
of  the  place  to  you,  but  yielded  it  up  rather  out 
of  a  necessity  to  avoid  that  which  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  upon  him,  that  1  see  it  was 
a  misinformation  given  to  his  majesty  and  to 
me  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  my  letter 
unto  you."  Other  grounds  of  apology  are  add- 
ed, and  Buckingham  proceeds :  "  Upon  these 
grounds  I  thougtit  it  could  neither  be  any 
wrong  nor  disgrace  to  move  you  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  pray  you  believe  that  I  am  so  far 
from  doing  the  least  indignity  to  any  gentle- 
man of  your  worth,  that  I  would  be  ready, 
upon  any  occasion,  to  do  you  the  best  service 
I  could.  Therefore  I  desire  you  not  to  trouble 
yourself  either  with  any  doubt  of  farther  pro- 
ceeding in  this  matter,  which  went  so  far  only 
upon  misunderstanding,  or  with  so  I/mff  a  jomr- 
ney  to  give  me  satisfaction^  seeing  I  have  fully 
received  it  by  your  Utter,  and  have  acquainted  his 
majesty  with  the  true  state  of  the  business,  as 
you  have  set  it  down."  Buckingham  subscribes 
himself  his  **  very  assured  friend,"  and  then,  in 
a  very  curious  and  significant  postscript,  be- 
trays good  reason  for  his  sudden  change  of 
style,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  shrewd  and 
determined  course  that  had  been  adopted  by 
Wentworth :  "  I  beseech  you  to  excuse  mc  to 
my  Lord  of  Cumberland  and  my  Lord  Cliflford 


[  that  I  write  not  to  them  now,  as  I  parpoae  to 
I  do  at  more  leisure ;  for  now  I  made  baste  to 
J  signify  that  which  I  have  to  you,  that  I  might 
spare  you  so  troublesome  a  journey."  So 
Wentworth  continued  in  his  place;  and  old 
Savile,  eaten  up  with  mortified  spleen,  waited 
his  first  opportunity  of  retaliation. 

Wentworth  foiled  him  at  that  game  too,  by 
striking  the  first  blow!  A  new  Parliament 
was  spoken  of,  and  a  strong  opposition  from 
the  Savile  party  against  Wentworth  signifi- 
cantly indicated.  He  went  instantly  up  to 
London ;  spoke  carelessly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  his  friends  at  court  of  his  indifference  about 
standing  any  contest;  and  so  won  from  the 
ministerial  party  an  entreaty  that  he  would 
stand,  and  endeavour  to  bnng  in  one  of  tlie 
secret^es  of  state  along  with  him.*  Went- 
worth then  consented,  returned  to  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  and  commenced  his  election  exer- 
tions. In  these  his  character  had  full  play; 
and  here,  in  the  first  great  effort  of  his  public 
life,  were  amply  vindicated  his  achievements 
of  a  later  period.  The  energy  and  activity  he 
exhibited  amounted  almost  to  a  marvel !  Ev- 
ery difficulty  sank  before  him.  Doubts  were 
satisfies!,  jealousies  put  to  shame,  indifference 
moved  to  action,  enmity  even  to  friendship, 
dishonesty  foiled  in  its  own  way,  friends  stinb* 
ulated,  the  opposition  of  those  who  still  con- 
tinued enemies  diverted.  I  mean  to  quote 
these  letters  at  some  length  hereafter,  in  im- 
mediate illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
lord-president  and  lord-deputy,  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  they  appear  to  me  to  of- 
fer a  remarkable  assistance.  Wentworth,  of 
course,  triumphed,  for  nothing  could  withstand 
his  vigour  and  resources.  He  went  to  the 
poll,  after  all,  on  the  day  of  his  election,  with 
Calvert,  in  no  vain  reliance  on  friendly  profes- 
sions, bnt  with  positive  lists,  furnished  him  by 
the  petty  officers  of  the  several  hundreds,  of 
the  names  of  those  voters  who  had  distinctly 
engaged  to  support  his  interests.! 

it  may  be  supposed  into  what  a  deadly  food 
the  hatred  of  the  Saviles  had  now  been  pro- 
voked. From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of 
the  father :  the  son,  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger, 
supplies  his  place.  He  was  a  person  of  mean 
intellect ;  but  he  had  a  restless  ambition,  and 
was  active  in  intrigue.  He  had  **suck'd  in 
with  his  milk,"  as  Clarendon  says,  a  particular 
malice  to  Wentworth  ;  and  through  his  life  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  showing  how  steadily 
he  remembered  that  "  Strafford  had  shrewdly 
overborne  his  father."t 

Disgraceful  occurrences  had  filled  up  the  in- 
terval between  the  last  Parliament  and  this 
Parliament  of  1621.  The  exaction  of  benevo- 
lences ;^  the  usurpations  of  the  Star  Chamber ; 


*  Letter,  dated  l(tS6,  Strafford  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  85,  M. 
t  Stzaifonl  Papers,  voL  i.,  p.  4. 


*  "  I  waa  at  London  muchentrftedf  mtdimdetd  mt  last  en- 
joineit  to  stand  with  Mr.  Sccretarj  Calvert." — Strmf^fd 
Foptrg^  Tol.  i.,  p.  10. 

t  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  IS. 

t  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  155, 
folio  edit. 

^  "The  beneToIenoe  goes  on.  A  merchant  of  London, 
who  had  been  a  cheesemonger,  but  now  rich,  was  sent  for 
by  the  council,  and  rmiuired  to  give  the  king  i^SOO.or  to  go 
into  the  Palstinatc"  and  serve  the  army  with  cheese,  being^ 
a  man  of  eighty  yearn  of  age.  He  yielded  rather  than  pay, 
though  he  might  better  have  given  nine  sabaidiet,  acooro- 
ing  as  he  stands  valued.  This  was  told  to  me  by  erne  that 
heard  it  from  his  owne  month.  They  talk  also  of  privy 
teals.    His  mi^atM  at  ThMl»kl*s,  diaostniiif  pobUdy  how 
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the  deaths  of  the  nnfurtonate  Arabella  Stuart, 
of  the  promising  youth  Prince  Henry,*  and  of 
the  accomplished  Overbury ;  the  rapid  rise  of 
Villiers ;  the  pardon,  and  dark  allusions  of 
Somerset  ;t  the  disgrace  of  Coke ;  these  are 
some  of  the  events  which  had  blotted  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation.  And  these  were  of  home 
iprowth.  Abroad,  mischief  had  been  equally 
busy  ;  for  the  small  remnant  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  government  disappeared  with  Cecil.  The 
weak  and  unassisted  Frederic,  son-in-law  of 
the  English  king,  had  been  ignominiously  driven 
from  his  new  dominions  by  Spinola;  Prague 
had  furnished  its  disasters  ;  and  the  Protestant 
interest— the  faith  of  which,  as  he  had  abun- 
dantly assured  Vorstius,  James  conceited  him- 
self the  defender — was  trampled  down  every- 
where. 

Proportioned  to  the  disgust  and  indignation 
with  which  these  things  haul  been  contemplated 
by  the  popular  party,  were  the  feelings  with 
which  they  now  assembled  in  this  Parliament 
of  1621.  The  early  sittings  were  distinguished 
by  active  and  resolute  steps  in  behalf  of  privi- 
lege. It  18  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  at 
any  length  here.  Some  great  state  criminals 
were  subsequently  struck  down ;  and  alter  a 
few  months,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation,  and  the  king  committed  himself 
in  many  acts  of  foolish  violence^ 

Wentworth  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in 
these  proceedings.  He  avoided  the  risk  of 
endangering  a  certain  show  of  country  inde- 
pendence, by  active  opposition  to  what  was 
caDed  the  country  party,  and  held  the  most 
moderate  of  courses  between  the  court  and  the 
people.  The  service  he  had  already  rendered 
to  the  former  in  the  matter  of  Calvert's  return 
he  had  been  enabled  to  render  palatable  to  his 
coanty  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Savile  feud  ; 
auid  it  now  left  him  to  a  convenient  kind  of 
neutrality  in  other  respects,  which  might  be 
felt,  in  secret  quarters,  as  no  less  serviceably 
intended  to  the  court.  I  find  him  acting  on 
committees  in  this  Parliament,  but  never  put- 
ting himself  fon^-ard  as  a  speaker^  Shortly 
after,  he  explained  his  policy  in  this  respect  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Clifford.  Al- 

hc  meant  to  goTerne,  wm  heanl  to  tay  he  would  gaverne  ac- 
cur*iitu[  to  the  goal  of  the  commoa-woale,  but  not  according 
to  cht  rtminiup  will."  Such  is  an  extract  from  a  MS.  letter 
of  that  da/.  Harl.  MSB.,  899.  It  is  partly  quoted  in  £1- 
ba'a  Drigioal  Letten,  8d  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  241.  It  is  very 
characteristic. 

*  For  some  account  of  the  strange  circumstances  attend- 
iac  the  death  of  this  prince,  see  Osborne,  p.  531 ;  Burnet, 
VM.  i.,  p.  10;  Wjnwoiid,  vol.  iii..  p.  410;  Harris's  Life  of 
iaaaes,  p.  301,  302.  F«>z,  in  his  Itrtter  to  Lord  Lauderdale, 
■taied  hit  conriction  that  Henry  had  been  pttisoned.  The 
Rpoft  of  the  phyuciantf,  however,  is  unanimous  on  this 
point,  and  unfavourable  lu  the  supposition.  See  Cornwal- 
lu*a  Memoir,  in  the  2J  vol.  of  Soucrs's  Tracts  ;  and  the  ad- 
Birable  remark  uf  Hume,  vol.  v.,  p.  48. 

t  See  Osborne,  p.  5M ;  Weldon,  p.  9S,  168,  125 ;  and 
Harrts.  p.  b3-4«6,  for  rer/otn  rttnarkahU  pointg  in  the  char- 
acter of  James.  With  respect  to  the  allusions  of  Somcrsi't, 
■ee  WekJijQ,  P.  118;  the  king's  letters  to  Bacon,  in  (he 
Cabala ;  Bircn's  edition  of  Bacon,  vol.  iii. ;  and  Von  Rau- 
btt's  sixty-chird  letter,  in  his  lllustrationH  of  History.  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  has  a  curious  note  in  his  edition  of  Somers's 
Tracts  (vol.  ii..  p.  488)  on  this  mysterious  affair.  See.  also, 
SooH-rs's  Tracts,  vol.  li.,  p.  335,  '3M  ;  and  Brodie's  History, 
p.  15-19.  I  have  no  inclination  to  venture  an  opinion  on  so 
•itrenielv  unpleasant  a  subject ;  but  if  suspicions  reasonably 
prevailed  before,  the  publication  of  Von  Raumer's  work  on 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  not 
likely  to  leMMD  them.  Dr.  Lingard  has  put  forward  objec- 
tionftt  which  aea  in  his  History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  110,  quarto  cnI. 

I  See  Roahworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  53-55.  I 


I  liiding  to  parliapacnts,  he  says,  **  For  my  opin- 
ion of  these  meeting  your  lordship  knows  suf- 
ficiently, and  the  services  done  there  coldly 
requited  on  all  sides,  and,  wliich  is  worse,  many 
times  misconstrued.  I  judge  farther,  the  path 
we  are  like  to  walk  in  is  now  more  narrow  and 
slippery  than  formerly,  yet  not  so  difficult  but 
may  bt  parsed  with  circu inspect ion^  juitience^  and 
PRi.vcii'ALLY  8ILENCB."*  Thc  prcscnt  dissolu- 
tion Wentworth  regretted  ;  but  he  made  silenco 
chiefly  serve  to  assist  him  in  this  also.  "  As 
for  the  disaster,"  he  writes  to  Lord  d'Arcy, 
"  fallen  upon  this  so  hopeful  a  Parliament,  albeit 
I  should  take  pleasure  to  relate  it,  yet  the  en- 
closed proclamation  for  dissolution  might  well 
save  me  the  labour ;  much  more,  then,  when  I 
cannot  think  a  thought  of  it  but  with  grief,  will 
it  well  become  me  to  be  silent,  "t 

He  had  moved  his  family  up  from  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  before  the  session ;  and  they  re- 
sided, during  its  continuance,  in  Austin  Friars. 
Here  his  body  first  began  to  show  its  extreme 
frailty.  He  had  "  a  great  fever,"  says  Sir 
George  KadclifTe ;  one  of  those  pestilential 
fevers,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  which  so  oflen 
ravaged  the  close  and  crowded  streets  of  Lon-  • 
don ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time  (1622),  struck 
his  wife  more  fatally.  He  removed  from  Lon- 
don, but  too  late  to  save  the  Lady  Margaret 
She  died  shortly  alter,  leaving  no  issue,  but  a 
memoiy  which  he  held  in  respectful  regard 4 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  court  friends  at 
TiOndon,  W'entworth  had  zealously  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  two  or  three  of  his  broth- 
ers.^ The  anxiety  with  which  he  sought  to 
get  them  fairly  "settled"  somehow  was  ex- 
tremely characteristic.  The  first  thing  we  now 
find  him  engaged  in  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
afler  his  domestic  loss  is  the  following  out  of 
these  exertions  for  the  youths  of  his  family. 
He  writes  to  Sir  Edward  Conway,  one  of  the 
king's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  remind 
him  of  his  promises-  in  behalf  of  "  the  bearer, 
my  fifth  brother,  who,  intending  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  wars,  desires  more  than  in  any 
place  else  to  serve  as  a  gentleman  of  the  com- 
pany under  my  cousin  your  son."  He  apolo- 
gizes for  not  having  seen  the  secretary  lH?fore 
leaving  London,  on  the  score  of  the  sudden 
necessity  of  liis  illness.  **  If  you  would  vouch- 
safe him,"  he  continues,  "  so  much  of  your  fa- 
vour, as  to  recommend  him  by  your  loiters  in 
such  sort,  that  my  cousin  may  be  pleased  to 
afford  liim  his  good  direction  and  council,  and 
cast  his  eye  upon  him  as  a  kinsman  (if  his  car- 
riage may  be  such  as  may  deserve  it),  I  should 
judge  myself  much  bound  unto  you  lor  this,  as 
for  other  your  many  noble  curtesies  bestowed 
upon  me.  And  this  I  will  be  answerable  for, 
that  he  shall  apptove  himself,  by  God's  grace, 
religious,  honest,  well  governed,  and  daring 
enough.  I  conceive,  likewise  (if  it  might  stand 
with  your  good  pleasure),  that  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Horace  Vere  might  stand  him 
in  good  stead,  which  I  humbly  submit  to  your 
wisdom,  and  myself  to  your  honourable  censure 
for  this  my  boldness."  This  is  the  same  thought, 
the  reader  will  perceive,  as  that  which  suggest- 
ed itself  to  Eliot  when  writing  to  Hampden  of 


*  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i..  p.  19.  f  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

X  [She  was  buned  at  York. — C] 

^  See  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  14,  10,  18. 
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hisi  youn^'pr  son.  Sir  Eilwanl  Conway  at  once 
granttu!  his  n?qne8t,  and  Mirliacl  Went  worth 
was  sent  oflfto  the  wars  ;  not  without  u  letter 
from  his  hrother,  however,  of  excellent  purpose 
and  :ulvioe.  Among  many  sound  suggestions 
for  liis  professional  advancement,  he  observes: 
••  Motliinks  it  were  good  to  keep  a  journal-book 
of  all  that  passeth  during  your  being  in  the 
army ;  as  of  your  removes,  your  skirmishes, 
your  encampings,  the  order  of  your  marches, 
of  your  approaches,  of  your  retreats,  of  your 
fortifications,  of  your  batteries,  and  such  like ; 
in  the  well  and  sound  disposal  whereof,  as  I 
conceive,  consists  the  chief  skill  and  judgment 
of  a  soldier."  The  letter  concludes  admirably : 
'*  Only  let  mc  add  this  one  counsel,  that  if  you 
come  in  person  to  be  brought  on  in  any  service, 
I  conceive  you  shall  do  well  to  go  on  with  the 
Bober  and  staid  courage  of  an  understanding 
man,  rather  than  with  the  rash  and  ill-tempered 
beat  of  an  unadvised  youth.  In  which  course 
too,  I  conceive,  you  may  sufficiently  vindicate 
yourself  from  the  opinion  of  fear  and  baseness, 
and  gain  a  good  esteem  among  the  wiser  sort. 
And,  indeed,  a  man  that  ventures  himself  des- 
perately beyond  reason  (besides  that  thereby 
be  too  much  undervalues  himself)  shall  by  men 
ti  sure  and  sad  brains  be  deemed,  without 
doubt,  unfit  for  government  and  command,  that 
excrciseth  none  of  it  first  over  his  own  unruly 
and  misleading  passions."  This  conduct,  so 
deprecated  here  by  Wcntworth,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  very  conduct  which  it  is  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  ascribe  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
but  incorrectly,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
show. 

His  health  had  now  strengthened,  and,  with 
it,  a  flow  of  good  spirits  came.  Sir  George 
Calvert,  the  king's  secretary  of  state,  was  se- 
lected for  the  first  advantage  of  these.  "  Mr. 
Tailor  telling  me,"  Wrntworth  writes,  **he 
would  see  you  before  the  end  of  this  week,  I 
might  not  omit  to  present  my  service  unto  you 
in  these  few  lines.  Matter  worthy  your  trou- 
ble these  parts  afford  none,  where  our  objects 
and  thoughts  are  limited  in  looking  upon  a  tu- 
lip, hearing  a  bird  sing,  a  rivulet  murmuring, 
or  some  such  petty,  yet  innocent  pastime, 
which,  for  my  part,  I  begin  to  feed  myself  in, 
having,  I  praise  God,  recovered  more  in  a  day 
by  an  open  country  air  than  in  a  fornight*s 
time  in  that  smothering  one  of  London.  By 
my  troth,  I  wish  you,  divested  of  the  importu- 
nity of  business,  here  for  half  a  dozen  hours, 
3rDU  should  taste  how  free  and  fresh  we  breathe, 
and  how  procvl  metu  fruimur  modeatia  opitms,  a 
wanting  sometimes  to  persons  of  greater  emi- 
nency  in  the  administration  of  commonwealths. 
But  seeing  this  is  denied  to  you  in  your  course, 
and  to  mc  as  part  of  my  misfortune,  I  shall 
pray  you  may  ever  receive  as  full  contentment 
in  those  more  weighty  as  wc  do  in  these  lighter 
entertainments."* 

This  *•  innocent  pastime,"  nevertheless,  did 
not  withhold  him  from  the  Parliament,  which 
was  now  summoned.  Its  proceedings  have 
been  described  in  the  life  of  Eliot.  Wentworth 
ndayed  his  usual  cautious  part,  and  returned  to 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  at  its  adjournment,  a 
better  friend  than  ever,  more  playful  and  more 
confidential,  to  his  majesty's  **  principal  secre- 


/  StimffonI  Papen,  toI.  i.,  p.  10. 


!  tary  of  state."    Calvert  himself  had  gone  to 
.  his  country  seat  at  Thi.^tle worth,  and  is  con- 
!  gratulated  by  his  correspondent  witti   many 
'  classical  similitudes  and  quotations  on  having 
'  "*  retired  to  the  delights  of  his  Tusculanie.  rrcp- 
[  hu  sprcioso  ejus  danino.*^     An  amusing  aneo 
{  dote  of  James,  then  hunting  with  his  court  at 
Kufford,  concludes  the  letter.     "  The  loss  of  a 
stag,  and  the  hounds  hunting  foxes  instead  uf 
a  deer,  put  the  king,  your  master,  into  a  mar- 
vellous chaff,  accompanied  with  those  ordinary 
symptoms  better  known  to  you  courtiers,   I 
conceive,  than  to  us  rural  svains ;  in  the  height 
whereof  comes  a  clown  galloping  in,  and  sta- 
ring full  in  his  face  :  His  blood  !  (quoth  he)  am 
I  come  forty  miles  to  see  a  fellow  ?  and  presently 
in  a  great  rage  turns  about  his  horse,  and  away 
he  goes  fa.ster  than  he  came ;   the  oddness 
whereof  caused  his  majesty  and  all  the  com- 
pany to  burst  out  into  a  vehement  laughter  ; 
and  so  the  fume  for  that  time  was  happily  dis- 
persed." 

Seven  days  after  this  the  "  rural  swain"  of 
Woodhouse  writes  again  to  his  selected  confi- 
dant. He  begins  by  a  laughing  mention  of 
having  written  some  politics  recently  to  his 
"  cousin  Wandesford,  as  being  a  statist"  a  pol- 
itician, a  meddler  in  state  affairs ;  *'  but  here 
with  you,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  matters  of  other 
guess  stuff  to  Isolate,  that  our  harvest  is  all  in,  a 
most  fine  season  to  make  fishponds,  our  plunw 
all  gone  and  past,  peaches,  quinces,  and  grapes 
almost  fully  ripe,  which  will,  I  trow,  bold  klet- 
ter  relish  with  a  Thistleworth  palate,  and  ap- 
prove me  how  to  have  the  skill  to  serve  every 
man  in  his  right  cue.  These  only  we  country- 
men muse  of,  hoping  in  such  harmless  retire- 
ments for  a  just  defence  from  the  higher  pow- 
ers, and,  possessing  ourselves  in  contentinent, 
pray  with  Dryope  in  the  poet, 

'  Et  Biqaa  est  pictas,  ab  acutr  Tulnere  fnlcia 
£l  pecoris  mureu,  frondes  defendite  ntMtnuk* 

Thus,  you  see,  Ovid  serves  us  at  ever>'  turn. 
How  bold  we  are  with  you  since  you  cntred 
our  list ;  and  how  we  take  time,  while  time 
serves  !  ^For,  Michaelmas  once  come,  and 
your  secretary's  cloak  on  your  shoulders,  I 
trust  you  shall  find  us  better  manner'd  than  to 
interrupt  your  serious  hours  with  our  toys." 
On  the  arrival  of  Michaelmas,  however,  the 
Parliament  was  again  adjourned,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  aften^-ard  appeared,  of  a  final  disso- 
lution. Our  rural  swain,  in  consequence,  de- 
spatches, with  an  airy  sauciness,  to  his  state 
friend,  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest, 
some  slight  shades  of  significant  advice,  dashed 
with  a  sort  of  reminder  that  the  writer — though 
given  to  looking  at  tulips,  and  hearing  birds 
sing,  and  rivulets  murmuring,  and  keeping 
sheep  from  biting  his  hedges,  and  such  like  in- 
nocent pastime — might  yet  be  called  upon,  as 
an  effect  of  want  of  employment,  to  play  the 
part  of  an  •*  unruly  fellow  in  Parliament."  The 
words  of  this  letter  are  eminently  happy  and 
well  chosen.  "  Now,"  says  Wentworth,  "that 
you  have  given  us  a  put-off  till  February,  we 
are  at  good  ease  and  leisure  to  pry  (the  true 
effects  of  want  of  employment)  saucily  ont  of 
our  own  calling  into  the  mysteries  of  state ;  to 
cast  about  for  a  reason  of  this  sudden  change. 
In  a  word,  we  conclude  that  the  French  treaty 
must  first  be  consummate  before  such  unruly 
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feOowi  meet  in  ParliameDt,  lest  they  might  ap- 
pear as  agile  against  this  as  that  other  Spanish 
match.  For  my  part,  I  like  it  well,  and  con- 
ceire  the  bargain  wholsom  on  our  side,  that 
we  save  three  other  subsidies  and  fifteenths. 
Less  could  nut  have  been  demanded  for  the 
dissolTing  of  this  treaty,  and  still  the  king  your 
master  have  pretended  to  suffer  loss  (no  doubt 
for  our  satisfaction  only),  which  certainly  we 
should  have  believed,  and  reputed  ourselves 
great  gainers,  and  that  rightly  too.  For  i*  it  c 
9WtaU  matter^  trow  yow,  for  poor  sumint  to  unwind 
MO  dextrotulif  yotu-  courtly  true-love  knots  ?  You 
ikink  %B€  see  nothing ;  but  believe  i/,  you  shall  ^nd 
us  UgisUUors  no  Joels;  albeit^  you  of  the  court 
{for  by  this  time  (am  sure  you  Aavc,  by  a  fair  re> 
treat  from  ThistUworthy  quit  your  part  of  a  coun- 
try life  for  this  year)  think  to  blear  our  eyes  with 
your  sweet  balls,  and  leave  us  in  the  suds  when 
you  hawe  done.  Thus  much  for  the  common-weal. 
For  your  own  self,  I  am  right  glad  for  your 
agae  recovered,  hoping  it  will  cleanse  away  all 
bad-disposed  humours,  and  give  entrance  con- 
sequently unto  a  settled  continuing  health, 
wherein  no  man  alive  shaU  be  more  pleased. 
In  the  alacrity  of  which  faith,  and  out  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  made  an  eyewitness  there- 
of, you  shall  have  (God  willing)  within  these 
few  weeks  to  attend  you,  your  honour^s  ever 
most  humbly,  most  readily  to  be  command, 
Thomas  Wbntwokth.** 

It  is  just  possible  that  these  hints  might  have 
been  taken  at  last  by  the  court  party,  but  that 
Wentworth^s  proposed  journey  was  retarded 
by  a  sudden  return  of  iUness.  In  the  spring, 
Ratdiffe  observes,  **As  I  take  it,  he  had  a 
double  tertian ;  and  after  his  recovery,  a  re- 
lapse into  a  single  tertian ;  and,  a  while  after, 
a  burning  fever."  On  his  recovery  from  these 
afBicting  disorders,  he  came  instantly  up  to 
liondon.  Charles  now  sat  upon  the  English 
throne,  and  Buckingham's  influence  reigned 
over  the  royal  councils  more  absolutely  than 
even  in  James's  time.  This,  it  is  probable  (for 
he  bad  good  reason  to  suspect  a  personal  dis- 
like on  Buckingham's  part),  induced  Went- 
woTth  to  venture  more  openly  among  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  by  that  means  convey  to  the 
king,  inaccessible  through  his  minister,  the  im- 
portance of  his  talents  and  services.  I  shall 
abow  very  soon  how  extremely  anxious  he  was 
to  exhibit  himself,  as  it  were^  personally  to  the 
king.  We  find  him  now,  accordingly,  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  Denzil  HoUis,  and 
others  of  the  popular  men.  He  had,  from  the 
first,  provided  a  convenient  organ  of  commu- 
nication with  them  in  the  person  of  his  kins- 
man Wandesford,  who  subsequently  proved  so 
accommodating  a  patriot.  Soon  after  this  (one 
of  the  results  of  his  visits  to  the  house  of  Hol- 
lis's  father,  the  Earl  of  Clare),  he  married  the 
I^dy  Arabella  HoHis,  ''younger  daughter  of  the 
eazl,  a  lady  exceeding  comely  and  beautiful,  and 
yet  much  more  lovely  in  the  endowments  of 
her  mind."* 

Wentworth  now  began  to  be  talked  of  as  an 
accession  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  court 

Kw  somewhat  alarmed.    On  the  meeting  of 
liament,  his  election  for  Yorkshire  came 
into  dispute,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  me- 
Mr  of  Eliot,  the  ministerial  men  supported 


his  claims.  No  doubt  this  arose  from  a  desire, 
by  some  little  sacrifice  in  a  matter  of  no  essen- 
tial concern,  to  nip  slightly  the  budding  pa- 
triot. Eliot's  opposition  threw  him  out.  What 
has  been  already  suggested  on  this  subject*  is 
corroborated  by  some  occasional  allusions  in 
the  Strafford  papers.  Wentworth's  frieiyl,  Sir 
Richard  Beaumont,  for  instance,  writes  in  an- 
swer his  earnest  request :  '*  My  occasions  are, 
and  have  been  such,  as  with  no  convenience  I 
can  come  up  to  London  ;  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry,  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  your  good  com- 
pany this  summer,  and  give  what  assistance  I 
could  to  make  good  our  York  election,  which  I 
hold  as  clear  as  the  noon  sun  ;  for  if  it  be  tol- 
erated that  men  shall  come  six,  seven,  nay,  ten 
apprentices  out  of  a  house,  tliis  is  more  like  a 
rebellion  than  an  election.  The  gentry  are 
wronged,  the  freeholders  are  wronged."!  Sir 
Richard  Beaumont  goes  on  to  allude  to  the 
borough  of  Pontefract,  observes  that  he  is  much 
beholden  for  the  honour  of  having  been  elect- 
ed there,  but  hints  a  private  reason  which  will 
prevent  his  accepting,  and  suggests  the  name 
of  another  friend  to  be  returned  on  a  new  writ. 
*'  I  should  have  been  willing  to  have  kept 
your  place  for  you,  or  for  any  friend  of  yours, 
and  served  in  it,  and  yielded  it  up  of  an  hour*a 
warning  to  have  done  you  service ;  but  as  it 
is,"  6lc.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Went- 
worth had  already,  against  the  chance  of  de- 
feat, secured  a  seat  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
borough  of  Pontefract.  t 

W^hen  tiie  Parliament  commenced  proceed- 
ings, Wentworth  partly  showed  gratitude  to 
the  court,  and  partly  redeemed  his  new  alli- 
ance. He  spoke  with  extreme  moderation, 
and  advised  a  grant  of  subsidies,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  be  intimated  opposition  to  Buck- 
ingham. The  adjournment  to  Oxford  then 
took  place ;  but,  on  their  reassembling,  while 
Eliot  and  others  were  dooming  the  minister  to 
impeachment,  Wentworth  continued  silent.  The 
cause  of  this  will  very  soon  appear. 

He  returned  to  Yorkshire.  Necessity,  in  a 
few  months,  called  together  another  Parlia- 
ment. He  set  to  work  instantly  to  prepare  for 
his  election ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  arrange- 
ments, to  the  infinite  surprise  of  himself  no 
less  than  of  his  friends,  an  announcement 
reached  him  that  his  name  was  among  those 
of  the  men  disabled  ijrom  serving  by  Bucking- 
ham's notable  scheiHe  of  pricking  them  sheriffs 
of  their  respective  counties.  Wentworth  was 
now  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram, 
a  cautious  friend,  writing  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, gave  him  one  consolation :  "  It  was  told 
me  by  two  counsellors^  that  in  the  naming  of  yoUj 
the  king  said  you  were  an  honest  gentleman^  but 
not  a  tittle  to  any  of  the  rest.  This  much  advarh- 
tage  have  you  that  vay."  He  had  previously 
said  that  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  step 
had  been  used,  but  added,  *'  I  think,  if  all  the 
council  that  was  at  court  had  joined  together 
in  request  for  you,  it  would  not  have  prevailed ; 
for  it  waa  set  and  resolved  what  should  be 
done  before  the  great  duke's  going  over,  and 
from  that  the  king  would  not  change  a  tittle."^ 
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Bnckingham  bad  gone  by  this  time  into  Hol- 
land ;  and  it  woaM  thus  ap{)ear  that  Charles, 
though  inclined  fefoorably  to  Went  worth,  did 
not  dare  to  oontravene  the  onier  of  his  minion. 
Be  Uiat  as  it  might,  here  was  a  great  occasion. 
It  was  soon  announced  to  Wentworth  that  the 
pricked  men  were  resolved  to  make  a  straggle, 
to  defeat  the  unusual  tyranny  that  had  sought 
to  disable  them  from  Parliament.  "  I  met  with 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  here,  at  Reading,*'  writes 
the  cautious  Ingram ;  *'  I  find  by  him  that  ho 
is  very  desirous  to  be  of  the  House,  notwith- 
standing he  is  chosen  sheriff*;  he  hath  taken, 
as  he  tcUeth  me,  very  good  advice  in  it ;  and 
he  hath  been  resolved  that  he  may  be  returned, 
and  serve  for  any  town  or  city  that  is  out  of 
his  own  county.  He  would  gladly  that  you 
would  favour  him  so  much  as  to  get  him  cho- 
sen for  some  place  in  the  north,  and  he  will, 
if  it  stand  with  your  good  liking,  have  you  cho- 
sen in  the  west.  This  he  did  desire  me  to 
write  to  you  of,  and  that  you  would  send  him 
or  me  an  answer  so  soon  as  you  can.  This, 
his  desire,  I  have  by  these  few  lines  made 
known  unto  you,  leaving  it  to  your  own  wis- 
dom to  do  therein  what  you  shall  think  good. 
For  my  own  poor  opinion^  it  is  a  thing  thai  no 
doubt  will  displease  the  king  exceeding  much,  and, 
tkereforei  to  be  well  considered  of.  On  the  other 
side,  I  tfUnk  the  House  7couid  be  exceeding  glad 
of  ity  and  would  hold  you  in^  in  spile  of  any.  That 
which  induceth  Sir  Francis  the  rather  in  this 
is,  that  he  knoweth  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Philips  will  be  both  returned.  But, 
good  sir,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  you,  I  dare 
not  give  you  any  encouragement  in  it."*  Wcnt- 
worth*8  conduct  upon  this  was  decisive  of  the 
character  I  am  endeavouring  to  represent. 
With  the  ready  and  resolved  purpose  of  a  man 
who  is  already  decided  on  the  main  course  to 
be  pursued,  yet  is  not  unwilling  that  it  should 
receive  corroboration  or  modification  from  his 
friends,  he  instantly  consulted  several  of  them. 
Observe  how  characteristically  this  is  convey- 
ed in  a  letter  from  his  father-in-law,  I^ord  Clare  : 
•*yott  resolve,  in  my  opinion  of  this  particular, 
^ghtly ;  for  we  live  under  a  prerogative  gov- 
ernment, where  book-law  submits  unto  lex  lo- 
quens ;  then  be  these  extraordinaries,  that  rely 
rather  upon  inference  or  interpretation  than  the 
letter,  too  weak  staves  for  such  subjects  to 
lean  upon.  This  is  a  novelty  and  a  stranger, 
that  a  sheriff*,  who,  according  to  the  received 
rule  of  our  forefathers,  is  tied  to  bis  county  as 
a  snail  to  his  shell,  may  cause  himself  to  be 
chosen  a  burgess,  or  servant  fur  a  borough,  and 
80,  in  a  sort,  quit  the  greater  and  the  kingS 
service  for  a  subject^s  and  a  less  :  therefore,  as 
a  novelty,  it  is  rather  to  be  followed  than  to  begin 
U,  and  as  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  as  a  proba- 
tioner, and  to  be  embraced  upon  farther  ac- 
quaintance. For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  if  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Philips  can  make 
their  undertaking  good ;  and  I  could  wish  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  were  a  burgess,  so  y«u  were 
.HOC  seen  in  it;  and  if  any  of  them,  without  your 
knowledge  and  consent,  shall  confer  any  such  place 
upon  you,  you  are  no  way  in  fault  thereby  ;  and 
yet  Ca?sar*s  wife  must  be  free  from  suspicion  ; 
,  80,  as  I  may  conclude,  it  is  not  good  to  stand 
within  the  distance  of  absolute  power.     But  I 
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see  the  issue :  the  question  will  fall  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament ;  the  House  will 
demand  her  member,  and  the  king  denies  bia 
officer,  and  the  king's  election  was  prior,  so  a» 
in  conclusion  some  drops  of  displeaaore  may 
fall  upon  the  borough,  whose  charter  is  aiwayM  in 
the  king's  reach.  But  this  is  my  chimera,  and 
the  lion  may  be  less  terrible  than  the  picture. 
Howsoever,  this  well  succeeding  would  pot  tlie 
courtier  out  of  his  trick,  secure  the  Parliament 
better,  and  tlie  subject  in  general,  and  make 
great  ones  more  cautious  in  wrestling  with  tbat 
high  court.  Yet  as  you  write,  son,  this  hmneMM 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  is  much  better  t9  be  a 
spectator  than  an  actor,  and  in  this  I  give  ytm  no 
opimon ;  I  only  confirm  yours.*'*  His  resolution 
now  perfectly  assured,  Wentworth  writes  in 
playful  confidence. to  his  kinsman  Wandesford« 
whose  services  he  relied  (»n  to  keep  him  as 
well  as  possible  with  the  popular  memberB. 
He  begins  by  a  pleasant  piece  of  humour  :  *^  Ae- 
turna  brrvium  is  the  office  of  a  sheriflT  indeed  ; 
but  in  this,  that  in  this  high  calling  (and  now 
sworn  too)  I  answer  your  long  letter,  is  mon 
than  in  justice,  scarci^ly  in  favour,  you  ccmkl 
expect  from  me  ;  and  little  less  than  incivility 
in  you  thus  to  abuse  a  simple  gentleman  in  bu 
place,  and  put  me  beyond  the  length  of  my  tetb- 
er,  it  being  my  part  this  year,  laconicum  agere, 
as  becomes  best,  to  say  truth,  a  man  of  affairs 
— attendant  upon  justices,  escheators,  juries, 
bankrupts,  thieves,  and  such  kind  of  cattle. 
Well,  then,  still  to  pursue,  as  a  good  officer 
should  do,  the  duties  of  my  vocation,  I  will  tell 
you,  my  purpose  is  to  carry  myself  in  such  a 
temper,  that  for  my  expense  it  shall  participate 
of  moderation  and  sobriety,  without  the  least 
tinctureof  wantonness  or  petulancy,  which  will 
both  better  express  the  sense  wherewith  I  take 
it  from  above,  and  be  more  suiting  with  that 
just  regard  I  owe  the  gentry  of  this  country,  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  much  beholden  ;  of  whom 
I  should  be  too  much  forgetful,  and  of  my  own 
modesty  too,  if  I  did  any  ways  intend  (at  least 
as  far  as  my  indiscretion  could  go)  to  bring  the 
former  licentious  custom  in  again  so  much  to 
their  prejudice.  Therefore,  in  a  word,  come 
king,  come  judge,  I  will  keep  myself  within  the 
articles  made  when  Sir  Guy  Palmes  was  sher- 
iff*; and  run  dog.  nm  cat,  drink  a  red  ryal  by 
the  place  at  least,  by  (?o(l*s  leave."  He  goes 
through  many  topics  very  amusingly,  and  then 
observes,  **You  will  partly  see  by  the  enclosed 
how  the  pulse  heats  ahore,''  which  I  take  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  letter  (he  afterward  desires  it  to 
l)e  enclosed  back  to  him)  of  his  friend  Ingram, 
in  wiiich  the  king*s  feeling  had  been  so  favour- 
ably expressed.  •*  For  my  own  part,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  /  will  commit  others  to  their  active  heai, 
myself,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  fold 
museif  up  in  a  cold,  silent  forbearance,  apply  my" 
self  cheerfully  to  the  duties  of  my  plare,  and  heart 
ily  pray  to  God  to  bless  Sir  Francis  Seymour. 
Fx)r  my  rule,  which  I  will  not  transgress,  is, 
'  Never  to  contend  with  the  prerogative  out  of  a 
Parliament,  nor  yet  to  contest  with  a  king  but  when 
I  am  constrained  thereunto.*  "f 

Wentworth  faithfully  adhered  to  these  inten- 
tions ;  and  while  "  the  great,  warm,  and  ruffling 
Parliament"  in  I^ndon  was  infusing,  by  the 
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boldness  of  its  acts  and  words,  new  spirit  and 
strength  into  the  country,  he  remained  quiet  in 
Yorkshire,  discharging  his  duty,  as  his  humor- 
ous classification  had  described  it,  among  '*  jus- 
tices, escheators,  Juries,  bankrupts,  thieves,  and 
suck  like  cojUU/*  It  is  true  he  had  found  time 
to  attend  ia  London  for  certain  purposes  that 
are  speedily  to  be  explained,  but  he  did  not 
meddle  with  Parliament  matters  there,  return- 
ing to  Yorkshire  again  as  quiet  as  before,  and, 
indeed,  a  little  more  contented.* 

Soon  afterward,  before  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  Parliament  had  closed,  and  while  attending 
a  county  meeting  in  his  office  of  high  sheriff,  a 
paper  was  handed  to  Wentworth.  It  was  the 
king's  warrant  dismissing  him  from  the  office 
lie  had  so  ardently  desired  to  hold  of  custos 
rotukirum !  Giving  way  to  momentary  aston- 
ishment and  indignation,  he  publicly  told  the 
meeting  in  what  manner  he  had  just  been  dis- 
eharged,  and  that  his  successor  was  to  be  old 
Sir  John  Savile.  **  Yet  I  could  wish,'*  he  add- 
ed, **  they  who  succeed  me  had  forborne  this 
time  this  service,  a  place  in  sooth  ill  chosen,  a 
stage  ill  prepared,  for  venting  such  poor,  vain, 
insulting  humour  I  leave  it,'*  he  concluded, 
**  not  conscious  of  any  fault  in  myself,  nor  yet 
guilty  of  the  virtue  in  my  successor  that  should 
occasion  this  removal/'t 

This  was  admirable  for  a  vuJblit  display.  As 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  Wentworth  Wood 
House,  however,  he  despatched  the  following 
letters,  one  almost  immediately  after  the  other, 
to  **  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
Knt.,  Chancellor  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  !*' 
They  fully  explain,  it  will  be  seen,  the  whole 
course  of  Wentworth's  recent  conduct.  **I 
have  been  beholden  unto  you,"  he  begins,  **  for 
many  courtesies,  which  in  your  own  particular 
I  will  undoubtedly  ever  thankfully  acknowledge. 
Give  me  leave,  then,  to  put  you  in  remembrance 
of  some  things  wherewith  you  formerly  have 
been  acquainted,  as  also  to  give  you  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  some  things  which  have  happened 
since.  At  tlu  dissolved  Parlianunt  in  Oxford^ 
ffom  sr<jDney  how  Ivoas  mooed  froni,  and  in  behalf 
ef^  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wilh  promise  of  hta 
good  eateem  and  favour ;  you  are  privy  that  my 
OMswer  loaj,  /  did  honour  the  duke's  person,  that  I 
would  be  ready  to  serve  him  in  the  quality  of  an 
konut  man  arid  a  gentleman ;  you  are  privy  that 
tkt  duke  took  this  in  good  part,  sent  me  thianks ; 
ms  for  respects  done  him,  you  are  privy  how,  du- 
ring that  sitting,  I  performed  lehat  I  had  prof  ess- 
ad.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  making 
tme  shtrif  the  winter  after.  It  is  true^  the  duke^  a 
Hale  before  Whitsuntide  last,  at  Whitehall,  in  your 
presence,  said,  it  was  done  unthout  his  grace's 
knowledge,  that  he  was  then  in  Holland.  At 
Whitehall,  Easter  term  last,  you  brought  me  to 
ike  duke,  his  grace  did  before  you  contract  {as  he 

pleased  to  term  it)  a  friendship  with  me  fall  former    

mustakes  laid  asleep,  forgotten.  After,  I  went,  at  I  nor  care.  Thus  have  I  presumed  upon  you, 
my  coming  out  of  town,  to  receive  his  commands,  I  farther  than  any  particular  interest  of  mine  can 
to  kiss  his  grocers  hands,  where  I  had  all  the  good    warrant,  out  of  a  general  belief  in  your  wisdom 

and  nobleness,  the  rather,  too,  because  I  conesioa 
you  can  best  xoitness  the  opinion,  nay,  I  might  My 


tulorum  which  I  held  here,  whose  good  pleasure 
shall  t>e  cheerfully  obeyed;  yet  I  cannot  but 
observe  as  ill  lu':k  of  it,  that  the  reward  of  my 
long,  painful,  and  loyal  sen* ice  to  his  majesty 
in  that  place  is  to  be  thus  cast  off,  without  any 
fault  laid  to  my  charge  that  I  hear  of,  and  that 
his  grace,  too,  was  now  in  England.     I  have 
therefore  troubled  you  with  this  unartificial  re- 
lation, to  show  you  the  singleness  of  my  heart, 
resting  in  all  assurance  justly  confident  you 
shall  never  find  that  I  have,  for  my  own  part, 
in  a  tittle  transgressed  from  what  had  passed 
betwixt  us.    All  which  I  confess,  indeed,  to 
this  bare  intent  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
that  I  might  preserve  myself  in  your  opinion  a 
man  o(  plainness  and  truth.    Which  obtained, 
I  have  fully  my  end,  and  so  I  rest  in  the  con- 
stant condition  of  your  truly  affectionate  friend 
to   dispose  of,   Thomas   Wbntwobth."    The 
courteous  conclusions  of  Wcntworth*8  letters 
have  a  significanoy  at  times.    The  next  letter 
to  Weston,  following  up  the  purpose  of  the  last, 
runs  thus  :  "  Calling  to  mind  the  faithful  service 
I  had  the  honour  to  do  his  majesty  now  ufith  God, 
how  graciously  he  vouchsafed  to  accept  and  express 
it  openly  and  sundry  times,  I  enjoy  within  myself 
much  comfort  and  contentment.     On  the  other 
side,  albeit  therein  still  strongly  dwell  entire 
intentions  (and  by  God's  goodness  shall,  with 
me  to  my  grave)  towards  his  sacred  majesty 
that  now  is,  yet  I  may  well  apprehend  the 
weight  of  his  indignation,  being  put  out  of  all 
commissions,  wherein  formerly  I  had  served 
and  been  trusted.    This  makes  me  sensible  of 
my  misfortune,  though  not  conscious  of  any 
inward  guilt  which  might  occasion  it ;  resting 
infinitely  ambitious, '  not  of  new  employment, 
but  much  rather  to  live  under  the  smile  than  the 
frown  of  my  sovereign.     In  this  strait,  therefore, 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  you  the  pro- 
tection of  my  innocence  ;  and  to  beseech  you,  at 
some  good  opportunity,  to  represent  unto  his  maj- 
esty my  tender  and  unfeigned  grief  for  his  disfu' 
vour,  my  fears  also  that  I  stand  before  his  justice 
and  goodruss  clad  in  the  malevolent  interpretations, 
and  prejudiced  by  the  subtle  insinuations,  of  my 
adversaries ;  and,  lastly,  my  only  and  bumble 
suit,  that  his  majesty  will  princely  deign  that 
either  my  insufficiency  or  fault  may  be  shown 
me ;  to  this  only  end,  that,  if  insufficiency,  I 
may  know  where  and  how  to  improve  myself, 
and  be  better  enabled  to  present  hcreafler  more 
ripe  and  pleasing  fruits  of  my  labours  in  his 
service ;  if  a  fault,  that  I  may  cither  confess 
my  error  and  beg  his  pardon,  or  else,  which  I 
am  most  confident  I  shall  do,  approve  myself 
throughout  an  honest,  well-affected,  loyal  sub- 
ject, with  full,  plain,  and  upright  satisfaction  to 
all  that  can,  by  the  greatest  malice  or  disguised 
untruth,  be  objected  against  me.   The  content- 
ment of  others  in  my  actions  is  but  subordinate, 
arid  consequently  neither  my  principal  study 


words  and  good  usage  which  could  be  expected, 
which  bred  in  me  a  great  deal  of  content,  a  full 
security.  Now  the  consequence  here  again  is,  that 
eren  yesterday  J  received  his  majesty's  writ  for 
the  disekarging  me  of  the  poor  place  of  custos  ro- 


'  Stnfliaid  Papcn,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  16. 


the  esteem,  his  late  majesty  held  of  me.  All  which, 
nevertheless,  as  in  good  manners  and  discre- 
tion I  ought,  I  submit  wholly  to  your  best 
pleasure,  without  importunately  pressing  farther 
herein  than  may  stand  loith  your  conveniencyt  your 
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other  respects,  and,  however,  retain  with  mc 
the  lasting  truth  of  your  honour's  most  humbly, 
most  readily  to  he  commanded,  Thomas  Went- 

WOBTH."* 

It  did  not  suit  with  Weston's  convenience  to 
answer  these  letters  at  the  time,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  word  of  them  was  withheld  from 
the  king.  Buckingham  was  still  too  powerful 
to  be  in  anything  gainsayed,  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  formed  a  violent  dislike  to  Went- 
worth.  He  sought  now  to  mortify  him  as  much 
as  possible  through  the  means  of  Savile.  The 
son  of  the  "  old  knight,"  or  the  "  old  cavalier," 
as  one  of  Wentworth's  correspondentsf  calls 
him,  was  promoted  to  a  barony  and  an  office  in 
the  household.  It  is  not  difficult,  on  mature 
consideration,  to  assign  an  intelligible  reason 
for  these  proceedings  by  Buckingham,  though 
at  first  they  appear  startlingly  gratuitous.  He 
had,  in  truth,  an  equal  motive  to  be  jealous  of 
Wentworth,  in  the  way  of  favour  as  in  that  of 
opposition.  While  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not 
very  clearly  understand  the  policy  that  had  been 
shown  by  Wentworth  in  either  case,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  feared  to  be  undone  by 
him  in  both.  In  favour,  he  might  already  have 
received  occasion  to  suppose  Wentworth  likely 
to  prove  a  formidable  rival  (not  dreaming  that 
a  large  capacity  could  never  so  impose  upon 
Charles  as  a  mean  one) ;  and  in  opposition,  he 
may  still  have  thought  him  too  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  for  a  perfect  trust.  Nor  was  he 
without  reason  for  suspicion,  at  least,  on  the 
latter  score.  Wandesford,  the  most  intimate 
friend  and  kinsman  of  the  quiet  sherifT,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  managers  of  the 
impeachment  in  the  last  session.  And  there 
were  other  causes  of  dread.  Wentworth  had 
had  some  communication  with  the  intriguing 
Archbishop  Williams,  and,  worse  than  all,  was 
known  to  have  frequently  visited  the  person 
whom  the  duke  more  deeply  feared,  the  Arch- 
bishop Abbot.  I  quote  from  Abbot's  narrative 
"  concerning  his  disgrace  at  court,"  a  passage 
elucidatory  on  this  point.  In  describing  the 
three  of  his  acquaintances  to  whom  exception 
had  been  taken  by  Buckingham  (**  I  know  from 
the  court,  by  a  friend,"  he  interposes,  "  that 
my  house  for  a  good  space  of  time  hath  been 
watched,  and  I  marvel  that  they  have  not  rather 
named  sixty  than  three"),  the  archbishop  ob- 
serves, "The  third  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
who  had  good  occasion  to  send  unto  me,  and 
sometimes  to  see  me,  because  we  were  joint  ex- 
ecutors to  Sir  George  Savile,!  who  married  his 
sister,  and  was  my  pupil  at  Oxford ;  to  whose 
son  also  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  I  were 
guardians,  as  may  appear  in  the  Court  of  Wardbs, 
and  many  things  passed  between  us  in  that  be- 
half ;  yet,  to  my  remembrance,  I  saw  not  this 
gentleman  but  once  in  these  three  quarters  of 


*  Straiford  Pftpvn,  toI.  i.,  p.  34,  S5. 

t  Lord  ManafUld,  who  appean  to  have  nmonstrated  with 
tba  Duke  of  Backinfham  himself,  while  Wentworth  thoa 
winonetrated,  aa  it  were,  with  the  king„  respectinf  the  late 
yvooeedinga.  **  I  writ  my  mind,*'  say*  Manafield  to  Went- 
worth, '*  at  full  to  mr  lonl  duke ;  and,  I  proteat  to  God,  no 
aore  sparing  the  old  caralier  »r  his  nature  than  1  would 
■peak  of  him  to  ron,  nor  mincii^  mj  desires  or  mj  nature, 
which  is  not  to  do  courtesies  for  injuries."  It  is  most  prob- 
•ble  that  this  was  done  at  Wontwoith*s  dasiTe.  See  Pa- 
pers, Tol.  i.,  p.  43. 

t  Sir  George,  it  majr  be  remarked,  wm  not  a  *<  Yorkshire 
Banie" 


a  year  last  past,  at  which  time  he  came  to 
seek  his  brother-in-law,  the  Lord  Clifford,  who 
was  then  with  me  at  dinner  at  Lambeth."* 

The  second  Parliament  dissolved,  privy  seals 
were  now  issuing.  SavUe,  still  hot  against 
his  old  opponent,  prevailed  with  the  court  to 
send  Wentworth  a  privy  seal.  The  latter  re- 
ceived it  while  his  recent  overtures  to  Weston 
remained  yet  unaccepted.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cold  rejection  of  them,  t  Still  he  hes- 
itated as  to  bis  course.  **I  have  been  here 
now  some  two  or  three  months,"  writes  Lord 
Baltimore  to  him,  "  a  spectator  upon  this  great 
scene  of  state,  where  I  have  no  part  to  play ; 
but  you  have,  for  which  your  friends  are  sorry. 
It  is  your  enemies  that  bring  you  on  the  stage, 
where  they  have  a  hope  to  see  you  act  your 
own  notable  harm ;  and  therefore  keep  your- 
self off,  I  beseech  you,  et  redimas  te  quam  qvcMt 
mtnimo."t  A  letter  from  Lord  Haughton  fol- 
lowed. "  It  was  supposed,"  be  inibrms  Went- 
worth, "  this  humour  of  committing  had  been 
spent,  till  that  your  antagonist  did  revive  it ; 
who,  I  hear,  brags  he  hath  yon  in  a  toil  or  di- 
lemma ;  if  you  refusey  you  shall  run  the  fortune 
of  the  other  delinquents ;  if  you  come  in  at  the  last 
hour  into  the  vineyard^  he  hopes  it  ttill  lessen  yom 
in  the  country.''^  Such  was  indeed  the  dilem- 
ma, the  toil,  in  which  Wentworth  found  him- 
self; but  he  hesitated  still!  His  friends  now 
became  extremely  anxious,  and  letter  upon  let- 
ter was  despatched  to  him.  Their  general  cry 
was  one  of  dissuasion,  but  in  all  events  of  im- 
mediate decision.  II  Lord  Clifford  wrote  severr 
al  times  in  anxious  solicitude.  "  Your  friends 
here  do  think  you  take  the  best  course  in  wri- 
ting to  the  commissioners  and  coming  up  in- 
stantly, if  you  are  not  yet  resolved  to  lend :  but 
that  being  the  point  we  all  wish  you  would  grant 
us ;  for,  without  that,  we  can  have  no  hope  of 
your  safety  for  your  health  or  person.  Then, 
the  deferring  of  the  answer  will  so  lessen  the  gift, 
as  the  acceptance  of  it  would  he  hut  faint  and  cold. 
Whereas,  if  you  would  now  assent  to  slip  the 
money  into  some  commissioner's  hand,  you 
might  wave  the  trouble  to  appear,  either  in  the 
country  or  here.  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  have 
met  here  with  many  that  are  persuaded  that 
you  struck  a  tally  here  yourself  when  you  were 
at  London,  and  my  answer  to  sudi  was  igno- 
rance. Another  sort  there  are,  who  inquire 
much  after  your  coming  up,  and  these  I  con- 
ceive not  out  of  any  good  affection,  because 
some  of  them  have  relation  to  old  Sir  John.** 
Lord  Baltimore  wrote  more  earnestly  still.  "  If 
you  resolve  betimes  to  take  this  course,  which 
I  would  to  God  you  would,  it  may  be  yet  inter- 
preted obedience  to  your  sovereign,  and  zeal  to 
his  service ;  and  whatsoever  slackness  hath  been 
in  it  hitherto  may  he  excused  by  your  friends  here, 
either  by  indisposition  of  healtht  or  some  other  reet- 
fon,  which  your  own  judgment  can  better  dic- 
tate unto  you  than  my  advice.  I  should  say 
much  more  to  you  were  you  here,  which  is  not 
fit  for  paper ;  but  never  put  off  the  matter  to 
your  appearance  here,  for  God*s  sake ;  but  send 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  451.    Written  about  the  year 
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your  money  in  to  the  collectors  in  the  country 
without  more  ado.  Your  friends  are  much  per- 
plexed and  infeMT  ofycfu^  und  none  more  than  /." 
Wentworthf  thus  driven,  made  up  his  mind,  at 
last,  to  refuse  to  lend.  He  could  no  longer 
eonceal  from  himself  that  a  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  a  means  (though  he 
might  have  hitherto  wished  to  avoid  some  in- 
cidents attached  to  it)  tliat  would  possibly  force 
from  it  a  perfect  triumph.  He  refused  the  loan, 
and  was  summoned  to  the  council  tabic  at  Ixin- 
don.  He  did  not  omit  an  opportunity  to  his 
main  puiposc  that  seemed  to  offer  itself  here. 
Wandesford  describes  it  in  a  letter  written  to 
him  after  his  committal  to  the  Marshalsea. 
**  Now  that  you  are  reckoned  with  the  afflicted, 
a  man  may  pray  safely  for  your  deliverance ; 
and,  seeing  it  would  be  no  better,  I  am  glad 
you  come  in  so  fair,  and  so  handsomely  upon 
the  point  itself  Sir  Arthur  tell*  me  the  presi- 
dent reporU  weli  of  your  earriagt  at  the  table.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  you  in  your  present  con- 
finement, lest  that  prison  and  this  season  give 
yon  a  nightcap  in  earnest."* 

He  only  remained  six  weeks  in  the  Marshal- 
sea.  He  was  then  removed  to  Dartford  in 
Kent,  wlicre,  Radcliffe  observes,  he  *<  was  not 
to  go  above  two  miles  from  that  town.**  This 
was  an  easy  imprisonment,  and,  easy  as  it  was, 
was  still  more  alleviated  by  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Arabella.!  She  had  already  present- 
ed him  with  a  boy,  and,  during  his  present  re- 
striction, gave  birth  to  a  girl.  The  letters  of 
her  brother,  Denzil  Hollis,  written  at  this  pcri- 
cid  to  Wentworth,  are  very  delightful  in  many 
respects,t  and,  in  the  disastrous  news  of  the 
court  sciicmes  which  tlicy  supplied,  may  have 
served  to  strengthen  his  present  patriotic  pur- 
poses. ••  I  am  most  glad,"  he  writes,  "to  hear 
my  sister  is  in  so  fair  a  way  of  recovering 
strength,  since  she  last  made  you  the  second 
time  a  father  :  I  wish  she  may  many  times  do 
it  to  both  your  comforts,  and  every  time  still 
with  more  comfort  than  the  former ;  that  yet 
in  our  private  respects  we  may  have  some  cause 
of  joy,  since  the  public  affords  us  so  little  ;  for 
you  see  how  that  goes  on  de  mat  en  pis,  as  the 
French  say."  Ho  then  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  the  melancholy  Isle  of  Khe^  expedition,  and, 
describing  the  numbers  that  had  been  lost, 
pleasantly  concludes  thus :  "  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  lust  many  good  men,  yet  let  us  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and  I  hope  it  will  make  our  wives, 
instead  of  bearing  wenches,  which  of  late  you 
say  they  have  been  much  given  to,  fall  to  bring- 
ing of  t>oy»,  young  soldiers  for  the  reincrew  of 
onrarroy :  and  I  know  no  reason  but  mine  should 
begin ;  and  she  bad  as  good  do  it  at  first,  for  if 
she  do  not,  at  her  peril,  I  hope  to  make  her  go 
again  for  it ;  and  when  my  sister  Arabella  shall 
see  bow  mine  is  served,  I  hope  she  will  take 
^r  warning,  and  do  as  she  should  do ;  but  I 
fear  not  her  so  much,  for  she  has  begun  pretty 
well  already.  And  now  I  will  close  my  letter 
as  you  do  yours  (with  thanks  by  the  way  for  it, 
as  also  for  the  whole  letter),  heartily  praying 
she  may  so  continue,  to  make  you  a  glad  father 

*  Strmflbrd  Pmpen,  toI.  i.,  p.  S9. 
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of  many  goodly  and  godly  boys  —  and  some 
wenches  among,  lest  the  seventh  work  mira- 
cles, as  old  wives  will  tell  us — and  herself  to  be 
a  joyful  and  good  mother,  as  I  know  she  is  a 
good  and  loving  wife,  and  long  may  she  so  be 
to  your  comfort  and  her  own." 

Wentworth  and  the  other  recusants  released, 
they  met,  under  the  circumstances  of  extreme 
excitement  which  have  been  already  described, 
in  the  famous  third  Parliament.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  under 
current  of  intrigue  which  had  been  set  in  mo- 
tion by  Wentworth  was  only  known  to  his  con- 
venient friend  Wandesford.  It  is  not  likely, 
from  the  tone  of  Hollis^s  letters,  that  he  had 
ever  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  For  the 
rest  of  the  patriots,  with  the  exception  of  the 
keen-sighted  Eliot,  they  all  held  well  with 
Wentworth,  as  a  great  and  valuable  supporter 
of  the  popular  cause.  He  had  long  been  known 
for  his  talents  ;  their  outburst  in  behalf  of  lib^ 
cral  principles  had  long,  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  leaders,  been  anxiously  watched  for ;  and 
now,  disappointing  none,  even  of  those  who 
had  known  them  longest,  and  looked  for  them 
most  impatiently,  they  burst  forth  amid  the  de- 
lighted cheers  of  the  House,  and  with  a  start- 
ling effect  upon  the  court. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of 
grievances,  Wentworth  rose.  **  May  this  day's 
resolution,"  he  solemnly  began,  "  be  as  happy, 
as  I  conceive  the  proposition  which  now  moves 
me  to  rise  to  be  seasonable  and  necessary! 
For  whether  we  shall  look  upon  the  king  or  his 
people,  it  did  never  more  behove  this  great 
physician,  the  Parliament,  to  effect  a  true  con- 
sent amongst  the  parties  than  now.  This  de- 
bate carries  with  it  a  double  aspect,  towards 
the  sovereign,  and  towards  the  subject ;  though 
both  be  innocent,  yet  both  are  injured,  both  to 
be  cured.  In  the  representation  of  injuries  I 
shall  crave  your  attention  ;  in  the  cure,  I  shall 
beseech  your  equal  cares  and  better  judgments. 
In  the  greatest  humility  I  speak  it,  these  illegal 
ways  are  punishments  and  marks  of  indigna- 
tion. The  raising  of  money  by  loans,  strength- 
ened by  commission,  with  unheard-of  instruc- 
tions ;  the  billeting  of  soldiers  by  the  lieuten- 
anto,  have  been  as  if  they  could  have  persuaded 
Christian  princes — nay,  worlds,  that  the  right 
of  empire  was  to  take  away  goods  by  strong 
hand ;  and  they  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  possible  for  them,  to  do  it.  This  hath  not 
been  done  by  the  king  (under  the  pleasing  shade 
of  whose  crowB  I  lK)pe  we  shall  ever  gather 
the  fruits  of  justice),  but  by  projectors ;  these 
have  extended  the  prerogative  of  the  king  be- 
yond its  just  limits,  so  as  to  mar  the  sweet  har- 
mony of  the  whole." 

Wentworth  then  burst  suddenly,  and  with 
great  dramatic  effect  (he  studied  this  at  all 
times),  into  the  following  rapid  and  passionate 
invective  :  "  They  have  rent  from  us  the  light 
of  our  eyes !  enforced  companies  of  guests 
worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France  !  vitiated 
our  wives  and  danghters  t>efore  our  faces  ! 
brought  the  crown  to  greater  want  than  ever 
it  was,  by  anticipating  the  revenue ;  and  can 
the  shepherd  be  thus  smitten,  and  the  flock  not 
be  scattered  t  They  have  introduced  a  privy 
council,  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all  an- 
cient fovemment !  imprisoning  us  without  bail 
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or  bond  !  They  have  taken  from  us — ^wbat 
■hall  I  say  ?  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  vs  1 
They  have  taken  from  us  all  means  of  supply- 
ing the  king,  and  ingratiating  ourselves  with 
him,  by  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property ; 
which,  if  they  be  not  seasonably  set  again  into 
the  ground  by  his  majesty*8  hand,  wo  shall 
have,  instead  of  beauty,  baldness  !'* 

For  this,  in  the  noblest  language,  the  orator 
proposed  his  remedy.  *'  By  one  and  the  same 
thing  hath  the  king  and  people  been  hurt,  and 
by  the  same  must  they  be  cured — to  vindicate 
— what  1  New  things  1  No !  our  ancient,  law- 
ful, and  vital  liberties !  by  reinforcing  of  the  an- 
cient laws  made  by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting 
Hoch  a  stamp  upon  them  as  no  licentious  spirit 
shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon  them.  And 
shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  Parlia-^ 
menti  No  !  our  desires  are  modest  and  just.* 
I  speak  tnily,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  king 
^and  people.  If  we  enjoy  not  these,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  relieve  him ;  therefore  let  us  nev- 
er fear  but  they  will  be  accepted  by  his  good- 
ness. Wherefore  I  shall  descend  to  my  mo- 
tion, which  consists  of  four  parts,  two  of  which 
have  relation  to  the  persons,  and  two  to  the 
property  of  our  goods.  1st.  For  our  persons, 
the  freedom  of  them  from  imprisonment,  and 
from  employments  abroad,  against  our  own 
consents,  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
this  kingdom.  2d.  For  our  goods,  that  no  lev- 
ies may  be  made  but  by  Parliament ;  and  no 
billeting  of  soldiers.  It  is  most  necessary  that 
these  be  resolved,  and  that  the  subjects  may 
be  secured  in  both.  ^  Then,  for  the  manner,  it 
will  be  fit  to  determine  it  by  a  grand  commit- 
tee.'* 

Wcntworth  sustained,  through  the  short  but 
important  proceedings  of  the  session,  the  repu- 
tation ho  had  achieved  by  this  speech  in  the 
House  and  the  country.  He  spoke  on  all  the 
great  questions  and  emergencies  that  occurred. 
Only  two  of  his  speeches,  however,  remain  in 
any  completeness.  The  second  was  delivered 
on  one  of  Secretary  Cooke's  pressing  applica- 
tions for  the  subsidies.  ''  I  cannot  help  lament- 
ing," he  said,  "the  unlawful  courses  and  slights, 
for  which  the  only  excuse  is  necessity.  We 
are  required  to  give ;  but  before  we  can  resolve 
to  give,  it  must  be  determined  what  we  have 
to  give.  What  heavy  fogs  have  of  late  darken- 
ed our  hemisphere,  and  yet  hang  over  us,  por- 
tending our  ruin,  none  is  so  weak  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of !  What  unsteady  courses  to  dispel 
these  mists  have  been  pursued,  and  thereby 
raised  near  us  great  storms,  I  take  no  pleasure 
to  remember ;  yet,  in  all  bodies  diseased,  the 
knowledge  precedes  the  cure.  I  will  shortly 
tell  the  principals,  next  their  remedies.  I  must 
reduce  them  into  two  heads :  1.  Whereby  our 
persons  have  been  injured ;  2d.  Whereby  our 
estates  have  suflered. 

**  Our  persons  have  been  injured,*'  continued 
Wentworth,  more  earnestly,  **  both  by  impris- 
onment without  law — nay,  against  law,  bound- 
less and  without  bank !  and  by  being  designed 
to  some  office,  charge,  and  empk>yment,  foreign 
or  domestic,  as  a  brand  of  infamy  and  mark  of 
disgrace.  Oh !  Mr.  Speaker,  whrn  it  may  not 
be  safe  to  deny  payments  upon  unjust  exac- 


*  From  •  MS.  in  the  darieimn  Libimrr.    8m  Pwl.  Hist., 
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tions,  but  we  most  go  to  prison  for  it,  nor  in 
this  place  to  speak  our  consciences,  but  we 
must  be  stamped  to  unwilling  and  nnfittins 
employments  !  Our  estates  have  been  raeked 
two  ways  ;  one  in  the  loan,  wherein  five  subsi- 
dies were  exacted,  and  that  by  commission  of 
men  of  quality,  and  instructions  to  prosecute 
the  same  with  an  asperity  which  no  times  can 
parallel !  And  hence  the  other  consideration, 
of  the  projectors  and  executioners  of  it.  Nay, 
this  was  not  all,  but  ministers  in  their  pnl|Hts 
have  preached  it  as  Gospel,  and  damned  the  re- 
fusers of  it — so,  then,  we  are  already  doomed 
to  damnation ! 

**  Let  no  man,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  after 
proposing  a  committee  for  grievances,  **  judge 
this  way  a  break-neck  of  Parliaments,  bat  a  way 
of  honour  to  the  king,  nay,  of  profit ;  for  be- 
sides the  supply  which  we  shall  readily  gire 
him,  suitable  to  his  occasions,  we  give  him  oar 
hearts. '  Our  hearts,  Mr.  Speaker ^  a  gift  that  G^d 
calls  for,  and  fit  for  a  kingT* 

There  may  have  been  more  passion  than 
logic  in  these  speeches,  but  they  had  their  ef- 
fect. The  court  now  saw  more  thoroughly  the 
man  they  had  discarded,  and  Weston  liistened 
to  answer  his  last  lettet* !  •  He  reasoned  here 
not  unjustly,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  too  late 
at  any  time  to  answer  a  letter  which  in  its 
terms  so  clearly  proved  the  non-existence  of 
any  lasting  obstacle,  such  as  a  firm  point  of 
principle.  The  present  conduct  of  Wentworth, 
to  Weston  at  least,  could  appear  no  other  than 
a  temporary  resource.  Even  Buckingham's 
continued  objections  were  therefore  set  aside, 
and,  before  tlie  conclusion  of  the  session,  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Wentworth  had  opened — nay, 
almost  before  the  burning  words  which  have 
just  been  transcribed  had  cooled  from  off  the 
lips  of  the  speaker,  a  transfer  of  his  services  to 
the  court  was  decided  on  I  We  have  indispu- 
table evidence  that  on  the  28th  of  May  Finch 
was  acting  as  a  go-between,  t  On  the  36th  of 
June  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the 
14th  of  July  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  crea- 
ted Baron  Wentworth,  and  called  to  the  privy 
council,  t  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  had  stipulated  to  be  made  a  viscount, 
and  lord-president  of  the  North  ;^  but  this  ap- 
parently could  not  be  done  till  the  death  of 
Buckingham  had  removed  a  still  lingering  ob- 
stacle.N 


*  Pari.  Hilt.,  to),  rii.,  p.  449. 

t  Straffuvd  Papers,  to),  i.,  p.  49. 

t  [Shortly  aft«r  hii  eleTatton  to  tbe  pttng;  ho  mH  hi* 
old  frioDd  I^m.  "  Yoa  aee,**  Mud  Strafford,  "  I  hkw^  laft 
jon.**  **  So  I  perceiTo,**  replied  the  patriot ;  '^  but  we  ah&ll 
neTer  leaTe  yon,  ••  Innf  as  yoa  hare  a  head  on  your  shoul- 
ders.** Pyin  kept  his  won),  aad  neTer  loet  sight  of  Straf- 
ford till  he  hail  brought  him  tatho  scaffold. — C.] 

k  See  Papers,  to),  ii.,  p.  300. 

U  A  passage  in  Rashworth  (to).  Tiii..  p.  718)  is  comb^- 
ratiTe  of  the  riew  which  I  haTe  presaated  of  Wentwurth'a 
public  conduct.  The  collector  professes  to  irire  all  thoaa 
pariiamentarT  speeches  "  in  which  my  Lord  of  Stvaffoid  ai* 
discorered  his  wit  aad  temper,  that  the  court  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  him,**  and  gives  only  the  speerhes  thit  were 
deliTerc<1  in  this  third  Parliament.  It  is  dear  that  he  had 
not  rendered  himself  at  M  flfrmMMMa  bsfhn.  Ruahwarth, 
indeed,  subsequently  sets  this  at  rest  by  adduiig,  **Ifom  h» 
began  to  be  mure  generally  taken  notice  of  by  all  men,  and 
his  fame  to  spread  abroad,  where  pablie  aflbirs»  and  tha 
criticisros  of  the  times,  were  discouiaadliy  tha  most  refined 
judgmenU ;  those  who  were  infected  with  popularity  iat- 
teriug  themaeWes  that  he  was  inclined  to  sajmort  their  is- 
olioation,  and  would  prore  a  ehampioa  on  that  aooonat ; 
but  such  diaooons,  as  it  andaaiad  him  to  his  Qo«Btrj»  an  H 
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I  have  thas  endeavoured  to  trace  at  greater 
length,  and  with  greater  exactness  than  has 
been  attempted  hitherto,  the  opening  pasjtagcs 
in  the  political  history  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  common  and  Tulgar  account  given 
by  Heylin*  has  heen,  it  is  believed,  exploded, 
alone  with  that  of  the  no  less  vulgar  Hacket.t 
AH  Wentworth's  movements  in  the  path  which 
has  been  followed  appear  to  me  to  bo  perfectly 
natural  and  intelligible,  if  his  true  character  is 
kept  in  view.  From  the  very  intensity  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  within  him  arose  his  hes- 
itation in  espousing  at  once  the  interests  of  the 
court.  This,  justly  and  carefully  considered, 
will  1)6  found  the  solution  of  his  reluctant  ad- 
▼anires,  and  still  more  reluctant  retreats.  The 
intervention  of  a  favourite  was  hardly  support- 
able by  one  whose  ambition,  as  he  felt  obliged 
tu  confess  to  himself  even  then,  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  short  of  the  dignity  of  be- 
coming **  the  king's  mistress,  to  be  cherished 
and  courted  by  none  but  himself."  He  was  to 
be  understood,  and  then  invited,  rather  than 
forced  to  an  explicit  declaration,  and  then  only 
aceepted.  The  purpose  of  the  alternating  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  his  proceedings,  such 
as  I  have  described  them,  submissive  and  re- 
fractory, might  have  been  obvious,  indeed,  to 
an  obtuser  perception  than  Buckingham's,  but 
that  mediocrity  will  always  find  its  little  account 
in  crushing  rather  than  winning  over  genius, 
and  is  rendered  almost  as  uncomfortable  by  an 
uncongenial  coadjutor  as  by  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent. Wentworth^s  conduct,  at  the  last,  was 
forced  upon  him  by  circumstances  ;  but  his  en- 
ergetic support  of  the  Petition  of  Rights  was 
only  the  corapietion  of  a  series  of  hints,  all  of 
which  had  been  more  or  less  intelligible ;  and 
even  now,  unwillingly  understood  as  this  was 
bj  the  minister,  it  was  yet  more  reluctantly 
acted  upon,  for  by  Buckingham-s  death  alone, 
as  we  are  informed,  the  "  great  bar"  to  Went- 
worth*s  advancement  was  removed.!  It  may 
be  added,  that,  even  in  all  these  circumstances, 
when  many  steps  were  forced  upon  him  which 
hU  proud  spirit  but  poorly  submitted  to,  and 
wronged  itself  in  submitting  to,  it  is  yet  possi- 
ble to  pereetve  a  quality  in  his  nature  which 
was  afterward  more  fully  developed.  He  was 
possessed  with  a  rooted  aversion,  from  the  first, 
to  the  court  flies  that  buzzed  around  the  mon- 
arch, and  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  their  good 
offices  as  to  deprecate  their  hostility.  The  re- 
ceipt, shortly  after  this,  of  divers  ill-spelled  and 
solemn  sillinesses  from  the  king,  seems  to  have 
occasioned  a  deep  and  enduring  gratitude  in 
him  for  the  dispensing  with  a  medium  that 
had  annoyed  him.  '*  I  do  with  infinite  sense," 
writes  he, "  consider  your  majesty's  great  good- 
ness* not  only  most  graciously  approving  of  that 
address  of  mine  immediately  to  yourself,  but 
allowing  it  unto  me  hereafter,  which  I  -shall 
rest  myself  upon  as  my  greatest  support  on 
earth,  and  make  bold  to  practise,  yet  I  trust 
without  importunity  or  sauciness."  The  few 
attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  queen, 
which  were  ultimately  forced  on  Wentworth 


b«fot  to  kin  fta  iatormt  id  th«  bosom  of  hi«  prince,  who 
(harinc  •  diacernin^  jodfment  o(  in«>n)  quickly  mmde  hii 
•batnratioB  of  Weatwotth^,  that  he  wm  a  person  framed 
far  ffTpat  afiUn,  and  fit  to  be  near  his  rojal  persoa  and 
«MUM3ls.*'  *  Ufe  of  Laud,  p.  194. 

t  Ichais  BMmts.        t  Bi^g.  Bntt.,  vol.  rii,,  p.  4179. 


by  his  declining  fortunes,  were  attended  with 
but  faint  success,  and  he  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed her,  on  the  whole,  with  little  beyond 
the  prettiness  uf  his  hands,  which  she  allowed 
to  be  "  the  finest  in  the  world*'* — to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  head,  wliich  she  was  not  so  inclined 
to  preserve. 

In  one  word,  what  it  is  desired  to  impress 
upon  the  reader,  before  the  delineation  of  Went- 
worth in  his  after  years,  is  this,  that  kr  vascon- 
siMlent  to  himself  tkroughoHt.  I  have  always 
considered  that  much  good  wiath  is  thrown 
away  upon  wtiat  is  usually  called  *'  apostacy." 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  circumstances 
are  thoroughly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  has  l^en  *'  no  such  thing."  The  position 
on  which  the  acute  Roman  thought  fit  to  base 
lys  whole  theory  of  ^Esthetics, 

**  Ilumaao  capiti  cerrierm  pictor  equinaia 
Jung  ere  ti  relit,  et  varias  iadacere  pluaua, 
Undique  cullaus  membris.  vt  turpiter  atiaia 
I)f*aioat  ID  pitcem  nulier  formosa  supemd, 
Spectatun  adnitai  ritum  teoeatis,  amici  ?*'  Ac. 

is  of  far  wider  application  than  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  an  art  of  poetry ;  and  those  who  carry 
their  rescarcties  into  the  moral  nature  of  man- 
kind cannot  do  better  than  impress  upon  their 
minds  at  the  outset,  that  in  the  regions  they 
explore  they  are  to  expect  no  monsters — no 
essentially  discordant  termination  to  any  "mu- 
lier  formosa  supernn."  Infinitely  and  distinctly 
various  as  appear  the  shifting  hues  of  our  com- 
mon nature  when  subjected  to  the  prism  of 
CIRCUM8TAVCK,  each  ray  into  which  it  is  broken 
is  no  less  in  itself  a  primitive  colour,  suscepti- 
ble, indeed,  of  vast  modification,  but  incapable 
of  farther  division.  Indolence,  however,  in  its 
delight  for  broad  classifications,  finds  its  ac- 
count in  overlooking  this ;  and  among  the  re- 
sults, none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  long 
list  of  apostates  with  which  history  furnishes 
us.  It  is  very  true,  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
when  we  arc  informed  by  an  old  chronicler 
that  ''  at  this  time  Ezzelin  changed  totally  his 
disposition,"  or  by  a  modern  biographer  that 
"  at  such  a  period  Tiberius  first  became  a  wick- 
ed prince,"  we  examine  too  curiously  if  we 
consider  such  information  as  in  reality  regard- 
ing other  than  the  act  done  and  the  popular  in- 
ference recorded,  beyond  which  it  was  no  part 
of  the  writer  to  inquire.  But  such  historians 
as  these  value  themselves  materially  on  their 
dispensation  of  good  or  evil  fame ;  and  as  the 
**  complete  change,"  so  dramatically  recounted, 
has  commonly  no  mean  influence  on  the  nature 
of  their  award,  the  observations  I  have  made 
may  be  of  service  to  the  just  estimate  of  their 
more  sweeping  conclusions. 

Against  all  such  conclusions  I  earnestly  pro- 
test in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  personage 
whose  ill-fated  career  we  are  now  retracing. 
Let  him  be  judged  sternly,  but  in  no  unphilo- 
sophic  spirit.  In  turning  from  the  bright  band 
of  patriot  brothers  to  the  solitary  Straflbrd — 
"  a  star  which  dwelt  apart"— we  have  to  con- 
template no  extinguished  splendour,  razed  and 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life.  Lustrous,  in- 
deed, as  was  the  gathering  of  the  lights  in  the 


*  This  is  told  us  bj  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  repi 
what  Henrietu  had  said  to  her :  "  II  Atait  laid,  mats  m 
afijAable  de  sa  personoe  ;  et  la  reine,  me  oootant  tirates  ee« 
choees,  s'aireu  poor  ma  din  qa'il  avail  lai  ploa  F 
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political  heaven  of  this  ^reat  time,  eren  that 
radiant  cluster  mif^ht  have  exulted  in  the  ac^ 
cession  of  the  *'  comet  beautiful  and  fierce,** 
which  tarried  a  while  within  its  limits  ere  it 
"  dashed  athwart  with  train  of  flamoL"  But  it 
was  governed  by  other  laws  than  wore  owned 
by  its  golden  associates,  and — impelled  by  a 
contrary,  ygt  no  less  irresistible  force  than  that 
which  restrained  them  within  their  eternal  or- 
bits—it left  them,  never  to  **  float  into  that  azure 
heaven  again." 

Before  attending  Wentworth  to  his  presi* 
^  dency  in  the  North,  we  may  stop  to  consider 
one  of  those  grand  features  in  his  character  on 
which  many  subordinate  considerations  depend, 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  which  ought  to 
be  brought,  as  a  first  requisite,  to  the  just  ob- 
servation of  his  measures. 

I  cannot  believe  Wentworth  to  have  been 
the  vain  man  popular  opinion  has  pronounced 
him,  nor  discover  in  him  any  of  that  overween- 
ing and  unwarranted  self-confidence  which 
friends  no  less  than  foes  havp  laid  to  his  charge. 
An  arrogance,  baaed  on  the  supposed  posses- 
sion of  pre-eminent  qualities  which  have  no 
existenee,  is  one  thing,  and  the  calm  percep- 
tion of  an  undonbted  superiority  is  another. 
Wentworth,  indeed,  "  stood  like  a  tower,"  but 
that  unshaken  confidence  did  not  ''suddenly 
aeale  the  light."  Its  stately  proportions  u'cre 
slowly  evolved  ;  its  eventual  elevation  una- 
voidable, and  amply  vindicated.  We  have  met 
with  no  evidences  of  a  refractory  or  self-suffi- 
cient disposition  in  the  youth  of  Wentworth. 
His  studies  at  Cambridge  had  a  prosperous  is- 
sue, and  he  ever  remembered  his  college  life 
with  affection.  **  I  am  sorry  to  speak  it,  but 
truth  will  out,"  writes  he  to  Laud  concerning 
an  episcopal  delinquent,  *'  this  bishop  is  a  St. 
John^s  man — of  Oxford,  I  mean,  not  Cambridge ; 
our  Cambridge  panniers  never  brought  such  a 
fairing  to  the  market."*  His  deep  esteem  for 
his  tutor,  Greenwood,  reflects  honour  on  both 
parties.    I  have  said  that  it  was  originated  by 

*  Straflfbrd  Papeit,  toI.  i.,  p.  180.  Laad  makes  merry 
upon  thii  happy  phraae  of  the  lord-deputy's.  The  passa- 
ges «re  characteristic  of  the  correspondence,  and  therefore 
worth  quoting.  "And  so  your  lordship,"  he  writes,  "is 
Tory  sorry  to  tell  the  troth,  but  only  that  it  will  out.  A 
St.  John's  nian  you  say  he  is,  and  of  Oiford— your  Cora- 
bridgv  panniers  never  brought  such  a  fairing  to  the  mar- 
ket. Yea,  my  good  loid,  but  it  hath  ;  for  what  say  you  of 
D«Mi  Palmer?  who,  besides  his  other  virtues,  sold  all  the 
lead  off  (rom  the  church  at  Peterburgh  ;  yet  he  was  brought 
IB  your  CMbbridge  panniers ;  and  so  was  Bishop  Ilowland 
too,  who  used  that  bishopric  as  well  as  he  did  the  deanery. 
I  must  confess  this  man  s  baseness  huth  not  many  fellows, 
but  his  bribery  may  have  store.  And  I  pray,  is  that  ever 
a  whit  the  leas  fadlt,  ta*cause  it  is  gentleman- like  for  hun- 
dreds and  thousandU,  whereas  this  man  daals  for  twenty 
shillings  ani  less  1  I  hope  you  will  not  say  so ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  then  I  pray  examine  your  Cambridge  panniers  again, 
for  some  say  su«h  may  be  found  there,  but  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  believe  it,  onless  your  lordship  make  me.*'  Went- 
worth  appun  to  have  contested  this  powt  in  Land's  own 
humour.  The  bishop  retorts  by  asking  him  what  his  **  Jon- 
nism"  means.  **  Now  yon  are  merry  again.  God  hold  it. 
And  what?  Dr.  Palmer  acted  like  a  king?  Be  it  ao. 
But  he  was  anoUMT  card  in  the  pack.  As  for  Bishop  Ilow- 
land. you  never  heard  of  him.  What !  nor  of  Jesmes  hie 
wife  neither  ?    Good  Lord,  how  ignorant  you  can  be  when 


yon  list.  Yea,  but  toq  have  taken  St.  Joha's  Ox.  Flo- 
granie  crimuu^  and  i  put  you  to  your  memory.  Is  it  so  7 
Come  on,  then :  you  uiow  there  is  a  cause  in  the  Star 


Chamber ;  aome  were  to  answer,  and  the^  brought  their 
answers  ready  written.  If  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  sent  them 
reader  for  his  turn,  hath  he  not  an  excellent  forn  f  What 
if  this  appear  t  I  hope  you  will  not  then  say  f  put  you  to 
jfour  memory.  Tis  now  under  examination,  and  is  nq(  this 
if,  Ac,  flagrante  erimiwt    Go  bng  now,'' 


good  services  performed,  and  so,  perhaps,  ft  is 
necessary  to  limit  all  Stratford^s  likings-— all, 
except  the  fatal  one  which  cost  him  life,  his 
likiag  for  the  weak  and  unworthy  king,  which 
had  its  origin  in  that  abstract  veneration  for 
power  which  (or  rather,  as  he  afterward  too 
late  discovered,  the  semblance  of  which)  we 
have  just  seen  him,  by  some  practices  beneath 
his  nature,  clioihing  up  to,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  which  we  are  to  view  him  hereafter.  But 
his  esteem  for  Greenwood,  whatever  its  origiD, 
was  not  to  have  been  provoked  by  truckling 
sycophancy.  Nothing  of  that  sort  would  have 
succeeded  in  impressing  its  object  with  so  pro- 
found a  respect  as  dictates  the  following  psrs- 
graph  in  an  interesting  letter  to  his  nephew 
and  ward.  Sir  W.  Savile.  **  In  these,  and  all 
things  else,  you  shall  do  passing  well  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Greenwood,  who  hath  seen  much,  is 
very  well  able  to  judge,  and  certainly  most 
faithful  to  you.  If  you  use  him  not  most  re- 
spectively, you  deal  extreme  ungrateful  with 
him,  and  ill  for  yourself.  He  was  the  man 
your  father  loved  and  trusted  above  all  men, 
and  did  as  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  as  ever  in  my  time  I  knew  any  man  do 
for  his  dead  friend,  taking  excessive  pains  in 
settling  your  esuto  with  all  possible  cheerful- 
ness, without  charge  to  you  at  all  His  advice 
will  be  always  upright,  and  you  may  safely 
pour  your  secrets  into  him,  which,  by  that  time 
you  have  conversed  a  little  more  abroad  in  the 
world,  you  will  find  to  be  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest treasure  this  world  can  make  any  man 
owner  o{\  and  I  protest  to  God,  were  I  in 
your  place,  I  would  think  him  the  greatest  and 
best  riches  I  did  or  could  possess.*'*  In  the 
same  letter  Wentworth  assures  this  youth, 
"  You  cannot  consider  yourself,  and  advise  and 
debate  your  actions  with  your  friends  too 
much ;  and,  till  such  time  as  experience  hath 
ripened  your  judgment,  it  shall  be  great  wisdom 
and  advantage  to  distrust  yourself,  and  to  for- 
tify your  youth  by  the  counsel  of  your  more 
aged  friends,  before  you  undertake  anything  of 
consequence.  It  was  the  course  that  I  gov- 
erned myself  by  after  my  father's  death,  with 
[  great  advantage  to  myself  and  affairs ;  and  yet 
,'my  breeding  abroad  had  shown  me  more  of 
the  world  than  yours  hath  done,  and  I  had  nat- 
\  ural  reason  like  other  men ;  only  I  confess  I 
I  did  in  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein  you 
shall  do,  as  I  said,  extremely  well,  if  you  do  so 
too."t  There  is  no  self-sufficiency  here ! 
I  Wentworth's  method  of  study  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Sir  George  Haddiffe,  and  I  quote 
it  in  strong  corroboration  of  the  view  which  has 
been  urged.  "  He  writ,"  RadcUffe  assures  us, 
**  as  weU  as  he  spoke :  this  perfection  he  at- 
tained, first,  by  reading  well-penned  authors  in 
French,  English,  and  I^tin,  and  observing  their 
expiessions ;  secondly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent 
men,  which  he  did  diligently  in  their  sermons 
and  public  speeches ;  thirdly,  by  a  very  great 
care  and  industry,  which  he  used  when  he  was 
young,  in  penning  his  epistles  and  missives  of 
what  subject  soever ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  a 
natural  quickness  of  wit  and  fancy,  with  great 
clearness  of  judgment,  and  much  practice,  with- 
out which  his  other  helps,  of  reading  and  hear- 
ing, would  not  have  brought  htm  to  that  great 


♦  Ptp«li,  >rgl  i.,  p.  170. 


t  Ibid.,  9,  lOS. 


much  removed  from  a  rash  assumption 
the  nervous  apprehension  of  mediocrity. 
:worth*8  temper  was  passionate ;  and  it 
us  and  instnictiTe,  in  the  present  view 
;haracter,  to  mark  the  steps  he  took  in 

to  this.     I  have  already  spoken  of  his 
^cautiousness  ;  ofthe  select  council  that ! 
led  his  business,  suggested  his  measures, 
ised  his  correspondence ;  of  his  defer- 

■dvice,  and,  indeed,  submission  to  re- 
rum  his  assured  friends.  "  He  was  nat- 
Kceedtng  cliolcric,"  says  Sir  George  Rad- 
■an  infirmity  with  which  he  had  great 
igs  ;  and  though  he  kept  a  watchfulness 
QBelf  concerning  it,  yet  it  could  not  be  so 
ed  but  sometimes  upon  sudden  occasions 
!  break.  He  had  sundry  friends  that  often 
ihed  him  of  it,  and  he  had  the  great  pru- 

0  take  in  good  part  such  admonitions  : 
ao  say  that  I,  one  of  his  most  intimate 

never  gained  more  upon  his  trust  and 

a  than  by  this  freedom  with  him  in  tell- 

o(  his  weaknesses ;  for  he  was  a  man 

an  angel,  yet  such  a  man  as  made  a ! 

QCO  of  his  ways,  and  did  endeavour  to  j 

1  Tirtue  and  victory  over  himself,  and ' 
)od  progress  accordingly."  This  **  good 
s*'  brought  him  eventually  to  a  very  ef- 
lelf-control.  In  cases  where  he  would 
J  have  exceeded  it,  and  to  have  been 
ited  beyond  decency  and  prudence,  it 
lie  hasty  to  assume,  as  Clarendon  and 
rriters  have  done,  that  it  was  in  mere 
tion  of  his  will.  These  writers,  it  will 
difficult  to  show,  have  not  that  excuse 

failure  of  their  principles  in  Went- 
persun.  The  truth  was,  that,  as  in  the 
'  Napoleon  and  other  great  masters  of 
potic  art,  anger  was  one  of  the  instni- 
if  his  policy.  He  came  to  know  when 
I  a  passion,  and  flew  into  a  passion  ac- 
Ij.    **  You  gave  me  a  good  lesson  to  be 
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his  own,  and  disposed  to  adopt  the  ilrat  course 
tlwt  shall  be  proposed,  but  with  the  oahn  pur- 
pose of  one  decided  on  the  main  course  to  be 
pursued,  yet  not  unwilling  that  it  receiTe  tjie 
corroboration,  or  undergo  the  modiflcation,  of 
an  experienced  adviser.  This  has  been  occa* 
sionally  illustrated  in  the  business  of  his  nom- 
ination by  the  king  for  the  office  of  sherifT, 
where,  having  already  chosen  his  party,  he  sub- 
mits his  determination  to  his  father-in-law,  the 
Karl  of  Clare,  whose  answer  has  been  quoted. 
I  have  mentioned,  also,  his  practice  of  trans- 
mitting duplicates  of  his  despatches  on  all  ur- 
gent o<;casions  to  Laud,  Cooke,  and  Cottington. 
No  passage,  indeed,  in  the  career  of  Went- 
worth  proves  him  to  have  been  a  vain  man. 
His  singular  skill  is  never  satisfied,  without  an 
unremitting  application  of  means  to  any  desired 
end,  and  the  ncj^lect  of  no  circumstance,  the 
most  minute  and  apitarently  trivial,  that  may 
conduce  to  its  success.  Would  he  ensure  his 
own  return  for  a  county,  and  smuggle  in  a  min- 
isterial candidate  under  the  wing  of  his  own 
popularity!  He  proceeds  as  though  his  per- 
sonal merits  could  in  no  way  influence  the 
event,  and  all  his  hopes  arc  founded  on  tite  ac- 
tivity of  his  friends,  which  he  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  increase.  In  one  and  the  same  day, 
Sir  Thomas  Oower,  high  sheriflf  of  York,  is  in- 
formed that,  *'  lleing,  at  the  entreaty  of  some 
of  my  best  friends,  resolved  to  try  the  aflec- 
tions  of  my  countrymen  in  the  next  election  of 
knights  for  the  shire,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
take  hold  of  this  fit  occasion  to  write  unto  you 
these  few  lines,  wherein  I  must  first  give  you 
thanks  for  the  good  respect  you  have  been 
pleased  to  show  towards  me,  to  some  of  my 
good  friends  who  moved  you  for  your  just  and 
equal  favour  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  which, 
as  I  will  be  found  ready  to  deserve  and  aflTcc- 
tionately  to  re<iuite,  so  must  I  here  solicit  you 
for  the  continuance  of  your  good  purposes  to- 
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zealously  perfurm  the  best  service  for  them 
that  my  means  or  understanding  shall  enable 
me  unto.  And  having  thus  far  upon  this  occa- 
sion declared  myself,  must  take  it  as  a  great 
testimony  of  aflection  in  them  that  shall  affoni 
me  their  voices,  and  those  of  their  friends  for 
Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  in  the  prime,  and  my- 
self in  the  second  place.  Particularly  am  I 
hereby  to  give  you  therefore  thanks,  and  will 
80  settledly  lodge  this  favour  in  my  heart,  that 
I  will  not  fail  to  remember  and  deserve  it.  In 
my  next  letters  I  will  likewiae  let  Mr.  Secretary 
know  your  good  respect  and  kindness  towards  him, 
whereof  I  dare  assure  you  he  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful. The  election  day  will  fall  out  very  un- 
happily upon  Christmas-day ;  but  it  is  irreme- 
diless,  and  therefore  must  be  yielden  unto.  If 
you  will  please  to  honour  me  with  the  company 
of  yourself  and  friends  upon  that  day  at  dinner, 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  second  and  especial  favour ; 
in  retribution  whereof  you  shall  find  me  still 
conversant,  as  occasion  shall  be  mmistered,  in 
the  unfeigned  and  constant  offices  of  your  very 
assured  and  affectionate  friend."  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
vile  instructed  that  "  I  have  received  your  two 
letters,  tind  in  them  both  find  matter  to  thank 
you  for  your  respect  and  kindness  towards  me. 
The  later  of  them  I  received  just  the  aflerneon 
I  came  out  of  town,  but  I  write  effectually  to  Mr. 
Secretary  for  a  burgess-ship  for  you  at  Richmond^ 
in  regard  I  knew  my  Lord  of  Cumberlawl  was 
partly  engaged ;  but  I  will  amongst  ihcm  work  out 
onCf  or  J  will  miss  far  of  my  aim.  So  soon  as  I 
hear  from  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  give  you  far- 
ther certainty  herein ;  in  the  mean  time,  me- 
thinks  it  were  not  amiss  if  you  tried  your  an- 
cient power  with  them  of  Aldborow,  which  I 
leave  to  your  belter  consideration,  and  in  the 
mean  time  not  labour  the  less  to  make  it  sure 
for  you  elsewhere,  if  these  clowns  chance  to 
fail  you.  The  writ,  as  I  hear,  is  this  week 
gone  to  the  sheriff*;  so  the  next  county  day, 
which  must,  without  hope  of  alteration,  be  that 
of  the  election,  falls  to  be  Christmas-day,  which 
were  to  be  wished  otherwise ;  but  the  discom- 
modity of  our  friends  more  upon  that  day  than 
another  makes  the  favour  the  greater,  our  obli- 
gation the  more,  and  therefore  I  hope  they  will 
the  rather  dispense  with  it.  If  the  old  knight 
should  but  endanger  it,  Yaith,  we  might  be  re- 
puted men  of  small  power  and  esteem  in  the 
country !  but  the  truth  is,  I  fear  him  not.  If 
your  health  serve  you,  I  shall  wish  your  com- 
pany at  York,  and  that  yourself  and  friends 
would  cat  a  Christmas  pie  with  me  there:  I 
tell  you  there  would  bo  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
I  would  take  it  as  an  especial  favour,  so  value 
it,  and  as  such  a  one  remember  it.'*  Sir  Mat 
thew  Doynton  reminded  that  "The  ancient 
and  near  acquaintance  that  hath  been  bf-iwixt 
OS  eausrth  me  to  rank  you  in  the  nunibrr  of 
my  friends  ;  and  being  moved  by  my  friends  to 
stand  second  with  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  for 
knight  of  the  shire  at  this  next  Parliament,  I 
-assure  myself  I  might  confidently  address  my- 
self unto  you  for  the  voices  of  yourself  and 
friends  in  the  election,  which  falls  out  unfortu- 
Dately  to  be  upon  Christmas-day.  But  as  the 
trouble  of  my  friends  thereby  will  be  the  great- 
er, so  duth  it  add  to  my  obligation.  I  hope 
likewise  to  enjoy  your  company  and  friends 
that  day  at  dinner.    You  shall  be  in  no  place 


I  better  welcome."  And  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford  given  notice  that  '*  the  writ  will  be  delir- 
ercd  by  Mr.  Radcliflfc  within  these  two  days  to 
the  sheriff;  to  whom  I  have  w^ritten,  giving  him 
thanks  for  his  kindness,  desiring  the  continu- 
ance thereof.  And  now,  lest  yon  should  think 
me  forgetful  of  that  which  concerns  yourself,  I 
hasten  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  got  an  ab- 
solute promise  of  my  Lord  Clifford,  that  if  lU 
chosen  knight,  you  shall  have  a  burgess-ship  (re- 
served  for  me)  at  Appleby,  wherewith  I  must  am- 
fess  I  am  not  a  little  pleased,  in  regard  we  mIimU 
sit  there,  judge,  and  laitgh  together.** 

The  reader  will  remember  that  all  these, 
with  many  other  letters,  are  written  and  de> 
spatched  on  the  same  day.  No  apology  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  length  at  which  I  quote  them ; 
since,  in  rescuing  them  from  false  and  distort- 
ed arrangement,  much  misconception  is  pre- 
vented, and  a  very  valuable  means  of  judgment 
furnished  on  Wentworth's  general  conduct. 

He  goes  on  to  let  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  know 
that  "  I  was  at  London  much  entreated,  and, 
indeed,  at  last  enjoined,  to  stand  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Calvert  for  to  be  knight  of  this  shire 
the  next  Parliament,  both  by  my  Lord  Cliflbrd 
and  himself;  which,  after  I  had  assented  unto, 
and  despatched  my  letters,  I  perceived  that 
some  of  your  friends  had  motioned  the  like  to 
Mr.  Secretary  on  your  behalf,  and  were  therein 
engaged,  which  was  the  cause  I  writ  no  sooner 
unto  you.  Yet,  hearing  by  my  cousin  Middle- 
ton  that,  he  moving  you  in  my  behalf  for  yonr 
voices,  you  were  not  only  pleased  to  give  over 
that  intendment,  but  freely  to  promise  ns  yoor 
best  assistance,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  forbear 
any  longer  to  write  unto  you  how  much  this 
courtesy  deserves  of  me ;  and  that  I  cannot 
choose  but  take  it  most  kindly  from  yon,  at 
suitable  with  the  ancient  affection  which  jod 
have  always  borne  me  and  my  house.  And 
presuming  of  the  continuance  of  your  good  re- 
spect towards  me,  I  must  entreat  the  company 
of  yourself  and  friends  with  me  at  dinner  on 
Christmas-day,  being  the  day  of  the  election, 
where  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  you,  and  there 
give  you  farther  thanks  for  your  kind  respects." 
And  thus  reports  progress  to  Mr.  Secretaiy 
himself:  **May  it  please  you,  sir,  the  Parlia- 
ment writ  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff*,  and  he  by 
his  faithful  promise  deeply  engaged  for  you.  I 
find  the  genilenjen  of  these  parts  generally 
ready  to  do  you  service.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
stirs  not ;  but  Sir  John  Savile,  by  his  instru- 
ments exceeding  busy,  intimating  to  the  com- 
mon sort  under-hand,  that  yourself,  being  not 
resiant  in  the  county,  cannot  by  law  be  chosen, 
and,  being  his  majesty*s  secretary  and  a  stran- 
ger, one  not  safe  to  be  trusted  by  the  country ; 
but  all  this  according  to  his  manner  so  closely 
and  cunningly  as  if  he  had  no  part  therein  ; 
neither  doth  he  as  yet  farther  declare  himself 
than  o[ily  that  he  will  be  at  York  the  day  of  the 
electi(m  ;  and  thus,  finding  he  cannot  work 
them  from  me,  labours  only  to  supplant  you.  I 
endeavour  to  meet  with  him  as  well  as  I  may, 
and  omit  nothing  that  my  poor  understanding 
tells  mo  may  do  3rou  service.  My  lord-presi- 
dent hath  writ  to  his  freeholders  on  your  be- 
half, and  seeing  he  will  be  in  town  on  the  elec- 
tion day,  it  were,  I  think,  very  good  he  would 
be  pleased  to  show  himself  fur  you  in  the  Gaa- 
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tie-yard,  and  that  jon  writ  auto  him  a  few  lines, 
taking  notice  you  hear  of  some  opposition,  and 
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desire  likewise  he  would  entreat  my  cousin 
Lascells  that  he  would  take  the  pains' to  come 
therefore  desire  his  presence  might  secure  you  over,  and  speak  with  me  the  Monday  before 
of  fair  carriage  in  the  choice.  /  have  heard,  that  ■  Christmas-day  here  at  my  house.  Sir,  you  sec 
tchen  Sir  Francis  Darcy  opposed  Str  Thomas  Lake  '  how  hold  I  am  to  trouble  yoii,  and  yet  1  must 
•fi  a  matter  of  hke  nature^  the  lords  of  the  council  \  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me  the 
writ  to  Sir  Francis  to  desist.  I  know  my  lord-  commodity  of  your  house  for  two  niphta,  to  en- 
ehanecUar  is  very  sensible  of  you  in  this  business  ;•  lert'din  my  friends.  I  shall,  God  willing,  be 
«  vord  to  him,  and  suck  a  letter^  would  make  an  \  most  careful  that  nothing  be  impaired,  and  shall 
tnd  of  all.  Sir,  pardon  me,  I  beseech  you,  for  '  number  this  among  many  other  your  noble 
I  protest  I  am  in  travail  till  all  be  sure  fur  you,  J  courtesies,  which  have  inviolably  knit  me  unto 
which  imboldens  me  to  propound  these  things,  I  you."  Sir  Thomas  Dawney  is  solicited  to  the 
which,  notwithstanding,  I  most  humbly  submit  i  same  effect,  and  .Sir  Henry  Slingsby  informed 
to  your  judgment.  When  you  have  resolved,  be  j  tliat  "  The  certainty  I  have  of  Sir  John  Savile's 
pleased  to  despatch  the  bearer  back  again  with  standing,  and  the  various  reports  I  hear  of  the 
your  answer,  which  I  shall  take  care  of  There  .  country  people's  affection  towards  Mr.  Secre- 
is  not  any  that  labours  more  heartily  for  you  '  tary,  makes  me  desirous  to  know  how  you  find 
than  my  Lord  Darcy.  Sir,  I  wish  a  better  oc- 1  them  inclined  in  your  parts.  For  this  wapen- 
casion  wherein  to  testify  the  dutiful  and  aflec- 1  take,  as  also  that  of  Osgodcross  and  Staincross, 
tionate  respects  your  favours  and  nobleness  '  I  certainly  persuade  myself  will  go  wholly  for 
may  justly  require  from  me."    Sir  Arthur  In- :  us.     In  Skyrack  I  assure  myself  of  a  better 


gram  is  then  apprized,  in  a  letter  which  is  full 
of  character,  that,  **  As  touching  the  election, 
we  now  grow  to  some  heat ;  Sir  John  Savile*s 


part,  and  I  will  perform  promise  with  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, bringing  a  thousand  voices  of  my  own 
besides  my  friends.     Some  persuade  me  that 


instruments  closely  and  cunningly  suggesting  !  the  better  way  to  secure  both  were  for  me  to 
under-hand  Mr.  Secretary's  non-residence,  his  I  stand  prime,  cast  all  my  second  voices  on  Mr. 
being  the  king's  servant,  and  out  of  these  rca-  |  Secretary,  and  put  him  first  into  the  indenture. 
aons  by  law  cannot,  and  in  good  discretion  1 1  pray  you  consider  of  it,  and  WTite  me  your 
ought  not,  be  chosen  of  the  country ;  whereas   opinion  ;  /  would  not  lose  substance  for  such  a 


himself  is  their  martyr,  having  suffered  for 
them ;  the  patron  of  the  clothiers  ;  of  all  oth- 
ers (he  fittest  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  that  he  in- 
ten:ls  to  be  at  York  the  day  of  the  election — 
craftily  avoiding  to  declare  himself  absolutely. 
Ami  thus  he  works,  having  spread  this  jral 


toiyish  ceremony.  There  is  danger  both  ways : 
for  if  Mr.  Secretary  stand  first,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  the  country  will  not  stand  for  him  firm 
and  entire  against  Sir  John.  If  I  be  first  cho- 
sen, which  I  make  no  question  but  I  couJdj  then  is 
it  to  be  doubted  the  people  mif^ht  fly  oner  to  the 


oa!»y,  that  aU»eit  I  pcTsuadu  myself  generally  .  other  side,  which,  notwithstanding,  in  my  conceit, 
they  would  give  me  their  prime  voice,  yet  in  '  of  the  two  is  the  more  unlikely ;  for,  after  they  be 
gooi  faith  I  think  it  very  improbable  we  shall  I  once  srttUd  and  engaged  for  me,  they  will  not  be  so 
ever  get  the  first  place  for  Mr.  Secretary  ;  nay,  \apt  to  stir.  And  again,  it  may  be  so  suddenly 
I  protest  we  shall  have  need  of  our  strength  to  carried  as  thry  shall  hare  no  time  to  move.  At  a 
obtain  him  a  second  election  :  so  as  Ihe  likeli- 1  word,  we  shall  need  all  our  endeavours  to  make 
est  way,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  to  secure  !  Mr.  Secretary,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  pray  you 
bulb,  will  be  for  me  to  stand  for  the  prime,  and  .  gather  up  all  you  possibly  can.  I  would  gladly 
80  cast  all  my  second  voices  upon  him,  wliich,    kn<»w  how  many  y<m  think  we  may  expect  from 


wiwithstanding,  we  may  help  by  putting  him  ' 
tirat  in  the  indenture.  I  am  exceeding  sorry 
that  tlte  foulness  and  length  of  the  way  put  me 
wt  of  hope  of  your  company,  and  therefore,  I 
pray  you,  let  us  have  your  advice  herein  by  the 
bearer.  Your  letter  to  your  friends  in  Halifax 
admits  some  question,  because  you  desire  their 
▼oiccs  for  Mr.  Secretary  and  myself  the  rather 
fur  ttiat  Sir  John  Savile  stands  not ;  so,  say 
^(|ey,  if  he  stand,  we  are  left  to  our  liberty. 
Vou  will  therefore  please  to  clear  that  doubt  by 
*Duther  letter,  which,  delivered  to  this  mcs- 
•^nger,  I  will  get  sent  unto  them.  I  fear  great- 
y  they  will  give  their  second  voice  with  Sir 
Mn.  Mr.  Leech  promised  me  he  would  pro- 
^'"ihis  tord's  letter  to  the  freeholders  within 
"iMomshire  and  the  honour  of  Pontefract ; 
Uiat  my  cousin  Lascells,  my  lord's  principal 
^ntin  these  parts,  should  himself  labour  Hal- 
wnshlre  ;  Mr.  Banister,  the  learned  steward 
or  Pontefract,  do  the  like  there ;  and  both  of 
tbem  be  present  at  the  election,  the  better  to 
•ecure  those  parts.  I  hear  not  anything  of 
tbem.  I  pray  you,  press  Mr.  Leech  to  the  per- 
/brmancc  of  his  promise,  letting  him  know  Sir 
John  Savile's  friends  labour  for  him,  and  he 
declares  in  a  manner  he  will  stand,  and  get 
iiiiD  to  send  the  letters  by  this  my  servant.    I 


you.  My  Lord  Clifford  will  be  at  Tadcaster 
upon  Christmas-eve,  about  one  of  the  clock :  if 
that  be  your  way,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad 
yourself  and  friends  would  meet  him  there, 
that  so  we  might  go  into  York  the  next  day,  vote, 
and  dine  together,  where  you  shall  bo  most  heart- 
ily welcome."  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  again 
moved  very  earnestly  to  make  **  All  the  strength 
of  friends  and  number  you  can  to  give  their 
voices  for  us  at  the  next  election,  falling  to  be 
upon  Christmas-day ;  the  rather,  because  ths 
old  gallant  of  Hoolcy  intends  certainly  to  stand, 
whom,  indeed,  an>eit  I  should  lightly  weigh, 
were  the  matter  betwixt  him  and  me,  yet  I 
doubt  Mr.  Secretary  (if  his  friends  stand  not 
closely  to  him)  being  not  well  known  in  the 
country.  Sir,  you  have  therefore  hereby  an 
opportunity  offered  to  do  us  all  an  especial  fa- 
vour, which  shall  bind  us  to  a  ready  and  cheer- 
ful requital,  when  you  shall  have  occasion  to 
use  any  of  us.  My  Lord  Clifford  will  be,  God 
willing,  at  Tadcaster  upon  Christmas-eve,  about 
one  of  the  clock,  where  I  assure  myself  he  will 
much  desire  that  yourself  and  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  him,  that  so  we  may  go  into 
York  together ;  and  myself  earnestly  entreat  the 
company  of  yourself  and  them  the  next  day  at 
dinner,  which  I  shall  esteem  as  a  double  fk- 
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vour.'*  And  his  cousin  Thomas  Wentworth 
advertised  that,  '  Being,  as  you  know,  engaged 
to  stand  with  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to  be 
knights  for  this  Parliament,  and  Sir  John  Savile 
our  only  opponent,  I  must  make  use  of  my 
friends,  and  entreat  them  to  deal  thoroughly 
for  us,  in  regard  the  loss  of  it  would  much  prej- 
udice our  estimations  above.  In  which  num- 
'  ber  I  esteem  yourself  one  of  my  best  and  fast- 
est friends.  The  course  my  Lord  Darcy  and  I 
hold  is,  to  entreat  the  high  corutables  to  desire  the 
petty  constables  to  set  dtncn  the  names  of  all  free- 
holders vfithin  their  toirnships^  and  which  of  them 
have  promised  to  be  at  York  and  bestotc  their  voices 
with  tiSy  so  as  we  may  keep  the  note  as  a  testimony 
of  their  good  affections ,  and  kno\o  whom  we  axe 
beholden  unto,  desiring  them  farther  to  go  along 
with  us  to  York  on  Sunday,  being  Christmas- 
eve,  or  else  meet  us  about  two  of  the  clock  at 
Tadcaster.  I  desire  you  would  please  to  deal 
effectually  with  your  high  constables,  and  hold 
the  same  course,  that  so  we  may  be  able  to 
judge  what  number  we  may  expect  out  of  your 
wapentake.  As  I  no  ways,  doubt  of  your  ut- 
termost endeavours  and  pains  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature,  deeply  touching  my  credit,  so  will 
I  value  it  as  a  special  testimony  of  your  love 
towards  me.  I  hope  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  go  along  with  us,  together  with  your  friends, 
to  York,  that  so  we  may  come  all  in  together^  and 
take  part  of  an  ill  dinner  with  me  the  next  day, 
where  yourself  and  friends  shall  be  right  heart- 
ily welcome."* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  the 
political  principle,  or  the  party  views,  which 
are  evidenced  in  these  letters  ;t  but  how  singu- 
lar and  complete  is  the  illustration  they  afford, 
of  Wentworth's  practice  of  letting  slip  no  meth- 
od, however  ordinary,  of  compassing  his  de- 
signs !  Is  he  interested,  cither,  in  the  success 
of  a  lawsuit  ?  we  find  that  ''  he  spent  eight 
years'  time,  besides  his  pains  and  money,  in 
soliciting  the  business  and  suits  of  his  nephews 
Sir  George  and  Sir  William  Savile,  going  every 
term  to  London  about  that  only,  without  missing 
one  term  in  thirty,  as  I  verily  believe.  And  all 
this  merely  in  memory  of  the  kindness  which 
had  passed  betwixt  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Sir  George  Savile,  then  deceased.'*!  And  so 
with  all  things  that  interested  him. 

To  this  head,  then,  the  reader  is  asked  to  re- 
fer many  proceedings,  which  hitherto  have  been 
cited  in  proof  of  an  excessive  vanity.  They 
were  rather  the  suggestions  of  a  mind  well 
aware  of  the  influence  of  seeming  trifles  on  the 
accomplishment  of  important  purposes.  The 
pompous  enumeration  of  his  heraldic  honours 
in  the  preamble  to  his  patent  of  nobility,  and 
the  "  extraordinary  pomp"  with  which  he  was 
created  viscount  and  president  of  the  North, 
were  no  unnecessary  precaution  against  the 
surprise  and  disdain  of  an  insolent  herd  of 
courtiers,  and  were  yet  ineffectual  wholly  to 
restrain  their  sarcasms.^     The  unexampled 

*  TheM  Tftrioaa  letters  will  be  fband  in  the  Straffunl 
Papen. 

T  The  beg:iiining  of  electioneering  tactici  is  also  curi- 
oosly  discernible  in  them.  t  Radcliffe's  Essay. 

k  '*  The  Dake  of  Buckingham  himself  flew  not  so  high 
in  so  sliort  a  rerolution  of  time.  He  was  made  a  viscount 
with  a  great  deal  of  high  ceremony  upon  a  Sunday,  in  the 
afternoon,  at  Whitehall.  My  Lord  Powis,  who  affects  him 
nd  much,  being  told  that  the  heralds  had  fetched  his  pedi- 
fTM  from  th0  Dlood  rojraly  nt.,  from  John  at  Oaont,  said, 
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splendour  of  his  after  progress  to  the  opening 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  was,  no  doubt,  well  cal- 
culated to  "  beget  an  awful  admiration"  in  the 
minds  of  a  body  of  men  whose  services  he  was 
then  preparing  to  obtain  by  far  more  question- 
able means  ;  and  his  fierce  resentment  of  the 
slightest  infringement  of  the  etiquette  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing,  his  minute  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  ceremony  he  con- 
ceived necessary  to  the  powers  he  was  intrmt- 
ed  with,  have  their  censure  on  other  grounds 
than  any  intrinsic  absurdity  they  evince.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  high  time,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  to  shift  our  censure  to  the  grosser  absurd- 
ity of  the  principles  which  require  such  means 
for  their  support.  Ceremony  in  the  abstract—  * 
the  mere  forms  of  etiquette,  sinking  through 
their  own  emptiness,  sustaining  no  purpose, 
and  unsustained  by  none^ — Wentworth  regarded 
with  a  more  supreme  scorn  than  they  were 
held  in  by  any  of  his  prudish  opponents  among 
his  own  party.  *•  I  confess,"  writes  he  on  one 
occasion,  **this  matter  of  place  I  have  ever 
judged  a  womanly  thing,  and  so  love  not  to 
trouble  myself  therewith,  more  than  needs 
must."  He  cares  not,  moreover,  submitting 
cheerfully  throughout  to  the  king's  unworthy 
arrangement,  that  himself  should  gather  "  gold- 
en opinions"  by  a  liberal  bestowm6nt  of  hon- 
ours in  Ireland  on  the  more  troublesome  of  his 
suitors,  while  to  his  deputy  was  confided  the 
ungracious  task  of  interposing  a  veto  on  the 
royal  benefaction,  and  receiving,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  curses  of  the  disappointed.*  Against 
the  bitterness  of  their  discontent  Wentworth 
had  his  unfailing  resource.  **  I  shall  not  neg- 
lect," he  writes,  "  to  preserve  myself  in  good 
opinion  with  this  people,  in  regard  I  become 
thereby  better  able  to  do  my  master's  service ; 
longer  than  it  works  to  that  purpose,  I  am  very 
indifferent  what  they  shall  think  or  can  say 
concerning  me."  Not  the  less  scruple  had  he 
in  complaining  of  the  king's  arrangement,  when 
it  was  tortured  to  purposes  he  had  never  con- 
templated, and  he  discovered  that  the  charac- 
ter of  his  government  was  become  that  of  an 
iron  rule,  wherein  reward  had  no  place,  even 
for  its  zealous  supporters.!  For  the  foolish 
gravity  of  the  luckless  king  had  continued  to 

<  Dammy,  if  et>rr  hf  comes  to  the  King  of  Englandy  I  wH 
tum  rebel* **—Kpi»toIa  HotBeUituuty  No.  34,  ediL  1050. 

*•  See  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  HO. 

t  One  instance,  out  of  the  many  which  strikingly  i\U»- 
trate  Wentwxirth's  character  in  this  respect,  may  be  aal^ 
joined.  Lord  Ncwburgb  had  procured  from  thte  king  a 
promise  of  promotion  for  a  young  man  in  the  Iriah  army, 
which  the  lord-denoty  felt  would  be  disadTantageoos  to  tM 
public  service.  Here  are  some  passages  of  bis  remoa- 
strance :  **  For  if  I  be  not  favoured  so  far  as  that  I  may  be 
able  to  make  myself  frirnds,  and  draw  onto  myself  aom* 
dependance  by  the  expectance  men  may  hare  irrtm  me  ia 
these  places,  that  so  I  may  have  assistance  ami  cheerfal 
couutenanre  from  some,  as  I  have  already  purchased  tka 
sour  and  bent  brow  uf  some  of  them,  I  foresee  I  shall  bavt 
little  honour,  comfort,  or  safety  amongst  them.  For  a  maa 
to  enforce  obedience  by  punishment  only,  and  be  depnveJ 
all  means  to  reward  some — to  be  always  in  vinegar,  never 
to  communicate  of  the  sweet — is,  in  mv  estimation  of  it,  the 
meanest,  most  ignuble  condition  any  free  spirit  can  be  re- 
duced unto.  ....  The  conclusion  tlberefure  ia,  I  am  coafl* 
dent  his  majesty  will  not  debar  me  of  what  (be  it  apokea 
under  favour)  bolonn  to  my  place,  for  all  the  aoliritatioa 
of  the  pretty  busy  Lord  Newt)urgh,  who,  if  a  man  ahnnIA 
move  his  majesty  for  anjrthing  in  the  gift  of  the  chancelkr 
of  the  duchy,  wonjd  as  pertly  cackle,  and  pat  himself  ia 
the  way  of  complaint,  as  if  he  had  all  the  merit  and  ability 
in  the  world  to  serve  his  master.**— Sfra/bnl  Pmpert,  vol 
i.i  p.  196-149. 
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fien  epistle  upon  epistle,  disposing  of  the  most 
subordinate  posts  in  the  anny,  as  well  as  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  Church.  The  system, 
in  the  first  instance,  however,  was  one  which 
m  proud  man,  certainly,  might  submit  to,  but  a 
Tain  man  would  hanlly  acquiesce  in. 

I  resume  the  progress  of  Went  wort  irs  for- 
tunes. His  elevation  became  an  instant  sub- 
ject of  general  remark  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  that,  in  his  native  county,  where 
hfl  was  best  known,  the  surprise  excited  by  so 
sudden  a  change,  after  such  violent  opposition, 
WIS  balanced  by  a  greater  surprise,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  the  honour  should  have  been  de- 
layed so  long.  **  Give  me  leave  to  inform  you," 
writes  Sir  Richard  Hutton,*  in  a  passage  which 
is  expressive  of  both  these  feelings,  '*  that  your 
late  conferred  honour  is  the  subject  of  much 
discourse  here  in  Yorkshire,  which  I  conceive 
proceeds  from  the  most,  not  out  of  any  other 
eanse  than  their  known  worth  in  you,  which  is 
thought  merited  it  much  sooner  and  greater ; 
hot  this  is  only  to  entertain  you  a  little  longer ; 
for  I  know  that  your  actions  are  not  justly  lia- 
ble to  any  censure,  I  am  sure  not  to  mine  ;  for, 
being  yours,  it  speaks  them  good  to  me,  if  not 
the  best.*'  The  character  of  the  important  of- 
flee  intrusted  to  Wentworth  included  much  that 
was  especially  grateful  to  him :  enlarged  by  his 
desire,  it  presented  power  almost  unlimited ; 
freedom  at  the  same  time  from  the  little  an- 
noyances of  the  court ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  genius  for  despotic  rule  in  his 
o^'n  county,  where  personal  friends  might  wit- 
ness its  successes,  and  old  adversaries,  should 
the  occasion  offer,  be  made  the  objects  of  its 
triunph.  To  crown  his  cause  of  satisfaction, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  still  hung 
darkly  over  his  approach  to  a  perfect  confidence 
and  IhTour,  was  removed  by  the  knife  of  Pel- 
ton.  Secret  congratulations  passed,  within  a 
few  days  after  this  event,  between  Wentworth 
and  Weston.  Everything  seemed  to  favour 
his  entrance  into  power,  and  a  light  rose  upon 
the  future.  **  You  tell  me,'*  writes  his  friend 
Wandesford  to  him,  **  God  hath  blessed  you 
mocfa  in  these  late  proceedings.  Truly  I  be- 
liere  it,  for  by  these  circumstances  we  know, 
we  may  guess  at  them  we  know  not."t  This 
friend  was  not  forgotten.  Though  so  recently 
one  of  the  active  managers  of  the  im|)eachment 
against  Buckingham,  he  was  at  once  received 
into  favour,  and  Wentworth  waited  his  oppor- 
tonity  to  employ  the  services  of  others,  equally 
dear  and  valuable,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 

Eve  his  opportunities  of  intercourse  among 
new  associates.  Laud  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  concern  in  this  respect,  for  he  had  ob- 
Mrved  Laud*8  rising  influence  with  the  king. 

Wentworth  wisely  deferred  his  departure  to 
the  North  until  after  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
■eat.  The  powers  that  awaited  him  there,  in- 
creased by  his  stipulations,  I  have  described  as 
•early  onlimited.  The  council  of  York,  or  of 
the  North,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland,  over  the  cities  of 
York  and  Hull,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,t  included 
within  itself  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  com* 


•  Btnflwd  P»|wra,  ml.  i.,  d.  47. 
t  RMhwgtth,  voL  i.,  p.  IM. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  49. 


mon  law,  of  the  Chancery,  even  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  It  had  oricinuted  in  the  frequent 
northern  rebellions  whieh  followed  Henry 
VIII. 's  suppression  of  the  le.s.ser  monasteries. 
Before  the  scheme  for  the  suppression  of  the 
greater  monasteries  was  carried  into  effect,  it 
was  judged  expedient,  in  consequence  of  such 
disturbances,  to  grant  a  commission  to  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  these  northern  coun- 
ties. This  commission  was,  to  all  appearances, 
simply  one  of  oyer  and  terminer  ;  but  a  clause 
had  been  inserted  in  it,  towards  the  conclusion, 
authorizing  the  commissioners  to  hear  all  caus- 
es, real  and  personal,  when  either  or  both  of 
the  parties  laboured  under  poverty,*  and  to  de- 
cide according  to  sound  discretion.  This  lat- 
ter license,  however,  was  soon  afterward  de- 
clared by  all  the  judges  to  be  illegal ;  and  the 
power  of  hearing  real  and  personal  causes  at 
all  was  rarely  acted  upon  up  to  the  second  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  it  also  was  declared 
to  be  illegal,  since  causes  regarding  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  was  reserved  for 
James  to  issue,  over  these  decisions,  a  new 
conunission,  *'  very  differing,*'  says  Clarendon, 
**from  all  that  went  before.'*  The  commis- 
sioners were  no  longer  ordered  to  inquire  '•  per 
sacramentum  bonorum  et  legalium  hominum," 
or  to  be  controlled  by  any  forms  of  law,  but 
were  referred  merely  to  secret  instructions, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  sent  down  to 
the  council.  This  at  once  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  North  to  an  absolute  subjection,  and  that 
so  flagrant,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  had  the  decent  courage  to  protest 
actively  against  it,  by  issuing  prohibitions  on 
demand  to  the  president  and  council ;  and  James 
himself  was  obliged  to  have  the  instructions 
enrolled,  that  the  people  might,  in  some  meas- 
ure, be  able  to  ascertain  by  what  rules  their 
conduct  was  to  be  regulated. t 

One  of  Wentworth's  first  announcements.  In 
succeeding  to  this  enormous  power,  the  very 
acceptance  of  which  was  a  violation  of  the  vi- 
tal principles  and  enactments  of  the  petition 
of  right,  was  to  declare  that  he  would  lay  any 
man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a 
prohibition  in  the  courts  at  Westminster! 
His  excuse  for  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
was  afterward  boldly  avowed.^  **  It  was  a 
chaste  ambition,  if  rightly  placed,  to  have  as 
much  power  as  may  be,  that  there  may  be 
power  to  do  the  more  good  for  the  place  where 
a  man  serves."  Now  Went  worth's  notion  of 
good  went  straight  to  the  establishment  of  ab- 
solute government ;  and  to  this,  his  one  grand 
object,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  pub- 
lic authority,  he  bent  every  energy  of  his  soul. 
He  devoted  himself,  night  and  day,  to  the  pub- 
lic  business.     Lord  Scroop'sll   arrears  were 

*  '*  Qaimdo  ambc  partem  vol  altera  pan,  praruta  pauper^ 
tate  faerit." — Ru«Aieor(A,  Y(>1.  ii.,  p.  loi. 

t  An  interestinir  account  of  thw  origin  and  practice!  of 
this  council  of  York  wm  given  by  Hydo  (Lonl  Clurendon) 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  The  tiiMcch  it  rept^rted  by  Rush- 
worth,  vol.  ii ,  p.  1A3-165.        I  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IM. 

^  In  hii  aniwen  to  the  chargv*  of  bia  iiupeachment. 
See  Ruahworth,  vol.  ii.,  n.  101. 

II  Hi!  predeceaeor  in  the  government  of  York,  afterwanl 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  Wandacford  speaks  of  him  with  great 
oontampt,  in  a  letter  to  Wentworth :  "  Your  predeca^ 
sor,  hke  tfaurt  candle  hid  under  a  bushel,  while  he  lived  m 
this  plaoti  dariwnad  himMlf  and  all  that  were  abwit  hia« 
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speedily  disposed  of,  an  effective  militia  was 
imbodied  and  disciplined,  and  all  pussible 
means  were  resorted  to  for  an  increase  of  rev- 
enue. The  fines  on  recusants,  the  composi- 
tions for  knighthood,  and  Uie  various  exactions 
imposed  by  government,  were  rigorouslv  en- 
forced by  him.  At  the  same  time,  his  hand, 
though  heavy,  was  equal,  and  the  reports  of  his 
government  were,  in  consequence,  found  to  be 
very  various.  The  complainants  contradicted 
each  other.  *'  Your  proceeding  with  the  recu- 
sants,'* writes  Weaton,  **  is  here,  where  it  is 
well  understood,  well  taken,  though  there  be 
different  rumours ;  for  it  is  said  that  you  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  rigour,  valuing  the  goods 
and  lands  of  the  poorest  at  the  highest  rates, 
or  rather  above  the  value,  without  which  you 
are  not  content  to  make  any  composition.  This 
is  not  believed,  especially  by  me,  who  know 
your  wisdom  and  moderation  ;  and  your  last, 
too,  gave  much  satisfaction  even  to  those  who 
informed  me,  when  they  saw  thereby  that  you 
had  compounded  with  none  but  to  their  own 
contentment.*'*  Cottington,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  had  expressed  more  character- 
istically, some  days  before,  the  approbation  of 
the  court.  "For  the  business  of  the  recu- 
sants, my  lord-treasurer  sent  immediately  your 
letter  to  the  king  (who  is  in  his  progress),  from 
whom  he  received  a  notable  approbation  both 
of  your  intentions  and  proceedings,  as  he  him- 
self will  tell  your  lordship  in  his  own  letters ; 
for  you  are  his  mistress,  and  must  be  cherished 
and  courted  by  none  but  himself."  So  early 
did  the  king  deem  it  expedient  to  exhibit  that 
peculiar  sense  of  his  minister's  service.  Wlien 
the  minister  had  bound  himself  up  inextricably 
with  the  royal  cause,  it  was  thought  to  be  less 
expedient ! 

In  such  a  course  as  this  which  Wentworth 
had  now  entered  on,  it  is  quite  clear  that  to 
have  permitted  the  slightest  disregard  of  the 
authority  assumed  must  have  proved  fatal.  I 
cannot  see  anything  unnatural,  therefore,  in  his 
conduct  to  Henry  Bellasis,  and  in  several  other 
personal  questions  which  at  present  come  un- 
der notice.  Nothing  is  apparent  in  it  at  vari- 
ance with  the  system  to  be  worked  out,  nothing 
outrageous  or  imprudent,  as  his  party  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  allege.  These  matters 
are  not  to  be  discussed  in  the  abstract.  Des- 
potism is  the  gist  of  the  question  ;  and  if  the 
phrase  "unnatural"  is  to  be  used,  let  it  fall 
upon  that.  The  means  employed  to  enforce  it 
are  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  partake 
of  its  own  nature,  or  it  would  not  for  an  instant 
he  borne.  One  of  Wcntworth's  first  measures 
had  been  to  claim  for  himself,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  absolute  royalty,  the  most  absolute 
reverence  and  respect.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
"  solemn  meeting,"  however,  this  young  man 
Bellasis,  the  son  of  the  I^rd  Faulconberg, 
manifested  a  somewhat  impertinent  disregard 
of  these  orders,  entered  the  room  without 
"  showing  any  particular  reverence"  to  the 
lord-president,  remained  there  with  his  hat  on, 
and  as  Wentworth  himself  passed  out  of  the 
meeting  "  with  his  hat  off,  thp  king's  mace- 
bearcr  before  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 


«nd  diflth  towards  ai  (excvse  me  fiir  the  phrase)  like  a 
soaflTunraaunerly  left  in  a  cdroer.*' — Strmfford  Paper$f  tuI. 
i.t  P*  49.  *  Stnliurd  Papersi  vuL  i.,  p.  flS. 


pany  uncovered,  Mr.  Bellasis  stood  with  hit- 
hat  on  his  head,  looking  full  upon  his  lordship 
without  stirring  his  hat,  or  using  any  other 
reverence  or  civility"  In  a  man  of  rank,  thti 
was  the  less  to  be  overlooked.  Bellasis  was 
ordered  before  the  council  board,  where  he 
pleaded  that  his  negligence  had  arisen  from 
accident,  that  his  look  was  turned  the  other 
way,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  lord-presi- 
dent's approach  till  he  had  passed,  and,  finallyi 
that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  lord-presi- 
dent's dignity.  He  was  required  to  express,  in 
addition,  his  sorrow  for  having  given  offence  to 
"  Lord  Wentworth."  He  refused  to  do  this ; 
but  at  last,  after  a  month's  imprisonment  in  the 
Gate  House,  was  obliged  to  submit.*  Other 
cases  of  the  same  description  occurred.  A  bar- 
rister at  law,  something  disaffected  to  the  lord- 
president's  jurisdiction,  expiated  his  ofienoe 
in  a  lowly  submission  on  his  knees  ;t  and  a 
punishment  fell  on  Sir  David  Foulis,  heavier 
and  more  terrible,  in  proportion  to  Wentworth^s 
sense  of  the  conduct  that  had  provoked  it 

Sir  David  Foulis  was  a  deputy  lieutenant,  t 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  York.  Holding  this  position  in  the  coun- 
ty, he  had,  on  various  occasions,  made  veiy 
disrespectful  mention  of  the  council  of  York ; 
had  thrown  out  several  invidious  insinuations 
against  its  president ;  and  had  shown  moch 
activity  and  zeal  in  instigating  persons  not 
to  pay  the  composition  for  knighthood,  which 
he  considered  an  illegal  and  oppressive  ezan- 
tion.t  Wentworth  immediately  resolved  to 
make  him  a  signal  example ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary perseverance,  and  unscrupulous  meas- 
ures, by  dint  of  which  he  at  last  secured  this, 
are  too  singularly  illustrative  of  his  character 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  An  information 
was  immediately  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Star  Chamber  against  Sir  David  Foulis; 
against  his  son,  who  had  shared  in  his  off'enc?, 
and  against  Sir  Thomas  Lay  ton,  the  high  sher- 
iff* of  the  county,  who  had  sanctioned  and  as- 
sisted the  disafl!*ection.  Some  necessary  delays 
put  off*  the  hearing  of  the  cause  till  after  Went^ 
worth's  departure  to  Dublin.  But  one  of  the 
last  things  with  which  he  busied  himself  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  was  the  making  sure  ol 
the  issue.  He  wrote  from  Westminster  to  the 
lord-treasurer  (one  of  the  judges  that  were  to  trj 
it !),  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  *'  I  have  peniaac 
all  the  examinations  betwixt  mo  and  Foulis 
and  find  all  the  material  parts  of  the  hill  foUj 
proved,  so  as  I  have  him  soundly  upon  the  hip 
but  I  desire  it  may  not  be  spoken  of,  for  albeit 
I  may  by  order  of  the  court  see  them,  yet  Ih 

*  See  the  proceediogs  before  the  council  board,  Rwb 
worth.  ToL  ii.,  p.  68.         t  See  Rushworth,  tuL  ii.,  p.  100 

t  Ftialis  had,  in  less  important  matters,  •qaalW  nuM 
to  baflle  the  authontj  of  the  Inrd-prrsiilcot.  i  find  the  nl' 
lowing  passage  ia  a  letter  to  Wentworth,  fmm  Sir  Williaa 
Pennyman,  one  of  his  watchful  retainers:  "  Thnre  wu  I 
constable  under  Sir  Dairid  Foulis  (who,  bj  reasoo  of  tarn 
just  excuse,  as  was  pretended,  sppeared  not)  that  rvfoHi 
to  pay  twelve  ponce  to  Captain  Philips,  and  it  was  thus  di^ 
covered.  I  bid  one  of  the  townsmen  lay  diiwn  twelve  peMf^ 
and  the  constable  should  pay  him  again.  He  answcnri, 
I'hat  the  mnstable  told  him,  that  Sir  David  Foulis  lad 
conimauded  hi  or,  that  if  any  were  demanded  he  should  ftf 
none  ;  and  of  this  I  thought  it  but  my  part  to  acquaint  yov 
lordship ;  not  that  I  would  aggravate  anything  againat  Sir 
David  Foulis,  for  it  might  only  be  some  mispnaiua  ia  iIm 
C4msiable,  but  that  your  lordship  might  know  of  the  laart 
passage  which  may  have  relation  or  nflactioa  upon  yoar* 
self." 
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m?y  not,  till  the  end  of  the  next  term."*  Wes- 
ton did  not  receive  this  hint  at  first  very  cor- 
dially ;  but  Cottington,  another  of  the  judges, 
wrote  to  him  a  week  or  two  after  he  had  quit- 
ted Tendon,  "  We  say  here  that  your  lordship's 
cause  against  Foulis  shall  come  to  hearing  this 
term,  and  I  inquire  much  after  it.*'    Went- 
worth,  though  then  much  distracted  by  sickness 
and  aflfairs,  acted  eagerly  on  this  intimation, 
and  sent  over  a  special  messenger  to  Cotting- 
ton, with  a  short  brief  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  case,  written  out  by  himself,  and  an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  letter.    He  says  boldly, 
**  I  must  wholly  recommend  myself  to  your 
care  of  me  in  this,  which  I  take  to  concern  me 
as  much,  and  to  have  therein  as  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  I  ever  had  in  any  other  cause  all  the 
days  of  my  life ;   so  I  trust  a  little  help  will 
serve  the  turn."    It  is  clear,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  Wentworth  felt  that  much  of  his  authori- 
ty, in  so  far  as  personal  claims  sustained  it — 
or,  in  other  words,  that  much  of  his  probable 
success  or  non-success  in  the  new  and  desperate 
assumptions  by  which  alone  his  schemes  of 
government  could  be  carried  on — was  concern- 
ed in  the  extent  of  punishment  awarded  in  the 
present  case,  and  the  corresponding  impression 
likely  to  be  created.     He  omits  no  considera- 
tion in  his  letter,  therefore,  that  is  in  any  way 
likely  to  influence  Cottington.    He  points  out 
particularly  how  much  the  "  king's  service"  is 
concerned,  and  that  the  arrow  was  "shot  at 
him"  in  reality.      "  The  sentencing  of  this 
man,"   he   continues,   "settles  the   right  of 
knighting  business  bravely  for  the  crown,  for 
in  your  sentence  you  will  certainly  declare  the 
undoubted  right  and  prerogative  the  king  hath 
therein  by  common  law,  statute  law,  and  the 
undeniable  practice  of  all  times ;  and  therefore 
I  am  a  suitor  by  you  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  the 
cause  to  the  lords,  as  well  in  his  own  right  as 
in  the  right  of  his  al)sent  poor  servant,  and  to 
wish  them  all  to  be  there.     You  are  like  to  be- 
gin the  sentence,  and  I  will  be  bold  to  tell  you 
my  opinion  thereon.    You  have  been  pleased 
wmetimes,  as  I  sat  by  you,  to  ask  me  my  con- 
ceit upon  the  cause  then  before  us ;  admit  me 
ROW  to  do  it  upon  my  own  cause,  for,  by  my 
^Ih,  I  will  do  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  concerned  me 
not."   An  aggravation  of  every  point  in  the  case 
SjSiiost  Foulis  and  his  son  follows,  with  a  cu- 
rious citation  of  a  number  of  precedents  for  a 
^^  punishment,  and  a  strong  personal  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  his  own  character.     "  Much 
Wore  I  could  say,  if  I  were  in  the  Star  Chanj- 
■erio  speak  in  such  a  cause  for  my  Lord  Cot- 
tington ;  but  I  will  conclude  with  this,  that  I 
protest  to  God,  if  it  were  in  the  person  of  an- 
other, I  should  in  a  cause  so  foul,  the  proof  so 
^,  fine  the  father  and  the  son,  Sir  David 
«nd  Henry  Foulis,  in  £2000  apiece  to  his  maj- 
ntr,  and  in  £3000  apiece  damages  to  myself 
for  their  scandal ;  and  they  both  to  be  sent 
<iown  to  York,  and  there  publicly,  at  York  as- 
sizes next,  to  acknowledge,  in  the  fact  of  the 
rkole  eourUry,  the  right  his  majesty  hath  to  that 
dnty  ofknightings,  as  also  the  wrong  he  hath 
<l«ne  me  ;  humbly  craving  pardon  of  his  maj- 
My,  and  expressing  his  sorrow  so  to  have  mis- 
represcnted  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pro- 

»  *  Stimflbrd  Pspen,  toL  i.,  p.  91. 


ceedings,  even  in  that  course  of  compounding 
where  the  law  would  have  given  him  much  more, 
as  also  for  so  falsely  slandering  and  belying  me 
without  a  cause. «  For  Sir  Thomas  Laylon,  he 
is  a  fool,  led  on  by  the  nose  by  the  two  former, 
nor  was  I  willing  to  do  him  any  hurt ;  ami  so 
let  him  go  for  a  coxcomb  as  he  is ;  and  when 
he  comes  home,  tell  his  neighbours  it  was  well 
for  him  he  had  less  wit  than  his  fellows."* 
As  the  hearing  approached  more  nearly.  Wont- 
worth,  regardless  of  the  equivocal  reception 
Weston  had  formerly  given  him,  wrote  again 
to  the  lord-treasurer.  "  My  lord,  I  have  to  be 
heard  this  term  a  cause  between  Sir  David 
Foulis  and  me  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  very 
good  one,  if  I  flatter  not  myself  exceedingly : 
i  do  most  earnestly  beseech  your  lordship's 
presence,  and  that  I  may  taste  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  your  justice  and  favour  towards  me 
your  faithful  servant,  albeit  here  removed  in 
another  kingdom."!  Scarcely  a  member  of 
that  considerate  court  did  he  fail  to  solicit  as 
earnestly. 

How  could  the  honest  judges  fail  to  perform 
all  that  had  been  so  asked  of  thoin  1  Foulis 
was  degraded  from  his  various  offices;  fined 
£5000  to  the  king.  £3000  to  Wentworth ;  con- 
demned to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  most  abject  submissiveness  "to  his  majes- 
ty and  the  Ix)rd-viscount  Wentworth,  not  only 
in  this  court,  but  in  the  court  of  York,  and 
likewise  at  the  open  assizes  in  the  same  coun- 
ty ;"  and  finally  committed  to  the  Fleet  during 
his  majesty's  pleastire.  His  son  was  also  im- 
prisoned and  heavily  fined.  Layton,  the  "  fool," 
was  presented  with  his  acquittal.  Wentworth's 
gratitude  at  this  result  overflowed  in  the  most 
fervent  expressions  to  his  serviceable  friends. 
Cottington  was  warmly  thanked.  "  Such  are 
your  continued  favours  towards  me,"  he  wrote 
to  Laud,  "  which  you  were  pleased  to  manifest 
so  far  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  that  cause  be- 
twixt Sir  David  Foulis  and  me,  not  only  by 
your  justice,  but  by  your  affection  too,  as  in- 
deed, my  lord,  the  best  and  greatest  return  I 
can  make  is  to  pray  I  may  be  able  to  deserve," 
&c.  A  long  despatch  to  Cooke  included  an 
expression  of  the  "obligation  put  upon  me  by 
the  care  you  expressed  for  me  in  a  suit  this  last 
term,  which  carue  to  a  hearing  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  betwixt  Sir  D.  Foulis  and  me,  and 
of  the  testimony  your  affection  there  gave  me, 
much  above  my  merit.  Sir,  I  humbly  thank 
you,"  dec,  &c.  A  still  more  important  and 
weighty  despatch  to  Weston  closed  with,  "  I 
do  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
noble  presence  and  justice  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, being  the  business  indeed,  in  my  own  esti- 
mation, which  more  concerned  me  than  any 
that  ever  befel  me  hitherto  in  my  whole  life." 
And  to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  he  thus 
expressed  himself:  "  I  imderstand  my  cause  in 
the  Star  Chamber  hath  had  a  fair  evening,  for 
which  I  am  ever  to  acknowledge  and  reverence 
the  justice  of  that  great  court  to  an  absent 
man.  Your  lordship  hath  still  been  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  presence  when  anything 
concerned  me  there  ;  and  believe  me,  if  ever  I 


*  SlrafTiinl  Papers,  v«I.  i.,  p.  145,  146.  A  mwe  remark- 
ahio  opportunity  whs  reRerTcd  for  him,  on  t)u>  occuiion  nf 
hi*  own  impeachment,  to  expreM  his  contempt  of  this  Sir 
Tbomai  Lavton.    See  Rushworih,  vol.  Yiii.,  p.  151. 

t  Strmffbrd  Pap«n,  tol.  i.,  p.  14S. 
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be  absent  from  the  place  tihrro  I  may  srrve 
you,  it  shall  be  most  extremely  against  my 
will.  I  sec  it  must  still  he  my  fortune  to  work 
it  nut  in  a  storm,  and  I  fmd  not  myself  yet  so 
faint  as  to  give  over  for  that,  or  to  abandon  a 
good  cause,  be  the  wind  never  so  loud  or  sour." 
One  L-haracteristic  circumstance  remains  to  he 
added.  All  the  various  letters  and  despatches 
in  which  the  passages  I  have  quoted  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  others  to  various  noble 
lords,  bear  the  same  date*  No  one  of  those 
who  Iiad  served  Wentworth  was  left  to  speak 
of  thanks  that  he  only  had  received,  t 

In  relief  from  this  painful  exhibition  of  a  false 
public  principle  tyrannizing  over  private  morals 
and  affections,  I  turn  to  present  the  somewhat 
redeeming  aspect  of  those  uncontrolled  regards 
which  Wentworth  could  yet  suffer  himself  to 
indulge.  In  consequence  of  incessant  applica- 
tiont  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  now 
able  to  pass  little  of  his  time  at  the  family  seat ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  that  his 
children,  William  and  the  little  Lady  Anne, 
should,  for  health's  sake,  continue  to  reside 
there.  He  had  intnisted  them,  accordingly,  to 
the  charge  of  Sir  William  Pennyman,  a  person 
bound  to  his  ^service  by  various  strong  obliga- 
tions.^ The  Lady  Arabella,  then  on  the  eve 
of  confinement,  remained  with  Wentworth. 
Pennyman  appears  to  have  had  careful  instruc- 
tions to  write  constant  accounts  of  the  chil- 
0  dren,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  sort 
of  details  that  were  thought  likely  to  prove 
most  welcome  to  their  father.  *'Now,"  he 
says,  '*  to  write  that  news  that  I  have,  which  I 
presume  w^ill  be  most  acceptable,  your  lord- 
ship's children  arc  all  very  well,  and  your  lord- 

*  See  tho  StraflTonl  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  189,  IM,  202,  801, 
Ac,  d-c. 
t  I  way  conclude  the  mention  of  thii  Fonlia  affair  bj 

?aotin[:  u  characteristic  note  fn>m  one  of  Wentworth**  vo- 
aminout  private  dnpatchea  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Greenwood. 
After  instructions  of  various  sorts  resfwcting^  his  personal 
■i&irs  m  Yorkshire,  which  occupy  eight  closely-printed  fo- 
lio pages,  the  lord>deputy  subjoins :  "  One  word  more  I 
mast  of  nt'cessitr  mention,  that  is,  the  business  betwixt  md 
and  Sir  David  Foulis.  IIow  this  stands  I  know  not ;  bat 
I  pray  yc»u  inform  yourself  what  lands  I  have  received  the 
rents  ol  by  virtue  of  the  (•xtent,  and  what  money  Richard 
Marhs  has  received  towards  my  £3000  damages  and  costs 
of  suit ;  and  that  you  will  cause  a  perfect  and  half  year's 
account  to  be  kept  of  all  the  disburwmnnts  and  receipts 
concerning  this  matter  in  a  book  precisely  by  itself.  I  be- 
beech  you  set  this  business  in  a  clear  and  ceruin  coarse, 
for  you  may  be  sure,  if  any  advantage  or  doubt  can  lie  rais- 
ed, I  shall  bo  sure  to  h«'ar  of  il."— Strafford  PaptrSf  vol.  i., 
p.  468.     Letter  from  Dublin,  dated  Nov.,  1635. 

t  His  friends  were  constantly,  but  vainly,  warning  him  of 
the  dangers  be  inr.urred  by  this.  *'  I  lonf ,  writes  his  friend 
Bfainwaring  to  him,  "to  hear  of  nir  lady's  safe  delivery, 
and  of  your  lordship's  coming  up. . .  Yuurkodship  must  give 
me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  ot  your  health,  for  I  hear  you 
take  no  recreation  at  M.**—Straffor4  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 

4  This  person  afterward  playad  his  part  at  the  impeach- 
ment. It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  passage  from  one 
of  his  letters,  written  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  text, 
in  illubirntion  of  the  means  which  Wentworth  employed  to 
engage,  as  deeply  as  possible,  the  devotion  of  men  who 

fromiscd  to  be  useful  to  him.  '*  For  my  own  part,"  writes 
ennynian  to  the  hml-nresident,  "  I  hope  shortly  to  pay  my 
compoMtion,  and  I  wisn  I  could  as  easily  satisfy  your  debt, 
aud  compound  with  your  lordship,  as  I  can  with  the  king. 
But  it  is  a  thing  imp<iasible.  My  best  way.  I  think,  is  to  do 
like  the  painter,  who,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains,  he 
could  not  describe  the  infinite  somiw  of  a  wetping  father, 
presented  him  on  a  table  with  his  face  covered,  that  the 
spectators  might  imagine  that  sorrow  which  he  was  not 
able  to  express.  My  debt,  like  hit  sorrow,  is  not  to  be  de- 
acnbed,  much  less  my  thanks  and  acknowledgments.    Yet 

S'  ra  me  leave  to  tall  your  lordship  that  there  is  not  one  alive 
at  more  hoooors  you  than  yoar  lordship's  nioat  faithful 
•ad  indebted  Mmni."-~Strmford  Puftrtf  voL  i.,  p.  M. 


ship  need  not  fear  the  going  forward  of  your 
building,  whrn  you  have  so  careful  a  steward 
as  Mrs.  Anne.  She  complained  to  me  very 
much  of  two  rainy  days,  which,  as  she  said, 
hindered  her  from  coming  down,  and  the  boild* 
ing  from  going  up,  because  she  was  inforced  to 
keep  her  chaml>cr,  and  could  not  overlook  the 
workmen.***  Tliis  important  httle  maiden,  then 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  had  certainly 
inherited  the  spirit  of  the  Wentworths.  *'  Mr. 
William  and  Mrs.  Anne,'*  Pennyman  writes  on 
another  occasion,  "  are  very  well.  They  were 
not  a  little  glad  to  receive  their  tokens,  and  yet 
they  said  they  would  be  more  glad  to  receive 
your  lordship  and  their  worthy  mother.  We 
all,  with  one  vote,  agreed  in  their  opinion,  and 
wished  that  your  lordship's  occasions  might  be 
as  swifl  and  speedy  in  their  despatch  as  our 
thoughts  and  desires  are  in  wishing  thein."t 
At  the  commencement  of  1631,  Wentworth'i 
second  son  was*born.  This  child,  Thomas 
Wentworth,  after  eight  months  of  uncertain 
health,  died.  At  about  this  time  the  services 
of  the  lord-president  seem  to  have  been  urgent- 
ly required  in  London,  and  Weston  wrote  to 
him  entreating  his  immediate  prescnce.t  The 
health  of  the  Lady  Aral)clla,  however,  who  was 
again  near  the  period  of  confinement,  was  now 
an  object  of  deep  anxiety  to  Wentworth,  and 
he  remained  with  her  in  Yorkshire.  In  Octo- 
ber, a  second  daughter,  the  young  Arabells, 
was  born  to  him,  and  within  the  same  month, 
on  a  Tuesday  morning,  says  Radcliffe,  *'  his  dear 
wife,  the  I^dy  Arabella,  died.^  I  took  this  earl 
out  of  bed,  and  carried  him  to  receive  his  last 
blessing  from  her.*'ll  Wentworth  deeply  felt 
her  loss,  and  never,  at  any  time,  through  his 
after  life,  recalled  her  beauty,  her  accomplish- 
ments, or  her  virtue,  without  the  most  tender 
enthusiasm.ir 

Some  days  after  this  sad  event,  Wentworth 
received  intelligence  from  his  friend  and  rela- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  of  certain  intrigues 
which,  during  his  absence,  had  been  moving 
against  him  in  the  court  at  London.  **  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,**  he  writes  back,  *'  by  which 
I  perceive  you  have  me  in  memory,  albeit  God 
hath  taken  from  me  your  noblest  cousin,  the 
incomparable  woman  and  wife  my  eyes  shaU 
ever  behold.  I  must  confess  this  kindness 
works  with  me  much.**  After  some  allusions 
to  Stanhope's  intelligence,  he  proceeds  :  **  Yet 
truly  I  cannot  believe  so  ill  of  the  propounders, 

*  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  M.  t  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

t  *'I  hc^,**  writes  the  lord-treasurer,  "this  bearer  wiU 
find  yoQ  well,  well  disposed,  and  the  better,  endurinf  ■• 
prudently  as  1  hear  you  do,  the  loss  of  yoar  youngvr  aim. 
We  are  glad  here  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good  a  tesaiier,  aad 
that  you  receive  it  as  a  seasoning  of  human  felicity,  which 
God  often  sends  where  he  loves  best ;  but  yon  need  nona  of 
my  philosophy  ;  and  therefore  this  is  only  to  remember  yoa 
of  being  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  accordinf  to 
yonr  promise,  and  I  entreat  you  to  think  it  neccvaary  to 
make  haste.  We  want  you  now  for  your  counsel  and  halp 
in  many  things.''— 5/roffbnl  Papers^  vol.  i.,  |».  58. 

^  Essay.  Mr.  Mac  Diarmid  and  other  writers  have  fall- 
en into  the  error  of  supposing  that  she  died  after  the  hiitk 
of  the  last  boy. 

U  RadcliflTe  here  alludes,  "by  this  earl,"  to  the  boy  Will. 
iam,  who  was  Earl  of  Strafford  when  his  «>W7  was  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Brodie  whimsically  turns  it  into  Sir  George  Rm* 
diffe  carrying  Wentworth  himaelf  out  of  bad  to  receifa  his 
wife's  last  blessing.— Brit.  Emp.,Tol.  iii.,  p.  199. 

■        i-Wi 


T  tShe  left  him  with  three  children— William,  who  jd 
1665  was  restored  to  his  father's  titles  ;  Anne,  married  to 
Edward  Watson,  Earl  of  Rockingham :  and  Arabella,  mar- 
ried to  John  M'Carthy,  Viacoont  Mooatcaahal,  ia  Iralaad. 
-CO 
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bMk  becaase  ia  my  own  nature  I  am  the  man 
k'Mst  afUdpicioud  alivc,  and  tliat  my  heart  tells 
lae  I  nerer  deserTeU  but  well  of  them — indeed, 
/using  veil.     It  is  impossible  it  should  be  plot- 
led  for  my  ruin  ;  sure  at  least  impossible  I  can 
litiak  so  ;'  and  if  there  can  be  such  mischief  in 
ibe  worid,  then  is  this  confidence  given  me  as 
a  SB  are  by  God  to  punish  me  for  my  sins  yet 
ftftker,  and  to  draw  me  yet  more  immediately 
aad  siniiiy  to  look  op  to  him,  without  leaving 
me  anytfaing  below  to  trust  or  look  to.    The 
worst,  sure,  that  can  be  is,  with  honour,  profit, 
aad  coatentment,  to  set  me  a  little  farther  oflf 
/rom  treading  upon  anything  themselves  de- 
sire ;  which  granted,  I  am  at  the  height  of  my 
aabitiuna,  brought  home  to  enjoy  myself  and 
inenda,  to  leave  my  estate  free  and  plentiful  to 
yoar  liitJe  cousin,  and  which  is  more  than  all 
this,  quietly  and  in  secret  to  serve  my  Maker, 
to  commune  with  him  more  frequently,  more 
profitably,  I  trust,  for  my  soul  than  formerly.*** 
Of  abort  duration  wza  this  composed  attitude 
of  mind  !     The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  his 
letter  when  be  reappeared  in  his  court  at  York, 
^BJBoed  with  startling  energy  some  of  his  most 
resolute  measures,  and  reassured  his  master  in 
London  of  the  invaluable  nature  of  his  services 
by  sundry  swellings  of  the  royal  revenue. 
Money,  the  main  nerve  that  was  to  uphold  the 
projectJed  system,  was  still  the  grand  object 
of  Wentworth*8  care,  and  money  he  sent  to 
Cbarlea.     The  revenue,  which,  on  his  succeed- 
iag  to  the  presidency  of  York,  he  had  found  no 
■Die  in  amount  than  £2000  a  year,  he  had  al- 
nadj  raised  to  an  annual  return  of  £9600.  t 

StiiL  however,  intriguers  were  busy  against 
koL  and  a  rumour  was  conveyed  by  them  to 
Weiu>n''s  ear  that  he  had  resolved  to  use 
kit  notoriously  growing  influence  with  the 
kisg  to  endesTour  to  win  for  himself  the  staff 
of  (he  lord-treasurer.    The  trusty  Wandcsford 
dneovered  this,  and  despatched  the  intelli- 
leaee  to  Wentworth.    The  next  courier  from 
Tsikibire  brought  a  packet  to  Weston.    **  Ijei 
ikmte  and  confusion  then  cover  me,"  ran 
the  ebameteristic  letter  it  enclosed,  **  if  I  do 
lot  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  un- 
ientand  to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  staff, 
d  I  shoold  not  take  a  serpent  as  soon  into 
■r  bosom,  and  —  if  I  once  find  so  mean  a 
ikoagbt  of  me  can  enter  into  your  heart,  as  that 
It  ^*«"»r***  whatever  I  could  take  most  delight 
■,  I  should  go  about  beguilefuUy  to  supplant 
1^*  ordinarj  man  (how  much  more,  then,  im- 
yointly  to  catch  at  such  a  staff,  and  lirom  my 
iosi-lieasnrer !) — if  I  leave  not  the  court  in- 
Maacly,  betake  myself  to  my  prirate  fortune, 
Kpoaedly  seek  my  contentment  and  quiet  with- 
it  ay  own  doors,  and  follow  the  dictamen  of 
Mf  own  reason  and  conscience,  more  accord- 
hg  to  naiore  and  liberty  than  in  those  gjrves 
vkA  now  pinch  and  hang  upon  me.     Thus 
jia  see  how  easily  yon  may  be  rid  of  me  when 
ysB  liat,  and,  in  good  faith,  with  a  thousand 
thaaka :  yet  be  pleased  not  to  judge  this  pro- 
finds  oot  of  any  wayward  weary  humour  in  me 
Kiter,  for  my  endearours  are  as  vigorous  and 
m  theeiful  to  serve  the  crown  and  you  as  ever 
teyveie,  nor  shall  you  erer  find  thiem  to  faint 
«  fias^ier.    I  am  none  of  those  soft-tempered 
;  bttt  I  cannot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or 
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I  suffer  my  purer  and  more  entire  affections  to 
be  soiled,  or  in  the  least  degree  prejudiced,  with 
the  loathsome  and  odious  attributes  of  cove- 
tousness  and  ambitious  falsehood.  Do  me  but 
right  in  this.  Judge  my  watches  to  issue  (as 
in  faith  they  do)  from  clearer  cisterns.  I  lay 
my  hand  under  your  foot,  I  despise  danger,  I 
laugh  at  labour.  Command  nie  in  all  difficul- 
ties, in  all  confidence,  in  all  readiness.  No, 
no,  my  lord,"  continued  Wentworth,  lapsing 
into  the  philosophic  tone  ho  could  assume  so 
well,  "  No,  no,  my  lord !  they  arc  those  sover- 
eign and  great  duties  I  owe  his  m^esty  and 
your  lordship,  which  thus  provoke  me  beyond 
my  own  nature  rather  to'  leave  those  cooler 
shades,  wherein  I  took  choicest  pleasure,  and 
thus  put  myself  with  you  into  the  heat  of  the 
day,  than  poorly  and  meanly  to  start  aside 
from  my  obligations,  convinced  in  myself  of 
the  most  wretched  ingratitude  in  the  whole 
world.  God  knows  how  little  delight  I  take  in 
the  outwards  of  this  life,  how  infinitely  ill  sat- 
isfied I  am  with  myself,  to  find  daily  those 
calm  and  quiet  retirements,  wherein  to  con- 
template some  things  more  divine  and  sacred 
than  this  world  can  afford  us,  at  every  moment 
interrupted  through  tlic  importunity  of  the  af- 
fairs I  have  alre^y.  To  heaven  and  earth  I 
protest  it.  it  grieves  my  very  soul  !"♦  Weston's 
suspicions,  which,  had  he  known  Wentworth 
better,  would  never  for  a  moment  have  been 
entertained,  could  not  but  sink  before  such  lan- 
guage as  this  ;  and  the  lord-president's  speedy 
arrival  in  London  exploded  every  hostile  at- 
tempt that  still  lingered  about  the  conrt  against 
him. 

Charles  was  now  remodelling  his  counsels. 
The  extraordinaiy  success  of  Wentworth's 
northern  presidency  had  inspired  him  with  new 
hopes ;  his  coffers  had  been  filled  without  the 
hated  help  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  that 
prospect  of  independent  authority  which  he  ear- 
nestly entertained,  no  longer  seemed  distant  or 
hopeless.  A  conclusion  of  peace  with  France 
and  Spain  favoured  the  attempt.  Ho  offered 
Ix>rd  Wentworth  the  government  of  Ireland. 
His  favourite  scheme  was  to  deliver  up  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  three  favourite  ministers,  rrserviug 
to  himself  a  general  and  not  inactive  control 
over  all.  Laud  was  the  minister  for  Eiifrland, 
and  the  affaire  of  Scotland  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton.  Ireland,  accept- 
ed by  Wentworth,  completed  the  proposed  plan. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. From  the  conquest  of  Henry  the  Second 
up  to  the  government  of  Kssex  and  Montjoy, 
her  history  had  been  a  series  of  barbarous  dis- 
aatera.  The  English  settlers,  in  a  succession 
of  ferocious  conflicts,  had  depraved  themselves 
below  the  level  of  the  uncivilized  Irish ;  for, 
instead  of  diffusing  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion,  they  had  obstructed  both.  The  system 
of  government  was,  in  consequence,  become 
the  mere  occasional  and  discretionary  calling 
of  a  Parliament  by  the  lord-deputy  for  the  time* 
composed  entirely  of  delegates  from  within  the 
English  pale,  whose  duty  began  and  closed  in 
the  sanctioning  some  new  act  of  oppreasion,  or 
the  screening  some  new  offender  from  i 

*  Scrsfibid  Paptiii  vol  i.,  pi  71, 801 
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ment.  One  glimpse  of  a  more  beneficial  pur- 
pose  broke  upon  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  daring  the  government  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  who  procured  a  decree  Orom 
the  Parliament^  that  all  the  laws  theretofore 
enacted  in  England  should  have  equal  force  in 
Ireland.  With  the  determination  of  destroy- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  discretionary  power 
that  had  been  used,  of  summoning  and  dismiss- 
ing Parliaments  at  pleasure,  and  of  passing  sud- 
den laws  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  oppres- 
sions. Sir  Edward  Poynings  procured  the  en- 
actment of  his  famous  bill,  that  a  Parliament 
should  not  be  sumiQoned  above  once  a  year  in 
Ireland,  nor  cyen  then,  till  the  propositions  on 
which  it  was  to  decide  had  been  seen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  privy  council  of  England.  But 
the  native  Irish  chiefs  had  been  too  fiercely 
hardened  in  their  savage  distrust  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  reap  any  advantage  from  these  meas- 
ures. They  retreated  to  their  fastnesses,  and 
only  left  them  to  cover  the  frontier  with  out- 
rage and  bloodshed. 

Lord  MontjoY  at  last  subdued  them,  released 
the  peasantry  from  their  control,  and  framed  a 
plan  of  impartial  government.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  reign  new  settlements  of  Eng- 
lish were  accordingly  formed,  the  rude  Irish 
customs  were  discountenanced,  the  laws  of 
England  everywhere  enforced,  courts  of  judi- 
cature established  after  the  English  model,  and 
representatives  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
summoned  to  the  Parliament.  When  England 
herself,  however,  began  to  groan  under  oppres- 
sions, Ireland  felt  them  still  more  heavily,  and 
was  flung  back  with  a  greater  shock.  The  ar- 
bitrary decrees  of  Charles's  privy  council,  mil- 
itary exactions,  and  martial  law,  were  stran- 
gling the  liberties  of  Ireland  tn  their  very  birth. 
Bitter,  too,  in  its  aggravation  of  other  grievan- 
ces, was  Irish  theological  discord.  The  large 
majority  of  Papists,  the  sturdy  old  Protestants 
of  the  Pale,  the  new  settlers  of  James,  Presby- 
terians, and  Puritans,  all  were  in  nearly  open 
warfare,  and  the  penalties  enforced  against  re- 
cusants were  equally  hateful  to  all.  The  rig- 
our of  the  Church  courts,  and  the  exaction  of 
tithes,  kept  up  these  discontents  by  constant 
exasperation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Charles 
sent  Lord  Falkland  to  Dublin.  His  lordship 
soon  found  that  his  government  was  little  more 
than  the  name  of  one.  The  army  had  gradu- 
ally sunk  to  1360  foot  and  200  horse ;  which 
mean  force,  divided  into  companies,  was  com- 
manded by  privy  counsellors,  who,  managing  to 
secure  their  own  pay  out  of  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer,  compounded  with  the  privates  for 
a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  government  allow- 
ance !  Insignificant  in  numbers,  such  manage- 
ment had  rendered  the  soldiers  ten  times  more 
inefficient,  and,  utterly  wanting  in  spirit  or  con- 
duct, often,  indeed,  the  mere  menial  servants  of 
the  officers,  they  excited  only  contempt.  Over 
and  over  again  Lord  Falkland  detailed  this  state 
of  things  to  Charles,  and  prayed  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  difficulties  in  England,  and  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Irish  revenue,  united  to 
withhold  it.  At  last,  however,  warned  by  im- 
minent dangers  that  threatened,  the  king  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  augment  the  Irish 
forces  to  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  and,  unable 


to  supply  the  necessary  charge  from  an  empty 
treasury,  he  commanded  the  new  levies  to  be 
quartered  on  the  different  towns  and  counties, 
each  of  which  was  to  receive  a  certain  portion 
of  the  troops,  for  three  months  in  turn,  and  to 
supply  thom  with  the  required  necessaries. 
Alarmed  by  this  project — and  justly  consider- 
ing a  great  present  sacrifice,  with  some  chance 
of  profit,  better  than  to  be  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  horrible  uncertainty,  which  yet  gave  them 
no  reasonable  reliance  for  the  future — the  Irish 
people  instantly  offered  the  king  a  liberal  vol- 
untary contribution,  on  condition  of  the  redress 
of  certain  grievances.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants concurred  in  this,  and  delegates  from  both 
parties  laid  the  proposal  before  the  king  him- 
self, in  London.  The  money  they  offered  first, 
in  the  shape  of  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
£100,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  yet  returned 
by  Ireland,  and  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of 
£10,000  a  quarter.  Their  list  of  grievances 
they  produced  next,  desiring  relief  from  the  ex- 
actions of  courts  of  justice,  from  military  dep- 
redations, from  trade  monopolies,  from  the  re- 
ligious penal  statutes,  from  retrospective  inqui- 
ries into  defective  titles  beyond  a  period  of  six- 
ty years,*  and  finally  praying  that  the  conces- 
sions should  be  confirmed  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Some  of  these  conditions  were  intoler- 
able to  Charles.  A  Parliament  was  at  all  times 
hateful  to  him,  and  scarcely  less  convenient 
than  the  absence  of  Parliaments,  to  a  prince 
who  desired  to  be  absolute,  was  the  privilege 
of  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  obliging 
the  minions  of  royalty,  by  discovering  old  flaws 
in  titles.  Glorious  had  been  the  opportunity 
of  escheating  large  possessions  to  the  crown, 
or  of  passing  them  over  to  new  proprietors! 
Yet  here  was  a  present  offer  of  money — an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  forcborne ;  whereas,  so  con- 
venient was  Charles*s  moral  code,  an  assent  to 
obnoxious  matters  was  a  thing  to  bo  withdrawn 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  evaded 
at  any  time.  The  **  graces,"  as  the  conces- 
sions were  called,  were  accordingly  promised 
to  be  acceded  to ;  instalments  of  the  money 
were  paid ;  and  writs  were  issued  by  Lord  Falk- 
land for  a  Parliament. 

The  joyful  anticipations  raised  in  conse- 
quence soon  received  a  check.  The  writs 
were  declared  void  by  the  English  council,  in 
consequence  of  the  provisions  of  Poynings's 
lawt  not  having  been  attended  to  by  I/trd 
Falkland,  who  was  proved  to  have  issued  ttie 
writs  on  his  own  authority,  without  having 
previously  transmitted  to  England  a  certificate 
of  the  laws  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  pro- 
posed Parliament,  with  reasons  for  enacting 
them,  and  then,  as  he  ought  to  hav«  done, 
waited  for  his  majesty^s  license  of  permissioi 
under  the  great  seal.  Still  the  people  thought 
this  a  casual  error,  and  they  waited  in  confi- 
dence of  its  remedy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the  favoura- 
ble reception  of  their  delegates  at  court,  and 
elated  by  a  confidence  of  protection  from  the 
queen,  proceeded  to  act  at  once  in  open  de- 


*  It  had  been  naual  to  diapo«a«s«  iiroprietnn  of  ebUtri  for 
defflcta  in  their  tenurea  u  old  as  the  orifrinal  oooqurvt  <^ 
Ireland!  No  man  wai  aecnre  at  his  owu  haarthatow. 
Sen  Inland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4(MV-468.  , 

t  These  pruvisions  had  received  additional  ratificatioaby 
sobaeqiMat  statatea,  the  3d  and  4th  of  Philip  aad  Maiy. 
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Mnce  of  the  penal  statutes.  They  seized 
churches  for  tlioir  own  worship,  thronged  the 
streets  of  Duhlin  with  their  processions,  erect- 
ed an  academy  for  the  relijj^ious  instruction  of 
their  youth,  and  re-enforccd  their  clergy  hy 
aapplics  of  young  priests  from  the  colleges  of 
France  and'^pain.  The  extreme  alarm  of  the 
Protestants  at  these  manifestations  induced 
Lord  Falkland  at  last  to  iiisuc  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  from 
exercising  any  control  over  the  people,  and 
from  celebrating  their  worship  in  public.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  incense<l  at  this  step,  now 
clamoured  for  the  promised  graces  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Protestants  had  too  many  reasons 
Co  join  them  in  the  demand :  and  both  parties 
united  in  declaring  that  payment  of  the  contri- 
Imtion,  under  present  circumstances,  was  an 
intolerable  burden.  In  vain  Lord  Falkland  of- 
fered to  accept  the  payment  in  instalments  of 
£5000  instead  of  £10,000  a  year ;  the  discon- 
tents daily  increased,  and,  in  the  end,  drove 
the  lord-deputy  from  power.  Lord  Falkland, 
the  object  of  censure  that  should  have  fallen 
ehewhere,  returned  to  England. 

A  temporary  administration,  consisting  of 
tiro  lords-justices — the  one.  Lord-chancellor 
Viscount  Ely,  and  the  other,  I/)rd-high-treasu- 
rer  the  Earl  of  Cork— was  formed.  Both  these 
noblemen  were  aealously  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  instantly,  without  waiting  the 
king*8  orders,  commenced  a  rigorous  execution 
of  the  penal  statates  against  recusants.  An 
intimation  from  England  of  the  royal  displeas- 
nre  threw  some  shadow  over  these  proceedings, 
hot  not  till  the  opposition  they  had  strengthen- 
ed had  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  academy 
and  religious  houses  which  had  been  erected 
kf  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin.  1*0  com- 
]uete  the  difficulties  of  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  termination  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution now  fast  approached,  and  the  temper  of 
all  parties  left  any  hope  of  its  renewal  more 
than  desperate. 

Imminent,  then,  was  the  danger  which  now 
beset  the  government  of  Ireland.  Without  the 
advantage  of  internal  strength,  it  had  no  pros- 
peel  of  external  aid.  The  treasury  in  England 
oooid  not  afford  a  farthing  to  increase  the  ar- 
my ;  the  money  designed  for  that  purpose  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  more  immediate  ncces- 
aties,  and  the  array  sank  daily  into  the  most 
■iaerable  inefficiency.  Voluntary  supply  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  compulsory  exactions, 
without  the  help  of  soldiers,  still  more  ridicu- 
kmaly  vain.  In  the  genius  of  the  lord-presi- 
deat  of  the  North,  Charles  had  one  hope  re- 
maining.* 

Wcntworth  received  his  commission  in  the 
early  months  of  1632.  He  resolved  to  defer 
kit  departure,  however,  till  he  had  informed 
himself  fully  of  the  state  of  his  government, 
and  fortified  himself  with  all  the  authorities 
that  should  be  needful.  The  energy,  the  pru- 
dence, Ihe  various  powers  of  resource  with 
which  he  laboured  to  this  end,  are  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  original 


*  Anpl*  Rntkorities  for  this  rnpid  Baininary  of  Iri^h  af- 
fns  will  be  found  in  Loland's  History,  vol.  li..  n-  107.  to 
the  Mud,  and  vol.  lii.,  p.  1-10.  edition  of  1733.  I  nave  also 
nailed  mytelf  uf  Mr.  MacDiarmid'a  account,  Livce  of  Drit- 
uh  SuUaaiMi,  toI.  ii.,  p.  lSft-119. 


documents,  which  still  remain  in  evidence  of 
all.*  They  were  most  extraordinary.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  procure  an  order  from 
the  king  in  restriction  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  lords-justices  during  his  own 
absence  from  Dublin,  t  In  answer,  then,  to 
various  elaborate  congratulations  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Irish  government,  he  sent  back  cold, 
hut  peremptory  requests  for  information  of 
their  various  departments.  The  treasury  ne- 
cessities, and  means  of  supply,  were  his  pri- 
mary care.  The  lords-justices  declared  that 
^the  only  possible  resource,  in  that  respect,  was 
to  levy  rigorously  the  penalties  imposed  by 
statute  on  the  Roman  Catholics  for  absence 
from  public  worship.  The  cabinet  in  London, 
powerless  of  expedient,  saw  no  chance  of 
avoiding  this,  when  Lord  Cottington  received 
from  York  one  of  Wentworth's  vigorous  de- 
spatches. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  reasoned  the  new  lord- 
deputy,  "I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  hath 
been  may  happen  out  again,  and  how  much 
every  good  Englishman  ought,  as  well  in  rea- 
son of  state  as  conscience,  to  desire  that  king- 
dom were  well  reduced  to  conformity  of  reli- 
gion with  us  here — as,  indeed,  shutting  up  the 
postern  gate,  hitherto  open  to  many  a  danger- 
ous inconvenience  and  mischief,  which  have 
over-lately  laid  too  near  us,  exhausted  our 
treasures,  consumed  our  men,  busied  the  per- 
plexed minds  of  her  late  majesty  and  all  her 
ministers.  Yet,  my  lord,  it  is  a  great  business, 
hath  many  a  root  lying  deep,  and  far  within 
ground,  which  would  be  first  thoroughly  opened 
before  we  judge  what  height  it  may  shoot  up 
unto,  when  it  shall  feel  itself  once  struck  at,  to 
be  loosened  and  pulled  up;  nor,  at  this  dis- 
tance, can  I  advise  it  should  be  at  all  attempt- 
ed, uniil  the  payment  for  the  king*B  army  he  else- 
tekere  and  surelier  settled  than  either  upon  the  vot- 
untary  /tift  of  the  subjects,  or  upon  the  casual  in- 
come  of  the  ttrelvepence  a  Sunday.  Before  this 
fruit  grows  ripe  for  gathering,  the  army  must 
not  live  prtecariOj  fetching  in  every  morsel  of 
bread  upon  their  swords*  point.  Nor  will  I  so 
far  ground  myself  with  an  implicit  faith  upon 
the  all-foreseeing  providence  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  as  to  receive  the  contrary  opinion  from 
him  in  verbo  mafristri,  when  I  am  sure  that  if 
such  a  rush  as  this  should  set  that  kingdom  in 
pieces  again,  I  must  be  the  man  that  am  like 
to  bear  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  be  also  ac- 
countable for  the  success,  not  he.  Blame  me 
not,  then,  where  it  concerns  me  so  nearly,  both 
in  honour  aiid  safety,  if  I  much  rather  desire 
to  hold  it  in  suspense,  and  to  be  at  liberty 
upon  the  place  to  make  my  own  election,  than 
thus  be  closed  up  by  the  choice  and  admission 
of  strangers,  whom  I  know  not  how  they  stand 
affected  eitlier  to  mo  or  the  king's  service. 
Therefore  let  me  beseech  you  to  consult  this 
business  seriously  with  his  majesty  and  with 

*  See  the  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  Gl-97. 

t  Id.  ibid.,  p.  63.  After  iutiinaling  to  the  lorde-jnetioei 
Wentworth'tnpiwintinent,  th«'  royal  ordor  proceeds  :  ••  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  mean  tinte,  thouKht  fit  hereby  to  re- 
quire ytiu  not  to  ]»aiiK  any  pardons,  offices,  lands,  or  chnrch 
livioi^  by  frmnt  under  our  great  s<'«l  of  that  our  kingdom, 
nor  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  any.  or  to  dis- 
pose of  any  roinpany  of  home  or  foot  there  ;  only  yoa  are 
required  m  this  intcnm  to  look  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice,  and  tv  the  good  govcnuneat  of  our  sab> 
jacta  and  army  tlMft." 
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my  lord-treasurer.  Admit  me  here,  with  all 
Buttmission,  to  express  myself  upon  this  point ; 
and  finally,  be  pleased  to  draw  it  to  some  pres- 
ent resolution,  which,  the  shortness  of  time 
considered,  must  instantly  be  put  in  action.  I 
do  conceire,  then,  what  difficulties — ^nay,  what 
impossibility  soever  the  council  of  Ireland  hath 
pretended,  that  it  ia  a  very  easy  ipork  to  continue 
the  contribution  upon  the  country  for  a  year  longer ^ 
Vfhich  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  his  majesty* s 
affairs ;  for  we  look  very  ill  about  us  if  tn  that 
time  we  find  not  the  means  either  to  establish  that 
revenue  in  the  crown,  or  raise  some  other  equiva- 
lent thereunto.  And  this  we  gain,  too,  without 
hazarding  the  public  peace  of  the  subject  by 
any  new  apprehensions,  which  commonly  ac- 
company such  fresh  undertakings,  especially 
being  so  general  as  is  the  twelvepence  upon  the 
absentees.*'  The  despatch  then  went  on  to 
suggest  that  the  very  representations  of  the 
lords-justices  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  with  their  propositions,  and  to 
draw  out,  for  the  instruction  of  the  council,  a 
succinct  plan  of  effecting  this.* 

Distrustful,  jiotwithstanding,  of  the  energy 
of  Cottington  and  his  associates,  Wentworth 
followed  bis  despatch  in  person,  arrived  in 
London,!  prevailed  with  the  council  to  enter 
into  his  design,  and  had  a  letter  immediately 
sent  off  to  the  lords-justices,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  all  the  evils  they  bad  set  forth,  of  the 
impossibility  of  raising  voluntary  supplies,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  exacting  the  pen- 
alties. "  Seeing,*'  added  the  king,  by  Went- 
worth's  dictation,  **  seeing  you  conceive  there 
is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  the 
payments,  and  considering  the  small  hopes  you 
mention  in  your  letters  of  farther  improvrmcnt 
there,  we  must  be  constrained,  if  they  be  not  free- 
ly arul  thankfully  conlinuedf  to  streighten  our  for- 
mer graces  vouchsafed  during  those  contributions , 
and  make  use  more  strictly  of  our  legal  rights  and 
profits  to  be  employed  for  so  good  and  neces- 
sary a  work."  Leaving  this  letter,  with  other 
secret  instructions,  to  work  their  effects,  Went- 
worth next  despatched  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial agent  to  Ireland,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  represent  to  his  brethren  personally  and  in 
secret  the  lord-deputy's  regard  for  them,  his 
willingness  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  his  hope 
that  a  moderate  voluntary  contribution  might 
be  accepted  in  release  of  their  heavy  fines ;  in 
one  word,  he  sent  this  person  "  a  little  to  feel 
their  pulse  under^hand.'*!  •*  The  instrument  I 
employed,"  Wentworth  afterward  wrote  to  Cot- 
tington, **  was  himself  a  Papist,  and  knows  no 
other  than  that  the  resolution  of  the  state  here 
is  set  upon  that  course  [of  exacting  the  recu- 
sant fines],  and  that  I  do  this  privately,  in  fa- 
vour and  well-wishing,  to  divert  the  present 
storm,  which  else  would  fall  heavy  upon  them 
all,  being  a  thing  framed  and  prosecuted  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  which  makes  the  man  labour  it 
in  good  earnest,  taking  it  to  be  a  cause  pro  arts 
etfoeisy  The  first  thing  this  agent  discovered 
and  communicated  to  his  employer  was  that 
his  temporary  representatives,  the  lords-justi- 


*  Se«  StrafTord  puwn,  rol.  i.,  p.  75-77. 

t  This  it  evidsBt  iroin  ft  aulMaquant  deapfttch  to  CoUisf 
ton.  in  which  ha  raminda  bim  that  the  reaolotion  I  am  about 
lo  daacnbe  waa  taken  finally  **  in  praaenoe  of  the  ticaaurar, 
yoor  lordahip,  the  SMreUrjr  Cooka,  and  nyiialf.'^— Vol.  i., 
p.  74.  t  Saa  Straflbrd  Pkpera,  vol.  i.,  p.  7S,  74. 


ces,  were  seeking  to  counteract  his  purpose, 
and  had  utterly  neglected  the  instructions  of 
the  last  letter  that  bad  been  despatched  to 
them  from  the  king.  With  characteristic  en- 
ergy, Wentworth  seized  this  incident  for  a 
double  purpose  of  advantage. 

There  would  be  little  hazard  in  supposing 
that  their  lordships  of  Ely  and  Cork  were  in- 
debted to  the  extraordinary  letter,  from  which 
I  shall  quote  the  opening  passages,  for  the 
strongest  sensation  their  official  lives  had 
known.  **  Your  lordships,"  wrote  Wentworth, 
"  heretofore  received  a  letter  from  his  mg^ty* 
directed  to  yourselves  alone,  of  the  14th  Apnl 
last ;  a  letter  of  exceeding  much  weight  sod 
consequence ;  a  letter  most  weightily  and  ma- 
turely consulted,  and  ordered  by  his  majesty 
himself;  a  letter  that  your  lordships  were  ex- 
pressly appointed  you  should  presently  casse 
to  be  entered  in  the  council  book,  and  also  is 
the  signet  oflke ;  to  the  end  there  might  be 
public  and  uniform  notice  taken  of  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  so  signified  by  all  his  ministers, 
and  others  there,  whom  it  might  concern.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  I  understand  this  letter  hath, 
by  your  lordships'  order,  lain  ever  sinee  (and 
still  doth,  for  anything  I  know)  sealed  up  is 
silence  at  the  council  tablet  Not  onoe  pab- 
lished  or  entered,  as  was  precisely  directed, 
and  expected  from  your  lordships !  copies  deni- 
ed to  all  men !  and  yet  not  so  much  as  the 
least  reason  or  colour  certified  over  hither  for 
your  neglect,  or  (to  term  it  more  miklly)  for> 
bearance  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  direc- 
tions in  that  behalf!  Believe  me,  my  lords,  I 
fear  this  will  not  be  well  taken  if  it  come  to  be 
known  on  this  side,  and  in  itself  lies  open 
enough  to  very  bard  and  ill  construction,  re- 
flecting and  trenching  deeper  than  at  first  may 
be  apprehended.  And  pardon  me,  my  lords,  if 
in  the  discharge  of  my  own  duty  I  be  trmnsported 
beyond  my  natural  modesty  and  moderation^  and 
the  respects  I  personally  bear  your  Im-dskips, 
plainly  to  let  you  know  I  shall  not  connive  at  smek 
a  presumption  in  you  thus  to  evacuate  my  mas- 
ter's directions,  nor  contain  myself  m  silence,  see- 
ing them  before  my  face  so  slighted,  or  at  Uaai 
latd  aside,  it  seems,  very  little  regarded.  There- 
fore I  must,  in  a  just  contemplation  of  his  nig- 
esty's  honour  and  wisdom,  crave  leave  to  ad- 
vise you  forthwith  to  mend  your  error  by  ee- 
tering  and  publishing  that  letter  as  is  com- 
manded you,  or  I  must,  for  my  own  safety,  m>- 
quaint  his  in^esty  with  all ;  and  I  pray  God 
the  keeping  it  close  all  this  while  be  not,  in  tke 
sequel,  imputed  unto  you  as  a  mighty  disser- 
vice to  his  majesty,  and  which  you  may  be 
highly  answerable  for."*  The  next  conunmii- 
cation  from  his  popish  agent  informed  Went- 
worth that  the  omissions  complained  of  bad 
been  repaired,  and,  farther,  that  all  parties  had 
agreed  to  "continue  on  the  contribution  as 
now  it  is,"  tin  his  coming.  The  deputy  was 
thus  left  to  complete,  without  embarrassment, 
his  already  meditated  financial  projects ;  and 
the  lords-justices,  with  their  friends,  had  lei- 
sure to  consider,  and  amene  themselves  to,  the 
new  and  most  peremptory  lord  who  was  i^rt- 
ly  to  appear  among  them ! 

Ireland  was  hereafter  to  be  the  scene  of  an 
absolute  government  —  the  government  of  a 
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eumprebensive  mind,  but  directed  to  a  narrow 
tad  mistaken  purpose.  The  first  grand  object 
of  Wentworth^s  exertions  was  to  be  accom- 
plisbed  in  rendering  the  king's  power  uncon- 
trollable. Beyond  this,  other  schemes  arose. 
The  natural  adTantages  of  Ireland,  worked  to 
the  purpose  of  her  own  revenue,  might  be  far- 
ther pressed  to  the  aid  of  the  English  treasury ; 
and  a  scheme  of  absolute  power  successfully 
established  in  Ireland,  promised  still  greater 
•errice  to  the  Royalist  side  in  the  English 
atmggle. 

The  union  of  singular  capacity  with  the  most 
determined  vigour  which  characterized  every 
present  movement  of  Wentworth,  while  it  al- 
ready, in  itself,  seemed  a  forecast  of  vast 
though  indefinable  success,  left  the  king  no 
objection  to  urge  against  any  of  the  powers  be 
demanded.  The  foUowing  stipulations  were  at 
once  assented  to.  They  are  all  characteristic 
of  Wentworth,  of  his  sagacity  no  less  than  his 
ambitioB.  They  open  with  the  evident  as- 
sumption that  the  debts  of  the  Irish  establish- 
rnent  will  soon  be  settled,  and  with  consequent 
eaotions  exceptions  against  the  rapacity  of  those 
nvmerous  courtiers,  who  waited,  as  Went- 
worth well  knew,  to  pounce  upon  the  first  va- 
cant office,  or  even  the  first  vacant  shilling. 
The  lord-deputy  demanded, 

*<  That  his  majesty  may  declare  his  express 
pleasure,  that  no  Irish  suit,  by  way  of  reward, 
be  roored  for  by  any  of  his  servants,  or  others, 
before  the  ordinary  revenue  there  become  able 
to  Bostain  the  necessary  charge  of  that  crown, 
and  the  debu  thereof  be  fully  cleared.  That 
there  be  an  express  caveat  entered  with  the 
■eeretaries,  signet,  privy  seal,  and  great  seal 
here,  that  no  grant,  of  what  nature  soever, 
eonceming  Ireland,  be  suffered  to  pass  till  the 
deputy  be  made  acquainted,  and  it  hath  first 
pasaed  the  great  seal  of  that  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  manner.  That  his  majesty 
mgmfj  his  pleasure  that  especial  care  be  taken 
hereafter  that  suflScient  and  credible  persons 
be  chosen  to  supply  such  bishoprics  as  shall 
fan  void,  .to  be  admitted  of  his  privy  council, 
lo  sit  as  judges,  and  serve  of  his  learned  coun- 
cil there ;  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  hear  the 
■dvioe  of  his  deputy  before  he  resolve  of  any 
is  these  cases ;  and  that  the  deputy  be  com- 
manded to  inform  his  majesty  truly  and  inipar- 
tiaUy  of  ewery  man's  particular  diligence  and 
eaie  in  his  service  there,  to  the  end  his  majes- 
tr  may  timely  and  graciously  reward  the  well 
deserriog,  by  calling  them  home  to  better  pre- 
fiBrments  here.  That  no  particular  complaint 
of  iigustice  or  oppression  be  admitted  here 
aga^ixt  any*  unless  it  appear  the  party  made 
his  fint  address  to  the  deputy.  That  no  con- 
firmation of  any  reversion  of  ofllces  within 
that  kingdom  be  had,  or  any  new  grant  of  a 
icrersion  hereafter  to  pass.  That  no  new 
sflfee  be  erected  within  that  kingdom  before 
•Dch  time  as  the  deputy  be  therewith  acquaint- 
ed, his  opinion  first  required,  and  certified  back 
looordingly.  That  the  places  in  the  deputy's 
ffM,  ms  well  of  the  eivil  as  the  martial  list,  be 
«ft  freely  to  his  dispose ;  and  that  his  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  pass  them  to 
toy  upon  suit  made  unto  him  here."* 


•  I  kav*  abwrfy  allndad  to  th*  limitation  onder  which 
iuf  frspoMtka  vm  seeedtd  to  bj  tht  kisf .    ChsdM  wm 


Lord  Wentworth  farther  required  and  ob 
tained,  in  the  shape  of  supplementary  private 
propositions,  the  following : 

*'  That  all  propositions  moving  from  the  dep- 
uty touching  matters  of  revenue  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  lord-treasurer  of  England,  with- 
out acquainting  the  rest  of  the  committee  for 
Irish  affairs.*  That  the  address  of  all  other 
despatches  for  that  kingdom  be,  by  special  di- 
rection of  his  majesty,  applied  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  singly.!  That  the  Ix>rd-viscount 
Falkland  be  required  to  deliver  in  writing  in 
what  condition  he  conceives  his  majesty's  rev- 
enue and  the  government  of  that  kingdom 
now  stand,  together  with  a  particular  of  such 
designs  for  advancing  his  majesty's  service  as 
were  either  unbegun  or  unperfectcd  by  him 
when  he  left  the  place,  as  also  his  advice  how 
they  may  be  best  pursued  and  eff*ected." 

Not  even  content  with  these  vast  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  precautions.  Lord 
Wentworth  engaged  for  another  condition — 
the  most  potent  and  remarkable  of  all — ^that  he 
was  to  consider  them  changeable  on  the  spot 
whenever  the  advancement  of  his  majesty's 
aflfairs  required.  "  Your  lordship  may  rest  as- 
sured," writes  Secretary  Cooke,  "  that  no  me- 
diation shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  ex- 
empt the  Lord  Balfour  from  the  rest  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  contributions,  but  that  he  will  be 
left  with  the  rest  to  the  censure  of  your  jus- 
tice. And  J  am  persuaded,  that  in  this  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  proceedings  for  his  service^  hit 
princely  resolution  will  supvorl  you,  if  the  rest  of 
your  friends  here  do  their  duties  in  their  true  rcp- 
resentation  thereof  unto  him.  As  your  speedy 
passage  for  Ireland  is  most  necessary  for  that 
government,  so  your  safety  concerneth  his 
majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  own.  It  is 
therefore  found  reasonable  that  you  expect 
Captain  Plumleigh,  who,  with  this  fair  weath- 
er, will  come  about  in  a  short  time,  (so  as  it 
may  be  hoped)  he  will  prevent  your  coming  to 
that  port,  w^here  you  appoint  to  come  aboard. 
Your  instructions  {as  you  know),  as  well  as  the 
establishment,  are  changeable  upon  occasions  for 
advancement  of  the  affairs.  And  as  you  will  be 
careful  nut  to  change  without  cause,  so,  when 
you  find  it  necessary,  his  majesty  will  conform 
them  by  his  wisdom  to  that  he  iindeth  fit  upon 
your  advice.  For  my  service  in  anything  that 
may  tend  to  farther  your  noble  ends,  besides 
the  duty  of  my  place  and  trust,  the  confidence 
you  repose  in  me,  and  the  testimony  you  give 
thereof,  are  so  obligatory,  that  I  must  forget 
myself  much  if  you  find  not  my  professions 
made  good.  For  the  Yorkshire  business,  in 
the  castigation  of  those  mad  men  and  foolst 


to  make  the  grnnti  conditionallr  to  the  applicanta,  and 
Wentworth  was  to  concede  or  retuee  them,  as  the  ^ood  of 
the  eerrice  reqaired.  *'  Yet  an  too,**  stipulated  the  king, 
"  as  I  may  haTe  thanks  howsoever ;  that  if  there  be  any- 
thing to  be  denied,  you  may  do  it,  not  l.^-^Stvffori  Ptf 
pert,  vol.  i.,  p.  140. 

*  Reasons  are  subjoined  to  each  proposition.  As  a  speci- 
men, I  quote  frran  the  few  lines  appended  to  the  above : 
'*  Thus  shall  his  majesty's  pmfiU  go  more  stilly  and  speedily 
tn  their  ends  without  boing  unseasonably  vented  as  they  pas* 
along  ;  and  the  deputy  not  only  preserved,  but  encouraged 
to  deliver  his  opinion  freely  and  plainly  upon  all  occasitms, 
when  he  is  assured  to  have  it  kept  secret,  and  in  few  and 
safe  handa.*^ 


t  **  This  I  will  have  done  bv  Secretarv  Cooke,'*  ao  writ- 
SB  by  the  king  himself  npoo  the  original  paper. 
t  TbaM**BSdmmaBdf!Mla'*wert**SirJolui] 
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which  arc  so  apt  to  fall  upon  yon,  that  course 
which  yoarvelU  the  Lord  Cottinston.  aod  Mr. 
AtUirm.'y  rr;Mlvc  upon,  is  here  aUo  taken,  that 
prosecution  may  be  made  in  both  courts.  I 
find  your  vice-president  a  young  man  of  good 
understanding  and  counsellahle.  and  very  for- 
ward to  promote  his  majesty'b  serrice.*  The 
secretary  is  also  a  discreet,  well- tempered 
man."f 

V/ent worth,  notwithstanding  his  new  digni- 
ties, had  resf lived  not  to  resign  the  presiden- 
cy of  Yorkshire.  And  here  we  see.  in  the 
midtit  of  his  extraordmary  preparations  for  his 
Irish  government,  he  had  yet  found  time  to 
proM'Cutc  every  necessary  measure  that  had  a 
view  to  the  security  of  his  old  powers  in  the 
North.  We  gather  from  this  letter  of  the  sec- 
retary their  general  character.  He  celebrated 
his  departure  by  some  acts  of  vigorous  power, 
and  he  wrung  from  the  council  of  I^ondon  such 
amplifications  even  of  his  large  and  unusual 
presi^lential  commission  as  might  compensate 
for  the  failure  of  personal  influence  and  ener- 
gy consequent  on  his  own  depart ure.t    He 

•nd  b»  comphcKB,*'  who  vtua  rcrtrivcd  their  most  unjust 
ladjpnciit.  This  pauage  will  nerve  to  prove  the  valu«  of 
Wenlworth**  feD»wer  to  this  matter,  also  onped  airainat 
kiln  afterward  m»  his  impeachrueat.  *'  For  the  seateore 
against  Sir  Jubo  Bouchier,  the  defendaiit  was  not  at  all  ac- 
i|iiaioled  with  it,  beinf  then  in  Ireland  !"— See  RushteoriK^ 
vol.  II.,  p.  161.  It  li  to  be  ohaenred,  at  the  same  time, 
•hat  the  CoranoBS  fa«d  not  the  advautage  uf  th«i  present 
evidenre. 

*  Eld  ward  Osborne  bad  been  finally  chosen  by  Went- 
worth.  A  ftfnmnn  in  the  fulluwinfr  extract  fron  a  letter  of 
5(ir  William  P»^uay man's  shows  that  the  latter  had  been 
previously  thoaf^ht  of  frjr  the  office  :  "  M/  senrsnt  ran  best 
satisfy  your  lordship  of  the  food  healih  of  Mr.  William  and 
Mrs.  Anne,  for  lie  saw  thcin  buth  bi'f'ire  his  journey  ;  they 
have  been  very  well,  and  1  trust  will  continue  so.  I  am 
m'ist  willing — I  wish  I  could  say  able  too — to  be  your  lord- 
ship's  vicc-presidrut,  but  the  defect  of  this  must  be  sup- 
plied with  thi."  surplusage  of  the  otlier.** 

t  Ktraffim}  Papers,  vol.  i..  p.  03.  The  allusion  to  I^ord 
Balfonr,  with  which  the  aliore  despatch  opens,  Tcquirrs 
•xplansli(||i.  Wentworth,  who  had  already  possessed  him- 
self of  the  most  intimate  knowleilge  of  the  state  of  parties 
and  dihputos  in  his  new  government,  had  written  thas 
•ome  days  Itefore  to  Cooke :  "  I  have  sent  here  likewise 
unto  you  a  Letter  from  the  lords-tustires,  together  with  all 
the  examinations  taken  of  the  Mn\  Balfour,  and  the  rest 
which  refuseil  the  cr/iitribntion  m  the  ciKinty  of  Ferma- 
nagh, by  all  which  you  will  find  plainly  how  busy  the 
ahenlT  and  Sir  William  Cde  have  lieen  in  mutinying  the 
country  against  the  king's  service ;  and  I  beseech  yon  ac- 
quaint his  majesty  therewithal,  and  frir  the  rest  leave  it  to 
me  when  1  come  cm  the  other  side,  and  believe  mc^  1  will 
teach  Isith  tliem  and  others  lietter  grounds  of  duty  and 
obedience  to  his  majesty  than  they  have  shown  in  thiK  wan- 
ton and  saucy  boldness  of  theirs.  And  so  much  the  more 
carefal  must  we  be  t<»  correrl  this  peccaat  humour  in  the 
ftrst  beginnings,  in  regard  this  is  a  great  revenue,  which 
kis  majesty's  afTsirs  cannot  subsist  without ;  so  that  we 
must  either  continue  that  to  the  crown,  or  get  something 
fnmi  that  people  of  as  mach  value  another  way  ;  wherein  I 
conceive  it  must  necessary  to  proceed  most  severely  ia  the  ! 
punishmant  of  this  oScnoe,  which  will  still  all  men  else  for 
a  many  years  after ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  or  your- 
self cimceive  otherwise,  help  me  in  time,  or  else  I  shall  be 
sure  to  lay  it  on  them  sonndly.  My  Littd  Balfour  excuseth 
his  fault,  and  will  certainly  make  means  to  his  majesty  for 
favour,  wArreta  imder  corrrc/wn,  if  kis  wtojtaty  inttnd  to 
frotteute  the  reit^  I  eoncrtvf  it  is  clearljf  best  for  the  ser- 
9iee  to  Uatfs  him  cnhre/y  to  ma  a  cowsum/orhine,  as  he  is 
in  a  commim  case  with  the  rest  of  those  delinquents." — 
atrmfford  Paper S^  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 

t  The  olitaining  of  such  a  comraisaion  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  his  nfter  impeachment,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
ke  bad  never  ant  aa  preaident  af^er  the  articles  were 
framed.  But  he  did  not  denjr  that  the  power  they  vested 
was  exercisod  by  kis  vica-prssident,  on  the  lord-pTcsident*s 
behalf,  and  consequently  with  the  fiill  re^ionsibility  of  the 
Utter.  Ilia  instrumentality  in  obtaining  these  instructions, 
indeed,  waa  not  directly  proved ;  but  it  was  proved  that  on 
one  occasion  **  the  president  fell  upon  his  knees  and  da- 
•irad  hia  ni^aij  to  enlarge  kis  powers,  or  that  k«  night 


pressed  more  especially  for  the  settlement  of  i 
dispute  with  Lord  Faulconberg  by  a  perempto- 
ry punishment  of  the  laner:  **for  this  yov 
know."  he  wrote  to  the  secreury,  '•  ia  a  pnUk 
business,  and  myself  being  to  JeaTe  this  gov- 
ernment for  a  while,  desirous  to  settle  and  es- 
tablish this'  council  in  their  just  powers  and 
credits,  which  is  it  for  the  king's  serrioe, 
vtfuld  /asm  sft  omr»€lt€M  righted  upon  this  Cfrs- 
gani  l&ri^  and  so  iuctflime  aU  ihe  resi  upon  kU 
shoulders,  as  I  an^f  trtU  hope  they  shmtld  esar- 
cise  their  junsduticn  in  peace  durtne  the  iimu  ^ 
my  absence."*  Lord  Weatworth's  fiercest  pros- 
ecution of  apparent  personal  reaeDtments  waa, 
in  all  cases,  the  simple  carrying  out  of  thit 
despotic  principle  in  its  length'and  breadth,  and 
with  reference  to  its  ulterior  aims,  which  had 
become  the  very  law  of  his  being.  In  Ihif 
point  of  Tiew  only  can  they  be  justly  or  inteDi- 
giMy  considered.  The  cruelties  associated  with 
the  name  now  about  to  be  introduced  hafe 
their  exaggeration  or  their  excuse,  aecordii^ 
as  the  feelings  of  the  reader  may  determine— 
but,  at  all  events,  have  their  rational  and  phil- 
osophical solution — in  this  point  of  view  aioae. 
The  I^rd  Mountnorris  held  at  this  time  Ihs 
office  of  vice-treasurer,  which  in  eflect  was  thsl 
of  treasurer  of  Ireland.  Clarendon  ohservas 
of  him,  **  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  no- 
tivity,  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
having  raised  himself  from  a  very  private  mean 
condition  (having  been  an  inferior  servant  to 

have  leave  to  go  home  and  lay  his  hones  in  hia  own  ogfe- 
tage."— i2«/Airor/&,  vol.  ii.,  p.'lAl.  The  rommissio*  «m 
granted  iinniedial^Iy  after.  Its  moat  ternble  orticla  wh 
that  whirh  in  every  rase,  in  distinct  terms,  wresteil  fp^ 
the  subject theprivilcge of  pn<eciion  in  Westminater Hall, 
and  cut  him  oflr  fnim  auv  share  in  the  richts,  poor  and  coa- 
fined  aa  they  were,  of  tKe  rest  of  bis  fclLw-subjecu.  Da- 
ring Wentworth 's  absence  iu  Ireland,  one  judge  of  the  d- 
chtu|uer,  Vernon,  dared  to  aui've  in  defiMnra  of  kheaa  ^^ 
atrous*  restrictions.  The  lovd-depnty  inaiantlj  wnita  la 
Cottington,  described  Vernon's  conduct,  and  thua  procaad 
ed :  "If  this  were  net  a  goodly  exampie  in  the  faes  of  a 
conntrv  living  under  the  government  of  the  presidMil«ad 
rounril,  for  the  respect  and  obedience  doe  to  tha  anihorily 
set  over  them  by  his  msjesty,  of  that  awful  reveicnca  aaa 
duty  which  wc  all  owe  to  his  majesty's  declared  guoil-will 
and  pleasure  under  the  grsat  seal,  I  am  much  mislakitn.  | 
do,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  this  jndge  mmv  ba  aoo- 
vcnled  at  the  council  board,  and  charged  with  tDfesa  two 
great  misdemeanors ;  which  if  he  deny.  I  pray  yon  aaj 
openly  in  council  1  am  the  person  will  undertake  ta  prps» 
them  against  him.  and  withal  affirm  that  by  these  alraog* 
extravagant  courses  he  distracts  his  majesty's  govcnnMBt 
and  aflfairs  more  than  ever  he  will  be  uf  use  untu  thcB« 
and  that,  therefore,  1  am  a  most  earnest  saitor  to  his  ai^i- 
esty  and  their  lonlvhips  that  he  be  nut  admitted  to  go  ihak 
circuit  hi'reafier ;  ana,  indeed^  I  do  wwst  emmestlp  ScsmcA 
his  majesty  6y  you,  that  we  may  he  trambted  no  more  widk 
nrh  a  peevish,  indisrreet  piece  of  flesh.  /  comfess,  I  dia* 
dmin  to  see  the  gowmmen  in  this  sort  hang  their  moses  smtr 
the  flowers  of  the  cretca,  blots  emd  smi0e  mpom  tkeu  fill 
they  take  both  scctU  and  beamty  off  f  Arm,  or  to  kawe  tksm 
putstKh  a  prejudice  upon  alt  other  sorts  of  men  as  ifwm^ 
were  able  or  worthy  to  be  tntnuted  with  hamemr  and  mimim 
istration  of  justice  but  tktmsehcs.**  This  is  sorely  a  chaiw 
artenstic  betrayal  of  Wentwortb's  interest  in  the  pownn 
of  the  new  rommissiun  !  Some  difficulties  appear  to  hava 
been  encountered  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  pft^maa^ 
against  this  judge,  for  we  find  him  at  a  sabsequent  data 
writing  thus  t<i  the  lord-treasurer:  *' If  Mr.  Justice  Var- 
noil  be  either  removed  or  amended  in  his  circuit,  I  am  vnr^ 
well  content,  lierng  by  me  only  considered  as  be  is  in  rela- 
tion to  his  majesty^s  service  in  thoaa  parts— the  geatlenaA 
otherwise  unknown  to  me  by  injury  or  bencfit."->See  Strmf-' 
ford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  1»,  8M.  ^ 

*  A  note  subjoined  to  this  is  too  rharaeteriatie  to  ba 
omitted  :  "  There  is  hke  to  be  a  goad  fine  gotten  ef  him 
[I^rd  Fauloonherg]  for  the  king,  wAtrA,  cofuidsruy  |A» 
meiMier  of  his  hfe^  were  wamderous  iB  lost ;  and  lost  it  wait 
be,  if  J  be  not  here :  therefore  I  pmy  you  let  me  hava  mjf 
direcUoos  with  all  poasibU  speed.'* 


EARI.  OF  8TBAFFCSD. 
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Lord  Chichester)  to  the  degree  of  a  viscount 
acd  a  privy  eounaellor,  and  to  a  very  ample 
revenue  in  lands  and  offices ;  and  had  always,  by 
servile  flattery  and  sordid  application,  wrought 
himself  into  trust  and  nearness  with  all  depu- 
ties at  their  first  entrance  upon  their  charge,  in- 
forming them  of  the  defects  and  oversights  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  after  the  determination 
of  their  commands  and  return  into  England,  in- 
forming the  state  here,  and  those  enemies  they 
usually  contracted  in  that  time,  of  whatsoever 
they  bad  done  or  suffered  to  be  done  amiss, 
whereby  they  either  suffered  disgrace  or  dam- 
age as  soon  as  Ihey  were  recalled  from  those 
honours.  In  this  manner  he  began  with  his 
own  master,  the  Lord  Chichester,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  arts  upon  the  Lord  Grandison 
and  the  Lord  Falkland,  who  succeeded ;  and, 
upon  that  score,  procured  admission  and  trust 
with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  upon  his  first  admis- 
sion to  that  government."*  This  is  quoted 
here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  letter  of 
Weatworth*s,  which  was  written  at>out  this 
time,  and  which  appears  to  me  not  only  to  cor- 
*oborate  Clarendon's  account,  but  (in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  have  urged,  as  Mr.  Brodie,t 
that  Wentworth  began  his  official  connexion 
with  Mountnorris  by  *'  courting"  the  latter)  to 
give,  at  the  same  time,  the  noble  vice-treasurer 
and  informer-general  fair  warning  of  the  char- 
acter and  intentions  of  the  lord-deputy  ho  had 
thereafter  to  deal  with.  Mountnorris  had  pre- 
viously allied  hnnself  with  Wentworth  by  mar- 
riage with  a  near  relation  of  his  deceased  wife, 
the  Lady  Arabella.  *•  I  was  not  a  little  troub- 
led," mas  Wentworth*s  letter,  "  when  my  ser- 
vant, returning  from  Dublin,  brought  back 
with  him  the  enclosed,  together  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  your  lordship's  yet  abode  at  West- 
Chester.  I  have  hereupon  instantly  despatched 
this  footman  expressly  to  find  you  out,  and  to 
aolicit  you  most  earnestly  to  pass  yourself  over 
on  the  other  side ;  for  besides  that  the  moneys 
which  I  expect  from  you  (which  I  confess  you 
might  some  other  ways  provide  for),  the  cus- 
toms there,  you  know  how  loose  they  lie  ;  our 
only  confidence  here  being  in  you."  Several 
other  details  are  pressed  with  great  earnest- 
■ess.  "Therefore,"  he  continues,  **for  the 
love  of  God,  linger  no  longer,  but  leaving  your 
lady  with  my  I^y  Cholmondely,  in  case  her 
present  estate  will  not  admit  her  to  pass  along 
with  you — I  will,  God  willing,  not  fail  to  wait 
on  her  ladyship  over  myself,  and  deliver  her 
aafe  to  you  at  Dublin ;  the  rather  for  that,  to 
tell  your  kirdship  plainly,  which  I  beseech  you 
keep  very  private  to  yourself,  it  will  be  impos- 
aiUe  for  me  to  despatch  the  king's  business, 
and  my  own,  and  get  hence  before  the  end  of 
November  at  the  soonest.  My  Lord  Ranelagh 
will  be  here,  I  believe,  within  this  day  or  two  ; 
and«  in  regard  of  his  and  my  I^rd  Dungarvan's 
being  here  before,  I  hold  it  fit  to  communicate 
with  your  lordship  the  occasion,  which  is  this, 
that  there  being  a  proposition  made  to  me  for 
a  marriage  with  my  Lord  of  Cork*s  daugbter.t 


•  Hml  of  lUbeUioQ,  voL  i.,'  p.  175. 

t  Hirt.  id  Brit.  Empirv.  vol.  iii.,  p.  70. 

t  Thb  Iftdjr,  wham  Wontworth,  for  excellent  reMont, 
iarhiwd  narrjrinf,  Afterward  married  George  Goring,  ion 
of  tha  Earl  of  Norwich.  Thii  was  the  lord-deputy's  man- 
SoBM  aif  ht  or  niM  moatha  afttr,  he  wriiet  to 


I,  that  had  no  thought  such  a  way,  did  never- 
theless move  a  match  between  the  young  lord 
and  my  Lord  Clifford's  daughter,  which  was  by 
them  accepted ;  and  so  he  comes  now,  I  be- 
lieve, to  treat  farther  of  this  matter  with  my 
Lord  Clifford.  But  this  I  must  entreat  you  to 
keep  private ;  with  this,  that  albeit  the  house 
of  Cumberland  is  to  mc,  as  all  the  world  knows 
that  knows  me,  in  next  esteem  to  my  own 
family,  yet  be  you  well  assured  this  alliance 
shall  not  decline  me  from  those  more  sovereign 
duties  I  owe  my  master,  or  those  other  faiths 
I  owe  my  other  friends."  Some  other  expres- 
sions of  courtesy  are  then  followed  by  this  re- 
markable passage.  '^  It  is  enough  said  amongst 
honest  men ;  and  you  may  easily  beliecc  me ;  but 
look  yout  be  secret  and  true  to  me,  and  that  no  sus' 
picion  possess  you ;  which  else  in  time  may  turn 
to  both  our  disadoantages.  For  God's  sake,  my 
lord,  let  me  again  press  your  departure  for  Ire- 
land. And  let  me  have  £2000  of  my  enter- 
tainment sent  me  over  with  all  possible  speed, 
for  I  have  entered  fondly  enough  on  a  purchase 
here  of  X  14,000,  and  the  want  of  that  wo\jdd 
very  foully  disappoint  me."  It  is  clear  to  me 
in  this  that  Wentworth  had  resolved,  from  the 
first,  to  watch  Mountnorris  narrowly,  and,  on 
the  earliest  intimation  of  any  possible  renewal 
of  his  old  treacheries,  to  crush  him  and  them 
for  ever. 

Lady  Mountnorris  would  possibly  be  startled 
in  hearing  from  her  lord  that  the  sorrowing 
widower  of  the  Lady  Arabella  was  already 
speaking  of  the  negotiation  of  another  marriage. 
The  entire  truth  would  have  startled  her  still 
more.  Lord  Wentworth  had  at  this  very  time, 
though  a  year  had  not  passed  since  the  death 
of  his  last  wife,  w^hom  he  appears  to  have  loved 
with  fervent  and  continuing  affection,  **  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhodes,* 
privately."  Such  is  the  statement  of  Sir  George 
Hadoliffe. 

Since  Radcliffe  wrote,  however,  some  cu- 
rious letters  relating  to  tliis  marriage  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Thoresby  museum.  Sir 
George  says  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
October.  I  am  now  about  to  quote  a  letter 
which  bears  the  date  of  October  in  the  same 
year  (the  30th),  and  which  goes  to  prove  that, 
supposing  the  statement  in  question  correct, 
Wentworth  must  have  sent  the  lady  off  to  a 
distance  from  himself  immediately  aAer  the 
ceremony.    Nor  is  this  the  only  singular  cir- 


the  Earl  of  Carlile :  "  Younir  Mr.  Goring  is  gone  to  travel, 
having  run  himself  out  of  jC8000,  which  he  pnrposeth  to 
redeem  by  his  frugality  abroad,  unless  mv  Lord  of  Cork  can 
be  induced  to  put  to  his  helping  band,  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  84»licit  fur  him  the  bent  I  can,  and  ihall  do  it  with 
all  the  power  and  care  my  credit  and  wit  shall  anywise  sug- 
gest unto  me.  In  the  mean  time,  his  lady  is  gone  to  th« 
bath  to  put  herself  in  state  to  be  got  with  child,  and  when 
all  things  arc  prepared,  she  is  Iilee  to  want  the  principal 
guest.  Was  ever  willing  creature  so  disappointed?  In 
truth,  it  is  somethmg  ominous,  if  you  mark  it,  yvt  all  may 
do  well  enough,  if  her  father  will  be  persuaded,  and  then, 
if  she  bo  not  as  well  done  to  as  any  of  her  kin,  Mr.  Goring 
loeeth  a  friend  uf  me  forever.  You  may  say  now,  if  you 
will,  I  put  a  shrewd  task  upon  a  young  man,  there  being  nu 
better  stuff  to  work  upon  ;  but  it  is  the  mure  charity  in  us 
that  wish  it,  and  the  must  of  all  in  him  that  shall  perform 
it  et  bou  tt  genttl  emvalier.**  Such,  I  may  remark,  is  th« 
(to  him  unusual)  tone  of  levity  which  he  seldom  failed  t* 
employ  in  writing  to  this  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  wife,  tha 
famous  countess,  had  secretly  become  his  mistress.  Thia 
earl  died  in  1036.  The  countesa  will  be  spoken  of  shortly. 
8m,  also.  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 
*  [Of  Gnat  Uonghton,  in  Yorkahira.— C.J 
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eumstance  suggested  by  this  letter.    Even  Sir 
Oeorj^^e  Radeliffi;,  probably,  did  not  Know  all. 

**  %iadam.**  Wentworth  writes,  *'  I  have,  in 
little,  much  to  say  to  you,  and  in  short  terms 
to  profess  that  which  I  must  appear  all  my  life 
long,  or  else  one  of  us  must  be  much  to  blame. 
But,  in  truth,  I  have  that  confidence  in  you, 
and  that  assurance  in  myself,  as  to  rest  secure 
the  fault  will  never  be  made  on  either  side. 
Welly  then^  this  little  and  this  muth^  this  short  and 
this  hng^  tchich  I  aim  atf  is  no  more  than  to  give 
you  this  first  written  testimony  that  lam  your  hus- 
band; and  that  husband  of  yours,  that  will  ever 
discharge  those  duties  of  love  and  respect  towards 
you  which  good  women  may  expect,  and  are  justly 
due  from  good  men  to  discharge  them,  with  a  hal- 
lowed care  and  continued  perseterancc  in  them ; 
and  this  ii  not  only  much,  hut  all  which  belongs 
me;  and  wherein  f  shall  tread  out  the  remainder 
of  life  which  is  left  me.  More  I  cannot  say,  nor 
perform  much  more  for  the  present ;  the  rest  must 
dwell  in  hope  uritil  I  hare  made  it  up  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  I  am  and  must  be  no  other  than  your  lov- 
ing husband."  A  postscript*  closes  the  letter, 
referring  to  some  paste  for  the  teeth,  which 
proves  that  the  lady  was  in  London.  Went- 
worth himself  was  at  York,  and,  it  is  evident 
from  his  letters,  had  not  quitted  the  country 
during  the  whole  of  that  month.  The  lady*s 
answer  to  this  letter  would  seem  to  have  been 
humbly  afTcctionate,  and  to  have  conveyed  to 
Wentworth  a  lowly  but  fervent  expression  of 
thankfulness — for  that  her  new  husband  had 
promised  not  to  cast  her  offas  a  deserted  mis- 
tress !  His  reply  (dated  about  a  fortnight  af- 
ter his  first  letter)  is  in  excellent  spirit,  and 
highly  charaeteristic :  "Dear  Bcsse,"  he  be- 
gins, with  the  encouragement  of  tender  words, 
*•  your  first  lines  were  wellcnm  unto  me,  and  I 
will  keep  them,  in  regard  I  take  them  to  be 
full,  as  of  kindness,  so  of  truth.  //  is  no  pre- 
sumption for  you  to  write  unto  me ;  the  fellowship 
of  marriage  ought  to  carry  with  it  more  of  love  and 
e^ality  than  any  other  apprehension.  Soe  I  de- 
sire tt  may  ever  be  betwixt  us,  nor  shall  it  break 
of  my  parte.  Virtue  is  the  highest  value  we 
can  set  upon  ourselves  in  this  world,  and  the 
chicfe  which  others  are  to  esteem  us  by.  Tliat 
preserved,  we  become  capable  of  the  noblest 
impressions  which  can  be  imparted  unto  us. 
You  succeed  in  this  family  two  of  the  rarest 
ladies  of  their  time.  Equal  them  in  those  ex- 
cellent dispositions  of  your  mind,  and  you  be- 
come every  ways  equally  worthy  of  anything 
that  they  had,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
give.  And  bo  you  ever  assured  to  be  by  me 
cherished  and  assisted  the  best  I  can,  thorow 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  wherein  I  shall  be 
no  other  to  you  than  I  was  to  them,  to  wit, 
your  loving  husband,  Wentworth."  Still,  how- 
ever, Wentworth  did  not  acknowledge  her  pub- 

*  "  If  70a  will  tpcak  to  my  comin  Radcliffe  for  tho  paste 
I  fold  jrou  on  fur  jrour  teeth,  and  desire  him  to  speak  t<>  Dr. 
Moore,  in  mj  name,  for  two  pota  of  it,  and  that  the  doctor 
will  see  it  be  good,  for  this  last  indeed  was  not  so,  70a  may 
thug  me  one  down,  and  keep  the  other  yoarself."  On  the 
back  of  this  letter  the  following  words  are  written,  in  a 
4«licate  Csmale  hand :  **  Tom  was  bom  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, being  Wednesday,  in  the  mominff,  betwixt  two  and 
^hree  oVlock,  and  was  christened  of  the  7th  of  Octolwr, 
KM.**  There  is  anoiher  letter  of  Wentworth*s  to  Lady 
Westwnith,  dated  from  Sligo,  in  1615,  in  tho  same  muse- 
«M»  whertin  he  sends  his  blasaiog  to  "  little  Tom.**  This 
ohild  died,  bat  EHiabeth  Rhodes  afterward  bore  Lord  Straf- 
favd  a  giri,  who  wu  yet  aa  infant  at  her  &ther*i  d«alh. 


licly ;  still  he  kept  her,  for  some  time,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  finally  sent  her  over  to  Ireland,  in 
the  charge  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  acme  time 
before  he  himself  quitted  England.  She  arri- 
ved in  Dublin  with  Radcliife  in  JmMuj,  16^* 
and  was  not  joined  by  Wentworth  till  the  July 
of  that  year,  when  his  lordship  at  last  ventured 
to  acknowledge  hcr.-f  Laud,  upon  this,  seems 
to  have  put  some  questions  to  the  lord-depaty, 
whose  answer  may  be  supposed,  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  archbishop's  rejoinder, 
to  have  been  made  up  of  explanations  and  apol- 
ogies, and  a  concluding  bint  of  advice.  **  And 
now,  my  lord,  I  heartily  wish  you  and  yoar 
lady  all  mutual  content  that  may  be ;  and  1  did 
never  doubt  that  you  undertook  that  course  bat 
upon  mature  consideration,  and  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express  to  me  a  very  good  one,  in 
which  God  bless  you  and  your  posterity,  though 
I  did  not  write  anything  to  you  as  an  examiner. 
For  myself,  I  must  needs  confess  to  your  Urdskip 
my  weakness,  that  having  been  married  to  a  wrjf 
troublesome  and  unquiet  wife  before^  I  should  be 
so  ill  advised  as  now,  being  about  sixty,  to  go  mar' 
ry  another  of  a  more  wayward  and  troubleoama 
generation ''X  There  will  not  be  any  farther 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  early  circumstan- 
ces of  this  marriage,  which  in  its  subsequent 
results  presented  nothing  of  a  striking  or  ona- 
sual  description,  but  I  shall  here  add,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader  in  his  judgment  of  these 
particulars  of  Wentworth *8  conduct,  some  few 
considerations,  which  in  justice  ought  not  to 
be  omitted. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  a  man  of  intrigue,  and 
the  mention  of  this  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  such 
a  view  of  the  bearings  of  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter as  it  has  been  here  attempted,  for  the 
first  time,  to  convey.  It  is  at  all  times  a  deli- 
cate matter  to  touch  upon  this  portion  of  men's 
histories,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  partly  from  a  kind  of  soreness  which  the 
community  feel  upon  it,  owing  to  the  incon- 
sistencies between  their  opinions  and  practi- 
ces, and  to  certain  strange  perplexities  at  the 
heart  of  those  inconsistencies,  which  it  remains 
for  some  bolder  and  more  philosophical  genera- 
tion even  to  discuss.  Meantime  it  is  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  fidelity  to  the  mar 
riage  bed  is  not  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  where 
leisure  and  luxury  most  abound ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  richer 
classes  to  look  upon  the  licenses  they  take,  and 
to  talk  of  them  with  one  another,  and  so,  by  a 
thousand  means,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the 
tendency,  of  which  the  rest  of  society  have  lit- 
tle conception,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  among  the 
extremely  poor ;  for  similar  effects  result  from 
being  either  above  or  below  a  dependance  npon 
other  people's  opinions.    Wlien  it  was  public- 


*  Radcliffe's  Essay. 

t  His  friends  were  instant  in  their  congratulation,  and,  in 
a  prufnsina  of  Rompliments,  songht  to  intimate  to  his  kml- 
ship,  that  in  this  loarriage  of  one  so  far  beneath  him  in  rank 
and  consideration,  he  had  only  fumisbed  another  proof  of 
his  own  real  and  indefiendent  greatness.  There  is  aoa»e- 
thing  pleasanter  in  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester*s  note,  who  simply 
regreU  that  he  "  bad  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the 
thniog  that  crowded  to  tell  yon  how  glad  they  were  that 
you  bad  paiwed  your  journey  and  landed  safely  in  your  gov- 
cmmeiit,  or  (which  I  conceive  a  greater  occasion  of  rejoi- 
cing with  you)  that  yon  were  ban>ily  and  healthfully  ar- 
rived in  the  arms  of  a  fair  and  bclored  wife.^^^Sfr^ord 
Paper*,  Tol.  i.,  p.  157. 

I  StnOfurd  Fapen,  tqI.  i.,  p.  1S9. 
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ly  brought  out,  therefore,  that  Wentworth,  as 
well  as  gayer  mei  of  the  court,  had  had  his 
**  levities,"  as  the  gniTe  Lord-chancellor  Clar- 
endon calliLttonf  u  naturally  told  against  him 
with  the  OMJanerioiis  part  of  the  nation ;  not, 
howeTer,  wttbut  some  recoil,  in  the  opinions 
of  candid  obeenrers,  against  the  ingenuousness 
of  those  who  told  it,  because  the  latter,  as  men 
moving  in  the  same  ranks  themselves,  or  on 
the  borders  of  them,  must  have  known  the  li- 
cense secretly  prevailing,  and  probably  partook 
of  it  far  more  than  was  supposed.  Lady  Car- 
lile,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Wentworth,  sub- 
sequently became  the  mistress  of  Pym  himself. 
Lord  Clarendon,  backed  with  the  more  avowed 
toleration,  or,  rather,  impudent  unfeelingncss 
which  took  place  in  the  subsequent  reign,  not 
only  makes  use  of  the  term  just  quoted  in 
■peaking  of  intrigue,  but  ventures,  with  a  sort 
of  pick-thank  chuckle  of  old  good-humour,  to 
confess  that,  in  his  youth,  he  conducted  him- 
self in  these  matters  much  as  others  did,  though 
with  a  wariness  proportionate  to  his  under- 
standing. "  CautCt^*  says  he,  in  the  quotation 
popular  at  the  time,  and  used  by  Wentworth 
himself,  **  si  mm  caste." 

We  are  also  to  take  into  consideration,  that 
if  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  had  more  sen- 
timent and  reserve  than  that  of  his  heartless 
son,  it  was  far  from  being  so  superior  to  courts 
in  general  in  this  respect,  as  the  solemn  shad- 
ow which  attends  his  image  with  posterity  nat- 
nrally  enough  leads  people  to  conclude.  The 
better  taste  of  the  pootry-and-picture-loving 
monarch  did  but  refine,  and  throw  a  veil  over, 
the  grosser  habits  of  the  court  of  his  father 
James.  Pleasure  was  a  Silenus  in  the  court 
of  James.  In  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
was  a  vulgar  satyr.  Under  Charles  the  First, 
it  was  still  of  the  breed,  but  it  was  a  god  Pan, 
and  the  muses  piped  among  his  nymphs. 

Far  from  wondering,  therefore,  that  W^ent- 
worth,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  bear- 
ing and  the  solemn  violence  of  his  ambition, 
altowed  himself  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable 
license  of  the  times,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  do  so,  not  only  from  the  self-indul- 
gence natural  to  his  will  in  all  things,  but  from 
the  love  of  power  itself,  and  that  he  might  be 
in  no  respect  behindhand  with  any  grounds 
which  he  could  furnish  himself  with  for  having 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  his  facullies  for 
aseendency.  As  nine  tenths  of  common  gal- 
lantry is  pure  vanity,  so  a  like  proportion  of  the 
graver  offence  of  deliberate  seduction  is  owing 
to  pore  will  and  the  love  of  power— the  love  of 
obtaining  a  strong  and  sovereign  sense  of  an 
existence  not  very  sensitive,  at  any  price  to 
the  existence  of  another.  And  thus,  without 
sapposing  him  guilty  to  that  extent,  might  the 
common  gallantries  of  the  recherche  and  domi- 
nant Straflbrd  be  owing  greatly  to  the  pure 
pride  of  his  will,  and  to  that  same  love  of  con- 
quest and  superiority  which  actuated  him  in 
Ua  poblic  life. 

A  greater  cause  for  wonder  might  be  found 
in  the  tenderness  with  which  he  treated  the 
wives  to  whom  he  was  unfaithful,  and  especially 
the  one,  this  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  who  was  com- 
paratively lowly  in  birth.  But  so  mixed  a  thing 
is  haman  nature,  as  at  present  constituted,  that 
the  vices  as  well  as  virtues  of  the  man  might 


come  into  play  in  this  very  tenderness,  and 
help  to  corroborate  it ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
nohlo  and  kindly  thoughts  which  never  ceased 
to  be  mixed  up  with  his  more  violent  ones,  he 
would  think  that  the  wife  of  a  Wentworth  was 
of  necessity  a  personage  to  be  greatly  and  ten- 
derly considered  on  sdl  occasions ;  and  even 
his  marriage  into  an  obscure  family  would  he 
reconciled  to  his  pride  by  the  instinct  which 
leads  men  of  that  complexion  to  think  it  equally 
difficult  for  themselves  to  be  lowered  by  any- 
thing they  choose  to  do,  and  for  the  object  of 
their  attention  not  to  be  elevated  by  the  same 
process  of  self-reference. 

Nor — to  quit  this  delicate  subject,  which  I 
could  not  but  touch  on,  to  assist  the  reader, 
with  what  has  gone  before,  to  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  facts  that  are  yet  to  be  mentioned,  and 
which,  in  truth,  contains  matter  for  the  pro- 
foundest  reflection  of  those  who  might  choose 
to  consider  it  by  itself— will  it  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary by  such  as  have  at  all  looked  into  the 
naturq  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  a  man 
like  Wentworth  should  have  treated  his  wives 
tenderly  at  the  very  times  at  wliich  he  was 
most  unfaithful  to  them ;  for,  whether  influ- 
enced by  love  or  by  awe,  thry  do  not  appear  to 
have  offended  him  at  any  time  by  their  com- 
plaints, or  even  to  have  taken  notice  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  excellent  wom- 
en, worthy  of  his  best  and  most  real  love  ;  so 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  his  infidelities  wero 
but  heats  of  will  and  appetite,  never,  perhaps, 
occasioning  even  a  diminution  of  the  l»etter  af- 
fections, or,  if  they  did,  ending  in  the  addition- 
al tenderness  occasioned  by  remorse.  It  is  a 
vulgar  spirit  only  that  can  despise  a  woman  for 
making  no  remonstrances,  and  a  brutal  one 
that  can  ill  treat  her  for  it.  A  heart  with  any 
nobleness  lefl  in  it  keeps  its  sacredest  and  dear- 
est corner  for  a  kindness  so  angelical;  and 
Wentworth *s  pride  had  enough  sentiment  to 
help  his  virtues  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
generosity,  if  it  existed,  or  to  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  supposing  that  it  would  have  done  so,  in 
favour  of  such  a  man  as  he,  beloved  by  wives 
of  so  sweet  a  nature. 

The  Lord  Wentworth  was  of  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful person,  though  much  sickness  had  early 
bent  an  originally  sensitive  frame,  which  con- 
tinued to  sink  more  rapidly  in  after  life  under 
the  weight  of  greater  cares.  Habitual  pain 
had  increased  the  dark  hue  and  deep  contrac- 
tions of  a  brow,  formed  and  used  to  '*  threaten 
and  command,**  and  no  less  eflTcctivc  in  enfor- 
cing obedience  than  the  loud  and  impressive 
voice  that  required  it.  He  alludes  to  this  spor- 
tively in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  where- 
in he  writes,  *•  Thi*  bent  arui  ill-favoured  brow  of 
mine  wa*  never  jrrosperous  in  the  favour  of  ladies ; 
yet  did  they  know  how  perfectly  I  do  honour,  and 
how  much  I  value,  that  excellent  andfrraeious  sex,  I 
am  persuaded  I  should  become  a  favourite  amongn 
them — tush,  my  lord,  tush,  there  are  few  of  them 
know   how  gentle  a  gar^on  I  am.''**     Happy, 


*  Strftffbrd  Papen.  ml.  i.,  p.  178,  180.  Hit  letters  to 
Lonl  Exeler  and  hie  wife  are  a\\  yery  pleasant,  and,  in 
their  deep  lenM  of  penwinal  nttontiona  durinic  illuesa,  triueh- 
ing.  "  Be  not  ao  voiitureRome  un  my  nrcasKw,**  he  writes, 
diaauadinif  ExKer  frnm  a  winter  journey  to  diKoharge  each 
offices  of  friendvhip,  *'  be  not  so  veuturrsoroe  un  ray  occa- 
sion, till  tbis  charlish  season  of  the  year  be  past,  and  the 
sprinf  wall  coum  on.    Then  it  old  1(8  in  jrenrt  m  woll  m 
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as  it  is  evident,  is  the  opposite  conscious- 
ness, out  of  which  such  pleasant  complaining 
flows !  Whereupon  Lord  Exeter  rejoins  with 
justice,  in  a  passage  which  may  serve  to  re- 
deem his  lordship  amply  from  the  stupidity 
that  is  wont  to  be  charged  to  him,  *'  My  lord,  I 
could  be  angry  with  you,  were  you  not  so  far 
off,  for  wronging  of  your  bent  brow,  as  you 
term  it  in  your  letter  ;  fwy  you  had  been  cursed 
with  a  meek  brow  and  an  arch  of  white  hair  upon 
ity  never  to  have  governed  Ireland  nor  Yorkshire 
MO  well  as  you  do,  where  your  lawful  commands 
have  gotten  you  an  exact  obedience.  Content 
yourself  with  that  brave,  commanding  part  of 
your  face,  which  showeth  gravity  without  dulness, 
severity  without  cruelty,  clemency  without  easi- 
ness, and  love  without  extravagancy. "  An  un- 
gallant  consolation  under  female  displeasure 
follows :  "  And  if  it  should  be  any  impeach- 
ment unto  your  favour  with  that  sex  you  so 
much  honour,  you  should  be  no  loser  ;  for 
they  that  have  known  them  so  long  as  I  have 
done,  have  found  them  nothing  less  than  dia- 
bolos  blancos;"  which  Lady  Exeter  judges  fit 
to  dispense  with  in  a  postscript :  ''  I  cannot 
consent  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  that  spake 
last,  neither  do  I  believe  that  it  was  his  own, 
but  rather  vented  as  a  chastisement  to  my 
particular.  To  your  lordship  all  our  sex  in 
general  are  obliged,  myself  infinitely,  who  can 
return  you  nothing  but  my  perpetual  well  wish- 
es, with  admiration  of  your  virtues,  and  my 
heartiest  desire  that  all  your  employments  and 
fortunes  may  be  answerable."*  Wcntworth, 
indeed,  had  not  needed  this  assurance,  under  a 
remark  which  May's  happy  quotation, 

"  Non  fonncMui  ernt,  ted  ent  facundus  Uljrsses, 
£t  tanien  Kquoceas  torsit  unore  Dew," 

has  long  since  shown  to  be  uncalled  for.  The 
intense  passion  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Strafford 
will  hardly  make  shipwreck  for  the  want  of  a 
"  smooth  dispose." 

Wentworth  had  much  wronged  his  "bent 
brow,"  and  he  knew  that  he  had  wronged  it. 
It  was  sufiiciently  notorious  about  the  court, 
that  whenever  it  relaxed  in  favour  of  any  of 
the  court  dames,  its  owner  was  seldom  led  to 
hope  in  vain.    The  Lady  Carlilc,t  the  Lady 

in  bodies ;  January  and  February  are  the  hoar  hairs  of  the 
year,  and  the  more  quietly,  the  more  within  doors  wo  keep 
them,  we  with  the  year  grow  the  sooner  young  again  in  the 
spring."  '*  To  neither  of  you,"  he  concludes,  "  with  this 
new  yi*ar  I  can  wish  anything  of  new,  but  that  you  may 
tread  still  round  the  ancient  and  beaten  paths  of  that  bop- 
pines)«  yon  mutually  communicate  the  one  with  the  other." 

*  Slraffurd  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  241. 

t  This  extraordinary  woman,  whom  Drvden  called  (ho 
*'  Uelen  of  her  country,"  and  from  whom  Waller  Ixirrowed 
a  compliment  for  Venus  (**  the  bright  Garble  of  the  court 
of  heaven"),  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  time.  *'  She  was  thought  to  be  as  di'eply  concerned 
in  the  counsels  of  the  court,  and  afterward  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  any  in  England."  After  the  death  of  Strafford 
she  had  boconie  the  mistress  of  Pyin.  Yet  her  passions 
wore  not  extreme '.  Sir  Tc)by  Matthews  lets  us  into  her 
rharacter  :  *'  She  is  of  too  hi^h  a  mind  and  dignity  not  only 
to  seek,  but  alm<i«t  t<i  wish,  the  friendship  of  any  creature  : 
they  whom  the  t»  pleased  to  chute  are  such  as  are  of  the  most 
emtneat  condition,  both  for  power  and  employments ;  not 
with  any  design  towards  her  own  particular,  either  of  ad- 
Tantage  or  curiosity ;  but  her  nature  values  fortunate  per- 
sons as  9trtu4ms.**  The  writer  of  Waller's  life  (the  countess 
was  aunt  to  the  poet^s  Sachanssa),  in  the  Biographfa  Britan* 
nica,  says  that  Sere  rat  letters  of  hers  are  printed  in  the 
"  8trafl(>rd  Papttni."  This  is  a  mistake  ;  but  we  find  fre- 
quent allusions  to  her  throughout  the  correspondence.  If 
any  one  wished  to  know  of  Wentworth*s  health,  they  ap- 
pbed  to  Lady  Garble.  **  I  hope  jrou  are  now  recorerod  of 
your  fout,  which  mj  Lady  of  Carlil*  told  ma  jou  had"  (ii.) 


Camanron,  the  young  Lady  Loftns,  were  not, 
if  written  letters  and  genend  niaioura  deserve 
trust,  the  only  evidences  of  this. 

Sad  indeed  were  the  conseqoenees  ofWent- 
worth's  casual  appearances  in  the  queen's 
withdrawing-room !  **  Now  if  I  were  a  good 
poet,"  writes  the  Lord  Conway  to  the  loid- 
deputy  himself,  "  I  should,  with  Chaucer,  call 
upon  Melpomene 

*  To  help  me  to  indite 
Verses  that  weepea  m  I  write.' 

**  My  Lady  of  Carnarvon,  being  well  in  tkefg- 
vour  and  belief  of  her  father  and  husband,  came 
with  her  husband  to  the  court,  and  it  was  de- 
termined she  should  have  been  all  this  year  at 
Ix)ndon,  her  lodgings  in  the  Cockpit ;  but  my 
Lord  Wentworth  had  been  at  court,  and  in  tit 
queen^s  withdrawing-room  was  a  constant  looker 
upon  my  lady,  as  t/  that  only  were  his  business, 
for  which  cause,  as  it  is  thought,  my  Lord  of 
Carnarvon  went  home,  and  my  lord-chamber- 
lain preached  often  of  honour  and  truth.  One 
of  the  sermons  I  and  my  Lady  Killegrew,  or 
my  Lady  Stafford,  which  you  please,  were  at ; 
it  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  sap- 
per ;  the  text  was,  that ....  When  supper 
was  ended,  and  we  were  where  we  durst  apeak* 
my  Lady  Killegrew  swore  by  G— d  that  my 
lorrl-chamberlain  meaned  not  anybody  but  her 
and  my  Lord  of  Dorset.  But  my  Lady  Car- 
narvon is  sent  down  to  her  husband,  and  the  nigki 
before  she  went  was  with  her  father  in  his  cham- 
ber till  past  twelve,  he  chiding  and  she  wecpinr, 
and  when  she  will  return  no  man  knows  ;  if  it 
be  not  till  her  face  do  secure  their  jealousy,  she 
had  as  good  stay  for  ever.  Some  MtnJb  that  im 
Lord  Wentworth  did  this  rather  to  do  a  despight 
to  her  father  ajul  husband  than  for  any  great  lau 
to  her:'* 

Sir  George  RadclifTe,  indeed,  in  his  Essay, 
observes  on  this  head :  "  He  was  defamed  for 
incontinence,  wherein  I  have  reason  to  believo 
that  he  was  exceedingly  much  wronged.  I  had 
occasion  of  some  speech  with  him  about  the 
state  of  his  soul  several  times,  but  twice  espe- 


lt4).  If  sny  one  wanted  famur  at  court,  they  wrote  te 
Wentworth  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  Lady  Carlile.  We 
find  even  Laud,  for  a  particular  purpoae,  coodearendinf  l» 
this :  "  I  will  write  to  my  Lady  of  Garlile,"  Wentworth 
writes  back, "  as  your  grace  appoints  me.  In  good  saJaaai 
I  judge  her  ladyship  very  considerable  ;  for  she  in  oftea  im 
place,  amf  is  extreamly  well  skilled  how  to  speak  with  adh 
Tantag«  *^^  spirit  for  those  friends  she  prufesseth  eatew 
which  will  not  be  many.  There  is  this  farther  in  her  die- 
position,  she  will  not  seem  to  be  the  person  abe  in  not,  tm 
ingenuity  I  have  always  obsenred  and  honoured  her  for.* 
(Papers,  yol.  ii.,  p.  120.)  And  again,  out  of  many  I  cooU 
put  before  the  reader :  "  I  have  writ  full^  to  mr  Lady  of 
C^arlile,  and  am  very  confident,  if  it  be  in  her  ladyahi|^ 
power,  she  will  express  the  esteem  she  hath  your  lordship 
in  to  a  very  great  height."    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  138.) 

*  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47.  Lord  Gonway*«  letters 
to  Wentworth  are  extremely  amusing.  They  record  wjtki 
particular  rare  the  unlucky  courtships  of  Vandyke:  **U 
was  thought,*'  he  writes  on  one  occasion  to  the  lord-deputT, 
"  that  the  Lord  Cottington  should  have  married  my  Ijnay 
Stanhope  ;  I  belieTc  there  were  intentions  in  him,  hut  the 
larly  is,  as  they  say,  in  love  with  Carey  Raleigh.  Yam  wars 
so  often  unth  Sir  Anthony  Vandike,  that  yoe  ceelil  aol  Aat 
know  his  gallantries  for  the  love  of  thai  lai^;  but  he  it 
come  off*  with  a  coglidneria,  for  he  disputed  with  her  f  *" — 


the  price  of  her  picture,  and  sent  her  word  that  if  aW 
would  not  give  the  price  he  demanded,  he  would  sell  it  to 
another  that  would  give  more.  This  week  every  one  will 
l)e  at  London ;  the  queen  is  very  weary  of  Uamptoo  C<Nirt, 
and  will  be  brought  to  bed  at  St.  James's ;  then  my  Lady 
of  Garble  will  be  a  constant  courtier ;  her  dog  hath  lately 
written  a  sonnet  in  her  praiae,  which  Harry  Percy  bun«^ 
or  you  had  now  had  it.'' 
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daily,  when  I  Terily  belJeTe  be  did  lay  open  unto 
me  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  Once  was, 
when  he  was  in  a  very  great  afflUaion  upon  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  and  then  for  some 
days  and  nights  I  was  very  few  minutes  out  of 
his  company;  the  other  time  was  at  Dublin, 
on  a  Good  Friday  (his  birthday),  when  he  was 
preparing  himself  to  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment on  Easter-day  following.  At  huth  these 
times  I  received  such  satisfaction  as  led  no 
scruple  with  me  at  all,  but  much  assurance  of 
his  chastity.  I  knew  his  ways  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  though  I  cannot  clear  him  of  all 
iirailties  (for  who  can  justify  the  most  innocent 
mani),  yet  I  must  give  him  the  testimony  of 
conscientiousness  in  his  ways,  that  he  kept 
himself  from  gross  sins,  and  endeavoured  to 
approve  himself  rather  unto  God  than  unto 
man,  to  be  religious  inwardly  and  in  truth, 
rather  than  outwardly  and  in  show."  What 
has  been  quoted  from  liOrd  Conway's  letter, 
however — and,  were  it  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose, many  letters  more,  and  of  stronger  mean- 
mg,  are  to  be  produced—does  not  come  within 
Radclifie*s  rebuke  of  the  '*  defamation  "  em- 
ployed against  Strafford.  The  only  tendency 
of  what  Sir  George  says,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
firm the  charge  in  its  warrantable  view  (with 
which  alone  I  have  dwelt  upon  it)  of  illustra- 
ting duly  private  conduct  and  character.  Far 
different  was  Pym*s  great  object  when,  instan- 
cing in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Clarendon 
informs  us,  "  some  high  and  imperious  actions 
done  by  Strafford  in  England  and  Ireland,  some 
proud  and  over-confident  expressions  in  dis- 
course, and  some  passionate  advices  he  had 
given  in  the  most  secret  councils  and  debates 
of  the  affairs  of  state,  he  added  some  lighter 
passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours,  that  they 
who  were  not  inflamed  with  anger  and  detest- 
atioa  against  him  for  the  former,  might  have 
less  esteem  and  reverence  for  his  prudence  and 
discretion."* 

These  words  may  recall  me  to  the  actual 
progress  of  Strafford's  life  and  thoughts.  Pru- 
dence and  discretion — whatever  his  great  asso- 
ciate of  the  third  Parliament  might  afterward 
think  right,  or  just,  or  necessary  to  his  fatal 
purposes,  to  urge— still,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
aasuciated  in  a  grand  project  of  despotism,  em- 
inently characterized  every  movement  of  Ix)rd 
Wentworth.  The  king  had  now  become  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  his  departure,  which  the 
winding  up  of  certain  private  affairs  alone  de- 
layed.!   On  the  completion  of  these  he  arrived 


*  ClwvadoB,  Uiit.  of  Reliellion,  vol.  i.,  p.  137. 

t  A  mAr  from  RjidcliflTo't  Esiay  will  thuw  thnt  the  ener- 
getic method  and  despatch  which  made  the  diflkulties  of 
the  public  buaiaeseiiiik  before  him  wem  nolen  eenriceable 
m  IM  eoodoct  of  his  private  aflfaint.  **  In  the  mana^inir  of 
his  estate  and  domestical  atfaits,  he  used  the  adrice  of  two 
friends,  Ch.  Gr.  and  G.  R.,  and  two  servants,  Richard  Mar* 
ria  his  steward,  and  Peter  Man  his  soliritor.  Defure  every 
term  they  met,  and  Petrr  Man  brouuht  a  note  of  all  thin^ 
to  be  considered  of;  which  bein^  taken  into  cinsidf-ration 
MM  by  one,  and  every  one's  opinion  heard,  resolution  was 
hud  mad  aet  dpwn  in  wriling ,  whereof  his  lordship  kept  one 
copy  and  Peter  Man  another :  at  the  next  meeting,  an  ac- 
•MWt  was  taken  of  all  that  was  d«Kie  in  pursuance  of  the 
fcrmrr  utders,  and  a  new  note  made  of  all  that  rested  to  be 
done,  with  an  addition  of  such  thini^  as  did  arise  since  the 
iMt  maalinf  •  and  were  requisite  to  be  consulted  of.  His 
wboU  aocoants  were  ordered  to  be  made  up  twice  every 

C^,  one  half  endinc  the  SOth  of  Septemlier,  the  other  the 
h  of  March  ;  for  *y  thai  time  th€  former  half  yror't  rents 
mif  received,  or  el*t  th€  orrtora  were  fU  to  be 


in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  aettmg  sail  im- 
mediately. Here,  however,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly delayed  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  the 
i  arrival  of  a  man  of  war ;  for  so  dangerously 
was  the  Irish  Channel  at  that  time  infested 
with  pirates,  that  the  lord-deputy  could  not 
venture  to  pass  over  without  convoy.  "The 
winds  fall  out  so  contrary,"  he  writes  in  an- 
swer to  the  secretaries,  who,  with  the  king  and 
court,  were  engaged  in  a  progress,  "  that  the 
king's  ship  cannot  be  gotten  as  yet  forth  of 
Rochester  River ;  but  so  soon  as  we  can  speed 
it  away,  and  I  have  notice  from  Captain  Plum- 
leigh  that  he  is  ready  for  my  transportation,  I 
will  not  stay  an  hour,  desiring  extremely  now 
to  be  upon  the  place  where  I  owe  his  majesty 
so  great  an  account,  as  one  that  am  against  all 
non-residents,  as  well  lay  as  ecclesiastical.** 
Went  worth  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avail  himself  of  some  opportunities  offered  him 
by  this  delay.  He  completed  some  pending 
arrangements  ;  secured  finally  the  close  coun- 
sel and  assistance  of  Laud  ;*  established  a  pri- 
vate and  direct  correspondence  with  the  king 
himself  for  the  sanction  of  his  more  delicate 
measures  ;  instructed  a  gossiping  person,  a 
hired  retainer  of  his  own,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gar- 
rard, to  furnish  him.  in  monthly  packets  of 
news,  with  all  the  private  scandal,  and  ru- 
mours, and  secret  affairs  of  the  court,  and  of 
London  generally ;  and  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  iiis  friends  Wandesford  and  Radcliffe 
to  official  situations,  and  to  seats  in  the  privy 
council,  reserving  them  as  a  sort  of  select  cab- 
inet of  his  own,  with  whom  everything  might 
be  secretly  discussed.!    These  things  settled, 

sought  after ;  it  being  no  advantage  either  to  the  tenant  or 
kuuUord  to  auffrr  arrears  to  run  longer. 

*  A  fuw  mouths  after  his  ilefMirture,  Laud  was  created 
Archlnshop  uf  Canterbury.  Wvntworth  had  foreseen  this. 
"  One  udvuiilnge  your  lordship  will  have,**  writes  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  a  snmowhat  pettisli  Iplter,  **that  I  wanted  in  the 
time  of  my  goveniment,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
friend  ;  who  is,  withal,  a  person  of  csporial  power  to  assist 
you  in  that  part  which  shall  concern  the  Church  govern- 
ment, the  third  and  principal  member  of  the  kingdom  ;  for 
the  triiislation  of  the  late  archbishop  into  heaven,  and  of 
the  late  Dishop  of  London  unto  the  see  of  CauterbuTy, 
makes  that  no  riddle,  bein?  so  plain.**  The  sort  of  stipula- 
tions for  mutual  service  which  passed  between  the  lord- 
deputy  and  liaud  may  lie  gathered  from  two  out  of  twenty 
requests  of  the  latter  which  reached  Dublin  Castle  before 
Wentworth  himself  had  arrived  there.  They  are  equally 
cimmcteristic  of  the  sincerity  and  atrocity  of  the  bigiitry 
of  Laud.  '*  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  remember  what 
you  have  promised  me  concerning  the  church  at  Dublin, 
which  haih  for  divers  years  been  used  for  a  stable  by  your 
predecessors,  and  to  vindicate  it  to  God's  service,  as  yoa 
shall  there  examine  and  And  the  merits  of  the  cause.**  And 
again :  "  There  is  one  Christopher  Sands,  who,  as  I  am  in- 
fomieil.  dwells  now  in  l^ondondcrry,  and  teaches  an  Eng- 
lish schfMil  there,  and  I  do  much  fear  he  doth  many  ihinga 
there  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  the  endangering  of  many 
poor  souls.  For  the  party  is  a  Jew,  and  denies  both  Chnst 
and  his  Gospel,  as  I  shall  lie  ablo  to  prove,  if  I  had  him 
here.  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  that  he  may  bo  seized 
on  by  authority,  and  sent  over  in  safe  custody,  and  deliver- 
ed either  to  myself  or  Mr.  Mottershed,  the  register  of  tha 
high  commission,  thnt  he  may  not  live  there  to  lufect  bia 
majesty's  subjects."-— Vol.  i.,  p.  81,  82. 

t  He  found  prnat  advantage  in  this ;  and  a  few  months 
aAer  hi%  arrival  in  Dublin  wntte  to  the  lord-treasurer  soma 
strenuous  advice,  suggested  bv  his  experience,  **  that  too 
manv  be  not  taken  into  counsel  on  that  side,  and  that  your 
resofotions,  whatever  they  be,  be  kept  secret ;  for,  be] Java 
me,  there  can  be  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  good  suc- 
cess of  ihoae  affairs  than  their  lieiog  underatood  aforehand 
by  them  here.  So  prejudicial  I  hold  it,  indeed,  that  on  my 
faith  there  is  not  a  minister  ou  this  side  that  knows  ainr- 
thing  I  either  write  or  intend,  excepting  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  for  whose  assistance  in  this 
fovenunant,  and  cumfert  to  myself  amidst  this  gexwrautta. 
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he  now  himself  became  anxious  for  his  depar- 
ture, which,  with  some  farther  delay,  and  not 
without  some  personal  loss/  he  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

Lord  Wentworth  arrived  in  Dublin  in  July, 
1633.  His  very  arrival,  it  is  justly  said,  formed 
a  new  era  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  He 
ordered  the  ceremonial  of  the  British  court  to 
be  observed  within  the  castle  ;  a  guard,  an  in- 
stitution theretofore  unknown,  was  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  proudest  of  the  Irish  lords  were 
at  once  taught  to  feel  the  *'  immense  distance" 
which  separated  them  from  the  representative 
of  their  sovereign.f 

An  extract  from  the  lord-deputy*8  first  de- 
spatch, written  about  a  week  alter  his  arrival, 
and  duplicates  of  which  he  forwarded  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  customary  zeal,  to  Cooke 
and  Cottington,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  **  I  find  them  in  this  place,"  he  writes, 
**  a  company  of  men  the  most  intent  upon  their 
own  ends  that  I  ever  met  with,  and  so  as  those 
speed,  they  consider  other  things  at  a  very 
great  distance.  I  take  the  crown  to  have  been 
very  ill  served,  and  altogether  impossible  for 
mc  to  remedy,  unies»  I  be  entirely  trusted^  and 
lively  assisted  and  countenanced  by  his  maj- 
esty, which  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  your  lord- 


I  un  not  able  sufRciently  to  pour  forth  my  humble  acknowl- 
edirm^nra  to  hit  majesty.  Sure  I  were  the  miHtt  sdlitarv 
man  without  them  that  ever  lerved  a  kiofj^in  such  a  place.*' 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  103,  194,  &c.  Wandesfonl*!  office  waa  that  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

*  "  They  write  me  lamentable  news  forth  of  IrAlend,"  he 
informs  the  secretary,  in  one  tif  his  last  letters  before  his 
departure, "  what  spoil  is  done  there  by  the  pirates.  There 
is  one  lyes  upon  the  Welch  c«)ast,  which  it  seems  is  the 
greatest  vessel,  commanded  by  Norman  :  another  in  a  ves- 
sel of  some  sixty  tuns,  called  the  Pickpocket  of  Dover,  lyes 
in  sight  of  Dublin  ;  and  another  lyes  near  Youg^hall— who 
do  so  infest  every  quarter,  as  the  furmers  have  already  lost 
in  their  casloms  a  thousand  pounds  at  least,  all  trade  l)eiiig 
ftt  this  means  at  a  stand.  The  |Mrate  that  lyes  before  Dul>- 
lin  took,  on  the  90th  of  the  Inst  month,  a  bark  of  Liverpool, 
with  goods  worth  X4000,  and  amongst  them  as  much  linen 
as  coat  me  jC500  ;  and,  in  good  faith,  I  fear  I  have  lost  my 
apparel  too ;  which  if  it  be  so,  will  be  as  much  loss  more 
unto  me,  besides  the  inconvenience  which  lights  upon  me 
by  being  disappointed  of  mr  provisions  upon  the  place.  By 
my  faith,  this  is  but  a  cold  welcome  they  bring  me  withal 
to  that  coast,  and  yet  I  am  glad  at  least  that  they  escaped 
taj  plate  ;  but  the  fear  I  bad  to  be  thought  to  linger  here 
Qitpro6tabIy  forced  me  to  make  this  venture,  where  now  I 
wish  I  bad  had  little  more  cars  of  my  goods,  as  well  as  of 
my  person."— VoL  i.,  p.  90. 

t  See  Strafford's  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  SOO,  801.  In  the  vari- 
oos  orders  he  procured,  he  invariably  distinguished  between 
the  demands  of  his  place  and  the  courtesies  due  to  his  per- 
son. In  this  despatch  to  Cooke,  a  number  of  minute  in- 
structions are  prayed  for,  which  were  instantly  granted. 
Among  others,  he  demanded  "  instructions  to  call  upon  the 
nobility  and  others  to  attend  the  deputy  upon  all  solemn 
processions  to  church,  and  such  like.  This  is  not  so  well 
observed  as  it  ought,  and  they  grow  aenerally  more  negli- 
gent than  is  fit  they  were,  not  truly^  f  trusty  im  any  distaste 
to  wutfor  to  my  nersom  tkeygive  as  muckrespeet  as  I  desire 
from  them ;  liut  I  hum  ttot  Aow,  tii  point  of  grtatntss^  some 
of  them  think  it  too  much  perchance  to  be  tied  to  anything  of 
AUy,  rather  desirous  it  might  be  taken  as  a  courtesy.  It 
would  do,  therefore,  very  well,  his  msjesty  were  graciously 
pleased  by  letter  to  •ignify  what  the  attendance  is  he  re- 
quires at  their  hands.'*  These  he  specifies  accordingly, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  laborious  and  ceremonious  regula- 
tions, adding,  "  I  confess  I  might,  without  more,  do  these 
things  ;  bnt  where  I  may  seem  to  take  anything  tc^myeelf, 
I  am  naturally  modest,  and  should  be  extreme  unwilling  to 
be  held  snpercilious  or  imperious  anumgst  them ;  so  as  I 
#4HMA  do  therein  as  I  both  could  and  would,  where  I  were 
OMMBanded.  Therefore,  if  these  be  held  duties  fit  to  be  paid 
to  bis  majesty's  greatness,  which  is  alike  operative,  and  to 
be  reverenced  thorough  every  part  of  his  dominions,  I  crave 
•Qch  a  direction  in  these  as  in  the  other,  that  so  ihey  may 
know  it  to  be  his  pleasure  ;  otherviss  I  shail  be  well  content 
they  may  be  spared^  having,  in  truths  no  such  vanity  in  my 
selfMtobtdtUfhttd  ^  '■•        •  -       ' 


ted  with  any  o/  thtse  obstrvmtees." 


ship  once  for  all,  not  for  any  end  of  my  own, 
but  singly  for  his  majesty's  service.  Besides, 
what  is  to  bo  done  must  be  speedily  executed, 
it  being  the  genius  of  this  ccunhy  to  Aey  a  deputy 
better  upon  his  entrance  than  upon  his  departure 
from  them ;  and  therefore  I  promise  your  lord- 
ship I  will  take  my  time ;  for  while  they  take 
me  to  be  a  person  of  much  more  power  with 
the  king,  and  of  stronger  abilities  in  myself, 
than  indeed  I  have  reason  either  in  fact  or 
right  to  judge  myself  to  be,  I  shall,  it  may  he, 
do  the  king  some  service  \  hut  if  my  weahuM 
therein  once  happen  to  be  discovered  among  them 
in  this  kingdom,  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lard,  let 
me  be  taken  home ;  for  I  shall  but  lose  the  king*8 
affairs,  and  my  own  time  afterward ;  and  my 
unprofitableness  in  the  former,  I  confess,  wiU 
grieve  mc  much  more  than  any  prejudice  which 
may  happen  to  my  own  particular  by  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter.  The  army  I  conceive  to 
bo  extremely  out  of  frame ;  an  army  rather  io 
name  than  in  deed,  whether  you  consider  their 
numbers,  their  weapons,  or  their  discipline. 
And  so,  in  truth,  not  to  flatter  myself,  most  I 
look  to  find  all  things  else,  so  as  it  doth  almost 
affright  me  at  first  sight,  yet  you  shall  see  I 
will  not  meanly  desert  the  duties  I  owe  my 
master  and  myself;  howbeit,  without  the  arm 
of  his  majesty's  counsel  and  support,  it  is  im- 
possible fbr  me  to  go  through  with  this  work, 
and  therein  I  must  crave  leave  to  use  your 
lordship  only  as  my  mediator,  so  often  as  I 
shall  have  occasion.  I  send  your  lordship  the 
original  herein  enclosed,  of  the  offer  for  this 
next  year's  contribution,  and  to  the  secretary 
but  the  copy,  judging  it  might  be  thought  fitter 
for  your  lordship  to  present  it  to  his  majesty 
than  the  other.  You  will  be  pleased  to  send  it 
me  safely  back,  there  being  many  particulars 
contained  therein  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  very  good  use  hereafter,  if  I  do  not  much 
mistake  myself"* 

Wentworth,  in  fact,  extraordinary  as  were 
the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested, 
had  still  reason  for  distrust  in  the  weakness 
and  insincerity  of  the  king,  and  thus  sought  to 
impress  upon  his  council,  as  the  first  and  grand 
consideration  of  all,  that,  unless  unlimited  au- 
thority was  secured  to  him,  he  could  and  wookl 
do  nothing.  One  thing,  he  saw  at  once,  stood 
in  tho  way  of  his  scheme  of  government.  In 
the  old  time,  while  Ireland  contjnued  to  be 
governed  only  as  a  conquered  country,  the 
lord-deputy  and  council  had  used  their  discre- 
tion in  snpcrscding  the  common  law  courts, 
and  assuming  the  decision  of  private  civil  caus- 
es. During  the  weaker  governments  which 
succeeded,  however,  this  privilege  was  surren 
dered  ;  and  Lord  Falkland  himself  had  confirm 
ed  the  surrender  by  an  express  prohibition. 
The  common  law  and  its  authority  had,  in  con- 
sequence, gained  some  little  strength  at  the 
period  of  Wentworth's  arrival.    He  had  not 

*  Strafford  Papers,  voL  i.,  p.  90,  97.  Tn  the  knd-trMMir 
rcr^  copy  of  this  despatch  is  the  following  characteiMii 
note  on  a  money  iranaactirm  in  which  Weston  thought  W 
had  Iwen  somewhat  sharply  dealt  with :  **  Your  kmlship  1m 
pleased  to  term  my  Isst  letter  yon  received  in  Scotland  an 
auftry  one ;  but,  by  my  troth,  your  lordship,  under  favour, 
was  mistaken  ;  for  I  neither  was,  nur  conceived  I  had  cause 
to  be.  angry  ;  only  I  waa  desirous  tou  might  truly  under^ 
stand  the  sute  of  my  accounts,  without  any  other  thougbt 
at  all.*'  Secure  of  Laud's  influence,  Wentvrunh  had  be- 
come careless  of  Westoa. 
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rested  many  days  in  his  state  chair  before  this 
prohibition  was  suspended,  and  the  old  privi- 
lege restored.*  At  all  risks,  even  the  must 
fatal,  Wcntworth  silenced  the  objectors  in  both 
countries.  He  had  visions  before  him  which 
they  dared  not  to  contemplate  !  Their  notion 
of  government  was  one  of  sordid  scheming : 
not  the  less  was  the  subject  to  be  wronged, 
bat  the  more  should  the  instruments  of  wrong 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  it ;  they  saw  nothing 
but  their  own  good,  and  sought  to  prevent 
nothing  save  their  own  harm.  Wentworth 
was  a  despot,  but  of  a  different  metal.  He 
shrank  from  no  avowal  in  shrinking  from  no 
wrong ;  and,  confident  of  the  plans  he  proposed 
to  execute,  felt  that  the  individual  injury  he  in- 
flicted at  present  would  be  redeemed  and  for- 
gotten in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  future. 
**  These  lawyers,"  he  writes  to  the  lord-mar- 
shal, **  would  monopolize  to  themselves  all  ju- 
dicature, as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be 
lightly  administered  but  under  one  of  their 
bencher's  gowns.  /  am  ture  they  little  wider- 
9iMMd  the  UHseitUd  Mtate  of  thU  kingdomj  that 
emUd  advue  the  king  to  lessen  the  power  of  his 
itpMty^  indeed  his  own,  until  it  were  brought  into 
thu  stayed  temper  of  obedience  and  conformity  with 
thai  of  EngUnd,  or  at  least  till  the  benches  here 
were  better  provided  with  judges,  t?ian  God  knows 
as  yet  they  are.  Therefore,  if  your  lordship's 
judgment  approve  of  my  reasons,  I  beseech 
yon  assist  me  therein,  or,  rather,  the  king's 
service,  and  J  shall  be  answerable  with  my  hcad.'^f 
Equal  in  all  his  exactions,  he  had  suspected 
also  from  the  first  that  the  great  complainants 
againslubis  government  would  be  men  of  rank ; 
and  now,  in  farther  organization  of  his  powers, 
procured  an  order  from  the  king,  that  none  of 
the  nobility,  none  of  the  principal  officers, 
"  none  of  those  that  hath  either  office  or  estate 
here,**  should  presume  to  quit  the  kingdom 
without  the  license  of  the  lord-deputy 4  When 
his  use  of  this  power  was  afterward  spoken 
against,  he  silenced  the  objectors  by  a  stem 
and  saicastical  reference  to  one  of  the  graces 
tbey  had  themselves  solicited,  which  seemed 
indeed  to  warrant  the  authority,  but  had  been 
proposed  with  a  far  different  purpose,  tliat  of 
preventing  men  of  large  fortunes  from  desert- 
ing their  estates,  and  wasting  their  revenues 
atffoad ! 

Wentworth  called  his  first  privy  council. 
The  members  of  this  body  had  hitherto  borne 
great  sway  in  the  government  of  the  island^ — 

*  **  I  find  ihUt  BT  Lord  Falkland  was  restrained  by  proc- 
knuatioa  not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  betwixt  party  and  par- 
tf ,  whirh  eeitainlj  did  lessen  his  power  extremely ;  I  know 
vtffj  ««11  the  common  lawyers  will  bo  passionately  against 
it,  who  are  wont  to  put  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  tither  pro- 
fswiooa,  aa  if  none  were  to  be  trusted,  or  capable  to  admin- 
ktnr  jostioe,  but  themselves ;  yet  how  veil  this  suits  with 
mamarekft  wAca  tkew  wmtopoUxe  ail  to  he  governed  6y  tkeir 
fMT-iMM,  iroa  in  Emgkmd  have  m  costly  experience ;  and  I 
am  aura  hw  nsajesty's  abaolute  power  is  not  weaker  in  this 
Uafdnm,  where  hitherto  the  deputy  and  councii-board  have 
WJ  a  stroke  with  them."  Such  is  an  extract  from  a  re- 
■nskable  despatch  to  Cooks,  which  Alls  nearly  ten  closely- 
fhoMsA  fuliu  JMffMt  written  soon  after  the  lord-deputy's  ar- 
itaal,  and  fille«i  with  reasooing:  of  the  nioet  profuund  and 
a^da  chancier,  in  reference  to  his  contemplated  schemes 
and  varposcs.    See  vol.  i..  p.  IM. 

t  Straftml  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  03. 

t  IbMl.,  p.  Ml,  and  see  p.  MS. 

I  The  l(»cd-justices  were  the  chief  leaders  of  this  body. 
Wentworth,  in  ons  of  his  despatches,  had  written  thus: 
**  Ob  Tnnrsday  ssvsn-night  last,  in  ths  moming^^,  1  visited 
bslh  iIm  jngttBii  at  thair  awa  Immuss,  which  albeit  BfOt  for- 


greater,  indeed,  than  the  lords-deputies  them- 
selves—and they  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  see  their  authority  broken,  and  their  rank 
and  influence  set  at  scorn.  Only  a  select  num- 
ber of  them  were  summoned,  a  practice  usual 
in  England,*  but  in  Ireland  quite  unheard  of. 
But  the  mortifications  reserved  for  those  that 
had  been  honoured  by  a  summons  were  almost 
greater  than  were  felt  by  the  absent  counsel- 
lors! Having  assembled  at  the  minute  ap- 
pointed, they  were  obliged  to  wait  several 
hours  upon  the  leisure  of  the  deputy,  and,  when 
he  arrived  at  last,  were  treated  with  no  particle 
of  the  consideration  which  deliberative  duties 
claim. 

Wentworth  laid  before  them  a  provision  for 
the  immediate  necessities  of  government,  and 
more  especially  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army.  The  views  of  the  lord-deputy,  some- 
what more  reaching  than  their  own,  startled 
them  not  a  little.  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  the  son 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  broke  a  sullen  silence 
by  proposing  that  the  voluntary  contribution 
should  be  continued  for  another  year,  and  that 
a  Parliament  ahould  meantime  be  prayed  for. 
'*AAer  this  followed  again  a  long  silence,'* 
when  the  lord-deputy  called  on  Sir  William 
Parsons,  the  master  of  the  wards,  to  deliver 
his  opinion.  It  was  unfavourable.  "  I  was 
then  put  to  my  last  refuge,"  says  Wentworth, 
"  which  was  plainly  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  necessity  which  induced  mc  to  take  them 
to  counsel  in  this  business,  for  rather  than  fail 
in  so  necessary  a  duty  to  my  master,  J  would  un- 
dertake,  upon  the  peril  of  my  head,  to  make  the 
king*s  army  able  to  subsist,  and  to  provide  for  it- 
self amongst  them  without  their  help.  Howbeit, 
forth  of  ray  respect  to  themselves  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  put  this  fair  occasion  into  their 
hands,  not  only  to  express  their  ready  affections 
and  duties  to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  in 
their  own  particular  a  share  in  the  honour  and 
thanks  of  so  noble  a  work,  but  also  that  the 
proposition  of  this  next  contribution  might 
move  from  the  Protestants,  as  it  did  this  year 
from  the  Papists,  and  so  these  no  more  in  show 
than  substance  to  go  before  those  in  their 
cheerfulness  and  readiness  to  serve  his  maj- 
esty; ...  so  as  my  advice  should  be  unto 
them,  to  make  an  offer  under  their  hands  to  his 
majesty  of  this  next  year's  contribution,  with 
the  desire  of  a  Parliament,  in  such  sort  as  is 
contained  in  their  offer,  which  herewith  I  send 
you  enclosed.  They  are  so  horribly  afraid  that 
the  contribution  money  should  be  set  as  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  their  inheritances,  as  they 
would  redeem  it  at  any  rate,  so  as  upon  the 
name  of  a  Parliament  thus  proposed,  it  was  some- 
thing strange  to  see  how  instantly  they  gave  con- 
sent to  this  proposition,  with  all  the  cheerfulness 
possible,  and  agreed  to  have  the  letter  drawn, 


merly  done  by  other  deputies,  yet  I  conceived  it  was  a  doty 
I  owed  them,  being  as  then  but  a  private  person,  as  also  to 
show  an  example  to  others  what  would  always  become  them  to 
the  supreme  gouemoTt  whom  it  should  please  his  majesty  to 
set  over  them.**  This  was  a  subtle  disiinctuin,  which  theif 
lordships  did  not  afterward  find  they  had  much  profited  by. 
*  '*  I  desire,"  Wentworth  had  demanded  of  Ccn^,  **  that 
the  orders  set  down  for  the  privy  council  of  England  might 
be  sent  unto  us,  with  this  addition,  that  no  man  speak  cov- 
ered save  the  deputy,  and  that  their  speech  may  nut  be  di- 
rected one  to  another,  but  only  to  the  deputy  ;  as  also,  ta- 
king notice  of  their  negligent  meetings  upon  committees, 
which,  indeed,  is  passing  ill,  to  command  ms  straitly  to 
cause  thsm  to  attcad  thoie  tervioea  as  in  dnty  thsy  ought  * 
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which  you  have  here  signed  with  all  their 
hands."* 

A  "Parliament!"  This  word,  Wentworlh 
knew,  woiiltl  sound  harshly  in  the  ear  of  Charles, 
who  had,  by  this  time,  prohibited  its  very  men- 
tion in  England.  But  he  saw,  from  what  had 
oecurrcd  in  the  council,  in  what  consideration 
the  mere  name  was  held  there ;  and  he  saw, 
moreover,  abroad  among  the  nation,  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  it,  which  might,  by  a  bold  move- 
ment, be  even  wrested  to  the  purpose  of  tyr- 
anny, but  could  never,  with  any  safety  to  that 
cause,  bo  altogether  avoided. 

Nor  was  tliis  aspect  of  aflkirs  forced  upon 
Wcntworth  by  necessity  alone.  He  had  cer- 
tainly entered  Ireland  with  one  paramount  ob- 
ject, that  of  making  his  master  *'  the  most  ab- 
Bolutc  prince  in  Christendom,"  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded that  **  conquered  country."  Wealthier 
he  meant  her  to  become,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  exactions ;  but  a  slave  he  had  resolved  to 
make  her,  in  so  far  as  the  popular  control  was 
to  be  admitted  over  her  government.  Yet  it 
has  been  shown  that  Wentworth  was  not  a 
vain  man  ;  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  the  occasion  and  the  time ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  ho  entered  Ireland  by  no 
means  assured  of  being  able  to  carry  his  pur- 
poses into  effect  by  the  simple  and  straight- 
forward machinery  of  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  king  might  see  in  Parliaments  nothing  but 
an  unnecessary  obstruction  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  will,  and  might  have  directed 
Wentworth  to  "  put  them  off*  handsomely,"  or 
otherwise.  But  Wentworth  had  impressions 
of  his  own  which  were  not  to  be  so  got  rid  of 
These  Parliaments — which  had  been  only  hur- 
riedly glanced  at  by  the  averted  eye  of  Charles, 
on  some  occasion  when  he  had  been  forced  to 
*^come  at  the  year's  end  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,"  and  to  whom  the  notion  they  had  con- 
veyed was  simply  the  strengthening  his  con- 
viction that  "  such  assemblies  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  cats,  they  ever  grew  cursed  with  age" 
— these  Parliaments  were  known  thoroughly, 
and  were  remembered  profoundly  by  Went- 
worth. He  had  been  conversant  with  the 
measures,  and  connected  with  the  men.  He 
had  been  the  associate  of  Pym,  and  had  spoken 
and  voted  in  the  same  ranks  with  Eliot.  Such 
an  experience  might  be  abhorred,  but  could  not 
be  made  light  of\  and  that  mighty  power,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  sometime  portion,  never 
deserted  the  mind  of  Wentworth.  He  boldly 
suffered  its  image  to  confront  him,  that  he 
might  the  better  resist  its  spirit  and  divert  its 
tendency. 

*  Straflfiird  IHipora,  vol.  i.,  p.  98.99.  With  charact eristic 
purpikho  Weotwiirth  «ut>joiuii  to  thisUcsputch  a  priTRtc  note 
to  CiMikfi :  "  I  should  humlilj  advise  that  in  some  part  of 
yuar  ni'zt  letter  you  w.mld  lie  pleased  to  frive  a  touch  with 
rour  pen  concerninfr  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  such  as  i  might  show 
nim,  for  he  deserves  it ;  ami  it  will  encourage  the  well-af- 
fected, and  affright  the  otiicr.  when  they  shall  see  their  ac- 
tu-ns  are  rightly  andersttMKl  by  his  majesty  ;  and  alw  stone 
fiKMt  W4»rds  for  the  lord  •chancellor,  the  Limi  Cork,  the  L«ird 
of  Ormund,  and  tite  I^ird  Mountnoms ;  and  chiefly  to  cz- 

KB88  in  yiiur  deMpatrb  that  his  majesty  will  think  of  their 
■ire  for  a  Parliament,  and  betwixt  this  and  Christmas 
vire  them  a  fair  and  gracious  answer,  fur  the  very  hope  of 
it  will  give  them  great  cuntenlment,  and  make  them  go  on 
Tary  willingly  with  their  payments."  Had  none  of  these 
mrni  afterwani  thwarted  him  in  his  gr^^t  despotic  projects, 
Wentworth  would  have  sought  every  means  of  corering 
them  with  rewards,  to  which  he  recognised  no  vtint  or 
«,  «h«n  called  fur  by  his  notion  of  public  atnricc. 


When  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  therefore,  he 
was  quite  prepared  for  the  mention  of  Parlia- 
ment—even for  the  obligation  of  granting  it. 
He  had  not  watched  human  nature  superficially* 
though,  unfortunately,  he  missed  of  the  final 
knowledge.  He  would  have  retained  that  en- 
gine whose  wondrous  effects  he  had  witnessed, 
and  had  even  assisted  in  pn)ducing.  He  would 
have  compelled  it  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  ser- 
vice of  its  new  master,  as  of  late  in  withstand- 
ing his  pleasure.  And  Wentworth  could  not 
but  feel,  probably,  that  the  foundation  for  so 
vast  a  scheme  as  his,  which  was  to  imbodj  so 
many  far-stretching  assumptions,  might  be  not 
unsafely  propped  at  the  first  with  a  little  rerer- 
ence  of  authority.*  He  would  set  up  a  Parlia- 
ment, for  instance,  which  should  make  itself 
**  eminent  to  posterity  as  the  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity that  ever  befell  this  nation" — by  the  ex- 
traordinary and  notable  process  of  being  forced 
to  confirm  the  king's  claim  to  unlimited  prerog- 
ative !  That  **  way  of  Parliaments,"  it  is  eri- 
dent  from  many  passages  in  his  despatches,  he 
could  not  but  covet,  even  while  he  spoke  of 
leaving  "  such  forms,"  and  betaking  himself  to 
"  his  majesty's  undoubted  privilege."  Power, 
indeed,  was  the  great  law  of  Wentw^orth's  be- 
ing ;  but  from  all  this  it  may  be  fairly  sap- 
posed,  that  even  over  the  days  of  his  highest 
and  most  palmy  state  lingered  the  uneasy  fear 
that  he  might,  after  all,  have  mistaken  the  na- 
ture of  power,  and  be  doomed  as  a  sacrifice  at 
last  to  its  truer,  and  grander,  and  more  lasting 
issues.  The  fatal  danger  he  frequently  chal- 
lenged— the  **  at  peril  of  my  head,"  which  so 
often  occurs  in  his  despatches  —  must  have 
unpleasantly  betrayed  this  to  his  confederates 
in  Iiondon. 

A  Parliament,  then,  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  must  ultimately  be  summoned  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  was  cautious  in  communicating 
this  to  the  English  council.  **  My  opinion  as 
touching  a  Parliament,"  ho  writes  to  Cooke, 
"  I  am  still  gathering  for,  but  shall  be  very 
cautious  and  cunctativc  in  a  business  of  so 
great  weight,  naturally  distrusting  my  judg- 
ment, and  more  here,  where  I  am  in  a  sort  yet 
a  stranger,  than  in  places  where  I  had  been 
bred,  versed,  and  acquainted  in  the  afifairs  and 
with  the  conditions  of  men  ;  so  as  I  shall  hard- 
ly be  ready  so  soon  to  deliver  myself  therein 
as  formerly  I  writ ;  but,  God  willing,  I  shall 
transmit  that  and  my  judgrnent  upon  many 
other  the  chief  services  of  his  majesty  betwixt 
this  and  Christmas.  I  protest  unto  you  it  is 
never  a  day  I  do  not  beat  my  brains  about 
them  some  hours,  well  foreseeing  that  the 
chief  success  of  all  my  labours  will  consist 


*  On  one  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  the  attor- 
ney-general in  England  much  wished,  as  he  fancied,  to 
strengthen  the  famous  Pnyninirs*  act  by  an  abolition  of  cer» 
tain  incidents  attached  to  it,  Wentworth  o|i|KMed  him  in  an 
elalxirate  argument.  I  quote  a  rcmurkable  pasnago  fmm  lh« 
despatch :  "  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  these  matteni 
of  form  it  is  the  l>est  m»t  to  be  wiser  than  th<ise  that  went 
before  as.  but  '  start  super  vuu  aiUiquas.*  For  Letter  it  u 
to  follow  th*  old  track  in  this  particular^  Ikam  question  Ika 
validity  of  all  the  statutes  enacted  sinet  Poiming^s  act ;  fw 
if  this  which  is  done  in  conformity  thereunto  b€  not  suficitnt 
to  warrant  the  summons  of  this  present  Parliament^  then  wtrt 
all  those  Parliaments  upon  the  same  growids  unlawfully  u- 
semhled^  and  consequently  all  their  acts  void ;  which  t»  m 
point  far  better  to  sleep  in  peaee^  than  wMtetssarily  or/mT' 
tker  to  be  ciM*rMrf.*'-Vol.  i.,  p.  S09. 
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mach  in  providently  and  discreetly  choosing 
and  saddening  my  first  ground  ;  for  if  that 
chance  to  be  mislayed  or  left  loose,  the  higher 
I  go,  the  greater  and  more  sudden  will  be  the 
downcome."*  Some  short  time,  however,  af- 
ter the  date  of  this  letter,  be  forwarded  an 
elaborate  despatch  to  the  secretary  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  king.  In  this  despatch  he 
insisted  very  strongly  on  the  wide  distinction 
between  English  ^nd  Irish  Parliaments  which 
had  been  planted  by  the  act  of  Poynings.t  he 
dwelt  on  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  al- 
leged various  powerful  reasons  in  that  regard. 
He  claimed  also  the  permission  to  issue  the 
writs  instantly ;  for  if  they  were  deferred  till 
the  voluntary  contribution  should  again  be 
about  to  terminate,  they  would  appear,  he  ar- 

*  Stniffiird  Pspen,  toI.  i.,  p.  134.  More  genuine  and 
ch3r«ct«>ri»tic  ttul  whs  a  letter  he  enclosed  by  the  same 
aiessenj;;er  to  L<ird  Carlile :  *'  I  am  yet  ingathering  with 
all  passible  circamspectioa  my  observations,  where,  U|)on 
what,  and  when  to  adTise  a  reformation,  and  to  set  myself 
intn  the  way  of  it,  under  God^s  food  blessing,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  wisdom.  I  shall,  Iwfore  it  be  long,  be 
hpe  to  retam  the  fruit  of  my  labours  to  be  examined  and 
consiJered  on  that  side,  and  then  rightly  disposed  to  set  them 
on  work  and  pursue  them  here  with  effect,  taking  along 
with  me  thoae  two  great  household  gods,  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  rererenced  in  the  courts,  and  sway  in  the  actions 
of  pnnces— hnnour  and  justice.  These  councils,  1  confess, 
are  secret  ooes^  it  hemg  one  of  my  ckufest  cares  to  conceal 
ajr  iaientietu  from  them  all  heret  as  they,  with  the  same  in- 
dustry, pry  into  me,  and  sift  every  comer  for  them ;  and 
tliis  I  do,  to  the  end  I  might,  if  it  lie  possible;  win  from  them 
tngenooas  and  clear  advice,  wAtcA  /  am  nire  never  to  have 
if  thejf  once  discover  kom  I  stand  ejected ;  for  then  it  is  the 
gemuu  of  this  place  to  soothe  the  dfrpu/y,  be  he  in  the  right 
or  wrong  J  till  they  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  f mi- 
tiam  af  their  own  ends,  aud  then  at  after  to  accuse  him,  even 
mf  those  things  wherein  themselves  had  awrincipal  share,  as 
well  in  the  eomuel  as  in  the  execution.  GoA  deliTer  me  from 
this  ill  sort  of  men,  and  give  me  grace  so  far  to  see  into  them 
befnreliand,  as  that  neither  my  master's  serrico  or  mjrself 
Buffer  by  them.  My  lord,  I  ever  weary  you  when  1  begin, 
aad  judge  how  I  should  have  troubled  you  if  the  wind  had 
■tood  oftener  for  England.*'  The  Earl  of  Strafford  had  meU 
■aeholy  and  disastrous  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  account  by 
IVentworth  **of  the  genius  of  that  place."  Some  of  the 
■ca  who  hunted  him  most  fiercely  to  the  scaffold  were  men 
that  had  been  willing  instruments  of  his  worst  power  in  Ire- 
Uad. 

t  The  origin  of  this  act  has  been  alreaily  adverted  to. 
Hie  popular  leaders  in  England  declHimcd  strongly  against 
Wcntworth's  interpretation  of  it.  If  moanurcs  were  pnidu- 
eed,  they  maintained,  of  sufficient  weight  to  satisfy  the  king 
nod  onuncii,  the  intention  of  thu  law  was  fulfilled  ;  for,  they 
argned,  it  was  never  designed  to  preclude  the  members  of 
Parliament,  when  onre  assembled,  from  introducing  such 
other  topics  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  the  general 
-welfare.  Wentworth,  on  the  other  hand,  strenuously  con- 
tended that  the  express  letter  of  the  law  was  not  to  be  thus 
evaded  ;  that  the  previous  appnihation  of  the  king  and  coun- 
eil  was  distinctly  required  to  each  proposition  :  and  that  no 
other  mrasnies  could  ever  be  mode  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Sarely,  however,  looking  at  the  orisin  of  the  measure,  the 
popalsr  is  the  just  construction.  The  act  was  designed, 
with  n  bpnelical  purpose,  to  lodge  the  initiative  power  of 
PniJinment  in  the  English  council,  as  a  protection  against 
the  tyranny  of  lords  and  deputies.  But  once  establish  this 
power,  and  the  restraint  was  designed  lo  terminate.  Great 
waa  the  opportunity,  however,  for  Wentworth,  and  he  made 
the  moat  of  it.  Poynings'  art  was  his  shield.  **  I  am  of 
opinion,"  he  writes  to  Cooke, "  there  rannot  be  anything  in- 
vaded, which  in  reason  of  state  ought  to  be  by  his  majesty's 
depoty  preserved  with  a  more  hallowed  can;,  thau  Poy- 
nings* act,  and  which  I  shall  never  willingly  suffer  to  be 
touched  or  blemished,  more  than  my  right  e^'e.** — Vol.  i.,  p. 
T79.  Again,  when  the  English  attorney  ppiposed  S'imething 
which  the  Urtd-deputv  feared  might  work  atrainstthu  stabil- 
ity ff  the  Poynmgs*  bill,  Wentworth  descrilMid  it,  "A 
Blighty  power  gotten  by  the  wisdom  of  fornipr  limes ;  and 
it  would  be  imputed  to  this  age,  I  fear,  as  a  mighty  lacheti 
bf  those  that  shall  still  succeed,  ihoiild  we  now  bn  so  im- 
mnvident  aa  to  lose  it ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  so  zealous  am 
I  for  the  prerogatives  of  my  master,  so  infinitely  in  love  with 
this  in  especial,  that  m^  hand  shall  never  bo  had  as  an  in- 
emment  of  so  (atal  a  diaservice  to  the  crown  as  I  judge  the 
nauttal  or  weakening  this  power  would  be." 


guod,  to  issue  from  necessity,  the  Parliament 
would  he  imholdcned  to  clog  their  grants  with 
conditions,  "and  conditions  arc  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  any  subjects,  much  k\ss  with  this 
people,  where  your  majesty's  absolute  sover- 
eignty goes  much  higher  than  it  is  taken  (per- 
haps) to  be  in  England.'*  A  detailed  plan  suc- 
ceeded his  many  and  most  emphatic  reasons, 
which  unquestionably  "clinched"  them.  The 
Parliament  that  was  to  be  summoned,  Went- 
worth pledged  himself  should  be  divided  into 
two  sessions,  the  first  of  which  should  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  subject  of  supplies, 
while  the  second,  which  might  be  held  six 
months  ailerward,  should  be  occupied  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  "  graces,"  and  other  na- 
tional measures,  which  his  majesty  so  fearfully 
apprehended.  Now  the  Parliament,  Went- 
worth reasoned,  would,  in  its  first  session,  in 
all  probability,  grant  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
expenditure  of  three  years,  and  this  once  se- 
cured, the  "graces"  might  be  flung  over,  if 
necessar)'.  Farther,  the  lord-deputy  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  procure  the  return  of  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that 
both  parties,  being  nearly  balanced  against  each 
other,  might  be  more  easily  managed.  He 
proposed,  moreover,  to  obtain  qualifications  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  military  officers,  whose 
situations  would  render  them  dependant  on  pro- 
pitiating the  pleasure  of  the  lord-deputy.  Then, 
he  urged,  with  the  parties  nearly  equal,  they 
might  easily  be  kept  in  an  equal  condition  of 
restraint  and  harmlessness,  since  the  Catholics 
might  be  privately  warned,  that  if  no  other  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  on  tliem 
the  legal  fines  ;  while  all  that  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  Protestants  in  check  would  be  to  hint 
to  them  that,  until  a  regular  revenue  was  es- 
tablished, the  king  could  not  let  go  the  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  irritate  the  recusants  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal  statutes.  "  In 
the  higher  house,"  Wentworth  concluded, 
**  your  majesty  will  have.  I  trust,  the  bishops 
wholly  for  you ;  the  titular  lords,  rather  than 
come  over  themselves,  will  put  their  proxies 
into  such  safe  hands  as  may  be  thought  of  on 
this  side ;  and  in  the  rest,  your  majesty  hath 
such  interest,  what  out  of  duty  to  the  crown, 
and  obnoxiousness  in  themselves,  as  I  do  not 
apprehend  much,  indeed  any,  difficulty  amongst 
them." 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document 
is  given  in  an  appendix,  and  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  turn  to  it  there. 

I/Ct  him  turn  afterward  to  the  dying  words 
of  its  author,  and  sympathize,  if  he  can,  with 
the  declaration  they  conveyed,  that  *'  he  was 
so  far  from  being  against  Parliaments,  that  he 
did  always  think  Parliaments  in  England  to  be 
the  happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  na- 
tion, and  the  best  means,  under  God,  to  make 
the  king  and  his  people  happy."  In  what  sense 
these  words  were  intended,  imder  what  dark 
veil  their  real  object  was  concealed,  the  reader 
may  now  judge.  It  is  uplifted  before  him. 
Those  five  sections  by  which  Charles  is  "  ftilly 
persuaded  to  condescend  to  the  present  calling 
of  a  Parliament" — the  notice  of  the  villanous 
juggle  of  the  "  two  sessions,"  with  which  the 
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wretched  people  are  to  be  giilled — tl»e  chiick- 
lin|r  mention  of  the  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
*M)ie  fh^rhtfiil  apprehension  which  at  this  time 
makes  their  hearts  beat" — tlie  complacent  pro- 
vision made  for  the  alternative  of  their  "start- 
ing aside'* — ^the  king  who  is  to  be  able,  and 
the  minister  who  is  to  be  ready,  **to  chastise 
such  forgetfulness/'  and  **  justly  to  punish  so 
groat  a  forfeit  as  this  must  needs  be  judged  to 
be  in  them" — all  these  things  have  long  ago 
been  expiated  by  Wentworth  and  his  master ; 
but  their  damning  record  remains  against  those 
who  would  proclaim  that  expiation  to  have 
been  unjustly  demanded. 

Overwhelmed  by  his  ministers  project, 
Charles  at  last  yielded.*  Still,  even  while, 
reluctantly,  he  consented,  he  could  not  see  al- 
together clearly  the  necessity  for  **  these  things 
being  done  these  ways,"  and  all  the  assurances 
of  the  lord-deputy  could  not  prevent  Charles 
bidding  him,  **as  for  that  hydra,  take  good 
heed  ;  for  you  know  that  here  I  have  found  it 
as  well  cunning  as  malicious.  It  is  true  that 
your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  he  the 
vorxe  for  my  gervice^  though  their  obttinacy  make 
you  to  break  them^for  I  fear  that  they  hare  gome 
ground  to  demand  more  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to 
me.  Tliis  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confi- 
dence in  your  courage  and  dexterity ;  that,  in 
that  case,  you  would  set  me  down  there  an 
example  what  to  do  here^ 

wentworth  now  issued  his  writs  for  a  Par- 
liament to  be  instantly  held  in  Dublin,  and  great 
joy  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  privy 
council  were  summoned,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law^  of  Poynings,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  propositions  to  be  transmitted 
to  England  as  subjects  for  discussion  in  the 
session.  "  To  gain  this  first  entrance  into  the 
work,"  "Wentworth  observes,  **  I  thought  it  fit 
to  intrust  it  in  this  manner  with  a  committee, 
not  only  to  expedite  the  thing  itself  the  more, 
but  also  better  to  discover  how  their  pulses 
beat,  wherein  I  conceived  they  would  deliver 
themselves  more  freely  than  if  I  had  been  pres- 
ent amongst  them  myself."  Soon,  however, 
while  the  lord-deputy  waited  without,  he  was 
rejoined  by  his  trusty  counsellors  Wandesford 
and  Radcliffe,  with  the  news  that  their  associ- 
ates were  restive ;  that  they  were  proposing 
all  sorts  of  popular  laws  as  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  houses ;  and  that,  as  to  subsidies, 
they  quite  objected  to  transmitting  a  bill  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  at  discretion,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  amount  should  be  specified, 
and  confined  within  the  strictest  limits  of  ne- 
cessity. **  1  not  knowing  what  this  might  grow 
to,"  writes  Wentworth,  **  went  instantly  unto 
them,  where  they  were  in  council,  and  told 
them  plainly  I  feared  they  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  thus  consulting  .what  might  please  the 
people  in  a  Parliament,  when  it  would  better 
become  a  privy  council  to  consider  what  might 
dease  the  king,  and  induce  bim  to  call  one." 
The  imperious  deputy  next  addressed  them  in 
a  very  long  and  able  speech,  pressed  upon  them 
the  neceasities  of  the  nation,  and  the  only 
modes  of  arresting  them.  *<  The  king  there- 
fore desires,"  he  continued,  "  this  great  work 
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may  he  set  on  his  right  foot,  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment as  the  more  beaten  path  he  covets  to 
walk  in.  yet  not  viore  legal  than  if  done  ly  hit  vrt* 
rngaUre  royal,  rehcre  the  ordinary  way  faiU  him. 
If  this  people,  then,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  cast 
ofC  his  gracious  proposals  and  their  own  safety, 
it  must  be  done  without  them ;  and  for  myseU*. 
as  their  true  friend,  I  must  let  them  know  that 
I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will  altogether  sare 
me  the  trouble,  hasten  in  their  advice,  and  af* 
ford  their  best  means  for  the  fulfilling  these  liia 
so  good  intentions.  That,  as  a  faithful  serrant 
to  my  master,  I  shall  counsel  his  majesty  to 
attempt  it  first  by  the  ordinary  means ;  disap- 
pointed there,  where  he  may  with  so  much 
right  expect  it,  I  could  not^  in  a  cause  so  just  mnd 
necessary ,  deny  to  appear  for  him  in  the  head  of 
that  army,  and  there  either  persuade  them  fully  kt» 
majesty  had  reason  on  his  side^  or  else  think  it  a 
great  honour  to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  that  wherein 
both  justice  and  piety  had  so  far  convinced  my 
judgment  as  not  left  me  wherewithal  to  make 
one  argument  for  denying  myself  unto  com- 
mands so  justly  called  for  and  laid  upon  me." 
In  conclusion,  Wentworth  gave  them  a  still 
more  characteristic  warning:  "Again  I  did 
beseech  them  to  look  well  about,  and  be  wise 
by  others'  harms.  They  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  misfortunes  these  meetings  had  run  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years  ;  that  therefore  they  were 
not  to  strike  their  foot  upon  the  same  stone  of 
distrust  which  had  so  often  broken  them ;  for  I 
could  tell  them  as  one  that  had,  it  may  be,  held 
my  eyes  as  open  upon  those  proceedings  as 
another  man,  that  what  other  accident  this 
mischief  might  be  ascribed  unto,  there  was 
nothing  else  that  brought  it  upon  us  but  the 
king's  standing  justly  to  have  the  honour  of 
trust  from  his  people,  and  an  ill-grounded,  nar- 
row suspicion  of  theirs,  which  would  not  be 
ever  entreated,  albeit  it  stood  with  all  the  rea- 
son and  wisdom  in  the  world.  This  was  that 
spirit  of  the  air  that  w^alked  in  darkness  be- 
twixt tbem,  abusing  both,  whereon  if  once  one 
beam  of  light  and  truth  had  happily  reflected. 
it  had  vanished  like  smoke  before  it  !"* 

The  council  could  not  hold  to  one  of  their 
purposes  in  the  presence  of  such  overawing 
energy,  '*  whereupon  they  did,  with  all  cheer- 
fulness, assent  unto  the  council;  professed 
they  would  entirely  conform  themselves  unto 
it ;  acknowledged  it  was  most  reasonable  thia 

*  See  Straflurd  Papen,  toI.  i.,  p.  SM-Ml,  fhr  th«  d»- 
■patch,  in  which  thew  thin^  an  all  moat  happiir  dearribad. 
Laud,  in  a  aubaequent  letter,  airea  Wentwoith  ioa»  ae- 
count  uf  the  way  in  which  the  deapatch  had  been  reoeivadi 
I  extract  one  amuaing  paaaage :  "The  next  day,  at  Oima- 
wich,  year  deapatch  tu  Secretary  Cooke  waa  read  to  tW 
comniittee,  the  king  preaent,  order  riven  for  oa  to  meet,  and 
fur  speed  of  our  anawer  to  yon.  If  apeed  be  not  nuula  to 
your  mind,  I  am  not  in  faalt,  and  I  hope  yoa  will  hava  all 
thinga  in  time.  Eveivbodr  liked  your  carnage  and  dia- 
rourae  to  the  council,  but  thought  it  too  long,  md  thui  tsm 
MMch  strength  was  fut  upom  it :  6iif  you  tmy  ste  whmi  it  is 
to  be  an  able  speaker.  Tour  old  friend  aays  he  had  rather 
Me  yon  talk  aomething  into  the  exchequer,  bat  he  pleaaaa 
himself  extremely  to  see  how  able  Bmtua  is  in  the  v 


house  !  And  wot  you  what !  When  we  came  to  thia  na^ 
aage  in  your  despatch, '  Again  I  did  heaeech  them  tu  fouk 
well  about,  and  to  be  wiae  by  othen'  hama ;  they  were  aot 
Ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  theae  meatinjga  had  ma  in  Eag- 
land  of  late  yeara,'  dec.  Here  m  r0o4frien4  of  fomrs  talcr^ 
posed,  *  fuomm  pars  wtagnafm/  I  hope  yon  will  charga 
thia  iiome  upon  my  LonI  dottingtoo ;  ha  hath  ao  maay 
Spaniah  trieka,  that  1  cannot  tell  how  to  tmat  him  for  any- 
thing but  making  of  lega  to  fair  ladiaa.**— Ar^eri  PsmerSt 
Tol7i.,p.i»,SM. 
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kingdom  should  defray  itself;  that  tliey  would 
not  ofler  the  pardon,  or  any  other  act  that  might 
bear  the  interpretation  of  a  condition ;  that  they 
would  send  over  no  other  laws  but  such  as  I 
should  like ;  nay,  if  I  pleased,  they  would  send 
OYcr  the  bill  of  subsidy  alone.*** 

Another  obstruction  remained,  which  was 
as  fiercely  and  immediately  disposed  of  The 
council  had  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  lord- 
deputy  the  existence  of  an  ancient  custom, 
"Whereby  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  claimed  the 
right  of  being  consulted  respecting  the  project- 
ed measures,  but  which  Wentworth  had  at 
once  silenced  by  '*  a  direct  and  round  answer." 
Four  days  after  this,  however,  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
gal,  on  behalf  of  his  brother  peers,  obtained  an 
interview,  and,  as  the  deputy  described,  "  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  kind  of  elaborate  way,  told 
me,"  d^.,  &c.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  add, 
that  so  peremptory  and  supremely  contemptu- 
ous was  \Ventworth*8  reception  of  these  tra- 
ditionary claims,  that  the  Lord  Fingal  was  fain 
to  escape  from  bis  presence  with  a  submissive 
apology,  t 

Nothing  remained  now  but  the  elections. 
Some  difficulty  attended  them  at  the  first,  but 
one  or  two  resolute  measures  quelled  it 4  In 
July,  1634,  an  admirably  balanced  party  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  assembled  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons. 

With  extraordinary  pomp  and  ceremony^  the 
lord -deputy  proceeded  to  meet  them.  His 
speech,  however,  was  more  startling  than  his 
splendour.  He  began  by  telling  them  that  two 
sessions  should  be  held ;  and  that  the  first, 
''according  to  the  natural  order,"  should  be 
devoted  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  second  to 
the  subject.  **  In  demanding  supplies/*  he 
continued,  "  I  only  require  you  to  provide  for 
yoar  own  safety ;  I  expect,  therefore,  your 

•  Strafford  Pftp«in.  rol.  i.,  p.  255.  To  thi«  Wentworth 
slirwwdlj  rabjoiDS, "  But  I,  not  thmkiii;^  it  lit  it  should  come 
wo  wnslr  from  the  king  without  some  cxpri'ssion  of  care  for 
th«  goad  forernment  of  his  people,  hnve  CBUMed  it  to  be  ac- 
cooipaBied,  as  you  will  receive  it,  by  this  exprovs.*' 

"f  Sea  the  deputy's  own  account,  Strafford  Papen,  toI.  i.. 
p.  946,U7. 

t    **The  priertf  and  JeRuits  hnre,^  writes  Wentworth,  in 

»  ^^ry  aMe  dnpatrh  to  Oioke,  "  are  very  busy  iu  the  elcc- 

^^fm  of  koi^hts  and  bunresses  for  this  Parhament,  call  the 

People  to  their  niasses,  and  ihore  cliuni^i^  tiicm.  <in  |«in  of 

^sccAmoniratioD,  to  give  their  viicr  with  no  Protestant.    I 

Purpose  hereafter  to  iiuestion  some  of  thf:in,  briii;;r.  itidcfd, 

^    ^*ry  insufferable  thing  for  them  thus  t<>  interpose   in 

^'••t  which  are  purely  civil,  and  of  pa-ssinir  ill  conscquenre 

^  '^rtrm  and  inflame  the  snbji'its  one  ai,'uinst  another :  and, 

^«»Jbe  lest  resort,  to  bring  it  to  a  din  rt  parti/  of  Protestant 

•*«  Popisf,  tpkich  surtly  is  to  he  urmdrti  as  much  as  nay 

■*•  watts  mr  nuvibers  mete  the  frrenttr.     A  hhrnff  that, 

°*"»BBet  onbv  these  fellows,  rumcd  hiuuM-lf  mutinously  in 

^*  eWtion  ni burgesses  for  this  tuwn,  wo  brouuht  into' the 

V**^ Chamber  upon  an  ore  trnns,  whm',  up-m  what  he 

f.    .^■'"^*T  his  hand,  we  fined  him  JC'MK  aii>I  iToHO  more 

^ JUi  euntempl  in  refusing  to  set  his  hand  in  iin<ither  jiort 

^  nil  eiauii nation,  both  at  the  council  \nKiTd  and  in  ofien 

?J|?t,diuiiling  him  for  evi;r  bearinsr  that  oflice  hereaftrr  in 

l^/tty ;  which  wrought  so  g»»t«l  an  effect,  as  giving  order 

^''••Btly  for  chusing  of  a  now  fthenfF.  and  cfmig  on  the 

*n(Uj  wiih  the  election  acrain,  the.  voices  were  ull  order* 

jf  ^a;  and  the  conformilil*;  proving  the  greater  number, 

2^iiB,  the  king's  senreant  and  rei.-ordcr  of  this  town,  and 

***»»n  Barry,  »  Protestant,  were  chosen;   the  former 

**nof  I  intend  to  nake  the  s{H<aker,  Im  jntr  a  vor^'  ablo 

Itofi^  that  purpom*.  snd  one  I  assure  mvself  will  m  all 

»iMi  tpplj  himsalf  to  his  majesty's  ser>n;e."— .S7ro/brd 

'VFW.tuI.  I.,  p.  MO. 

i  "It  was  the  greatest  civility  and  splendour,"  writes 
"estworth,  **  Ireland  ever  saw.  A  very  gallant  ni»bility 
•■J  ffCtttry  appcrared,  far  above  that  I  exr»«*cti!il." — Vol.  i.', 
P-!7ft.  See  a  programme  in  the  Diog.  Bni.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
liH,  4165. 
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I  contributions  will  be  both  liberal  and  perma- 
I  nent :  that  is,  there  must  be  a  standing  reve- 
nue (mark  it  well)  provided  by  you  to  supply 
and  settle  the  constant  payments  of  the  army ; 
for  it  is  far  below  my  great  master  to  come  at 
every  year's  end,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to 
entreat  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  preserve 
yourselves."  Moreover,  he  told  them  that,  if 
they  expected  constant  protection  without  con- 
tributing towards  it,  they  looked  for  more  than 
had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  *•  conquered  king- 
dom." A  bitter  warning  succeeded  this  of  the 
fate  of  English  Parliaments.  "  Take  heed,"  he 
said,  in  a  lesson  from  his  own  patriotic  experien- 
ces, *<take  heed  of  private  meetings  and  con- 
sults in  your  chambers,  by  design  and  privity 
aforehand  to  contrive  how  to  discourse  and  car- 
ry the  public  affairs  when  you  come  into  the 
houses ;  for,  besides  that  they  are  in  themselves 
unlawful,  and  punishable  in  a  grievous  measure, 
I  never  knew  them  in  all  my  experience  to  do 
any  good  to  the  public  or  to  any  particular  man. 
I  have  often  known  them  do  much  harm  to  both." 
With  these  were  mingled  some  just  entreat- 
ments.  •*  Divide  not  nationally  betwixt  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  The  king  makes  no  distinction 
betwixt  you,  but  reputes  you  all  without  preju- 
dice, and  that  upon  safe  and  true  grounds,  I 
assure  myself,  his  good  and  faithful  subjects. 
And  madness  it  were  in  you,  then,  to  raise  that 
wall  of  separation  amongst  yourselves.  If  you 
should,  you  know  who  the  old  proverb  deems 
likest  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and,  believe  me,  Eng- 
land will  not  prove  the  weakest.  But,  above 
all,  divide  not  between  the  interests  of  the  king 
and  his  people,  as  if  there  were  one  being  of 
the  king,  and  another  being  of  his  people." 
He  concluded  with  a  distinct  statement,  that 
their  conduct  during  the  session  should  be  at- 
tended, according  to  its  results,  with  punish- 
ment or  reward.* 

Not  in  words  only,  but  equally  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  delivery,  did  this  speech  proclaim  the 
despotic  genius  of  I^rd  Wentworth.  Here  he 
resorted  to  all  those  arts  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  despot ;  and  illustrated,  by  con- 
duct which  to  such  sufierficial  statesmen  as  my 
Lord  (>ottington  seemed  vain  and  unnecessary, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  character.  "  Well," 
he  writes  to  his  more  relying  friend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  *•  well,  spoken  it  is  since, 
good  or  bad  I  cannot  tell  whether ;  but  sure  I  am 
not  able  yet  to  help  myself  to  a  copy  of  it.  But 
as  it  was,  /  spake  ti  not  betwixt  my  tcethj  hut  mo 
loud  and  heartily  that  I  protest  unto  you  I  was 
faint  withal  at  the  present,  and  the  worse  for  it 
tico  or  three  days  after.  It  makes  no  matter,  for 
this  way  I  was  assured  they  should  have  sound  at 
least,  with  how  little  weight  soever  it  should  be  tU- 
tended.  And  the  sucecss  was  answerable ;  for 
had  it  been  loio  and  mildly  delivered,  I  might  pier- 
chance  have  gotten  from  them,  it  was  pretty  well ; 
whereas  this  way,  filling  one  of  their  senses  with 
noise,  and  amusing  the  rest  with  earnestness  and 
vehemence,  they  swear  {yet  forgive  them,  theyktuno 
not  what  they  say  !)  it  was  the  best  spoken  they 
ever  heard  in  their  lives.  Let  Cottington  crock  mt 
that  nut  7ioif."t 

Secure  of  his  measures,  Wentworth  demand- 
ed at  once  the  enormous  grant  of  six  subsi- 


*  Strafford  Papers,  tqI.  i.,  p.  SST-MO.       t  Ibid.,  p.  973. 
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dies.*    With  tlir  vlrw.  at  tho  same  time,  of  pre-  | 
venting  the  p().s.sii)ility  (»f  tho  parties  cominuni-  : 
eating  in  anyway  with  cacli  other. and  so  out-  j 
ting  from  bcnnaih  thern  every  ground  of  mutual  I 
reliance,  he  introduced  the  proposition  to  the  ! 
House  on  the  second  day  of  their  mectin*?.    Iff-  I 
norant  of  each  other's  sentiments — incapable  ' 
of  anything  like  a  plan  of  opposition — nothing  i 
was  lefl  for  Protestants  and  (.Catholics  but  to 
seek  to  rival  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  the  devo- 
tion of  loyalty.     The  subsidies  were  voted  un- 
conditionally.t  and  one  voice  of  profound  re- 
spect for  the  lord-deputy  rose  from  all.t    Not 
less  successful  was  his  management  of  the 
convocation  of  Irish  clergy,  which  had  been 
summoned  with  Parliament,  and  from  whom 
eight  subsidies  were  ultimately  procured.   For- 
tified with  his  money  hills,  and  just  as  the  ses- 
sion was  on  the  eve  of  closing,  Wcntworth 
turned  with  contempt  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords. ^    Here  had  been  opposition 

*  ]]«  hn<]  i^reat  ilitliculty  in  imlurinir  the  privy  counrit  to 
■reedc  tn  this.  At  Intt  he  prtrvailcd :  "  Sir  AJam  I.uflns," 
■•  he  wrilcs  tn  CiM)ke,  "  fint  (irginniii?  tho  dancr.  whirh 
it  now  the  Krcmid  time  hn  hath  done  tho  kinf;  {lassin^  Rciod 
Mnrinc  in  this  kind.*'— Vul.  i.,  p.  250.  Not  a  iiiu^lfl  MTvire 
did  Liird  Wcntwurth  erer  receive  withnut  ackn'jwledpini; 
it  itrongly  tu  thi*  kinp,  acconii^anied  by  thu  siM'i:ial  naoiiug 
of  tho»c  who  had  im)  RtTA't'd  him. 

t  Tho^  wpnt  th(>  tint  "  upttlrd  Babsidiac"  that  had  erer 
been  iiaid  in  Indand.     See  Pu|H:r»,  vul.  i.,  p.  307. 

t  S«'e  StnitTunl  Pajirrw,  vol.  i.,  p.  277-27'J.  One  restive 
nemlirr  there  wa«,  and  ime  only.  This  was  Sir  RolM'rt 
TallKJt ;  who,  havincr  mentumrd  SVuntworth  without  a  suf- 
ficiently awful  reitiMfit,  was  iristaiilly  (:X|M-lled,  and  cdinniit- 
ted  to  custody  till,  uii  his  kuces,  he  l>rgi;ed  panlon  of  the 
deputy.  CouiniouN'  Jourii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1  Itf.  Leiand,  vol.  m., 
p.  18.  Gnu  ca.<f«  may  lie  added  to  this  of  a  very  difTenMit 
character,  in  proof  thnt,  when  VVcntworlh  saw  the  menus 
of  advancing  tho  public  stirvicc,  evtin  at  the  cost  of  smiio 
penoual  c<iiisidt:r:itii>n,  hn  did  not  core,  to  waive  the  latter. 
Anion'4  the  pnu'lamations  he  had  iMurd  to  rc'^ul.ite  thn 
Parliaincutary  ^ittm?,  he  expn-ssly  fnrtiado  the  entrance)  of 
any  mcinber  of  eithur  house  with  his  swor^l,  and  all  olwvi-d 
this  except  ihit  youni(  Earl  of  Orniond,  who  tuld  the  ujt'her 
of  the  lil:u;k  nul  that  hn  hhouM  have  no  swonl  of  his  except 
through  his  hoily.  E^iuiilly  n>aoluto  was  his  an?w»-r  to  the 
fiery  qurstiuning  of  thit  lofd-dcputy  himself,  quietly  pnMlu- 
cin^  hiN  majesty's  writ,  which  had  called  hiin  tu  Parliament 
''cinctuin  cum  glailio,"  or  "  |«er  cincturam  gladii.**  The 
doubt  then  <iccurred  ti»  the  deputy  of  the  superior  value  of 
young  Ormoud's  si>rvicc  to  his  enmity  ;  and,  after  coniiulta- 
tion  with  " hi«  twu  friends.  Sir  (ito'rge  Radclilfe  and  Mr. 
Wandcsfonl,'*  the  youth  was  taken  into  favour.     I  am  obli- 

r!d  to  Mr.  (,'rofton  Ooker  for  the  favour  of  this  note,  which 
find  in  a  manuscript  translation  he  has  liern  giMid  enough 
to  lend  me,  of  the  Irish  |<orlion  of  the  travels  of  a  gascona- 
ding coxcomb  of  a  Fremhi.ian,  Sicur  de  la  Ituullaye-lt-Uouz. 
who  honour<:d  the  island  with  his  company  in  1044,  and 
obliged  the  world  with  a  most  amusing  acomnt  of  his  visit. 
This  very  Onnond  was  then  \ici^r«»y.  and  the  jiort  he  had 
himself  jilnyed  to  Lord  Wentwurth  was  cnriou.sly  enough 
rivallKd  on  this  occasion  by  the  -.Hustrious  Le  Uouz.  **  I 
followed  the  train,"  olisttrves  our  traveller,  in  Mr.  C-roker*s 
happy  translation,  '*  in  onlcr  to  enter  more  freely  inUi  the 
castle,  but  at  the  d'xir  thry  ordered  me  to  lay  down  my 
•wonl,  which  I  would  not  do,  saying  th^t.  t>eing  born  of  a 
condition  to  carry  it  before  the  king,  I  would  rather  nut  see 
the  castle  than  part  with  mv  arms.  A  geatlcman  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroy,  seeing  from  my  gallant  hearing  that  I 
was  a  Frrnchman,  tuok  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  *  Strangers 
shall  cm  this  occasion  be  morefavourFdlhiiii  rusidents,'  and 
he  brought  me  in.  I  replied  to  him  that  his  civility  equalled 
—that  ojf  the  French  towards  hit  nation^  when  thry  met  t?um 
M  Froiicc .'" 

♦  It  was  one  of  the  strokes  of  the  Icml-depnty's  policy  to 
aggravate  every  difforencc  between  the  two  houses.  He 
drscnlws,  with  singular  sarcasm,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
a  difference  of  this  sort.  **  Tho  Commons  would  not  confer 
with  the  thirds  unless  they  might  sit  and  he  covered  as  well 
as  their  lordships,  which  the  other  would  by  no  mt;ans  ail- 
mit.  Fi'r  my  part  I  did  iH't  lay  it  very  near  my  heart  to 
acrce  ihrm,  as  tnvini;  h»Teiofi>r»!  Si'en  the  clfrcts  which 
follow  when  they  af  in  strict  undervlandintr.  or  at  difTcr- 
•iice  aiiiriiii;si  ih.  mselvis.  I  s-uw  ]ilainly  that  keeping  them 
at  distancf  I  dul  avoni  their  joining  in  a  {letition  fur  the 
gnceM.**^S/fmfori  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  27». 


— the  positive  enactment  of  ▼arioos  salatary 
regulations— the  consideration  of  grieTances ! 
"  I  let  them  alone,"  says  one  of  his  despatches, 
"  till  the  last  day  that  I  came  into  the  House 
to  conclude  the  session ;  but  then,  being  very 
jealous  lest  in  my  time  anything  might  creep  in, 
and  grow  np(m  the  king*s  prerogatire  in  this 
tender  and  important  particular,*  I  clearly  de- 
clared they  had  tlierein  proceeded  farther  than 

they  had  warrant  for and  did  beseech 

their  lordships  to  lie  better  advised  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  not  to  exceed  that  power  which  was 
leO  them  by  that  la^r,  to  wit,  a  liberty  only  to 
ofTer  by  petition  to  the  deputy  and  council  such 
considerations  as  they  might  conceive  to  be 
good  for  the  Commonwealth,  by  them  to  be 
transmitted  for  laws,  or  staid,  as  to  them 
should  seem  best ;  whereimto  they  condescend- 
ed without  any  opposition.** 

The  English  ministers  were  rapt  in  delight  -= 
and  astonishment !  As  the  time  approached,  .^ 
however,  for  the  second  session — the  session^K 

of  •'  graces" — a  shadow  fell  over  their  congrat 

ulati(ms.     Bucklered  with  his  law  of  PoyningSv- 
the  lord-deputy  bravely  reassured  them.   "  Fo^^ 
my  own  part,"  he  wrote  to  Cooke,  in  the  ap»^ 
simile  of  an  amusement  which  he  was  then.  ii=^ 
the  intervals  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  ardentl^— 
given  to,  *'  for  my  own  part,  I  see  not  any  ha^^ 
ard  in  it,  considering  that  we  have  this  lym     — 
hound  in  our  power,"siill  to  take  off  when  ^r~ 
please  ;  which  is  not  so  easy  with  your  Parli^^ 
ments  of  England,  where  sometimes  they  hucrra 
loose,  forth  of  command,  choose  and  give  avm=^ 
their  own  game   as  they  list  themselves.''   ""j 
Farther,  however,  to  quiet  the  apprehensiosTMj 
of  Charles,  and  induce  him  to  suffer  the  co  «i- 
tinuancc  of  Parliament,  AVentworth  wrote    to 
the  king,  telling  him  that  the  lord-deputy  and 
his  council  meant  to  take  on  themselves  t.lie 
whole  responsibility  and  blame  of  refusing  K.I10 
obnoxious  graces,  while  the  whole  merit    of 
granting  such  as  might  be  granted  safely  should 
be  given  to  his  majesty. t 

Wcntworth  redeemed  his  pledge.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  proceedings  of  tbat 
session  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that 
the  arts  and  energy  of  the  first  session  were 
redoubled  to  a  greater  success  in  the  seconf . 
None  of  the  obnoxious  graces  were  accordetf. 
He  oiKmly  told  the  Parliament  that  he  had  re-" 
fused  even  to  transmit  them  to  England,  iwC 
asserted  his  right  to  do  this  under  the  law  of 
Poynings.^    Fur  a  time,  the  overbearing  eooi- 


*  The  law  of  Pov'nings. 

t  StrafTiird  Papers,  vul.  i.,  p.  305.    WentworiYii 
through  life,  notwithstanding  his  frightful  ilincsaas,  As 
niof t  passionate  fondness  for  huntinv  and  hawiiing.    h  ■ 
curious  to  observe,  in  his  accounts  of  these  amuseiDeiils,  m 
occasional  letiinir  out  of  another  nt^ect  he  mar  have  bada 
them,  liesides  that  of  personal  enj<tyment.    They  gav«  Ui 
an  opportunity  of  display.    **  Your  defeat  of  your  hawba 
s|K>rt  in  Wiltshire,'*  he  writes  at  about  this  time  toCoMii^ 
toil,  **  is  nothing  like  to  mine  ;  fur  (as  the  man  yov  wot 
said  by  the  piLeons)  here  hath  not  been  a  partridge  imi 
memory  of  man,  wi  as  having  a  passing  high-fljing  tans) 
am  even  setting  him  down,  end  to-murruw  purpciee,  ml' 
cast  or  two  of  s|)ar-hawks,  tu  betake  myself  to  fly  at  Ua 
birds,  ever  and  anon  taking  them  on  the  pate  with  a  In 
It  IS  eicclleiit  sport,  there  being  sometimes  900  kism  m 
field  looking  upon  ut,  where  the  Lard  of  Fonaail  dms 
of  do<>rs  with  a  iMM^r  falconer  or  two ;  and  if  Sir  Rr 
Wmil  :ind  Gabriel  Kpsley  )if  irotten  along,  it  is  a  reg«li 
Strnffard  Paprrr,  vo'.  1.,  p.  Ifi3. 

I  See  StniHur«l  Pn|iers,  vol.  1.,  p.  J28.     And  see  tl 
spatcb  to  ('(Nike,  vol.  1.,  p.  338. 

^  See  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  343,  ti  lef . 
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fT  of  his  mras'JTCS  foroed  the  mcml»ers  to  the  to  tho  crown,  •*  so  now  I  can  sat/  the  hnvr  ix  an 
s::tnce  of  fear;  but  this  was  brokr;n  by  the  absdutc  here  its  any  prince  in  the  ]choh\r,irld  .an 
Caiii^lEC  party,  who,  havinif  suffertd  t!ic  nuist  '  be.  and  may  he  still,  if  it  he  not  .ywlrd  on  fiat 
^ievoiii  "WTongm  the  deception,  at  hist  made  |  tide;  forsohmuas  his majo^^ty shall  have  \\rrv 
%  feebU'  sliuvr  (if  resistance.  Wentwnrth  in-  a  drpuiy  of  faith  and  nndiT-standin^.  and  that 
stantly  flung  all  his  influence  fur  the  lirsl  lime  he  be  prt^scrved  in  credit,  and  indciKMidcnt  iij)  jri 
£znon^  tlie  Prole^tanlsj,  and  precipitated  the  any  but  the  king  himself,  lit  ii  b(»  laid  a*;  a 
Caibcilics  into  a  trial  of  their  strength,  unadvi-  i  gruund,  it  is  the  deputy's  fault  it  the  king  be 
sc*d  "w-ith  each  other,  and  utterly  unprepared.  _  denied  any  reasonable  desire." 
■nir.y  We're  at  onco  defeated.  'Hie  Protestants  This  was  grateful  news  to  Laud.  Of  all  the 
th.<-n  cl.aimed  their  reward,  and  with  an  ear-  sugjiestera  of  the  infamous  roun?srl.s  of  (.'harle*, 
nestnoi&s  which  was  only  finally  subdued  by  the  Laud  and  Wentworth  were  the  most  sincere  • 
lord-deputy's  threats  of  worse  terrors  than  '  Laud,  from  the  intense  faith  with  which  he 
those  ^^hi••h  their  wron«;8  included.*  He  had  looked  forward  to  tho  possible  supremacy  of 
BOthirjg  left  now  but  to  write  one  of  his  most  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  winch  he  "was 
p'.easm;;^  despatches  to  his  royal  master,  con-  bent  upon  ffoing  "  thorough,*'  throu^Mi  every 
tainin'4^  '*  ^^  ^^^^  5»  ^^car  and  full  relation  of  the  obstacle  ;  Wentworth,  from  that  &tron;j  sense 
issue  of  ihiT!  second  session,  which  was,  through  ,  with  which  birth  and  education  had  perverted 
Ibc  wayward  frowardne.ss  of  the  Popish  party,  '  his  genius,  of  the  superior  e.\cellence  of  dcspot- 
ho  trfjahlesonie  upon  the  first  access,  but  is    ic  rule.    Their  friendship,  in  con.->equc-nce.  not- 

»rtw  recovered  and  determined  by  the  good  as-  

ftisuncc  of  the  Protestants,  with  ureat  advan- 
taj*?  to  your  majesty,  by  those  excellent  and 

bccfieial  laws  which,  with  much  tugging,  arc  ' 

f  otl«rn  fmiu  them  ;  and  all  the  graces  prejudicial 

tc  t\i.  crc'rrn  l:i^d  also  so  sound  asleep  as  I  am  eon- 

jUint  tkry  are  nercr  to  h'  aicakcned  mnre"i     In 

tbe  next  <icspat4*h  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 

a»ariiig  his  majesty  that  the  privilege  of  im- 
peachment had  been  wrested  both  from  Lords  ' 

aod  C>>mmoDs  jt  in  the  next,  that  certain  troub- 
les of  the  convocation  had  been  most  em|)hat- 

kaLj  silenced  :^  and  in  the  next,  that  his  m^y 

e»ty  wd's  now,  in  the  person  of  his  humble  dep- 

iiy,  f^e  uncontrolled  disposer  of  the  destinies 

•f  Ireland  !     *•  So  now  I  can  say,"  wrote  Went- 

wiTih  at  the  close  of  a  long  despatch,  which  by 


tbe  .'iame  messenger  he  had  forwarded  to  Laud, 
ud  which  contains  a  remarkable  summary  of 
tbe  many  important  services  ho  had  rendered 

•  "l  rja:i'l!y  and  farnrvly  tolJ  Ihcm  I  wa«  very  indif- 
frfwa:  wta:  iT«>'!utitiii  the  II:'iittft  nhuuld  fall  uimru  scmni^ 
»c.  i-ttt  acrfl  s;m-:iiu«  a  inakter  ever  tofenr  to  tie  anawerablH 
f:^  th*  .K-]cr«-«i  of  alfuirs  iri  cuDtinijciiro,  so  lung  ai  I  did  sin- 
»rr!ra>J  f^ilhfoVy  rndt^arb'jr  tltal  which  1  cdoceiTod  to 
ht  f.*  ia«  lesfcl.  7^0/  thrre  «trt.  /wo  tudM  I  had  my  rye  on, 
•rflke  ese  /  itifaJdinfallMif  atlait  unto — either  a  submttiion 
^  t'Mp€fpU  tn  hi*  majesty**  just  demands,  or  a  iust  occuiuin 
9  kirac-i.  and  either  tevufd  Kontmt  the  kinff.  The  fir»t  was 
miftxiaMy-fcod  erideutly  bi-«t  f»«r  ihrm  ;  Imt  could  my  wah- 

tef  m  hii  yw^ncSH  ronsid-r  hjniAflf  ui«irt  fr»un  his  su'liJBCts,  ,   ..-,,/•  ,  ,       ,    '         « 

tiltew  beoniie  »o  ingrau,  I  tinike  it  confidently  upon  the     «»   impOSyihlc  Jof  mc  to  go  Ihoroutih  alone,      Bc- 
ftnitrf  my  head,  a  brtach  shuuld  he  hrtter  Jor  him  than  any     sidcs,  private  Cnds  are  SUCh  blocks  ill  the  pub- 

g^e**,  conW^irr  himimPnrhnment.    And  .lirr».f..rc  I    ijj.  ^^ay,  and  lie  .SO  thick,  that  vou  uiav  promise 

ol ftK*!*  that  nu  man  should  d<i.f»:Tii  hi mkc if :  mv  nustnr  '       ,     ^   *^  -i,  «  *  V  ;     .  t 

•«M  i4i«ftekio  his  coimwU.  uorw,s  h«  a  jiriuce  ih«i  ri-  ,  What  you  wUl,  and  I  miist  perform  what  I  can, 

ro<ial-iar  would  be  druied  just  thmj^H."    Fur  thn  vari- 


withstanding  Wcntworth's  immense  suiKTiori- 
ty  in  point  of  intellect,*  continued  tolerably 
firm  and  steady— most  firm,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  their  public  connexion. +  The 
letters  which  passed  between  them  partook  of 
a  more  intimate  character,  in  respect  of  the 
avowal  of  ulterior  designs,  than  either  of  them, 
probably,  chose  to  avow  elsewhere ;  and  though 
many  of  their  secrets  have  been  etTectually  con- 
cealcil  from  us  by  their  frctpient  use  of  ciphers, 
sullicient  remain  to  shadow  forth  the  extre- 
mest  purposes  of  both. 

Laud  had  to  regret  his  position  in  England, 
contra.stcd  with  that  of  the  Irish  deputy.  "  My 
lord,"  he  writes  to  Wentworth.  sjieaking  of  the 
general  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  "to  speak 
freely,  you  may  easily  promise  more  in  either 
kind  than  lean  perfi)rm  ;  for  as  for  the  Church, 
it  is  so  Iniund  up  in  th<;  forms  of  the  common 
law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me.  or  for  any 
man,  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound 
to  do.  For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man  clearer, 
that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much  power  m 
and  over  the  Church  will  not  let  g»»  their  hold ; 
they  have,  indeed,  fangs  with  a  witness,  wh:it- 
soever  I  was  once  said  in  a  passion  to  have. 
And  for  the  State^  indeed,  my  Inrd,  1  am  for  thor- 
oufrh  ;  hut  I  sec  that  both  thick  and  thin  stays 
sotnelnnhj,  ichcre  I  eoncare  it  should  not;  and  tt 


,  I  _ 


*  It  is  amnaini*,  at  lime*,  to  nbxrrve  tho  rontmis^inn^  to 
whirh  Wentworth  desrenditd  fur  th«  {rratitirntiuu  uf  l.aud. 


n»  »n-!«iits  of  this  s^s^i'in,  net  !>iraflri>ri]  Papirs,  vlJ.  i. 
a,  3SI.  ]«».  33!l.  341,  343.  344.  345.  349,  353. 

*  la  tlae  aaine  dfApatrh  (which  src  iu  Stnffbrd  Paprra, 
wL  L.  f^  341).  Wenlworih  iir^ca  UfKib  the  king  the  uocvs- 
■Ijof  hia  aarrrnJenn^  matters  of  patri>nn(;u  and  so  forth 
■•Rimavid'iatvly  into  his  lord-di-puty^s  hands :  "  Thtt  fewer 
Aann  :a  the  semci*.  th«  fewer  thpru  will  be  to  prpM  for 
Rwuda,  tn  the  tesaeuinr  of  your  Biaje>ty*s  profit,  and  the 
Mn  entire  will  the  betieht  »•«•  prcs-rvnd  fi»r  your  own  rrown ; 
wtidk  mmst,  im  o/i  these  agatrs^  and  skaU^  be  my  principal^ 
■AT,  ISDESD,  MT  SOLE  END.** 

X  8cc  ch«  CMW  of  Sir  Vincont  Gnokin,  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p. 
Mi  9eA  393.     Weutworth  estahlished  tiy  this  case,  that, 

■■fierP'jjmin^V  law,  acta  of  judicature  no  less  than  of  legfis-  ^ ••'     / 

IttBoa  were  |»tihibited,  save  by  cmisent  of  the  deputy  aod  your  «fa6/r  a/rrody,  if  you  havn  not  rciornicd  it.  of  which  I 

koMiiciL  did  l<H)k  for  an  arr>)unt  acconhng  to  my  remcnibranrrs  ^tr- 
I  See  Stmflbnl  Papers,  toI,  i.,  p.  342-345.    "  I  am  not  |  fore  this  timr."— Vol.  i.,  p.  136.    Wentworth  had  f.irgottcn 

llMraot,"  sal^Ded  Wentworth  to  this  despatch,  with  a  one  of  his  fncmrs  first  ronimissions,  which  the  reader  will 

Met  of  lovoIuntAry  forecast  of  an  after  reckunio'^,  which  ho  rerolhict  to  have  Iwrn  quoted. 

Ai»w  off  in  a  aelf-d«reivinaf  je*l,  **  1  am  not  ignorant  that  t  A  <Miriouj.  and  instriirti\c  rssay  micht  ho  jlfanrd  fr.im 

mr  cbmojr  herein  will  be  strani^ly  reiwrtrd,  and  crnsured  the  SlrafTord  PajK-rs  nn  tho  «ul»jrct  of  thu  frie«<lahi|H  ** 

«a  that  s^Je;  and  kme  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  mvtelf  statesmen,  or,  raihi-r  s.-iy,tif  a  king's  ailviiera,  for  the  mu- 

I  yow  Prynius,  Pimst  and  liens,  with  the  rest  of  that  jority  of  these  men  did  not  deserve  ttstmaj^t  ataies- 

tiam  of  «M  mmmss  mad  maturts,  tkt  Lord  kmows."          I  men.  J^PVI^ 


biughiuf;  at  ihi.'ni  wcrnly  while  he  tfravcly  ili*  h:in,'i-d  ihiiu. 
The  an-iibishiip  him»i(>If.  hcwi'ver.  nail  an  i-f^rii-ioMal  i'i«([«- 
riun  of  this,  ami  is  to  liu  seon  at  timos  insimntini;,  front  l>e- 
nealh  velvet  words.a rat-Iik<i  rlaw  :  '•  1  [wrccive  ynu  in^an 
to  huild,"  he  writes  to  ihc  l<ird-deputy  i.n  "iirt  orc.i«ion.  '*  tut 
as  yet  your  materials  art'  n«»t  Ciime  in  ;  but  if  that  work  do 
coiiie  to  me  bcfnns  Christmas,  a^  yuu  priim:se  it  shall,  I  will 
ride  every  ci>rner  in  it :  and  you  know,  uiy  eooij  lord,  after 
all  your  bragijiui;,  hnw  I  wrved  you  at  Vi>rk,  and  your 
church  work  ihi-rv  :  espfcially,  I  pray,  jtroviJr  agoottridiif 


house,  if  there  be  ever  a  decayed  body  of  a  church  to  make  tt 
in,  and  th'n  you  shall  be  veil  fitted,  for  you  know  one  is  mide 
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and  no  more.'**  To  this  Wcntworth  answers 
in  a  letter  which  is  not  preserved.  Its  import, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  this  remarka- 
ble passage  in  Laud's  rejoinder :  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  road  your  lordship  so  resolute,  and  more 
to  hear  you  affirm  that  the  footing  of  them 
which  go  thorough  for  our  master's  service  is 
not  now  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been.  But  you 
are  withal  upon  so  many  i/>,  that  by  their  help 
you  may  prescr\'e  any  man  upon  ice,  be  it  nev- 
er so  slippery.  As,  first,  1/  the  common  law- 
yers may  be  contained  within  their  ancient  and 
sober  bounds ;  if  the  word  thorough  be  not  left 
out  (as  I  am  certain  it  is) ;  if  we  grow  not 
faint ;  if  we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault ;  if  it 
come  not  to  pcccatnm  cxtc  Israel;  1/ others  will 
do  their  parts  as  thoroughly  as  you  promise  for 
yourself,  and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now,  I 
pray,  with  so  many  and  such  ifs  as  these,  what 
may  not  he  done,  and  in  a  brave  and  noble  way  ! 
But  can  you  tell  when  these  ifs  will  meet,  or 
be  brought  together  ?"t  Satisfactory  is  the 
lord-deputy's  returning  assurance :  •'  For  the 
ifs  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  impute  unto  me, 
you  shall  hereafter  have  more  positive  doctrine. 
I  know  no  rcasony  then^  hut  you  may  as  tccll  rule 
the  common  lawyers  in  England^  as  Jf,  poor  beagle^ 
do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  icill  do,  in  all  that 
concerns  my  master" s  service,  upon  the  peril  of  my 
head.  I  am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleas- 
ed to  set  himself  in  the  business,  is  able,  by 
his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and 
honourable  action  thorough  all  imaginary  o])po- 
sition,  for  real  there  can  be  none  ;  that  to  start 
aside  for  such  panic  fears,  fantastic  apparitions, 
as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up,  xcerc  the 
meanest  folly  in  the  irholc  vorld ;  that  the  debts  of 
the  crown  t alien  off,  you  may  govern  as  you.  please ; 
and  most  resolute  1  am  that  icork  may  be  done, 
vithaut  borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the  king's 
lodgings,  and  that  is  as  dmcnright  a  pcccatum  ex 
te  Israel  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be  not  effected 
tcith  speed  and  ease"t 

Resolutely  did  the  lord-deputy,  as  I  have 
shown,  realize  these  principles,  and  every  new 
act  of  despotism  which  struck  terror  into  Ire- 
land shot  comfort  to  the  heart  of  Laud.  "  As 
for  my  marginal  note,"  exclaims  the  archbish- 
op, "  I  sec  you  deciphered  it  well,  and  I  see 
you  make  use  of  it  too;  do  so  still  —  thorow 
and  thorow.  Oh  that  I  were  where  I  might 
go  so  too  !  but  I  am  shackled  between  delays 
and  uncertainties.  You  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  here  for  your  proceedings.  Go  on  a 
Cod's  name  /*'^  And  on  Wentworth  went, 
stopping  at  no  gratuitous  quarrel  that  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  pleasing  the  archbishop, 
even  to  the  demolishing  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  since  his  grace,  among  his  select 
ecclesiastical  researches,  had  discovered  that 
the  spot  occupied  by  my  Lord  of  Cork's  family 
monuments  was  precisely  that  spot  upon  which 
the  conununiontable,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  heaven,  ought  to  stand  !||    To  minister  to 


'  their  mutual  purposes,  Wentworth  also  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, and  wrested  it  to  various  notable  pur- 
I  poses,  political  as  well  as  religious. 

The  distinction  between  him  and  his  confcd- 
I  erate  during  all  these  proceedings  is.  neverthe- 
less, to  be  discerned  as  widely  as  the  difierence 
I  of  their  respective  intellects.    Wentworth  was 
!  a  despot,  but  his  despotism  included  many 
I  noble,  though  misguided  purposes.    Even  with 
this  High  Commission  Court,  unjustifiable  as 
were  the  means,  he  unquestionably  effected  an 
increase  to  the  respectability  and  usefulness 
I  of  the  clergy,  and  reformed  the  ecclesiastical 
I  courts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  lost 
.  sight  of  the  great  present  object  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  it  should,  *'  in  the  way  to  all  these, 
raise,  perhaps,  a  good  revenue  to  the  crown."* 
I  So,  while  Laud,  in  England,  was,  by  a  series 
of  horrible  persecutions,  torturing  and  muti- 
I  lating  the  Puritaus.t  the  deputy  of  Ireland 
I  could  boast  with  perfect  truth  that,  ♦*  since  I 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  this  place, 
I  no  hair  of  any  man's  head  hath  been  touched 
for  the  free  exercise  of  his  conscience.''^ 

It  is  also  due  to  Wentworth  to  observe,  that 
while,  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  general  scheme  of  government,  he 
conceived  the  vast  and  unattainable  project  of 
reducing  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  conform— 
ity  in  religion,  the  measures  by  which  he  sought^ 
I  to  accomplish  that  project  were,  many  of  thenv 
conceived  in  the  prol'ouudest  spirit  of  a  larger 
and  wide-reaching  policy.    Theological  strif(»- 
he  knew  the  useless  horrors  of;  and  he  soon. 
discovered,  by  his  ''experience  of  both  houses/^ 
'  that  '*  the  root  of  all  disorders  in  this  kingdon^ 
I  is  the  universal  dependance  of  the  popish  fac— 
I  tion  upon  Jesuits  and  friars."^     He  speediljf" 
declared  his  determination  to  the  king  himselfl. 
"  I  judge  it,  without  all  question,  far  the  great' 
est  service  that  can  be  done  unto  your  crowns 


♦  Stmfrnrd  Paprrs.  V(»l.  i.,  p.  111.  t  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

t  SlrafTird  Pipers,  thI.  i.,  p.  173.  Followini;  this  pus- 
saee,  111  ihi;  iianR'  letter,  is  the  lanr^oagr  which  it  wonlJ  l^e 
a  t;n««  oiitmk;c  ur  dumncy  to  quot«.  Th«  archbishop  ap- 
pears to  h:ive  rrlmln-d  it  exceedingly. 

^  Strafford  Pa|>crs,  vol.  i.,  p.  329. 
I  It  ii-ould  be  imiKissibli)  to  notice  in  detail  the  varions 
personal  cnntfslsi  iu  which  Wentworth  en^a;^,  thou.'h 
&<iiie  of  theoi  paiised,  nut  even  the  mott  trifling,  without 


illuntreting,  in  a  remarkable  decree,  the  grenoral  fe«tarea  of 
his  rhararter.    I  may  refor  the  reader  n^spt-ctin^  thia  affair 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork  to  the  Strafford  Papers,  rot.  i..  p.  15^« 
200,  SIC.  223,  257,  39.S,  37U,  459.  and  to  vol.  ii..  p.  270  and 
p.  338.    Lord  Cork  hit  upon  an  in^euiouH  plan  JTthwartiii^ 
the  lonl-dcputy,  thonph  it  failed  in  couKcqaence  of  the 
superior  influence  of  the  latter.    lie  wrote  to  the   Loid' 
treasurer  \Ve»ton,  then  notoriously  jealous  <if  Wnntworlh, 
and  op]iOsed  t')  hini  and  Laud,  "entreating-  his  faroDr,  for 
that  und(>r  this  uiouunient  the  liones  of  a  Wetiton  was  ea* 
tombed."  *  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  j.,  p.  IS7. 

t  "  Mr.  Prynne,  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  hath  got  fail 

ears  sewed  on  that  they  grew  again  as  before  to  fais  bead, 

is  relapsed  into  new  errors."— /««f/«r  of  his  mntswtengtr, 

Gerrard,  to  Wentworth,  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  n.  586. 

Again  Prynnc's  ears  expiated  those  "  new  Rrrors."    jLaud^ 

own  notice  in  his  diary  (Nov.,  1630)  of  the  puniKhment  of 

Leighton,  a  Scotch  divme,  the  father  of  Bishnp  l«eight0B,  is 

more  horrible  :  "  Friday,  Nor.  10,  part  of  his  sentence  wm 

executed  upon  him  in  this  manner,  in  the  new  palace  si 

j  Westiniuster.  in  term  time.     I.  lie  was  severely  whipped 

!  l>efore  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.    2.  Deiug  set  in  the  pil- 

:  Uny,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,    3.  One  side  of  hie  noet 

I  slit.    4.  Branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  red*hot  iron,  witU 

J  the  letters  S  S.     And,  on  that  day  sevennigbt,  his  aura 

'  u|>on  his  Itark,  oar,  nose,  and  face  being  ni»t  cured,  he  wu 

whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Chcapside,  and  tbere  had 

I  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him,  bj  cnt- 

I  ting  off  thf)  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  the'ncae, 

I  and  branding  the  other  check.**    Leighton  was  minised, 

after  ti'U  yearn'  captivitv.  bv  the  Long  Parliament,  havinf 

by  that  time  lust  his  sig^t,  his  hearing,  and  the  uae  of  hia 

limbs. 

t  See  his  letter  to  Con,  the  popish  resident.  Stmfloid 
Palters,  vol.  li.,  p.  112.  His  correspondences  with  this  pet- 
son  are  in  all  respects  curious,  and,  to  me,  significant  of  a 


purpose  which  his  death  prevented  the  open  disdoaun  all 
9  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  43I|  433. 
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c-n  ihi-s  sitle,  to  draw  InLinil  into  a  conform- 
ity of  Tehj3i*.»n  with  Knuland :  Mliirb,  indeed, 
wotili  UFLiJiiu^irdly  »*t  your  majesty  m  ^rrater 
«t7TC;:tli  and  safety  wiihin  your  own  dominions 
than  an>thin:;  now  K-ft  by  the  irroal  and  happy 
^risdom  of  yourself  and  MessiiMl  fatlier  unac- 
conif:l:s»ht:<l.  to  m:ik»*  us  an  happy  and  secure 
peoj-le  within  ouraitkc!* ;  and  yet,  this  heinjj  a 
"woik  ratl.t.r  to  be  rtrn-ii  il  by  jud.i;nient  and 
^^ZT^e»  th.in  by  a  aiddy  zt-al  and  has'te,  when- 
ever It  s>haU  jpfom  iiood  in  your  wisdmn  to  at- 
t^tDiit  xl  (for  I  am  contidcnt  it  is  h'ft  as  a 
me^in^  whereby  to  t;lt»nly  ytmr  maji^sty's  piety 
to  jH:-!sier:ty  I,  then?  will,  in  the  way  towards  it, 
ciAny  thmos  fall  continually  in  debate  and  con- 
sj-dfraiion  at  the  board,  with  wliieh  it  will  be 
TCTv  UTifA  any  of  the  contrary  rcIiiLrion  be  ac- 
qcaintt'd."* 

Vrffiii  by  the  Enjjlisli  council,  lie  set  about 
lh«  cr»  at  work.  rndi>L'uisefl  was  the  aston- 
i?Vini»'nt  of  the  ar<*hl»i>ln»p,  however,  at  the 
sic.'W  and  iiradual  means  propi»>cd  by  the  lord- 
tl»':ji;ty.  Hi?  grace  had  f:inrud  that  tlie  trouts 
vtio  had  been  so  compliitlytii-kled  out  of  their 
Eanr.ey+  might  be  aj*  easily  ticklrd  out  of  their 
rehj'.on.   or^  anvthinir  e].-e.     The  Lord  Went- 


'  of  it  into  tlieir  memory,  the  belter  it  will  he 
for  us.  and  themselvt's  tlie  quieter  ;  «o,  as  if 
there  wrre  no  wiser  than  1,  thr  hishnps  should 
be  jtrirattlif  rii/nimi  fo  forbear  thrse  raUxiag/tral 
crnstircs  till  thty  vmli  rxtoint  farther  of  hi*  ma)- 
cstif's  plrajture  thrnn.''* 

Steadily  he  proi-eedrd.  as  if  already,  in  the 
far  but  Uiit  uncrrtain  distance,  Ik*  saw  the  ac- 
eoniplishnifnt  of  ihi**  txtraordinary  design.  He 
beffan  at  what  he  cjuireived  to  be  the  root  u( 
the  evil.  The  rliurclns  had  lallen  to  ruin  ;  the 
C'hurch  revenm-s  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  lonjj: 
leases  and  fraudulent  aj)piopriations ;  and  the 
offices  of  the  Church  had  he<'n  jjivrn  into  tho 
hands  of  the  i>;noraiit,  bintte  to  siieh  only  tho 
abject  poverty  of  hi-r  means  otrend  any  of  the 
inducements  of  srrvici-.t  ••  Xow,"  wrote  Weni- 
worth  to  the  still  pre<'l|)iiat(!  archbishop,  •*  to 
attempt  the  reducing!  of  this  kinffdom  to  a  con- 
formity in  relitrion  with  the  Church  of  Knirland, 
before  the  tlecays  of  tin-  material  churches  here 
be  ripairi'd,  an  aide  clrrtry  In?  prt)vided,  so  tliat 
tlu're  miuht  be  both  wlu-rewith  to  receive,  in* 
struct,  and  keep  the  people,  \rcrr  as  a  man  eomff 
to  warfare  mthuut  munition  or  arms.  It  beinif, 
therefore,  most  cirriain  that  this  to  be  wished  rrf- 


worth  thought  difl[en*ntiy.    ••  It  will  be  ever  far    ormatiun  must  first  work  from  ourselves^  I  am  bold 


forth  of  my  heart."  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  ur- 
geDt  prf-^slns-s  uf  the  qut\stion.  accompanied 
wi:h  eitpecial  requests  f<»r  the  enforring  of  fines 
lor  nonconffimiity.  '*  to  eonn-ive  that  a  con- 
formity  m  religion  is  not  aUive  all  other  tliinirs 
principally  to  be  intend)  il ;   for,  undoubtedly, 
til  vc-  be  brou^rht  all  umler  one  form  of  divine 
•err.cfr,  ilic  crown  is  never  safe  on  this  side ; 
but  yet  the  time  and  eircumst.inces  may  very 
»<*£  b«  di'c^iursed,  and  sure  I  lio  not  hold  this 
t  £t  a*;a>«jn  to  disquiet  or  Min^  them  in  this 
kjid ;  and  my  rea.«ous  are  divers.    This  course 
ak'n*?  Will  m'ver  brimj  them  to  church,  being 
rairit-r  an  engine  to  drain  money  out  of  their 
pocktis  than  to  raise  a  rii;ht  belief  and  faith  in 
tbirir  heart.^.  and  so  doth  not,  indeed,  tend  to 
Uut  f  nd  it  sets  Hirth.     The  subsidies  arc  now 
ia  pay  in;;,  which  were  jiiven  with  a  universal 
alacniy ;  and  very  praceful  it  will  be  in  the 
k.D^  to  induliie  them  otherwise  as  much  as  ' 
may  iM?  till  they  be  paid.     It  were  too  much  at 
ODoe  to  distemper  \hem  by  bringinir  plantations 
cpo3  them,  and  disturbing  them  in  the  excr-  • 
CISC  of  their  religion,  fto  ion;;  as  it  be  without ' 
•cuidaL     And  so.  indeed,  very  inconsiderate, 
i»  I  conceive,  to  move  in  this  latter,  till  that 
former  be  fully  settled,  and  by  that  means  the  ' 
PT'itestant  party  become  by  much  the  stronger, 
vajeh.  in  truth,  as  yet  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
V.     Lastly,  the  great  work  of  reformation 
<Mi2ht  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  fallen  upon  till  . 
all  iocidentis  be  fully  provided  for,  the  army  '■ 
n^tly  furnished,  the  forts  repaired,  money  in 
tiK  coffers,  and  such  a  preparaticm  in  view  as 
might  deter  any  malevolent  licentious  spirit  to 
itir  up  ill  humoor  in  opfiosition  to  his  majesty's 
pious  intendments  therein  ;  nor  ought  the  exc-  . 
cotton  of  this  to  proceed  by  step  or  degrees,  I 
bot  all  rightly  dispersed,  to  be  undertaken  and  i 
cone  through  withal  at  once.    And  certainly,  ' 
io  the  mean  time,  the  less  you  call  the  conceit ; 

*  Stn0«il  Papan,  vol.  i.,  p.  307.  ' 

t  "  Now,  fie  upcm  it,  if  the  Mlranii  of  that  river  1m  ImiI,  ! 

ni  jMir  l(«i  » the  leu,  tinre  yuii  have  so  many  tn»uti  that 


■a/ be  ticlded  into  aiijthiiiir,'or  anything  not  uf  them." —  '  humirrd  jmuHtts,  hut  then 'it  mtiII  cubt  niuncy  in 
UU  f  Wentwortkj  Strttford  Paptrs,  voL  I.,  p.  SS9.  I  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  li  ,  p.  172. 


to  transmit  over  to  your  grace  these  few  prop- 
o.sitioiis,  for  the  better  orderini;  this  poor 
Church,  which  hath  thus  long  laid  in  the  silc'iit 
dark.  The  bi»st  entrance  to  the  euro  will  be 
clearly  to  discover  the  state  of  the  patient, 
whicrh  I  find  many  ways  distem]K>red :  an  un- 
h*ariu'd  clergy,  wliirh  have  not  so  much  as  tho 
outuard  form  of  churchmen  to  cover  them- 
selves with,  nor  their  persons  any  ways  rever- 
eni'cd  or  protected  ;  tlu*  churches  unbuilt;  the 
parsonage  and  vicarage  houses  utterly  ruined ; 
the  people  untaught  thrt)Ugh  the  non-residency 
of  the  ch'r^y,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited 
shameful  numbers  of  spiritual  promotions  with 
cure  of  souls,  whi<-h  they  hold  by  commemlams ; 
the  riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  run 
over  without  all  decency  of  habit,  order,  or 
gravity,  in  the  r-oiirse  of  their  service  ;  tlie  ik)s- 
sessions  of  the  Church,  to  a  great  proportion, 
in  lay  hands ;  the  bishops  tarmin<r  out  their  ju- 
ri.sdictions  to  mean  and  unworthy  person^:'* 
and  so,  through  all  the  sources  of  the  evil,  in  a 
despatch  of  elaborate  learning  and  profound 
suggestion,  the  lord-deputy  proceeds,  enfon-ing 
u|M)n  the  archbishop,  finally,  that  he  must  sur- 
render his  pre.senl  hopes  of  any  imiii<?diate  re- 
sult. "It  would  be  a  l>rainsiek  zeal  and  a 
goodly  reformation,  truly."  he  exclaims,  in  a 
supplementary  despateh  of  yet  greater  energy 
and  earnestness,  "to  fon-e  a  conformity  to  a 
religion,  whereas  yet  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
a  church  to  receive,  or  an  abb;  minist(T  to 
teach  the  jwople.  N»».  no  ;  let  us  fit  oiiri«elvos 
in  these  two.  and  .«!eitle  his  maje^ty's  payments 
for  the  army,  discharge  his  debts,  and  then 
have  with  them  and  spare  not  1  1  believe  the 
hottest  will  nt)t  set  his  loot  faster  or  farther  on 

♦  StrafTonl  Paporn,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  49. 

t  Tho  reatliT  will  In-  ktartli  .1,  pmbaMy,  to  hear  thr  value 
of  some  (if  the  Irish  InnhiiprMN  in  th:tt  day.  ''Thn  old 
Dishiip  of  ICilfaii-ini,''  wriicii  Wvinworih  to  I.auil, "  i«  dead, 
and  his  hishoprir.  uiie  of  th<rt(!  whirli,  when  it  falls,  (fiics  a 
Ite^^iuii  fur  a  now  huHhnud,  tM'in^  nut  worth  above  fouracare 
poiinil.H  t>i  tho  loKl  man ;  yi>l  in  thf^  hnndling  of  a*  im4|^|^ 
9tandinsj  j/rrlolf  tt  hiiWi/  ptrchonrr  grow  to  ^.  *^|^^P^| 
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I  ban  1  fhA\\  ('.tv    In  the  mean  time,  I  appeal  to 

an\  «V"-*'  "**"^*^  "^'^  whether  they  or  I  be 

njo:r  m  I  ho  rijiht." 
I  »|MraU«icd  were  the  confidence  and  self- 

fKV»*0!Wod  n'source  with  which  Wentworth's 
gxvAi  sk^hruies  now  ran  side  by  side.  At  one 
and  the  same  moment  he  forced  tlie  revenue 
b>  which  his  projected  buildings  in  the  Church 
were  to  be  raised,  and  cleared  away  the  ob- 
structions which  still  covered  the  sites  he  had 
selected.  The  decision  of  ecclesiastical  rights 
was  removed  by  him  from  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  to  the  Castle-chamber ;  the  Earl  of 
Cork  was  forced  to  restore  an  annual  revenue 
of  £2000  which  had  been  originally  wrested 
from  the  Church  ;  and,  understanding  that  the 
Bishop  of  Killala  had  been  meddling  with  un- 
derhand bargains  to  defraud  his  see,  he  sent 
for  him  to  the  presence  chamber,  and  told  him, 
with  open  and  bitter  severity,  that  he  deserved 
to  have  his  surplice  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  Church  on  a  stipend  of 
four  nobles  a  year!*  His  usual  success  fol- 
lowed these  measures ;  lands  and  tithes  came 
pouring  into  his  hands ;  and  he  issued  a  com- 
mission for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  won  for 
it  a  ready  obedience. t 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  Wentworth  turn- 
ed aside,  for  a  moment,  to  prefer  a  personal 
suit  to  the  king.  Consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
those  over  whom  he  held  so  strict  and  stern  a 
hand  was  beyond  all  things  valuable  to  him.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  very  material  of  his  scheme 
of  go  vernment.  He  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
felt  at  this  time  that  some  sudden  and  great  pro- 
motion from  the  king  to  himself  would  give  his 
government  an  exaltation  in  the  eyes  of  that 
*•  wild  and  rude  people,"  of  infinite  importance 
to  its  security.  His  claims  upon  the  king  were 
immeasurable,  as  his  services  had  been  admit- 
ted to  be.  He  wrote  to  him  to  solicit  an  earl- 
dom. "  The  ambition,"  he  said,  *•  which  moves 
me  powerfully  to  serve  your  majesty,  as  my 
obligations  are  above  those  that  preceded  in 
this  employment,  suggests  unto  me  an  hope  I 
may  be  more  enabled  in  these  restless  desires 
of  mine,  if  I  might,  before  our  meeting  again 
in  Parliament,  receive  so  great  a  mark  of  your 
favour  as  to  have  this  family  honoured  with  an 
earldom.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  with  all 
humbleness,  to  address  these  lines  immediate- 
ly to  yourself,  as  one  utterly  purposed  to  ac- 
knowledge all  to  your  princely  grace,  and  with- 
out deriving  the  least  of  the  privity  of  thanks 
elsewhere."  A  characteristic  desire  closed  the 
letter,  that  "  no  other  person  know  hereafter 
your  majesty  found  it  in  your  wisdom  not  fit  to 
be  done."t  And  such  was  Charles's  shortsight- 
ed and  selfish  wisdom!  He  refused  the  re- 
quest. It  was  suflicicnt  for  his  purpose  that 
\Ventworth  was  now  indissolubly  bound  to  him, 
since  the  personal  hatred  his  measures  had  al- 


'  ready  excited  in  the  English  popular  party  pie- 
I  eluded  the  possibility  of  his  return  to  them.   Nor 
had  Wentworth  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  pop- 
'  ular  party  alone.    Under  his  superior  tyranny, 
the  lords  of  petty  despotism  had  been  crushed,* 
I  and  incapable  oppressors  had  become  the  lord* 
I  deputy's  fiercest  accusers  of  oppression.    Tb 
I  please  the  king,  moreover,  he  had  taken  npon 
:  himself  the  refusal  of  various  oflSces  to  his 
more  im])ortunate  courtiers,  careless  of  the  odi- 
um he  provoked  and  scorned.    To  heap  upom 
him  any  marks  of  personal  favour,  under  soch 
circumstances,  was  an  act  of  courage  and  hon- 
esty which  the  weak  monarch  did  not  dare  at- 
tempt.   Such  wretched  tools  as  Buckingham 
were  more  to  his  personal  liking,  though  len 
I  in  the  balance  of  his  treasury !    **  I  desire  yon 
I  not  to  think,"  he  wrote,  after  refusing  the  lord- 
I  deputy's  suit,  **  that  I  am  displeased  with  the 
I  asking,  though  for  the  present  I  grant  it  not ; 
for  I  acknowledge  that  noble  minSa  are  always 
accompanied  with  lawful  ambitions.    And  be 
confident  that  your  services  have  moved  roe 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  any  eloquence  or 
importunity  to  do  ;  so  that  your  letter  was  not 
the  first  proposer  of  putting  marks  of  favour 
on  you ;  and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  willing- 
ly stay  my  time,  now  ye  know  my  mind  so  free- 
ly, that  I  may  do  all  things  a  mi  modo.**i 

This  refusal  was  sorely  felt  by  Wentworth. 
Covering  their  allusion  to  the  king,  he  threw 
into  his  next  despatch  to  Cottington  some  ex* 
pressions  of  uneasy  regret.  **I  spend  more 
here  than  I  have  of  entertainments  from  his 
majesty  ;  I  suffor  extreamly  in  my  own  private 
at  home  ;  I  spend  my  body  and  spirits  with  ex- 
tream  toil ;  I  sometimes  undergo  the  miscon* 
structions  of  those  I  conceived  should  not, 
would  not  have  used  me  so.  .  .  .  But  I  am  re- 
solved to  complain  of  no'thing.  I  have  been 
something  unprosperous,  slowly  heard,  and  as 
coldly  answered  that  way.  I  will  either  aab- 
sist  by  the  integrity  of  my  own  actions,  or  I 
will  perish,  "t 

The  lord-deputy's  relief  was  in  the  measures 
with  which  his  enterprising  genius  had  sur- 
rounded him.  I  have  alluded  to  his  repression 
of  certain  turbulences  that  had  arisen  in  the 
convocation  :  he  now,  by  his  personal  influence, 
prevailed  with  the  learned  1!sher  to  surrender 


*  Se«  the  StrafTiml  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  15I-15A,  171, 380,  Ac 
t  One  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  meaeurea  he 
projected  incidental  to  thia  purpose  of  confonnily  maj  he 
mentioned  here.  The  reader  muat  examine  Wentworth's 
rarioua  despatches,  if  he  desires  to  master  the  knowledge 
of  them  all.  He  took  resolute  steps  to  prevent  the  children 
of  Catholics  from  bein^  sent  to  foreign  convents  for  their 
•duration.  He  proposed  the  erection  of  a  vast  number  of 
Pnttestant  schools  throughout  Ireland,  with  large  endow- 
ments and  able  teachers.  He  enforced  the  most  rigorous 
peuatties  upon  non* residence.  See  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  393 ; 
vol.  li.,  p.  7.  t  StraiTard  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  301,  303. 


*  His  inquiries  into  questionaltlo  titles  and  church  | 
had  exploded  many  a  bttle  tyrant,  though  in  this  way  nodi 
private  wrong  was  dune.  The  servants  of  the  En^Mk 
court,  however,  could  never  exactly  understand  his  polief 
in  respect  of  oppofiition  to  the  aristocracy,  and  especially 
his  habit  of  stenily  refusing  any  presents  or  conciljatoiy 
favours  from  them.  I  quote  a  chararti'ristic  paamga  fntm 
a  denpstch  of  the  Secretary  Windubnitk  :  **  Ttiough,  white 
we  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  have  your  aasistaiuie 
here  at  the  council  board,  you  made  manv  ill  faces  wiA 
your  pen  (pardon,  I  be»ecck  your  lonhhij^  tkt  ovtr/rt«  ««•- 
sure  of  four  Vandyking),  end  worse  oftentimes  with  yow 
speeches,  es|)eciMlly  in  the  business  of  the  Ijord  Faloonheiy. 
Sir  Thomas  Gore,  Vermuyden,  and  others,  yet  I  UDderalaM 
yon  make  worse  there  in  Ireland,  and  there  never  appeared 
a  worse  face  under  a  cork  upon  a  buttle,  than  your  loraship 
bath  cansed  some  to  make  in  disgorging  such  church  Uv> 
ings  as  their  zeal  had  eaten  np.  Another  remarkable  eimr 
of  rnur  lordship,  which  makes  much  noise  here,  is  that  vo« 
refuse  all  presents,  for  which,  in  one  particalar,  yoo  had 
your  reward  ;  for  it  it  said  that  m  servant  hringntg  yom  m 
present  from  his  master^  end  yaner  lordship  refusing  il,  fJbe 
servant  likewise  wotdd  have  none  of  year  reuimrd,  Bf  fUff 
your  lordship  may  ptrceioe  hmo  eiratmspect  yam  kaite  remsom 
to  he  of  your  vays,  considering  how  many  malieiams  cfev 
are  upon  you,  and  what  interpretations  they  wmke  of  fe«r  ae- 
tions.**Strafford  Papers,  viol,  i.,  p.  161. 

t  StxaffbnfPapen,  vol  i.,  p.  3».  %  Ibid.,  p.  SM. 
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the  ecclesiastical  articles  he  had  forwarded  to 
Ireland,  and  which  were  anything  but  accepta- 
ble to  Laud ;  he  forced  upon  the  clergy  a  se- 
ries of  hateful  metropolitan  canons  ;  and,  by  a 
series  of  measures  similar  in  spirit  to  those 
which  had  subdued  the  Parliament,  ho  con- 
founded and  subdued  the  restless  parsons.* 
In  an  early  despatch,  he  had  to  boast  of  only 
one  dissentient  voice  from  a  new  and  most  as- 
tounding "  Protestant  uniformity !" 

The  Irish  common  lawyers  now  received 
some  farther  proofs  of  his  care,  with  intelligi- 
ble hints  of  his  prospective  schemes.  He  pre- 
sented them  with  the  majority  of  the  English 
statutes  that  had  been  passed  since  the  time  of 
Poynings,  but  exacted  from  them  certain  condi- 
tions, at  the  same  time,  which  soon  enabled 
liim  to  describe  to  the  king,  in  the  following 
ftenns,  his  Irish  ministers  of  justice  :  "  Not  de- 
clined to  serve  other  men*s  unwarrantable  pur- 
poses by  any  importunity  or  application ;  nev- 
er in  so  much  power  and  estimation  in  the 
state  and  with  the  subject  as  now,  and  yet  con- 
'Cained  in  that  due  subordination  to  the  crown 
SB  is  fit ;  ministering  wholly  to  uphold  the  sov- 
ereignty ;  carrying  a  direct  aspect  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  his  majesty,  without  squinting 
aside  upon  the  vulgar  and  vain  opinions  of  the 
populace."! 

The  army  next  engaged  his  attention.    He 
supplied  them  with  clothes,  with  arms,  with  am- 
xnnnition ;  he  redeemed  them  from  liccntious- 
iiesSft  and  strengthened  them  in  numbers  and 
in  discipline.    He  completed  several  regiments 
of  foot,  collected  together  some  most  eflicient 
cavaliy,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  astonished  the 
court  in  England  by  returns  of  a  richly-appoint- 
ed and  well-marshalled  force.    They  heard  with 
■fill  greater  astonishment  that  the  lord-deputy 
biinself  could  find  time  to  visit  the  whole  ar- 
j^y,  and  to  inspect  every  individual  in  it !     And 
^  i^rther  declared  to  them,  that  he  held  him- 
•c//*  ever  ready  to  mount  horse  at  a  moment's 
^^^tTiing,  and  lead  a  troop  of  his  own,  raised 
^^  accoutred  at  his  own  charge,  to  repress,  by 
f^ sudden  movement,  any  popular  commotion.^ 
'a inly,  however,  he  strove  to  communicate 
*'^^rgy  enough  to  Charles  to  procure  his  sec- 
P*^^  i  ng  some  wider  schemes  projected  by  him 
J*  >"^ference  to  the  army.    The  army  was  the 
**y  «Hone  of  that  vast  building  which  the  ima- 
JJI^^-tion  of  Went  worth  had  already  raised  in 
"^    distance.    The  army  was  to  hang  in  potent 
®***a  t.  rol  over  everything,  to  be  •*  the  great  pcace- 
™^.^«r  betwixt  the  British  and  the  natives,  be- 
^^i-itt  the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  and  the 


chief  securer,  under  God  and  his  majesty,  of 
the  future  and  past  plantations."  But  Went- 
worth  was  foilcid,  by  the  indolent  envy  of  his 
English  coadjutors,  from  realizing  the  great  de- 
sire he  held,  ^^  that  his  majesty  breed  up  and 
have  a  seminary  of  soldiers  in  some  part  or 
other  of  his  dominions."* 

Indolent  envy  and  active  opposition  notwith- 
standing, the  general  reputation  of  the  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  increased  daily.  **  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Cooke,"  wrote  Lord  Cottington  to  him, 
**  is  so  diligent  and  careful  to  give  your  lord- 
ship an  account  of  all  your  despatches  and  an- 
swers to  them,  as  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say,  but  that,  for  aught  I  can  discern,  every- 
body else  is  so  too.  My  lord-marshal  is  your 
own,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  your  chaplain, 
Secretary  Windcbank  your  man.  the  king  your 
favourite,  and  I  your  good  lord.  In  earnest 
you  have  a  mighty  stock  of  opinion  amongst  us, 
which  must  of  necessity  make  you  damnable 
proud,  if  you  take  not  hced."t  The  Lord-treas- 
urer Weston  alone,  the  old  propitiator  of  the 
king's  regards  to  the  quondam  supporter  of  the 
petition  of  rights,  but  now  bitterly  jealous  of 
Wentworth's  friendship  with  Laud,  scarcely 
cared  to  conceal  his  animosity. t  A  fatal  at- 
tack of  illness,  however,  at  this  time  removed 
"Weston ;  and  the  only  alloy  which  served  to 
dash  the  secret  satisfaction  with  which  the 
news  of  this  event  was  received  by  Wentworth, 
was  the  existence  of  very  decided  rumours 
that  the  vacant  staff  would  be  offered  to  him- 
self^ 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  many  objec- 
tions which  Wentworth  entertained  to  an  of- 
fice of  this  sort,  and  he  now  sought  by  every 
means,  and  with  characteristic  energy,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  offered  to  him  at  all.  To  his 
friends  who  wrote  to  him  urging  its  acceptance, 
he  peremptorily  answered ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  same  messenger,  forwarded  vari- 
ous requests  to  several  of  them,  that  they  would 
take  on  themselves  to  intimate  in  every  quar- 
ter, as  plainly  as  possible,  tlieir  knowledge  of 
his  objection  to  it.  In  farthi^r  promotion  of 
this  object,  he  practised  a  very  singular  piece 
of  deception.  His  retained  gossip,  Mr.  Gar- 
rard— who  continued  faithfully  and  regularly, 
in  the  absence  of  a  newspaper,  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  one,  and  to  retail  to  the  deputy  all 
the  occurrences  and  scandal  of  the  court  and 
the  city — had  given  him,  from  time  to  time, 
most  minute  accounts  of  the  illness  of  Weston 


^  ^e«  Strmffbrd  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-344. 

X  ^tmfford  PBp(«n,  vol.  ij.,  p.  18 

j^_**'  Wheoc*  It  u  that  the  suiiliar  is  now  wfllcomn  in  every 

V^^V,  where  before  they  were  aa  abomiiiatmn  to  the  inhabi- 

'•*^*«  ;  that  liy  this  meaas  the  army  m  true  acciiunt  nmy 

y.    *%id  to  be  of  double  the  streu^th  it  had  been  appre- 

■•jJ^d.*— Slr«/i»f«l  Popwa,  vol   ii..  p.  17. 

^^**For  ayeelf,  1  liail  a  dead  stock  in  horses,  furniture, 

■^  vne  for  my  tmop.  that  stood  me  in  £6WH),  and  all  in 

V*^iMH  apon  an  hour's  warning  to  march.    Nor  di«l  1  this 

*^  uf  vutty.  but  really  in  regard  I  did  conceive  it  became 

^  not  to  represent  ao  great  a  majesty  meanly  in  the  sifrht 

*  Ue  people ;  that  it  was  of  mif^hty  reputation  to  the  ser- 

•**of  the  ennrii,  when  they  saw  me  in  such  a  posture,  as 

^Iwas  apon  an  hour's  warning  able  to  put  myself  on 

**Mhack,  and  to  deliver,  in  spight  of  all  opposition,  a  letter 

n  say  part  of  thm  kingdom  ;  amd  lastly,  m  regard  men  should 

•N  /  tmU  mot  9zaet  so  much  duty  from  any  private  captaim 

o»  I  dtd  myself  mpom  my  mxistlft  btimg  thetr  generaiJ*^ 

Mttford  Pmftrt,  vol.  ix.t  p.  I8* 


*  StrafTiird  Papem,  vol.  ii.,  p.  198.    t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  480. 
X  The  truth  in,  I  conceive  my  lord-ireasurcr  some  time 
liefore  his  death  wished  me  no'giKid,  lieiiig  gmwn  vitrem* 
I  jeaio'is  of  my  often  wriiini;  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and 
I  myself,  out  of  a  sturdinoss  of  nature,  not  so  gently  passing 
.  by  hiH  unkind  usage  as  a  man  of  a  softer  and  wiser  temper 
j  miffht  have  dune  ;  for  i  confess  i  did  stomach  it  vnry  much 
I  to  be  B4I  ineanir  suspectfd  (being  as  innucent  and  clear  of 
I  crime  towards  him  a^i  ihe  day),  considering  that  I  had,  upon 
•  my  coming  from  court,  given  hiin  as  strong  a  testimony  of 
my  faith  and  Inildnoys  in  his  affairs— nay,  indeed,  a  strong- 
I  er,  than  any  other  friend  he  had  durst,  or,  at  least,  would 
'  do  fur  him.    So  as  fiuding  myself  thus  disappointed  of  tha 
conliilf'uce  I  had  in  his  professions  at  our  parting,  I  grew  so 
imimtient  as  to  prifes«i  ev«n  to  himself  I  would  liorrow  a 
I  bring  from  no  man  hvuig  but  my  master,  and  there  I  would 
fasten  myself  aa  surely  as  I  could.    So  as  by  his  death  it  it 
not  altogether  improbable  thai  i  am  delivered  of  the  heavi- 
est adversary  I  ever  bail."— U'eahoor/A  to  Ike  Earl  o/ JVew- 
castle,  Strafford  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  411.     See,  also,  a  lettar 
of  ].aud*«,  vol.  1.,  ]i.  320. 
*i  See  Garrard's  letter,  in  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  jv  386^ 
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through  its  progressive  stages,  and  Anally  had 
reported  his  death.*  It  was  Wentworth's  pol- 
icy, however,  to  convey  to  the  court,  that,  so 
indiflercnt  was  he  in  respect  of  Weston's  of- 
fice, he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire 
the  probable  issue  of  his  illness,  and,  indeed, 
had  never  heard  of  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
an  official  intimation  of  the  occurrence  was 
sent  to  him  from  Cottington,  we  find  him  an- 
swering thus :  **  My  very  good  lord,  I  was  nev- 
er more  surprised  in  my  life  than  upon  the  read- 
ing of  your  last  letter,  not  having  had  any  no- 
tice of  my  lord-treasurer^ 8  least  indisposition  he- 
fore.  And  how  it  happens  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  sure  I  was  never  well  since  almost,  and 
that  Monday  night  last  I  swooned  twice  before 
they  could  get  off  my  cloathes."t  And  again, 
assuring  Lord  Newcastle :  "  Yet  I  protest,  1 
ever  wished  well  to  his  person,  and  am  heart- 
ily sorry  for  his  death,  which  was  signified 
unto  me  by  my  Lord  Cottington  before  I  heard 
anything  of  his  sickness,  and  took  me,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  surprise /*t 

These  precautions  were  successful.  Left 
settled  in  his  government  of  Ireland,  he  next 
sought,  by  every  possible  resource,  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  revenue.  In  this  pursuit,  he 
exhausted  his  industry,  his  energy,  his  genius. 
Under  his  superintendence,  the  produce  of  the 
customs  rose,  within  four  years,  from  £12,000 
a  year  to  £40,000,  and  continued  to  advance 
rapidly.  Nor  were  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  other  than  just  and  honourable. 
He  improved  the  method  of  collection,  protect- 
ed the  coasts,  swept  the  Channel  and  the  har- 
bours of  pirates,  and,  in  line,  lifted  the  com- 
merce and  the  shipping  of  Ireland  into  a  rich 
prosperity,  by  freeing  it  from  danger.  "My 
humble  advice,"  observes  Wentworth,  »'forthe 
increase  of  trade  was,  that  his  majesty  should 
not  suflor  any  act  of  hostility  to  be  offered  to 
any  merchants  or  their  goods  within  the  Chan- 
nel, which  was  to  be  preserved  and  privileged, 
as  the  greatest  of  his  majesty's  ports,  in  the 
same  nature  and  property  as  the  Venetian  state 
do  their  Gulf,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  his 
iSound ;  and  therefore  I  humbly  besought  his 
majesty  and  their  lordships  that  it  might  ac- 
cordingly be  remembered  and  provided  for  in 
all  future  treaties  with  foreign  princes."  In 
completion  of  this  scheme,  the  lord-deputy 
struggled  hard  to  rescue  the  trade  of  Ireland 
from  several  absurd  restrictions  and  monopo- 
lies ;  and  in  this,  having  partially  succeeded, 
his  government  left  a  claim  for  gratitude  which 
is  remaining  still. ^ 

In  resorting  to  just  measures  occasionally, 

*  Sen  Stmffonl  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  943,  374,  387,  Ac. 

t  Stmtritrd  Pupera,  vol.  i.,  n.  393. 

t  Stnitford  Pitiicrs,  p.  411.  Cuttinglon  hiinarlf  was  a 
candidate  for  thu  otficf,  and  nrvcr  forjjave  Laud  his  disap- 
pnintmcut,  which  the  profits  of  the  mastership  of  thn  records 
were  by  no  means  suffiripnt  to  heal  over.  The  treasury 
was  a<lniiiutter(Ml  by  comDiissicin  f«>r  twelve  months,  when 
it  was  placed  by  Laud,  to  the  astmishmniit  of  all  who  were 
still  unuoquainiod  with  the  archhinhop's  dvsipns  for  the  state 
adTancemeut  of  the  Church,  in  the  hands  of  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London.  Laud,  recordin;;  the  a]ipointmeiit  in  his  Diary 
(March.  \(^M),  obsen-cs,  that  "  No  churchman  hnil  it  since 
Henry  VII.'s  time ;"  and  adds.  "Now  if  the  Church  will 
not  hold  thenisolTes  up  under  God,  I  can  do  no  more." 

k  For  the  various  measures,  and  the  elaborate  reasoning 
with  which  the  lord-dcputv  supported  them,  see  Strafford 
Pniiers,  v.il.  i.,  p.  07.  «l.  lOfi,  WW,  308,  303,  307,  400,  521, 
192,  351,  3n0,  3>r6,  405,  174,  340.  S^iO,  Ac.  «cc. ;  and  toL 
ii.,  p.  18, 106, 1S7,  SO,  60, 135,  42, 151,  &c.,  &c 


I  however,  when  they  were  not  found  to  inter- 
,  fere  with  his  ulterior  schemes,  Wentworth  had 
j  taught  himself  no  lesson  of  refraining  from 
'  what  was  unjust.    Money  was  to  be  had  some- 
how :  if  justly,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  to  be  had 
no  less.    He  now,  for  instance,  imposed  a  li- 
cense upon  the  retail  of  tobacco,  and  himself 
farmed  the  privilege  for  an  annual  rent  of 
£7000,  and  finally  of  £12,000.    A  tax  was  laid 
also  on  brewing,  by  way  of  feeler  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  excise — an  object  of  mortal  har 
trcd  with  the  Iri^h. 

The  statutes  of  wills  and  uses  were  intro- 
duced, no  less  beneficinl  to  the  crown,  and,  hap- 
pily, more  just  to  the  subject.  They  strength- 
ened the  tenure  of  property,  fixed  a  remedy 


against  fraudulent  conveyances,  restored  wid- 
ows to  their  jointures,  and  heirs  to  their  inher- 
itances. What  was  vastly  more  important  to 
Wentworth,  they  increased  the  king's  fines  in 
the  Court  of  Wards  by  £10,000  a  year !  A 
mint,  also,  was  erected  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of 
desperate  opposition  from  the  officers  of  the 
English  Mint,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the 
excessive  scarcity  of  coin  ;  workmen  were  in- 
troduced from  England,  to  sink  in  various  parta 
of  the  island  for  saltpetre,  which  Wentworth 
fancied  might  be  obtained  to  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  and  he  made  several  successful  efibrta 
to  work  the  silver  mines  and  marble  quarries.* 
Greater  projects,  too,  than  these,  occupied 
the  mind  of  the  lord-deputy.  Before  he  set 
foot  in  Ireland,!  he  had  conceived  the  noble 
scheme  of  opening  a  victualling  trade  between 
Ireland  and  Spain.  The  distrust  with  which 
the  patriotic  party  regarded  Spain  may  haYfl 
influenced  him  first,  as  if  in  defiance,  to  riu 
superior  to  such  "  vain  apprehensions ;"  bat  be 
that  as  it  might,  his  despatches  vindicate  his 
plan.  They  show  how  admirably  the  com- 
modities and  the  wants  of  the  respective  kinf- 
doms  correspond,  and  how  closely  rcciprool 
are  their  interests.  They  even  supply  a  state- 
ment, drawn  up  with  enormous  pa  ins' from  the 
information  of  various  commercial  agents,  of 
the  commodities  which  each  port  in  Spain  could 
either  receive  from  Ireland,  or  give  l)ack  in  re- 
turn. In  one  matter  especially  Wentworth 
saw  the  source  of  enonnous  advantage,  since 
the  great  annual  fleets  to  the  colonies,  whidi 
were  so  often  detained  in  the  Spanish  harboDiB 
for  want  of  provisions,  could  clearly  be  sup- 
plied far  more  conveniently  and  cheaply  from 
Ireland  than  from  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Contemporaneously  with  this  measure,  the  lord- 
deputy  had  resolved  to  attempt  two  other  proj- 

*  I  hare  alrently  sapplied  Tarious  anthoritiea  for  tbcH 
measures,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  With  one  of 
his  luickets  to  the  kmir,  Wentworth  forwarded  **an  iagal 
of  BiWer  of  300  ouuccs,  beiniir  ilitf  first  that  ever  was  gol  ia 
Ireland  ;"  acc<iinpanyinf(  it  with  a  pmud  expreaawm  of  Ids 
ho])e  that  "this  kinV^-*in  now  iit  leiieth,  in  these  lutttr 
agt'9,  may  not  only  fill  up  the  greatness  and  dominioa.  btH 
evirn  the  coffen  and  ozchoc{Uer  of  the  cruwa  of  Eoglaad* 
Sure  I  am,  it  beromes  not  this  little  on*  tliat  her  breasH 
should  ever  be  dry,  nor  ousht  she  with  a  sparinff  hand  to 
commnnicata  of  her  atranK^h  and  wealth  there,  conaidariw 
with  what  mass  of  treasure  and  streams  of  hifiod  she  ban 
b4>en  redeemed  and  presen-ed  by  that  her  elder  and  non 
excellent  sister.  May  your  majesty's  days  he  as  lastiuf  nd 
H^ionous  as  the  best  and  purest  of  rnvtab.  ainl  God  Alniig^f 
prosper  and  arcoinplish  all  your  princely  thonghta  and  eoaa* 
scls,  l>e  they  old  or  new." — Strafford  Pmtrs,  »ul.  i.,  p.  174. 

t  See  Strafford  Piipers,  vol.  i.,  p.  03. 94.    That  remark- 
able  despatch  was  writ  If  n  M-hile  wartini?  at  We 
fur  the  ship  that  was  to  convoy  him  to  Dublin. 
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^c^9'    "  And  sarely.  sir."  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
14  it' we  be  able  to  furnish,  and  go  through  with 
l^is  undertaking — increase  the  growth  and  set 
i^p    the  manufactory  of  hemp  and  flax  in  that 
w-our  kingdom — [  will  hope  to  leave  your  sub- 
yecta  there  in  much  happier  condition  than  I 
f^iind  them,  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
your  subjects  here.     For  this  is  a  ground  I 
t&ke  with  me,  that  to  serce  your  mnjcsty  com- 
yteatly  well  in  Ireland,  tee  must  not  only  endeav- 
our to  enrich  them,  but  make  sure  still  to  hold 
thtm  dependant  upon  the  crown,  and  not  able  to 
{        tubtitt  without  us,  which  will  be  effected  by 
wholly  laying  aside  the  manufacture  of  wools 
into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them 
from  this  kingdom,  and  then  making  your  maj- 
esty sole  merchant  of  all  salts  on  that  side  ; 
for  thus  shall  they  not  only  have  their  cloath- 
io;,  the  improvement  of  all  their  native  com- 
modities (which  are  principally  preserved  by 
Ball),  and  their  victual  itself  from  hence  (strong 
ties  and  enforcements  upon  their  allegiance 
and  obedience  to  your  majesty),  but  a  means 
fmind,  I  trust,  much  to  advance  your  majes- 
ty's revenue  upon  salt,  and  to  improve  your 
oatoms.    The  wools  there  grown,  and  the 
cloths  there  worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to 
yoill-  crown  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  salt  out- 
winl  here,  both  inward  and  outward  there."* 
In  uch  principles  as  these,  as  through  the  ma- 
jority of  Wentworth's  despotic  schemes,  some 
food  wrestled  with  the  evil.     The  linen  man- 
'^^ure,  for  instance,  springing  out  of  this 
Boostroas  intention,  turned  out  to  be  a  bless- 
»Bg  to  the  island.     Having  learned,  on  his  ar- 
I        n^il  in  the  country,  that  no  article  for  export 
I        fS?  "^^nu^iictured  there  except  a  small  quan- 
I        "*7  of  coarse  woollen  yarn,  and  unwilling,  by 
r        **5ouraging  this  branch,  to  interfere  with  the 
*^Ie  of  England,  he  instantly  resolved,  by  in- 
•"^Ucing  the  general  cultivation  of  flax,  to  in- 
*J^  the  manufacture  of  linen.     At  his  own 
^"^e  and  adventure  he  imported  and  sowed 
M'^antity  of  superior  flax  seed  ;  the  next  year, 
Jj*  first  crop  having  outgone  his  expectation, 
■J  expended  £1000  on  the  same  venture,  erect- 
JJ'*  Vast  number  of  looms,  p^o^^u^od  workmen 
™[|J   France  and   Flanders,  and  at  last  sent 
J"J*^   a  ship  to  Spain,  at  his  own  risk.t  with 
■Jf    first  investment  of  linen  that  had  ever 
***'*  exported  from  Ireland.    San«,'uine  of  hopes 
JJ^ell  laid,  Wentworili  then  hazarded  a  i>re- 
J'^iOfi  which  bns  since  been  amply  realized. 
.  Very  ambitious  am  I,"  writes  he  to  Sir  Will- 
2^  Boswell,  **to  set  up  a  trade  of  linen- 
™**hing  in  these  parts,  which,  if  God. bless 
**  *si  it  be  efl[c'cied,  will.  I  dare  say,  l)e  the 
Pjatest  enriehing  to  this  kingdom  that  ever 
^•^U  it."t    The  other  project  he  had  set  up 
■"^J?  with  this  happily  fell  to  the  ground  for 
^^^l  of  encouragement.     In  proposing  to  mo- 
wPolize  the  sale  of  salt,  without  wiiich  the 
^       Insh  could  neither  carry  on  their  victualling 
^e  nor  cure  their  ordinary  provisions,  and 
which  was  at  that  time  either  manufactured  by 
Patentees  or  imported  from  abroad,  Ixird  Went- 
•"Wh  reckoned  on  a  considerable  increase  of 
Kfenue,  and  tho  reduction  of  the  Irish  to  a 


*Stnffiir4  Pkpen,  vol.  i.,  p.  OS,  M. 
t  See  hit  characteristic  letter  to  the  Dake  of  Medina, 
itnf.ipi  Papera,  vol.  ii.,  p.  loy,  110. 
t  ttntturA  Papen,  toL  i.,  p.  473. 
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I  state  of  complete  dependance.  The  internal 
I  manufacture  abolished,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
'  possible  to  smuggle  a  ocimmodity  so  bulky  and 
,  so  iwrishable  by  sea,  and  yet.  he  urged,  "  again 
of  so  absolute  necessity  as  it  cannot  jwssibly 
stay  upon  his  majesty's  hand,  but  must  be  had 
whether  they  will  or  no.  and  may  at  all  times 
be  raised  in  price  so  far  forth  as  his  majesty 
shall  jud>;e  to  stand  with  reason  and  honour. 
Witness  the  Gabelles  of  salt  in  France."*  This 
once  accomplished,  Wentworth  felt  he  would 
have  in  his  own  hands  the  disi>osal  of  the  food 
and  the  clothing  of  the  Irish,  and  he  pressed  it 
with  all  his  vehemence.  "  Holding  them,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  from  the  manufacture  of  wool 
(which,  unless  otherwise  directed.  I  shall  by 
all  means  discourage),  and  then  enforcing  them 
to  fetch  their  cloathing  from  thence,  and  to 
take  their  salt  from  the  king  (being  that  which 
preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native 
staple  commodities),  how  can  they  de))art 
from  us  without  nakedness  and  beggary  I  which 
in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  consideration  as  a 
small  profit  should  not  bear  down  !"  Tlie 
small  profit,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousies  of  Weston,  did  bear  it  down,  and 
the  lord-deputy  was  obliged  at  last  to  surren- 
der it. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  Irish  treasury 
had  now  vanished  ;  no  anticipations  any  long- 
er weakened  it ;  every  charge  of  government 
was  paid  to  a  day  ;  and,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
power.  Lord  Wentworth  announced  to  the  king 
that  the  annual  revenue  would  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure by  X60,000. 

This,  then,  was  being  "  crowned  with  the  « 
completest  success !"  for,  according  to  such 
political  reasoners  as  M.  de  Lally-Tolendal, 
the  prosperity  of  the  exchequer  is  the  true  test 
of  the  wellbeing  of  the  state,  and  as  long  as  a 
wretched  people  can  be  flattered  or  terrified 
into  "  coining  their  hearts"  in  sums,  the  king 
-  is  ably  served,  and  the  minister  is  borne  out  in 
his  exactions.  Yet  Wentworth  deserves  bet- 
ter advocates ;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  his 
fame  as  a  statesman  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
d<»  not  view  his  system  in  a  perfect  state,  since 
the  ground,  as  it  were,  had  only  been  cleared 
for  the  building  when  Death  struck  down  the 
builder. 

Yorkshire,  meanwhile,  and  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
lord-deputy !  If  he  had  been  living  simply  as 
a  private  gentleman  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
the  immediate  manager  and  director  of  schemes 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  ordinary  men,  he  could  not  have  at- 
tended with  greater  minuteness  and  apparent 
ease  to  his  private  affairs  in  England.  I  can- 
not resist  extracting  here  some  passages  from 
an  extraordinary  letter  to  his  early  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  which  occasion  has  already  been 
taken  to  refbr  to.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar proofs  that  could  be  found  anywhere  of  the 
compatibility  of  a  comprehensive  genius  with 
a  vigilant  attention  to  the  most  minute  details. 
From  his  viceroyalty  the  Lord  Wentworth  can 
signify  his  desire  "  that  my  tenants  use  their 
grounds  and  houses  as  honest  men  and  good 
husbands  ought  to  do,  according  to  their  sev- 

*  Siraflfurd  Paper*,  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  193 ;  and  mo  p.  189, 
333,  340. 
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eral  leases  ;  that  my  woods  be  preserved,  and 
at  due  seasons  fdlod  and  sold  to  the  best 
profit — spring-woods  I  mean  ;  that  the  hedges 
and  fences  be  preserved  ;  that  the  ponds, 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  parks  be  preserved, 
and  as  much  profit  made  of  the  herbage  of 
Tankersly  Park  as  may  be  without  hurt  to  the 
deer  ;  that  fires  be  kept  in  the  houses  at  Wood- 
house  and  Tankersly,  and  that  the  housekeep- 
ers preserve  the  rooms  sweet,  and  the  stuflT 
without  spoil,  and  principally  that  the  houses  be 
kept  dry  from  taking  of  rain  ;"  that  "  the  keep- 
er of  Tankersly  must  have  the  more  imme- 
diate care  of  the  woods  belonging  to  Tankers- 
ly, csptM'ially  those  within  the  park,  and  to 
see  that  the  pond-lieads  there  be  kept  up,  and 
the  water  to  have  a  large  and  0|)en  passage  to 
run  away  in  the  time  of  flood,  and  the  grates 
BO  cleansed  and  firm  as  they  break  not,  nor  yet 
choak  up,  in  wliieh  cases  all  the  fish  will  be 
sure  to  go  away  with  the  flood.""  And  again, 
that  •'  none  of  my  domains  be  plowed  in  any 
case.  I  understand  in  this  Richard  Marris 
hath  not  followed  my  direction,  which  indeed, 
now  and  then,  if  a  man  would  never  so  fain,  he 
would  have  done.  But  if,  upon  advice  taken 
with  you  and  Robin  Rockley,  you  find  at  any 
time  good  for  the  grounds  they  were  broken 
up,  then  would  I  have  them  plowed  for  my 
own  use  (for  I  know  riffht  veil  the  profit  of  those 
new  rift  grounds),  taking  still  care  that  they  be 
well  limed  and  manured,  and  so  left  as  fat  and 
fiill  in  heart  as  might  be,  to  which  purpose  I 
would  have  no  cost  spared,  for  I  would  have 
the  grounds  about  my  houses  kept  aloft,  so  as  there 
may  be  beauty  and  pleasure  communicated  even 
from  them  to  the  houses  themselves."  With  these 
desires  are  conveyed  a  vast  host  of  minor  di- 
rections respecting  the  servants  he  would  have 
Greenwood  reward,  promote,  confide  in,  or  dis- 
trust. Nor  does  he  forget  to  "  beseech  you  to 
cause  my  new  study  there,  which  looks  into 
the  hall,  to  be  glazed,  strong  doors  and  locks 
to  be  set  upon  it ;  and  such  boxes  being  made 
as  are  at  Woodhouse,  which  Richard  Forster 
will,  upon  your  direction,  give  notice  for,  the 
evidence  may  be  put  into  those  boxes,  and  set 
in  that  stu<ly,  where  they  will  be  more  safe  and 
handsomely  kept  than  where  they  are  now.  If 
you  could  cause  like  locks  to  be  made  for  that 
study  as  are  at  Woodhouse,  so  that  one  key 
might  open  the  locks  in  both  places,  it  were 
much  the  better,  and  advising  a  little  with  Rich- 
ard Forster,  he  might  so  order  the  matter  as  to 
have  them  so  ;"  and  to  beg  that  "the  red  dam- 
ask bed,  with  stools,  canopies,  chairs,  6:c.,  be- 
longing thereunto,  be  carefully  looked  unto." 
We  learn  also  from  this  omniscient  despatch, 
that  the  death  of  his  steward,  Richard  Marris. 
**  troubles  me  not  so  much,  albeit  in  truth  I 
loved  him  very  well,  as  the  sadness  and  indeed 
fcarfulness  of  the  misfortune  thorough  which 
he  was  lost — most  grievous,  God  knows,  for 
him,  and  scandalous  to  all  that  have  relation 
to  him ;  amongst  the  rest,  I  am  sure  to  have  my 
share.  Nor  do  1  think  that  he  was  drowrud  as 
you  write,  for  then  huw  should  one  pocket  be  dry  ? 
But  ratlur  that,  hravy  with  drink,  he  dropped  from 
his  horse  near  the  place  where  his  cloak  lay,  and, 
to  it  may  be,  amazed  with  the  fall,  was  dragged 
by  the  horse,  and  the  girths  loosing,  left  in  that 
w€t  place,  where  he  was  found  dead,  and  where, 


!  doubtless  for  want  of  company,  and  in  a  cold 
!  night  and  lodging,  stormed  to  death.  But 
enough  of  so  woful  a  subject,  which  I  wish 
might  never  be  mentioned  or  remembered 
again,  farther  than  to  consider  in  it  the  just 
judgments  of  God,  and  to  deter  us  from  this 
swinish  vice,  and  all  other  which  may  draw 
down  upon  ourselves  like  punishments.'*   Sub-    ^,_ 

joining  this,  the  course  to  l)e  pursued  with  re , 

spect  to  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  de<;ea9 
is  laid  down  at  great  length,  and  in  all  its 
sible   I>earings,   coupled    with    the    following 
characteristic  notice :  "  I  pray  you  in  any  case  "tf^' 
if  it  may  be,  let  him  be  drawn  to  this  by  fai*r— ~~J 
and  still  means  ;  but  if  that  work  not  with  hin^^^^ 
then  would  I  have  you  let  him  know  that,  u^^^j 
til  the  account  be  declared  betwixt  me  and  h^^ 
brother,  which  I  am  most  willing  and  desiroi^^  ^ 
may  be  before  the  next  spring  fairly  cxamin^^.^ 
by  auditors  indifferently  chosen  betwixt  as»      j- 
will  hold  the  possession  both  of  lands  and  guod,^^  . 
that  I  will  assign  my  debt  to  the  king,  and  so  ^^.' 
tend  and  keep  in  extent  the  whole  estate,  till  F  Ae 
honestly  and  truly  satisfied;  as  also  that  I  w-ij^ 
perform  that  last  office  in  accomplishment  of 
that  which  I  know  was  his  brother's  intentioi]^ 
to  sec  all  his  other  creditors  justly  paid  before 
he  meddle  with  the  estate,  but  that  tfaea  it 
after  I  will  not  be  his  loss,  by  the  help  uf  God^ 
one  farthing.    And  I  pray  you,  if  the  first  mild- 
er way  take  not  (which,  if  there  be  either  hon- 
esty or  conscience  in  the  man,  methinks  it 
should),  then   to   proceed   roundly  the  otber 
way,  holding  all  you  have,  putting  the  bonds  of 
Darcy  Went  worth  and  Pieter  Man  in  suit  apon 
the  land,  and  keeping  all  in  the  state  you  have 
already  so  well  settled  thera,  till  my  coining 
over."    The  reverend  gentleman  had  previoiw- 
ly  been  given  to  understand  that,  **  as  for  all 
my  rents,  the  course  I  desire  to  be  held  is  thus : 
A  month  alter  every  rent  day,  I  would  have  a 
time  appointed  when  yourself  and  Robert  Rock- 
ley  may  meet,  and  all  the  bailifls  bo  appointed 
to  attend  you:  there  receive  their  accounts, 
giving  them  strict  charge  to  gather  what  shall 
be  behind,  and  to  bring  the  remainder  and  fin- 
ish their  account  at  Thornhill  within  a  month 
after.    And  I  beseech  you  give  them  no  spa- 
ring, for  I  have  sufiTered  very  much  by  it ;  how- 
ever, I  never  could  perceive  my  tenants  were 
a  groat  the  better;  besides,  when  they  find 
they  shall  be  distrained  upon,  they  will  observe 
their  day  carefully,  so  as  within  a  rent  day  or 
two,  this  course  strictly  observed,  the  rents 
will  come  in  without  any  stop."    The  whole 
production  is,  indeed,  impressed  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Wentworth's  subtle  and  energet* 
ic  genius  ;  nor  was  there  reason  for  Mr.  Green- 
wood to  doubt,  as  he  is  at  the  close  assured, 
that  the  unriter  **  upon  a  good  occasion  wookl 
not  deny  his  life  to  him," 

So  also,  burdened  with  his  mighty  schemes, 
the  lord-deputy  found  time  for  every  office  of 
private  service,  of  friendship,  and  of  schohir- 
like  amusement.  He  made  his  newsman,  Mr. 
Garrard,  forward  him  copies  of  Dr.  Donne's 
poetry,*  which  he  was  amazingly  fond  of; 
gathered  antiquities  for  the  king  ;t  vanquished 
Inigo  Jones  in  a  discussion  on  architecture  ;t 
reared  a  young  greyhound  among  his  own  chU- 

*  Strifford  Papen.  toI.  i.,  p.  338,  Ac. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  it.,  p.  8S.  %  lUid,  p.  6L 
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)r  the  little  Prince  of  York  ;•  corre- 
d  with  old  friends  in  Yorkshire  ;t  dis- 

with  Vandyke  on  Tarious  marbles; 
,  hawked,t  and  played  at  the  games  of 
>  and  mayo.  "He  played  excellently 
lays  Radclitfe ;  *'  and  for  company  sake, 
atmas,  and  afler  supper,  he  would  play 
nea ;  yet  he  never  was  much  taken  with 
naed  it  excessiTcly,  but  as  a  recreation 
be  used.  His  chief  recreation  was  afler 

when,  if  he  had  company  which  were 
i  unto  him,  that  is,  honest,  chearful  men, 
dd  retire  into  an  inner  room,  and  set 

three  hours,  taking  tobacco  and  telling 
wiik  mat  pleasantness  and  freedom ;  and 

used  constantly,  with  all  familiarity  in 
,  laying  then  aside  all  state  and  that  due 

which  in  public  he  would  expect/' 
nr  for  a  single  instant,  how^ever,  were 
ilic  affairs  suffered  to  wait  his  leisure, 
hreatened  now  to  demand  more  than 
J  care,  for  the  king  had  resolutely 
sd  the  deputy  in  his  desire  to  continue 
riiament.  "My  reasons,"  he  wrote, 
Tonnded  upon  my  experience  of  them 
They  arc  of  the  nature  of  cats  —  they 
row  curst  with  age :  so  that  if  ye  will 
DOd  of  them,  put  them  off  handsomely 
iiey  come  to  any  age,  for  young  ones 
rrmost  tractable.  .  .  .  Now  that  we  arc 
et  us  content  ourselves  therewith."^ 
I,  at  the  same  time,  had  urged  upon  his 
ir  the  preferable  course  of  following  out 
ana  (which  were  far  more  favoured  with 
'than  even  a  submissive  Irish  Parlia- 
of  increasing  the  estates  of  the  crown 
arch  after  defective  titles.  Wentworth, 
lia,  set  resolutely  to  work.  He  cxam- 
irioos  old  records,  and  discovered  that 
Die  province  of  Cunnaught,  on  the  for- 
of  its  Irish  chieftain,  had  lapsed,  many 
go,  to  the  crown.  It  had,  indeed,  even 
lat  time,  again  been  granted  away,  but 
irt  lawyers  now  cither  found  flaws  in 
iTeyanccs  or  made  them.  It  will  he 
!ted  that  a  recognition  of  the  validity 
I  titles  formed  one  of  the  obnoxious 
s**  which  Wentworth  had  laid  to  sleep 
dly. 

(ing  himself  at  once  to  the  king,  there- 
at be  would  reduce  Connaught  to  the 
B  possession  of  the  crown,  the  lord- 
proceeded  into  the  county  of  Roscom- 
immoned  a  jury  composed  of  '*  persons 
I  means  as  might  answer  the  king  a 


Coantess  of  Dorset  had  {nreferred  the  reqneat,  to 
'tntworth  inttantly  tnswored :  "  I  did,  with  oil 
neetva  from  yuur  ladyship,  bjr  this  bearer,  the 
■anda  it  ever  pleorcd  our  young  lUKMter  to  honour 
1.  and  before  Christmas  I  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
MM  with  the  finest  greyhound  this  kingdom  af- 
i  than  I  shall  humbly  crave  bis  highnnn's  panlun ; 
4  mng  before  I  may  have  coitvenient  time^  under  my 
to  kt  amre  he  is  of  a  safe  and  gentle  disposition^ 
r  M^  try  him  here  first,  how  he  shall  behave  him- 
gH  My  own  children,  were  the  greatest  iudiscre- 
tiildnesa  in  b«  poasible.  And  albeit  I  assure  my- 
ladjahip*s  care  and  other  his  highness's  attend- 
4  be  such  as  the  dog  should  do  no  harm,  yet  that 
hanks  to  m:"— Strafford  Papors,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 
fatd  Papers,  rol.  i.,  p.  110. 
ua  later  days,"  Radcliffe  obsenres,  "  he  got  little 
m  hia  hawks  fly,  though  he  always  kept  good 

Ibrd  Papexa,  roL  i.,  p.  363.    Wentworth's  preri- 
Uiaa  ibr  a  prorogation  will  ba  found  at  p.  353. 


round  fine  in  the  Castle-chamber  in  case  they 
should  prevaricate,  and  who,  in  all  seeming, 
even  out  of  that  reason,  would  be  more  fearful 
to  tread  shamefully  and  impudently  aside  from 
the  truth  than  such  as  had  less,  or  nothing  to 
lose,***  told  them  that  his  present  appeal  to 
them  was  a  mere  act  of  courtesy,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  a  series  of  deep  and  significant  threats, 
received  a  ready  obedience.  The  same  scenes, 
with  the  same  results,  were  acted  in  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  and  Lord  Wentworth  went  on  to  Galway. 

Here  he  was  prepared  for  opjiosition.  The 
people,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  were  sup- 
ported by  a  formidable  body  of  priests,  and  had 
the  strenuous  countenance  and  assistance  of 
their  hereditary  lord,  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's 
and  Clanricardc,  a  nobleman  of  esteem  at  the 
English  court.  The  spirit  of  Wentworth  rose 
at  the  prospect,  and  he  prepared  the  court,  in 
a  memorable  despatch,  for  the  measures  they 
were  to  expect  from  him :  "  If  it  be  followed 
with  just  severity,"  he  wrote,  *♦  this  opposition 
will  prove  of  great  use  to  the  crown,  as  any 
one  thing  that  hath  happened  since  this  plan- 
tation fell  in  proposition.  It  shall  not  only, 
with  a  considerable  addition  of  revenue,  bring 
security  to  this  county,  which  of  llie  whole 
kingdom  most  requires  it,  but  make  all  the 
succeeding  plantations  pass  with  the  greatest 
quietness  that  can  be  desired  ;  whereas,  if  this 
fro  ward  humour  be  negligently  or  loosely  han- 
dled, it  will  not  only  blemish  the  honour  and 
comeliness  of  that  which  is  effected  already, 
but  cut  off  all  hope  for  the  future."  lie  sum- 
moned a  jury  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
preceding  counties.  They  were  obstinate  in 
their  refusal  to  obey  him.  The  sheriff  who 
had  selected  them  was  instantly  fined  £1000; 
the  jurors  themselves  were  cited  into  the  Cas- 
tle-chamber, and  fined  £4000  each ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Clanricardef  received  a  heavy  repri- 
mand from  the  court,  and  was  made  to  suffer 
severely.  Bitter  murmurs  were  heard  in  Ire- 
land, and  men  spoke  out  more  strongly  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  deputy  knew  no  fear.  "  This 
comfort  I  have  to  support  me  against  the  mal- 
ice of  this  race  of  sturdy  beggars,  that  howbeit 
they  threaten  me  with  a  Felton  or  a  llavillac, 
yet  my  master  is  pleased  graciously  to  accept 
of  my  endeavours,  and  to  say  publicly  at  coun- 
cil-board the  crown  of  England  was  never  so 
well  served  on  this  side  as  since  my  coming  to 
the  government. "t 

Exasperated,  nevertheless,  with  these  signs 
of  opposition,  he  now  thought  to  silence  them 
effectually  by  one  terrible  warning.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  vice-treasurer,  the 
Lord  Mountnorris,  has  been  already  shown, 
and  I  have  quoted  the  deeply  significant  inti- 
mation which  opened  their  official  connexion. 
Mountnorris  had  long  disregarded  this,  and 
had,  indeed,  omitted  no  opportunity  which  his 
place  afforded  him  of  thwarting  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  schemes  of  Wentworth.  A  trifling 
circumstance  now  gave  the  latter  an  occasion 
of  punishment.  Severely  aflHicted  with  the 
gout  —  for  so  frightful  were  his  bodily  infirmi- 


H 


*  Btraffbrd  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  442 :  a  despatch  in  which 
the  entire  proceedings  are  characteristically  given. 

t  For  the  representations  made  by  Wentworth  against 
this  nol>leroan,  see  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  451,  479, 
493 ;  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  31.  33,  366,  381. 

t  Strafibrd  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  41S ;  and  see  p.  371. 
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tics  that  freedom  from  one  complaint  seldom 
failed  to  !)e  followed  by  thraldom  to  another — 
the  lord-deputy  sat  one  day  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  when  one  of  his  attendants— a  Mr. 
Annesley,  a  distant  relation  of  the  liOrd  Mount- 
norris — accidentally  dropped  a  Btool  upon  his 
foot.  *•  EnraiL'ed  with  the  pain  whereof,"  says 
Clarendon,  "his  lordship  with  a  small  cane 
struck  Annesley.  This  being  merrily  spoken 
of  at  dinner  at  the  lord-chaneellor's  table, 
where  the  Lord  Mounlnorris  was,  he  said, 
*  the  gentleman  had  a  brother  that  would  not 
have  taken  snch  a  blow.'  "*  These  words 
wei'e  spoken  in  the  month  of  April.  Eaves- 
droppers reported  them  to  Wentworth,  who 
instantly  forwarded  a  messenger  to  London  to 
brincr  back  a  king's  commission  for  the  trial 
of  Mountnorris.  It  was  sent  at  his  request. 
Not  till  December,  however,  was  any  farther 
step  taken,  though  the  interim  liad  been  em- 
ployed in  giving  security  to  the  lord-deputy's 
purpose. 

In  December,  Mountnorris  received  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  a  council  of  war  the  next  morn- 
ing.     Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
movement,  he  was  vainly  asking  his  brother 
councillors  to  explain  it,  when  Wentworth  en- 
tered, produced  the  king's  commission,  charged 
I^rd  Mountnorris  with  an  attempt  to  stir  up 
mutiny  against  himself  as  general  of  the  army, 
and  ordered  the  charge  to  be  read.     It  ran 
to  this  effect :  That  it  having  been  mentioned 
at  the  lord-chancellor's  table  that  Annesley  hail 
let  a  stool  fall  on  the  lord-deputy's  foot,  Mount- 
norris had  scornfully  and  contemptuously  said, 
*•  Perhaps  it  was  done  in  revenge  of  that  pub- 
lic affront  that  my  lord-deputy  did  me  formerly ; 
but  I  have  a  brother  who  would  not  have  taken 
such  a  revenge."    In  vain  the  accused  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  requested  time  for  consultation ; 
in  vain  he  demanded  even  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
or  permission  to  retain  counsel :  everything 
was  denied  to  him ;  the  lord-deputy  cited  two  I 
articles  of  war  which  n*ndered  him  amenable  ' 
to  imprisonment  and  to  death  ;  demanded  from  i 
the  councillors  the  immediate  and  summary 
judgment  of  a  court-martial  on  both  the  arti-  ' 
elcs ;   and  sternly  silenced  a  proposal  which 
they  ventured  to  submit,  of  separating  the  char-  | 
ges.     Guilty  the  accused  was  lo  be  voted,  "  of 
both  or  of  none  !"    Even  I^rd  Moore,  one  of  the  ' 
councillors— who,  with  Sir  R.  Lof^us,  the  broth- 
er of  another  councillor,  had  proved  Went-  \ 
worth's  case — was  ordered  to  resume  his  seat,  ' 
and  judge  the  man  whom  he  had  accused !  | 
Under  the  eye  of  the  lord-deputy  the  council  j 
then  deliberated  and  voted ;  and  their  sentence  ■ 
condemned  Mountnorris  to  imprisonment,  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  offices,  ignominiously  dis- 
missed him  from  the  army,  incapacitated  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  and  fmally  left  him  to  ' 
be  shot,  or  beheaded,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  i 
general.     Before  the  whole  court  Lord  Went-  ! 
worth  then  expressed  exultation :  *'  the  sen- ; 
tence  was  just  and  noble,  and  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  lose  his  share  of  the  honour  of  it !" 
He  turned  afterward  to  the  unfortunate  Mount-  I 
norris  ;  told  him  that  now,  if  he  chose,  he  had 

*  Clarendon,  t(»1.  i.,  p.   174.    Thii  Btatrment  in  Immo 
out  by  Baillie'i  lettoni.     Riishwurth,  on  tho  other  hand, 
tit^s  It  a«  Wcntwortli'g  witrnmAAK  afterward  iworo  to  it.  . 
Colluctiuiis,  vol.  ill.,  p.  187 ;  and  ncu  NaUun'i  CuUectiuns,  ; 
▼uJ.  i.,  p.  SO,  I 


only  to  order  execution,  but  that  he  would  pe- 
tition for  his  life,  and  **  would  sooner  lose  his 
hand  than  Mountnorris  should  lose  his  head." 

His  purjK)se  was  to  be  more  effectually  an- 
swered, in  truth,  by  a  contemptuous  pardon, 
and  this,  from  the  first,  he  appears  to  have  de- 
signed, trusting  to  the  general  ignominy  that 
would  be  thrown  over  Mountnorris  to  cmsh 
any  afler-at tempt  he  might  make  against  hii 
own  power.  The  remarks  which  have  beei 
already  made  on  other  personal  oppressioni 
apply  here  with  still  greater  force,  and  to  the 
system  which  Wentworth  had  to  uphold  should 
the  horror  and  reproach  be  carried.  It  ii 
certain  that,  at  the  period  of  this  proceeding, 
Lord  Clarendon  has  justly  described  the  is- 
sue to  which  the  positions  of  the  parties  had 
brought  them  :  "  That  either  the  deputy  of  Ire- 
land must  destroy  my  Lord  Mountnorris  while 
he  continued  in  his  office,  or  my  Lord  Moun^ 
norris  must  destroy  the  deputy  as  soon  as  his 
commission  was  determined."*  Wentworth 
was  not  the  man  to  leave  this  issue  in  the 
hands  of  chance,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  te 
blind  himself  to  the  results  of  such  conduct  ss 
the  necessity  had  forced  upon  him.  *'  Bat  i( 
because  I  am  necessitated  to  preserve  mysdf 
from  contempt  and  scorn,  and  to  keep  and  re- 
tain with  me  a  capacity  to  serve  his  majesty 
with  that  honour  becoming  the  dignity  of  that 
place  I  here  by  his  majesty's  favour  exercise, 
therefore  I  must  be  taken  to  be  such  a  rigid 
Cato  Censorius  as  should  render  me  almost  in- 
hospitable to  humane  kind,  yet  shall  not  that 
persuade  me  to  suffer  myself  to  be  trodden 
upon  by  men  indeed  of  that  savage  and  inso- 
lent nature  they  would  have  me  believed  to  be, 
or  to  deny  unto  myself  and  my  own  subsist- 
ence so  natural  a  motion  as  is  the  defence  oft 
man's  self" 

The  wife  of  Mountnorris  was  a  kinswoman 
of  the  I^ady  Arabella  Ilollis.  whose  mcuioiy 
Wentworth  cherished  with  such  enthusiasm, 
and  **  in  the  name  ami  by  the  memory  of  her" 
hoping  that  God  would  so  reward  him  for  it 
upon  "  the  sweet  children  of  her  kinswuman," 
Lady  Mountnorris,  immediately  aflcr  the  sen- 
tence, in  a  deeply  pathetic  letter,  besought 
Wentworth  to  take  "his  heavy  hand  from  off 
her  dear  lord."t  Every  writer  concurs  in  sta- 
ting that  this  letter  was  coldly  and  contemptu- 
ously disregarded  by  the  lord  deputy,  but  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  despatches  may  at  least 
serve  to  throw  some  doubt  over  such  a  state- 
ment. ♦*  I  send  you,"  he  writes  to  Secretaiy 
Cooke,  *•  here  enclosed  the  sentence  of  the 
council  of  war  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Mount- 
norris  I  foresee  full  well  how  I  shall  be 

skirmished  upon  for  it  on  that  side  :  causeleee 
traducing  and  calumniating  of  mc  is  a  spirit 
thcit  hath  haunted  me  through  the  whole  couree 
of  my  life,  and  now  become  so  ordinary  a  food 
as  the  sharpness  and  bitterness  of  it,  io  good 
faith,  distempers  not  my  taste  one  jot.  Final- 
ly, as  I  formerly  signed  the  sentence  together 

*  The  reader  may  be  referred,  in  caae  he  desire*  Vt  pai^ 
■ae  this  Bubjort  farther,  tii  the  mtvt  ample  materials  uf  jud^ 
mont  and  diicrimi nation  ai  to  the  chararter  aud  lieariof  aif 
thf  parties.  Slraffiml  Papara.  vol.  i..  p.  73, 7fl,  1 19, 850.  HI, 
388,  39*2,  402,  ft  sra..  448. 497,  ef  seq.,  50i,  504. 5U8.  rt  Mf ., 
511.  et  teq.,  514,  5l9;  and  to  toI.  ii.,p.  5,  U.  tt  Kf.,  aad 
145.  Thf  Qiiftirtunate  want  of  an  index  to  the  Stnflbid 
Papers  makes  thrse  refcrrnces  ni-t!ea«ary. 

t  Clarendim's  Suie  Papers,  ?ul.  i.,  p.  449. 
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rith  them,  so  do  I  most  heartily  now  join  in 
Heir  letters  to  you,  where  we  all  become  hiim- 
le  petitioners  to  his  majesty  for  his  life,  whitMi 
ras,  God  knows,  so  little  looked  uAer  by  me, 
!iat  howbeit  I  hold  under  favour  the  sentence 
lost  just,  yet  were  it  left  me  in  choice  wheth- 
r  he  must  lose  his  head  or  I  my  hand,  this 
honld  redeem  that.  His  lordship  was  prison- 
r  in  this  castle  some  two  days,  but  upon  his 
kjfMician's  ccrlijiratc  that  the  badness  of  his  Imlg- 
\g  might  prcjuthcK  his  hcaithf  I  sent  him  upon 
ood  bond  restrained  only  to  his  ovn  house^  where 
t  M  like  to  remain  till  I  receive  his  majesty* s  far- 
ker  pleasure  coneerninp  him.-^  It  is  most  un- 
kely  that  such  an  extraordinary  favour  as  this 
ad  been  granted  on  the  application  of  a  phy- 
ician  merely,  while  the  lord-deputy  had  an  ob- 
ioua  reason  for  keeping  out  of  sight  the  influ- 
nee  of  the  lady. 

Some  short  time  after,  Mountnorris,  on  con- 

.ition  of  submitting  to  Wentworth,  and  ac- 

awwledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  re- 

ieired  his  liberty.      Prosecutions,  however, 

Sid  been  lodged  against  him  meanwhile  in  the 

Sur  Chamber,  and  he  felt  himself  a  lowered 

ind  wellnigh  tieggared  man.     *'At  my  Lord 

Moontnorris  his  departure  hence,"  writes  the 

deputy,  *<he  seemed  wondrously  humbled,  as 

n&ch  as  Chaucer's  friar,*  that  would  not  for 

him  anything  should  be  dead ;  so  I  told  him  I 

■wer  wished  ill  to  his  estate  nor  person  farther 

ttu  to  remove  him  thence^  where  he  teas  as  well  a 

imhle  as  an  offetiee  unto  me ;  that  being  done 

(hovbeit  thorough  his  own  fault  witli  more 

pnjndice  to  him  than  I   intended),   I  could 

»iib  there  were  no  more  debate  betwixt  us ; 

^  I  told  him  tl.*at,  if  he  desired  it,  I  would 

■pne  my  prosecution  against  him  in  the  Star 

Ckimber  there."     Immediately  before  this  pas- 

"|e  occurs,  in  the  same  letter,  Wentworlh 

Md  remarked,  "  I  assure  you  I  have  had  a 

duirlish  winter  of  this  ;  nor  hath  the  gout  been 

Jjjtliout  other  attendants  that  do  prognostic  no 

■■g  life  for  me  hero  below  !  which  skills  not 

■ocb.  He  lives  more  that  virtuously  and  gener- 

"•■Jy  •pnids  one  month,  than  some  other  that 

J)V  chance  to  dream  out  some  years,  and  bury 

•imself  alive  ail  the  while."    The  life  of  the 


Chiocw  and  Dr.  Doniit>  appear  to  have  been  Weni- 
|*["'»  fiTounte  p.iel».  Chaucer  indeed,  to  the  court 
jwrrvriTihac  day,  was  as  Shak.s|ipurR  in  our  own.  It  is 
ff^iton,  fnim  the  frequent  use  of  peculiar  rzprrMsions  in 
^^Pat^es,  that  the  lord-dcputjr  wa«  not  nnB(>]uaint(Ml, 
jj*^  ^W  intimately,  with  the  ^rcat  dranintist,  though  he 
■•""lUwith  C'hauct-r  and  Donne,  quotes  connected  pas* 
***•«  It  is  worth  subjnininjr,  as  an  instance  oitt  of  many, 
^ ?  Wentworth 's  supers  at  Sir  Pii-rs  Cnwhy — that  "  trifle 
J^J^y*  as  he  elsewhere  calls  him.  "Since  his  drpar- 
"^IhaTe  Dcithiir  heard  fnim  hiai  nor  of  hiin.  more  than 
?■* «  Toochsafed  with  his  pretty  coinpos<'d  tiH>ks  to  ijive 
"*  utihray  a^uts  count^nanre  anil  courtship  before  tlie 
^  *f  all  the  good  |ieople  that  lonked  ujHin  ihem,  gTncinn; 
^*|kerijig  them  to  and  front  all  their  apitearings  before 
y  "Wii;  ihcr«  is  no  more  to  he  added  iu  his  case  but 
"■•  t»o  verses  of  old  Jeffrisy  Chaucer  : 

*  Nowhere  so  busy  a  man  as  he  ther  n*aa. 
And  yet  he  seemed  busier  than  he  was.'  ** 
^"Wa  the  newsmonger  Garrard  heard  of  the  affair  of 
■■Mitiurhs,  he  quotes  Dr.  Donne,  as  if  to  communicate 
■Vitnder  sympathy  to  his  lordship  in  that  way :  **  When 
frlheanl  the  news,  which  was  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  and 
"■■Umen  talked  of  it,  it  disorder'd  me,  it  brake  my  sleep, 
jvikfd  at  four  in  the  morning,  it  made  me  herd  the  neat 
r7^  t^  ronipsny  ;  not  that  I  lieltevcd  what  was  said, 
Nt  that  I  had  wt  oracle,  no  such  friend  on  the  sudden  to 
lilicwho  could  give  such  satisfaction  as  I  desired.  No- 
Hm  kvd,  your  letter  hath  done  it ;  what  Dr.  Doune  writ 
■et  is  DONt  trne,  .Vtr,  More  than  AtMCJ,  letters  mingle  soulSf 
4r  tkMifntmd*  abstni  speak,**  &c 


lord-deputy  had,  indeed,  in  the  intensity  of  sen- 
sation It  had  reciuin.'d  for  its  sustainnicnt,  cov- 
ered a  larger  span  of  existence  than  years  can 
measure,  and  now  the  term  that  remained  to 
it  was  fated  to  be  da.shed  with  almost  unceas- 
ing anxieties  and  troubles,  more  bitter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperament  they  wroui^'ht  on. 

His  anticipations  of  tiic  enmity  that  would 
be  provoked  against  him  by  the  case  of  Mount- 
norris were  more  than  realized.  IaiuH  ventur- 
ed to  intimate  to  him,  *•  I  find  that,  notwith- 
standing all  your  great  services  in  Ireland, 
which  are  most  graciously  accepted  by  the 
king,  you  want  not  them  which  whimper,  and 
[lerhaps  speak  louder  where  they  think  they 
may,  against  your  proceedings  in  Ireland,  as 
being  over-full  of  personal  prosecutions  against 
men  of  quality And  this  is  somewhat  loud- 
ly spoken  by  some  on  the  queeirs  side I 

know  you  have  a  great  deal  more  resolution  in 
you  than  to  decline  any  service  due  to  the  king, 
state,  or  Church,  for  the  barking  of  discontent- 
ed persons ;  and  God  forbid  but  you  should ; 
and  yet,  my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  way  to 
do  all  these  great  services  and  decline  these 
storms,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  well 
thought  on."*  To  this  advice  succeeded  other 
galling  announcements.  Lord  Clanricarde  died 
suddenly,  from  a  broken  heart,  it  was  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  Galway  proceedmgs ;  and 
the  death  of  the  sherilf  of  that  county,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Wentworth,  immediately 
followed.  Both  of  these  deaths  were  laid  at 
his  door.  "They  might  as  well,"  exclaimed 
the  lord-deputy,  adverting  to  the  first,  "they 
might  as  well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime 
his  being  threescore  and  ten  years  old !"  With 
cooler  satire  he  put  olfthe  faie  of  the  slieriir. 
*'  They  will  lay  the  charge  of  Darcy  the  sher- 
iff's death  unto  me.  My  arrows  are  cruel  that 
wound  so  mortally  \  but  I  should  be  more  sorry, 
by  much,  the  kinu'  should  lose  hisf,ne.^''  Stdl  this 
did  not  subdue  the  daily  increasing  murmurs ; 
one  exaggeration  begot  another ;  and  he  re- 
solved at  last,  by  a  sudden  public  appearance 
in  England,  to  confound  his  accusers,  and, 
even  in  their  very  teeth,  to  throw  for  new 
marks  of  favour. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the 
king.  Wentworth  appeared  at  the  English  court 
in  May,  1636.  He  was  received  with  the  high- 
est favour,  and  so  delighted  the  king  with  his 

*  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  479.  Lord  Cottinirton's  ac- 
count was  soiiitthini; different :  *'  Vuu bnid  ri^hr,  that  Mount- 
norris his  business  wou'd  make  a  i^roat  noisi* ;  for  po  it  hath 
ainonRKt  ignorant,  but  i.-spcriaHy  ill-alfertt-d  people  ;  but  it 
hath  struck  little  among  the  wiser  sort,  and  hef;ins  to  be 
blown  away  amongst  the  rest.-'  Ilis  lonlship.  in  the  suine 
letter,  (»)nununi(:ateH  to  Wentworth  a  rrniarkuble  cu<|iifl  to 
the  affair.  The  lonl-dt'piity,  in  order  to  procure  Moiml- 
norris's  offices  for  his  favourites  (chiefly  yountr  Loftus,  the 
husJNind  of  a  lady  who  has  been  lH.>fore  a-lvvrted  to),  had 
proposi><l  to  distribute  X^60(K)  as  a  sort  of  purchase  of  thcin, 
to  the  principal  English  nunisiters.  (Stratford  I'upers,  vol. 
i.,  p.  JmW.)  The  sJy  old  courtifr  Cottm^on,  h')w»Mcr,  into 
whose  hands  the  busineN:.  fell,  hit  on  a  more  notable  ex|)rdi- 
ent.  *•  When  William  U:iylton  first  told  me,"  he  writes, 
"of  your  lordship's  iiitiMiimn  tiiiirhinur  Mountnorris's  phice 
for  Sir  Adam  I^fius.  and  t\io  distribution  of  monny.i  fur  the 
effecting  thereof,  I  fell  u|)on  the  rmUt  way,  vhick  teas,  to 
give  the  money  to  him  that  realtff  could  do  the  business,  which 
teas  the  king  himself ;  and  this  hatli  ko  fur  prevailed,  as  by 
this  iMwt  your  lordship  will  receive  his  niiijesiv's  letter  to 
that  effect,  so  as  there  you  hnvo  your  busine»s  done  with- 
out noise."  The  mtmi-y  happened  lo  U-  partinilnrly  wol- 
coine  t4>  Cliarles,  who  had  just  Iwen  purchasing  au  estate ! 
See  Stnfiurd  Vmg^nt  toL  i.,  p.  311. 
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account  of  the  various  measures  by  wliich  ho 
had  consolidated  the  government  of  Ireland, 
that  he  was  entreated  by  his  majesty  to  repeat 
the  details  **  at  a  very  full  council."  **  How- 
beit  I  told  him  I  feared  his  majesty  might  be 
wearied  with  the  repetition  of  so  long  a  narra- 
tive, being  no  other  than  he  had  formerly  heard, 
and  that  I  desired,  therefore,  I  might  give  my 
account  to  the  lords  without  his  majesty's  far- 
ther expense  of  time,  yet  he  told  me  it  was 
worthy  to  be  heard  twice,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  it  so."*  No  wonder!  A  more 
striking  description  was  never  spoken.  He  de- 
tailed all  the  measures  he  had  accomplished 
for  the  Church,  the  army,  and  the  revenue,  for 
manufactures  and  commerce,  for  the  laws  and 
their  administration,  and  through  every  vigor- 
ous and  well-aimed  word  shone  the  author  of 
all  those  measures !  Wentworth  adverted,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  relation,  to  "  some  par- 
ticulars wherein  I  have  been  very  undeservedly 
and  bloodily  traduced,"  He  mentioned  the 
slanders  that  had  been  circulated,  proclaiming 
him  '*a  severe  and  austere  hard-conditioned 
man,  rather  indeed  a  hasha  of  Buda,  than  the 
minister  of  a  pious  Christian  king."  Ilis  report 
of  what  followed  is  a  direct  illustration  of  much 
that  has  been  advanced  in  this  memoir.  *'  How- 
beit,  if  I  were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it 
was  quite  the  contrary;  no  man  could  sfiqie 
wherein  J  had  expressed  it  in  my  nature,  no  friend 
I  had  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  con- 
versation, no  creature  had  fmtnd  it  in  the  mana- 
ging of  my  men  private  ajfairsj  so  as  if  I  stood 
clear  in  all  these  respects,  it  was  to  be  confessed 
by  any  equal  mind  that  it  was  not  anything  with- 
in, but  the  necessity  of  his  majcsty^s  sertice^  which 
enforced  me  into  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly. 
And  that  was  the  reason  indeed ;  for  where  I 
found  a  crown,  a  Church,  and  a  people  spoiled, 
I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  un- 
der the  pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gen- 
tle looks.  It  would  cost  warmer  water  than 
so  !  True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was 
once  gotten  and  settled,  it  might  be  stayed  and 
kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  moderate  coun- 
sels, but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it  spoken 
with  reverence)  was  going  down  the  hill,  the 
nature  of  a  man  did  so  easily  slide  into  the 
paths  of  an  uncontrolled  liberty  as  it  would  not 
be  brouglit  back  without  strength,  nor  be  forced 
up  the  hill  again  but  by  vigour  and  force.  And 
true  it  was  indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  gov- 
ern by  but  by  reward  and  punishment ;  and  I 
must  profess,  that  where  I  found  a  person  well 
and  entirely  set  for  the  service  of  my  master, 
I  should  lay  my  hand  under  his  foot,  and  add 
to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might,  and  that 
where  I  found  the  contrary.  I  should  not  han- 
dle him  in  my  arms,  or  soothe  him  in  his  unto- 
ward humour,  but  if  he  came  in  my  reach,  so 
far  as  honour  and  justice  would  warrant  me,  I 
must  knock  him  soundly  over  the  knuckles; 
but  no  sooner  he  become  a  new  man,  apply 
himself  as  he  ought  to  the  government,  but  I 
also  change  my  temper,  and  express  myself  to 
him,  as  unto  that  other,  by  all  the  good  offices 
I  could  do  him.    If  this  be  sharpness,  if  this  be 

•  See  Simfford  Paper*,  Tdl.  i.,  p.  18-28,  Th«  despatch 
in  which  Wciitwurth  a^;lin,  fur  iho  third  time,  di'tailH  hii 
Temtrkable  narrative,  is  addn^saed  to  Wandesfoid,  who,  in 
the  mean  while,  was  admiaiitennff  the  Irish  gorernmcnt. 


severity,  I  desired  to  be  instructed  better  hf 
his  majesty  and  their  lordships,  for  in  truth  it 
did  not  seem  so  to  me ;  however,  if  I  wero 
once  told  that  his  majesty  liked  not  to  l«  thus 
served,  I  would  readily  conform  myself,  follow 
the  bent  and  current  of  my  own  dispoditioa, 
which  is  to  be  quiet,  not  to  have  debates  and 
disputes  with  any.  Here  his  majesty  intn^ 
rupted  me,  and  said  that  was  no  severity,  ^?iBb- 
ed  me  to  go  on  in  that  way,  for  if  I  served  him 
otherwise  I  should  not  servo  him  as  he  ex]iect- 
ed  from  me." 

Wentworth  left  the  court  for  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  loaded  with  the  applause  of  the 
king  and  his  lords  of  the  council,  and  followed 
by  the  awful  gaze  of  doubting  multitudes. 

As  he  pjassed  through  York  he  was  arretted 
by  enthusiastic  friends,  and  with  some  diffieal- 
ty  escaped  them.  "  I  am  gotten  hither,"  he 
writes  to  I^ud,  "  at  last,  to  a  poor  house  I 
have,  having  been  this  last  week  almost  feait- 
ed  to  death  at  York.  In  truth,  for  anythiog  I 
can  find,  they  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  me. 
Sure  I  am  it  much  contented  me  to  be  amoDgit 
my  old  acquaintance,  which  I  would  not  leire 
for  any  other  affection  I  have,  but  to  that  whkh 
I  both  profess  and  owe  to  the  person  of  his  n> 
cred  majesty.  Lord !  with  what  quietness  in 
myself  could  I  live  here  in  comparison  of  thik 
noise  and  labour  I  meet  with  elsewhere ;  and, 
I  protest,  put  up  more  crowns  in  my  purse  it 
the  year's  end  too!  But  we*ll  let  that  pass; 
for  I  am  not  like  to  enjoy  that  blessed  condi- 
tion upon  earth ;  and  therefore  my  resolutiOB 
is  set  to  endure  and  struggle  with  it  so  long  u 
this  crazy  body  will  bear  it,  and  finally  drop 
into  the  silent  grave,  where  both  all  these 
(which  I  now  could,  as  I  think,  innocently  de- 
light myself  in)  and  myself  arc  to  be  forgotten. 
And  fare  them  well !  I  persuade  myseUf  extlf 
Lepido  I  am  able  to  lay  them  down  very  qoiet 
ly.^'* 

His  rest  was  extremely  short,  for  he  soon 
reappeared  in  York,  discharged  several  of  the 
duties  of  his  presidency,  and  fell  with  all  his 
accustomed  vigour  on  the  collection  of  ship- 
money.  That  famous  tax  had  recently  beet 
levied.  The  same  success  waited  upon  Went- 
worth's  present  measures  in  respect  to  it  tt 
the  capacity  and  energy  which  animated  allbe 
did  almost  invariably  commanded.  In  every 
other  county,  murmurs,  threats,  and  curses 
accompanied  the  payment ;  in  Yorkshire,  da- 
ring Wentworth's  presence,  silence.  His  let- 
ter to  the  king  reads  like  one  of  his  Irish  dej 
spatches.  "  In  pursuit  of  your  commands,  i 
have  effectually,  both  in  public  and  priTite, 
recommended  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the 
shipping  business,  and  so  clearly  shown  it  to 
be,  not  only  for  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  is 
general,  but  for  every  man's  particular  safetyi 
that  I  am  most  confident  the  assessment  thii 
next  year  will  be  universally  and  checrfoHf 
answered  within  this  juri8dicti0D."t 


•  Strafford  Papers,  ▼d.  ii..  p.  M. 

t  In  a  subsequent  letter  Wentworth  wrote :  •*  I  w«|*r 
my  last  humbly  to  otTer  my  opinion,  that  in  case  yoor  aif 
csty  find  or  apprehend  any  borkwardneaa  rn  the  wurtrS 
were  p«»o'l  the  next  year's  writ«  fir  the  shipping  a<srt«n* 
wrrc  haKtcnod  first  dnwn  into  the»«;  partss  where  *heyW» 
sure  to  find  no  uppoeition  or  unwilhns-ness.  which  «Manpi 
may  raih«r  further  than  hinder  iif  the  nghl  way  wki» 
othera  ought  to  follow  claewherB.** 
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Tlie  lord-deputy,  as  the  time  approached  for 
is  return  to  his  guTernment,  unburdened  him- 
slf  of  a  suit  to  the  king  which  he  now  felt 
Moemed  him  daily  more  and  more.  For  the 
seond  time  he  entreated  from  Charles  the 
Diumr  of  an  earldom.  He  begged  it  in  refu- 
Ktion  of  the  malicious  insinuations  of  his  ene- 
lies,  to  proTe  that  their  calumnies  were  dis- 
BlieTed,  and  to  strengthen  him  in  the  eyes  of 
le  Irish.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Laud, 
AiDg  him  plainly  the  use  the  enemies  of  the 
late  were  making  of  the  king*s  withholding 
vm  his  deputy  some  public  mark  of  his  fa- 
mar,  and  urging  the  danger  it  threatened  to  his 
ithority  and  to  the  public  service.  Again 
^entworth's  suit  was  rejected.  Since  Charleses 
Mt  answer,  his  reasons  for  refusal  had  in- 
reiaed  every  way.  His  reply  was  peremptory. 
Believe  it,  the  marks  of  my  favours  that  stop 
laUeious  tongues  arc  neither  places  nor  titles, 
Dt  the  little  welcome  I  give  to  accusers,  and 
le  willing  ear  I  give  to  my  servants."  The 
■t  with  which  his  majesty^s  letter  closed  did 
Dt  mend  the  matter.  **  I  will  end  with  a  rule 
nt  may  serve  for  a  statesman,  a  courtier,  or  a 
rfer — never  make  a  defence  or  apology  before 
BQ  be  accused."  The  lord-deputy  felt  thisdcep- 
'.  "I  wish,"  he  wrote  to  Laud,  *•  thorough  the 
liinion  that  I  stand  not  full  to  his  majesty's 
dog  in  my  service  in  this  place,  his  majesty's 
birs  may  not  suffer  as  well  as  myself.  But 
in  that  as  it  may,  I  am  resolved  never  to  stir 
lit  stone  more,  dead  to  me  it  is  to  be  for 
rer.  Indeed,  I  neither  think  of  it,  nor  look  for 
.*•  His  friend  George  Butler  ho  recommend- 
I  to  look  for  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
sxt  world ;  "  for  in  good  faith,  George,  all  be- 
w  are  grown  wonderous  indifferent."  Nor 
d  Wentworth  scruple  to  exhibit  very  broadly 
•  the  king  the  still  rankling  disappointment. 
Oot  of  the  truth  of  my  heart,"  he  wrote, 
■Rd  with  that  liberty  your  majesty  is  pleased 
I  aflbrd  me  (which  shall  nevertheless  ever  re- 
in all  the  humility,  modesty,  and  secrecy  pos- 
llle),  admit  me  to  say,  reward  well  applied 
Ivantages  the  services  of  kings  extreamly 
nch ;  it  being  most  certain  that  not  one  man 
r  Tcry  many  serve  their  masters  for  love,  but 
a-  their  own  ends  and  preferments,  and  that 
B  is  in  the  rank  of  the  best  servants  that  can 
»  content  to  serve  his  master  together  with 
imself.  Finally,  I  am  most  confident,  w^ere 
oor  majesty  purposed  but  for  a  while  to  use 
le  excellent  wisdom  God  hath  given  you  in 
le  constant,  right,  and  quick  applying  of  re- 
gards and  punishments,  it  were  a  thing  most 
tsy  for  your  servants  in  a  very  few  years, 
ader  your  conduct  and  protection,  so  to  settle 
n  yoor  affairs  and  dominions  as  should  render 
oa,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad  also,  the 
MSt  powerful  and  considerable  king  in  Chris- 
mdom."* 

With  Laud,  Wentworth  communicated  more 
vely  on  this  subject,  and  in  one  of  his  more 
Bsponding  letters  suddenly  consoles  himself 
rith  Dr.  Donne  and  Vandyke.  "  I  most  hum- 
ly  thank  your  lordship  for  yoor  noble  care  and 
imnsel  tending  to  the  preservation  of  my 
ealth,  a  free  bounty  it  is  (if  your  love  towards 
le,  where  otherwise  of  myself  I  am  so  won- 
rouB  little  considerable  to  anybody  else.    The 

*  Scnflbnl  Paptn,  vol.  ij.,  p.  41. 


Lady  Astrea,  the  poet  tells  us,  is  long  since 
gone  to  heaven,  but  under  favour  I  can  yet  find 
reward  and  punishment  on  earth,  indeed, 
sometimes  they  are  like  Doctor  Donn*8  'ana- 
gram of  a  good  face,'*  the  ornaments  missed, 
a  yellow  tooth,  a  red  eye,  a  white  lip  or  so ! 
and  seeing  that  all  beauties  take  not  all  affec- 
tions, one  man  judging  that  a  deformity  which 
another  considers  as  a  perfection  or  a  grace, 
this,  methinks,  convinceth  the  certain  incer- 
tainty  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Howso- 
ever, he  is  the  wisest  commonly,  the  greatest, 
and  happiest  man,  and  shall  surely  draw  the 
fairest  table  of  his  life,  that  understands,  with 
Vandike,  how  to  dispose  of  these  shadows  best 
to  make  up  his  own  comeliness  and  advan- 
tage."! Whereupon  his  grace  of  Cantprbury 
warns  the  lord-deputy  from  Vandyke  and  Dr. 
Donne  into  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes :  "  Once 


I  for  all,  if  you  will  but  read  over  the  short  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  while  these  thoughts  are  in 

'  you,  you  will  see  a  better  disposition  of  these 
things,  and  the  vanity  of  all  their  shadows, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  anagrams  of  Dr 

;  Donne^s,  or  any  designs  of  Vandyke  ;  so  to  the 
lines  there  drawn  I  leave  you."^ 

I  Disappointed  of  that  public  mark  of  favour 
he  had  claimed  so  justly,  but  strengthened  by 
private  instructions^  from  the  king  which  left 
no  bound  or  limit  to  his  power,  I^rd  Went- 
worth returned  to  Ireland.  He  resumed  his 
measures  precisely  at  the  point  in  which  he 
had  left  them,  overawed  eveiy  effort  to  disturb 
the  breathless  tranquillity  which  his  energy  had 
inspired,  and  under  his  vigilant  eye  the  infant 
cultivation,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
country  began  to  increase  and  prosper.  "  While 
the  subject  enjoyed  security  from  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  internal  insurrections  and  depreda- 
tions, the  royal  revenues,  arising  from  prod- 
uce and  consumption,  experienced  a  rapid  in- 
crease."||    This  '*  security,"  however,  was  nev- 

;  er  felt  to  be  other  than  that  of  absolutism,  for 
Wentworth,  hand  in  hand  with  his  most  stri- 
king financial  improvements,  carried  on  his  in- 
quiries into  defective  titles  with  a  terrible  rigour. 
He  placed  at  the  king's  disposal  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  Ormond,  and  in  his  Irish  exchequer  the 
sum  of  £16,000,  wrung  from  the  family  of  the 
O'Bymes  in  Wicklow,  to  redeem  their  posses- 
sions from  a  similar  award.  Successful  in  ev- 
ery effort  he  made,  he  did  not  care  to  call  into 
request  the  new  powers  he  had  been  intrusted 
with. 

Not  a  messenger  or  a  letter  arrived  from 
England,  however,  without  news  that  dashed 
his  prosperity  and  his  pride.     He  saw  as  much 


*  "  Marry  ami  lore  thy  FlaTJa.  for  ihe 

Ilalh  all  thing*  whereby  othcrji  boaateoai  be  ; 
Fox  thuuph  her  eyns  he  aina]|,  her  month  in  great ; 
Though  thein  be  irory.  yet  her  teeth  be  jet ; 

Ac.  Ac.  *c. 

What  though  her  cheeks  be  yellow,  her  hair's  r«d  ; 

*  *  •  • 

Though  all  her  partti  be  not  in  th'  uiual  place. 
She  hath  yet  the  anagrams  of  a  good  fare  !** 

Second  Elesry. 
t  StrafTonl  Papera.  toI.  ii.,  p.  158.     •   t  Ibid.,  p.  IW. 
^  See  hii  letter  to  Wandcsford,  Strafford  Papen,  toI.  ii., 
p.  13,  et  *eq. 
I      II  Mr.  MacDiannid.whnsesnnimanrofWentwortVe  Anan- 
i  rial  measurf-s  is  vrryablc.     I  hnvo  iicraoionnllr  Availed  my- 
self of  it.     Sec  Lives  of  Dntish  Stntfl^mon,  vol.  n..  p.  170- 
1181.    The  drs|»atrhr«  of  the  lord-deputy,  in  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  second  volame  of  the  Strafford  Paj»era,  arc  am- 
golarly  powerlul. 
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beyond  the  narrow  vision  of  the  English  cour-  | 
tiers  as  his  sajp^aoity  outrcaclK'd  theirs,  and,  in 
the  hollow  madness  of  their  measures,  had  al-  ; 
ready  discerned  disastrous  issues.  The  ruin  | 
they  were  precipit^iting,  he  bitterly  knew  would 
involve  himself;  yet  he  had  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  feelinj^  that  the  only  portion  of  the  I 
king's  service  that  had  in  it  any  of  the  elements  . 
of  stability,  his  own  f;overnment,  had  a  single 
hearty  defender  in  that  £n<!lish  court.  Their  . 
praises  obsequiously  waited  on  his  presence  ; 
alone.  Laud,  indeed,  was  still  his  friend  ;  but 
laud's  ecclesiastical  administration  had  by  this  | 
time  wellnigh  incapacitated  its  master  for  any 
purpose  of  good.  The  popular  party  in  Eng- 
land, meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion, raised  a  loud  and  violent  voice  of  clam- 
our against  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  He 
flung  it  back,  in  the  hasty  self-hullying  of  his 
will,  with  a  contemptuous  scorn  ;*  but  he  knew 
secretly  its  power,  and  in  his  graver  despatch- 
es warned  the  court  from  leaving  him  unpro- 
tected to  its  effects  :  "  With  the  disestcem  of 
the  governor,"  he  wrote,  "the  government 
shall  impair,  if  not  in  the  existence,  sure  in  the 
beauty  of  it,  which  is  as  considerable  as  that 
most  men  are  guided  and  guide  themselves  by 
opinion.  So  as,  if  you  will  have  my  philosophy 
in  the  point,  let  no  prince  employ  a  servant 
longer  than  he  is  resolved  to  have  him  valued 
and  esteemed  by  others,  thorough  those  pow- 
ers he  shall  manifest  to  be  intnisted  with  him.'* 
Still  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  what  he  desired, 
and  at  last  he  wrote  personally  to  the  king. 
•*  Sir,*'  he  said, "  I  take  my  natural  inclinations  to 
be  cxtreamly  much  more  tender  and  gentle  than 
the  smooth  looks  and  cheeks  of  your  ministers 
on  that  side  find  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  yet 
heighten  the  cry  upon  me  !'*  But  Charles  had 
now  the  queen's  influence  in  many  respects 
upon  him,  and  the  queen  w^as  not  displeased  to 
hear  of  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Wcntworth. 
Lord  Holland,  her  favourite  counsellor,  was 
even  heard  to  insinuate  that  the  lord-deputy 
was  subject  to  occasional  touches  of  madness. 
This,  among  the  other  reports,  came  to  Went- 
worth's  ear.  He  charged  it  upon  Holland,  who 
denied  it,  confessing  he  might  have  attributed 
"  hypochondriac  humours,"  certainly  not  mad- 
ness. Wentworth  wrote  back  to  the  king ;  **As 
for  the  *  hypochondriac  humour'  his  lordship 
mentions,  it  is  a  great  word  and  a  courtly 
phrase ;  but  if  I  mistake  not  the  English  of  it, 


*  "  In  truth,"  he  wrote  to  LaqJ,  "  I  Htill  wiiih  (and  take 
it  aleo  to  Im  a  very  charitable  oue)  Mr.  Ilambden  and  oth- 
ers to  his  likeness  were  well  whipt  into  their  riffht  senses ; 
if  that  the  rod  bo  so  used  as  that  it  smarts  not,  I  am  the 
ninro  sorry.  One  gtxMl  remedy  wen;  to  send  for  your  chim- 
ney-sweeper of  Oxford,  who  wiU  sing  yon  a  song  made  of 
one  Bond,  it  seems  a  sclioolmaster  of  the  free*Bchool  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  withal  show  how  to  jerk,  to  temper  the 
voire,  to  guide  the  hand,  to  lay  on  the  rod  excellently  ;  sure 
I  am  he  made  me  laui^h  heartily  when  I  was  there  Inst ; 
and  tlie  chancellor  of  the  University  might  with  a  word 
fetch  up  to  your  lordship  at  Lambeth  b<^h  the  perstm  and 
the  THiems  (for  I  must  tell  you  there  is  the  second,  if  not  the 
third  part  of  the  son^),  and  then  bring  but  Mr.  Ilambden 
and  Bond  in  place,  and  it  may  ercry  way  prore  a  three 
man's  song.  But  fetch  in  the  n<iblcnian  you  mention,  and 
then  It  may  chance  to  pn>ve  a  very  full  concert !  A*  teetl 
as  I  think  of  Mr.  HambdeiC$  abiJttietj  I  take  his  will  and 

Cerishness  to  be  full  as  great,  and  without  diminution  to 
m,  judge  the  other,  howbeit  not  the  father  of  the  country 
(a  title  some  will  nut  stick  to  give  unto  them  both,  to  put 
them,  if  it  be  possible,  the  faster  and  farther  out  of  their 
wiu),  the  very  sinciput^  the  vertical  point  of  the  whole  Uc' 
tion."— 6'lnf^oni  PaptrM^  vol.  ii.,  p.  IdS. 


it  is  to  be  civilly  and  silently  maddish  ;  and  if 
so,  I  can  assure  his  lordship,  he  shall  find  9m 
little  of  that  in  me  as  of  any  other  more  active* 
heat.  But  I  shall  not  stir  that  matter  farthefi^ 
only,  if  it  be  denied  his  lordship  said  I  wa^ 
mad.  it  were  very  easy  to  show  his  memoTTM 
might  fail  him  sometimes.  .  .  .  Your  majestj^ 
may  be  pleased  to  excuse  this  foul  writing,  be^^ 
ing  in  truth  so  tormented  in  the  present  wit^ 
the  toothache,  as  troubles  my  sense  more  tha^ 
the  mistaken  reports  of  any  others  shall  do."^ 
Sad  indeed  were  the  bodily  infirmities  whicu  ^ 
exasperated  these  complainings  of  the  lor^^ 
deputy.  The  gout,  the  toothache,  the  aj^e,  ^^ 
intennittent  pulse,  faint  sweats  and  heavine^^^ 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  frightful  disorder  of  t)^ 
stone,  alternately  broke  his  spiriui,  and  warne«/ 
him  "  that  no  long  life  awaited  him  here  be. 
low !" 

What  still  remained  to  him,  ho  yet  resolTeif 
to  live  out  bravely.    **  A  frame  of  wood,"  bs 
wTites  to  Laud,  **  I  have  given  order  to  set  op 
in  a  park  I  have  in  the  county  of  WickJoe. 
And,  gnash  the  tooth  of  these  galhints  neTei 
so  hard,  I  will,  by  God's  leave,  go  on  with  it, 
that  so  I  may  have  a  place  to  take  my  reoei- 
tion  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  year,  were  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  displease  them,  by 
keeping  myself,  if  so  please  God,  a  little  longer 
in  health."*    Among  other  reports  to  his  prej- 
udice had  been  that  of  "building  up  to  tlie 
eky."t    We  find  him  afterward  adverting  to 
this  :  "I  acknowledge,  that  were  myself  only 
considered  in  what  I  build,  it  were  not  only  to 
excess,  but  even  to  folly,  having  already  hou- 
ses moderate  for  my  condition  in  Yorkshire; 
but  his  majesty  will  justify  me,  that  at  mylait 
being  in  England,  I  acquainted  him  with  a  pur- 
pose I  had  to  build  him  a  house  at  the  Naas,  it 
beinil  uncomely  his  majesty  should  not  hive 
one  here  of  his  own,  capable  to  lodge  him  with 
moderate  conveniency  (which,  in  truth,  as  yet 
he  hath  not),  in  case  he  might  he.  pleased  some- 
times hereaAer  to  look  upon  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  in  a  manner,  for  the  di^ 
nity  of  this  place,  and  the  health  of  his  deputy 
and  family,  that  there  should  be  one  removing 
house  of  fresh  air,  for  want  whereof,  I  assare 
your  lordship,  1  have  felt  no  small  inconveni- 
ence since  my  coming  hither ;  that  when  it 
was  built,  if  liked  by  his  majesty,  it  should  be 
his,  paying  me  as  it  cost — if  disliked,  a  tma 
damno,  I  was  content  to  keep  it,  and  smart  for 
my  folly.    His  majesty  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  all,  whereupon  I  proceeded,  and  /une,  m  « 
manneTf  Jlnixhcd  it,  and  to  contrived  it  for  Ike 
rooms  of  state ^  and  other  accommodations  irAteJh  / 
have  observed  in  his  majesty*s  houses,  as  I  had 
been,  indeed,  stark  mad  ever  to  have  cast  it  so  for 
a  private  family. ^*t 


♦  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i..  p.  IDS. 

t  Ibid.,  n.  107.  Ilis  expensive  rcpain  of  the  CascltoT 
Dublin  had  also  been  reproarhed  to  nin.  But  on  hu  first 
arrival  he  had  certainly  alleged  a  good  case  of  neresMty  !• 
Cooke :  '*This  castle  is  in  very  great  decay.  I  hava  bem 
enforced  to  take  down  one  of  the  great  towers,  which  wv 
ready  to  fall,  and  the  rest  are  ao  crazy  as  we  are  still  a 
fear  part  of  it  might  drop  down  upon  our  heads.**— VoL  i, 

p.  isi. 

I  The  remains  of  this  huilding,  which  vrat  emlled  Jaggaif 
towne  Castle,  are  visible  still,  and,  I  am  informed  by  gw 
tlemen  who  have  seen  them,  sufBciently  indirs^e  its  eitm- 
ordinary  grandeur  and  extent.  They  cover  Mveral  acm 
They  are  close  to  the  load-side.  aboat  sixteen  Irish  miles 
from  DabliDf  and  provoke,  even  mow,  fzum  mmay  an  xum 
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Between  these  two  royal  rcsiJences  Went- 
wortli  now  divided  a  great  portion  of  his  time. 
His  mode  of  living  equailtd  in  magniiiconcc  the 
houses  themselves.     At  his  own  charge  he 
maJDtained  a  retinue  of  50  attendants,  besides 
his  troop  of  100  horse,  which  he  had  originaliy 
raised  and  equipped  at  an  ex|)cnse  of  XGOOO, 
and  kept  up  at  an  enormous  yearly  cost.    This 
ityle  oflivjng,  which  he  took  can*  to  bear  out 
in  every  other  respect,  he  characteristically 
vindicated  to  Cottington  as  "  an  expense,  not 
of  vanity,  but  of  necessity,  jwlging  it  not  to  be- 
wm€  me,  having  the  great  honour  to  rrpreaent  his 
mmjesiy*s  sacred  person,  to  set  it  forth,  no,  not  in 
amy  OH£  circumstance,  in  a  penurious  mean  man- 
ntr,  Aefore  the  eyes  of  a  wild  and  rude  people."* 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his 
own  private  fortune  had  l)een  assisted,  in  these 
Taat  charges,  by  certain  public  profits.     "  It  is 
▼ery  true,"  he  writes  to  Laud,  *♦  1  have,  under 
Ihe  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  protec- 
tiOQ  of  his  majesty,  £6000  a  year  good  land, 
irhich  I  brought  with  me  into  his  service  ;  and 
[  have  a  share  for  a  short  term  in  tliese  cus- 
toms, which,  while  his  majesty's  revenue  is 
there  increased  more  than  X20,000  by  year, 
proves  nevertheless  a  greater  protii  to  ine  than 
over  I  dreamed  of."    }V'heu  Laud  read  this 
passage  to  Charles,  the  king  observed,  impa- 
tiently, **  But  he  doth  not  tell  you  how  much  ;" 
and  plainly  intimated  that  he  grudged  the  min- 
ister his  share  of  profit,  t    Went  worth  had  few 
oecasions  of  gratitude  to  Charles  during  a  life 
worn  out  in  his  service*!     In  rc8i>ect  of  these 
customs,  it  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  Charles's 
Bospiciuns  were  grossly  unjust.    He  would  have 
had  more  of  abstract  justice  with  him  in  object- 
ing to  a  different  source  of  his  lord-deputy's  rev- 
enue, that  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  for,  on  the 
latter  ground,  undoubtedly,  Weutworth  was 
open  to  grave  charges,  though  even  liere  the 
king  was  the  last  person  from  whom  with  any 
piopricty  they  could  issue. 

l*he  lord-deputy's  private  habits  have  been 
described.    He  hawked,  he  hunted,*  and  fish- 

fladiaf  vamer'hj,  a  cune  uptm  the  meuiury  of  "Bliu-k 
Tbn.  Surb  ii  the  name  liy  which  the  Irish  p*>as«iitry 
■CiU  nnember  SlrafFiin].  When  M.  UfHilluye-li-Uoaz  xw- 
iud  iRlaml,  be  found  thii  caille  in  the  pmiMTty  anil  jmh- 
■MaioD  of  Sir  George  Weotworth,  Slraffonrii  brother,  auU 
Bsaidcd  by  forty  Eu^libh  Hoithers.— .Ifr.  Croker's  J/.V. 
•  Siranurd  I'aper*,  toI.  j.,  \t.  IM. 

t  Laud  writes,  "  1  have  of  Ute  heard  Nonio  mutteriu;; 
aboal  It  in  court,  but  can  meet  >ftitti  nuthin((  to  fu«ten  on  : 
«a]v  it  niakef  me  doubt  i«imcb<xly  huth  bettn  nibbling  about 
il.**— See  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii..  p.  ri7. 

i  Wittily  he  writes  to  Laud,  "  We  aro  in  expectance 
«v«r7  hour  to  hear  what  b<-<'iini<:«  of  u»  nnd  the  lord-chun- 
crilur— fo  #«y  tke  piaiH  ttvth,  uhtthrr  ve  ihall  have  a  gov- 
mnmunt  or  no;  and  to  the  intent  that  1  mivht  he  the  better 
im  fUmmqiie  parattit,  at  tht*  present  I  am  playtng  the  Rolnn 
Jfaarf,  and  here  in  the  country  of  mouiitaiiii  and  wiKNiii 
hutiaf  and  chasing  all  the  out-l}in7  dner  I  can  hght  of. 
B«l,  lA  Ronfesa  truly.  I  met  with  a  very  shrewd  n-biikc  the 
olh^r  day  ;  for,  staiiding  to  get  a  vhiMit  at  a  buck,  I  was  so 
^taBBably  tutten  with  midgei  as  my  fmiut  is  all  mrzled  ovvr 
tvtr  since,  itches  still  as  il  it  were  mad.  The  marks  they 
Ml  will  noc  gi>  off  again.  I  wi]l  am  arrant  yon.  this  wuuk. 
1  MTcr  felt  or  saw  such  in  Kiix,'!.iiid.  Surely  they  are 
yoaiifer  brothers  to  the  muskitiN>k  thn  Indies  brat;  on  so 
Mcb.  I  protest,  I  could  evMi  now  wfll  tind  in  my  heart  to 
play  the  shrew  snundlv,  and  itcratrh  my  fio  o  in  »\x  or  st>vcn 
phces.** — Strafford  PaperM^  vol-  ii.,  p.  173.  This  allusion 
lo  ibe  lr>rd-chanrellor  had  rf  ferenre  to  a  jnil<;inent  recently 
gifcn  against  that  dignitary  by  Wentwurth  himself,  in  a 
Mit  bnjught  against  him  by  Sir  John  (iitford,  on  liehulf  of 
Wn  Francis  Ruishc,  for  an  increase  (^  portion  to  the  ladv 
vbo  had  married  young  I<oftns  :  **  According  to  the  lord- 
»Uor*s  owo  clear  agrcemant  with  Sir  Fronas  Kuishe, 


ed,*  whenever  his  infirmities  gave  him  respite. 
He  pas.sed  .some  of  his  time  also  among  books, 
and,  in  one  portitm  at  h*ast  of  tticse  studies, 
had  his  thoughts  upon  a  stomiy  iM)litiraI  future. 
"  I  wish,"  writes  his  friend  Lord  Conway  to 
him,  ''you  had  had  your  fit  of  the  gout  in  Eng- 
land, lest  you  shouhl  attribute  something  of  the 
disease  to  the  air  of  that  country.  I  send  you 
the  Duke  of  Rohan's  book,  •  Le  parfait  Capi- 
taine.*  Do  not  think  the  gout  is  an  excuse  from 
fighting,  for  the  Count  Mans  frit  had  the  gout  that 
day  he  fought  the  hattle  of  Flcnry.^'f  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  he  indulged  little.  "  He 
was  exceeding  tempi^rate,"  observes  Radcliffe, 
"  in  meat,  drink,  and  recreations.  He  was  no 
whit  given  to  his  appetite  ;  tliough  he  loved  to 
see  good  meat  at  his  table,  yet  he  ate  very  lit- 
tle of  it  himself ;  beef  or  rabbits  was  his  ordi- 
nary food,  or  cohl  powdered  meats,  or  cheese 
and  apples,  and  in  moderate  quantity.  lie  was 
never  drunk  in  his  life,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  ;  and  for  so  much  as  I  had  seen,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  him  ;  yet  he  was  not  so  scru- 
pulous but  he  would  drink  healths  where  he 
liked  his  company,  and  be  sociable  as  any  of 
his  society,  and  yet  still  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance.  In  Ireland,  where  drinking  was 
grown  a  di.sease  epidemical,  he  was  more  strict 
publicly,  never  suffering  any  health  to  be  drunk 
at  his  public  table  but  the  king's,  queen*s,  and 
prince's,  on  solemn  days.  Drunkenness  in  his 
servants  was,  in  his  esteem,  one  of  the  great- 
est faults."  Throughout  his  various  admirable 
letters  to  his  young  wards,  the  Saviles,  in 
whose  education  he  took  extreme  interest  al- 
ways, the  hatred  of  this  vice  is  still  more  char- 
acteristically shown.  He  returns  to  the  warn- 
ing again  and  again,  coupling  with  drunkenness 
the  equal  vice  of  gaming:  the  one  a  "pursuit 
not  becoming  a  generous,  noble  heart,  which 
will  not  brook  such  starved  considerations  as 
the  greed  of  winning ;"  the  otlier,  one  "  that 


father  t»  the  hidy."  Those  arc  Wentwortli's  words.  The 
chancellor  refused  to  submit  to  the  judgment  on  the  irniund 
that  the  action  oucht  to  hav«  bren  briu^^ht  in  the  ordinary- 
courts  of  law.  and  that  tbo  tribiinul  lieforc  whirh  it  was 
Irioil  was  both  illegal  ami  partial.  Woatworth,  upon  this, 
had  ros/iried  to  hi>  usual  s«'verity,  and  wus  now  waiting  its 
isiuc  with  the  kincr.  It  may  i)r  wurth  stntiin,',  that  mis- 
takes have  been  madi:  with  ri'SfHCt  to  the  name  of  the  lady 
thiffly  aflfected  in  this  case  by  Mr.  MacDiarniid  and  other 
writers,  in  cousnjuenrr  of  J^ir  Jnhn  GifTurd  bavins;  brought 
the  original  action.  She  was  Ludy  Loftiif,  not  Lady  Uif- 
ford. 

*  For  some  accounts  of  his  fisihing  exploits,  see  Papers, 
Tol.  li.,  p.  313,  A-c.  Laud  appears  to  have  relished  the  lord- 
deputy's  prrsunts  of**dry««d  tixh'*  ama/in^ly,  and  to  have 
liecn  anythinif  but  fimd  nf  bis  "  hung  Iwrf  out  of  Yorkshire." 
His  grace  hud  a  shrewd  eye  to  apjtctito  :  "  Since  you  are 
for  iMfih  occupations,  flesh  and  fish,  I  wondi>r  you  do  not 
think  of  jiowdcnng  or  drying  some  of  your  Insh  fenison, 
and  send  thst  over  to  brag  too." 

t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45.  Some  of  Lord  Coo- 
way's  letters  rvferred  to  mntirn  not  quite  so  decent,  and 
the  lord-deputy's  replies  gave  him  no  advantage  on  that 
s(*.ure.  See  Pajwrs,  \ol.  ii.,  p.  I  t4-l4ff.  (.'onwsy's  acquaint- 
ance with  his  intnifues  has  already  received  mjtice,  and  the 
following  pnsv.iire  ^rom  one  n{  Wrntw(»nh's  letters  to  ibis 
confidant  is  not  a  Iiitle  significant:  "  I  desire  your  judg- 
ment of  the  eiii'liisrd.  which  wn^  written  to  this  your  ser- 
vant the  oiYii'T  day,  and  chuiicini;  to  ojien  and  read  it  in  the 
firesence,  I  burst  out  before  I  got  it  read,  that  the  standen- 
ly  wond«-red  uhat  mt-rr>-  tale  it  miKht  lio  that  letter  told 
me.  Dut  I  must  conjure  you  to  send  it  me  back,  not  to 
trust  It  forth  of  vonr  hands,  only  if  you  will,  I  am  content 
you  show  It  my  I«ord  of  Northumberland  and  my  Lady  of 
Carlile,  lest  if  it  were  shown  to  others  they  might  judge 
me  Vane,  or  siim«tliing  else,  of  so  princely  a  favour!  For 
less,  the  least  of  her  commands  aro  not  to  be  talun— wbftt, 
thflDi  may  we  term  iboM  bar  eamoat  deairct  1^ 
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shall  send  you,  by  unequal  staggering  paces,  to 
your  grave,  with  confusion  of  face,"* 

No  public  duly  was  neglected  meanwhile, 
for  from  his  country  parks  and  castles  Went- 
worth  in  an  hour  or  two  could  appear  in  the 
Dublin  presence-chamber.  Tlic  king  sent  him 
evcr>'  license  he  required  against  the  Lord- 
chancellor  Lof\us  ;  aud  that  nobleman,  for  hav- 
ing disputed  the  judicial  functions  of  the  depu- 
ty, *•  that  transcendent  power  of  a  chancellor," 
as  Wentworth  scornfully  called  him,  was  de- 
prived of  the  seals,  and  committed  to  prison 
till  he  consented  to  submit  to  the  award  and  to 
acknowledge  his  error. t 

But  while  the  king  thus  secretly  authorized 
these  acts  of  despotism,  the  English  court,  no 
less  than  the  English  nation,  were  known  to 
be  objecting  to  their  author.  Impatiently  he 
wrote  to  I^aud,  demanding  at  least  the  charge, 
something  on  which  to  ground  an  issue.  "  The 
humour  which  offends  me,"  he  exclaims,  **  is 
not  so  much  anger  as  scorn,  and  desire  to 
wrest  out  from  among  them  my  charge ;  for, 
as  they  sai/f  if  I  miglU  come  to  fight  for  my  life,  it 
tpould  never  trouble  me — indeed,  I  shouUi  then 
weigh  them  all  very  light,  and  be  safe  under  the 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  my  master. 
Again,  howbeit  I  am  resolved  of  the  truth  of 
all  this,  yet  to  accuse  myself  is  very  uncomely. 
I  love  not  to  put  on  my  armour  before  there  be 
cause,  in  regard  I  never  do  so  but  I  find  my- 
self the  wearier  and  sorer  for  it  the  next 
morning." 

He  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this, 
for  in  truth  the  English  court  by  this  time  had 
enough  upon  its  hands.  The  king  meditated  a 
war  with  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  palati- 
nate, to  which  he  was  the  rather  urged  by  the 
queen,  since  France  had  already  engaged.  For- 
tunately, before  taking  this  step,  he  was  in- 
duced to  advise  with  the  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  first  time  Wentworth  had 
ever  been  consulted  on  the  general  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  instantly  forwarded  a  pa- 
per of  opposing  reasons  to  the  king,  so  strong- 
ly and  so  ably  stated  that  the  war  project  was 
given  up.t  The  queen's  indifTerenl  feeling  to 
him,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  not  removed 
by  such  policy.^ 

*  Strafford  Papen,  vol.  i.,  p.  169,  Ac.  And  ice  an  ad- 
mirable lettvr  at  p.  311  of  T(}1.  li. 

t  Thii  case  wiu  broui;ht  forward  at  the  inineanhmrnt, 
and  was  much  aggravated  by  a  discovcrv,  which  has  liern 
before  named,  in  reference  to  the  younff  l#ody  Loftus.  '» In 
the  preferring  thii  charge,"  says  Clarendctn,  "  many  thini;^ 
of  levity,  ascertain  letters  of  R^reat  aflfuctiou  ond  familiarity 
^roni  the  earl  to  that  lady,  which  were  found  in  her  cabinet 
after  her  death,  others  of  jmssion,  were  exp«>8ed  to  the  pub- 
Jic  view"  (vol.  i.,  p.  175).  Ample  details  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  transaction  will  bo  found  in  referring  to  the 
fitratfnrd  Papeni,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67,  et  sea.,  82,  160,  et  stq.,  172, 
et  tea.,  179,  196,  S05,  837,  et  stq.,  269,  tt  Mcq.,  298,  3<ll. 
369.  375,  389. 

X  The  document  will  be  found  in  the  Straflbrd  Fapen, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  6(MS4.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Wontworth^i  ar- 
gnmrnls  for  his  scheme  of  absolute  power.  lie  takes  oc- 
casion to  say  in  it,  '*The  ojiiniou  delivered  by  the  judges, 
declaring  the  lawfulness  of  the  assignment  for  the  shij^ 
ping,  is  the  greatest  service  that  profession  hath  done  the 
crown  in  my  time." 

k  It  ought  to  l>e  stated,  to  Wentworth's  honour,  that, 
though  he  much  desired  to  have  stood  well  with  her  maj- 
esty, he  declined  to  purchase  her  favour  by  acts  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  public  schemes.  Sec  ruriuus  evidences 
of  this  in  Strafford  Paiwra,  vol.  ii..  p.  231,  322,  257,  329, 
425,  426,  &c.  When  she  had  s-flicitod  an  urmy  appoint- 
ment fur  some  jouug  courtier,  he  wrote  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  her  chamberlain,  accumpen^'ing  his  reasons  for  declining 


The  peace,  however,  which  Lord  Wentworth 
so  earnestly  recommended  was  now  more  far 
tally  broken.  The  whole  Scottish  nation  rose 
against  Charles,  in  consequence  of  Ijaud's  r^ 
ligious  innovations.  Wentworth  was  not  at 
first  consulted  respecting  these  eomtnotionfl^ 
but  he  had  thrown  out  occasional  advice  in  his 
despatches  which  was  found  singularly  aer- 
viceable.*  He  strove  as  far  as  possible,  1^ 
urging  strong  defensive  measures,  to  prerent 
an  open  rupture.  "  If,"  he  wrote  to  Charleay 
"  the  war  were  with  a  foreign  enemy,  I  should 
like  well  to  have  the  first  blow ;  hut  being  with 
your  majesty^s  own  natural,  hovbeit  rebellimu  m^ 
jects,  it  seems  to  me  a  tender  point  to  draw  btood 
first ;  for,  till  it  come  to  that,  all  hope  is  not 
lost  of  reconciliation  ;  and  I  would  not  have 
them  with  the  least  colour  impute  it  to  your 
majesty  to  have  put  all  to  extremity  tiU  their 
own  more  than  words  enforce  you  to  it."t 

Nor  did  Wentworth  serve  Charles  at  this 
conjuncture  with  advice  alone,  for  by  his  anift- 
zing  personal  energy  he  forced  down  somft 
opening  commotions  among  the  60,000  Scot- 
tish settlers  in  Ulster,  and  not  only  disabled 
them  from  joining  or  assisting  their  conntiy- 
men,  but  compelled  them  to  abjure  the  cot^ 
nant.t  Nor  this  alone.  He  forwarded  from 
Ireland  a  detachment  of  troops  to  garrison  Car- 
lisle ;  he  announced  that  the  army  of  Lnriand 
was  in  a  state  of  active  recruiting  and  disci* 
pline ;  he  oflTered  large  contributions  from  him* 
self  and  his  friends  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  resistance ;  and  by  every  faith  of  loy- 
alty, and  bond  of  friendship  and  of  service,  he 
called  on  every  man  in  Yorkshire  to  stir  him- 
self in  the  royal  cause.  "  To  be  lasy  look- 
ers-on," he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lome,  "to  lean 
to  the  king  behind  the  curtain,  or  to  whisper 
forth  only  our  allegiance,  will  not  serve  out 
turn  !  much  rather  ought  we  to  break  our  shine 
in  emulation  who  should  go  soonest  and  far- 
thest, in  assurance  and  in  courage,  to  uphold 
the  prerogatives  and  full  dominion  of  the 
crown ;  ever  remembering  ourselves  that  no- 
bility is  such  a  grudged  and  envied  piece  of 
monarchy,  that  all  tumultuary  force  offered  to 
kings  doth  ever,  in  the  second  place,  fall  upon 
the  peers,  being  such  motes  in  the  eyes  of  a 
giddy  multitude  as  they  never  believe  them- 
selves clear-sighted  into  tlieir  liberty  indeed 
till  these  bo  at  least  levelled  to  a  parity  as^the 
other  altogether  removed,  to  give  better  pros- 
pect to  their  anarchy."^ 

The  sluggii!?h  and  irresolute  councils  of  Eng- 
land looked  ill  beside  the  movements  of  the 
deputy.  The  king  asked  a  service  from  him, 
but  the  instructions  came  too  late.  **  If  his 
majesty's  mind  had  been  known  to  me  in  time," 
he  wrote  to  Vane,  the  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, "  I  could  have  as  easily  secured  it  against 
all  the  covenanters  and  devils  in  Scotland  as 


the  appointment:  "  If  I  may  by  you  understand  her  maj«»> 
tj't  Kood  pleasure,  it  will  be  a  mighty  quietness  unto  m*  ; 
(iir  if  once  these  places  of  command  in  the  army  liecioM 
suits  at  court,  luokeil  upon  as  prrfprmeuta  and  pure  ions  for 
younger  children,  the  honour  of  this  government,  and,  Ctm- 
seiiuontly,  the  prosperity  of  these  aflairs,  are  lust.**  Th« 
kinif  himself  apjiears  to  have  made  it  a  pcnvwal  n^uest  of 
Wentworth,  that  he  should  carrr  himself  "  with  idl  duty 
and  respect  to  her  majesty."— Vol..  ii.,  p.  850. 

*  See  Tol.  Ii.,  p.  191.  IdS,  335,  St)0,  3M,  dcci. 

t  Strafford  Papen,  vol.  ii..  p.  314. 

t  Ibid.,  ToL  ii.,  p.  S70,  338,  345.  «  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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now-  walk  up  and  down  this  chamber :   but 
where  trusts  and  in:it ructions  come  too  late, 
there  the  business  is  sure  to  be  lost."    Openly 
he  now  expressed  his  censure  of  the  royal 
scheme  tliat  had  prevailed  since  the  death  of 
Buckingham.     **  I  never  was  in  love  with  tliat 
vray  of  keeping  all  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
of  Scotland  among  those  of  that  nation,  but 
carried  indeed  as  a  mystery  to  all  the  council 
of  England ;  a  rule  but  over  much  kept  by  our 
masttfr,  m'hich  I  have  told  my  Lord  of  Portland 
many  and  often  a  time,  plainly  professing  unto 
him  that  I  was  much  afraid  that  course  would 
at  one  time  or  other  bring  forth  ill  effects ; 
what  those  are,  we  now  see  and  feel  at  one 
and  the  same  instant."    Finally,  when  Vane 
had  written  in  an  extreAely  desponding  tone, 
he  rallied  him  with  a  noble  energy.     "It  is 
very  true  you  have  reason  -to  think  this  storm 
tooks-very  foul  and  dark  towards  us,  so  do  also 
myself;  for  if  the  fire  should  kindle  at  Raby,  I 
am  sure  the  smoke  would  give  offence  to  our 
eyeaight  at  Woodhouse !  but  I  trust  the  even- 
ing will  prove  more  calm  than  the  morning  of 
this  day  promises.     Dnlcius  lumen  soiis  esse  so- 
iei  jmm  jam  cadentis.    All  here  is  quiet ;   no- 
thing colours  yet  to  the  contrary.    And  if  I 
may  have  the  countenance  and  trust  of  my 
master,  I  hope,  in  the  execution  of  such  corn- 
man^  aa  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  judgment 
ordain  for  me,  to  contain  the  Scottish  hero  in 
their  due  obedience,  or,  if  they  should  stir  (our 
6000  anns  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  ar- 
med, which  I  trust  now  will  be  very  shortly), 
to  give  them  such  a  heat  in  their  deaths  us 
they  never  had  since  their  coming  forth  of 
Scotland !    And  yet  our  standing  army  here  is 
hut  1000  horse  and  2000  foot,  and  not  fewer 
of  them,  I  will  warrant  you,  than  150,000,  so 
yoa  see  our  work  is  not  very  easy.    The  best 
of  it  is,  the  brawn  of  a  lark  is  better  than  the 
carcass  of  a  kite,  and  the  virtue  of  one  loyal 
subject  more  than  of  1000  traitors.     And  is 
not  this  pretty  well,  trow  you,  to  begin  with  !"• 
No  extremity  was  urged  that  found  Went- 
worth  unprepared.  Windebanke  hinted  the  dan- 
ger he  incurred.    "  I  humbly  thank  you,"  he 
answered,  **  for  your  friendly  and  kind  wishes 
to  my  safety,  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
bring  upon  us  for  our  sins  that  fiery  trial,  all 
the  respects  of  this  hfe  laid  aside,  it  shall  ap- 
pear more  by  my  actions  than  words  that  I  can 
nerer  think  myself  too  good  to  die  for  my  gra- 
cious master,  or  favour  my  skin  in  the  zealous 
and  just  prosecution  of  his  commands.    Statu- 
imme^semel"    Another  — whom  he  fancied 
not  unwilling  to  thwart  him,  reckoning  upon 
safety  from  the  consequences  in  the  lord-depu- 
ty's certain  destruction  —  he  thus  warned  : 
**  Perchance  even  to  those  that  shall  tell  you 
before  their  breath  I  am  but  as  a  feather,  I 
shall  be  found  sadder  than  lead  !  for  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  so  confidently  set  upon  the  justice 
of  my  master,  and  upon  my  own  truth,  as  un- 
der them  and  God  I  shall  pass  thorough  all  the 
IJKtions  of  court  and  heat  of  my  ill-willers  with- 
out so  much  as  sindging  the  least  thread  of  my 
coat,  nor  so  alone,  but  to  carry  my  friends 


*  This  UtUit  is  daUd  *'  Fairwood  Park  [the  name  of  his 
mat  in  Wieklow].  thu  16th  of  April,  1639.  I  will  change 
it  with  70a,  if  70a  wiU,  for  Fair  Lmm."— Strafford  Papers, 
viL  iL,  p.  3lft-4K. 


;  along  with  me.'*     And,  in  the  midst  of  the 

'  storms  his  measures  were  raising  on  all  sides 

round  him,  he  found  time  and  ease  enough  to 

I  amuse  himself  in  tormenting  with  grave  jests 

a  foolish  Earl  of  Antrim,  whom  the  king  had 

!  sent  to   "  assist"  him.     The  despatches  he 

'  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Antrim  negotia- 

'  tions"  are  positive  masterpieces  of  wit  and  hu- 

I  mour.*    At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate 

1  to  assure  the  king  that,  but  for  the  safety  of 

I  Ireland,  he  would  *'  be  most  mightily  out  of 

countenance  to  be  found  in  any  other  place 

than  at  his  majesty's  side  !" 

Charles  acknowledged  these  vast  services 
with  frequent  letters.  Wentworth  was  now 
his  great  hope,  and  he  found,  at  last,  that  at  all 
risks  he  must  have  him  in  England.  He  had 
formerly  declined  his  offered  attendance— -he 
now  prayed  for  it.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  con- 
sult him  respecting  the  army,  "but  I  have  much 
more,"  he  sorrowfully  added,  "  and  indeed  too 
much,  to  desire  your  counsel  and  attendance 
for  some  time,  which  I  think  not  fit  to  express 
by  letter,  more  than  this — the  Scots'  covenant 
begins  to  spread  too  far.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I 
will  not  have  you  take  notice  that  I  have  sent 
for  you,  hut  pretend  some  other  occasion  of 
business." 

Wentworth  instantly  prepared  himself  to 
obey.  A  short  time  only  he  took  to  place  his 
government  in  the  hands  of  Wandesford  and 
to  arrange  some  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
His  children  were  his  great  care.  "  God  bless 
the  young  whelps,"  he  said,  "  and  for  the  old 
dog  there  is  less  matter."!  Lady  Clare,  his 
mother-in-law,  had  oflen  requested  to  have  the 
elder  girl  with  her,  and  Wentworth  had  as  ofl- 
en vainly  tried  to  let  her  leave  his  side.  His 
passion  was  to  see  them  all  near  him  in  a 
group  together,  as  they  may  yet  be  seen  in  the 
undying  colours  of  Vandyke,  from  whose  can- 
vass, also,  as  though  it  had  been  painted  yes- 
terday, the  sternly  expressive  countenance  of 
their  father  still  gazes  at  posterity.  The  pres- 
ent was  a  time,  however,  when  the  sad  alter- 
native of  a  separation  from  himself  promised 
him  alleviation  even,  and  he  resolved  to  send 
both  sisters  to  their  grandmother.  The  letter 
he  despatched  on  tlie  occasion  to  the  Laidy 
Clare  remains,  and  it  is  too  touching  and  beau- 
tiful to  be  omitted  here.  A  man  so  burdened 
with  the  world's  accusations  as  Strafford  should 
be  denied  none  of  the  advantage  wliich  such  a 
document  can  render  to  his  memory.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  direct  attention  to  its  singularly 
characteristic  conclusion  : 

"  My  Lord  of  Clare  having  writ  unto  me 
your  ladyship  desired  to  liave  my  daughter 


*  See  the  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  ii.,  p.  167,  SOI,  SI  I,  889, 
tt  9tq.,  300,  et  ieq.,  3S1,  et  $tq.,  333.  331.  334,  330,  351, 
350.  It  IS  not  tou  much  to  lav  that,  in  reading  tbeao  pa- 
pen,  the  memory  ii  called  to  tiie  Swifts  of  past  days,  and 
the  Fooblanques  of  oar  o%im.  The  poor  lord'i  pretensions 
are  mutt  ludicrously  »i  forth,  and  in  a  vein  of  exquisite 

Sleasantry,  hut  little  cousiste'nt  with  the  popular  notion  of 
traffbrd's  unbending  atuniiiess. 

t  See  various  letter*  in  the  coarse  of  his  correspondence, 
in  which  the  most  tender  enthusiasm  is  expressed  fur  them 
and  fur  their  dea«l  mother  (rol.  i.,  p.  S30 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  ISS, 
1S3,  140,  379,  380).  Nor  was  his  afrection  less  warmly  ex- 
pressed to  the  child  of  his  living  wife.  In  several  affection- 
ate  letters  to  the  latter  he  never  fails  tu  send  his  biasing 
to  "  the  baby''  or  to  "  little  Tom."  Shortly  before  this  visit 
to  England,  however,  the  latter  died,  and  shortly  after  it,» 
girl  wai  bora. 
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Anne  with  you  for  a  time  in  England,  to  recov- 
er her  health,  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  yield 
80  much  from  my  own  comfort,  as  to  send  both 
her  and  her  sister  to  wait  your  grave,  wise,  and 
tender  instructions.  They  are  both,  I  praise 
God,  in  good  health,  and  bring  with  them  hence 
from  me  no  other  advice,  but  entirely  and 
cheerfully  to  obey  and  do  all  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  command  them,  so  far  forth  as  their 
years  and  understanding  may  administer  unto 
them. 

"I  was  unwilling  to  part  them,  in  regard 
those  that  must  be  a  stay  one  to  another,  when 
by  course  of  nature  I  am  gone  before  them.  I 
would  not  have  them  grow  strangers  whilst  I 
am  living.  Besides,  the  younger  gladly  imi- 
tates the  elder,  in  disposition  so  like  her  bless- 
ed mother,  that  it  pleases  me  very  much  to  see 
her  steps  followed  and  observed  by  the  (rther. 

"  Madam,  I  must  confess,  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  before  I  could  pcrswade  myself 
thus  to  be  deprived  the  looking  upon  them, 
who,  with  their  brother,  are  the  pledges  of  all 
the  comfort,  the  greatest  at  least,  of  my  old 
age,  if  it  shall  please  God  I  attain  thereunto. 
But  I  have  been  brought  up  in  afflictions  of  this 
kind,  so  as  I  still  fear  to  have  that  taken  first 
that  is  dearest  unto  mc,  and  have  in  this  been 
content  willingly  to  overcome  my  own  aflfections 
in  order  to  their  good,  acknowledging  your  lady- 
ship capable  of  doing  them  more  good  in  their 
breeding  than  I  am.  Otherways,  in  truth,  I 
should  never  have  parted  with  them,  as  I  pro- 
fess it  a  grief  onto  me  not  to  be  able  as  well  as 
any  to  serve  the  memory  of  that  noble  lady  in 
these  little  harmless  infants. 

*'  Well,  to  God's  blessing  and  your  ladyship*8 
goodness  I  commit  them !  where-ever  they  are, 
my  prayers  shall  attend  them,  and  have  of  sor- 
row in  my  heart  till  I  see  them  again  I  must, 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  long  neither.  That 
they  shall  be  acceptable  unto  you,  I  know  it 
right  well,  and  I  believe  them  so  graciously 
minded  to  render  themselves  so  the  more,  the 
more  you  see  of  their  attention  to  do  as  you 
Shan  be  pleased  to  direct  them,  which  will  be 
of  mnch  contentment  unto  me  ;  for,  whatever 
your  ladyship's  opinion  may  be  of  me,  I  desire, 
and  have  given  it  them  in  charge  (so  far  as 
their  tender  years  are  capable  of),  to  honour 
and  observe  your  ladyship  above  all  the  women 
in  the  world,  as  well  knowing  tbat  in  so  doing 
they  shall  fulfil  that  duty  whereby  of  all  others 
they  could  have  delighted  their  mother  the 
most ;  and  I  do  infinitely  wish  they  may  want 
nothing  in  their  breeding  my  power  or  cost 
might  procure  them,  or  their  condition  of  life 
hereafter  may  require ;  for,  madam,  if  I  die  to- 
morrow, I  will,  by  God's  help,  leave  them  ten 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  which  I  trust,  by  God's 
blessing,  shall  bestow  them  to  the  comfort  of 
themselves  and  friends,  nor  at  all  considerably 
prejudice  their  brother,  whose  estate  shall  nev- 
er be  much  burdened  by  a  second  venter,  I  as- 
sure you. 

**  I  thought  fit  to  send  with  them  one  that 
teacheth  them  to  write  ;  he  is  a  quiet,  soft  man, 
but  honest,  and  not  given  to  any  disorder ;  him 
I  have  appointed  to  account  for  the  money  to 
be  laid  forth,  wherein  he  hath  no  other  direc- 
tion but  to  pay  and  lay  forth  as  your  ladyship 
shall  appoint,  and  stiU  as  he  wants  to  go  to 


Woodhouse,  where  my  cousin  Rockley  will 
supply  him.  And  I  must  humbly  beseech  you 
to  give  order  to  their  servants,  and  otherwise 
to  the  taylors  at  London  for  their  apparel, 
which  I  wholly  submit  to  your  ladyship's  better 
judgment,  and  be  it  what  it  may  be,  I  shall 
think  it  all  happily  bestowed,  so  as  it  be  to  your 
contentment  and  theirs,  for  cost  I  reckon  not 
of;  and  anything  I  have  is  theirs  so  long  as  I 
live,  which  is  only  worth  thanks,  for  theirs  and 
their  brother's  all  I  have  must  be  whether  1 
will  or  no.  and  therefore  I  desire  to  let  them 
have  to  acknowledge  me  for  before. 

»*  Nan,  they  tell  me,  danceth  prettily,  whick 
I  wish  (if  with  convenience  it  might  be)  were 
not  lost,  more  to  give  her  a  comely  grace  in 
the  carriage  of  her  body,  than  that  I  wish  they 
should  much  delight  or  practise  it  when  they 
are  women.  Arabella  is  a  small  practitioner 
that  way  also,  and  they  are  both  very  apt  to 
learn  that,  or  anything  they  are  taught. 

*'  Nan,  I  think,  speaks  French  prettily,  whkh 
yet  I  might  have  been  better  able  to  judge  had 
her  mother  lived.  The  other  also  speaks,  bot 
her  maid  being  of  Guernsey,  the  accent  is  not 
good.  But  your  ladyship  is  in  this  exceUent, 
as  that,  as  indeed  all  things  else  which  may  be- 
fit them,  they  may,  and  I  hope  wiU,  learn  bctr 
ter  with  your  ladyship  than  they  can  with  their 
poor  father,  ignorant  in  what  belongs  women, 
and  otherways,  God  knows,  distracted,  and  ao 
awanting  unto  them  in  all,  saving  in  loving 
them,  and  therein,  in  truth,  I  shall  never  be 
less  than  the  dearest  parent  in  the  world ! 

'*  Their  brother  is  just  now  sitting  by  my  el- 
bow, in  good  health,  God  be  praised ;  and  I  am 
in  the  best  sort  accommodating  this  place  for 
him,  which,  in  the  kind,  I  take  to  be  the  nobteat 
one  of  them  in  the  king's  dominions,  and  where 
a  grass  time  may  be  passed  with  most  pleasure 
of  that  kind.    I  will  build  him  a  good  house, 
and  by  God's  help,  leave,  I  think,  near  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  wood  on  the 
ground,  as  much,  I  dare  say,  if  near  London, 
as  would  yield  fifty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
house  within  twelve  mUes  of  Dublin,  the  best 
in  Ireland,  and  land  to  it  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  all  which  he  shall 
have  to  the  rest,  had  I  twenty  brothers  of  hif 
to  sitt  beside  me.    This  I  write  not  to  your 
ladyship  in  vanity,  or  to  have  it  spoken  of,  bat 
privately,  to  let  your  ladyship  see  I  do  not  fo^ 
get  the  childt^n  of  my  Nearest  wife,  nor  aho- 
gother  bestow  my  time  fruitlessly  for  them. 
It  is  true  I  am  in  debt,  but  there  will  be,  be- 
sides, sufficient  to  dischai^e  all  I  owe,  by  God's 
grace,  whether  I  live  or  die.    And  next  to 
these  children,  there  are  not  any  other  peraoDi 
I  wish  more  happiness  than  to  the  house  of 
their  grandfather,  and  shall  be  always  most 
ready  to  serve  them,  what  opinion  socTcr  be 
had  of  me,  for  no  others'  usage  can  absolve  oie 
of  what  I  owe  not  only  to  the  memory,  but  to 
the  last  legacy  that  noble  creature  left  with  me 
when  God  took  her  to  himself.    I  am  afraid  to 
turn  over  the  leaf,  lest  your  ladyship  migbt 
think  I  could  never  come  to  a  conclosion ;  aiod 
shall,  therefore,"  &c. 

He  had  arranged  everything  for  his  deptf" 
ture,  when  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  illness  aeii- 
ed  him.  He  wrestled  with  it  desperately,  and 
set  sail.    On  landing  at  Chester,  he  wrote  to 
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Ladj  Wentworth  a  sad  description  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  journey  upon  his  gout,  and  the 
*'flux*'  which  afflicted  him.  He  rallied,  how- 
ever, and  appeared  in  London  in  November, 
1639.  In  a  memorable  passage,  the«  historian 
May  has  described  the  general  conversation 
and  conjecture  which  had  prepared  for  bis  ap- 
proach. Some,  he  says,  remembering  his  early 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  pfople,  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  hitherto  been  subservient 
to  the  court  only  to  ingratiate  himself  thorough- 
ly with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  now  em- 
jdoy  his  ascendency  to  wean  his  majesty  from 
vbitrary  counsels.  Others,  who  knew  his  char- 
acter more  profoundly,  liad  different  thoughts, 
and  secretly  cherished  their  own  most  active 
enei^ea. 

Wentworth,  Laud,  and  Hamilton  instantly 
formed  a  secret  council — a  *•  cabinet  council," 
at  they  were  then  enviously  named  by  the  oth- 
er courtiers — a  "junto,"  as  the  people  reproach- 
fully called  them.  The  nature  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  against  the  Scots  was  variously 
and  earnestly  discussed,  and  Wentworth,  con- 
■idering  the  extremity  of  affairs,  declared  at 
ODce  for  war. 

Supplies  to  carry  it  on  formed  a  more  difli- 
ealt  question  still,  but  it  sank  before  Went- 
worth*8  energy.  He  proposed  a  loan — subscri- 
bed to  it  at  once,  by  way  of  example,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £20,000 — and  pledged  himself  to 
tiriog  over  a  large  subsidy  from  Ireland,  if  the 
kiDf  would  call  a  Parliament  there.  Encour- 
aged by  this  assurance,  it  was  resolved  to  call 
a  Parliament  in  England  also.  Laud,  Juxon, 
Hamilton,  Wentworth,  Cottington,  Vane,  and 
Wiodebanke  were  all  present  in  council  when 
this  resolution  was  taken.  The  king  then  put 
tbe  question  to  them  whether,  upon  the  res- 
tiveness  of  Parliament,  they  would  assist  him 
"  by  extraordinary  ways  "  They  assented, 
pasted  a  vote  to  that  effect,  writs  for  Pariia- 
Bwnts  in  both  countries  were  issued,  and  Went- 
worth prepared  himself  to  quit  England. 

Charles,  unsolicited,  now  invested  him  with 
the  dignity  of  earldom.  His  own  very  exist- 
ence seemed  dependant  on  W^ntworth's  faith, 
and  there  was  sufficient  weakness  in  the  char- 
aeler  of  the  king  to  render  it  possible  for  him 
to  suppose  that,  even  at  such  a  time,  the  in- 
docement  of  reward  might  be  necessary  as  a 
precaution.  The  lord-deputy  was  created  Earl 
of  Straflbrd  and  Baron  of  Raby,  adorned  with 
the  Garter,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  Lord- 
beateoant,  or  Lieutenant-general  of  Ireland— a 
title  which  had  not  been  given  since  the  days 
of  Esaex.  *'  God  willing,"  wrote  Strafford  to 
Ut  wife  immediately  afler,  '*  you  will  soon  see 
the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  never  like  to  have 
adeputy  of  Ireland  to  your  husband  any  more."* 

Oa  his  way  to  Ireland,  the  earl  was  overta- 
ken at  Beaumaris  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout, 
jet,  still  able  to  move,  he  hurried  on  board,  not- 
wilbstanding  the  contrary  winds,  lest  he  should 
be  thrown  down  utterly.    He  wrote,  at  the 


*  L«tCer  ia  the  Thareibjr  MuMnm,  Bjog.  Brit.,  toI.  vii., 
fu  4189.  Some  dnj*  before  he  had  wriltrn  to  her  chamc- 
larittic  news  of  hia  children.  "The  two  wenches,^  he 
^d,**«ra  in  perfect  health,  and  now,  at  thii  iiittant,  in 
Ihit  houae,  lodged  with  me,  and  rather  dcairuus  to  lie  ao 
tkan  with  their  grrandmotber.  I  am  not  yet  full/  resolved 
what  to  d'>  with  them."  They  were  afterward  lent  back 
19  JLady  CUra  UH  the  Lady  Stimfbrd  arriTad  lo  Londoo. 


same  time,  to  Secretary  Cooke,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  to  assure  him  and  his  master  that  they 
need  not  fear  for  his  weakness.  •*  For,"  ex- 
claims the  lord-licutcnant,  *'  I  will  make  strange 
shift,  and  put  myself  to  all  the  pain  I  shall  be 
able  lo  endure,  before  I  be  anywhere  awanting 
to  my  master  or  his  affairs  in  this  conjuncture, 
and,  therefore,  sound  or  lame,  you  shall  have 
me  with  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  Par- 
liament. I  should  not  fail,  though  Sir  John 
Eliot  were  living!  In  the  mean  space,  for 
love  of  Christ,  call  upon  and  hasten  the  busi- 
ness now  in  hand,  especially  the  raising  of  the 
horse  and  all  together,  the  rather,  for  that  this 
work  now  before  us,  should  it  miscarry,  we  all 
are  like  to  be  very  miserable;  but,  carried 
through  advisedly  and  gallantly,  shall  by  God's 
blessing  set  us  in  saft'ty  and  peace  for  our  lives 
at  after,  nay,  in  probability,  the  generations  that 
are  to  succeed  us.  Fi  a  foMtc  de  courage^  je 
rCin  aye  que  trop  !  What  might  I  be  with  my 
legs,  that  am  so  brave  without  the  use  of  them  1 
Weil,  halt,  blind,  or  lame,  I  will  be  found  true 
to  the  person  of  my  gracious  master,  to  the 
service  of  his  crown  and  my  friends."  Strange 
that,  at  such  a  moment.  Lord  Strafford  should 
have  recalled  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  and 
indomitable  Eliot !  He  was  soon  doomed  to 
know  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Buck- 
ingham's great  opponent  had  fallen. 

In  March,  1640,  Strafford  again  arrived  in 
Ireland.  The  members  of  the  Parliament  that 
had  just  been  summoned  crowded  round  hau 
with  lavish  devotion,  gave  him  four  subsidies, 
which  was  all  that  he  had  desired,  and  declared 
that  that  was  nothing  in  respect  to  their  zeal, 
for  that  ••  his  majesty  should  have  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  their  estates  for  his  great  occasions." 
In  a  formal  declaration,  moreover,  they  imbod- 
ied  all  this,  declared  that  their  present  warm 
loyalty  rose  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  the  lord-lieutenant  had  conferred 
upon  their  country,  and  that  all  these  benefits 
had  been  effected  *•  without  the  least  hurt  or 
grievance  to  any  well-disposed  subject."*  Tlie 
authors  of  this  declaration  were  the  first  to 
turn  upon  Strafford  in  his  distress.  Valuing 
their  praise  for  its  worth  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  earl  forwarded  it  to  England,  and  re- 
quested it  to  be  published  to  the  empire. 

He  had  now  been  a  fortnight  m  Ireland. 
Within  that  time,  with  a  diligence  unparalleled 
and  almost  incredible,  he  had  efiectud  these  re- 
sults with  the  Parliament,  and  levied  a  body  of 
8000  men  as  a  re-enforcement  to  the  royal  ar- 
my, f    He  again  set  sail  for  England. 

I  pause  hero  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  person  in  one  respect,  which 
circumstances  are  soon  to  make  essential.  His 
infirmities  of  health  have  frequently  been  allu- 
ded to,  but  they  come  now  upon  the  scene  more 
fatally.  No  one,  that  has  not  carefully  exam- 
ined all  his  despatches,  can  have  any  notion  of 
their  frightful  nature  and  extent. 

The  soul  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  indeed 
lodged,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  favourite 
Donne,  within  a  '•  low  and  fatal  room."  We 
have  already  seen  his  friend  Radcliffe  inform- 
ing us  that  in  1622  "  he  had  a  great  fever,  and 


♦  See  Strafford  Papen,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3fl«,  397.    Roah worth, 
vol.  iii..  p.  1051.     Nalaon,  toL  i.,  p.  i(fO-S84. 
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the  next  spring  a  double  tertian,  and  aAcr  his 
recovery  a  relapse  into  a  single  tertian,  and  a 
while  after  a  burning  fever."  It  is  melancholy 
to  follow  the  progress  of  his  infirmities,  as  they 
are  casually  recorded  by  himself:  how  the 
trouble  of  "  an  humour,  which  in  strict  accept- 
ation you  might  term  the  gout,"  soon  increases 
to  "  an  extreme  fit,  which  renders  him  unfit, 
not  only  for  business,  but  for  all  handsome  ci- 
Tility,"  and  is  aggravated  by  *'80  violent  a  fit 
of  the  stone,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stir  these 
ten  days  :  it  hath  brought  me  very  low,  and 
was  unto  me  a  torment  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  above  all  I  ever  endured  since  I  was  a 
man!''  how  the  eyes  that  are  "these  twelve 
days  full  of  dimness,"  ere  long  are  "  scarce 
able  to  guide  his  pen  thorough  blindness  with 
long  writing ;"  and  this,  too,  while  "  an  in- 
firmity I  have  formerly  had  in  great  measure, 
salutcth  me,  to  wit,  an  intermitting  pnlse,  at- 
tended with  faint  sweats  and  heaviness  of 
spirits !" 

But  ever  by  the  side  of  the  body's  weakness 
we  find  a  witness  of  the  spirit's  triumph — a  vin- 
dication of  the  mightiness  of  will !  A  length- 
ened despatch  to  the  secretary  is  begun  in  *'  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  which,  keeping  me  still  in  bed, 
partly  with  pain  and  partly  with  weariness, 
makes  me  unfit  for  much  business."  When  he 
entreats  a  correspondent  to  "  pardon  my  scrib- 
bhng,  for  since  the  gout  took  me  I  am  not  able 
to  write  but  with  both  my  legs  along  upon  a 
stool,  believe  me,  which  is  not  only  wearisome 
in  itself,  but  a  posture  very  untoward  for  gui- 
ding my  pen  aright,"  it  is  with  the  consolation 
that,  **  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  very  well, 
so  the  heart  lie  right,  it  skills  not  much  for  all 
the  rest."  And  the  advice  to »» forbear  his  night 
watches,  and  now  begin  to  take  more  care  of 
his  health,"  is  met  by  the  assurance  that,  "  had 
he  fivescore  senses  to  lose,  he  did  and  ought  to 
judge  them  all  well  and  happily  bestowed  in  his 
majesty's  service !" 

On  the  occasion  of  this  last  return  to  Eng- 
land, however,  even  what  has  been  described 
would  serve  little  to  express  what  he  suflfcrcd. 
Then,  when  every  energy  was  to  be  taxed  to 
the  uttermost,  the  question  of  his  fiery  spirit's 
supremacy  was  indeed  put  to  the  issue  by  a 
complication  of  ghastly  diseases !  In  the  let- 
ter from  Dublin,  dated  Good  Friday,  1640, 
which  assures  the  king  that  "  from  this  table 
I  shall  go  on  shipboard,"  he  is  compelled  to 
add  that,  **  besides  my  gout,  I  have  a  very  vio- 
lent and  ill-conditioned  flux  upon  me,  such  as 
I  never  had  before.  It  hath  held  me  already 
these  seven  days,  and  brought  me  so  weak,  as 
in  good  faith  nothing  that  could  concern  my- 
self should  make  me  go  a  mile  forth  of  my 
chamber.  But  this  is  not  a  season  for  hcmoamng 
of  myself;  far  I  shall  cheerfully  venture  this  cra- 
zed vessel  of  rntn;,  and  either ^  by  God's  helpt  wait 
umm  your  majesty  before  the  Parliament  begin,  or 
else  deposit  this  inferm  humanity  of  mine  in  the 
dust  r  And  "  from  the  table"  on  "  shipboard" 
he  went  accordingly,  and  arrived  at  Chester  on 
the  4tli  of  April,  quite  broken  down  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  rough  voyage.  "  I  confess,"  he 
writes,  *'  that  I  forced  the  captain  to  sea  against 
his  will,  and  have  since  received  my  correction 
for  it.  A  marvellous  foul  and  dangerous  night, 
indeed,  we  have  had  of  it !"    In  this  state  he 


I  despatches  the  following  letter  to  the  king : 
•*  May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty, — With 
some  danger  I  wrought  thorough  a  Btorm  at 
sea,  yet  light  on  a  greater  misfortune  here  in 
I  harbour,  having  now  got  the  gout  in  both  my 
;  feet,  attended  with  that  ill  habit  of  health  I 
I  brought  from  Dublin.  I  purposed  to  have  been 
'  on  my  way  again  early  this  morning,  but  the 
physician  disadviseth  it ;  and  in  truth,  such  is 
my  pain  and  weakness,  as  I  verily  belieTe  I 
were  not  able  to  endure  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  provided  myself  of  a  litter,  and  wUl  trj 
to-morrow  how  I  am  able  to  bear  travel*  which 
if  possible  I  can  do,  then  by  the  grace  of  Go^ 
will  I  not  rest  till  I  have  the  honoor  to  wait 
upon  your  majesty.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
most  grievous  unto  me  to  be  thus  kept  froiD 
those  duties  which  I  owe  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice on  this  great  and  important  occasion.  la 
truth,  sir,  in  my  whole  life  I  never  desired 
health  more  than  now,  if  it  shaH  so  please 
God ;  not  that  I  can  be  so  vain  as  to  judge  my- 
self equally  considerable  with  many  other  of 
your  servants,  but  that  I  might  give  my  own 
heart  the  contentment  to  be  near  your  com- 
mands, in  case  I  miglit  be  so  happy  as  to  be  of 
some  small  use  to  my  most  gracious  master  in 
such  a  conjuncture  of  lime  and  affairs  as  this 
is.    God  long  preserve  your  majesty." 

Next,  he  dictates  a  long  despatch  to  the  Emd 
of  ^Northumberland,  and  attempts,  at  least,  to 
conclude  it  with  his  own  hand :  "And  yet,  how- 
beit  I  am  much  resolved  and  set  on  all  occa- 
sions for  your  service,  will  my  weary  hand  be 
able  to  carry  on  my  pen  not  one  line  farther, 
than  only  in  a  word  to  vinrite  myself,  in  all 
truth  and  perfection,  your  lordship's  most  hum- 
bly to  be  commanded,  Strafforde." 

I  quote  also  from  this  despatch  to  Northum- 
berland an  extraordinary  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  this  occasion,  and  which  illustrates 
his  unremitting  vigilance  in  matters  which  he 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  superintend 
even  under  far  more  favourable  circumstances. 
"Upon  my  landing  at  Nesson  I  observed  a 
Scottish  ship  there  riding  upon  her  anchors,  of 
some  six  or  seven  score  ton,  and  of  some  eight 
or  ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  here  in  town  I 
learn  that  the  ship  belongs  to  Irwin,  that  she 
was  fraught  by  some  merchants  here  with 
sacks,  and  that  the  master,  now  in  town,  is 
this  motning  to  receive  some  £600  for  freight. 
Hereupon,  considering  the  day  for  the  general 
imbargo  is  so  instant,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
I  have  privately  advised  the  merchants  to  stay 
payment  of  the  freight  until  to-morrow,  and  wiU 
give  present  direction  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  master  and  his  mate,  now  in  town.  I  have 
also  spoken  to  the  customers  to  send  down  to 
Nesson  to  arrest  the  said  ship  upon  pretence  of 
cozening  the  king  in  his  customs,  for  which  the 
master  is  to  be  examined,  and,  however,  the 
ship  to  be  fraught  for  the  king's  service  for  the 
transportation  of  theso  men.  1  have  likewise 
given  command  to  Captain  Bartlett  presently 
to  repair  thither,  to  be  assistant  therein  to  the 
ofllccrs  of  the  customs,  and  before  his  leaving 
the  port  to  see  execution  of  all  this,  as  also  to 
take  forth  of  her  all  her  Scottish  mariners,  her 
sails  and  guns,  and  to  bring  them  on  shore, 
leaving  only  aboard  such  English  mariners  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  send  ^e  ship  there,  till 
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farther  directions.  Thus  will  she  lye  fair  and 
open  for  your  arrest,  and  perchance  prove  your 
best  prize  of  that  kind,  and  really  being  manned 
with  English  mariners,  which  may  be  pressed 
for  that  occasion,  be  of  all  other  the  fittest 
vessel  for  the  transportation  of  your  men  and 
ammunition  to  Dunbarton.  If  I  have  been 
over-diligent  herein,  in  doing  more  than  (I  con- 
fess) I  have  commission  for,  I  humbly  crave 
jour  lordship's  pardon,  and  hope  the  rather  to 
obtain  it,  in  regard  it  is  a  fault  easily  mended, 
for  my  honest  Blue-cap  will  bo  hereby  so  af- 
frighted, as  the  delivery  back  unto  him  of  his 
freight,  goods,  and  ship  will  sufficiently  fulfil 
his  desires  and  contentment." 

A  letter  written  the  following  day  to  Winde- 
banke  is  most  eminently  characteristic :  "I 
thank  you,"  he  says,  **  for  your  good  wishes, 
that  I  might  bo  free  of  the  gout ;  but  a  deaf 
spirit  I  find  it,  that  will  neither  hear  nor  be 
persuaded  to  reason.  My  pain,  I  tliank  God, 
18  gone,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  walk  once  about 
the  chamber,  such  a  weakness  hath  it  left  be- 
hind. Nevertheless,  my  obstinacy  is  as  great 
as  formerly,  for  it  shall  have  much  more  to  do 
before  it  make  mo  leave  my  station  in  these 
uncertain  times.  OJ  all  things  I  love  not  to  put 
cff  my  chalks  and  go  to  bed  in  a  storm.  The 
lieutenant,"  he  proceeds,  **  that  made  tlie  false 
muster,  cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  If 
jou  purpose  to  overcome  that  evil,  you  must 
fall  upon  tke  first  transgressors  like  lightning .'" 

Beside  such  zealousncss  as  Strafford'sy  the 
^votion  of  others  was  like  to  come  tardily  off. 
The  letter  to  Windebanke  proceeds:  **The 
proxies  of  the  Irish  nobility  I  have  received 
and  transmitted  over.  I  cannot  but  observe 
bow  cautious  still  your  great  friend,  my  Lord 
of  St.  Alban's,  is,  lest  he  might  seem  to  express 
bis  affections  towards  the  king  with  too  much 
frankness  and  confidence.  Lord  !  how  willing 
he  is,  by  doing  something,  as  good  as  nothing, 
to  let  you  see  how  well  contented  he  would  be 
to  disserve  the  crown,  if  it  were  in  his  power, 
as  indeed  it  is  not  But  if  his  good  lordship 
and  his  fellows  were  left  to  my  handling,  I 
should  quickly  teach  them  better  duties,  and 
put  them  out  of  liking  with  these  perverse  fro- 
ward  humours.  But  the  best  is,  by  the  good 
help  ot'  his  friends,  he  need  not  apprehend  the 
abort  horns  of  such  a  curst  cow  as  myself; 
yet  this  I  will  say  for  him,  all  your  kindness 
shall  sot  better  his  alTections  to  the  service 
of  the  crown,  or  render  him  thankful  to  your- 
selves longer  than  his  turn  is  in  serving.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  I  tuld  you  of  it.  The  Lord 
Roch  is  a  person  in  a  lesser  volume,  of  the 
very  self-same  edition.  Poor  soul,  you  see 
what  he  would  be  at,  if  he  knew  how.  But 
seriously  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  What 
would  these  and  such  like  gentlemen  do,  were 
they  absolute  in  themselves,  when  they  are 
thus  forward  at  that  very  instant  of  time  when 
their  whole  estates  are  justly  and  fairly  in  the 
king's  mercy  1  In  a  word,  till  I  see  punish- 
ments and  rewards  well  and  roundly  applied,  I 
fear  very  much  the  frowardness  of  tliis  gener- 
ation will  not  be  reduced  to  moderation  and 
right  reason,  but  that  it  shall  extrcurnly  much 
difficult  his  majesty's  ministers,  nay,  and  him- 
self too,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  just  and  royal 
designs." 


Mr.  Brodie  has  accused  Strafford's  despatch- 
es of  heaviness,  and  certainly  every  word  in 
^  them  has  its  weight.  This  extraordinary  let- 
ter concludes  thus  :  *'  It  troubles  me  very  much 
to  understand  by  these  your  letters  that  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  Yorkshire  should  show 
themselves  so  foolish  and  so  ingrate  as  to  re- 
fuse to  levy  200  men  and  send  them  to  Ber- 
wick, without  a  caution  of  reimbursement  of 
coat  and  conduct  money.  As  for  the  precedent 
they  allege,  they  well  term  them  to  be  indeed 
of  former  times,  for  sure  I  am  none  of  them 
can  remember  any  such  thing  of  their  own 
knowledge,  or  have  learned  any  such  thing  by 
their  own  practice.  What  tliey  find  in  somo 
bhnd  book  of  their  fathers  kept  by  his  clerk,  I 
know  not,  but  some  such  poor  business  is  the 
best  proof  I  believe  they  can  show  for  that  al- 
legation. Perchance  Queen  Elizabeth  now 
and  then  did  some  such  thing-,  but  then  it 
ought  to  be  taken  as  matter  of  bounty,  not  of 
duty,  the  law  being  so  clear  and  plain  in  that 
point,  as  you  know.  Upon  my  coming  to  town 
I  will  inform  myself  who  have  been  the  chief 
leaders  in  this  business,  and  thereupon  give 
my  gentlemen  something  to  remember  it  by 
liereafter.  But,  above  all,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  that  my  lords  at  the  board  should  think 
of  any  other  satisfaction  than  sending  for  them 
up,  and  laying  them  by  the  heels,  especially 
considering  what  hath  already  been  resolved 
on  there  amongst  us.  What,  I  beseech  you, 
should  become  of  the  levy  of  your  30,000  men, 
in  case  the  other  counties  of  the  kingdom 
should  return  you  the  like  answer !  And  there- 
fore this  insolence  of  theirs  ought,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  to  have  been  suffocated  in  the  birth, 
and  this  boldness  met  with  a  courage,  which 
should  have  taught  them  tlicir  part  in  these  ca- 
ses to  have  been  ohedieocc,  and  not  dispute. 
Certain  I  am,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
(those  golden  times  that  appear  so  glorious  in 
their  eyes,  and  render  them  dazzled  towards 
any  other  object)  they  would  not  have  had 
snch  an  expostulation  better  cheap  than  the 
Fleet.  The  very  plain  truth  is,  and  I  beseech 
you  that  it  may  humbly,  on  my  part,  be  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty  in  discharge  of  my  own 
duty,  tliat  the  council-board  of  late  years  have 
gone  with  so  tender  a  foot  in  those  businesses 
of  lieutenancy,  that  it  hath  almost  lost  that  pow- 
er to  the  crown ;  and  yet  such  a  power  it  is, 
and  so  necessary,  as  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  be  able  either  to  correct  a  rebellion  at 
home,  or  to  defend  ourselves  from  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  without  it.  All  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  mention  with  all  humility  in  the  world, 
without  the  least  imputation  to  any  particular 
person  living  or  dead,  and  humbly  beseech  his 
majesty  to  cause  the  reins  of  this  piece  of  his 
government  to  be  strongly  gathered  up  again, 
which  have  of  late  hung  too  long  loose  upon 
us  his  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  with- 
in the  kingdom." 

Notwithstandmg  his  desperate  state,  Straf- 
ford caused  himself  to  be  pushed  on  to  London. 
A  desire  of  the  Icing  that  he  should  not  hazard 
the  journey,  reached  him  already  engaged  in 
it.*    He  persisted  in  being  transported  thither 

*  It  it  worth  quotinff,  as  almuit  tha  nnl^  ezpreasiim  of 
care  and  ■ynipatby  Cbarlen  had  hitherto  flnvea  to  hia  mia- 
i«t«r.    *'  Having  aeen  divers  latters,  Stnfiurd,  (o  my  I<onl 
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■►— :'  ^r.^my,  I/)rd  Savile,  was  actively  em- 
->■:  M  forward  it.     L'llimately.  these  ijcgo- 

•i~'.":«  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  sixteen 

'^-r?.  every  one  of  wliom  were  his  persona! 

—n  --nts.     And  the  crowninir  enemy  was  lie- 

1 1'i — -an  enemy,"  as  I>ord  Clarendon  oh- 
-*--Trs.  "more  terrible  than  all  the  others,  and 

<«¥  to  be  more  fatal,  thr.  irhofe  Scottish  nation, 
T-^'-voked  by  the  declaration  he  had  pnx'ured 
::' Ireland,  and  some  high  carriage  and  expres- 
4-ons  of  his  against  them  in  that  kingtiom."* 
ITiey  illustrated  this  eminent  hatred  by  per- 
c-mp'torily  refusing,  in  the  midst  of  much  pro- 
ft'ssion  of  attachment  to  the  king  and  the  Kng- 
iish  nation,  to  hold  any  conft.Tcnces  at  York, 
because  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  him 
whom  they  called  that  '•  chief  incendiary."  their 
-mortal  foe,"  the  Tx)rd-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

In  this  there  was  exaggeration.  Notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  nearly  all  the  histo- 
ries that  Strafford's  continual  counsel  to  Charles 
was  to  rely  on  anus  alone,  it  is  quite  certaiOt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Peers  at 
York.t  that  this  is  erroneous.  When  lie  sent 
the  commission  to  Orinond  to  bring  over  his 
own  army  of  20,000  men  from  Ireland,  the  ne- 
gotiations had  not  been  resumed,  and,  on  the 
resumption  of  them,  that  commission  was  with- 
drawn. Now,  however,  thwarted  and  exas- 
I)orated  on  all  sides,  he  resolved  to  furnish  one 
more  proof  (it  was  destined  to  be  the  last) 
of  the  possibility  of  n'covering  the  royal  au- 
thority by  a  great  and  vigorous  exertion.  Du- 
ring the  negotiations  no  actual  cessation  uf 
arms  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Scots,  and  he 
therefore  .secretly  despatched  a  party  of  horse, 
under  a  favourite  officer,  to  attack  lh(;m  in  their 
quarters.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  de- 
feated by  this  manoRUvre,  all  their  officers  ta- 
ken prisoners,  the  anny  inspirited,  and  the  spir- 
its of  Strafftml  himself  restored.  Again  he 
spoke  confidently  of  the  future,  when  sudden- 
ly the  king,  prevailed  on  by  others,  commanded 
him  to  forbear.  In  the  same  moment,  without 
any  previous  warning,  he  was  told  that  a  Par- 
liament was  summoned. 

Strafford  saw  at  once  the  extent  of  his  dan- 
ger. He  had  tlirown  his  last  stake  and  lost  it. 
He  prayed  of  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
to  his  government  in  Ireland,  or  to  some  other 
place  where  he  might  promote  his  majesty's 
service,  and  not  deliver  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  enraged  enemies.  Charles  refused.  He 
still  reposeil  on  the  enormous  value  of  his  min- 
ister's genius,  and  considered  that  no  sacrifice 
too  great  might  be  incurred  for  the  chance  of 
its  8ervi<*e  to  himself  in  the  coming  struggle. 
At  the  same  time,  he  pledged  himself  by  a  sol- 


*  The  hutn-d  wu,  indot'd,  mutual.  StrafTord  iimrv  than 
onrp.  III  hiK  dei(]>.itrhr>>,  Khowi  that  ho  evon  dulikf>d,  and 
wav  di8|KMMtd  til  turn  itit<i  ridiculi*,  their  niiido  of  »|H-crh. 
Allndiiifr  t<i  a  Si*>)t(hin.iii,  fnr  invtaiire,  a  Mr.  Darre.  whom 
ho  ■upiKt«?iJ  t'i  hn¥f  Imm'ii  fumarcd  by  the  roiirt  inlriifu(>ra 
aRBinfi  him,  hi'  wntiK  fn>m  Ireland  ihni :  "  Thrn  on  that 
side  ho  imM-nren,  hy  Mime  very  near  hu  niaje»ty,  acrew  to 
the  kiiii;,  th<rowhi«|HriuK  continually  Komethii'ig  or  anoth- 
er to  niy  prfjU4lire  ;  tNxtvtfl  familiarly  hnw  frrely  he  aprakl 
with  hii  majevty,  what  he  saith  conconiing  in«,  and  aos'mX 
uUtre  your  mejuty  ra  tc^rde  mare  omemi  your  dekuiy  of  Yr- 
/hik/,  with  niuiiy  Rurh  like  butadoei,  ituffed  with  a  nii||hlj 
deal  of  untniihH  nnd  fillicH  amongat."  And  aae  Ruah- 
worth,  irol.  111.,  p.  18US. 

t  Printod  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papera.  And  aea  a 
rery  aide  niid  inipurlial  view  of  Straflfiifd'a  conduct  ajid 
chuvctcr,  in  the  History  continued  fxom  Mackintoth 
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coin  promise,  that,  "  while  there  was  a  king  in 
England,  not  a  hair  of  Strafford's  head  should 
be  touched  by  the  Parliament !"  The  earl  ar- 
rived in  I^ndon. 

"  It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon," says  Clarendon,  "when  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  (being  infirm  and  not  well  disposed  in 
health,  and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his 
house  that  morning),  hearing  that  both  houses 
still  sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  some  (upon  what  ground  was  never 
clear  enough)  that  he  made  that  haste  there  to 
accuse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  hav- 
ing induced  the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom  ; 
but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at 
the  bar«  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England,  impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford (with  the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles), 
of  high  treason  !** 

Upward  of  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  stood  face  to  face  with 
Pym.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  they  had  casually  mef  at  Greenwich, 
when,  after  a  short  conversation  on  public  af- 
fairs, they  separated  with  these  memorable 
wonls,  addressed  by  Pym  to  Wentworth  :  "  You 
are  going  to  leave  us,  but  I  will  never  leave 
you  while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoulders  !"• 
That  prophetic  summons  to  a  more  fatal  meet- 
ing was  now  at  last  accomplished  ! 

Strafford  had  entered  the  House,  we  learn 
firom  one  who  observed  him,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuous step — "  with  speed,"  says  Baillie,  "he 
comes  to  the  House ;  he  calls  rudely  at  the 
door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod, 
opens ;  his  lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming 
countenance,  makes  towards  his  place  at  the 
board-head ;  but  at  once  many  bid  him  void 
the  House  ;  so  he  is  forced,  in  confusion,  to  go 
to  the  door  till  he  was  called.  .  .  He  offered  to 
speak,  but  was  commanded  to  be  gone  with- 
out a  word.  In  the  outer  room,  James  Max- 
well required  him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his 
sword.  When  he  had  got  it,  he  cries,  with  a 
loud  voice,  for  his  man  to  carry  my  lord-lieu- 
tenant's sword.  This  done,  he  makes  through 
a  number  of  people  to  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him,  before  whom  that  morn- 
mg  the  greatest  in  England  would  have  stood 
discovered." 

This  was  a  change  indeed !    Yet  it  was  a 
diange  for  which  Strafford  would  seem  to  have 
been  found  not  altogether  unprepared.     In  all 
the  proceedings  preliminary  to  his  memorable 
trial,  in  all  the  eventful  incidents  that  followed, 
be  was  quiet  and  collected,  and  showed,  in  his 
general  bearing,  a  magnanimous  self-subdue- 
ment.     It  is  a  mean  as  well  as  a  hasty  judg- 
ment which  would  attribute  this  to  any  un- 
worthy compromise  with  his  real  nature.     It 
it  probably  a  juster  and  more  profound  view  of 
It  to  say,  that  into  a  few  of  the  later  weeks  of 
his  life  new  knowledge  had   penetrated  from 
the  midst  of  the  breaking  of  his  fortunes,     ft 
Was  well  and  beautifully  said  by  a  then  living 
poet, 

**Thc  voqI'i  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  throagh  chinka  that  time  has  made  !" 
*  An  admirable  commentary  on  thia  fierce  text  ia  luppli- 

•d  by  ny  friend  Mr.  Cattermula,  at  the  cummenoement  of  : 

tha  irolume. 


and  when  suddenly  upon  the  sight  of  StraHord 
broke  the  vision  of  the  long  unseen  assciubly 
of  the  people,  with  the  old  chiefs  and  the  old 
ceremonies,  only  more  august  and  more  fatal 
— when  he  saw  himself,  in  a  single  hour,  dis- 
abled by  a  set  of  men  not  greater  in  vigour  or 
in  intellect  than  those  over  whom  the  weak- 
minded  Buckingham  had  for  years  contemptu- 
ously triumphed — the  chamber  of  that  assem- 
bly forsaken  for  Westminster  Hall— its  once 
imperious  master  become  a  timid  auditor,  lis- 
tening unobserved  through  his  screening  cur- 
tains, and  unable  to  repress  by  his  presence  a 
single  threatening  glance,  or  subdue  a  single 
fierce  voice,  among  the  multitude  assembled  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  his  minister — that  mul- 
titude grown  from  the  *sfaithful  Commons'* 
into  the  imperial  council  of  the  land,  and  the 
sworn  upholders  of  its  not  yet  fallen  liberties 
— Pym  no  longer  the  mouthpiece  of  a  faction 
that  might  be  trampled  on,  bat  recognised  as 
the  chosen  champion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  "the   delegated  voice  of  God". — when       ■* 
Strafford  had  persuaded  himself  that  all  this 
vision  was  indeed  a  reality  before  him,  we  may 
feel  the  sudden  and  subduing  conviction  wiiich 
at  once  enthralled  him  to  itself!  the  conviction 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  true  presentment  of 
that  principle  of  power  which  he  worshipped, 
and  that  his  genius  should  have  had  a  differ- 
ent devotion.     He  had  not  sunk  lower,  but  the 
Parliament  had  towered  immeasurably  higher  ! 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  his  arrest  was  to 
write  to  the  Lady  Strafford.  "  Sweet  harte, — 
You  have  heard  before  this  what  hath  befallen 
me  in  this  place,  but  be  you  confident,  that  if  I 
fortune  to  be  blamed,  yet  I  will  not,  by  God's 
help,  be  ashamed.  Your  carriage  upon  this 
misfortune  I  should  advise  to  be  calm,  not 
seeming  to  be  neglcctive  of  my  trouble,  and 
yet  so  as  there  may  appear  no  dejection  in 
you.  Continue  on  the  family  as  formerly,  and 
make  much  of  your  children.  Tell  Will,  Nan, 
and  Arabella  I  will  write  to  them  by  the  next. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  pray  for  them  to  God 
that  he  may  bless  them,  and  for  their  sakes 
deliver  me  out  of  the  furious  malice  of  my 
enemies,  which  yet  I  trust,  through  the  good- 
nesse  of  God,  shall  do  me  no  hurt.  God  have 
us  all  in  his  blessed  keeping.  Your  very  lov- 
ing husbande,  Straffordk.'' 

A  few  days  after  this,  having  vainly  prof- 
fered bail,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  again  to  Lady  Strafford. 
••  Sweet  harte, — 1  never  pityed  you  so  much  as 
I  do  now,  for  in  the  death  of  that  great  person 
the  deputy,  you  have  lost  the  principal  friend 
you  had  there,  whilst  we  are  here  riding  out 
the  storm,  as  well  as  God  and  the  season  shall 
give  us  leave.  Yet  1  trust  Lord  Dillon  will 
supply  unto  you  in  part  that  great  loss,  till  it 
please  God  to  bring  us  together  again.  As  to 
myself,  albeit  all  be  done  against  me  that  art 
and  malice  can  devise,  with  all  the  rigour  pos- 
sible, yet  I  am  in  great  inward  quietnesse,  and 
a  strong  beliefe  God  will  deliver  me  out  of  all 
these  troubles.  The  more  1  look  into  my  case, 
the  more  hope  I  have,  and  sure,  if  there  be  any 
honour  and  justice  Icf^,  my  life  will  not  be  in 
danger,  and  for  anything  els.  time,  I  trust,  will 
salve  any  other  hurt  which  can  bo  doike  me. 
Therefore  hold  up  your  heart,  look  to  the  chil- 
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dren  and  your  house,  let  me  have  your  prayers, 
and  at  last,  by  God^s  good  pleasure,  we  shall 
have  our  deliverance,  when  we  may  as  little 
look  for  it  as  we  did  for  this  blow  of  misfortune, 
which,  I  trust,  will  make  us  better  to  God  and 
man.    Your  loving  husbande,  Straffobde.*' 

I'he  preliminary  arrangements  having  been 
settled,  and  some  negotiations  proposed  by 
Charles  with  a  view  to  his  rescue  having  failed, 
Strafford's  impeachment  began.  Never  had 
such  "  pompous  circumstances- '  and  so  *'  state- 
ly a  manner"  been  witnessed  at  any  judicial 
proceeding  in  England.  One  only,  since  that 
day,  has  matched  it.  It  was  not  the  trial  of 
an  individual,  but  the  solemn  arbitration  of  an 
issue  between  the  two  great  antagonist  prin- 
ciples, liberty  and  •despotism.  Westminster 
Hall,  which  had  alternately  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  both,  was  the  fitting  scene.  Scaf- 
folds, nearly  reaching  to  the  roof,  were  erected 
on  either  side,  eleven  stages  high,  divided  by 
rails.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  these  were  the 
commissioners  of  Scotland  and  the  lords  of 
Ireland,  who  had  joined  with  the  commoners  of 
England  in  their  accusations.  In  the  centre 
sat  the  peers  in  their  Parliament  robes,  and  the 
lord-keeper  and  the  judges,  in  their  scarlet 
rubes,  were  on  the  woolsacks.  At  the  upper 
end,  beyond  the  peers,  was  a  chair  raised  un- 
der a  cloth  of  state  for  the  king,  and  another 
for  the  prince.  The  throne  was  unoccupied, 
for  the  king  was  supposed  not  to  be  present, 
since  in  his  presence,  by  legal  construction,  no 
judicial  act  could  legally  be  done.  Two  cabi- 
nets or  galleries,  with  trellis-work,  were  on 
each  side  of  the  cloth  of  state.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  their  court  occupied  one  of  these,* 
the  foreign  nobility  then  in  Ix)ndon  the  other. 
The  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Lindsoy  acted,  the 
one  as  High-steward,  and  the  other  as  High- 
constable  of  England.  Strafford  entered  the 
hall  daily,  guarded  by  two  hundred  trainbands. 
The  king  had  procured  it  as  a  special  favour 
that  the  axe  should  not  be  carried  before  him. 
At  tlie  foot  of  the  state-cloth  was  a  scaffold  for 
ladies  of  quality ;  at  the  lower  end  was  a  place 
with  partitions,  and  an  apartment  to  retire  to, 
for  the  convenience  and  consultations  of  the 
managers  of  the  trial ;  opposite  to  this  the  wit- 
nesses entered ;  and  between  was  a  small 
desk,  at  which  the  accused  earl  stood  or  sat, 
with  the  Jiieutenant  of  the  Tower  beside  him, 
and  at  his  back  four  secretaries. 

The  articles  of  accusation  had  gradually,  du- 
ring the  long  and  tedious  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, swelled  from  nine — which  was  their  ori- 
ginal number — to  twenty-eight.  I*ym,  in  an 
able  si>eech,  presented  them  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Straflbrd  entreated  that — seeing  thcie 
charges  filled  200  sheets  of  paper,  and  involved 
the  various  and  ill-remembered  incidents  of 
fourteen  years  of  a  life  of  severe  action — the 
space  of  three  months  should  be  peimitted  for 
the  answer.  He  was  allowed  three  weeks, 
and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1641,  his  an- 
swers, in  detail,  to  the  charges  of  the  Com- 
mons were  read  to  the  House.    The  22d  of 


*  The  kin?,  however,  ofaaenrea  Btillie,  "  brake  down  the 
screens  vi  ith  bia  own  handa,  ao  they  aat  in  the  nyea  of  all, 
but  little  more  regarded  than  if  they  had  been  abaent,  fiir 
the  lorda  aat  all  corered."  Baillie  waa  the  principal  of  the 
colle(;«  of  Glaa^w,  and  preaent  by  order  of  the  ScotUah 
fKly. 


March  was  then  fixed  for  the  commencement 
of  his  trial. 

On  the  first  reception  of  the  articles,  Straf- 
ford, with  characteristic  purpose,  wrote  to  his 
wife.  **  Sweet  harte, — It  is  long  since  I  writt 
unto  you,  for  I  am  here  in  such  a  trouble  sm 
gives  me  little  or  no  respitt.  The  charge  is 
now  come  in,  and  I  am  now  ahle^  I  prayte  God^ 
to  Ull  you  thflt  I  conceive  there  is  nothing  capiiaU  ; 
and  for  the  reste,  I  know  at  the  worste  his 
majestic  will  pardon  all,  without  hurting  mj 
fortune ;  and  then  we  shall  be  happy,  by  God*8 
grace.  Therefore  comfort  yourself,  for  I  trust 
thes  cloudes  will  away,  and  that  wee  shall  hare 
faire  weather  aflerwardes.  Farewell.  Yoor 
loving  husbande,  Stbafpobdb."  He  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Adam  Loftus. 

A  short  summary  of  the  charges  will  be  su^ 
ficient  for  the  present  purpose ;  for  it  is  not 
necessary,  afler  the  ample  notice  which  has 
been  given  of  Strafford's  life  and  actions,  to 
occupy  any  considerable  space  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  only  farther  illustrated  them 
here.* 

The  grand  object  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Commons  had  in  view  was  to  establish  against 
Strafford  an  attbmpt  to  subvbbt  thb  funoa- 
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unquestionable  right,  with  this  view,  to  blend 
in  the  impeachment  offences  of  a  different  de- 
gree ;  nor  was  it  ever  pretended  by  them  that 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  articles  amounted 
to  treason.  Their  course — to  deduce  a  legal 
construction  of  treason  from  actions  notorious- 
ly gone  *'  thorough"  with  in  the  service  and  in 
exaltation  of  the  king — ^was  to  show  that,  no 
matter  with  what  motive,  any  actions  andert»> 
ken  which  had  a  tendency  to  prove  destruotiTO 
to  the  state,  amounted,  in  legal  effect,  to  a  trai- 
torous design  against  the  sovereign.  The  sot- 
ereign,  it  was  argued  by  these  great  men,  could 
never  have  had  a  contemplate  existence  be- 
yond, or  independent  of,  the  state.  It  could 
never  have  been  the  object,  they  said,  to  have 
defended  the  king  by  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  to  have  left  undefended  the  great  body 
of  the  people  associated  under  liim.  'Iliis  prin- 
ciple Strafford  had  himself  recognised  in  his 
support  of  the  petition  of  right,  and  it  is  truly 
observed  by  Rush  worth,  that  '*  all  the  laws  con- 
firmed and  renewed  in  that  petition  of  right 
were  said  to  be  the  most  envenomed  arrows 
that  gave  him  his  mortal  wound."  The  proofs 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  sustain  the  tre- 
mendous accusation  were  to  be  deduced  from 
a  series  of  his  actions  infringing  the  laws,  from 
words  intimating  arbitrary  designs,  and  from 
certain  counsels  which  directly  tended  to  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution. 

Over  the  three  great  divisions  of  his  publio 
functions  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  dis- 
tributed. As  president  of  the  council  of  York, 
he  was  charged  with  having  procured  powers 
subversive  of  all  law,  with  having  committed 
insufferable  acts  of  oppression  under  colour  of 
his  instructions,  and  with  having  distinctly  an- 

*  Ruahworth  haa  devoted  a  large  folio  toIobm  to  the  oo- 
cnrrencra  of  the  inipearhmenf  alone. 

t  They  had  paaaed  thia  vote  in  the  Honae  of  CominoBa, 
and  againat  it  not  a  Toice  waa  railed,  eTen  by  the  eaii*a  ^ 
moat  ardent  aupportera.  **  That  the  Earl  of  Strafford  had 
•ndeaToared  t«i  aubvert  the  ancient  and  fandamental  lawa 
of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitraiy  and  tTTaaaical  gor- 
enunvDt." 
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ed  tyrannical  intentions,  by  declaring  tliat 
ople  should  find  "  the  king's  little,  tinger 
nr  than  the  loins  of  the  law.*'  As  gov- 
of  Ireland,  he  was  accused  of  having  piit>- 
saerted  **  that  the  Irish  was  a  comiuercd 
.,  and  that  the  king  might  do  with  them 
pleased.*'  He  was  charged  with  acts  of 
laion  towards  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord 
morris,  the  Lord-chancellor  Loftus,  the 
>f  Kiidarc,  and  other  persons.     Ho  had, 

alleged,  issued  a  general  warrant  for  the 
B  of  all  persons  who  refused  to  submit  to 
gal  decree  against  them,  and  for  their  dc- 
1  tiH  they  either  submitted,  or  gave  bail 
emr  before  the  council  table :  he  had  sent 
rs  to  free  quarters  on  those  who  would 
ey  his  arbitrary  decrees ;  he  had  prevent- 

redress  of  his  injustice  by  procuring  in- 
ons  to  prohibit  all  persons  of  distinction 
{Qitting  Ireland  without  his  express  li- 
:  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  large 
of  the  customs,  the  monopoly  of  tobac- 
1  the  sale  of  licenses  for  the  exportation 
tain  commodities :  he  had  committed 
us  acts  of  oppression  in  guarding  his  mo- 

of  tobacco  :  he  had,  for  his  own  inter- 
msed  the  rates  on  merchandise  to  be 
,  and  the  merchants  to  be  harassed  with 
id  unlawful  oaths  :  he  had  obstructed  the 
ry  of  the  country  by  introducing  new  and 
irn  processes  into  the  manufacture  of 
le  bad  encouraged  his  army,  the  instru- 
if  his  oppression,  by  assuring  them  that 
jeaty  would  regard  them  as  a  pattern  for 
three  kingdoms  :  he  had  enforced  an  il- 
ath  on  the  Scottish  subjects  in  Ireland  : 

giTen  undue  encouragement  to  Papists, 
id  actually  composed  the  wjiole  of  his 
vied  troops  of  adherents  from  that  reli- 
As  chief  minister  of  England,  it  was  laid 
charge  that  he  had  instigated  the  king  to 
var  on  the  Scots,  and  had  himself,  as 
or  of  Ireland,  commenced  hostilities : 
n  the  question  of  supplies,  he  had  decla- 
rhat  his  majesty  should  first  try  the  Par- 
i  here,  and  if  that  did  not  supply  him  ac- 
l  to  his  occasions,  he  might  then  use  his 
itiTe  to  levy  what  he  needed  ;  and  that 
uld  be  acquitted  both  of  God  and  man  if 
c  some  other  courses  to  supply  himself, 
it  were  against  the  will  of  his  subjects  :*' 
%er  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament, 
aaid  to  his  majesty,  **  That,  having  tried 
actions  of  his  people,  he  was  loose  and 
id  from  all  rules  of  government,  and  was 
rerything  that  power  would  admit ;  that 
eaty  had  tried  all  ways,  and  was  refused, 
luld  be  acquitted  both  to  God  and  man  ; 

had  an  army  in  Ireland  which  he  might 

to  reduce  England  to  ol)edience.'*  He 
ther  charged  with  having  counselled  the 
eclaration  whibh  reflecteid  so  bitterly  on 
t  Parliament ;  with  the  seizure  of  the 
in  the  Tower ;  the  proposal  of  coining 
oney ;  a  new  levy  of  ship-money  ;  and 
Q  of  £100,000  from  the  city  of  I^ndon. 
I  accused  of  having  told  the  refractory 
I  that  no  good  would  be  done  till  they 
lid  up  by  the  heels,  and  some  of  their 
en  hanged  for  an  example.  It  was  laid 
charge  that  he  had  levied  arbitrary  ex- 

on  the  people  of  Yorkshire  to  maintain  , 


'  his  troops ;  and,  finally,  that  his  counsels  had 
I  given  rise  to  the  rout  at  Newburn."* 

In  his  answers  and  opposing  evidence,  Straf- 
I  ford  maintained  that  *•  the  enlarged  instruc- 
tions for  the  council  of  York  had  not  been  pro- 
I  cured  by  his  solicitations ;  that  the  specified 
i  instances  of  oppression  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties were  committed  after  his  departure  for 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  words  imputed  to  him 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  lie 
had  spoken.     With  regard  to  Ireland,  he  vin- 
dicated his  opinion  that  it  was  a  conquered 
country,  and  that  the  king's  prerogative  was 
much  greater  there  than  in  England.     He  con- 
tended that  all  the  judgments,  charged  on  hin» 
as   arbitrary,  were    delivered    by  competent 
courts,  in  none  of  which  he  had  above  a  single 
voice :  that  the  prevention  of  persons  from  quit- 
ting the  kingdom  without  license,  as  well  as 
placing  soldiers  at  free  quarters  on  the  disobe- 
flicnt,  were  transactions  consistent  with  ancient 
usages :  that  the  flax  manufacture  owed  all  its 
prosperity  to  his  exertions,  and  that  his  prohi- 
bition tended  to  remeily  some  barbarous  and 
unjust  methods  of  sorting  the  yarn :  that  his 
bargains  for  the  customs  and  tobacco  were 
profitable  to  the  crown  and  the  country :  and 
that  the  oath  which  he  had  enforced  on  the 
Scots  was  required  by  the  critical  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times,  and  fully  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment.    In  regard  to  his  transactions  in  Eng- 
land, he  answered  that  hostility  against  Scot- 
land .  having  been  resolved  on,  he  had  merely 
counselled  an  oflensive  in  preference  to  a  de- 
fensive war:  that  his  expressions  relative  to 
supplies  were  in  strict  conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished maxim  of  the  Constitution  :t  that,  in 
such  emergencies  as  a  foreign  invasion,  the 
sovereign  was  entitled  to  levy  contributions,  or 
adopt  any  other  measure  for  the  public  de- 
fence :  that  the  words  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  army  were  falsely  stated,  and 
that  he  had  not  ventured  to  apply  to  the  king- 
dom of  England  words  uttered  in  a  committee 
expressly  assembled  to  consider  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland.     He  said  that  his  harsh  ex- 
pressions towards  the  citizens  of  London  were 
heard  by  only  one  interested  individual,  and  not 
heard  by  others  who  stood  as  near  him  :  that 
the  contributions  in  Yorkshire  were  voluntary : 
and  that  the  proposals  for  seizing  the  bullion  and 
coining  base  money  did  not  proceed  from  him.t 
The  charges  which  remained  untouched  by 
these  ansyi'ers  were  abandoned  by  the  Com- 
mons, as  irrelative  or  incapable  of  proof,  and 
on  the  23d  of  March,  1641,  the  chief  manager, 
Mr.  Pyra,  rose  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  open- 
ed the  case  against  him. 

The  "  getting  up"  of  that  mighty  scene  has 
been  described,  and  a  few  words  may  serve  to 
put  it,  as  it  were,  in  action. 

Three  kingdoms,  by  their  representatives, 
were  present,  and  for  fifteen  days,  the  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  trial,  •'  it  was  daily,** 
says  Baillie.  "  the  most  glorious  assembly  the 
isle  could  afford."  The  earl  himself  appeared 
before  it  each  day  in  deep  mourning,  wearing 


11 


*  Stmlfonl'*  Trial,  p.  61-75.    Nalson,  toI.  ii.,  p.  11-40. 

t  Solus  populi  suprema  lex. 

t  Stroffiinl'i  Tnal,  p.  61-75.  Nalson,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  ll-fO 
I  have  partly  availed  nijrarlf,  ia  the  abore,  of  Mr.  MacDi- 
annid'ii  alntrart.  p.  S51-S59.  Somu  of  the  cluirg^i  apecifiad 
were  adJod  iu  the  course  of  the  triaL 
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his  George.  The  stern  and  simple  cbaracter 
of  his  features  accorded  with  the  occasion— his 
"countenance  manly  black."  as  Whitelock 
terms  it,  and  his  thick  dark  hair  cut  short  from 
his  ample  forehead.  A  poet  who  was  present 
exclaimed, 

"  On  thy  brow 
Sate  terror  mixed  vrith  wisdom,  and  at  once 
Saturn  aud  Hermea  in  thy  countenance." 

To  this  was  added  the  deep  interest  which  i 
can  never  he  withheld  from  sickness  bravely 
borne.     His  face  was  dashed  with  paleness,  | 
and  his  body  stooped  with  its  own  infirmities , 
even  more  than  with  his  master's  cares.    This 
was,  indeed,  so  evident,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
allude  to  it  himself,  and  it  was  not  seldom  al- 
luded to  by  others.    "  They  had  here,"  he  said, 
on  one  occasion,  '*  this  rag  of  mortality  before 
them,  worn  out  with   numerous   infirmities, 
which,  if  they  tore  into  shreds,  there  was  no 
great  loss,  only  in  the  spilling  of  his,  they  would 
open  a  way  to  the  blood  of  all  the  nobility  in 
the  land."    His  disorders  were  the  most  terri- 
ble to  bear  in  themselves,  and  of  that  nature, . 
moreover,  which  can  least  endure  the  aggrava- 1 
tion  of  mental  anxiety.    A  severe  attack  of  | 
stone,*  gout  in  one  of  his  legs  to  an  extent 
even  with  him  unusual,  and  other  pains,  had  i 
bent  all  their  afflictions  upon  him.    Yet,  though  | 
a  generous  sympathy  was  demanded  on  this  . 
score,  and  paid  bv  not  a  few  of  his  worst  oppo-  , 
nents.  it  availed  little  with  the  multitudes  that  I 
were  present.    Much  noise  and  confusion  pre- 1 
vailed  at  all  times  through  the  ball ;  there  was 
always  a  great  clamour  near  the  doors ;  and 
we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of  Rushworth  him- 
self, that  at  those  intervals  when  Strafford  was 
busied  in  preparing  his  answers,  the  most  dis- 
tracting •*  hubbubs"  broke  out,  lords  walked 
about  and  chatted,  and  commoners  were  yet 
more  offensively  loud.t    This  was  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  recollection,  for  disproof,  of  incidents 
long  passed,  and  of  conversations  forgotten  \t 
But  conscious  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  case  permission  to  retire,  as  soon  as  one 
of  his  opponent  managers  had  closed  his  charge  j 
the  earl  caUnly  turned  his  back  to  his  judges, 
and,  with  uncomplaining  composure,  conferred 
with  his  secretaries  and  counsel. 

He  had,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
strong  assurances  to  sustain  him  secretly.    He 
had,  first,  his  own  conviction  of  the  legal  in- 
competency of  the  charges,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  doubly-pledged  faith  of  the  king.    In  ; 
his  prison  he  had  received  the  following  letter    I 
"  Stb AFFORD,— The  misfortune  that  is  fallen 
upon  you  by  the  strange  mistaking  and  con- 
juncture of  these  times  being  such  that  I  must 
lay  by  the  thought  of  employing  you  hereafter 
in  my  affairs,  yet  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  in 
honour  or  conscience  without  assuring  you 
(now  in  the  midst  of  your  troubles)  tliat,  upon 
the  word  of  a  king,  you  shall  not  suffer  in  lifcj^  | 
honour,  or  fortune.    This  is  but  justice,  and  , 
therefore  a  very  mean  reward  from  a  master 
to  so  faithful  and  able  a  servant  as  yon  hav^  i 

*  See  Nalaon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100,  et  seq.  \ 

t  Baillie  adds,  that  in  theie  perioda  •' fleah  and  bread 
waa  ate,  and  "  botUca  of  beer  tad  wine  were  gmng  Ihici 


from  mouth  to  mouth.*  . .,    v    j        -i^ 

t  Baillie  cannot  refrain  from  eayinf ,  while  he  deionbcc 

fuUy  proTcd,  tAat  Mae  of  the  evi- 


the  guilt  to  have  been  — j  ^ *  - 

denoe  waa  only  **  chamber  and  table 
Md  feahe-fainei." 


flim-i 


showed  yourself  to  be,  yet  it  is  as  much  as  I 
conceive  the  present  times  will  permit,  though 
none  shall  hinder  me  from  being  your  constant 
and  faithful  friend,  Charles."  But  against 
these  aids  were  opposed  certain  significant 
symptoms  of  a  desperate  and  fatal  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment. 
The  bishops,  on  whom  he  might  re^nablj 
have  relied,  had,  on  the  motion  of  Williams, 
viithdrawn  from  attendance  "  in  agitationt  causa 
jtanguinitj''  surrendering  the  right  they  had,  un- 
der what  was  called  *'the  constitutions  of 
("larendon,"  of  attending  in  capital  trials  up  to 
I  he  stage  of  judgment.  Next,  the  person  oa 
whoso  evidence  Strafford  mainly  relied  in  the 
proof  of  his  answers,  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  had, 
by  a  master-stroke  of  Pym's,  been  incapaciuted 
suddenly  by  a  charge  of  treason  against  him- 
self; not  preferred,  certainly,  without  cause,  oa 
I  he  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  principal — 
tor  he  had  been  Strafford's  guilty  agent  in  all 
things — but  preferred  with  a  fatal  effect  to 
Strafford  himself.  Again,  though  counsel  had 
been  granted  him,  they  were  restricted  by  the 
lords,  on  conference  with  the  commons,  to 
the  argument  of  points  of  law.  Lastly,  with  an 
irresistible  energy,  equalled  only  by  Strafford's 
own,  Pym  had  forced  from  the  king  a  release 
for  all  the  members  of  his  secret  council  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy,  in  order  to  their  examina- 
tion before  the  committee  of  impeachment. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Strafford,  alluding  to  this, 
and  to  certain  words  of  his  own  which  such 
c^xamination  had  been  alleged  to  have  proved, 
*  My  lords,  these  words  were  not  wantonly  or 
imnecessarily  spoken,  or  whispered  in  a  comer, 
hut  they  were  spoken  in  full  council,  where,  by 
the  duty  of  uiy  oath,  1  was  obliged  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  my  heart  and  conscience,  in  all 
things  concerning  the  king's  service.    If  I  had 
forborne  to  speak  what  I  conceived  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king  and  the  people,  I  had 
'  l>een  perjured  towards  Almighty  God  ;  and  for 
I  delivering  my  mind  openly  and  freely,  shall  I 
be  in  danger  of  my  life  as  a  traitor  1    If  that  ne- 
,  cessity  be  put  upon  me,  I  thank  God,  by  his 
blessing,  I  have  learned  not  to  stand  in  fear  of 
him  who  can  only  kill  the  body.     If  the  ques- 
tion be  whether  I  must  be  traitor  to  man  or 
perjured  to  God,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  Crea- 
tor ;  and  whatsoever  shall  befall  me  from  pop- 
ular rage  or  from  my  own  weakness,  I  must 
leave  it  to  that  Almighty  Being,  and  to  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  my  judges.    My  lords,  I 
conjure  you  not  to  make  yourselves  so  unhap- 
py as  to  disable  yourselves  and  your  children 
from  undertaking  the  great  charge  and  trust  of 
the  Commonwealth.     You  inherit  that  trust 
from   your   fathers,  you   are    born  to   great 
thoughts,  you  are  nursed  up  for  the  great  and  , 
weighty  employments  of  the  kingdom.    But  if 
it  be  once  admitted  that  i,  counsellor,  deliver- 
ing his  opinion  with  others  at  the  council-table, 
candide  ct  caste,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
faithfulness,  shall  be  brought  into  question, 
upon  some  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of 
law— if  every  word,  that  he  speaks  from  a  sin- 
cere and  noble  intention,  shall  be  drawn  against 
him  for  the  attainting  of  him,  his  children,  and 
posterity— I  know  not  (under  favour  I  speak  it) 
any  wise  or  noble  person  of  fortune  who  will, 
I  upon  such  perilous  and  unsafe  terms,  adventure 
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to  be  counsellor  to  the  king !  therefore  I  be- 
seech your  lordships  so  to  look  on  me  that  my 
misfortune  may  not  bring  an  inconvenience 
upon  yourseltes.  And  though  my  words  were 
not  so  advised  and  discveet,  or  so  well  weighed 
as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  I  trust  your  lordsliips 
are  too  honourable  and  just  to  lay  them  to  my 
charge  as  high  treason.  Opinions  may  make 
a  heretic,  but  that  they  make  a  traitor  I  have 
never  heard  till  now.'* 

Again,  in  reference  to  matters  alleged  against 
him  on  the  evidence  of  familiar  conversations, 
he  eloquently  protested  thus:  "If,  my  lords, 
words  spoken  to  frieAds  in  familiar  discourse, 
spoken  in  one*s  chamber,  spoken  at  one's  table, 
spoken  in  one's  sick  bed,  spoken  perhaps  to 
gain  better  reason,  to  give  himself  more  clear 
light  and  judgment  by  reasoning — if  these  things 
shall  be  brought  against  a  man  as  treason,  this, 
under  favour,  takes  away  the  comfort  of  all  hu- 
man society — by  this  means  we  shall  be  de- 
barred from  speaking  (the  principal  joy  and 
comfort  of  society)  with  wise  and  good  men  to 
beconne  wiser,  and  better  our  lives.  If  these 
things  be  strained  to  take  away  life  and  hon- 
our, and  all  that  is  desirable,  it  will  be  a  silent 
worI& !  A  city  will  become  a  hermitage,  and 
sheep  will  be  found  amongst  a  crowd  and  press 
of  people,  «nd  no  man  shall  dare  to  impart  his 
solitary  thoughts  or  opinions  to  his  friend  and 
neighbour!"  Koble  and  touching  as  this  is, 
let  the  reader  remember,  as  he  reads  it,  the 
case  of  Monntnorris,  and  the  misquoting  and 
torturing  of  words,  in  themseW<;8  harmless,  by 
which  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  sacrificed  that 
man  to  his  schemes  of  absolute  power.  It  is 
mournful  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  genius  of  a  great  actor  which  calls  for  ad- 
miration in  this  great  scene;  for  though  he 
was,  as  we  may  well  believe,  sincere  in  his  sud- 
den present  acknowledgment  of  that  power  of 
the  Commons  which  ho  had  so  often  braved, 
the  same  plea  of  sincerity  cannot  serve  him  in 
his  bold  outfacing  of  every  previous  action  of 
his  power. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  so  extraordinary  were 
the  resources  he  manifested,  that  the  managers 
of  the  Commons  failed  in  much  of  the  effect  of 
their  evidence.     Even  the  clergy  who  were 
present  forgot  the  imprisonment  of  the  weak 
aod  miserable  I«aud  (who  now  lay  in  prison, 
stripped  of  his  power  by  this  formidable  Par- 
Uament,  which  the  very  despotism  of  himself 
«ad  Strafford  had  gifted  with  its  potently  oper- 
ative force  !),  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
'•  grand  apostate"  before  them.  "  By  this  time," 
•ays  May,  **  the  people  began  to  be  a  little  di- 
vided in  opinion.    The  clergy  iu  general  were 
%o  much  fallen  into  love  and  admiration  of  this 
^arl,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
Almost  quite  forgotten  by  them.    The  courtiers 
^ried  him  up,  and  the  ladies  were  exceedingly 
On  his  side.    It  seemed  a  very  pleasant  object 
t.o  see  so  many  Seropronias,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
K>aper  in  their  hands,  noting  the  passages,  and 
discoursing  upon  the  grounds  of  law  and  state. 
I'hey  were  all  of  his  side,  whether  moved  by 

?iity  proper  to  their  sex,  or  by  ambition  of  be- 
Dg  able  to  judge  of  the  parts  of  the  prisoner. 
But  so  great  was  the  favour  and  love  which 
they  openly  expressed  to  him,  that  some  could 
not  but  think  of  that  verse — 


"  Noil  furmosQH  erat,  seJ  erat  facuniliis  IJlynes, 
Et  lamen  Kquoreas  torsi t  amure  deas  !" 

Even  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  pre- 
pared his  impeachment,  the  author  of  the  Me- 
morials, observes,  "  Certainly  never  any  man 
acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more 
wisdome,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  great- 
er reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a 
better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  gestures,  than 
this  great  and  excellent  person  did." 

Such,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  a  very  prevailing 
feeling,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOlh  of 
April,  before  the  opening  of  that  day's  trial, 
P3rm  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and  an- 
nounced a  communication  respecting  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  of  vital  importance.  The  members 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  places,  and  the 
doors  of  the  House  were  locked,  l^m  and  the 
young  Sir  Harry  Vane  then  rose,  and  produced 
a  paper  containing  "  a  copy  of  notes  taken  at  a 
junto  of  the  privy  council  for  the  Scots  affairs, 
about  the  5th  of  May  last."  These  notes  were 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  Claren- 
don says  that  he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Pym  out  of  hatred  to  Strafford.  With  much 
more  appearance  and  likelihood  of  truth,  how- 
ever, Whitelocke  states  that  the  elder  Vane,  be- 
ing absent  from  London,  and  in  want  of  some 
papers,  sent  the  key  of  his  study  to  his  son,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  executing  his  father's  orders, 
found  this  paper,  and  was  ultimately  induced 
by  Pym  to  allow  its  production  against  Straf- 
ford. The  Commons  received  this  new  evi- 
dence with  many  expressions  of  zealous  thank- 
fulness. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  notes  were  read  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  Pym.  They  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  and  conference,  and  con- 
tained opinions  delivered  by  Laud  and  Ham- 
ilton ;  but  the  essential  words  were  words  spo- 
ken l)y  Straflford  to  the  king.  "  Vou  have  an 
army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  to  obedience."  Vane  the  el- 
der was  then  called.  He  denied  recollection 
of  the  words  at  first,  till  it  had  been  asserted  by 
others  of  the  privy  council  that  Strafford  had 
used  those  words,  '*  or  the  like,"  when  the  earl's 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Clare,  rose  and  suggested 
that "  tliis  kingdom,"  by  grammatical  construc- 
tion, might  mean  Scotland.  With  singular  abil- 
ity Strafford  directed  all  his  resources  to  the 
weakening  of  this  evidence,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  fatal.  He  urged  his  brother- 
in-law's  objection  ;  the  very  title  of  the  notes, 
in  proof  of  the  country  referred  to,  "  no  danger 
of  a  war  with  Scotland,  if  offensive,  not  defen- 
sive ;"  and  protested  against  a  man's  Iffe  be- 
ing left  to  hang  upon  a  single  word.  The  evi- 
dence was  finidly  admitted  against  him,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  his  general  defence 
in  person  against  the  facts,  leaving  the  law  to 
his  counsel. 

He  began  by  adverting  to  his  painful  and  ad- 
verse position,  alone  and  unsupported,  against 
the  whole  authority  and  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, his  health  impaired,  his  memory  almost 
gone,  his  thoughts  unquiet  and  troubled.  He 
prayed  of  their  lordships  to  supply  his  many 
infirmities  by  their  better  abilities,  better  judg- 
ments, better  memories.  •*You  alone,"  he 
said,  *'I  acknowledge,  with  all  gladness  and 
humility,  as  ay  judiges.    The  long  condemns 
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no  man ;  the  great  operation  of  his  sceptre  is 
mercy  ;  he  dispenses  justice  by  his  ministers ; 
but,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  he  is  not  my 
judge,  nor  are  the  Commons  my  judges,  in  this 
case  of  life  and  death.  To  your  judgment  alone, 
my  lords,  I  submit  myself  in  all  cheerfulness. 
I  have  great  cause  to  give  thanks  to  God  for 
this,  and  celebrated  be  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors who  have  so  ordained." 

With  great  force  and  subtle  judgment  he 
then  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary 
and  constructive  treason,  and  afterward  pro- 
ceeded :  "  My  lords,  it  is  hard  to  be  questioned 
Dpon  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown.  Wliere 
hath  this  lire  lain  hid  so  many  hundred  years, 
without  smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  bursts 
forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children !    That 

Emishment  should  precede  promulgation  of  a 
w,  to  be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the 
feet,  is  extreme  hard !  Wliat  man  can  be  safe 
if  this  be  admitted  ?  My  lords,  it  is  hard  in  an- 
other respect — that  there  should  be  no  token 
set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence,  no 
admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  My 
lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the 
peerage  of  England,  as  never  expose  yourselves 
to  such  moot  points — such  constructive  inter- 
pretations of  laws :  if  there  must  be  a  trial  of 
wits,  let  the  subject-matter  be  of  somewhat 
else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of  peers.  It 
will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  poster- 
ity, and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the 
fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of 
constructive  and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  prim- 
itive Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts, 
and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the 
law  and  statute,  that  tclleth  us  what  is  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to 
be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our 
forefathers !  It  is  now  24a  years  since  any 
man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this 
height,  before  myself.  Let  uspot  awaken  these 
sleeping  lions  to  our  destructions,  by  taking  op 
a  few  musty  records,  that  have  lain  by  the  walls 
80  many  ages,  forgotten  or  neglected.  May 
your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  oth- 
er misfortunes — let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me,  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in 
its  consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do 
not,  through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth :  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen 
say  they  speak  for  the  Commonwealth,  yet  in 
this  particular  I  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  show 
the  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall 
upon  it ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  statute  1  Hon. 
IV.,  *  No  one  will  know  what  to  do  or  say  for 
fear  of  such  penalties.'  Do  not  put,  my  lords, 
such  difficulties  upon  ministers  of  state,  that 
men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of  fortune  may 
not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be  employed 
for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  end  measure  them 
by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  will  lie  waste ;  no  man  will  meddle 
with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  those 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  Heaven  hath  left  me." 
At  this  word  (says  the  reporter)  he  stopped  a 
while,  letting  fall  some  tears  to  her  memory  ; 
then  he  went  on :  "  What  I  forfeit  myself  is 
nothing ;  but  that  indiscretion  should  extend 
to  my  posterity  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 


You  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I 
should  have  added,  but  am  not  able  ;  therefore 
let  it  pass.  Now,  my  lords,  for  myself,  I  htve 
been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught 
that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  so,  aiy 
lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I 
freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and 
whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  death,  Te 
Deum  Laudamusy^ 

Great  was  the  struggle  to  be  made  against 
such  noble  and  affecting  eloquence,  and  Pym 
proved  himself  not  unequal  to  it.  While  we 
yield  due  admiration  to  the  unexampled  de- 
meanour of  Strafford  in  this  conjuncture  —  to 
that  quick  perception  of  his  exact  position, 
which,  while  it  revealed  to  him  the  whole  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger,  suggested  the  most  plau- 
sible defence,  and  supplied  resolution  where, 
to  an  ordinary  spirit,  it  would  have  induced 
despair,  so  that,  while  sinking  down  the  tre- 
mendous gulf  into  which  he  had  been  so  sud- 
denly precipitated,  he  displayed  the  same  cool- 
ness in  catching  at  every  weed,  however  feeble, 
that  might  retard  his  descent,  as  though  the 
peril  had  long  been  foreseen  and  the  nieihods 
of  escape  long  rehearsed — while  we  praise  this 
in  him»  let  us  not  forget  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary bearing  of  his  adversary — the  triumph 
of  Pym,  as  unparalleled  as  the  overthrow  of 
Strafford.  In  either  case,  the  individual  rose 
or  fell  with  the  ejttab/ishirunt  or  the  witkdray>al 
of  a  grtat  principle.  Pym  knew  and  felt  this, 
and  that  with  him  it  now  rested  whether  or  not 
the  privileges  so  long  contested,  the  rights  so 
long  misunderstood,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  should  win  at  last  their  assured  consum- 
mation and  acknowledgment.  In  the  speeches 
of  Pym,  the  true  point  is  to  be  recognised  oo 
which  the  vindication  of  Strafford's  death 
turns.  The  defence  of  the  accused  was  tech- 
nical, and  founded  on  rules  of  evidence  and 
legal  constructions  of  statutes,  which,  though 
clearly  defined  since,  were  in  that  day  recog- 
nised doubtfully,  and  frequently  exceeded.   The 


*  This  !■  from  Whitelocke's  Memoriala.  It  it  th«  nuwt 
beautiful  and  complete  report  that  hai  been  riven.  I  may 
■ubjoiu  a  chararteriatic  note  from  Baillie*8  letters.  **  At 
the  end,  he  made  auch  a  pathetic  ormtioo  fur  half  an  hour 
a$  ever  comedian  did  on  the  stage.  The  matter  and  exprw^ 
■ion  waa  exccedinj^  brave.  Duubtleaa,  if  he  had  gnurn  aoad 
civil  guodneaa,  he  is  tf  most  eloquent  man.  One  panagv  ii 
mnat  spoken  of— his  breaking  off  in  weening  and  sikinet 
when  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife.  Some  took  it  fur  a  true  de- 
fect in  his  memory,  (Ahers  for  a  notable  part  of  his  rhetoric ; 
some  that  true  gnef  and  remorse  at  that  remenbianoe  bad 
atopt  his  mouth  ;  fur  they  say  that  his  first  ladj,  baing  with 
child,  and  fiudinf^  one  of  his  mistresses  letters,  broujcht  it  to 
him,  and  chiding  him  therefore,  he  struck  her  on  the  breast, 
whereof  she  shortly  died.**— Le/(rr«,  p.  201.  The  lattar 
statement  is  only  one  of  a  thoasaud  horrible  and  disguaiinf 
fabehoods  which,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  uf  true 
accusatory  matter,  were  circulated  at  the  time  against 
Strafford,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  Lord  Sumers*s  Collection  of  Tracts. 
His  friends,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were  not  Ims 
forward  in  getting  up  all  aorta  of  fictitious  points  of  sympa« 
thy  (in  some  respects,  also,  unnecessary,  aince  they  had 
plenty  o(  true  resources  in  that  regard)  around  bin  and  his 
memory ;  and  as  an  instance  I  may  mention  that  «a  ea* 
tremely  pathetic  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  wiiis 
(the  most  pathetic,  probably,  in  the  language),  written 
while  he  expected  execution,  was  printed  with  Stralfind'a 
signature,  and  with  the  alteration  of  words  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Strafford's  death.  The  writers  of  the  Biag. 
Brit,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (rf'this.  But  aee  S<»- 
ers*s  Tracts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  M9,  ISO ;  and  eompare  with  Biof . 
Ont.,  vol.  v.,  p.  3478. 
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defence  of  the  accusers,  if  they  are  indoed  to 
be  put  upon  their  defence  hefore  a  posterity 
for  whose  rights  they  hazarded  all  things,  rests 
npon  a  prinripU  which  wom  implanted  in  man 
ttken  he  teas  born,  and  which  no  age  can  deaden 
or  ohscMre.  "  My  lords,"  said  Pym,  "  we  charge 
him  with  nothing  but  what  the  •  law'  in  every 
man*8  breast  condemns,  the  light  of  nature, 
the  light  of  common  reason,  the  rules  of  com- 
mon society."*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
occasions  must  ever  be  recognised  by  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  statesman  when  the  commu- 
nity may  be  reinvested  in  those  rights  which 
were  theirs  before  a  particular  law  was  estab- 
lished. If  ever  such  an  occasion  ha<l  arisen, 
surely,  looking  back  upon  the  occurrences  of 
the  past,  and  fon^ard  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
fature,  it  had  arisen  here.  It  was  time  that 
outraged  humanity  should  appeal,  as  Pym  after- 
ward urged,  to  "  the  element  of  all  laws,  out 
of  which  they  are  derived,  the  end  of  all  laws, 
to  which  they  are  designed,  and  in  which  they 
are  perfected. *'+  The  public  liberty  was  in 
danger  from  the  life  of  Strafford,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  reared  itself  above  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  law  ;  for  yet,  again  Pym  urged, 
the  law  itself  can  be  no  other  than  that  "  which 
puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt 
just  and  nnjust.  It  is  God  alone  who  subsists 
by  himself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual 
dependance  and  relation."t  Nor  can  it  be  al- 
leged, even  by  the  legal  opponents  of  this  im- 
peachment, that  the  proofs  advanced  under 
the  fifteenth  article,  which  had  charged  Straf- 
ford with  raising  money  by  his  own  authority, 
and  quartering  troops  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, did  not  advance  far  more  nearly  to  a  sub- 
stantive treason,  within  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  than  many  of  the  recognised  precedents 
that  were  offered.  "  Neither  will  this,"  Pym 
contended  on  that  ground  with  a  terrible  ear- 
aeatncss,  *•  be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are 
narks  enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very 
original  of  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  hath  not 
been  put  in  execution,  as  he  allegeth,  this  240 
years,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  law,  but  that  all 
that  time  hath  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to 
commit  such  crimes  as  these  !" 

At  this  moment,  it  is  said,  Strafford  had 
been  closely  and  earnestly  watching  Pym,  when 
the  latter,  suddenly  turning,  met  the  fixed  and 
Wastrd  features  of  his  early  associate.    A  rush 
Of  other  feelings  crowding  into  that  look  for  a 
moment  dispossessed  him.    "  His  papers  he 
iookcd  on,"  says  Baillie,  "  but  they  could  not 
help  him  to  a  point  or  two,  so  he  behooved  to 
llass  them."    But  a  moment,  and  Pym's  elo- 
t|uenre  and  dignified  command  returned.     He 
Had  thoroughly  contemplated  his  commission, 
^nd  had  resolved  on  its  fulfilment.    The  occa- 
sion was  not  let  slip ;  the  energies,  wound  up 
"lo  this  feat  through  years  of  hard  endurance, 
"Vrere  not  froxen,  and  the  cause  of  the  people 
>iras  gained.     In  the  condemnation  of  Strafford 
Ibey  resumed  an  alienated  power,  and  were 
>f!instated  in  an  ancient  freedom. 

He  was  condemned.  The  judges  themselves, 
On  a  solemn  reference  by  the  House  of  Lords 
lor  their  opinion  whether  some  of  the  articles 
amounted  to  treason,  answered  unanimously. 


•  Rnshworth,  toL  riii.,  p.  108,  109. 
t  ItHd.,  p.  063. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  061. 


that  upon  all  which  their  lordships  had  voted 
to  be  proved,  it  was  their  opinion  the  lOarl  of 
Strafford  did  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason  by  law. 

Meanwhile,  before  this  opinion  was  taken, 
the  Commons  had  changed  their  course,  and 
introduced  a  bill  of  attainder.  This  has  been 
sorely  reproached  to  them,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  men  who  had  acted  with  them  up  to  this 
point  now  receded.  Tiord  Dighy  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  these.  "  Truly,  sir,"  he  said,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  hill,  '•  I  am  still  the  same  in 
my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  Earl  of 
Straflfbrd.  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupport- 
able to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered. 
I  believe  his  practices  in  themselves  as  high, 
as  tyrannical,  as  any  subject  ever  ventured  on, 
and  the  malignity  of  them  hugely  aggravated  "^ 
by  those  rare  abifities  of  his,  whereof  God  had 
given  him  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  application, 
in  a  word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that  grand 
apostate  to  the  Commonwealth,  who  must  not 
expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be 
despatched  to  the  other ;  and  yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to  that 
despatch.  I  protest,  as  my  conscience  stands 
informed,  I  had  rather  it  were  off*!"*  The 
authority  of  Dighy  in  this  aflTair,  however,  may 
well  be  questioned,  since  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  had  at  this  time  entered  into  an  intrigue 
to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  though  he 
spoke  against  the  bill  with  extreme  earnest- 
ness, he  at  the  same  time  no  less  earnestly  of- 
fered to  swear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  cer- 
tain copy  of  important  notes  which  had  been 
lost,  though  they  were  afterward  found  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  royal  cabinet  taken  at  Nase- 
by,  and  it  turned  out  that,  having  access  to 
them  as  a  member  of  the  impeachment  com- 
mittee, ho  had  stolen  them.f 

The  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  on  the  Slst 
of  April.  AVhile  on  its  way  to  the  Lords,  the 
king  went  to  that  house  and  addressed  them. 
*•  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  **  you  all  know  that  I 
have  been  present  at  the  hearing  of  this  great 
case  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  in  my  conscience  con- 
demn him  of  high  treason  :  it  is  not  fit  for  me 
to  argue  the  business ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
expect  that ;  a  positive  doctrine  best  becomes 
the  mouth  of  a  prince."  After  beseeching 
them  not  to  treat  the  earl  with  severity,  he 
thus  concluded :  "  I  must  confess,  for  matter 
of  misdemeanors,  I  am  so  clear  in  that,  that 
though  I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet  let  mo 
tell  you  that  I  do  think  my  Lord  Strafford  is 
not  fit  hereafter  to  serve  me  or  the  Conmion- 
wealth  in  any  place  of  trust,  no,  not  so  much 
as  that  of  a  constable  ;  therefore  I  leave  it  to 
yon,  my  lords,  to  find  some  such  way  as  to  bring 
me  out  of  this  great  strait,  and  keep  ourselves 
and  the  kingdom  from  such  inconvenirnces. 
Certainly  he  that  thinks  him  guilty  of  high 
treason  in  his  conscience  may  condemn  him  of 
misdemeanor." 

When  Strafford  heard  in  his  prison  of  this 
intended  interference,  he  had  earnestly  pro- 


*  [This  speech  of  Dig1>y*s  in  unc  of  the  uott  beautafol 
spcrtmeus  of  eloquence  which  wo  have  ruceived  from  the 
maii^  great  ipnaken  of  that  day.  The  whole  may  be  foand 
in  Sir  R.  Baker**  Chrouiclet  of  England.— C] 

t  Sea  Whitelorke,  p.  43. 
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.-,     •  -■-  ■  xV.umonore  who  had  voted  against  the 

t  .;     .^-r :  and  shouted  openly  for  the  blood  of 

c^uu  moanwiiile,  had  discovered  and  cnish- 
^-  u  »^Mi*piracy  for  liis  release,  which  had  ori- 
^.».t:i\l  in  tho  court,  and  was  disclosed  by  the 
lin  ;ol.ibIe  fidelity  of  the  governor  of  the  Tower. 

No  ho[io  remained.  The  lords,  proceeding 
ii)H>n  the  judicial  opinion  I  have  named,  passed 
I  ho  bill  of  attainder,  voting  upon  the  articles 
judicially,  and  not  as  if  they  were  enacting  a 
logisUtivo  measuro. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford,  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  his  intellect,  now  wrote  to  the  king 
and  nleascd  him  from  his  pledged  word.  "  To 
say.  sir/*  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  this  memo- 
rable letter,  "  that  there  hath  not  been  a  strife 
in  me.  were  to  make  me  less  man  than,  God 
knoweth.  my  infirmities  make  me  ;  and  to  call 
a  destruction  upon  myself  and  my  young  chil- 
driMi  (where  the  intentions  of  my  heart  at  least 
have  bt^en  innocent  of  this  great  offence),  may 
bo  believed,  will  find  no  easy  consent  from 
flesh  and  blood."  Its  concluding  passages  ran 
tliu:) :  ••  iSo  now,  to  set  your  majesty's  con- 
science at  liberty,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty,  for  prevention  of  evils  which 
may  hap|)en  by  your  refusal,  to  pass  this  bill, 
and  by  this  means  to  remove,  praised  be  God 
(I  cannot  say  this  accursed,  but,  I  confess), 
this  unfortunate  thing  forth  of  the  way  towards 
that  blessed  agreement  which  God,  I  trust, 
shall  ever  establish  between  you  and  your  sub- 
jects. Sir,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you 
herein  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides. 
To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury  done. 
And  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world 
with  a  calmness  and  meekness  of  infinite  con- 
tentment to  my  dislodging  soul,  so,  sir,  to  you 
I  can  give  tho  life  of  this  world,  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  imaginable,  in  the  just  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  exceeding  favours,  and  only 
beg  that  in  your  goodness  you  would  vouch- 
safe to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon  my  poor 
son  and  his  three  si»<ters,  loss  or  more,  and  no 
otherwise,  than  as  their  (in  present)  unfortu- 
nate father  may  hereafter  api)ear  more  or  less 
guilty  of  this  death." 

The  singular  note  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Burnet,  and  which  relates  circumstances 
taken  from  the  lips  of  Hollis  himself,  continues 
the  deep  interest  of  this  tragic  history :  *•  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  had  married  his  sister :  so, 
though  in  the  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
hottest  men  of  the  party,  yet  when  that  matter 
was  before  them  he  always  withdrew.  When 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed,  the  king  sent 
ft|>  him  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  save  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.     Hollis  answered  that,  if 

*  Clarendon  ftnd  lUdcIiffe. 


the  king  pleased,  since  the  execution  of  tbe 
law  was  in  him,  he  nii^lit  le^lly  graai  bim  a 
reprieve,  which  niu;«t  be  good  in  law;  ta  he 
would  not  advise  it.  That  which  be  prt|to8ed 
wait,  that  Lord  Strafford  should  send  bima|p- 
tition  fur  a  short  respite,  to  settle  his  iinLin 
and  to  prepare  for  death,  upon  which  be  adri- 
sed  the  king  to  come  next  day  with  the  petition 
in  his  bunds,  and  lay  it  before  the  two  houses, 
with  a  speech  which  he  drew  for  the  king,  and 
Hollis  said  to  him,  he  would  try  his  interest 
among  his  friends  to  get  them  to  consent  to  it. 
He  prepared  a  great  many  by  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  would  save' Lord  Strafford,  he 
would  become  wholly  theirs  in  consequence  ot 
his  first  principles,  and  that  he  might  do  them 
much  more  senrice  by  being  preserved  than  he 
could  do  if  made  an  example  upon  such  new 
and  doubtful  points.  In  this  he  had  wrongfat 
on  so  many,  that  he  believed  if  the  king's  party 
had  struck  into  it  he  might  have  saved  him.***^ 

Wliilc  the  party  thus  prepared  to  second 
Hollis  waited  their  time,  the  king  suddenly  re- 
sorted to  a  different  scheme,  ana,  having  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  signed  the  commission  for 
giving  assent  to  the  bill,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  Strafford*s  condition  was  happier 
I  than  his  own,  sent  the  Lords  a  letter,  written 
by  his  own  hand,  and,  as  a  farther  proof  of  his 
deep  interest,  with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  its  messenger.  "  I  did  yesterday,"  ran  this 
letter,  ''  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  bj 
passing  the  bill  of  attainder  against  tbe  Eail 
of  Strafford  ;  but  mercy  being  as  inherent  and 
inseparable  to  a  king  as  justice,  I  desire  at  this 
time,  in  some  measure,  to  show  that  likewise, 
by  suffering  that  unfortunate  man  to  fulfil  the 
natural  course  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment ;  yet  so,  if  ever  he  make  the  least  offer 
to  escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  med- 
dle in  any  sort  of  public  business,  especiallj 
with  me,  either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall 
cost  him  his  life  without  farther  process.  This, 
if  it  may  be  done  without  the  discontentment 
of  my  people,  will  be  an  unspeakable  content- 
ment to  me.  To  which  end,  as  in  the  first 
place,  I  by  this  letter  do  earnestly  desire  your 
approbation,  and  to  endear  it  more,  have  chose 
him  to  carry  it  that  of  all  your  House  is  most 
dear  to  me.  So  I  desire,  that  by  a  conference 
you  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contentment,  assuring  you  that  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  is  no  more  pleasing  to  mo  than 
to  see  both  houses  of  Parliament  Cfinsent,  for 
my  sake,  that  I  should  moderate  the  severity 
of  the  law  in  so  important  a  case.  I  will  not 
say  that  your  complying  with  me  in  this  my  in- 
tended mercy  shall  make  me  more  willing,  but 
certainly  Hwill  make  me  more  cheerful  in  grant- 
ing your  just  grievances.  But  if  no  less  than 
his  life  can  satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say— /at 
justitia.  Thus,  again  recommending  the  con- 
sideration of  my  intention  to  you,  I  rest."  The 
following  was  added  as  a  postscript  :**Ifhc  must 
die^  it  tccre  charity  to  repricvt  him  until  Saturday J^* 

Hollis's  scheme  was  now  thoroughly  defeat- 
ed, and  death  secured  to  Strafford.  This  pitia- 
ble letter  ended  all.  It  is  a  sorry  ofllce  to  plant 
the  foot  on  a  worm  so  crushed  and  writhing  as 
the  wretched  king  who  signed  it,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  few  crimes  of  which  he  was  in  the  event 

*  Own  TinM,  book  i.  " 
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thoroughly  sensible,  and  friend  has  fbr  once 
co-operated  with  foe  in  the  steady  application 
to  it  of  the  branding  iron.    There  is,  in  truth, 
hardly  liny  way  of  relieving  the  "  damned  spot*' 
of  itt  mtensity  of  hue,  even  by  distributing  the 
concentrated  infamy  over  other  portions  of 
Charleses  character.    The  reader  who  has  gone 
through  the  preceding  details  of  Strafford's  life 
can  surely  not  suggest  any ;  for  when  we  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  this  "  unthtinkful  king'* 
never  really  loved  Strafford ;  that,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  he  kept  the  dead  Buckingham  in 
his  old  privilege  of  mischief,  by  adopting  his 
aversions  and  abiding  by  his  spleenful  purpo- 
ses ;  that,  in  his  refusals  to  award  those  in- 
creased honours  for  which  his  minister  was  a 
petitioner,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  the  royal 
interest,  may  be  discerned  the  petty  triumph 
of  one  who  dares,  not  dispense  with  the  servi- 
ces thrust  upon  him«  but  revenges  himself  by 
withholding  their   well-earned  reward  —  still 
doea  the  blackness  accumulate  to  baffle  our  ef- 
forts.   The  paltry  tears  he  is  said  to  have  shed 
only  burn  that  blackness  in.    If  his  after  con- 
duct indeed  had  been  different,  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  one  excuse ;   but  that  the 
man  who,  in  a  few^  short  months,  proved  that 
he  could  make  so  resolute  a  stand  somewhere, 
should  have  judged  this  event  no  occasion  for 
attempting  it,  is  either  a  crowning  infamy  or 
an  infinite  consolation,  according  as  we  may 
judge  wickedness  or  weakness  to  have  prepon- 
derated in  the  constitution  of  Charles  I.* 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  vindicate  these 
remarks  from  any,  the  remotest,  intention  of 
throwing  doubt  on  the  perfect  justice  of  that 
bill  of  attainder.    Bills  of  attainder  had  not 
been  uncommon  in  England ;  are  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  ordinary  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
ahiea ;  and  the  resort  to  that  principle  in  the 
present  case  aroso  iVom  no  failure  of  the  im- 
peachment, as  has  been  frequently  alleged,!  but 
because,  in  the  course  of  that  impeachment, 
circumstances  arose  which  suggested  to  the 
great  leader  of  the  popular  cause  the  greater 
safety  of  fixing  this  case  upon  wider  and  more 
special  grounds.     Without  stretching  to  the 
slightest  extent  the  boundaries  of  any  statute, 
they  thought  it  better  at  onoe  to  bring  Straf- 
ford's treason  to  the  condemnation  of  the  sour- 
ces of  all  law.    In  this  view  it  is  one  of  their 
wisest  achievements  that  has  been  brought 
vithin  the  most  hasty  and  ill-considered  cen- 
SQre— their  famous  proviso  that  the  attainder 
should  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  judges  as  a 
Fcccdent  in  determining  the  crime  of  treason. 
'As  to  Strafford's  death,  the  remark  that  the 
JKoplc  had  no  alternative  includes  all  that  it  is 
jecessary  to  urge.    The  king's  assurances  of 
■Us  intention  to  afford  him  no  farther  opportu- 
nity of  crime,  could  surely  weigh  nothing  with 
pen  who  had  observed  how  an  infinitely  more 
^"•gusting  minister  of  his  will  had  only  seemed 
J  rise  the  higher  in  his  master's  estimation  for 
**  accumulated  curses  of  the  nation.    Nothing 
"JJt  the  knife  of  Felton  could  sever  in  that  case 
^he  weak  head  and  the  wicked  instrument,  and 


"  (The  worlJ  will  mura  readily  forgiTe  the  faulu  of 
^flvn]  itian  they  will  acquit  Charles  fur  having  conaent- 
r*tobiidMth.— 8m  Jesae't  Court  of  Kngkmd  under  tht 
*«rff,  Tul.  ii.,  p.  ¥70. -C] 

^  The  judge*  and  pecra  Tottd  jodicially  even  on  the  bill, 
1  us  been  alrMdy  ftntod. 
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it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  adversaries  of  Straf- 
ford that  they  were  earnest  that  their  cause 
should  vindicate  itself  completely,  and  look  for 
no  adventitious  redress.  Strafford  had  outra- 
ged the  people  :  this  was  not  denied.  He  was 
defended  on  the  ground  of  those  outrages  not 
amounting  to  a  treason  against  the  king.  Foi 
my  own  part,  this  defence  appears  to  me  deci- 
sive, looking  at  it  in  a  technical  view,  and  with 
our  present  settlement  of  evidence  and  treason. 
But  to  concede  that  point,  after  the  advances 
they  had  made,  would  have  been  in  that  day  to 
concede  all.  It  was  to  be  shown  that  another 
power  had  claim  to  the  loyalty  and  the  ser- 
vice of  Strafford ;  aud  if  a  claim,  then  a  ven- 
geance to  exact  for  its  neglect.  And  this  was 
done. 

Nor  should  the  subject  be  left  without  the 
remark  that  the  main  principle  contended  for 
by  Pym  and  his  associates  was,  at  the  last, 
fully  submitted  to  by  Strafford.  He  allowed 
the  full  power  of  the  people's  assembly  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  deeds  and  to  dispose  of  his 
life,  while  most  earnestly  engaged  in  defending 
the  former  and  preserving  the  latter.  Now 
the  calm  and  magnanimous  patience  of  Straf- 
ford was  very  compatible  with  a  fixed  denial 
of  the  authority  of  his  judges,  had  that  appear- 
ed contestable  in  his  eyes ;  but  we  find  no  in- 
timation of  such  a  disposition.  He  would  not 
have  the  Parliament's  "  punishment  precede 
promulgation  of  a  law ;"  he  pleads  that  *'  to 
be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the  fact  is 
extreme  hard  ;"  and  that  '*  it  is  hard  that  there 
should  be  no  token  set  by  which  we  should 
know  this  offence,  no  admonition  by  which  we 
should  avoid  it;"  and  ho  is  desirous  that  "a 
precedent  may  not  be  derived  from  one  so  dis- 
advantageous as  this  ;"  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cause  is  gained,  the  main  and  essential 
point  is  given  up !  The  old  boasts  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  being  accountable  to  the  king  alone, 
of  the  king's  wUl  being  the  one  and  the  only 
law  uf  his  service,  are  no  longer  heard.  It  may 
be  said  that  a  motive  of  prudence  withheld 
Strafford  from  indignantly  appealing  to  the  king 
in  his  lurking-place  from  the  unrecognised  ar- 
ray of  queationers  and  self-constituted  inquisi- 
tors who  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  super- 
sede him :  but  when  the  sentence  was  passed 
and  its  execution  at  hand,  when  hope  was  gone 
and  the  end  rapidly  hastening,  we  still  find 
Strafford  offering  nothing  against  the  right. 

One  momentary  emotion,  not  inconsistent 
with  his  letter  to  the  king,  escaped  him  when 
he  was  told  to  prepare  for  death.  He  asked  if 
the  king  had  indeed  assented  to  the  bill.  Sec- 
retary Carleton  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  Strafford,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  **  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor 
in  tlie  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  sal- 
vation." Charles's  conduct  was  indeed  incred- 
ibly monstrous. 

Three  days  more  of  existence  were  granted 
to  Strafford,  which  he  employed  cahiily  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs.  He  wrote  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  compassion 
on  his  innocent  children  ;  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  bidding  her  affectionately  to  support 
her  courage,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  letter 
of  final  instruction  and  advice  to  his  eldest 
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8on.*  This  is  in  all  respects  deeply  touching : 
»•  Mv  DEARE8T  Will/*  he  wrote,  **  these  are  the 
last  lines  that  you  are  to  receive  from  a  father 
that  tenderly  loves  you.  I  wish  there  were  a 
greater  leisure  to  impart  my  mind  unto  you, 
but  our  menMful  God  will  supply  all  things  by 
his  grace,  and  guide  and  protect  you  in  all  your 
ways — to  whose  infinite  goodness  I  bequeath 
you.  And  therefore  be  not  discouraged,  but 
serve  him,  and  trust  in  him,  and  he  will  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you  in  all  things.  Be  sure 
you  give  all  respect  to  my  wife,  that  hath  ever 
had  a  great  love  unto  you,  and  therefore  will 
be  well  becoming  you.  Never  be  awanting  in 
your  love  and  care  to  your  sisters,  but  let  them 
ever  be  most  dear  unto  you  ;  for  this  will  give 
others  cause  to  esteem  and  respect  you  for  it, 
and  is  a  duty  that  you  owe  them  in  the  memo- 
ry of  your  excellent  mother  and  myself,  there- 
fore your  care  and  affection  to  them  must  be 
the  very  same  that  you  are  to  have  of  your- 
self; and  the  like  regard  must  you  have  to 
your  youngest  sister,  for  indeed  you  owe  it  her 
also,  both  for  her  father  and  mother^s  sake. 
Sweet  Will,  he  careful  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  friends  which  are  by  me  desired  to  ad- 
vise you  for  your  education.'*  And  so  the  ten- 
derness of  the  father  proceeds  through  many 
fond  and  affectionate  charges.  With  charac- 
teristic hope  he  says,  "  The  king,  I  trust,  will 
deal  graciously  with  you,  and  restore  you  those 
honours  and  that  fortune  which  a  distempered 
time  hath  deprived  you  of,  together  with  the 
life  of  your  father.*'  Advice  is  next  given  to 
meet  the  occurrence  of  such  a  chance.  *•  Be 
sure  to  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  af- 
ter those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judg- 
ments towards  me,  and  I  charge  you  never  to 
suffer  thought  of  revenge  to  entCT  your  heart, 
but  be  careful  to  be  informed  who  were  my 
friends  in  this  prosecution,  and  to  them  apply 
yourself  to  make  them  your  friends  also ;  and 
on  such  you  may  rely,  and  bestow  much  of 
your  conversation  amongst  them.  And  God 
Almighty  of  his  infinite  goodness  bless  you  and 
your  children's  children ;  and  his  same  good- 
ness bless  your  sisters  in  like  manner,  perfect 
you  in  ever  good  work,  and  give  you  right  un- 
derstandings in  all  things.  Amen.  Your  most 
loving  father,  Thomas  WEKTwoRTH."t 

At  one  time,  probably,  a  deeper  pang  would 
have  been  involved  to  Strafford  in  this  affect- 
ing surrender  of  his  cherished  title  than  in  that 
nf  existence  itself.  But  this  was  not  the  time. 
Nothing  but  concern  for  his  family  and  friends 
disturbed  the  composure  of  his  remaining  hours. 
He  wrote  kind  and  encouraging  letters  to  "  dear 
George,"  as  he  called  Sir  George  Kadcliffc  ; 
shed  tears  for  the  death  of  Wandesford,  wliom 


*  [He  alao  wrote  »  beautiful  letter  to  Gaildford  Shngsbj, 
bi«  M^rptary ;  tliia  ie  the  fineit  effort  of  hit  pea.— C] 

t  Strmffiml  Pftpen,  vol.  ii  ,  n.  410.  The  Irtter  Iware  date 
the  llth  of  May,  1641,  and  has  the  fullowing  puetarnpt: 
**  You  musk  not  fail  to  behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady 
Clarr,  yuur  vnudinother,  with  all  dutv  aod  obserrance ; 
O  rn^t  teadcrly  dulh  she  love  you,  and  bath  beea  pasainfr 
kind  uato  aie.  God  reward  her  charity  for  it.  And  bi»th 
•a  this  and  all  the  rest,  the  same  that  I  counsel  you,  the 
j*Br  do  1  d.xect  abo  to  voor  sisters,  thAt  so  the  same  may 
he  ^^bemed  by  you  all.  Ami  once  mors  do  I,  from  my 
vYfT  siwl.  bsatscli  oar  fiacious  God  to  bless  and  govern  you 
laiiil.  M  the  rnnng  yun  in  the  day  of  his  visitaiiou.  and 
jt'wa  «»  acaia  ■•  the  oummunicm  of  his  blessed  saiats.  where 
»  'itlaees  of  joy  wmI  bliss  for  evermore.  Amen,  Amen.** 
Tke  "-  ywu^ul  mster"  was  the  infant  of  Lady  Stnilbrd. 


he  had  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  i 
mcnt  and  family,  but  who  broke  his  bean  i 
hearing  of  the  sad  events  that  had  fallen  od  biiii 
patron  ;  and  requested  of  the  Primate  flf  Ire- 
land (Usher),  who  attended  biin,  to  desire  **mj 
lord*8  Grace  of  Canterbury/'  bis  old  friend,  tli0 
now  imprisoned  and  afflicted  Laud,  '*  to  lead 
me  his  prayers  this  night,  and  to  give  me  bit 
blessing  when  I  go  abroad  to-morrow,  ind  to 
be  in  his  window,  that,  by  my  last  farewell,  I 
may  give  him  thanks  for  this,  and  all  other,  hii 
former  favours."    He  had  previously  asked  tii0 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  an  interview  with  Laud,  adding,  witb 
playful  sarcasm,  ''  You  shall  hear  what  paaaei 
betwixt  us.     It  is  not  a  time  either  for  hha  to 
plot  heresy,  or  me  to  plot  treason."    Tbelien" 
tenant,  in  reply,  suggested  a  petition  to  the 
Parliament.     "No,'*  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 
"  I  have  gotten  my  despatch  from  them,  and 
will  trouble  them  no  more.    I  am  now  petK 
tioning  a  higher  court,  where  neither  partiality 
can  bo  expected  nor  error  feared." 

Laud,  old  and  feeble,  staggered  to  the  win- 
dow of  his  cell  as  Strafford  passed  on  the  M- 
lowing  morning,  and,  as  he  lifted  his  haAda  to 
bestow  the  blessing  his  lips  were  unable  to  ot- 
ter, fell  back  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  his  at- 
tendant. 

Strafford  moved  on  to  the  scaffold  with  on- 
disturbed  composure.  His  body,  so  soon  to  be 
released,  had  given  him  a  respite  of  its  infirmi- 
ties for  that  trying  hour.  Kushworth,  the  derk 
of  the  Parliament,  was  one  of  the  spectator!, 
and  has  minutely  described  the  scene.  **  Whea 
he  arrived  outside  the  Tower,  the  lieutenant 
desired  him  to  take  coach  at  the  gate,  lest  the 
enraged  mob  should  tear  him  in  pieces.  '  No,* 
said  he,  *  Mr.  Lieutenant,  I  dare  look  death  in 
the  face,  and  the  people  too ;  have  you  a  oara 
I  do  not  escape ;  'tis  equal  to  me  how  I  die» 
whether  by  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  or 
by  the  madness  and  fury  of  the  people,  if  that 
may  give  them  better  content.'"  Not  lean 
than  100,000  persons,  who  had  crowded  in 
from  all  parts,  were  visible  on  Tower  Hill,  in 
a  long  and  dark  perspective.  Strafford,  in  bis 
walk,  took  off  his  hat  frequently,  and  salatod 
them,  and  received  not  a  word  of  insult  or  re- 
proach. His  step  and  manner  are  described 
by  Rushworth  to  have  been  those  of  **  a  gen- 
eral marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
breathe  victory,  rather  than  those  of  a  con- 
demned man,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of 
death."  At  his  side,  upon  the  scaffold,  stood 
his  brother.  Sir  George  Weniworlh,  the  Bish- 
op of  Armagh,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  and  oth- 
ers of  his  friends,  and  behind  them  the  indefat- 
igable collector  Rushworth,  who  "  being  then 
there  on  tho  scaffold  with  him,"  as  he  saya, 
took  down  the  speech  which,  having  asked 
their  patience  first,  Strafford  at  some  length 
addressed  to  the  people.  He  declared  the  in- 
nocence of  his  intentions,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  construction  of  his  acts,  and  said  that 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  was  his  fondest 
wish.  But  it  augured  ill,  he  told  them,  for  the 
people's  happiness,  to  write  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reformation  in  letters  of  blood.  **  One 
thing  I  desire  to  be  heard  in,"  he  added,  *'  and 
do  hope  that  for  Christian  charity's  sake  I 
ahall  be  believed.    I  waa  ao  far  from  being 
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•gainst  Parliaments,  that  I  did  always  think 
Parliaments  in  England  to  be  the  happy  con- 
sUttttkni  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  and  the 
best  means,  under  God,  to  make  the  king  and 
bis  people  happy."* 

He  then  turned  to  take  leave  of  the  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold. 
He  beheld  his  brother  weeping  excessively. 
**  Brother/*  be  said,  **  what  do  you  see  in  me 
to  cause  these  tears  t  Does  any  innocent  fear 
betray  in  me^ — guilt  ?  or  my  innocent  boldness 
— atheism  1  "mnk  that  you  are  now  accom- 
panying rae  the  fourth  time  to  my  marriage 
bed.  That  block  must  be  my  pillow,  and  here 
I  ahall  rest  from  all  my  labours.  No  thoughts 
of  envj,  no  dreams  of  treason,  nor  jealousies, 
nor  eares  for  the  king,  the  state,  or  myself, 
sliall  interirupt  this  easy  sleep.  Remember  me 
to  my  sister  and  to  ray  wife  ;  and  carry  my 
blessing  to  my  eldest  son,  and  to  Ann,  arid 
Arabella,  not  forgetting,  my  little  infant,  that 
knows  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  cannot  speak 
tor  itself.  Ood  speak  for  it,  and  bless  it !" 
While  undressing  himself,  and  winding  his 
hair  under  a  cap,  he  said,  looking  on  the  block, 
**  I  do  as  cheerhilly  put  off  my  doublet  at  this 
time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed.'' 

^Then,"  proceeds  Rushworth,  closing  this 
memorable  scene,  "then  he  called,  *  Where  is 
the  roan  that  shall  do  this  last  office  1  (mean- 
ag  the  executioner).  Call  him  to  me.*  When 
he  eame  and  asked  hhn  forgiveness,  he  told 
him  he  forgave  him  and  all  the  world.  Then 
kneeling  down  by  the  block,  he  went  to  prayer 
again  by  himself,  the  Bishop  of  Armagh  kneel^ 
ing  op  the  one  side,  and  the  minister  on  the 
other-,  to  the  which  minister  after  prayer  he 
tarned  himself,  and  spoke  some  few  words 
•eftly ;  having  his  hands  lifted  op,  the  minis- 
ter dosed  his  hands  with  his.  Then  bowing 
himself  to  the  earth,  to  lay  down  his  head  on 
the  Uodt,  be  told  the  executioner  that  he 
would  flrat  lay  down  his  head  to  try  the  fitness 
of  the  block,  and  take  it  up  again,  before  he 
laid  it  down  for  good  and  aU ;  and  so  be  did ; 
and  before  he  laid  it  down  again,  he  told  the 
exeeiittoner  that  he  would  give  him  warning 
when  to  aUike  by  stretching  forth  his  hands ; 
tad  then  he  laid  down  his  neok  on  the  block, 


*  TIm  |Mp0r  of  mimatM  from  which  ha  had  tpoken  this 
ipMch  WM  aftwrNrmnl  foand  Ipng  oo  the  actfMdt  aad  wm 
\ninmd  hj  Knshworth,  toU  riii.,  p.  761.  Sm  Appendix  to 
ttiMeadr. 


Stretching  out  his  hands  ;  the  executioner 
struck  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  then  took  the 
head  up  in  his  hand,  and  sliowcd  it  to  all  the 
people,  and  said,  '  God  save  the  king  !*  ** 

Thus,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May,  1641, 
died  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  first  Earl  of 
Strafford.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
the  Parliament  mitigated  the  most  severe  con- 
sequences of  their  punishment  to  his  children, 
and  in  the  succeeding  reign  the  attainder  was 
reversed,  the  proceedings  obliterated,  and  his 
son  restored  to  the  earldom.* 

A  great  lesson  is  written  in  the  life  of  this 
truly  extraordinary  person.  In  the  career  of 
Strafford  is  to  be  sought  the  justification  of 
the  world's  "  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God.'*  In 
him  Despotism  had  at  length  obtained  an  in- 
strument with  mind  to  comprehend,  and  reso- 
lution to  act  upon  her  principles  in  their  length 
and  breadth,  and  enough  of  her  purposes  were 
effected  by  him  to  enable  mankind  to  see  **  as 
from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.**  I  cannot  discern 
one  false  step  in  Strafford*s  public  conduct,  one 
glimpse  of  a  reoognition  of  an  alien  principle, 
one  instance  of  a  dereliction  of  the  law  of  his 
beihgi  which  can  come  in  to  dispute  the  deci- 
sive result  of  tho  experiment,  or  explain  away 
its  failure.  The  least  vivid  fancy  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  taking  up  the  interrupted  desisn, 
and  by  wholly  enfeebling  or  materially  inib<3d- 
ening  the  insignificant  nature  of  Charles,  and 
by  according  some  half  doten  years  of  immu- 
nity to  the  "  fretted  tenement"*  of  Strafford's 
"  fiery  soul,**  contemplate  then,  for  itself,  the 
perfect  realization  of  the  scheme  of  **  making 
the  prince  the  most  absolute  lord  in  Christen- 
dom.** That  done,  let  it  pursue  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  Eliot's  noble  imagin- 
ings, or  to  young  Vane's  dreamy  aspirings,  and 
apply  in  like  manner  a  fit  machinery  to  the 
working  out  the  projects  which  mad^  the  dun- 
geon of  the  one  a  holy  place,  and  sustained 
the  other  in  his  self-imposed  exile.  The  re- 
sult is  great  and  decisive !  It  establishes,  in 
renewed  force,  those  principles  of  political  con- 
duct which  have  endured,  and  must  continue 
to  endure,  "  like  truth  from  age  to  age." 


*  [The  ealogy  of  hi>  eoMny  Whitelocke  deeerree  to  be  hit 
epitaph :  **  Thus,"  he  Mye,  "  fell  this  uoble  earl,  who  for 
natural  parte  and  ability,  aod  for  improveiaent  of  luiowled(e 
by  experience  in  the  arieatest-afniifs;  for  wisdom,  faithfol- 
nets,  and  (rallantry  of  nind,  hath  left  hw  behind  him  that 
can  be  ranked  ai  his  equals."— C] 
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HT  BUMBLB   OniTION   CONOBBNIirO  A    PABLUMBlfT   IN  THIS   TOUB  MAJBSTT'B   KIirOOOH  OF  XBXLAID. 


Chablbs  R.  1.  Albeit  the  csllinir  of  a 

SectioulyS,  t,4,5.  Upon  ParUunent  in  this  kingdoa 
thtn  Tta$mu  mUtged  byyou^  i«  at  no  lime  of  to  nuch  has- 
4mi  tki  ecmJUemce  which  we  ard,  where  notbinf  ii  pro* 
have  thai  pmhavt  well  weigh'  pounded  as  a  law  before  it 
ed  all  the  eiraimttaneet  mm-  first  borrow  motion  from  yoar 
timted  ly  fou^  or  otherwue  majeMy*s  immediate  allow- 
neeeseary  to  the  calli$tg  of  a  ance  ander  your  great  Bed, 
ParKament;  and  eejtecxaU^  as  it  is  in  England,  when 
rehfiMg  upon  yottr  faith  mm!  there  is  a  liberty  assumed  to 
dtiteritjf  M  managimg  to  ofier  ererjrthing  in  their  own 
gremt  a  work  for  the  good  of  time  and  order ;  and  this  sub- 
ow  tervieet  we  are  fully  per-  ordination,  whereiuito  they 
tmaded  to  coitdeMCtnd  to  the  have  been  led  by  the 'wisdom 
proeent  coding  of  a  Parlia-  of  former  times,  is  ever  to  bo 
wunt ;  whieh^  aecordingly^  we  held  as  a  saor(»d  prerogative, 
omthorixe  and  refwire  you  to  not  to  be  departed  fHnn,  in 
dOt  and  therein  to  make  mm  no  piece  to  be  broken  or  ia- 
of  all  the  wuaivet  you  here  fringed.  Yet  is  the  propoei- 
propound.  ticm   always   weighty— very 

necessary  to  be  omsidered 
with  great  deliberatioa— whether  the  present  oonjunetore 
of  aifabrs  doth  now  adrise  a  Parliaaient  or  no  T  And,  after 
a  senoas  diseoorse  with  myself,  my  reason  persuades  me 
for  the  assembling  thereof. 

S.  For,  the  contribution  from  the  eoantry  towards  the 
army  ending  in  December  next,  your  majesty's  rsTenoe 
falls  short  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  b^  the  year  of 
the  present  charge  it  is  burdenefd  withal,  besides  the  vast 
debt  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds  Irish  upon  the  crown, 
which  yearly  pavments  alone  are  impossiUe  by  any  other 
ordinary  way  to  be  in  time  supplied  bat  by  the  subject  in 
Parliament ;  and  to  pass  to  the  extraordinary  before  there 
be  at  least  an  attemfrt  first  to  effect  it  with  ease,  were  to 
lore  difficulties  too  well,  rather  Tolontarilr  to  seek  them, 
than  nnwilUngly  to  meet  them,  and  might  seem  as  well 
vanity  in  the  first  respect  so  to  affiBct  them,  as  faintoess  to 
bow  under  them  when  they  are  not  to  be  avoided. 

S.  The  next  inclination  thereunto  ariseth  in  me  from  the 
eondition  of  Ibis  country,  grown  rmry  much  more  civil  and 
lieh  siaoe  the  acoesi  of  your  royal  father  o(  blessed  memory, 
and  your  majesty  to  the  crown  ;  that  all  you  have  here  is 
issued  out  again  amongsr  them  for  (heir  protection  and  safety, 
without  any  considerable  reservation,  for  other  the  great 
ai&irs  and  expenses  abmad ;  that  this  great  charge  is  sus- 
tained, and  this  great  debt  contracted  through  emJloyments 
for  a  public  good,  whereof  the  benefit  hitherto  hath  been 
entirely  theirs ;  that  there  hath  been  but  one  subsidy  grant- 
ed in  all  this  time,  nor  any  other  supply  but  thia  oontribu- 
tioa  ;  in  exchange  whereof,  your  princely  bounty  returned 
tiiem  graces  as  beneficial  to  the  subject  as  their  money  was 
to  your  majesty  ;  so  as  their  sabetanr<r  horin^  been  so  in- 
cnneased  under  the  guard  of  your  wisdom  and  justice,  so  lit- 
tle issued  hence  from  them,  the  crown  so  pressed  only  for 
their  good,  and  so  modest  a  calling  upon  them  now  fur  a 
npply,  which  in  all  wisdom,  good  nature,  and  cooscisnce 
they  are  not  to  deny— should  they  not  conform  themselves 
to  your  grarious  wilt,  their  unthankfulness  to  OoH  and  the 
best  of  kings  bccomei  inexcusable  before  all  the  world,  and 
the  regal  power  more  warrantably  to  be  at  after  extended 
for  redeeming  and  recovering  yuor  majesrv*s  revenues  thus 
lost,  and  justly  to  punish  so  great  a  forfeit  as  this  must 
needs  be  judged  to  be  in  them. 

4.  Next,  the  frightful  apprehension,  which  at  this  time 
makes  their  hearts  beat,  lest  the  quarterly  payments  towards 
the  army,  continued  now  almost  ten  years,  might  in  fine 
turn  to  an  hereditarv  charge  upon  their  lands,  inclines  them 
to  give  any  reasutiabie  thing  in  present  to  secure  themselves 
of  that  fear  for  the  future  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
wholesome  counsel  of  the  physician,  Dum  dolet  acctpe. 

5.  And,  lastly,  If  they  should  meuilv  esst  from  them 
these  mighty  obligations,  which  indeea  I  cannot  fear,  your 
majesty's  affiuni  can  never  suffer  less  b^  their  starting 
aside,  when  the  general  peace  abroad  admits  a  more  united 
power  in  your  majesty,  and  less  distracted  thoughts  in  your 
ministors,  to  chastine  surh  a  forgetfulness,  to  call  \o  their 
rememliranre,  and  to  enforce  from  them  other  and  better 
duties  than  these. 


Sect.  6,  7,  %^9.  Wt  ap-  0.  In  tbeaecnDd  pbes.dM 
pouU  the  time  of  thie  meeting  time  your  majesty  ahdl  a 
to  be  in  Trinity  term  next*  for  yoor  wisdom  appmnt  for  this 
the  reatont  you  here  allege,  meeting  imports  rorj  mxA  \ 
which,  witfi  all  anhmitsiw, 
I  should  advise  might  not  be  longer  put  off  than  EMter,«r 
Trinity  term  at  fBrthest ;  and  I  shall  crave  lenva  to  aftr 
my  reasons. 

7.  The  improvements  mentioned  in  my  despntch  to  the 
lord-treasurer,  from  which  I  no  ways  nwsde,  would  nsK  kt 
forsslowod,  wherein  we  lose  mndi  br  deferring  this  mom 
ing,  a  circumstance  very  considerable  in  these  strsights, 
wherein,  if  surprised,  might  be  of  much  disadrantage,  ia 
case  the  Parliament  answer  not  expectation ;  and  to  anltr 
upon  that  work  before  would  be  an  axfument  for  thMS  Ii 
scant  their  supply  te  your  majesty. 

8.  Again,  a  breach  of  Parliament  would  prejadios  \tm 
thus  than  in  winter,  having  at  the  worst  six  months  totwm 
our  eyes  about,  and  many  helps  to  be  ^ned  ia  that  spaM ; 
where,  in  the  other  case,  the  contribuuon  ending  in  Dneaa- 
her  oext,  we  ahould  be  put  upon  an  instant  of  time,  to  read 
Over  our  lesson  at  first  sijht. 

9.  Then  the  calHng  of^a  ParliaaMBk  and  dataraiaiiy  sf 
the  quarterly  payments  falling  out  much  upon  one,  b^|^ 
make  them  apprehend  there  was  a  ne^easity  enforeiag  a 
present  agreement,  if  not  the  good  one  we  would,  yet  na 
best  we  could  get,  and  so  imb(Hden  them  to  make  aad  9t^ 
ter  themselves  to  gain  their  own  conditions,  aad  oondit^sat 
an  not  to  be  admitted  with  any  sut^ta,  less  with  1^ 
pe<^e,  where  your  majesty's  absolute  sovereintr  gaaa 
much  higher  than  it  is  taken,  perhaps,  to  de  ia  Eagiaaa. 

Sect.  10.  We  well  approve  10.  And,  lastly,  Theia  h»> 
aii4  nf^tire  the  a%aking  of  two  iog  some  of  jonr  mi|iesty1i 
aeeeionSt  as  you  propose.  TV  ^aoes  which,  being  naaiM 
jlrri  to  he  held  «a  summer  for  into  laws,  might  bo  or  gisil 
our  own  suppUer^  and  the  see-  prejudice  to  tae  crowa ;  «i 
ond  in  wtfa«r,  for  passing  yet  it  being  to  b«  foarsd  thw 
such  laws  and  graces  only  as  will  press  for  them  all,  am 
shall  be  allowed  by  us.  But  uncertain  what  hnmonr  Iha 
this  iniisnation  of  two  sessions  denying  any  of  theai  Bight 
ite  think  not  fit  to  he  imparted  move  ia  their  minda,  I  csbp 
to  any  tiU  the  Partiament  be  ceive,  under  favoar,  it  woaM 
set.  And  farther^  we  wiU  ad'  be  much  better  to  make  Cws 
mit  no  c^niulations  nor  do-  aessions  of  it,  ona  in  snonMI^ 
swmdf  of  any  assurance  under  the  other  ia  winter ;  ia  the 
our  bnhid  seal^  nor  of  sending  former  to'  settle  jour  m^ita> 
over  deputies  or  commiit^eo  ty*s  supply,  sad  in  the  latMr 
to  treat  here  with  us,  nor  of  to  enact  so  many  of  thsM 
citv  restraint  in  our  bill  of  graces  as  in  honour  and  w» 
subsidies,  nor  of  any  condition  dom  should  be  judged  ami, 
of  not  maintaining  the  ormy  ;  when  the  pnttina  asida  of  the 
Mtf  ia  esse  any  of  these  be  tn-  rest  might  be  ol  no  ill  eoass* 
sisted  vpen,  and  that  they  will  quence  to  other  yonr  tajA 
not  otherwise  proceed  or  be  purpoees. 
satis^d  with  our  royal  prom- 

ise/or  the  second  session^  or  shall  deny  or  delay  the  nasoing 
of  our  bills f  we  require  you  thereupon  to  dissolve  the  Pm^ 
itasnent^  and  fortkaeith  to  take  order  to  continue  the  renin* 
butioiufor  our  army,  and  withal  to  proceed  to  such  improm 
ments  of  our. revenue  as  are  already  in  proposition,  or  sHf 
hereafter  be  thought  upon  for  the  advantage  of  our  crown. 

Sect.  II.  Concemtiu'  the  11.  All  the  objectiuns  I  asi 
short  law  to  uresrrve  the  ut-  able  to  sunest  unto  myailf 
termost  benefit  of  the  eompO'  sre  two :  That  it  might  rmr 
sitions  unon  concrabnenlSt  der  fruitless  the  iuUnded  ia- 
and  the  ptantations  of  Con-  provement  upon  the  ooaosal- 
narlu  and  Ormond.  we  like  it  ments,  and  prejudice  tks 
weu,  if  you  can  obtain  it,  for  plantations  of  Conuaght  aai 
coii/lnna(t<m  o/ wAol  you  A«ve  Ormond.  The  fonner  msy 
done,  or  shall  hereafter  do  easily  be  helped  by  a  shaft 
about  those  businesses.  But  law,  proponnded  ia  my  d^ 
year  promising  of  such  a  law,  spatch  to  my  Inrd-traasorsr : 
we  doubt,  may  hinder  the  ser*  and  posito,  that  there  no  oth* 
vice,  and  cause  them  to  be  er  law  pass  the  firM  srsaioa : 
satiafy*d  with  nothing  but  a  the  seoimd  is  likswisa  saff> 
special  statute.  ciently  secured. 

Sect.  19,  19,  14,  15.  For  19.  Then  it  is  to  be  fon- 
demanda  to  be  made  for  us^  we  seen  what  yonr  majesty  wdl 


JBABL  OF  STRAFFORD, 
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fnmmiimu  «  dMtimd,  hnir  iadacc  mud  par- 
10.  Mfc  m  ilk*  Momih»  sum,  fior  the  limp|>7 


wHmtht  form  ;  ONJb  MttlMneat  of  tlM  ngal  nghtm 
dmrntt  wdch  givetk  and  powen  in  thia  mora  rab- 
amimtaim  tk§  army  onliMta  kingdoB. 
•4  wiikamt  farther  19.  My  humble  edTioe  ia, 
•  ttcM  mimtttwe  com-  to  declmre,  at  the  tint  open* 
jf  ke  4nmm  to  a  MmI-  iiif  of  the  meetinf ,  that  joar 
wifiiom ;  andhe*ii»$f  mi^jeatyinteDdaaod  promiaea 
(  aaecfMry,  tkt  very  two  aeaaioua ;  thia  former  for 
im^hetngtugLeient  fo  yourMlC  that  latter,  in  Mi- 
el.  chaelmaa  term  next,  for  them; 
thia  to  aacertain  the  pay- 
'yooT  army,  and  to  atrike  off  the  debta  of  year  crown ; 
the  enactinf  of  all  each  profitable  and  wholeaome 
aBodcrate  wtd  good  people  may  expect  from  a  wiee 

\at,  thiabeing  Che  brdar  of  natare,  reaion,  and  ci- 
MT  B*i«ty  expecta  it  ahonid  be  entirelr  obaerred, 
naif  wholly  intnisted  by  them ;  which  they  are 
to  grant  to  bo  fit  in  the  general  caae  of  kiur  and 
,  b«t  onght  indeed  to  acknowledge  it  with  t&ank- 
hw  to  yonr  maieaty  in  particolar,  when  they  look 
4  edl  to  mind  now,  for  their  ease,  yon  were  con- 
tdu  the  aineore  thooaand  ponnda  (which  their 
;M«tobepaidinthree)insixyeaia;  andnotbarely 
M)  b«t  to  donUe  yonr  gracea  towarda  tliem  the 
Am  tliay  have  caioyed  accordingly,  mnoh  to  their 
!•  wad  greatly  to  the  loea  oS  the  crown, 
■d  dwt,  cilnaidering  the  army  hath  been  repreaent- 
la  jaar  majeaty  from  this  coancil,  and  in  a  manner 
I  hody  of  this  whole  kingdom,  to  bo  of  abaolate  no- 
te give  eomfoit  to  the  qniet  minda  in  their  honest 
te  oontain  the  licentions  spirita  within  the  modest 
if  aobriety,  it  consists  not  with  yonr  roajeaty's  wis- 
1^  onto  the  worid,  no,  not  the  appearance  of  so 
ipravidence  in  yonr  own  ooonsels,  of  so  moch  for- 
■a  in  a  case  of  their  aafoty,  aa  to  leaTo  that  pillar 
wlhority  and  their  peace  onset  for  continuance,  at 
I  riz  montha  before  the  weanng  forth  of  their  con- 
I. 

li^  17,  18.  W*  do  10.  Therefore  yonr  majes- 
iffoc  that  Jurebf  fom  tr  was  well  aasnred,  in  con- 
aatih  to  re/Mf«uA  formity  to  the  rules  of  rsaaon 
Mr  dimotidtt  for  mil  and  judgment,  they  would 
M  kmo€  Imid  M  fair  presently  grant  three  sub- 
igrmmdt.  Amdeonr-  sidies,  to  be  paid  in  three 
'  ttt  fojfwient  of  the  yeara,  to  disengage  the  crown 
•iMMrtffo  nectemuy  of  fonracore  thousand  pound 
MM  ly  ike  eowtlrft  debt,  and  continue  their 
frttemd  hf  their  quarterly  payments  towards 
Um  to  wwke  afU-  the  army  lonr  years  longer, 


9i|fmlMn  of  reepeet  in  which  time  it  was  hopeful 
prntimg  to  the  crown  (suitable  to  yonr  gracious  in- 
CM  met  oddUitm  to  tentions)  some  other  expedi- 
mia  amd  peneiomM.  ent  mi|^t  be  found  out  to 
maintain  the  army  without 
tem  to  tham  at  all ;  which  law  past,  they  shou'd 
mmok  leisure  to  enact  for  themselTos  at  after  aa  they 
lira,  either  now  or  in  winter.  Nay,  your  majesty 
•  fracfoualy  pleased,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
to  aiTiae  aerioosly  with  them,  that  nothinr  might 
lilher  unthonght  m  or  deny'd  conducing  to  the  pub- 
of  thia  kingdom ;  but  if  they  nuuie  difficulty  to  prrn 
tk  jaar  majeaty  in  thia  manner,  other  counsels  must 
{te  otf  and  little  to  be  rely*d  or  expected  for  from 

■B  not  to  flatter  your  majesty  so  far  as  to  raise  any 
tint  side  that  all  thia  shou'd  be  granted  but  by 
'  both,  and  eapecially  the  continuance  of  the  quar- 
yanta  to  the  army,  which  they  dread  abore  any 
thing.  I  conceive  it  probable  that,  to  determine 
nalacp  (as  they  think)  the  contribution,  and  in  ac- 
IgBaiil  of  yonr  majesty's  happv  accesa  to  the  crown, 
r  be  drawn  to  a  preaent  gift  of  three  subsidies,  pay- 
IMoa  jrears,  which  alone  wou'd  keep  the  army  on 
iaf  that  time,  and  if  my  calculation  hold,  almoat 
;•  iho  debt  of  the  crown  beoides. 
ur  thna  I  make  my  estinoate :  the  contribntion  from 
itiy  ie  now  but  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  by 
r,  whferaaa  I  have  good  reason  to  trust  each  subsidy 
m  durty  thousand  poonds  sterling,  and  so  there 


thousand  ponnda  for  three  yean  over  and  above 
BUahmsnt ;  which  thirtv  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
4  prafluMy  issued,  will,  I  trust,  with  honour  to 
^anty,  and  moderate  satiafaotton  of  the  parties,  strike 
whole  foorsoora  thonaaad  pounds  Irish  which  in 
proaaoth  ao  son  upon  this  crown. 
It^  M,  U ,  «.  We  19.  And  then,  sir,  after  that 
If  the  mffoiidiog  of  in  Michaelmas  term  all  bene- 
aaHM<lc«,  mnd  we  re-  ficial  acta  for  the  subject  be 
emmmUomtofomreelf.  thought  ot^  aa  many, no  few- 
t  •!••  given  ordtr  to  er  nor  no  more,  enacted.than 
9w  t%m\,il  hore,  with  wan  fit  in  honoar  nad  wie- 


themetietmneeofmirmttomet^  dom  to  be  granted;  if,  for 
general^  to  eoneider  ef  the  %  conduaion  to  this  Parlia- 
croock  tktd  nttkiag  foat  ly  ment,  we  could  gain  from 
Isif  wkkk  mm  /§^Jmitiu  em  them  other  two  subaidiea,  to 
crswfc         *  buy  in  rents  and  pensions,  to 

ton  thousand  ponnda  yearlv 
value  (a  thing  they  an  inclinable  unto,  as  is  nentiooM  im 
ay  despatch  to  the  lord-treaaurer),  I  judge  thera  were  a 
happy  isaaa  i#  Una  meeting ;  and  that  it  shou'd,  through 
God*fe  blaartiff,  nppear  to  the  wtwld  in  a  few  years  vou  hul, 
without  Ghargu,  made  a  more  abaoluto  oonqueat  or  thia  na- 
tion by  your  vriadoaa  than  all  ^our  royal  progenitors  have 
been  abfe  to  accomplish  by  their  amuea,  and  vaat  cxpenae 
of  treasure  and  blood. 

80.  These  being  the  ends,  in  my  poor  opinion,  which  ara 
to  be  desired  and  attained,  the  best  means  to  dispose  and  fit 
all  eooenrring  eauaoa  theraunto  are  not  to  be  forgotten  ,*  and 
therefore,  as  praparativaa,  I  make  bold  to  oflbr  these  ensu- 
ing particulars  : 

tl.  It  seems  to  be  verv  convenient  a  committee  be  forth- 
with appointed  of  some  few  of  us  hers,  to  take  into  oom^ 
eration  all  the  bills  intended  when  there  waa  a  Parliament 
to  have  been  called  in  the  lime  of  my  Lord  Falkland  ;  such 
aa  shall  be  judged  beneficial,  to  make  them  ready :  each  aa 
may  be  of  too  much  prejudice  to  the  crown,  to  ky  tham 
aside  ;  and  to  draw  up  othera,  which  may  chanoe  to  have 
been  then  omitted.  This  work  mav  be  by  the  committeee 
either  quickened  or  foreslowen,  as  the  Parliament  prooeede 
either  warmer  or  cooler  in  your  majesty's  supplies. 

S3.  Next,  that  vour  majesty's  eels  of  grace,  directed  to 
my  Lord  Falkland  the  S4th  of  Mav,  16^  may  be  consid- 
ered by  such  of  your  council  in  England  aa  shall  pleaaa 
your  majesty  to  appoint,  there  being  many  matters  therein 
contained  which  in  a  law  wou'd  not  futurely  so  well  aort 
with  the  power  requisite  to  be  upheld  in  this  kingdom,  nor 
yet  with  yonr  majesty's  present  profit ;  which  hath  persua- 
ded me  to  except  against  such  as  1  hold  best  to  be  silently 
passed  over,  and  to  transmit  a  paper  thereof  to  my  lord- 
treasurer. 

Sect.  S3.  We  approve  the  S3.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
reformation  of  theeepreetwree  meaner  sort  6f  subjects  here 
and  extortione  hf  examples  live  under  the  pressures  of 
and  bf  eommteeione^  ty  our  the  great  men,  and  there  is 
oathoritYt  hut  ojf  no  •  general  complaint  that  of- 
r  to  be  done  ly  FarKa-  ficers  exact  much  larger  feea 
aicni.  than  (tf  right  thev  ought  to 

do.  To  help  the  former,  if  it 
be  possible,  I  will  find  out  two  or  throe  to  make  examples 
^ ;  and  to  remedy  the  latter,  grant  out  a  commission  for 
examining,  regulating,  and  settinjr  down  tables  of  fees  in 
all  your  courte,  so  as  they  shall  find  your  majesty's  good- 
ness and  justice  watohing  and  caring  for  their  protection 
and  ease  both  in  private  and  public  respecte. 

Sect.S4.  We  allow  of  this  S4.  I  shall  endeavour  the 
course.  lower  House  nay  >je  ao  com- 

posed as  that  neither  the  re- 
cusants, nor  yet  the  Protestente,  shall  appear  considerably 
more  one  than  the  other,  holding  them  aa  much  as  may  be 
upon  an  equal  balance,  for  they  will  prove  thus  easier  to 
govern  than  if  either  party  wen  abaoluto.  Then  wou'd  I, 
in  private  diaoourse,  show  the  recusant  that,  the  contribn- 
tion ending  in  December  next,  if  your  majesty's  army  were 
not  supply'd  some  other  way  before,  the  twelve  pence  a 
Sunday  must  of  necessity  be  exacted  upon  them  ;  and  show 
the  ProtesUnt  that  your  majesty  must  not  let  go  the  twenty 
thousand  ponnda  contribution,  nor  yet  discontent  the  other 
in  matten  of  religion,  till  the  army  were  aome  way  else 
oertoinly  provided  for;  and  convince  them  both  that  the 
preaent  quarterly  paymenta  are  not  ao  burdensome  as  they 
pretend  tham  to  be,  and  that  by  the  graces  they  have  had 
already  more  benefit  than  their  money  came  to :  thus  pois- 
ing one  by  the  other,  which  single  might  perchance  prove 
more  unhappv  to  deal  with. 

Sect  SS.  To  make'eapiains  85.  I  will  labour  to  make 
and  oJfUere  burgesses  we  alto-  as  many  captains  and  offioen 
gether  dislihe^  because  it  is  burgesses  as  possibly  I  can, 
fitter  thef  attend  their  char-  who,  having  imnietliate  do- 
g's* at  that  time.  Make  your  pendance  upon  the  crown, 
cAotcs  rather  iy  partiadar  may  almoat  sway  the  business 
knowledge  of  men*s  interests  betwixt  the  two  partiea  which 
and  good  egeetions  to  our  way  they  please, 
lervfce. 

Sect.  80.  In  the  higher  86.  In  the  higher  House, 
HousOt  for  the  Prelates,  we  your  majesty  will  have,  I 
have  written  our  special  letter  trust,  the  bishops  wholly  for 
to  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  you.  The  titular  lords,  rath- 
addressing  him  therein  to  be  er  than  come  o? er  them- 
dirteted  bf  yourself.  selves,  will  put  their  proxies 

into  such  safe  hands  as  may 
be  thought  of  on  this  side  ;  and  in  the  rest,  yonr  majeaty 
haA  such  interest,  what  out  of  duty  to  the  crown,  and  ol^ 
noxiousneaa  in  theroaelvea,  aa  I  do  not  apprehend  mnoh  any 
difficulty  among  them. 

Beet.  9J.  Fw  the  Poors, 


87.  Ts'  fhaw,  or  to  aaj- 
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thai  their  fiwriesmofUmdl  thing  das  direotad  by  ytwr 
i%ap6$*d^  we  mou'd  harte  yon  inaiest7, 1  will,  vrith  »U  poa- 
ttmd  with  epeed  the  mamee  of  aibla  diligaaB*,  iMlf  myaalf 
those  there  in  wAom  jfoif  re-  ao  aooa  aalmOjunlntoad 
poee  «pecta<  trust.  And  in  voar  plaaswra4||M«|ii»  oioat 
€ase  yoar  Ust  eeumst  he  here  hambly  biaaanhnif  yoa  will 

ttime,  m$f  will  give  order  Uka  it  *  into  jrovr  fracioaa 
t  ail  HU  ftrnxies  be  sent  to  mamory  li|r#  aM|rii  Toar  maj- 
fon  with  hlanhs  to  he  assigned  aatj'a  apaadllhiwblation  in 
fA<rc.  In  general,  for  the  thia  grant  ^^tnaa  importa 
better  vreventing  of  nraetiees  tha  pruaoaii^  «f  yoor  nffiun 
and  duorders,  yon  f*atf  ««/•  in  ll&ia  plnoa,  and  ia  that  ra- 


fer  no  meetings,  during  the  apaot  vooehanfa  to  bast 
settimf  of  the  homsee,  save  as  mnch  nacoaveniantlj 
aniy  ta  jwMtc,  and  for  the  ba.  Wsmtwosi 

service  of  the  houses  bf  op- 
pointmentf  and  for  no  other 

1634,  April  IS. 

The  answers  contained  in 

the  apo^iles  are  made  fry  his 

majesty^  and  by  his  covunand- 

mteni  set  down  in  thismanner. 

John  Coii. 


A  COPY   OF  THB   PAPBB  OOlTTAINIltO  TBB  RBAD8   OF   THB  LORD  BTBAFrORD  8  ^A8T  8PBBCH,  WRIT 
BT  RI8  own  HAND,  A8  IT  WA8   LBPT   UPON  THB   SCAFFOLD. 

7.  Aoqnit  tha  king  oonatminad. 

8.  Beaaach  to  rapant. 

9.  Stmnga  way  to  writa  tha  baginning  of  laforauUioii 
aattlament  of  a  kingdom  in  blood  on  thamaalTas. 

10.  Baaaach  that  demand  may  rest  there. 

11.  Call  not  blood  on  themaarrea. 
19.  Die  in  the  faith  of  tha  Charch. 
13.  Pray  for  it,  and  daaiia  thair  prayers  with  ma. 


1.  I  coma  to  pay  tha  laat  debt  wa  owe  to  sin. 
S.  Rise  to  righteouanasa. 
S.  Die  wiUmrly. 

4.  PoigiYeaU. 

5.  Sahmtt  to  what  ia  rotad  jostica,  hot  my  iataatioBa  in- 
noesBt  from  sabrarting,  dto. 

6.  Wishing  nothing  mora  thaa  great  praqiarity  to  king 
and  people. 


♦y 


<f. 


■Wi/i.  r::/^.y/t/-^ 
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O^M.^i.«.o*oKiro  1  urkiok 
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**  iithoor  4  Wood  merelj  eays,  **  Before  he  (Pjm)  took 
a^ifree,  kc  icfr  tbe  Uniranity,  uid  went,  a*  I  cMectee,  to 
•e  e^  the  inat  of  ooart.** 

ft  It  hae  bees  incorrectly  stated  that  Pym  first  nt  as 
■mber  for  Tavisfoek ;  be  did  not  sit  fur  the  latter  borough 
^  Mae  jsars  after.  It  was  the  same  influence,  howeTer, 
■kick  rstanad  kia  for  beta  placea. 


I  Ath. 

/VtOW- 
MWd 

,  /.ada» 


CAueaeo  wiin  gnat  auu  i««iiu|{.    t  cauuufc  i«NNei  uweiiJQdiny 
this  note  with  the  following  quaint  lines  by  BavBMpi^ 
fanionsly  descriptive  of  a  personal  defect  of  Fit»Oao07^« 
**  Blind  poet  Homer  yon  do  equal  iae, 
Thongh  he  saw  more  with  none  than  with  neat  9fm: 
Oar  OaoflTry  Chancer,  who  wrote  quatatly  neat, 
in  verse  joa  match,  eqnml  bin  in  oohmH: 


i 


I 


•♦ 


JOHN  PYM.— 1584-1643. 


John  Pth,  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire 
*  esquire,**  was  born  at  Brymore,  in  his  fa- 
ther's county,  in  the  year  1684.  His  family, 
though  described  by  Clarendon  as  of  a  **  private 
(piality  and  condition  of  life,"*  were  rich  and 
of  very  old  descent ;  his  mother  was  afterward 
Lady  Rous  ,*  and  this  boy,  the  only  issue  of 
her  first  marriage^  was  sent,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1599,  to  Broadgate's  Hall,  now 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
as  a  gentleman  commoner.^  Here  he  made 
himself  remarkable,  not  only  by  quick  natural 
talents,  but  by  a  sleepless  and  unwearied  pur- 
suit of  every  study  he  took  in  hand.  Lord 
Clarendon  has  indulged  a  sneer  at  his  *'  parts," 
as  having  been  *'  rather  acquired  by  industry 
than  supplied  by  nature  or  adorned  by  art  ;"U 
hot  we  have  it  on  the  better  authority  of  An- 
thony a  Wood,  that  Pym's  lighter  accomplish- 
ments of  literature,  no  less  than  his  great 
learning  and  "  pregnant  parts,"  wore  admired 
in  the  University.  "  Charles  Filz-Geoffry,  the 
poet,  styled  the  said  Pym,  in  1601,  Pkaln  ieU- 
CUE — Lcpos  puelli.^''f 

It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  histories  that,  on 
leaving  Oxford,  Pym  entered  one  of  the  inns 
of  court  with  a  view  to  the  bar ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  good  authority  for  this.**  He  was 
throughout  life,  however,  remarkable  for  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  and  no  doubt 
lie  studied  them,  at  this  time,  with  the  almost 
certain  expectation  of  being  called  upon,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  the  side 
of  that  great  party  who  had  already,  by  no  un- 
equivocal signs  of  their  power  and  resolution, 
atartled  the  misgoverned  people  into  hope. 
He  had  certainly,  even  thus  early,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  great  Whig  nobleman  of 
the  day,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  ;  and  to  his  influ- 
ence, it  is  probable,  he  owed  that  appointment 
to  a  responsible  office  in  the  Exchequer,  in 
which,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  many  af- 
ter years  of  his  youth  were  passed,  and  where, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  habits  of  business,  and  great  financial 
akill,  which,  scarcely  less  than  his  genius  for 
popotor  government,  distinguished  him  through 
the  long  course  of  his  public  life. 

In  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  year 
1014,  the  name  of  "John  Pym"  is  to  be  found 
as  member  for  the  borough  of  Calne.ff  These 
were  the  returns  of  that  **  addle"  Parliament 


*  CIsmdon's  Hist.,  vol.  !▼.  (Oxford  «-<!.  of  182A).  p.  437. 

t  See  Ihe  dedicacioa  to  thit  sermon  daliverxl  at  the  fu- 
•eral  uf  this  ladj,  amun^  the  pamphlets  at  the  firitiith  M«- 
Mam. 

X  The  dedication  in  the  ■ermon  I  have  just  referred  to 
•videMtly  restricu  her  isaae  bf  Mr.  Pyn  to  the  great  sab- 
|ect  of  this  memoir. 

i  **  lo  ihe  vev  of  his  afe,**  says  Anthony  A  Wood,  "  fif- 
IMO,  beinir  then,  or  bood  after,  put  under  the  tuition  of 
Degory  Whear." 

I  ClarendWs  Hist.,  vol.  It.  (Oxford  ed.  of  18M),  p.  437. 

Y  Wu(id*8  Ath.  Oxoo.,  ed.  Bliss,  toI.  iii.,  p.  73. 

*•  Anthony  i.  Wood  merely  says.  •*  Before  he  (Pym)  took 
ft  degree,  he  left  the  University,  and  went,  «•  /  cenectee,  to 
OM  ef  the  inns  of  court.** 

ft  It  baa  been  incorrectly  stated  that  Pyn  first  sat  as 
■MSilier  for  Tariafoek ;  he  did  not  sit  for  the  latter  borough 
tall  seme  years  after.  It  was  the.  same  influence,  however, 
wlueh  retoraed  him  for  both  placea. 


which  has  been  before  described,*  and  which, 
**  meeting  according  to  their  summons,  such 
faces  appeared  there  as  made  the  court 
droop  ;"t  among  the  new  faces  were  those  of 
Pym  and  Went  worth. 

Upon  the  precipitate  dissolution  of  this  Par- 
liament, after  a  sitting  of  two  months,  several 
of  the  more  forward  members  were  called  be- 
fore the  council  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
If  Rushworth  is  correct  in  saying  that  Pym 
was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  James,  it 
mi^  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  was  one 
of  those  committed  on  the  present  occasion.^ 
It  is  certain  that  he  at  once  took  an  active 
shared  in  the  measures  of  the  opposition,  and 
the  "  maiden  speech"  of  such  an  accession  to 
the  popular  party  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  warrant  from  the  council-table. 

About  this  time  Pym  married  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  John  Hooker,  Esquire,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Somersetshire.  For  the  next 
six  yewB  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  con- 
nexion with  public  affairs.  These  years  were 
probably  passed  in  retirement,  where  the  mind 
docs  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  him, 
strengthening  himself,  in  the  calmness  of  do- 
mestic quiet,  for  the  absolute  devotion  of  his 
great  faculties  and  deep  affections  to  that  old 
cause  which  was  now  again,  not  dimly,  dawn- 
ing upon  the  world. 

In  the  year  1630  the  wife  of  Pym  died.  The 
private  memorials  of  this  great  man  are  too 
rare,  and  obtained  with  the  cost  of  too  much 
labour,  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  however  scanty  they  may  be.  What 
I  shall  now  quote  gives  a  grateful  sketch  of  the 
character  of  this  lady,  on  the  authority  of  an 
excellent  and  accomplished  man.  The  year  in 
which  she  died  witnessed  also  the  death  of 
Philippa,  Lady  Rous,  Pym*s  mother ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Lady  Rous,  a 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  famous  Charles 
Fitz-Geoffry,!!  which,  on  its  subsequent  publi- 
cation, he  dedicated  to  Pym. 


*  Life  of  Straflr«ird,^.  61. 

t  Wilson— in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  096. 

i  In  the  Reliquas  Wottoniane  (p.  443)  some  of  the  *<Te- 
fractory"  members  so  cornraitted  are  chamcteristinally  de- 
srribed  :  1st,  Sir  Walter  ehnte,  "who,  to  get  the  opinia« 
of  a  bold  man  sAer  he  had  lost  that  of  a  wise,  fell  one  morn- 
ing into  an  insipid  and  unseasonable  dcclamatiua  against 
the  tines  ;**  2d,  John  lloskina,  who  "  is  in  for  more  wit, 
and  for  licentiousness  baptized  freedom  ;**  3d,  Wentwovth, 
a  lawyer,  "  whose  fault  was  the  application  of  certain  texts 
in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to  the  matter  of  impositions  f  mnd, 
4th,  Christopher  Nevil,  "  a  young  gentleman  frrsh  fmm  the 
■ciiools,  who,  having  gathered  together  dirers  Latin  aen- 
tences  against  kings,  bound  them  up  in  a  long  speech.** 
These  are  the  only  names  specified,  bat  it  is  known  that 
upward  of  ten  men  were  committed. 

^  See  the  Journals. 

I  For  curious  notices  of  this  writer,  see  Wood*s  Ath. 
OlMi.,  rol.  ii.,  p.  607 ;  Mere*s  Wit's  Commonwealth,  pait 
i}.,  and  Ceosura  Litcraria.  He  was  thought  a  **  hishftow- 
cring  falcon"  in  poetry,  on  the  strength  of  a  raally  BMI  tad 
loftily- written  account,  in  Latin  rerse,  of  th«  w  ud  •> 
tions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  minor  coajiiiiiti—  jgi 
touched  with  grsce  and  feeling.  1  cannot  resist  eowrtodif 
this  note  with  the  following  quaint  lines  by  BUmSf  1^ 
ganiously  descriptive  of  a  personal  defect  of  Fit»Oafl0y^t 
'*  Blind  poet  Homer  you  do  equal ia«. 

Though  he  saw  more  with  none  than  with  neat  tyw: 

Our  Geoffry  Chaucer,  who  wroU  quaiaCly  neat, 
In  Ttiae  yon  match,  eqnal  him  in  oomiK: 
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**  I  present  you  here,"  he  writes  in  this  dedi- 1 
cation,  "  with  that  whereat  you  could  not  be , 
present,  your  dearest  mother's  funerall — a  la- 
bour I  could  willingly  have  spared,  if  God  had  ' 
been  so  pleased.     But,  seeing  the  great  Dis- ; 
poser  hath  otherwise  decreed,  I  gladly  publish  ' 
what  I  sorrowfully  preached.     Neither  will  I 
use  that  triviall  apology  for  this  publication — 
the  importunitie  of  friends.     I  confess  mine  j 
ambition   to  divulge  my  observance  of  that 
house  to  which  I  owe  my  best  endeavours.  .  .  . 
What  the  religious  cares  of  others  received 
with  some  comfort,  I  here  offer  to  your  judi- 
cious eye ;  that  as  you  are  interested  in  the 
same  sorrows,  so  you  may  be  partaker  of  the 
same  comforts.     Poor,  I  confcsse,  are  these 
of  mine  to  those  rich  ones  which  the  rare  girts  ^ 
of  nature  and  grace  afford  to  yourseife ;  yet  I 
herein  I  would  have  you  symbolize  with  the  | 
great  ones  of  this  world,  who,  although  they 
possess  whole  cities  and  kingdoms,  will  yet 
accept  an  offer  of  a  few  acres." 

"  You  may  well  take  up,"  *Fitz-Geoffry  con- 
tinues to  Pym,  *'  the  complaint  of  the  pathet- 
ical  prophet — '  I  am  the  man  that  have  seen 
affliction  :'  a  great  affliction,  first,  in  being  de- 
prived of  a  most  loving,  holy,  helpful!  wife ; 
whose  learning  rare  in  that  sex,  whose  vir- 
tues rarer  in  this  age,  whose  religion  the  rarest 
ornament  of  all  the  rest,  could  not  choose  but 
level  the  sorrow  of  losing  her  with  the  former 
comfort  of  enjoying  her.  This  crosse  is  now 
seconded  with  the  losse  of  a  dear  mother,  and 
such  a  mother  as  was  worthy  that  sonne,  who 
was  worthy  such  a  wife.  With  the  prophet's 
complaynt  I  doubt  not  but  you  also  take  up  his 
comfort :  *  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  beare 
the  yoke  in  his  youth.'  " 

"  I  have  fairly  gayned  by  this  publication, 
the  writer  concludes,  ••  if  hereby  you  take  no- 
tice of  my  thankfulnesse  to  yourseife,  the  world 
of  my  serviceablenesse  to  my  patron.  If  God 
shall  conferrc  a  farther  blessing  (as  commonly 
he  doth  in  all  good  attempts),  that  as  some  re- 
ceived comfort  in  hearing,  so  many  may  be  edi- 
fied by  reading  these  my  weake  endeavours, 
this  I  shall  esteeme  my  happinessc.  In  this 
hope,  bequeathing  the  successe  to  him  who  is 
able  to  doe  above  all  that  we  oan  doe  or  thinke, 
yourseife  to  his  chicfest  bleating,  my  best  af- 
fections to  your  worthy  selfe,  remaineth  yours 
in  all  love  and  duty,  Charles  Fitz-Gboffky."* 


Featured  you  are  like  Homer  in  one  «ye, 

Rightly  aamamed  the  sun  of  Geoffry.*' 

*  Death*!  Sermon  unto  the  Living,  delivered  at  the  fa- 
nerel  of  the  re^gious  Lady  Pbilipim,  4to,  1020.  From  the 
aermoa  itself  one  or  two  points,  touching  on  the  peraonal 
characteristics  of  Fym't  mother,  will  be  thought  worth  ex- 
tracting. "  Expect  not,"  says  the  preacher,  **  that  I  should 
speake  of  her  ancestors,  and  make  that  the  beginning  of  her 

E-ayse,  which  is  rather  the  prayse  of  others."  Fnnn  the 
Uowing  it  is  evident  that  the  first  husband  of  Lady  Phil' 
ippa,  the  father  of  Pym,  must  have  died  very  soon  after 
rym's  birth.  She  is  spoken  of  as  "  A  comfortable  helper 
to  her  loving  husband  (her  second  husband),  and  no  small 
support  of  so  great  a  house /or  more  than  thirtie  years*  con- 
timiance — and  an  especiall  ornament  unto  hospitalitie,  the 
long-continued  praise  of  that  house."  One  of  the  conclu- 
ding passages  of  the  sermon  is  eloquently  descriptive  of  this 
•zeellent  woman :  *'  She  who  not  long  sithenco  came  cheer- 
folly  into  this  place  un  the  Lord's  day  (as  her  godly  man- 
ner was),  hath  caused  us  mournfully  to  repayre  hither  on 
this  day.  She  who  used  to  come  in  her  coach,  is  now  carri- 
ed in  a  coffin.  She  who  used  to  heare  attentively  and  look 
•teadfaatly  on  the  preacher,  is  here  now  (so  much  of  her  as 
remaiootb),  but  can  neither  see  iwr  hear  the  preacher ;  hut 
in  silenca  proaoheth  to  the  prendber  himaelf,  nod  to  every  | 


I  Pym  was  now  lefl  with  five  young  children, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  ;*  and  he  did  not 
marry  again.  "  What  he  was  from  that  mo- 
ment,** says  a  learned  contemporary  divine, 
Dr.  Stephen  Marshall,  "  was  only  for  the  pub- 
lie  good :  in  and  for  this  he  lived — in  and  by 
this  he  died.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink  ;  his 
work,  his  exercise,  his  recreatton«  his  pleasure, 
his  ambition — his  all.**  Such  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions may  justly  describe  his  general  course 
of  life  thenceforward,  though  the  reader  will  be 
careful  not  to  construe  them  too  literally.  Pym 
never  was  a  candidate  for  the  hontrurs  of  ascet- 
icism :  ho  required  something  besides  an  im- 
peachment to  dine  upon,  and  was  not  content 
with  supping  off  a  religious  committee  ;  nor 
ever,  it  must  be  added,  did  the  heavy  distrac- 
tion of  public  affkfrs  bewilder  him  from  that  af- 
fectionate care  towards  his  children,  which  is 
observed  upon  by  many  of  those  who  were 
about  Jiim,  and  which  was  afterward  richly  rec- 
ompensed. In  this  respect  he  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  friend  Eliot.  His  second  son, 
Charles,  afterward  sat  with  him,t  a  fellow-la- 
bourer, in  the  I^ng  Parliament ;  and  the  name 
o(  his  eldest  son,  John,  appears  in  the  returns 
of  the  Short  Parliament,^  and  Also  in  the  list 
of  those  gallant  Parliamentarians  who  were 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Newburjr. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament'  of 
1620-21,  Pym  again  took  his  scat  for  Calne. 
A  series  of  truly  disgraceful  events^  had  filled 


hearer  and  beholder,  that  this  is  the  end  of  all  men.  And 
by  her  own  example  (which  is  the  life  of  {n'eaching)  sha 
oonfirmeth  the  doctrine,  that  neither  arms  nor  acntcheaos, 
nur  greatness  of  state,  nor  godliness  of  life,  nor  gifts  nf 
mind,  nor  mbriety  of  diet,  nor  art  of  physicke,  nor  husband's 
care,  cost,  mir  diligence  of  attendants,  nor  children's  teais, 
not  sighs  of  servanU,  nor  prayers  of  the  Church,  can  ex- 
cept us  from  that  common  condition  ;  for  if  they  could,  wa 
had  not  seen  this  great  aud  sad  assembly  hera  this  day.** 

Worthily,  from  the  bosom  of  such  a  mother,  can  we  imap 
gine  yoonff  Pym  instructed  to  the  great  achieveraenU  of 
his  aflnr  Ufe!  "The  boy,"  says  our  great  poet  Words- 
worth, **  is  father  to  the  man  ;"  so  also,  antidpntinf  Woida> 
worth,  Charles  Fitz-Geoffry  said  in  this  very  sermon.  Tha 
passage  is  quaint  and  curious,  but  pregnant  with  meaning. 
Speaking  from  the  text  of  death,  he  su<y«nly  braaks  f^iith 
thus :  "  For  that  is  the  end  of  ail  men.  Man  ia,  as  it  wen, 
a  book ;  his  birth  is  the  title-page ;  his  baptism,  the  epittia 
dedicatory  ;  his  gnians  and  crying,  the  epistle  to  the  reader; 
hii  infancie  mnd  childhood ^  the  argument  or  eontemts  oftkt 
whole  ensuing  treatise  ;  his  life  and  actions,  tho  suI^rcI; 
his  crimes  aud  errors,  the  faults  escaped  ;  his  repentaace, 
the  connexion.  Now  there  are  some  laive  volumes  in  fiJio, 
some  little  ones  in  sixteens ;  some  are  fayrer  bound,  aooa 
playner ;  some  in  strung  vellum,  soma  in  thin  paper .  sona 
whose  subject  is  piety  and  godlinesa,  some  (and  too  many 
such)  pamphlets  of  wantonesse  and  folly ;  but  in  the  last 
page  of  ovfTj  one  there  sUnds  a  word  which  is  Juus^  and 
this  is  the  last  word  in  every  book.  Such  is  the  life  at 
man :  some  lunger,  some  shorter,  some  stronger,  aiHne  weak^ 
er,  some  fairer,  some  coarser,  some  holy,  some  profane ;  bnt 
death  comes  in,  like  finis  at  the  last,  to  close  «p  the  whola; 
for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men.** 

*  See  the  Perfect  Dinmall,  No.  31,  from  11th  Daclntba 
18th  of  Dec.,  1643. 

t  For  the  Devonshire  borough  of  Beeralstone.  See  tha 
returns. 

t  Which  met  in  April,  1640.  He  sat  for  Pool,  in  Donet- 
shire. 

^  See  Life  of  Strafford,  p.  6S,  63.  Let  an  intolligent 
foreigner  describe  the  state  of  tha  public  mind  during  tha 
progress  of  these  evenU.  *'  Con«der,  for  pity's  sake,**  raaa 
uno  of  Count  Harley  de  Beaumont's  reporta,  **  what  must 
bo  the  state  and  conditiou  of  a  prince,  whiim  the  preachers 
publicly  from  the  pulpit  assail ;  whom  the  comMlmns  of 
the  metropolis  covertly  bring  upon  the  stage  ;  whose  wife 
attends  these  representations  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Ian|^ 
against  her  husbaitd :  whom  the  Parliam«ot  braves  And  de- 
spisos,  and  who  is  uoiversally  bared  by  the  whole  pe«»plo.** 
Let  me  complete  the  picture  by  refemnf  tha  render  to  an* 
than  ties  at  p.  63,  note  t)  coL  1 
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op  the  interval  since  the  last  dissolution,  but 
one  ol'  these  events  had  be^in  attended  with  a 
great  resutt  in  attaching  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
the  popular  party.  Hampden  aJso,  in  this  year, 
first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  preparations  for  the  session  we  observe  the 
first  formation  of  the  system  of  ParUamentary 
party  which  has  wrought  such  great  results, 
for  good  and  ill,  in  Enghind.  The  men  who 
were  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
hekl  constant  meetings  at  the  house  of  the 
great  antiquary.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  West- 
minster. Ilere  assembled,  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, the  men  of  learning  and  of  action — the 
ioteliectual  and  moral  power  of  England.  Here 
were  the  Pyms  and  Seldcns  leagu^ ;  Camden, 
('oke,  Noy,  Siowe,  Spclman.  Philips,  Mai  lory, 
Digges,  Usher,  Holland,  Carew,  Ficetwoo<l, 
and  Hakewcll,  acknowledged  a  conunon  object 
here.  The  famous  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, now  the  priceless  property  of  the  nation, 
foroished  to  these  meetings  the  precedents 
from  which  their  memorable  resolutions  were 
taken ;  and  from  within  its  walls  the  statutes 
of  the  great  days  of  England  were,  one  by  one, 
unrolled,  and  launched  in  succession  upon  the 
popular  mind.  May  we  not,  with  slight  altera- 
tiOD,  apply  to  it  the  matchless  language  of  Mil- 
tool  *  *'  Behold  now  that  mansion-iiouse  of 
liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with 
God's  protection  ;  behold  that  shop  of  war, 
with  its  anvils  and  hammers  working,  to  fash- 
WD  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
jnstire  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth  ;  behold 
the  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  no- 
tions and  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
reformation  !'* 

If  the  courtiers  drooped,  then,  at  the  last 
Parliament,  how  much  more  reason  had  they 
to  sink  down  at  this  I*  It  required  all  the  en- 
ergy and  intellect  of  Lord  Bacon — who  had 
then,  just  on  the  evo  of  his  terrible  fall,  attain- 
ed to  the  highest  summit  of  official  rank,  pow- 
er, and  fame— to  reassure  and  strengthen  them. 
Never,  he  told  the  king,  would  he  have  a  better 
ehance  of  success  with  a  Parliament  than  now, 
if,  taking  advantage  of  the  universal  depression 
of  the  Protestant  interest  abroad,  he  humoured 
the  anti-Catholic  zeal  of  the  popular  party  by 
asking  money  from  them  in  support  of  a  cru- 
sade to  be  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  Protestantism. t  James  could  only  half  un- 
derstand his  chancellor's  purpose ;  and  in  the 
speech  to  the  Conmions  on  their  day  of  meet- 
ings having  substituted  his  own  jargon  for  Ba- 

*  The  Ccmiit  Harliir  de  Biiaumont,  writing  from  Enar- 
hod  a  muath  tiefure  thta  Parlinment  met,  oliwnreii :  '*  An- 
4aeiuu«Un|;iiaf(e.offrnKiTF  picture*.  raluiniiiouM  pnniphli'i«. 
Umm  usual  fKrorannem  of  dvil  war,  am  ii>nimiia  here,  and 
aiv  ef  mptfiDia  doubly  stninpr  of  the  bitter  temper  of  men'M 
■loda.  Iieraute  in  this  uNjotry  meu  are  in  Kenerul  betu>r 
irpilar^d.ur  by  rha  ffuod  admiaistmtion  of  jiittire  are  mora 
k«pc  within  the  sphere  tif  their  duties.  Yiit  I  doubt  that 
aajr  treat  artiun  will  contc  »f  it.  inasmuch  as  the  kniir  will, 
in  cmae  of  need,  surely  join  tbt  strunf^r  puny."  This  was 
•oiTprtly  gu>-»s4.'d :  fur  m<»t  certainly,  had  James  been  in 
tliv  plai'e  of  Charles,  the  rivil  war  would  not  liave  been. 
A  Itule  bhislerinff.  and  he  would  have  yielded. 

t  See  Baean*s  works,  vol.  v.,  p.  531,  532.     Aikin*8  Life 
•f  James  1..  v..l.  li..  p.  194-198.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  20, 
II.    Pari,  liisturr.  rol.  ▼.,  p.  309-319.    Linfard,  vul.  ix. 
(8«o«d.j,p.M»-M5. 
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j  con's  grave  and  cautious  periods,^  he  managed 
>  to  foil  it  compleu^ly.     What  he  said  to  them 
!  was  meant  to  be  conciliatory,  but  it  waa  a  fee- 
'  ble  mixture  of  threats  and  supplications. 
i      The  Commons  listened  coldly,  and,  on  its 
'  conclusion,  turned  to  the  consideration  of  their 
privileges.     They  complained,  in  strong  terms, 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  memlH?rs  at  the 
I  close  of  the  last  Parliament  for  their  conduct 
in  that  house,  and  broadly  asserted  that  to  the 
I  House  itself  belonged  alone  the  right  of  judg- 
ing and  punishing  every  breach  of  decorum 
committed  within  its  walls.     The  king  in  vain 
attempted  to  parry  this  remonstrance,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  defer  to  it  by  a  solemn  assu- 
rance that  as  he  had  already  granted,  .so  it  was 
his  intention  thenceforward  to  maintain,  that 
liberty  of  sjR'cch  wljich  was  demanded  by  his 
faithful  (yommons.     Upon  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, they  voted  two  subsidies,  but  without 
tenths  or  fiAeenths ;  so  small  a  sum,  in  fact, 
that  it  only  left  tlie  king  more  completely  at 
their  feet.     James  hereupon,  with  liis  usual 
clever  folly,  returned  them  thanks  in  tiie  most 
grateful  terms,  t    Though  the  supply  Wiis  smalJ, 
he  preferred  it,  he  told  them,  to  millions,  be- 
cause it  was  so  freely  given  ;  lastly,  he  exhort- 
ed them,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  cunning,  to 
apply  to  the  redress  of  the  national  grievances, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  always  lind  him 
ready  "to  more  than  meet  them  half  way. ":t 

Avoiding,  with  quiet  indiflerence,  the  royal 
snare  thus  set  for  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
House  at  once  proposed  to  restrict  their  literal 
acceptation  of  his  majesty's  speech  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  it  only.  They  sent  him  hack  reso- 
lutions from  their  committees  of  inquiry,  lev- 
elled against  certain  notorious  monopolists,  who 
had  long  crippled  the  freedom  of  Eii;;lish  trade,^ 

*  This  ezprrssKin  may  startle  those  who  are  nrqnainted 
with  the  schoolmaster  tone  of  Bacon  in  addn  ssiiig  Parlia- 
niculs  geiierully,  yet  aglame  at  his  "  reavon*  fur  uwent- 
bluijc;  the  ParliuMient,"  which  is  drawn  up  with  very  )i;reat 
eloquence,  will  show  that  it  is  not  misplaced.  He  oI>scrves, 
at  Its  roncluhion,  "that  in  respect  of  so  Inny  intermission  of 
a  Parliament,  tbtt  times  may  have  introduced  rume  thinfa 
fit  to  be  reforiueil.  either  by  new  laws  or  by  the  incNJerate 
desires  of  our  Ioviuk  subjects  dutifullv  intimated  to  us, 
wherein  we  shall  ever  lie  no  less  remly  to  give  the  in  aU 
RTUcious  satiiifMclion  than  their  own  hearU  can  desire." 
Dw4iii*s  sultscqui.nt  arruganl  hpeerh  to  ihisviirv  I'arlMiiient 
-the  hauifbty  spiiit  ffoing  before  a  fall !— is  not  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  weighed  agateat  this  cautious  and  elaborate  com- 
position. 

t  See  Ro(jer  Coke's  Detection,  part  i.,  p.  111. 

I  See  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Coiumons,  p.  S23. 
Pari.  Iltst.,  vol.  v.,  p.  338,  Ac. 

^  Three  parent  mono)Milies  hod  iieen  the  esi«cia1  sabjcct 
of  diyrusAion  in  the  meetiugs  of  ihf>  o[>]>osilu>n,  as  abuses 
of  the  hi;fheht  degree  of  enormity  :  they  wore  those  for  the 
licensing  of  inns.  I  he  licenaing  of  hostelries,  ami  the  inana- 
facturc  of  gold  thread  ;  in  which  two  notorinus  prujci-tors, 
Muni|tessfm  and  Michel,  were  pretty  generally  known  to  be 
only  the  agents  of  lluckinghnm  and  his  family.  Ily  virtoe 
of  the  first  twn,  the  patentees  were  enalded  to  eztict  foi 
their  lircnites  whatever  sums  they  pleased  ;  and  on  the  re- 
fusal of  innkeepers  or  publicans  to  comply  with  iheir  arbi- 
trary extortions,  they  fined  or  threw  I  hem  into  prisim  at 
their  discretion.  Tlie  knaveries  and  oppn'ssionk  practised 
uihler  the  authority  of  the  third  |iatent  were  uiunifoM.  The 
niiino|M)Iisis  manufactured  thread  so  sranduloUKly  debased 
Willi  rop|K-r  thnt  it  was  said  (o  corrode  the  hands  of  the  ar* 
tificers  and  the  fl(:sh  of  those  who  wove  it.  Tliii  adultera- 
ted article  they  vended  at  an  arbitrary  and  evurlutant  |Ttce  ; 
and  if  thev  detected  any  (lersiins  in  making  or  selling  u  bet* 
ter  and  cheaper  article,  they  were  empowered  tn  hne  and 
imprison  such  interlopers,  without  law  ;  while  a  cluuse  in 
their  patent  pmtccled  themselves  from  all  actions  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  ha«e  been  liable  in  coiise<|uciice  of 
these  altacka  upim  the  liberty  and  pniperty  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  of  the  right  of  Marrhfeven  in  private  Imhiscs, 
which  they  aMQiiied.    (Aikin'i  Jamei  the  Firat,  vul.  ii.,  p. 
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and  against  some  officers  of  the  king*8  courts, 
by  whom  the  administration  of  justice  had  been 
for  some  time  openly  polluted.*  Of  the  com- 
mittees from  which  these  several  charges  em- 
anated, Pym  was  an  active  and  zealous  pro- 
moter, t 

The  king,  with  every  mean  desire  to  whee- 
dle money  from  the  Commons,^  was  by  this 
bold  course  startled  into  his  old  attitude  of 
blustering  arrogance ;  and  at  his  efbow  stood 
Buckingham,  who,  knowing  too  well  that  his 
brother.  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  would  be  struck 
down  along  with  the  other  state  criminals  now 
plainly  aimed  at  by  the  Commons,  urged  him 
at  once  to  a  dissolution ;  when,  from  a  little 
distance,  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  wily  Will- 
iams, then  creeping  slowly  .but  very  surely  up 
the  state  ladder,  "  Swim  with  the  tide,  and  you 
cannot  be  drowned.  If  you  assist  to  break  up 
this  Parliament,  being  now  in  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice, only  to  save  some  cormorants  who  have 
devoured  that  which  must  be  regorged,  you 
will  pluck  up  a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm 
yourself  Delay  not  one  day  before  you  give 
Sir  Edward  Villiers  a  commission  for  an  em- 
bassage to  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  or 
the  Northlands,  and  despatch  him  over  the  sea 
before  he  be  missed.  Those  empty  fellows. 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michel, 
let  them  he  made  victims  to  the  public  wrath, 
and  cast  all  monopolies  and  patents  of  griping 
projectors  into  the  Dead  Sea  after  them.  I 
have  searched  the  signet  office,  and  have  col- 
lected almost  forty,  which  I  have  hung  in  one 
bracelet,  and  are  fit  for  revocation.  Damn  all 
these  by  one  proclamation,  that  the  world  may 
see  that  the  king,  who  is  the  pilot  that  sits  at 
the  helm,  is  ready  to  play  the  pump  to  eject 
such  filth  as  grew  noisome  in  the  nostrils  of 
his  people.'*^  Ultimately  this  was  accepted  as 
a  piece  of  wise  counsel,  and,  observes  Hacket, 
*«  out  of  this  bud  the  dean'sll  advancement  very 
shortly  spread  out  into  a  blown  flower." 

Sir  Edward  Villiers  fled ;  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son— the  original  of  Massinger's  Overreach — 
and  his  creature  Sir  Francis  Michel  were  im- 
peached and  degraded ;  and  many  minor  offend- 
ers were  swept  down  in  the  same  righteous 

107.  Lioganl,  toI.  ix.,  p.  247, 248.)  *•  Oihert,"  nyn  Hack- 
et, **  r«m(iiiitntt«d  aninst  a  pack  %f  rhcatere,  who  procu- 
red the  moaonuly  ofguld  thread,  which,  wiih  their  spin- 
ning,  was  palpably  oirrupted  and  enibased.  These  K>lt 
flies  were  the  bolder,  because  Sir  Edward  Villiers  was  iii 
their  indenture  of  assoriatiou,  though  not  named  in  their 
patent."— Srrtata  Reterata,  p.  49. 

*  Among  these  were  Field,  bishop  of  Llandaff;  Sir  John 
fieonet,  judve  of  the  prerogative  court ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vel- 
verton,  the  kinif's  attorney- general. —See  Bacon,  ri..  383. 

t  In  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  a^^ainst  Floyde,  mto 
which  the  House  were  shortly  after  betrayed,  I  raniint  dis- 
cover that  Pym  took  any  active  share.  No  doubt,  however, 
in  the  melancholy  religious  excitement  that  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  then  in- 
Tariable  api>earanre  of  poprry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
afljnity  and  alliance  with  despotism,  Pym  did  not  resist  the 
l^encral  feeling.  I  shall  have  many  opportunities  fur  show- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  not  an  intolerant  man.  For  the 
circum^tanoes  of  Floyde's  case,  see  the  State  Trials,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  IIW.     Carte,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78-80. 

t  In  one  of  the  despatches  of  Tilli^rea,  then  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  I  find  a  shrewd  reason  given  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  c«iurt  to  secure,  by  any  expedient,  a  supply 
of  money  fnmi  Parliament.  By  that,  the  Frenchman  ar- 
fnes,  the  oppivition  will  be  "kept  io  check  ;"  for,  he  con- 
tinues, '*  however  ill  inclined  they  appear,  these  grar.tv  of 
aaoaey,  which  give  a  claim  on  their  property,  emmpel  them 
f  vrocted  with  more  gentUruu  mtd  rtverenctV 

k  See  llacket'a  Scnnia  Reserat^  p.  40. 50. 

I  WiUiMu  WM  at  this  time  Data  of  WeMaiatter. 


storm  of  popular  indignation.  aboTe  which,  mo- 
ving and  directing,  Pym  was  seen  pre-eminent 
So  especially  active  was  he  about  those  aflaira 
at  this  time,  that  the  king,  as  we  learn  from 
the  authority  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  singled  him 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  members  as  a  man  of 
"  a  very  ill-tempered  spirit."* 

The  most  melancholy  duty  of  this  famous  Par- 
liament remained  to  be  performed,  to  the  world's 
wonder  and  its  lasting  loss.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Sir  Robert  Philips  reported  to  the  House, 
as  chairman  of  one  of  its  committees  of  inqui- 
ry, that  they  had  received  information  respect- 
ing a  case  of  bribery  which  "  touched  the  hon- 
our of  so  great  a  man,  so  endowed  with  all 
parts  both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  be  would 
say  no  more  of  him,  not  being  able  to  say 
enough. "t  We  turn  aside,  with  deep  regret 
and  self-humiliation,  at  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
grace of  Lord  Bacon  ;  but,  careless  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Pope's  worthless  and  senseless  dis- 
tich,! it  is  only  just  that  we  should  remember, 
in  some  reassurance  of  the  goodness  as  weJl 
as  greatness  of  the  intellect,  that  Bacon's  sub- 
mission was  wrung  from  him  by  the  mean  and 
paltry  spite  of  Buckingham  ;^  that  lie  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers ;  never  cross-ex- 
amined any  of  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  nev- 
er adduced  any  on  his  own  behalf  It  becoaea 
us,  therefore,  using  his  own  most  affecting  ^h 
peal,  to  give  to  that  submission  **  a  benign  in- 
terpretation ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted 
spirits  and  an  oppressed  mind  are  more  safe  in 
being  deposited  in  a  noble  construction  than  in 
being  circled  with  any  reserved  caution.  When 
the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fount- 
ain of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice,  howsoever 


*  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  7S.  Wood  adds,  as  sane  sc^ 
ofT  to  the  king's  opinion,  that  Pym  was  not  without  crsat 
esteem  at  the  time,  as  a  -"  person  of  good  lanfaage,  volnlle 
tongue,  and  considerable  knowledge  in  the  niamoB  law." 

t  See  the  Commons'  Joamals,  p.  530-^58).  Pari,  llist, 
vol.  v.,  p.  350.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  S6.  State  Trials, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1088.  Clarendon  and  Carte  have  striven  to  rep* 
resent  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  as  the  result  of  private 
pique  and  resentment — in  the  one  case,  on  the  part  of  Cbhe ; 
in  the  other,  cm  that  of  Buckingham.  Whatever  may  han 
been  the  truth  in  either  case,  the  Commons,  having  had  tlis 
charges  submitted  to  them,  had  no  resource  but  that  whick 
they  adopted  :  and  the  deference  and  tendemen  exhibited 
by  them,  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  tuwunls  ths 
illustrious  accused,  was  truly  remarkable.     I  should  add 


that,  though  Coke  did  not  appear  prominently,  bis 
in  endeavouring  to  implicate  Bacon  in  Mompessoo's  cri«ei 
favours  the  supposition  of  his  having  done  his  best  to  facts 
the  original  committee  of  inquiry.  See  the  Joamals  sf 
March  0th,  and  Carte,  iv.,  74. 

X       "  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined 
The  wisest,  greatest,  aseanest  of  mankind  V* 

One  of  theae  superlatives  must  be  questi(med-4et  tbi 
common  sense  of  the  reader  determine  which. 

^  It  will  probably  be  in  the  reader's  reoollection  that  a 
servant  of  Bacon's  subsequently  said  very  distinctly,  tbst 
his  lord  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  king  frosa  making 
his  defence.  This  may  be  questioned  ;  but  can  it  be  qacs> 
tioned  that,  had  Baran  not  been  restrained  either  by  a  pos- 
itive command  of  James,  or,  at  least,  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  must  he  the  royal  wish,  he  might  have  palliated  his 
offence  in  a  very  great  degree  ?  Many  of  the  alleged  bnbss 
were,  in  reality,  the  customarjMxmipliments  to  chaacelloi*; 
and  of  the  worst  of  his  delinquencies  Buckingham  was  the 
sole  instigator — the  great  cause  and  origin,  as  any  one  whs 
reads  the  now  published  correspondence  nf  Bacon  and  Bndi- 
ingham  will  see  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  T» 
this,  indeed,  Lo^I  Bacon  alludes,  in  this  raenurial  of  ae> 
cess  to  the  king  in  1039.  *'  Of  my  offences,  far  be  H  froa 
me  to  say,  Dut  mtniam  eorvU,  vexmt  etiuurm  co/inni««,  hot 
I  will  say  that  I  have  good  warrant,  for  '  they  wera  not  tbs 
fteatest  oflanden  in  Israel  on  whoia  the  will  of  Shilo  folL*" 
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I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abases  of  th^; 
times.'*  It  was  with  this  feeling  the  manly 
and  earnest  mind  of  Jonson  contemplated  Ba- 
con's fall ;  for  he  had  celebrated  his  prosperit)  t 
and  would  not  shrink  from  him  in  his  years  of 
adrersity  and  sorrow.  »*  My  conceit  of  his  per- 
son was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honours ;  but  I  hare  and  do  reverence 
him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  lo 
himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever,  by  hia 
words,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ^ph 
In  his  adversity.  I  ever  prayed  that  God  woiihl 
give  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not 
want.  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or 
syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  cou}l1 
do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it 
manifest." 

Strengthened  by  the  great  good  they  had  al- 
ready achieved,  Pym  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  country  party  in  this  famous  Parliament  now 
addressed  themselves  to  subjects  which,  whil^ 
they  deeply  interested  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people,  involved,  as  they  well  knew,  some 
of  the  most  dearly-cherished  prejudices  of  tlip 
king.  A  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Protest- 
ant cause  in  the  Palatinate ;  some  repeal  of 
the  indulgence  granted  to  Catholics  in  the  nor>^ 
execution  of  the  penal  laws ;  destruction  of 
tlwe  treaties  that  had  been  concluded  with 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  to  the 
heavy  discouragement,  as  it  was  generally  felt. 
of  Protestantism ;  and,  finally,  arrest  of  the  ne- 
gotiations now  carrying  on  for  the  marriage  of 
tiie  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Spanish  Infante  ; 
these  questions  day  by  day  gathered  formida- 
ble influence  in  the  House,  and  at  last,  in  the 
litter  absence  of  any  signs  of  immediate  sup- 
ply, cflTectually  alarmed  James.  He  lost  tem- 
per and  patience,  and,  suddenly  dropping  the 
mask  he  had  worn  so  ill,  sent  an  intimation  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  expected  thetn 
to  adjourn  over  the  summer.  This  was  re- 
eeiTed  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  ;  much  an^ 
fry  parleying  followed ;  but  after  some  days' 
delay  both  houses  were  adjourned  by  royal  com- 
mission.  The  Commons,  however,  before  sep- 
arating, voted  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  re- 
solve to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  de- 
feoce  of  the  Protestant  cause*  (th6  reader  will 
keep  in  view  what  has  been  already  urged  f  re- 
specting the  inseparable  connexion  of  this  caube 
io  that  day  with  civil  freedom) ;  and  this  dee- 
laralion  was  **  sounded  forth,"  says  a  person 
who  was  present,  *«  with  the  voices  of  them  all 
withal  lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  so 
high  as  they  could  hold  them,  as  a  visible  tes- 
timony of  their  unanimous  consent,  in  such  sort 
that  the  like  had  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  Par- 
liameot." 

A  recess  of  five  months  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  whole  Church  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  the  king's  theology  suffered 
a  great  eclipse.  The  cause  is  worth  advertini^ 
to,  in  illustration  of  the  personal  positions  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  for  it  was  against 
thiscbss  of  men,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
that  Pym  first  showed  himself  **  concerned  and 
|Mssionate."t 


•  Pari.  Hist.,  toI.  t  ,  p.  47S,  473. 

t  Se«  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  0. 

I  Iliik  of  RetMl.,  Tol.  ir.,  p.  437. 


The  good,  easy  Archbishop  Abbot  happened 
to  have  joined  the  Lord  Zuuch  on  a  hunting- 
party  at  Bramzhiil  Park,  in  Hampshire.  Here 
his  grace,  having  singled  out  a  buck  one  morn- 
ing, **  and  warned  the  company  to  be  on  their 
frvard"  took  his  aim,  and,  as  the  accounts  say, 
**i/iroufrh  mistake  or  want  of  skill,"  shot  the  keep- 
er of  the  park,  who  was  passing  over  the  ground 
on  horseback.  A  verdict  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide was  returned ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
too  happy  to  be  lost,  wherefore  a  pack  of  his 
grace's  reverend  opponents  set  in  full  cry  after 
him,  urging  that  by  the  canon  law  he  had  be- 
come incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  or  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  His  leading  opponents  were  no  less 
than  four  bishops  elect,  all  of  whom,  under  the 
circumstances,  refused  to  receive  consecration 
at  his  hands,  and  took  their  stand,  very  pathet- 
ically, upon  impassable  scruples  of  conscience, 
to  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  gross  insult 
to  suggest  that,  with  two  at  least  of  these  four 
reverend  men,  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  disabled  archbishop  must  have 
been  strongly  present.  It  was,  in  fact,  notori- 
ous, that  Williams  and  Laud*  entertained  this 
hope.  The  sober  and  religious  people  of  Eng- 
land were,  meanwhile,  attentively  listening,  and 
from  the  high  places  in  Church  and  Stnte  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  but  an  agitation  of  the 
momentous  question  of  whether  the  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  and  shooting  were  allowable 
in  a  bishop.  James  suffered  all  the  throes  of  the 
strongest  theological  conceptions,  but  brought 
nothing  forth.  In  despair  of  his  own  delivery, 
he  at  last  appointed  a  commission  of  prelates 
and  canonists :  they  could  not  agree ;  but,  by 
way  of  a  compromise,  the  majority  proposed 
that  Abbot  should  be  absolved  from  all  irregu- 
larity ad  majorem  cautclam.  A n  agonizing  ques- 
tion followed :  Where  was  the  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  absolve  the  metropolitan  1  A  brill- 
iant thought  at  last  relieved  the  unprecedented 
difficulty.  It  was  suggested  that  the  king,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  possessed  exactly  that 
plenitude  of  power  which  in  Roman  Catholic 
(countries  resided  in  the  pope.  Whereupon 
Jtimes  issued  his  triumphant  commands  to  the 
eight  consecrated  bishops,  and  Abbot  was  par- 
doned forthwith,  upon  the  issue  of  a  solemn 
declaration  from  the  conclave  that "  the  hunting 
aforesaid  was  decent,  modest,  and  peaceable."! 


*  Laud  had  a  quarrel  of  twenty  jrean*  stondnf;  with  Ab- 
bot, whahati,  on  several  ocrahiniui,  nt  Oxford,  opposed  and 
ensured  him  on  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tondenciea 
of  doctrines  hnaintainrd  hjrhim  in  his  academical  exercises. 

t  This  will  probably  be  pnmounred  lo  have  been,  upon 
the  whole,  a  wise  as  well  as  important  decision,  and  in  cer- 
tainly not  without  even  present  application  tn  affiiirK  of  this 
•Oft.  There  is  a  kind  of  huntinir  nowaflays  indoUed  occa- 
sionally by  clersrymen  and  archdeacons  which  is  snythin; 
bat  decent  and  peaceable.  Ouck-shootin)^,  even  at  the  oc- 
casional risk  of  an  accidental  lues  of  life,  as  in  his  grace  of 
Cantert^ary's  case,  is  in  reality  nothinir  to  it.  It  may  b« 
Terr  much  the  fashion,  therefore,  when  we  see  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  partrid|re-sh<K>ting  or  fox-hunting,  to  pull  Anth 
our  Bibles,  and  nialie  a  parade  of  uur  acquaintance  with 
Pani  and  Timothy ;  but  the  pronrioty  of  the  practice  ia 
really  more  than  doubtful,  since  the  conseqnenres  may  be 
such  as  to  put  s'icioty  under  seriuus  disobJigation  to  the 
rash  hinderer  of  clerical  pastimes.  A  nhea-^uiit  i»  more  al- 
lowable sranit  than  a  peasant.  When  Domitian  left  off  fly- 
killing,  he  took  to  killing  Roman  citizens ;  and  our  timM 
have  witnessed  less  innocent  amosemrnts,  on  the  part  of 
the  clergr,  than  the  sports  of  the  field.  As  for  the  silenc* 
of  Holy  Writ  about  detooatora,  it  is  not  more  silent  «boQt 
detoDAton  than  «boot  Uwn  ilteTos  ind  mittM ;  and*  b^ 
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eontpst  between  the  English  Parliament  and 
the  English  king. 

They  began  by  professing  their  sorrow  at  the 
displeasure  shown  by  his  maje^ty^s  letter  to 
the  speaker,  while  they  took  comfort  to  them- 
selves in  the  assurance  of  his  grace  and  good- 
ness, and  of  their  own  faithfulness  and  loyal- 
ty. They  entreated  that  their  good  intentions 
might  *'  not  undeservedly  suffer  by  the  misin- 
fbmiation  of  partial  and  uncertain  reports, 
which  are  ever  unfaithful  intelligenoers,"  but 
that  his  majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  under- 
stand from  themselves,  and  not  from  others, 
what  their  humble  petition  and  declarati(»n,  re- 
solved upon  by  the  universal  voice  of  the 
House,  did  contain.  They  besceched,  also, 
that  his  majesty  would  not  henceforth  give 
credit  to  private  reports  against  all  or  any  of 
the  members  of  that  House,  on  whom  they 
themselves  should  not  have  inflicted  a  ccn- 
f«re,  but  that  they  might  ever  *'  stand  upright'' 
in  his  royal  judgment.  Adverting,  then,  to  the 
cause  of  their  assembling  in  Parliament,  and 
to  the  particulars  of  information  laid  before 
them  by  his  majesty*s  command,  they  inferred 
that  they  "  were  called  to  a  war,"  and  certain- 
ly w*ith  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  five  armies 
on  foot,  and  vrho  was  known  to  have  occupied 
the  lower  Palatinate;  and  hence  they  took 
credit  for  the  unprecedented  celerity  and  alac- 
rity with  which  their  zeal  for  his  majesty  and 
bis  posterity  had  prompted  them  to  proceed  in 
voting  the  necessary  supplies,  and  considering 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  hostilities.  To  this 
they  added,  that  although  they  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  honour  and  safety  of  his  majes- 
ty and  his  posterity ;  the  patrimony  of  his  chil- 
dren, invaded  and  possessed  by  their  enemies ; 
the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  were  matters  at  any  time  unfit  for 
their  deepest  consideration  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  that,  at  this  time,  they  were  clearly 
invited  to  it ;  and  that  the  mention  of  Popish 
recusants,  and  whatever  said  touching  the  hon- 
onr  of  the  King  of  Spain — in  which,  however, 
they  contended  that  they  had  observed  due 
bounds — had  necessarily  arisen  out  of  the  sub- 
ject. Next  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  in- 
radiog  his  majesty *s  undoubted  prerogative  in 
disposing  of  his  son  in  marriage,  but  maintain- 
ed that,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
commons  of  England,  who  have  a  large  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  the  king  and  royal  fam- 
ily, and  of  the  State  and  Commonwealth,  it  be- 
came them  to  offer  their  opinion  respecting  this 
matter.  On  these  considerations,  they  hoped 
that  his  majesty  would  now  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive their  petition  and  declaration  at  the 
hands  of  their  messengers,  to  read  and  favour- 
ably to  interpret  it,  and  to  give  answer  to  as 
much  of  it  as  relates  to  Popish  priests  and 
recusants,  to  the  passing  of  bills,  and  to  par- 
dons. The  declaration  ended  thus  :  **  And 
whereas  your  majesty  doth  seem  to  abiidgr. 
us  of  the  ancient  Uberty  of  Pariiament  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  jurisdiction,  and  just  liberty  of 
the  House,  and  other  proceedings  there  (where- 
in we  trust  in  God  we  shall  never  trangress 
the  bounds  of  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects) ;  a 
liberty  which  wc  assure  ourselves  so  wise  and 
BO  just  a  king  will  not  infringe,  the  same  being 
our  ancient  and  andoabted  ri^,  and  an  inherit- 


ance received  from  our  ancestors ;  without 
which  we  cannot  freely  debate,  nor  clearly  dis- 
cern of  things  in  question  before  us,  nor  truly 
inform  your  majesty ;  in  which  we  have  been 
confirmed  by  your  majesty^s  most  gracious  for- 
mer speeches  and  messages :  we  are,  there- 
fore, now  again  enforced,  in  all  humbleness,  to 
pray  your  majesty  to  allow  the  same,  and 
thereby  to  take  away  the  doubts  and  scruples 
your  majesty's  late  letter  to  our  speaker  hath 
wrought  upon  us."^ 

This  declaration,  with  the  original  petition, 
was  carried  to  the  king  at  Newmarket  by  Pym 
and  eleven  other  members  deputed  by  the 
House.  "  Chairs !"  cried  the  khig,  as  they  en- 
tered the  presence  chamber ;  **  chairs  !  here 
be  twar  kynges  comin' !"  In  the  interview 
which  followed  he  refused  to  receive  the  ori- 
ginal petition ;  and,  as  Roger  Coke  expresses  it, 
after  reading  the  second  declaration,  **  furled 
all  his  sails,  and  resolved  to  ride  out  this  storm 
of  the  Commons.**  In  other  words,  he  set  to 
work,  and  endited,  with  his  own  hand,  an  enor- 
mously long  rejoinder,  which  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated and  abridged  from  the  rich  Scotch  dialectt 
of  the  original. 

He  began  by  applying  to  the  case  some  words 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  addressed  to  an  insolent 
ambassador .-  **  We  looked  for  an  ambassador 
— ^we  have  received  a  herald."  So,  he  assert- 
ed, he  had  looked  for  thanksgiving  from  the 
Commons  fair  all  the  *'  points  of  grace"  he  had 
conceded  to  them.  **  But  not  only,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  have  we  heard  no  news  of  all  this, 
but  contrary,  great  complaints  of  the  danger  of 
religion  within  this  kingdom,  tacitly  implying 
our  ill-govcmmeot  in  this  point.  And  we 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  your  duties, 
that  are  the  representative  body  of  our  people, 
so  to  distaste  them  with  our  government; 
whereas,  by  the  contrary,  it  is  your  duty,  with 
all  your  endeavours,  to  kindle  more  and  more 
a  dutiful  and  thankful  love  in  the  people's  hearts 
towards  us,  for  our  just  and  gracious  govern- 
ment." In  respect  to  their  taxing  him  with 
trusting  uncertain  reports  and  partial  informa- 
tions, he  proceeded  thus:  **We  wish  you  to 
remember  that  we  are  an  old  and  experien 
ced  king,  needing  no  such  lessons,  being  in 
our  conscience  freest  of  any  king  ulive  from 
hearing  or  trusting  idle  reports;"  and  as  to 
their  petition  in  particular,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  had  made  their  own  messengers  com- 
pare the  copy  of  it  which  they  brought  with  that 
which  he  had  received  before,  which  corre- 
sponded exactly,  excepting  a  concluding  sen- 
tence added  by  them  afterward.  Having  thua 
satisfied  himself  with  a  reason  which  did  not 
even  glance  at  the  gross  breach  of  privilege 
complained  of,  bo  next  told  them,  that  if,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  contents  of  their  petition,  he 
had  received  it,  to  his  own  great  dishunour,  he 
could  have  returned  nothing  to  their  messen- 
giTs  but  that  he  judged  it  unlawful  and  unwor- 
thy of  an  answer.  *•  For,"  he  observes,  **  aa 
to  your  conclusion  thereof,  it  is  nothing  hut  pro- 
ttttalio  eontraria  fmeto ;  for  in  the  body  of  your 
petition  you  usurp  upon  our  prerogative  royal, 
and  meddle  with  things  far  above  your  reach. 


•  Auihworth.  toI.  i.,  p.  4A.    Pari.  Uiit.,  vol.  v.,  p.  4M. 
Aikhi't  JftiMt  lh«  Pint,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S8t,  884. 
t  Bofw  OriM,  voL  i.,  p.  Itl. 
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and  then,  in  the  conclusion,  you  protest  the 
contrary ;  as  if  a  robber  would  take  a  man's 
purse,  and  then  protest  he  meant  not  to  rob 
him.'*  He  denied  that  the  communications 
made  by  him  to  the  House  could  in  any  manner 
authorize  their  proceedings.  He  had,  indeed, 
made  known  that  he  was  resolved  by  war  to  re- 
gain the  Palatinate,  if  otherwise  he  could  not ; 
and  had  invited  them  to  advise  upon  a  supply 
for  keeping  the  forces  there  from  disbanding, 
and  raising  an  army  in  the  spring.  "Now 
what  inference,^*  he  continues,  "  can  be  made 
upon  this,  that  therefore  we  must  presently 
denounce  war  against  the  King  of  Spain,  break 
our  dearest  son*s  match,  and  match  him  to  one 
of  our  religion,  let  the  world  judge.  The  dif- 
ference is  no  greater  than  if  we  would  tell  a 
meit^hant  that  we  had  great  need  to  borrow 
money  from  him  for  raising  an  army ;  that 
thereupon  it  would  follow  that  we  were  bound 
to  follow  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  tho 
war,  and  all  things  depending  thereupon.  But 
yet,  not  contenting  yourselves  with  this  excuse 
of  yours,  which  indeed  cannot  hold  water,  you 
come  after  to  a  direct  contradiction,  saying 
that  the  honour  and  safety  of  us  and  our  pos- 
terity, the  patrimony  of  our  children,  invaded 
and  possessed  by  their  enemies,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  religion  and  state  of  our  kingdom,  are 
matters  at  any  time  not  unfit  for  your  deepest 
considerations  in  Parliament.  To  this  gener- 
ality wo  answer,  with  the  logicians,  that  where 
all  things  are  contained  nothing  is  omitted. 
So  this  plen {potency  of  yours  invests  you  with 
all  power  upnon  earth,  lacking  nothing  hut  the 
Pope's,  to  have  the  keys,  also,  both  of  heaven 
and  purgatory.  And  to  this  vast  generality  of 
yours  we  can  give  no  other  answer,  for  it  will 
trouble  all  the  best  lawyers  in  the  House  to 
make  a  good  commentary  upon  it.  For  so  did 
the  Puritan  ministers  in  Scotland  bring  all 
kind  of  causes  within  the  compass  of  their  ju- 
risdiction, saying  that  it  was  the  Churches  of- 
fice to  judge  of  slander,  and  there  could  be  no 
kind  of  crime  or  fault  committed  but  there  was 
a  slander  in  it,  either  against  God,  the  king,  or 
their  neighbour:  or  like  Bellarmine's  distinc- 
tion of  the  Pope*s  power  over  kings,  in  ordine 
ad  tvirittuilia,  whereby  ho  gives  them  all  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  over  them.*'  With  respect 
to  the  war,  he  then  professed  in  general  tenns 
that  he  would  suffer  no  consideration,  not  even 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  to  interfere  with  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  boasted  that 
by  his  intervention  with  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  archduchess  in  Flanders,  he  had  already 
preserved  it  from  farther  conquest  for  a  whole 
year.  *'  But,"  he  added,  *'  because  we  conceive 
that  ye  coaple  this  war  of  the  Palatinate  with 
the  cause  of  religion,  we  must  a  little  unfold 
yoor  eyes  therein."  And  he  proceeded,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  historic  truth,  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  of  Bohemia,  and  the  conse- 
quent oppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Germa- 
ny, on  the  ambition  of  his  son-in-law,  and  his 
onjust  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  another.  He 
severely  reprinumded  the  Parliament,  next,  for 
the  terms  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  and  his 
inordinate  ambition  were  spoken  of  in  their  pe- 
tition, not  to  allude  to  "  the  particular  ejacula- 
tions of  some  foul-mouthed  orators  in  your 
house  against  the  honour  of  that  king's  crown 


and  state."  Respecting  the  prince's  marriage, 
he  professed  himself  indignant  that  the  Houae 
should  not  place  so  much  confidence  in  his  re- 
ligion and  wisdom  as  to  rely  on  his  former  dee- 
laration,  that  religion  should  receive  no  injair 
by  it ;  and  then  informed  them  that  he  was  al- 
ready too  much  advanced  in  the  treaty  to  re- 
tract with  honour.  After  much  more  objorga^ 
tory  language  respecting  what  be  treats  m 
their  unpardonable  presumption,  quoting  the 
proverb,  Ne  mtor  uUra  cremdmrn,  he  conde- 
scends— ungraciously  enough,  but  yet  oat  of  a 
sort  of  ungainly  desire  of  seeming  to  concUiata 
— to  explain  away,  in  some  degree,  his  general 
prohibition  of  their  meddling  with  matters  of 
government  and  mysteries  of  state,  accosinf 
tiiem,  at  the  same  time,  of  misplacing  and  mis* 
judging  his  sentences,  as  "  a  scholar  would  be 
ashamed  so  to  misplace  and  misjudge' any  sen- 
tences in  another  man's  book."  With  tlie  fol> 
lowing  very  startling  passage  he  at  last  con- 
cludes :  *'  And  although  we  cannot  allow  of 
the  style,  calling  it  your  ancient  and  undmtbitd 
right  and  inkeritanct,  but  could  rather  ha^e 
wished  that  ye  had  said  that  yonr  pnvilegee 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of 
our  ancestors  and  us  (for  most  of  them  noir 
from  precedents,  which  shows  raUier  a  toiern- 
tion  than  inheritance),  yet  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  our  royal  assurance  that,  as  long  as 
you  contain  yourselves  within  the  limits  ef 
your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain 
and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privile- 
ges as  ever  any  of  our  predecessors  were— 
nay,  as  to  preserve  our  own  royal  prerogative ; 
so  as  your  house  shall  only  have  need  to  be* 
ware  to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  which  would  enforce  us,  or  any  jnat 
king,  to  retrench  them  of  their  privileges  that 
would  pare  his  prerogative  and  flowers  of  the 
crown.  But  of  this  we  hope  there  never  shall 
be  cause  given."* 

This  letter  had  not  been  long  despatched, 
when  symptoms  of  alarm  broke  out  at  the 
court.  Williams  recommended  the  qoalifiear 
tion  of  its  terms  *'  with  some  mild  and  nohle 
exposition  ;"t  and  the  king  prepared  to  adopt 
this  suggestion,  after  he  was  tofal  that  the 
Commons,  on  receiving  his  letter,  had  on  the 
instant  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  pro- 
test. Secretary  Calvert  accordingly  went  down 
to  the  House  with  an  explanatory  m^Bsage 
from  the  king,  wherein,  while  he  reiterated 
his  assurances  respecting  their  privileges,  and 
tacitly  withdrew  the  menace  that  rendered 
them  precarious,  he  said  that  he  could  not  with 
patience  endure  his  subjects  to  use  such  anti* 
monarchical  words  to  him  concerning  their  lib- 
erties as  **  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  in- 
heritance," without  subjoining  that  they  were 
granted  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  house  heard  this  coldly.  Cal- 
vert and  the  other  ministers,  seeing  the  cominf 
storm,  made  a  still  more  desperate  eflTort  to 
avert  it  by  admitting  the  king's  closing  ezpres* 
sions  in  the  original  letter  to  be  tncapable  of 
defence,  and  cafiing  them  a  slip  of  the  pen  at 
the  close  of  a  long  answer. t    This  availed  as 


*  Pari.  Hist.,  rol.  v.,  p.  497.  907. 

t  Sm  kit  cariou  Uttar  in  thfl  Cabala,  p.  09.    Mia  Aikfa 
if  in  error  in  •apporiof  that  this  1  ..     .   > 

nMUch  of  the  kinf*!  letter. 

I  See  HaUaM'i  CoBit.  Hiit^  VOL  ii.,  ^  900. 
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litrle  as  the  former.  The  last  and  worst  expe- 
dient was  then  resorted  to,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House  received  notice  of  instant  adjournment 
till  the  ensuing  February. 

In  this  ext/emity  the  leaders  of  this  great 
Parliament  acquitted  themselves  with  memo- 
rable courage.  Nothing,  they  said,  should  sep- 
arate them  till  they  had  placed  on  record  a  pro- 
test against  the  monstrous  pretensions  of 
James.  The  time  that  remained  to  them  was 
indeed  short,  hut  they  proved  it  long  enough 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  act  which  exert- 
ed a  sensible  influence  on  the  contest  between 
the  people  and  the  king  up  to  its  very  close. 
All  that  was  done  in  the  most  celebrated  Par- 
liaments of  Charles  followed,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, from  what  was  done  now. 

instantly  upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice  of 
adjournment,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  king's  letter  had  been  re- 
ferred ;  some  time  passed  in  debate  meanwhile, 
and  it  was  not,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  king's 
subsequent  proclamation,*  until  **  six  o*clock  at 
night,  by  candle-light,**  a  thing  unprecedented 
IB  those  days,  '*  that  the  said  committee  brought 
into  the  House  a  protestation  (to  whom  made 
appears  not)  concerning  their  liberties.*'  This 
assertion  of  ignorance  on  the  king's  part,  as  to 
whom  the  protestation  was  made,  emphatical- 
ly points  out  the  nobler  quarter  to  which  it  ad- 
dressed itself— the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people.  To  them  it  was  made,  and,  sinking 
into  their  hearts,  met  with  a  fruitful  and  con- 
genial soil.  After  a  long  and  earnest  debate, 
advancing  to  a  very  late  hour,  the  protestation 
was  entered  "  as  of  record*'  upon  the  journals 
in  the  following  ever-memorable  words : 

'*Tho  Commons  now  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  con- 
cerning sundry  liberties,  franchises,  and  privi. 
leges  of  Parliament,  do  make  this  protestation 
following :  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inherit- 
ance of  the  people  of  England :  and  that  the 
arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king, 
state,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England^  and  the  maintenance  and 
making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and 
grievances  which  daily  happen  within  this 
realm,  arc  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  coun- 
cil and  delate  in  Parliament .  and  that  in  the 
liandling  and  proceeding  of 'those  businesses, 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Parliament  hath, 
and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech 
to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  con- 
dosion  the  same:  and  that  the  Commons  in 
Piriiament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to 
treat  of  these  matters  in  such  order  as  in  their 
judgments  shall  seem  fittest :  and  that  every 
member  of  th6  said  House  hath  like  freedom 
hota  all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  mo- 
lettation  (other  than  by  censure  of  the  House 
itaclf )  for  or  concerning  any  speaking,  or  rea- 
soning, or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters 
toaching  the  Pariiameot,  or  Parliament  busi- 
ness :  and  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be 
complained  of  and  questioned  for  anything  done 
or  said  in  Parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  show- 


•  8««  Pirl.  Hitt,  Tol.  T.,  p.  514-10.    Uemorial  of  th* 
Kmg't  Remsmt/t  d—trwfftMg  tka  Protettation  of  Uu  Corn- 


ed to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all 
the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  bcl'oro 
the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  informa- 
tion.'** 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  courtiers,  it  may  bo 
supposed,  in  communicating  intelligence  of  this 
act  to  the  king,  who  instantly,  frantic  with 
spite  and  outraged  imbecility,  hurried  up  to 
Tendon  from  Newmarket,  hastily  assembled 
around  him  at  Whitehall  the  privy  council  and 
six  of  the  judges  who  happened  to  be  in  town, 
sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  commanding  him  to  produce  his  journal- 
book,  tore  out  the  protestation  with  his  own 
hand,  and  ordered  the  deed  to  be  registered  by 
an  act  of  council.  His  next  exploit  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Parhament.f  This  he  did  by  procla- 
mation, assigning  as  the  necessity  which  had 
driven  him  to  it,  the  "  inordinate  liberty"  as- 
sumed by  some  "  particular  members  of  the 
House"  —  '*  evil-tempered  spirits"  who  sowed 
tares  among  the  corn .''%  Finally,  he  summoned 
these  "evil-tcmpered  spirits"  before  the  counr 
cil-tablc  in  the  persons  of  Coke,  Philips,  Pym, 
and  Mallory,  and,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  exact  submission  from  them,  committed 
them  to  separate  prisons. 

I  have  found,  and  will  here  quote,  a  curious 
letter  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  im- 
prisonments, which  have  been  sometimes  spo- 
ken of  by  writers  of  the  court  party  as  though 
they  spoke  of  matters  comparatively  trifling — 
a  sort  of  temporary  detention  or  honourable 
arrest.  What  follows  will  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  dangers  to  which  men  of  high  birth 
and  fortune  were  now  content  to  expose  them- 
selves, in  the  hope,  by  such  means,  of  still 
moro  quickening  the  sympathies  and  strength- 
ening the  purposes  of  the  mass  of  the  common 
people.  It  describes  the  capture  and  impris- 
onment of  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Pym's  intimate 
friend  on  the  occasion  now  in  question ;  and 
describes,  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
course  adopted,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  reason,  towards  Pym  himself.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition  from  Francis  Philips 
to  King  James,  praying  for  the  release  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Robert. 

"  It  is  not  for  myself,"  he  writes,  "  I  thus 
implore  your  majesty's  grace,  but  for  one  that 
is  far  more  worthy,  and  in  whom  all  that  I  am 
consists — my  dear  brother ;  who,  I  know  not 
by  what  misfortune,  hath  fallen,  or  rather  been 
pushed,  into  your  majesty*8  displeasure  ;  nut  in 
dark  and  crooked  ways,  as  corrupt  and  ill-af- 
fected subjects  use  to  walk,  and  ncer  to  break 
their  necks  in,  but  even  in  the  great  road, 
which  both  himself  and  all  good  Englishmen 
that  know  not  the  paths  of  the  court,  would 
have  sworn  would  have  led  most  safely  and 


*  Rush  worth,  rol.,  i.,  p.  53. 

t  A  ludicrouB  anecdote  of  what  rerr  ominoasly  befHl  tht 
king  ua  the  same  day  ia  given  in  a  manaacrift  letter  of  the 
lime.  '*The  Parliament  was,  on  Wednesday,  cleune  dia- 
sultred  by  proclamation.  Tlie  same  day  his  man  niiie  br 
coach  to  Theobald's  to  dinner,  not  intendinj;,  as  the  f>|)eech 
is,  fi  returne  till  towards  Easter.  Alter  dinner,  ryding  on 
horseback  abroad,  bis  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his  nisjestte 
into  the  New  River,  whvre  the  ice  brake :  he  frll  in,  ao 
that  nothing  bat  his  iKMts  were  seene.  Sir  Richard  Yonv 
was  next,  who  alighted,  went  into  the  water,  ami  lifted 
him  oat.  There  came  much  water  out  of  his  mouth  and 
bodie ;  his  majestie  rode  back  to  Theobald's,  went  into  a 
warme  bed,  and,  as  we  hears,  is  well,  which  God  rontinoe.** 
—Had.  UUa.,  MO.  t  Ruhworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  M. 
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most  directly  to  your  majesty's  service  Irora 
your  majesty's  displeasure.  There  needs  no 
other  invention  to  crusifie  a  generous  and  hon- 
est-niindud  suppliant,  upon  whom  hath  issued 
and  been  derived  a  whole  torrent  of  exemplary 
punishment,  wherein  his  reputation,  his  person, 
and  his  estate  grievously  suffered ;  for^  having 
{upon  the  last  proce»a  of  Parliament)  retired  him- 
telf  to  his  poor  house  in  the  eonntrey^  with  hape 
a  while  to  breathe  after  these  troublesome  affairs, 
and  still  breathing  nothing  but  your  majesty*s  ier- 
vice,  he  was  sent  for ,  ere  he  had  finished  his  Christ- 
mas ^  by  a  sergeant  at  arms,  who  arrested  him  in 
his  own  house,  with  as  much  terror  as  belongs  to 
the  apprehending  of  treason  itself;  but  (thanks  be 
to  God)  his  conscience  never  started,  and  his 
obedience  herein  showed  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  authority  to  surprise  it ;  for  at  the 
instant,  without  asking  one  minute^s  time  of  reso- 
lution, he  rendered  himself  to  the  officer* s  discretion, 
who  (according  to  his  directions)  brought  him 
up  captive,  and  presented  him  at  the  council- 
table  as  a  delinquent,  from  whence  he  was  as 
soon  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  ever 
since  hath  been  kept  close  prisoner,  and  that  with 
so  strict  a  hand,  as  his  men  beloved  wife  and  my- 
self, hiving  some  t\me  since  urgent  and  unfeigned 
occasion  to  speak  with  him  about  some  private  bu- 
siness of  his  family,  and  hereupon  making  hum- 
ble petition  to  the  lords  of  your  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council  for  tho  favour  of  ac- 
cess, we  were,  to  our  great  discomforts,  denied  it ; 
by  reason,  as  their  lordships  were  pleased  to 
declare  unto  us,  that  he  had  not  satisfied  your 
majesty  fully  in  some  points,  which  is  so  far 
from  being  his  fault,  as,  I  dare  say,  it  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  affliction,  that  he  sees  him- 
self debarred  from  the  means  of  doing  it.  The 
lords  commissioners  that  were  appointed  by 
your  majesty  to  examine  his  offence,  since  the 
first  week  of  his  imprisonment  have  not  done 
him  the  honour  to  be  with  him,  by  which  means 
nut  only  his  body,  but  (the  most  part  of  his 
mind)  his  humble  intentions  to  your  majesty, 
are  kept  in  restraint.  May  it  please,  therefore, 
your  most  excellent  majesty,  now  at  length,  af- 
ter five  months*  imprisonment  and  extreme  durance, 
to  ordain  such  expedition  in  this  cause  as  may 
stand  with  your  justice,  and  yet  not  avert  your 
mercy — cither  of  them  will  serve  our  turns — 
but  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  your  royal 
and  gracious  inclination  will  best  accomplish 
our  desire.  To  live  still  in  close  prison  is  all  one 
as  to  be  buried  alive ;  and  for  a  man  that  hath  any 
hope  of  salvation,  it  were  belter  to  pray  for  the  day 
0^ judgment  than  to  lie  languishing  in  such  wa- 
king misery ;  yet  not  ours,  but  your  majesty's 
will  be  done." 

A  subsequent  passage  of  the  petition  runs 
thus :  '*  If  (I  say)  it  be  not  yet  time  to  have 
mercy,  but  that  he  must  still  remain  within  the 
walls  of  bondage  to  expiate  that  which  he  did  in 
these  privileged  ones,  my  hope  is  that  he  will 
die  at  any  time  for  your  majesty's  service,  and 
will  find  patience  to  live  anywhere  for  your 
majesty's  pleasure ;  only  thus  much  let  me  be- 
seech your  majesty's  grace,  again  and  again, 
not  to  deny  your  humble  and  most  obedient 
suppliant,  that  you  will,  at  least,  be  pleased  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  sufferings  so  far  as  to 
grant  him  the  liberty  of  the  Tower,  that  he  may 
no  longer  groaa  unider  the  burthtn  of  thoee  in- 


commodities  which  daily  prejudice  his  health 
and  fortune  in  a  higher  degree  (I  believe)  than 
either  your  majesty  knows  or  intends." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  the  king ;  and 
under  this  kind  of  restraint  Pym  and  his  friei^ 
were  all,  with  one  exception,*  kept  dose  pria- 
oners,t  until,  as  Roger  Coke  states,  the  break- 
ing of  the  Spanish  match  necessitated  the  kiaf 
to  call  another  Parliament.  Such  sufferiflga, 
however,  while  they  excite  all  the  sympathiea 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  are  much  too  high  for 
pity.  *'  I  had  rather,"  said  Pymt  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  *'  I  had  rather  suffer  for  speak- 
ing the  truth,  than  that  the  truth  sbenld  auffiBr 
for  want  of  my  speaking."  The  priaona  of 
such  men  are  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy  and 
patriotism. 

The  last  Parliament  of  James  was  stimmoQ- 
ed,  and  Pym,  having  obtained  his  release,  again 
sat  for  Calne.  The  proceedings  of  this  Pariia- 
ment  have  been  followed  so  minutely  in  the 
biography  of  Eliot,^  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  hero  than  that  Pym*s  exertions,  da- 
ring its  continuance,  were  chiefly  employed 
upon  tho  declaratory  statute  against  monopo* 
lies,  and  against  the  delinquencies  of  the  liord- 
treasurer  Middlesex. 

James  died,  and  Charles  ascended  the  throne. 
The  precise  condition  of  affairs  at  this  junc- 
ture has  been  dready  placed  before  the  read- 
er; II  and  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remind 
him,  that  the  bitter  distrust  awakened  in  the 
English  people  towards  their  young  king  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol's  exposure  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  breach  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  was  ag- 
gravated by  ostentatious  and  ill-timed  indul- 
gences granted  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  immediately  upon  Charlea*o 
accession.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, the  first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign  i 
when  Pym  took  his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  i 
member  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  in  Der- 
onshire,  which  he  represented  in  all  aucoeed- 
ing  Parliaments  till  his  death. 

The  first  matter  we  find  him  engaged  in 
herei^  was  the  case  of  the  king's  chaplain,  Doc- 


This  exception  wm  in  the  case  of  Seldea,  who,  tbo«^ 
not  a  member  of  the  Parliunent,  had  been  ounsalted  taj  A 


and  given  rcrf  decisive  opiniooa  rtapectinf  <. 
privilege.  He  was  released  in  consequence  of  the  i 
intercession  uf  the  subtle  Lord-keeper  Williams,  an  extnct 
ftoBd  whuae  letur  on  this  snbjecl,  addressed  to  Bwkiag^ 
ham,  supplies  us  with  one  or  two  carious  hints  of  ehandtr. 
"  Now,*'  says  aur  artful  bishop,  "  poor  Mr.  SeJden  patiboai 
your  lordship's  mediation  and  favour.  He  and  the  worid 
take  knowledge  of  that  favour  jrour  lordship  hatb  erer  a^ 
fotded  my  motions  ;  and  myself,  without  the  motion  of  any ; 
and  so  draweih  me  along  to  entreat  for  him,  the  which  I  d» 
the  more  boldly,  because,  by  his  letter  encloaed,  he  balk 
abscrfutely  denied  that  ever  bo  gave  the  least  apyiullioa 
of  that  power  of  iodicature  lately  usurped  by  the  Haam  of 
Commons.  My  lord,  the  man  kmtk  exetUent  fsrU,  mkiA 
nuiy  be  diverted  from  an  afeetation  of  applaue  of  idle  pf- 
pie  to  do  tonu  good  and  useful  ierviee  to  kfis  ntmesty.  Jb 
If  but  young,  mud  it  is  the  fu-ot  ofemee  tkut  ever  he  eammU- 
ted  aguinet  the  king.  I  presume,  therefore,  to  leaT*  hia 
to  your  lordship's  mercy  and  charity."— Haeket's  Srriua 
ReseraU,  part  i.,  p.  09.  Doctor  Racket  proceeds,  after  fiv* 
ing  this  letter,  in  his  characteristic  style:  **Thaaa  mdk 
words  mollified  anger,  and  Mr.  SeUen  was  releaaed  bj  lb* 
next  pacquet  that  came  from  the  court  in  progress." 

t  Uetection,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

t  See  speech  on  the  wnmala  of  the  last  Pariianrat  tt 
Jamn ;  also  oo  the  17th  Maich,  IMl.  «?.«••. 

I  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  9, 10. 

Y  I  should  mention,  also,  that  Pym  wm  s  tbtj  mettn 
member  of  the  celebrated  cooamittae  known  by  tbo  nama  «l 
iu  chairman,  Mr.  Sargeant  QlanviUs.    TliiB  wm  that  gnad 
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tor  Montague,  which  may  be  very  briefly  ex- 
plamed.  The  then  inseparable  connexion,  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  people,  between  Po- 
pery and  despotism,  has  been  very  frequentl} 
touched  on.  The  effect  of  the  Reformation — 
the  sense  of  emancipated  intellect  which  had 
naturally  flowed  from  it — had  been  such  as  to 
imbue  men's  minds  generally  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  pure 
system  of  religious  ethics  in  matters  of  politi- 
cal government.  This  sense  struck  still  more 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  England,  when  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  Continent  the  Romish  cause 
appeared  as  the  cause  of  the  oppressor,  while 
the  Protestant  was  that  of  the  oppressed  ;  and 
nowhere  was  a  struggle  for  good  government 
to  be  seen,  that  had  not  instantly  arrayed 
against  it  all  the  powers  and  influences  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  anything  was 
wanting  to  strengthen  a  consequent  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  now  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
of  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Po- 
pery, it  was  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  those 
High  Church  court  divines  who  were  known 
to  be  most  favourable  to  the  despotic  system 
in  politics.  They  made  every  effort  to  intro- 
doce,  under  the  cover  of  the  Arminian  tenets, 
a  sort  of  bastard  Popery  into  the  Church  of 
England.  Their  design  was  plainly  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat  for  absolute  monarchy  under  a 
timely  alliance  of  prerogative  with  priestcraft 
and  Church  power. 

Foremost  in  snpport  of  this  design  was  Mon- 
tague, one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and  upon 
this  divine  Pym  fastened  with  inveterate  pur- 
pose. He  had  republished,  on  Charles's  ac- 
cession, a  book  which  Archbishop  Abbot  had 
censured,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  preceding  year.  Encouraged  by 
Land,  he  composed  also  a  defence  of  this  book, 
called  it  an  appeal  to  Cssar,  and  inscribed  it 
to  Charles.  Here  he  asserted  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  a  true  church,  resting  on  the 
same  authority  and  foundation  as  the  English, 
and  diflTering  from  it  only  in  some  points  of 
leaser  importance ;  defended  the  use  of  ima- 
ges; aflirmed  that  the  saints  had  knowledge 
and  memory  of  human  things,  and  exercised  , 
peculiar  patronage  over  certain  places  and  per- 
sons ;  maintained  the  real  presence  ;  numbered 
ordination  among  the  sacraments ;  and  ap- 
proved confession  and  absolution,  and  the  use 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  same  work, 
as  a  contrast  to  all  this,  much  bitterness  was 
indulged  against  the  Puritans ;  lecturing  and 
preaching  were  decried ;  even  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  was  alluded  to  with  a  sneer ; 
and,  finally,  by  way  of  gratifying  the  despotic 
propensities  of  the  king,  a  prerogative  was 
claimed  for  him,  founded  on  divine  right,  and 
paramount  to  the  English  laws.* 

Pym  was  the  author  of  the  report  upon  this 
book  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

OMniaitte«  of  pnTilefct,  whose  report  ii  still  rpferrod  to  aa 
IB  •miMM  ■chtevement  of  **  Parliamvatary  rcfunn."  Ad- 
taacinf  from  tbeir  deciaiona  on  certain  cuutested  rctams, 
tkay  dnw  out  a  general  outline  and  aystem  of  the  leg-al 
lifht  of  Totiof ,  and  itaued  new  write  to  several  places,  to 
thrto  BuckinghamsbiTe  boroufha  among  them,  where  the 
Oiton  of  retnmtng  mcmben  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Ilamp- 
&m  was  alao  an  active  member  of  this  famous  committee. 
*  Se«  Mcmtag«e*a  works,  entitled  *'  A  new  Gag  for  an  old 
•,"  and  ••AnwUo  CMinm.'' 
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I  Montague  was  ordered  immediately  after  into 
the   custody  of  the   sergeant   at  arms,  and  ' 
I  brought,  for  submission,  before  the  bar  of  the 
House.    A  vehement  intercession  was  then 
made  for  him  by  I^ud,  who  so  far  betrayed 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
I  as  to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
'  ceive  how  any  civil  government  could  be  sup- 
ported, if  the  contrary  of  Montague's  doctrines 
were  to  be  maintained  ;  and  urged  him  to  en- 
gage the  king  to  reclaim  to  himself  the  judg- 
I  ment  of  the  cause,  as  a  branch  of  bis  preroga- 
tive.*   Upon  this  Charles  interfered,  but  with 
I  no  other  cfl^ect  than  to  expose  himself  still 
more  to  the  distrust  of  his  people.    Notwith- 
standing his  request  that,  since  Montague  was 
his  servant,  the  punishment  might  be  refhrired 
to  himself,  the  prisoner  was  obliged  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  before  the  House  when 
called  on,  in  the  sum  of  £2000. 

After  the  first  ill-advised  dissolution,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  issue  of  writs  for  Charles's  sec- 
ond Parliament,  Rushworth  tells  us  that "  Bish- 
op I^ud  procured  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
sound  the  king  concerning  the  cause,  books, 
and  tenets  of  Doctor  Richard  Montague  ;  and 
understanding  by  what  the  duke  collected  that 
the  king  had  determined  within  himself  to  leave 
him  to  a  tryal  in  Parliament,  he  said,  *  I  seem 
to  see  a  cloud  arising  and  threatening  the  Church 
of  England :  God  for  his  mercy  dissipate  it  V  "f 

But  this  Parliament,  guided  by  the  energy 
and  intellect  of  Eliot,  had  higher  game  in  hand ; 
and  Pym.  found  himself,  some  few  days  aAer 
its  assembling,  appointed  one  of  the  secret  man- 
agers of  an  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  This  impeachment  has  been  al- 
ready described  at  some  length,!  but  one  or 
two  characteristic  extracts  from  the  speech 
with  which  Pym  presented  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  articles  to  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  will  find  a  proper  place  here.  Those 
articles,  it  will  be  recoUected,  charged  the  duke 
with  procuring  titles  of  honour  and  grants  of 
land  for  poor  and  unworthy  creatures  of  his 
own,  and  also  with  embezzling  the  king's  mon- 
ey, and  securing  to  himself  grants  of  crown 
property  of  enormous  value  on  dishonest  con- 
ditions, to  the  gross  prejudice  of  the  crown  no 
less  than  of  the  subject.^ 

Pym  began  his  task  by  observing  that  **  want 
of  oratory"  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  his 
cause,  since  the  '^  proportion  of  matter"  he  had 
to  deliver  was  such  that  their  lordships  would 
not  be  likely  to  criticise  his  **  art  or  expression." 
Having  read  the  eleventh  article,  he  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  fatal  consequences  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state,  no  less  than  to  the  morals 
of  the  subject,  which  must  result  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  practices  as  those  of  the  duke. 
A  grave,  deliberative,  and  weighty  style  will 

*  See  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  137.    Cabala,  p.  IM. 

t  Roshwiirth,  Coll.,  toI.  i.,  p.  199. 

%  £liot*s  Life,  p.  13-10. 

k  Anthony  Wo«xl  observes,  "  Pym  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  faTourite  of  King  Charles  I.,  called  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  rery  active  in  aggravating  some 
47f  the  articles  that  were  put  up  against  him  ;  viz.,  that  ha 
forced  Sir  Richard  Roberts,  Bart.,  knowing  him  to  be  rich,  to 
take  the  title  of  Lord  Roberts  of  Traro  upon  him,  and  that, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  make  him  pay  for  it  to  him  the 
■aid  duke  i,'10,0(M).  Farther,  also,  that  he  sold  the  oiSoe 
Ejf  lord-treasurer  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  for  XSO.OOO,  and 
the  ol&ce  of  master  of  the  wards  to  the  Earl  of  Bliddkwx 
fur  X8000,"  dkc,  Ac—JI*.  Or.,  vol.  U.,  p.  7S. 
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arrest  the  reader's  attention  in  the  extracts 
which  follow  ;  and  let  him  think  what  a  mas- 
terly and  effective  foil  this  must  have  been  to 
th^  quick  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  Eliot. 
•*  There  are  some  laws.*'  he  said,  alluding  to 
the  tampering  of  the  duke  with  grants  and  hon- 
ours, "pecuhar,  according  to  the  temper  of 
several  states ;  but  there  are  other  laws  that 
are  co-cssential  and  co-natural  with  govern- 
ment, which  being  broken,  all  things  run  unto 
confasion  ;  and  such  is  that  law  of  suppressing 
vice  and  encouraging  virtue  by  apt  punishments 
and  rewards.  Whosoever  moves  the  king  to 
give  honour,  which  is  a  double  reward,  binds 
himself  to  make  good  a  double  proportion  of 
merit  in  that  party  that  is  to  receive  it — the 
first  of  value  and  excellency,  the  second  of  con- 
tinuance ;  for  as  this  honour  liAs  them  above 
others,  so  should  they  have  virtue  beyond  oth- 
ers ;  and  as  it  is  also  perpetual,  not  ending 
with  their  persons,  but  depending  upon  their 
posterity,  so  there  might  to  he,  in  the  first  root  of 
this  honour,  some  such  active  merit  to  the  Com- 
monwealth as  may  transmit  a  rigorous  example  to 
their  successors,  to  raise  them  to  an  imitation  of 
the  like."  Waving,  then,  with  great  dignity, 
any  reflections  **  on  those  persons  to  whom 
this  article  collaterally  relates,  since  the  com- 
mands I  have  received  from  the  Commons  con- 
cern the  Duke  of  Buckingham  only,'*  the  speak- 
er proceeded  to  urge,  from  the  facts  stated  in 
the  article  itself,  the  heavy  nature  of  the  griev- 
ance charged.  "It  is  prejudicial,"  he  said, 
**  first,  to  the  noble  barons  ;  secondly,  to  the  king, 
by  disabling  him  from  rewarding  extraordinary 
virtue  ;  thirdly,  to  the  kingdom,  which  compre- 
hends all.  It  is  prejudicial  to  this  high  Court  of 
Peers.  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with 
recital  how  ancient,  how  famous  this  degree  of 
harons  hath  been  in  the  western  monarchies  ; 
I  will  only  say,  the  baronage  of  England  hath 
upheld  that  dignity,  and  doth  conceive  it  in  a 
greater  height  than  any  other  nation.  The 
lords  are  great  judges — a  court  of  the  last  re- 
sort ;  they  are  great  commanders  of  state,  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  as  law-makers  and 
counsellors  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  this,  not 
by  delegacy  and  commission,  but  by  birth  and 
inheritance.  If  any  be  brought  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  who  is  not  qualified  to 
the  performance  of  such  state  functions,  it  must 
needs  prejudice  the  whole  body ;  as  a  little 
water  put  into  a  great  vessel  of  wine,  which, 
as  it  receiTes  spirits  from  the  wine,  so  doth  it 
leave  therein  some  degrees  of  its  own  infirmi- 
ties and  coldness.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  king. 
Not  that  it  can  disable  him  from  giving  honour, 
for  that  is  a  power  inseparable  from  the  crown ; 
but,  by  making  honour  ordinary,  it  becomes  an 
incompetent  reward  for  extraordinary  virtue. 
When  men  are  made  noble,  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  press  of  the  common  sort :  and  how  can 
it  choose  but  fall  in  estimation  when  honour  it- 
self is  made  a  press?  It  is  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom.  Histories  and  records  are  full  of  the 
great  assistance  which  the  crown  has  received 
from  the  barons  on  foreign  and  domestic  occa- 
sions ;  and  not  only  by  their  own  persons,  but 
their  retinue  and  tenants ;  and  therefore  they 
arc  called  by  Bracton,  Robur  Belli.  How  can 
the  crown  expect  the  like  from  those  who  have 
no  tenants,  and  are  hardly  able  to  maintain 


themselves !  Besides,  this  is  not  all ;  fiir  titf 
prejudice  goes  not  only  privatively  from  thenee^ 
in  that  they  cannot  give  the  assistance  thsf 
ought)  but  positively,  in  that  they  hare  been  a 
greater  burden  to  the  kingdom  since,  by  the 
gifU  and  pensions  they  have  received — nay, 
they  will  even  stand  in  need  to  receive  more 
for  the  future  support  of  their  dignities.  This 
makes  the  duke's  oflTence  greater,  that  in  this 
weakness  and  consumption  of  the  state  he  hath 
not  been  content  alone  to  consume  the  public 
treasure,  which  is  the  bk>od  and  nourishment 
of  the  state,  but  hath  brought  in  others  to  help 
him  in  this  work  of  destruction  ;  and,  that  ibej 
might  do  it  the  more  eagerly  by  enlarging  their 
honour,  he  hath  likewise  enlarged  their  neces- 
sities and  appetites."  With  several  precedents 
from  early  reigns,  clearly  and  forcibly  urged  to 
the  House,  in  proof  that  '*  when  men  are  called 
to  honour,  and  have  not  livelihood  to  support 
it,  it  induceth  great  poverty,  and  canseth  bri- 
beries, extortions,  embraceries,  and  mainte- 
nance," Pym  concluded  his  **  aggravation"  of 
this  article. 

He  now  desired  the  twelfth  artide  tobe  read, 
imbodying  various  charges  of  embezxlement  in 
various  ways,  both  of  money  and  land ;  and 
thcUf  having  subdivided  these  charges  into  sep- 
arate branches,  he  presented  each  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  with  such  popular  clear- 
ness and  brevity,  and  in  such  a  natural  and  lucid 
order,  that  what  must  otherwise  have  been  con- 
fused and  unintelligible  to  all  save  those  peeis 
who  were  thoroughly  versed  in  the  nicest  dis- 
tinctions of  property  and  technicalities  of  law, 
took,  from  the  style  of  Pym,  a  remarkable  sim- 
plicity and  plainness.  In  speaking  of  the  lands 
which  the  duke  had  procured,  with  unusual  con- 
ditions of  favour,  from  the  crown,  and  urging 
the  monstrous  grievance,  '*  that  in  a  time  of 
necessity,  so  much  land  should  be  conveyed  to 
a  private  man,"  the  orator  interposed  thus: 
'*  And  because  the  Conmions  aim  not  at  judg* 
ment  only,  but  at  reformation,  they  wish  th^ 
when  the  king  bestows  any  lands  for  support 
of  honours,  those  ancient  cautions  might  be 
revived  of  annexing  the  land  to  the  dignity  (lest, 
being  wasted,  the  party  returns  to  the  crown 
for  a  new  support);  by  which  provision  the 
crown  will  reap  this  benefit,  that  as  some  Undi 
go  out  by  new  grants,  others  will  come  in  \if 
extinct  entails."  Observing  next  upon  the  un- 
usual clauses  inserted  in  these  grants  for  the 
duke,  Pym  directed  their  lordships*  attentioa 
more  especially  to  **  the  surrender  of  divers  pa^ 
eels  of  those  lands  back  to  the  king,  after  be 
had  held  them  some  years,  and  taking  otheif 
from  the  king  in  exchange.  Hence,"  contin- 
ued he,  "  the  best  of  the  king^s  lands,  by  thii 
course,  being  passed  away,  the  worst  remaio- 
ed  upon  his  hand ;  so  that,  having  occasion  to 
raise  money,  such  lands  could  not  supply  bid- 
Opportunity  was  also  hereby  left  to  the  dukfl 
to  cut  down  woods,  to  enfranchise  copyholders* 
to  make  long  leases ;  and  yet,  the  old  rent  re- 
maining still,  the  land  might  be  surrendered  it 
the  same  value.  Whether  this  be  donelaw 
uncertain,  not  having  time  to  examine:  but  I 
recommend  it  to  your  lordships  to  inquire  af' 
tcr  it ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  the  manor  ot 
Couphill,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  so  dismembcred« 
and  by  a  surrender  turned  back  to  the  king." 
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li  Ihe  next  bmnch  of  his  subject,  a  favourite 
vAe  of  erabezzlement  with  Buckingham  was 
mnirably  handled — that  of  selling  the  kiag^s 
inds,  an^ causing  tallies  to  be  struck  for  the 
Mney  paid,  as  if  it  had  really  gone  into  the 
Exchequer,  whereas  it  had  notoriously  been 
eceived  by  the  duke.  *•  Divers  parcels  of  land 
rere  sold  and  contracted  for  by  his  own  agents, 
nd  the  money  received  to  his  own  use ;  and 
et  tallies  struck  as  if  the  moneys  had  come 
ito  the  Exchequer.  This  is  to  be  proved  by 
irown  officers,  by  the  officers  of  the  Excheq- 
er,  and  by  the  tallies  themselves,  which  tal- 
es amount  to  £44,090  hs.  Wlience  I  observe, 
.  That  there  ran  one  thread  of  falsehood  to- 
^rds  the  king  through  all  his  dealings.  2. 
Iiat  it  was  a  device  to  prevent  the  wisdom  of 
larliament,  if  it  should  be  thought  fit,  from 
laking  a  resumption  ;  for  by  these  means  these 
rants  seem  to  have  the  face  of  a  valuable  con- 
ideration,  whereas  they  were  free  gifts.  3. 
**  the  title  of  these  lands  prove  questionable, 
et,  it  appearing  by  record  as  if  the  king  had 
iceived  the  money,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
» make  the  estate  good,  and  yet  the  duke  had 
le  profit.'* 

Allading  afterward  to  Buckingham's  gross 
netice  of  procuring,  under  pretence  of  secret 
snioe,  great  suras  to  be  issued  by  privy  seals 
I  Bondry  of  his  creatures,  Pym  thus,  with  car- 
est  gravity — in  a  speaker  whose  style  was 
M  steady  and  deliberative  it  would  have 
used  for  severity  or  passion — hinted  at  the 
mishment  which  such  practices  might  require. 
Tlic  quality  of  the  fault,"  he  said,  "  I  leave 
I  your  lordships.  I  leave  to  your  lordships 
10  inroportioQ  of  judgment  in  which  you  will 
ite  it — ^whether  to  that  crime  which  in  the 
Til  law  is  called  crimen  pcculatus,  which  was 
iieii  any  man  did  unjustly  turn  to  his  own  use 
lat  money  which  was  either  sacra^  dedicated  to 
od*s  service,  or  rdigio»a,  used  about  funerals  or 
lonomenta  of  the  dead,  or  publica,  as  the  busi- 
5SB  now  in  question  is ;  the  rather,  because 
le  public  treasure  was  held  in  the  same  repu- 
ition  with  that  which  was  dedicated  to  God 
id  religion.  This  offence — crimen  peetdatiu — 
f  that  law,  was  death  and  confiscation.  Or 
bether  your  lordships  wiU  think  it  to  cariy  pro- 
irtion  with  that  crime  which  is  called  in  the 
[Til  law  crimen  falsi,  and  is  defined  to  be  when 
ny  ahtlisimulatione  veri  mum  compejidium,  alieno 
mpendio^/Mcere,  viz.,  by  semblance  of  truth  make 
am  to  himself  out  of  others*  losses  ;  which,  in 
le  case  of  a  bondman,  was  death,  and  in  the 
ise  of  other  men  was  banishment  and  confut- 
ation, as  the  nature  of  the  fact  required.  Or 
rbetbcryour  lordships  will  esteem  it  according 
)  the  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber  ordinar>- 
1  eases  of  fraud,  or  according  to  the  common 
iw,  which  so  much  detests  this  dealing,  which 
ley  term  covin,  as  it  doth  vitiate  ordinary  and 
iwful  actions.  Or,  lastly,  whether  your  lord- 
hips  will  estimate  it  according  to  the  duke*s  own 
idgment,  in  his  oicn  conscience;  for  direct  ac- 
lons  arc  not  afraid  to  appear  open-faced,  but 
1  dealings  desire  to  be  masked  with  subtlety 
nd  closeness ;  and  therefore  it  were  even  of- 
moe  sufficient,  were  there  no  more  than  a 
anning  concealing  of  what  he  received  from 
he  king,  since  that  argues  either  guilt  of  un- 
baokfulness,  in  hiding  his  master's  bounty ; 


guilt  of  unworthiness,  as  if  he  durst  not  avow 
the  receipt  of  that  which  he  had  not  merited  ; 
or  guilt  from  fear  of  punishment,  by  these  in- 
quisitions into  his  actions  which  now  are  come 
to  pass." 

One  extract  more — in  reference  to  the  great 
danger  that  had  been  done  to  the  state  in  the 
confusion  between  the  king's  estate  and  Buck- 
ingham's,  by  the  duke's  practices  of  falsifying 
the  records  and  entries— will  illustrate  the 
quarter  from  which  I*ym  doubtless  derived  his 
admirable  habits  of  business  and  order.  **  By 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Exchequer,  there  be  three  guards  set  upon 
the  king's  treasurer  and  accompts.  The  first 
is  a  legal  impignoration,  whereby  the  estates, 
personal  and  real,  of  the  accomptants,  are 
made  liable  to  be  sold  for  tho  satisfaction  of 
their  debts.  The  second  is  an  act  of  control- 
ment,  that  the  king  relies  not  upon  the  industry 
nor  sincerity  of  any  one  man  ;  but,  if  he  fail  in 
either,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  duty  of 
some  other  officer,  sworn  to  take  notice  of  it. 
The  third  is  an  evidence  and  certainty,  not  for 
the  present  time  only,  but  of  perpetuity,  because 
the  king  ean  neither  receive  nor  pay  anything 
but  by  record.  All  these  ways  have  been  bro- 
ken by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  both  in  the 
case  next  before  recited,  and  in  thesf  that  fol- 
low. The  custom  of  the  Exchequer,  my  lords, 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom  for  as  much  as  con- 
cerneth  the  revenue.  Now  every  breach  of 
that  law,  by  particular  offence,  is  punishable ; 
but  such  an  offence,  as  is  the  destruction  of 
the  law  itself,  is  of  a  far  higher  nature.'*  Pym 
next  alluded  to  '*  two  privy  seals  of  release — 
the  one  the  16th,  the  other  the  20th  Jac. — con- 
cerning divers  sums  secretly  received  to  his 
majesty's  use,  but  by  virtue  of  these  releases 
to  be  converted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
own  profit,  the  proof  whereof  is  referred  to 
tho  privy  seals  themselves ;"  and  thus  con- 
tinued :  "  Hence,  my  lords,  appear  the  duke's 
subtilties,  by  which  he  used  to  wind  himself 
into  the  possession  of  the  king's  money,  and 
to  get  that  by  cunning  steps  and  degrees, 
which,  peradventure,  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained at  once.  A  good  master  will  trust  a 
good  servant  with  a  greater  sum  than  he  would 
give  him ;  yet  after,  when  it  is  out  of  his  pos- 
session, will  be  drawn  the  more  easily  to  re- 
lease him  from  accounting  for  it,  than  to  have 
made  it  a  free  gift  at  first." 

Having  gone  through  the  various  charges  in 
detail,  Pym  now  presented  to  the  House  in  one 
mass  the  gross  amount  in  money  and  land  ab- 
sorbed from  the  public  estate  by  Buckingham, 
and  aAerward  summed  up  his  share  of  the  great 
duty  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  grave  and  deliberate 
manner.  "  This  is  a  great  sum  in  itself,  but 
much  greater  by  many  circumstances.  If  you 
look  upon  the  time  past,  never  so  much  came 
into  any  one  private  man's  hands  out  of  the 
public  purse.  If  you  respect  the  time  present, 
the  king  had  never  so  much  want,  never  so 
many  occasions,  foreign,  important,  and  expen- 
sive. The  subjects  have  never  given  greater 
supplies,  and  yet  those  supplies  are  unable  to 
furnish  those  expenses.  But  as  such  circum- 
stances make  that  sum  the  greater,  so  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  make  the  sum 
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little,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  inestimable 
gain  the  duke  hath  made  by  the  sale  of  honours 
and  offices*  and  proj^ta  hurtful  to  the  states 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  his  own  profuseness.  Witness, 
notwithstanding  this  gifl,  his  confession  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  indebted 
£100,000  and  above.  If  this  be  trtu^  how  can  we 
hope  to  saiufy  hit  immense  prodigality  7  if  fidse^ 
haw  can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  covetousness  1  And, 
therefore,  no  wonder  the  Conunons  so  earnest- 
ly desire  to  be  delirered  from  such  a  grievance. 
I  shall  now  produce  the  precedents  of  your 
lordship's  predecessors.  Precedents  they  are 
in  kind,  but  not  in  proportion,  for  in  that  view 
there  are  no  precedents.  The  first  is  the  10th 
Rich.  II.,  which  was  in  the  complaint  against 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  out  of  which 
I  shall  take  three  articles.  The  first,  that  be- 
ing chancellor^  and  sworn  to  the  king*s  profit, 
he  had  purchased  divers  lands  from  the  king, 
more  than  he  had  deserved,  and  at  an  under 
rate.  The  second,  that  he  had  bought  an  an- 
nuity of  £60  per  annum,  which  grant  was  void, 
and  yet  he  procured  the  king  to  make  it  good. 
The  third,  whereas  the  master  of  St.  Anthony's, 
being  a  schismatic,  had  forfeited  his  estate  in- 
to the  king's  hands,  this  earl  took  it  in  farm  at 
20  marks  the  year,  converting  the  overplus, 
which  was  1000  marks,  to  his  own  benefit, 
which  should  have  come  to  the  king.  The 
next  precedent  is  one  of  the  11th  Rich.  II.,  out 
of  the  judgment  against  Robert  de  Vere  and 
others,  out  of  which  I  shall  take  two  articles, 
the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  fifth  was  for  taking 
lands  and  manors  annexed  to  the  crown,  where- 
by they  themselves  were  enriched,  and  the  king 
made  poor.  The  seventh  was  intercepting  the 
subsidies  granted  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. The  third  precedent  is  28  Hen.  VI.,  in 
the  Parliament  roll,  out  of  the  complaint  against 
William,  duke  of  Sufifolk,  to  the  ofiTect  that,  be- 
ing next  and  privatest  of  council  to  the  king, 
he  had  procured  him  to  grant  great  possessions 
to  divers  persons,  whereby  the  king  was  much 
impoverished,  the  expense  of  his  house  unpaid, 
wages,  the  wardrobe,  castles,  navy  debts  unsat- 
isfied ;  and  so,  by  his  subtile  counsel  and  un- 
profitable labour,  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  other  the 
king's  inheritances,  so  diminished,  and  the 
commons  of  the  realm  so  extremely  charged, 
that  it  was  near  a  final  destruction ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  king's  treasure  was  so  mischiev- 
ously diminished  to  himself,  his  friends,  and 
well-wishers,  that,  for  lack  of  money,  no  ar- 
mour nor  ordnance  could  be  provided  in  time. 
These  precedents,  my  lords,  the  Conmions  pro- 
duce as  precedents  in  kind,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion ;  and,  since  these  great  persons  were  not 
brought  to  judgment  upon  these  articles  alone, 
you  will  observe  this  as  a  just  conclusion,  that 
ravening  upon  the  king's  estate  is  always  ac- 
companied with  other  great  vices.  All  these 
considerations  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship's great  wisdom,  and  conclude  with  hoping 
that,  as  this  great  duke  has  so  far  exceeded  all 
others  in  his  offences,  he  may  not  fall  short  of 
them  in  punishment."* 


♦  S«e  the  Old  ParliamenUry  Historr,  toI.  tii.,  p.  123- 
1S9.  The  recent  editor*  of  the  Pari.  Ilist.  hure  entirelr 
omitted  thii  atrikiaf  apeech.    I  canaoc  renat  aahjoiiiiny,  in 


The  result  of  this  great  movement  agamst 
Buckingham,  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  sec- 
ond Parliament,  and  the  disastrous  events  that 
followed,  have  been  suflSciently  placed  before 
the  reader.  Pym  was  thrown  into  ^son,  and 
only  again  released  on  his  return  to  the  thurd 
Parliament  for  Tavistock.  In  that  memorable 
third  Parliament,  his  exertions  were  only  sec- 
ond to  those  of  Eliot.  With  that  great  patriot 
and  statesman,  indeed,  Pym  went  hand  in 
hand;*  and  his  deference  to  Eliot's  powers 
was  only  less  admirable  than  the  extent  and 
capacity  of  his  own. 

When,  after  the  first  debate  on  grievances, 
in  which  the  member  for  Tavistock  did  not  fail 
to  distinguish  himself,  the  motion  for  granting 
five  subsidies  was  brought  forward,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  plan  of  operations  deter- 
Ynined  upon  by  Eliot,  and  ahready  fully  de- 
scribed in  my  account  of  his  exertions,  it  was 
Pym  who  urged  most  emphatically  upon  the 
House  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  grant 
"  In  business  of  weight,"  he  said,  **  despatch  is 
better  than  discourse.  We  came  not  hither 
without  all  motives  that  can  be  towards  his 
majesty.  We  must  add  expedition  to  expedi- 
tion :  let  us  forbear  particulars.  A  man  in  a 
journey  is  hindered  by  asking  too  many  ques- 
tions. To  give  speedily  is  that  which  the  king 
calls  for.  'A  word  spoken  in  season  is  like 
an  apple  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver ;'  sod 
actions  are  more  precious  than  words.  Let 
us  hasten  our  resolutions  to  supply  his  majes- 
ty, "t    Now  it  might  really  have  been  upon 


thii  note,  a  verr  remarkable  litt  of  preoedenta  aimilar  to 
thoee  ari^ed  by  Pym,  which  wen  famiahed  by  Sir  RabeiC 
Cotton,  when  sitting  in  the  prsTioas  Parliament  as  Qxfiwd. 
*'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  found,  since  this  aaeemUy  at 
Oxford,  written  by  a  reterend  man,  twice  Tica-chaaewler 
of  this  place  :  hit  name  was  Gaacoifne — a  man  that  saw 
the  tragedy  of  De  la  Pole.  He  tells  you  that  the  reTeaaet 
of  the  crown  were  so  rent  away  by  ill  counael,  that  the  kiaf 
was  enforced  to  live  de  tattagiit  pofndi^  and  waa  grown  ia 
debt  gttingut  eentena  miUia  Itbramm  :  that  his  great  favom^ 
ite,  in  treating  a  foreign  marriage,  had  lost  nia  master  a 
foreign  duchy ;  that,  to  work  his  ends,  he  had  caused  the 
king  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  m  viUi*  et  pmrtibtu  rtmsfia 
regm^  where  few  people,  prater  defectmm  kosfitu  et  vk- 
tukliumj  could  attend,  and  by  the  shifting  that  asaeafaly 
from  place  to  place,  to  enforce  (I  use  the  anthor^s  ova 
words)  illoe  peateoe  qui  remanebmi  de  eowummmitaie  regmi 
eoncedere  regi  qummm*  peesitna.  It  was,"  sayv  he,  ia  can- 
chisian,  "  a  speeding  article  against  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  his  brother,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  that 
they  engrossed  the  person  of  the  king  from  his  other  loidi. 
It  was  not  forgotten  against  CaTeston  and  the  Spencers  ja 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  unhappy  minister*  of  Richaid 
II.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  VI.,  felt  the  weight,  to  their 
ruin,  of  the  like  errors.  I  hope  we  shall  not  cwmntain  ia 
Parliament  again  of  euch.  I  am  glad  we  have  aeitber  jost 
cause  nor  undutiful  dispositions  to  appoint  the  king  a  oo«n- 
cil  to  redress  those  erron  in  Parliament,  as  those  It  Henry 
III.  We  do  not  desire,  as  5  Henry  IV.  or  SO  Henry  VL, 
the  removing  from  about  the  king  any  evil  ooanaellora.  We 
do  not  request  a  choice  by  name,  as  14  Edward  II.,  S,  5k  II 
Richard  II.,  8  Henry  IV.,  31  Heniy  VI. ;  nor  to  swear  thea 
in  Parliament,  as  S5  Edward  I.,  9  Edward  IL,  ft  Riehaid 

II.  ;  or  to  line  them  out  their  directions  of  rule,  4S  Heniy 

III.  and  6  Henry  VI."  This  sort  of  display  of  learning  has 
a  wonderful  significaney  of  meaning  beneath  it.  See  Hie- 
tonr  15,  from  Mackintosh,  vol  v.,  P>  10,  11. 

*  Pym  was  the  oolv  man  in  the  House  of  Commona  who 
seemed  to  have  a  perfect  understanding  with  EL'ot  as  to  the 
course  of  his  intentions  towards  Buckingham,  and,  in  pros- 
ecnting  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  |ive  Ithe  graatesC 

If  master 


possible  effect  to  Eliot's  policy,  he  showed  himself 
of  the  same  large  ulterior  views.  When  the  news  of  the 
arrest  of  Eliot  waa  carried  to  the  Houae  of  Cornmona,  Pym 
was  the  only  person  present  who  did  not  seem  startled  o«t 
of  his  self-poeeession.  In  the  midst  of  tumattooos  shooting 
and  cries  for  instant  adjournment,  hif  voice  waa  heard  conn- 
selling  judgment  and  temper.  See  Joomala,  May  IS,  lOM. 
t  1^1.  Hiat.,  ToL  vii^  p.  4M. 
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sudi  words  as  these,  spoken  with  a  view  to 
give  effect  to  the  noble  and  temperate  policy 
which  was  thought  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  petition  of  right,  that  Lord  Claren- 
don afterward  ventured,*  in  his  indulgence  of 
revengeful  spleen  against  the  memory  of  Pym, 
to  ground  his  famous  accusation,  that,  at  a  par- 
tieular  time,  *'  Mr.  Pym  made  some  overtures 
to  .provide  for  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
crown,  in  which  he  had  so  ill  success  that  his 
interest  and  reputation  visibly  abated."  The 
time  named  by  the  historian  is  indeed  much 
later ;  but  the  speech  which  has  just  been  quo 
ted  is  about  the  best  semblance  of  authority  for 
such  a  charge  that  can  be  found  on  the  debates 
or  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;t  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  maintained  that,  in  the  absence 
of  such  corroborative  authority,  Lord  Claren- 
don's assertion  upon  such  a  matter  is  entitled 
to  the  smaUest  weight.! 

Certainly  the  court  was  soon  fated  to  be  un- 
deceived, if  it  had  ever  persuaded  itself  to  con- 
strue these  words  of  the  patriot  leader  into  a 
shrinking  or  relenting  from  the  popular  cause. 
I^rm^s  activity  in  searching  every  possible 
qoarter  for  precedents  during  the  preparation 
of  the  petition  of  rights  was  marked  and  inces- 
sant ;  he  was  said  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
examined  every  state  paper  in  the  nuinuscript 
eoUeotions  at  Lambeth.  Equally  indefatigable 
wiere  his  exertions  during  the  progress  of  that 
great  measure  through  the  houses ;  and  many 
of  the  wretched  expedients^  vainly  resorted  to 
by  Charles,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  to 
dude  the  purpose  or  weary  out  the  pcrseve- 
nnce  of  his  opponents,  were  defeated  by  Pym's 
address  and  courage.  When  Secretary  Cooke 
earned  down  Charleses  brief  and  peremptory 
message  to  the  House,  desiring  to  know  wheth- 
er they  would  or  would  not  rest  upon  his  royal 
word,ii  it  was  Pym*s  voice  which  broke  the 
king  silence  that  followed  the  startling  ques- 
tion. He  rose  and  said,  with  consummate 
presence  of  mind  and  admirable  temper,  **  We 
nave  his  majesty's  coronation  oath  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  England — what  need  we  then  to 
take  his  wordi"  and  afterward  quietly  pro- 
posed to  move  "  whether  we  should  take  the 
iing*8  word  or  no."  Old  Cooke,  upon  this, 
started  from  his  seat  with  the  indignant  ques- 
tion, "  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  parts  if 
the  people  of  England  refused  to  trust  their 
khig  t"  •*  Truly,"  rejoined  Pym,  quickly, "  tru- 
K,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  same  opinion 
I  was,  namely,  that  the  king's  oath  is  as  pow- 
erful as  his  word."  Eliot  then  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Pym,  and  the  dishonest  message 
was  rejected.^  So,  when  the  petition  of  rights 
itself  was  seat  down  from  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  addition  of  the  saving  clause  proposed 
by  Williama,  to  the  effect  that  "  they  would 


*  8m  Hut.  of  RebeUim,  rol.  iv.,  p.  438. 

t  I  bar*  canfallv  examined  them  all  with  this  view,  and 
maj  hen  remark,  that  were  I  to  give  only  the  names  of  the 
Mmberlefls  committeea  of  which  Pjrm  wm  the  leadinfr  mem- 
Wr  throof  h  all  the  P«riiamente  of^Charlea,  I  might  fill  half 
thte  volame  with  rach  detail*  alone.  Hie  habits  of  basiness 
mut  hav«  been  wonderful  indeed ! 

I  See  port,  p.  183,  »oU.  The  speech  there  refervsd  to 
if  aet  apuB  the  toamals. 

#  They  are  all  described  in  the  Life  of  Eliot. 

I  **  Upon  this  there  was  silence  for  a  good  space.*'~See 
ft«shwnrth,  vol.  i.«  p.  M3 ;  ParL  Hist.,  toI.  XTiii.,  p.  95 : 
UU  of  EUa^  p.  SS.  T  Sloane  H8S.,  4177. 


leave  entire  the  Sovereign  Power  with  which 
his  majesty  was  trusted,  for  the  protectioiJt 
safety,  and  happiness  of  the  people,"  Pym  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  uttered  these  remarkable 
words  :  '*  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  know  not  what  it  is.  All  our  petition 
is  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  this  *  power' 
seems  to  be  another  distinct  power  from  the 
power  of  the  law.  I  know  how  to  add  sover- 
eign to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his  pow- 
er. Wfe  cannot  *  leave'  to  him  a  sovereign 
power,  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it."* 
The  issue  has  been  fully  described. 

Great  as  Pym's  exertions  were,  however, 
during  the  progress  of  the  petition  of  right,  we 
do  not  find  that  they  in  any  way  served  to 
abate  his  attendance  on  the  various  religious 
conamittees  of  this  famous  session,  at  all  of 
which  he  sat  as  chairman.  An  ingenious  ad- 
mirer of  Charles  L  has,  in  allusion  to  this,  ob- 
served :  "  The  profound  politicians  among  the 
patriots,  as  Pym  and  Hampden,  now  allied 
themselves  to  the  religionists.  The  factions 
at  first  amalgamated,  for  each  seemed  to  assist 
the  other,  and,  while  the  contest  was  doubtful, 
their  zeal,  as  their  labours,  was  in  common. 
Religion,  under  the  most  religious  of  monarchs, 
was  the  ostensible  motive  by  which  the  patri- 
ots moved  the  people.  When,  on  one  occa- 
sion, it  was  observed  that  the  affairs  of  religion 
seemed  not  so  desperate  that  they  should  whol- 
ly engross  their  days,  Pym  replied,  that  they 
must  not  abate  their  ardour  for  the  true  reli- 
gion, that  being  the  most  certain  end  to  obtain 
their  purpose  and  maintain  their  influence."t 
This  is  not  correctly  stated,  since  no  such  al- 
liance, except  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  both 
parties  could  not  be  kept  apart,  was  at  this 
time  formed.  Pym  was  never,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  a  Nonconformist ;  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  discipline,  no  less  than  in  the  faith, 
of  the  pure  English  Church,  *'  a  faithful  son  of 
the  Protestant  religion."!  It  is  true  that  he 
was  the  means  of  exacting  from  the  country 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  greater  at- 
tention than  they  had  before  been  used  to  pay 
to  matters  of  religious  faith  and  doctrine,  but 
with  what  aim !  not,  most  surely,  to  inflame  the 
religious  passions  of  the  people,  or  to  strength- 
en any  set  of  dissenters  from  the  Church, 
but  to  assault,  through  the  sides  of  court  di- 
vines, the  strongest  holds  of  absolute  power. 
The  sect  of  the  Puritans  was  not  increased 
by  Pym's  exertions.  It  was  the  good  work  of 
Laud,  and  of  such  as  Laud,  to  enlist  upon  their 
side  the  deepest  sympathies  of  even  the  most 
sober  sections  of  the  English  people,  who 
thought  it  hard  indeed  that  vast  numbers  of 
high-minded,  industrious,  and  conscientious 
men,  firmly  attached  to  the  laws  of  England, 
should  be  driven  from  their  native  soil,  or  har- 
assed in  property  and  estate,  or  mutilated  in 
person,  only  for  scrupling  to  comply  with  a  few 
indiflfcrent  ceremonies  that  had  no  relation  to 
the  favour  of  God  or  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Laud  Puritanized  England.  Pym's  share  in 
the  work,  as  well  as  his  general  principle  of 
Parliamentary  interference  in  religious  aflfairs. 


*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  118. 

t  D'Israeli's  Commentaries  on  the  Life  of  Charles  the 
Pirst,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  W6,  997. 

t  His  own  wonia.  See  Rushworth's  CollectioDS,  vol.  t,, 
P.S77. 
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will  be  best  explained  by  his  speech  in  the  case 
%f  Doctor  Main  waring. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  were  delibera- 
ting, in  distrust  and  resentment,  on  the  king's 
first  answer  to  the  petition  of  right,  which  had 
just  been  presented  to  them,  I^m  seized  the 
occasion  of  carrying  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  "  declaration**  against  Mainwaring.  During 
the  last  interval  of  Parliament,  this  divine,  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  had  rendered  himself 
notorious  by  the  slavish  doctrines  of  his  ser- 
mons. In  obedience  to  Laud's  instructions* 
to  the  clergy  to  ♦*  preach  the  loan,"  he  had  de- 
livered two  infamously  servile  discourses,  with 
a  view  to  show  that  "  the  king  could  make  laws 
and  do  whatsoever  pleased  him;  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  any  pre-existing  law  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  that  his  sole  will 
in  imposing  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament obliged  the  subjects*  conscience,  on 
pain  of  eternal  damnation."t  One  extract  from 
these  effusions  will  show  their  style  and  char- 
acter. ''  Of  all  relations,  the  first  and  original 
is  between  the  Creator  and  the  creaturct ;  the 
next  between  husband  and  wife  ;  the  third  be- 
tween parents  and  children ;  the  fourth  between 
•.  lord  and  servants  ;  from  all  tcfuch  forenamed 
respects  there  doth  arise  that  noost  high,  sa- 
cred, and  transcendent  relation  between  king 
and  subject." 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  Pym  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  I^rds  as  the  accuser  of 
Mainwaring.  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
should  speak  to  this  cause  with  more  confi- 
dence, because  he  saw  nothing  to  discourage 
him.  *♦  If  I  consider  the  matter,"  he  continued, 
«*  the  offences  are  of  a  high  nature  and  of  easy 
proof;  if  I  consider  your  lordships,  who  are 
the  judges,  your  own  interest,  your  own  hon- 
our, the  examples  of  your  ancestors,  the  care 
of  your  posterity,  all  will  be  advocates  with  me 
in  this  cause  on  the  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth. And  when  I  consider  the  king  our 
sovereign — the  pretence  of  whose  service  and 
prerogative  might,  perchance,  be  sought  unto 
as  a  defence  and  shelter  for  this  delinquent — I 
cannot  but  remember  that  part  of  the  king's  an- 
swer to  the  petition  of  right  of  both  houses, 
*  that  his  majesty  held  himself  bound  in  con- 
science to  preserve  their  liberties,'  which  this 
man  would  persuade  him- to  impeach.  Nor, 
my  lords,  can  I  but  remember  his  majesty*s 
love  to  piety  and  justice,  manifested  upon  all 
occasions ;  and  I  know  Love  to  he  the  root  and 


*  These  inetructione  connnenced  thus.  They  wen  drawn 
up  by  Land  in  the  name  of  the  king :  **  We  have  obsenred 
that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  so  nearly  united  and 
knit  together,  that,  though  they  may  s«em  two  bodies,  yet, 
indeed,  in  some  relation  they  may  b«  accounted  bat  as  one, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  both  mada  up  of  the  same  men,  which 
are  differenced  only  in  relation  to  apiritoal  or  civil  ends. 
This  nearness  makes  the  Church  call  in  the  help  of  the 
State  to  succour  and  support  her  whensoever  she  is  pressed 
beyond  her  strength.  And  the  same  nearness  makes  the 
State  call  in  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  both  to  teaoh 
that  duty  which  her  members  kno^r  not,  and  to  exhort 
them  to,  and  encourage  them  in,  that  duty  which  they 
know.  It  is  not  long  since  we  ordtored  the  State  to  serve 
the  Church,  and,  by  a  timely  proclamation,  settled  the 
peace  of  it ;  and  now  the  State  looks  for  the  like  assistance 
from  the  Cliurch,  that  she  and  all  her  ministers  may  serve 
God  and  us  by  preaching  peace  and  unity  at  home,  that  it 
mav  be  the  better  able  to  resist  foreign  force  uniting  and 
multiplying  against  it."  Who  can  donbt  the  design  so 
plainly  intimated  ia  this  passage,  of  a  crusade  of  Church 
and  State  against  the  people's  hbertios? 
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svring  of  all  other  passions  and  ajfeclions.  A  man 
therefore  hates^  because  he  sees  somewhat  in  thai 
which  he  hates  contrary  to  that  which  ht  loves  ;  a 
man  therefore  is  angry^  because  he  sees  somewkal 
in  that  wherewith  he  is  angry  that  gives  impeii' 
ment  and  interruption  to  the  accomj^ishmeni  of 
that  which  he  loves*  If  this  be  so,  by  the  same 
act  of  apprehension  by  which  I  believe  his 
majesty's  love  to  piety  and  justice,  I  most 
needs  believe  his  hate  and  detestation  of  this 
man,  who  went  about  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  exercise  of  both." 

After  this  very  striking  oommenoement,  P^ 
proceeded  to  that  which  he  said  was  the  task 
enjoined  him,  **  To  make  good  every  claose  of 
that  which  had  been  read  unto  them ;  which, 
that  he  mighl  the  more  clearly  perform,  he  pro- 
posed to  observe  that  order  of  parts  into  which 
the  said  declaration  was  naturally  dissolved. 
1 .  Of  the  preamble.  2.  The  body  of  the  charge. 
3.  The  conclusion,  or  prayer  of  the  Commons. 

**  The  preamble  consisted  altogether  of  reci- 
tal—:/Er«^  of  the  inducements  upon  which  the 
Commons  undertook  this  complaint ;  second, 
of  those  laws  and  liberties  against  which  the 
offence  was  committed  ;  third,  of  the  viohitioa 
of  those  laws  which  have  relation  to  that  oi- 
fence.  Now,"  he  continued,  "  from  the  con- 
nexion of  all  these  recitals,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  there  did  result  three  positions, 
which  he  was  to  maintain  as  the  groundwork 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  cause.  The>ir«t, 
that  the  form  of  government  in  any  state  coold 
not  be  altered  without  apparent  danger  of  niia 
to  that  state.  The  second,  that  the  law  of 
England,  whereby  the  subject  is  exempted 
from  taxes  and  )uans  not  granted  by  commoa 
consent  of  Parliament,  was  not  introduced  by 
any  statute,  or  by  any  charter  or  sanction  of 
princes,  but  was  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
law,  issuing  from  the  first  frame  and  const:ta« 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  The  third,  that  this  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  is  not  only  most  convenient 
and  profitable  for  the  people,  but  most  honour- 
able and  necessary  for  the  king ;  yea,  in  thai 
ver^  point  of  supply  for  which  it  was  endeav- 
oured to  be  broken. 

"  As  for  the  first  position,  the  best  form  of 
government  is  that  which  doth  actuate  and 
dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a  state  to 
the  conmM>n  good ;  and  as  those  parts  give 
strength  and  ornament  to  the  whole,  so  they 
receive  from  it  again  strength  and  proteivioa 
in  their  several  stations  and  degrees.  If  this 
mutual  relation  and  intercourse  be  broken,  the 
whole  frame  will  quickly  be  dissolved  and  fall 
in  pieces ;  for  while,  instead  of  this  concord 
and  interchange  of  supix>rt,  one  part  seeks  to 


*  Mr.  Browning  has  werked  upun  the  sai 
in  hie  poem : 

*  *        *  «1]1  love  renders  wise 

In  its  degree  ;  from  lof^  which  blends  with  Imve  ■ 

Heart  answering  heart — ^to  that  which  ^mxmIs  itself 

In  silent  mad  idolatry  of  some 

Pre-eminent  mortal — some  great  aoni  of  »>a1a — 

Which  ne'er  will  know  how  vrell  it  ia  adureU  ! 

*        *    Love  is  never  blind,  but  rather 

Alive  to  every  the  minutest  spot 

That  mars  iu  object,  and  which  hate  (anppneed 

So  vigilant  and  searching)  dreams  not  of. 

*  *        *        Troatme, 

If  there  be  friends  who  seek  to  work  our  hurt. 
To  ruin  and  drag  down  earth's  mightiest  mints, 
Even  at  God*s  foot,  'twill  be  from  such  aa  love — 
Their  mal  will  gather  moet  to  serve  their  cause — 
▲nd  least  from  tooM  who  hat«.'*~PMnotiMS,  put  t. 
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uphold  the  old  form  of  governinent,  and  the 
other  part  to  introduce  a  new,  they  will  mis- 
erably coofiume  and  devour  one  another.  His- 
tories are  full  of  the  calamities  of  whole  states 
and  nations  in  such  cases.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  time  must  needs  bring  about  some 
alterations,  and  every  alteration  is  a  step  and 
degree  towards  a  dissolution:  those  things 
only  are  eternal  which  are  constant  and  uni- 
form. Therefore  it  is  observed  by  the  best 
writers  on  this  subject,  thai  those  common- 
uemlUu  h^Lve  been  most  dufttiU  €nd  perpetual 
ukiek  htmt  often,  reformed  and  recomposed  them- 
selves according  lo  their  Jiret  inetilution  and  ordir 
nmnee ;  for  by  this  means  they  repair  the  breach- 
es, and  counterwork  the  ordinary  and  natural 
effects  of  time. 

''The  second  is  as  manifest.  There  are 
plain  footsteps  of  those  laws  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Saxons :  they  vere  of  that  vigour 
mad  farce  as  lo  overlive  the  Conquest — nay,  to 
give  bounds  and  limits  te  the  Conqueror,  whose 
Tictory  only  gave  him  hope,  but  the  assurance 
and  possession  of  the  crown  he  obtained  by 
composition,  in  which  he  bound  himself  to  ob- 
serve these  and  the  other  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  afterward 
he  likewise  confirmed  by  oath  at  his  corona- 
tion; and  from  him  the  said  obligation  de- 
aeended  to  his  successors.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  o/len  broken,  and  they  have  been  often 
confirmed  by  charters  of  kings  and  by  acts  of 
Parliaments ;  but  the  petitions  of  the  subjects, 
^pon  which  those  charters  and  acts  were  found- 
ed, were  ever  Petitioms  or  Right,  demanding 
their  ancient  and  due  liberties,  not  suing  for  any 
new. 

''To  clear  the  third  position  may  seem  to 
some  men  more  a  paradox,  that  those  liberties 
of  the  subject  should  be  so  convenient  and 
profitable  to  the  people,  and  yet  most  neces- 
sary for  the  supply  of  his  majesty.     But  sure- 
ly," he  said,  '*if  those  liberties  were  taken 
away,  there  would  remain  no  more  industry, 
Ho  more  justice,  no  more  courage  •,for  vko 
9giU  eomtend,  who  will  endanger  himself  fogr  thai 
tehick  is  mot  his  own?    And  yet,"  he  added, 
"  he  would  not  insist  upon  any  of  those  points, 
Dor  upon  others  equally  important;  but  only 
observe,  that  if  those  hberties  were  taken 
<away,  there  would  remain  no  means  for  the 
^ubjeeta,  by  any  act  of  bounty  or  benevolence, 
Zo  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sovereign." 
.And«  in  reference  to  this  point,  he  desired  their 
lordships  to  remember  "what  profitable  pre- 
"txigaXives  the  laws  had:  at  various  times  ap- 
Jlpoinied  for  the  support  of  sovereignty,  as  ward- 
^thi|is,   treasures-trouve,  feloas'  goods,  fines, 
amercements,   and    other    issues    of  courts, 
Wrecks,  escheats,  and  many  more,  too  long  to 
be  enumerated  ;  whidi;  for  the  must  part,  are 
now,  by  charters  and  grants  of  several  princes, 
€luipersed  into  the  hands  of  private  persoos ; 
and  that,  besides  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the 
crown  of  England,  William  the  Conqueror  did 
annex  to  the  crown,  for  the  better  mainte- 
nanee  of  bis  estate,  great  proportions  of  those 
lands  which  were  confiscate  from  those  Eng- 
lish who  persisted  to  withstand  him,  of  which, 
notwithstanding,  very  few  remain  at  this  day 
Id  the  king's  possession ;  yet  also,  since  that 
time,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  hath  been  sup- 


plied and  augmented  by  attainders  and  other 
casualties,  and  in  the  age  of  our  fathers  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  and  chantries,  of 
which  near  a  third  part  of  the  whole  hind  came 
into  the  king's  possession."  He  remembered 
farther  that  constant  and  profitable  grant  of 
the  subjects  in  the  act  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. "  But  of  what  avail,"  he  added,  '*  have 
all  these  grants  and  prerogatives  been  1  They 
were  now  so  alienated,  anticipated,  or  over- 
charged with  annuities  and  assignments,  that 
no  means  were  left  for  the  pressing  and  im- 
portant occasions  of  the  time  but  one,  and  that 
one  the  voluntary  and  free  gift  of  the  subjects 
in  Parliament.  It  is  that  which  is  now  as- 
sailed ;  but  trust  me,  my  lords,"  Pym  exclaim- 
ed, **  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  bounty  in 
Parliament,  are  the  onlu  constant  treasure  and  rev- 
enue  of  the  crown  wkieh  cannot  be  exhausted,  alienr 
ated,  anticipated,  or  otherwise  charged  and  encum- 
bered!" 

Hiere  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
speeches  of  Pym  than  what  may  be  emphati- 
cally tenned  their  wisdom.  This  will  have  fre- 
quent and  abundant  illustration  in  the  course 
of  this  memoir.  Never,  in  the  most  excited 
moments  of  even  his  latter  life,  did  he  seem 
other  than  far  removed  above  the  idle  clamours 
of  party,  and  the  little  views  of  the  'Mgnorant 
present,"  while  with  this  he  could  combine,  at 
will,  the  most  immediate  and  most  practical 
resources  of  the  orator  ;  for  the  wisdom  I  have 
spoken  of  was,  as  it  always  is  with  the  great- 
est men,  a  junction  of  the  plain  and  practical 
with  the  profound  and  contemplative ;  to  such 
an  extent,  however,  in  his  case,  and  in  such 
perfection,  as  may  not  be  equalled  in  that  of 
any  other  speaker  of  ancient  or  modem  tone, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Burke.  Hence 
his  speeches  were  not  simply  a  present  achieve- 
ment of  the  matters  he  had  in  hand,  but  a  cprand 
appeal,  on  their  behalf,  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  future ;  and  the  presenting  the 
more  prominent  passages  of  them  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  is  no  less  to  discharge 
a  very  tardy  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  than 
to  furnish  the  most  striking,  and,  as  it  were, 
living  materials  for  a  judgment  on  the  great 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

After  a  farther  homUetic  subdivision  of  his 
subject,  a  practice  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  and  which  gave  a  certain  weight  and 
scholastic  formality  to  the  commonest  point 
he  touched  on,  Pym  proceeded  at  great  length 
through  the  second  grand  division  of  his  speech, 
step  by  step— to  "  show  the  state  of  the  case 
as  it  stood  both  in  the  charge  and  the  proof;** 
to  '*  take  away  the  pretensions  of  mitigation 
and  limitation  of  his  opinions  urged  by  the  doc- 
tor in  defence;"  to  "observe  circumstances 
of  aggravation ;"  and  "  to  propound  some  pre- 
cedents of  former  times,  wherein,  though  he 
could  not  match  the  oflfence  now  in  question* 
yet  he  should  produce  such  as  should  suffi- 
ciently declare  how  forward  our  ancestors 
would  have  been  in  the  prosecution  and  con- 
demning of  such  ofllances,  if  they  had  been  then 
committed."  The  materials  of  the  charge,  he 
observed,  were  contrived  into  three  distinct 
articles.  The  first  of  these  comprehended  two 
clauses :  "  First.  That  his  majesty  is  not  bound 
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to  keep  tod  observe  the  good  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  concerning  the  right  and  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  to  be  exempted  from  all 
loans,  taxes,  and  other  aids  laid  upon  them 
without  common  consent  in  Parliament.  Sec- 
ond. That  his  majesty's  will  and  command,  in 
imposing  any  charges  upon  his  subjects  with- 
out such  consent,  doth  so  far  bind  them  in  their 
consciences  that  they  cannot  refuse  the  same 
without  peril  of  eternal  damnation  I"  Two 
kinds  of  proof  were  produced  upon  this  arti- 
cle: "The  first  was  from  assertions  of  the 
doctor's,  concerning  the  power  of  kings  in  gen- 
eral, but,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  kings  of  England.  The  next  was 
from  his  Censures  and  Determinations  upon 
the  particular  case  of  the  late  loan,  which,  by 
necessity  and  parity  of  reason,  were  likewise 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  a  like  nature ;  and 
lest,  by  frailty  of  nature,  he  might  mistake  the 
words  or  invert  the  sense,  he  desired  leave  to 
resort  to  a  paper,  wherein  the  places  were  care- 
fully extracted  out  of  the  book  itself." 

And  then  he  read  each  particular  clause, 
pointing,  to  the  page  for  proof,  and  afterward 
proceeded  and  said,  that  from  this  evidence  of 
the  fact  doth  issue  a  clear  evidence  of  his  wick- 
ed intention  to  misguide  and  seduce  the  king*s 
conscience,  touching  the  observations  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  scan- 
dalize and  impeach  the  good  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ments. "  Now,  my  lords,'*  continued  Mr.  Pym, 
"  if  to  give  the  king  ill  counsel  in  one  particu- 
lar action  hath  heretofore  been  heavily  punish- 
ed ia  this  high  court,  how  much  more  j^inous 
moat  it  needs  be  thought  to  pervert  and  sc- 
daceii  by  ill  counsel,  his  majesty's  conscience — 
that  sovereign  principle  of  all  moral  actions  in 
man,  from  which  they  are  to  receive  warrant 
for  their  direction  before  they  be  acted,  and 
judgment  for  their  reformation  afterward  f  If 
scandalum  magnatum — slander  and  infamy  cast 
upon  great  loMs  and  officers  of  the  kingdom- 
has  been  always  most  severely  censured,  how 
mu>ch  more  tender  ought  we  to  be  of  that  slander 
and  infamy  which  is  here  cast  upon  the  laws  and 
government,  from  whence  are  derived  all  the  hon- 
our and  reverence  due  to  those  great  lords  and  ma- 
gistrates !  All  men,  my  lords,  and  so  the  great- 
est and  highest  magistrates,  are  subject  to 
passions  and  partialities,  whereby  they  may  be 
transported  into  over-hard  injurious  crosses ; 
and  though  these  considerations  can  never  jus* 
tify,  they  may  sometimes  excuse,  the  railing 
and  evil  speeches  of  men  who  have  been  so 
provoked  ;  it  being  a  true  rule,  that  whatsoever 
gives  strength  and  enforcement  to  the  tempta- 
tion in  any  sin,  doth  necessarily  imply  an  abate- 
ment and  diminution  of  guilt  in  that  sin.  But 
to  slander  and  disgrace  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment is  without  possibility  of  any  such  excuse, 
it  being  a  simple  act  of  a  malignant  will,  not  in- 
duced nor  excited  by  any  outward  provocation ;  for 
the  laws,  carrying  an  equal  and  constant  respect 
to  all,  ought  to  be  reverenced  equally  by  all."  And 
thus  he  derived  the  proofs  and  enforcements 
upon  the  first  article  of  the  charge. 

In  the  same  strain  of  grave  and  lofty  elo- 
quence Pym  urged  the  second  and  third  arti- 
cles of  the  impeachment,  and  then  observed, 
with  conclusive  eflbct,  upon  Mainwaring's  at- 


tempted limitations  of  his  doctrines.  The  doe- 
tor  had  pleaded,  for  instance,  among  other 
things,  that  **  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  king 
any  such  absolute  power  as  might  be  exercised 
at  all  times  or  upon  all  occasions,  but  only  upon 
necessity  extreme  and  urgent ;"  and  to  this 
Pym  answered,  "  That  it  is  all  one  to  leare  the 
power  absolute,  and  to  leave  the  judgment  ar- 
bitrary when  to  execute  that  power ;  for,  al- 
though these  limitations  should  be  admitted, 
yet  it  is  left  to  the  king  alone  to  determine 
what  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity,  and 
what  is  a  just  proportion,  both  in  respect  of  the 
ability  and  of  the  use  and  occasion  ;  and  what 
shall  be  said  to  be  a  circumstance,  and  what  the 
substance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  subject  ia  left 
without  remedy ;  and,  the  legal  bounds  beine 
taken  away,  no  private  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  oppose  his  own  particular  opinion,  in  any  of 
these  points,  to  the  king's  resolution ;  ao  that 
all  these  limitations,  though  specious  in  ahow, 
are  in  efl^ect  fruitless  and  vain." 

Having  answered,  in  the  same  easy  atrain, 
all  Mainwaring's  flimsy  defence,  he  now  took 
up  some  *'  circumstances  of  aggravation,**  and 
presented  them  to  the  Lords.  The  remark  be 
makes  on  the  fact  of  some  of  these  sermona 
having  been  preached  before  the  "king  and 
court  at  Whitehall,"  is  very  singular  and  sig- 
nificant. 

"  The  first,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the  circnm- 
stances  of  aggravation,  ♦*  was  from  the  place 
where  these  sermons  were  preached— the  court, 
the  king's  own  family,  where  such  do^ne  terns 
before  so  well  believed  that  no  man  need  to  be  com^ 
verted.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  end  but  ci- 
ther simoniacal,  by  flattery  and  soothing  to 
make  way  for  his  own  preferment,  or  else  ex- 
tremely malicious,  to  add  new  afiSictiona  to 
those  who  lay  under  his  majesty's  wrath,  dis- 
graced and  imprisoned,  and  thus  to  enlarge  the 
wound  which  had  been  given  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  waa  from 
the  consideration  of  his  holy  function.  He  ia 
a  preacher  of  God's  word,  and  yet  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  that,  which  was  the  only 
rule  of  justice  and  goodness,  to  be  the  warrant 
for  violence  and  oppression.  He  is  a  messen- 
ger of  peace,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  sow 
strife  and  dissension,  not  only  among  private 
persons,  but  even  betwixt  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, to  the  disturbance  and  danger  of  the  whole 
state.  He  is  a  spiritual  father ;  but,  like  that 
evil  father  in  the  Gospel,  he  hath  given  hia 
children  stones  instead  of  bread ;  instead  of 
flesh  he  hath  given  them  scorpions.  I^Astly, 
he  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  bat 
he  hath  acted  the  part  of  a  Romish  Jeauit : 
they  labour  our  destruction,  by  dissolving  the 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  people ;  he  doth 
the  same  work,  by  dissolving  the  oath  of  pro- 
tection and  justice  taken  by  the  king." 

With  the  same  eloquent  boldness  he  next 
observed,  as  a  circumstance  of  aggravation, 
that  the  authors  quoted  by  Mainwaring  in  sup- 
port of  his  doctrines  were  "  for  the  moat  part 
friars  and  Jesuits  ;"  and,  worse  than  this,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  "  fraud  and  shifting  in  ci- 
ting even  those  authors  to  purposes  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  own  meaninga.**  In  thia  por- 
tion of  his  great  task,  Pyfn  gave  some  mem- 
orable illustrationa  of  the  labour  and  learning 
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be  had  applied  to  it,  only  one  very  short  speci- 
iiieo  of  which  may  be  given  here.  "  In  ttie 
twenty-seventh  page  of  his  first  sermon,"  Mr. 
Pym  continued*  **  he  cites  these  words,  Suarez 
de  Legibua,  lib.  v.,  cap.  17  :  Accepfationem popu- 
It  non  esse  eonditionem  necessariam^  ex  xti  juris 


against  his  oath,  was  pot  from  the  cojwcfl,  and 
restrained  from  coming  into  the  preaenoe  of 
the  king  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  banish- 
ment. By  19  Edward  II.  (Clause,  Mem.  26, 
indors.),  commissions  were  granted  to  inquire 
upon  tbe  statute  of  West.  I.  touching  thespread- 


ftaiuralu  *ut  gentium^  neque  ex  jure  communi.  ingof  news,  whereby  discord  and  scandal  might 
"Sovr  the  Jeamt  SiddSt  Neque  ex  antiquo  jure  His- 
wtnia,  which  words  are  left  out  by  the  doctor, 
leal  the  reader  might  be  invited  to  inquire  what 
was  antiquum  jus  Hispania ;  though  it  might 
have  been  learned  from  the  same  author,  in  an- 
other place  of  that  work,  that  about  two  hun- 
dred years  since  this  liberty  was  granted  to  the 
people  by  one  of  the  kings,  that  no  tribute 
should  be  imposed  without  their  consent ;  and 
this  author  adds  farther,  that  after  the  law  is 
introduced,  and  confirmed  by  custom,  the  king 
is  bound  to  observe  it."  From  this  place  Pym 
took  occasion  to  make  this  short  digression 


'  That  the  kings  of  Spain,  being  powerful  and 
vise  princes,  would  never  have  parted  with  such  a 
mark  of  absolute  royalty  if  they  had  not  found  in 
this  course  more  advantage  than  in  the  other ;  and 
the  success  and  jfrospcrity  of  that  kingdom,  through 
the  valour  and  industry  of  the  Spanish  nation,  so 
much  advanced  since  that  time,  do  manifest  the 
wisdom  of  the  change."  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  illustrate  Pym's  courage  and  high- 
minded  indifference  to  popular  prejudice  better 
than  by  these  few  words  in  praise  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,  at  that  time  the  object  of  universal 
execration  with  the  English  people. 

As  a  concluding  point  of  aggravation,  Pym 
now  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Mainwa- 
ring*a  having  repeated,  'Mn  his  own  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles,"  the  very  offensive  doc- 
trines originally  charged  against  him,  **even 
since  the  aitting  of  Parliament  and  his  being 
qnestiooed  in  Parliament ;"  and  then  "  desired 
tbe  Iiords  that  this  circumstance  might  be  care- 
fully considered,  because  the  Commons  held  it 
to  be  a  great  contempt  oflfered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment for  him  to  maintain  that  so  publicly  which 
was  here  questioned.  A  great  presumption, 
they  held  it,  fop  a  private  divine  to  debate  the 
right  and  power  of  the  king,  which  is  a  matter 
of  sDch  a  nature  as  to  be  handled  only  in  this 
high  court,  and  that  with  moderation  and  ten- 
demesa." 

Pym  now,  in  conclusion,  produced  some  such 
pre<^ents  as  might  testify  what  the  opinion 
of  oar  ancestors  would  have  been,  if  this  case 
had  fallen  out  in  their  time  ;  and  herein,  he 
said,  **  he  would  confine  himself  to  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Edwards,  two  of  them  princes 
of  great  glory."    He  began  with  the  eldest- 
West.  I.,  cap.  34 :  "  By  this  statute,  3  Edw.  I., 
provision  was  made  against  those  who  should 
<e])  any  false  news  or  device,  by  which  any 
vtacord  or  scandal  may  arise  betwixt  the  king, 
*j«  people,  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom.    By 
*7  Edward  I.  (Rot.  Pari.,  n.  20),  it  was  decla- 
red by  the  king's  proclamation,  sent  into  all  the 
JJ^Uniies  of  England,  that  they  that  reported 
'«^t  he  would  not  observe  the  great  charter 
^^re  malicious  people,  who  desired  to  put 
^Otible  and  debate  betwixt  the  king  and  his 
T^Vjects,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  es- 
^^  of  the  king,  the  people,  and  the  realm.    In 
3^ward  II.  (Inter  novas  Ordinationes),  Henry. 
"^   Beamond,  for  giving  the  king  ill  counsel 
U 
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grow  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.  In  10 
Edw.  III.  (Clause,  M.  26),  proclamation  went 
out  to  arrest  all  of  those  who  had  presumed  to 
report  that  the  king  would  lay  upon  the  wooda 
certain  sums,  besides  the  ancient  and  due  cus- 
toms ;  where  the  king  calls  these  reports  *  cx- 
quisita  mendacia,  <&c.,  quae  non  tantum  in  pub- 
licam  Isesionem,  sed  in  nostrum  cedunt  dam- 
num, et  dedecus  manifestum.*  In  12  Edward 
III.  (Rot.  Almaniap),  the  king  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  of..Canterbui7,  excusing  himself 
for  some  impositions  which  he  had  laid,  pro- 
I  fessing  his  great  sorrow  for  it ;  desires  the 
archbishop,  by  indulgences  and  other  ways,  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  pray  for  him  ;  hoping  that 
God  would  enable  him,  by  some  satisfactory 
benefit,  to  make  amends,  and  comfort  his  sub- 
jects for  those  pressures."  Having  added  to 
these  temporal  precedents  one  or  two  from  ec- 
clesiastical records,  Pym  presented  to  their 
lordships  the  following  result  to  be  collected 
from  them :  "  If  former  Parliaments  were  care- 
ful of  false  rumours  and  news,  they  would  have 
been  much  more  tender  of  such  doctrines  aa 
these,  which  might  produce  great  occasions  of 
discord  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.  If 
those  who  reported  the  king  would  lay  imposi- 
tions and  break  his  laws  were  thought' su^ 
heinous  oflfenders,  how  much  more  should  thd. 
man  be  condemned  who  persuaded  the  king  ho 
is  not  bound  to  keep  those  laws  !  it  that  great 
king  Edward  was  so  far  from  challenging  any 
right  in  this  kind,  that  he  professed  his  own 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  grieving  his  sub- 
jects with  unlawful  charges — if  confessors  were 
enjoined  to  frame  the  conscience  of  the  people 
to  the  observances  of  these  laws,  certainly  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  Main  waring,  and  such  a 
preacher  as  this,  would  have  been  held  most 
strange  and  abominable  in  all  those  great  times 
of  England !" 

Then,  having  recited  the  prayer  of  the  Com- 
mons, desiring  Mainwaring  to  be  brought  to 
examination  and  judgment,  Pym  concluded, 
"  That,  seeing  tbe  cause  had  strength  enough 
to  maintain  itself,  his  humble  suit  to  their  lord- 
ships was,  that  they  would  not  observe  his  in- 
firmities and  defects,  to  the  diminution  or  prej- 
udice of  that  strength."* 

Laud  trembled  at  the  effects  of  this  speech, 
and  even  expressed  to  the  king  his  alarm  for 
an  impeachment  against  himself;  but  Charles 
told  him  to  be  under  jio  uneasiness  till  he  saw 
him  forsake  his  other  friends,  t  Yet  even 
Charies  winced  from  an  open  defiance  of  the 
manifest  feeling  excited  by  Pym,  and  for  a  time 
pretended  to  yield  up  Mainwaring  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Parliament.  "  Truly,"  says  Sander- 
son,! *♦  I  remember  the  king's  answer  to  all : 
»  He  that  will  preach  other  than  he  can  prove, 
let  him  sufiTer ;  I  give  them  no  thanks  to  give 


*  I  have  oollected  this  spe«ch  from  rarioas  dnrumoDtt ; 
bat  a  fair  report  will  be  found  in  the  Old  Parliamentary 
History,  toI.  in.,  p.  171-180. 

t  Heylin's  Life  uf  Laud,  p.  171.    See, alio,  Laud'aDiayr, 

^  Ule  of  Charles  the  First,  p.  113. 
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me  my  due ;'  and  so,  being  a  Parliament  busi- 
ness, he  (Mainwaring)  was  lefl  by  the  king  and 
Church  to  their  sentence."  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  petition  of  right,  that  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  the  upper  House ; 
and,  in  spite  of  Mainwaring's  tears  and  affected 
penitence,  to  say  nothing  of  his  impudent  hy- 
pocrisy, he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Parliament ;  to  be  fined  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  king ;  to  make  a  sub- 
mission, both  in  writing  and  personally,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  also  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons  ;  to  be  suspended  from  the  ministry 
for  three  years ;  and  to  be  incapable  of  ever 
holding  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  secular  of- 
fice, or  of  preaching  at  court.  Lastly,  the  peers 
ordered  his  sermons  to  be  burned.*  *'  A  heavy 
sentence,  I  confess,"  observes  Heylin,t  "  but 
such  as  did  rather  afi!right  than  hurt  him ;  for 
his  majesty,  looking  on  him  in  that  conjuncture 
as  one  that  suffered  in  his  cause,  preferred  him 
first  to  the  parsonage  of  Stamford-Rivers  in 
Essex  (void  not  long  afler  by  the  promotion  of 
Montague  to  the  see  of  Chichester),  afterward 
to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and,  finally,  to 
the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  This  was  indeed 
the  way  to  have  his  majesty  well  served^  but  such 
as  created  him  some  ill  thoughts  towards  the 
Commons  for  his  majcsty*s  indulgence  to  him." 
Theje  disj^raceful  promotions,  strengthened 
by  the  trdu'^lation  of  Laud  himself  to  the  see  of 
■■  I^ndor,,  took  place  during  the  prorogation  of 
Parlianr.ent,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the 
Commons  reassembled  in  consequence  have 
already  been  describcd.t  Pym  took  an  active 
part  in  their  debates  on  the  spread  of  Armin- 
ianism,  and  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  re- 
cent promotions.  "  Who,"  he  asked,  ••  could 
pretend  to  ignorance  of  the  articles  of  the  true 
Protestant  religion  t  Had  they  not  been  set- 
tled !»y  the  Articles  set  forth  in  1552 ;  by  the 
Catechism  set  forth  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
days  ;  by  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  Martin 
Bucer,  Wiclifie,  and  others ;  by  the  constant 
profession,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs, as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  others ;  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  set  forth  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time ;  and  by  the  Articles  set  forth  at 
Lambeth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  King  James  sent  to  Dort  and  to 
Ireland  as  the  truth  professed  here  1  Lastly, 
had  they  not  been  set  forth  by  his  majesty's 
own  declaration  and  proclamation  to  maintain 
unity  in  the  settled  religion  1  Yet  these  are 
now  perverted  and  abused,  to  the  ruin  and  sub- 
version of  religion !  Consider  the  preferments 
which  such  have  received  since  the  last  Parlia- 
ment who  have  heretofore  taught  contrary  lo 
the  truth !  Then  consider  again  for  what  overt 
acts  these  men  have  been  countenanced  and 
advanced !  what  pardons  they  have  had  for 
false  doctrines !  what  manner  of  preaching  hath 
been  lately  before  the  king's  majesty !  what 
suppression  of  books  that  have  been  written 
against  their  doctrines,  and  what  permitting  of 
such  books  as  have  been  written  for  them  !'* 
Subsequently  Pym  propounded  certain  reme- 
dial measures,  which  he  urged  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Parliament  in  general,  and  of  each  Chris. 


tian  in  particular,  to  follow,  "  For,**  he  contin- 
ued, "  howsoever  it  is  alleged  that  the  Parliamemi 
are  not  judges  in  matters  o/faith,  yet  ought  tkty 
to  know  the  established  and  fundamental  truiMt^ 
and  the  contrary  to  them  ;*  for  Parliaments  have 
confirmed  acts  of  general  councils,  which  havo 
not  been  received  until  they  have  been  so  au- 
thorized ;  and  Parliaments  have  enacted  laws 
for  trial  of  heretics  by  juries.  The  Parliament 
punished  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  countenancing 
of  heretics  ;  and  there  is  no  court  can  meet 
with  these  mischiefs  but  the  court  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  convocation  cannot,  because  it  in 
but  a  provincial  synod,  only  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  power  thereof  is  not 
adequate  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  while  the  con- 
vocation of  York  may,  perhaps,  not  agree  with 
that  of  Canterbury.  The  High  Commission 
cannot,  for  it  hath  its  authority  derived  from 
Parliament,  and  the  derivative  cannot  preju- 
dice the  original.  It  is,  in  short,  reserved  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Parliament,  that  being  the 
judgment  of  the  king  and  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom."! 

The  result  of  these  debates  was  the  famoui 
vow  or  declaration!  respecting  religion,  whi<d^ 
as  Carte  takes  upon  himself  to  inform  ns,  ^  Mb*. 
Pym,  having  the  more  time  to  take  care  of  oth- 
er people's  religion  because  he  had  very  littlo 
of  his  own,  drew  up,  and  presented  to  the 
House. "^  This  was  the  last  great  act  of  that 
most  celebrated  Parliament,  in  which  Pym  had 
achieved  for  himself,  almost  equally  willi  Eli- 
ot, the  pursuing  hatred  of  the  court.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  not  an  actor  in  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  scene  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  therefore  escaped  that  vengeance  bj 
which  the  popular  cause  lost  so  formidable  a 
champion,  and  himself  so  dear  a  friend. 

But  another  friend  had  fallen  from  bis  side 
some  few  months  before,  alienated  by  a  worse 
stroke,  in  the  thought  of  Pjrm,  than  that  of  im- 
prisonment or  death.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
had  gone  o^er  to  the  court ;  and  Pym,  who  is 
described  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  lead* 
ing  popular  men,  besides  HoUis;  really  intimate 
with  Wentworth,  is  said  to  have  felt  this  de- 
sertion with  singular  acuteness.  Vainly  ima- 
gining that 

"  Mutual  laurue. 
United  ihou^ hU  wad  omiiimU,  equu  hop*. 
And  h»2ard  in  the  florioas  ent«ii>nw,** 

had  joined  them  inseparably,  it  was  probaUy 
Pym  who,  whenever  Eliot  impugned  the  trost- 


*  In  Aikin*«  Lifo  of  Charles,  umI  alto  in  the  histovy  from 
MackinUwh,  the  fuUnwing  words  are  auriboied  to  Pym  ia 
this  debate :  *'  h  belonn  to  Parliament  to  establiA  InM 
religion  and  to  punish  false."    But  the  passage  in  the  t«it 


*  Pari.  Hist.,  rol.  Tiii.,  p.  151,  Ae.    Rashworth,  rol.  i., 
p.  5to-M8.  t  Li/«  of  Uud,  p.  180. 

i  LiU  of  Eliot,  p.  10. 


is  the  original  frnm  which  that  truly  sweepiBf  apmbtlMfm 
of  Parliamentary  supremacy  and  persecution  has  be«D  ta- 
ken ;  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  it  does  not  by  aar 
means  authorize  such  a  violent  and  absurd  constrnetioo.  I 
had  befure  obsenred  (Life  of  Eliot,  p.  SO)  that  Rushworth^  ■ 
reports  of  this  session  are  very  inc«>rrect,  awl  the  wimis  in 
question  are  faken  from  Rushworth.  But  for  the  rorraoi 
speech,  see  Old  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  90S-96S. 

t  Oliver  Cromwell's  first  rsported  speech  in  Parliaoieil 
was  made  on  this  occasion,  and  is  worth  subjoining.  Ha 
said  *<  that  he  heard  by  relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard,  that 
I>r.  Alablaster  had  preached  flat  popery  at  St.  PauPs  Cross, 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Neile)  commandoc 
him,  ss  he  was  his  diocesan,  he  should  preach  nothing  ta 
the  contrary.  He  said  that  Mainwaring,  so  justly  censured 
fur  his  sermons  in  this  House,  was,  by  this  bishop's  means, 
preferred  to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are  sUpa  to  Chartli 
iweferments,  what  nay  we  not  expect  1" 

t  See  the  l.ife  of  Eliot,  p.  ».  • 

k  Carte,  Hiatory,  vol.  tv.,  p.  SOO. 
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worthiness  of  Wentworth,  pledged  his  own 
faith  for  him,  and  so  increased  for  liimiself  the 
bitterness  of  the  present  desertion.  Feeling, 
therefore,  in  all  its  force,  the  truth  of  one  of 
his  own  favourite  thoughts,  hatred  now  sprang 
into  the  place  of  his  former  lovo.  The  anec- 
dote which  dates  the  first  terrible  dawning  of 
the  change  rests  on  the  cautious  authority  of 
Doctor  Welwood.*  **  There  had  been  a  long 
and  intimate  friendship,'*  he  says,  "between 
Mr.  Pym  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  they 
bad  gone  hand  and  hand  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  when  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was 
upon  making  his  peace  with  the  court,  he  sent 
to  Pym  to  meet  him  alone  at  Greenwich,  where 
be  began  in  a  set  speech  to  sound  Mr.  Pym 
about  the  dangers  they  were  like  to  run  by  the 
courses  they  were  in,  and  what  advantages 
they  might  have  if  they  would  but  listen  to 
some  oficrs  which  would  probably  be  made 
them  from  the  court.  Pym,  understanding  his 
drift,  stopped  him  short  with  this  expression : 
Tou  need  not  use  all  this  art  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  a  mind  to  leave  us ;  but  remember  what 
I  tell  you  :  You  are  going  to  he  undone ;  and  re- 
member also,  that  though  you  leave  u^  noiOy  I  will 
meter  leave  you  lehile  your  head  is  upon  your  shoul- 
ders r  "    Pyn^  kept  his  word. 

The  desperate  course  of  government  by  pre- 
rogative now  began.  Charles,  while  disrobing 
himself  on  the  day  of  the  Parliament's  dissolu- 
tion, passionately  vowed  that  he  would  never 
put  on  those  robes  again ;  and,  not  content 
with  a  violent  declaration  of  his  reasons  for 
the  dissolution,  issued  a  proclamation  which 
forbade  even  the  word  Parliament  to  cross  the 
lips  of  his  people,  since  he  who  alone  had  the 

?)wer  of  calUng,  continuing,  and  dissolving 
arlianocnts,  was  the  best  judge  when  to  as- 
semble them,  and  now  declared  that  though 
such  an  event  might  happen,  it  would  only  be 
after  the  country  had  evinced  a  better  disposi- 
tion, and  the  *'  vipers  of  the  Commonwealth" 
had  received  their  condign  punishment,  and 
**  those  who  are  misled  by  them  had  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  his  majesty  and  them- 
selves." With  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries 
which  now.  for  a  time,  impended  over  Eng- 
land, and  afflicted  to  the  soul  by  the, personal 
sofleriogs  of  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  it  may 
be  yet  supposed  that  Pym  looked  forward  de- 
liberately and  ondespairingly,  since,  if  for  no 
reason  else,  he  had  to  keep  the  appointment  he 
had  made  with  Wentworth. 

It  wiU  be  necessary  to  sketch  very  briefly 
the  measures  by  which  the  executive  now 
tooght  to  enslave  the  people. 

Tiie  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
Charles  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to 
take  but  as  a  gift  from  his  people,  were  rigor- 
ously extorted ;  warrants  were  issued  by  the 
council  to  seize  the  goods  of  all  who  attempted 
to  land  them  without  authority,  and  to  detain 
them  till  the  customs  were  paid ;  and  orders 
were  despatched  to  imprison  all  who  attempted 
to  recover  their  property  by  replevin.  Richard 
Chambers — a  name  ever  memorable  among 
London  citizens — courageously  appealed  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  council ;  but  he  was  drag- 
ged into  the  SUr  Chamber,  fined  £2000,  and 
doomed  to  imprisonment  till  he  made  various 
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abject  submissions :  these  he  refused  to  make, 
and  for  twelve  years  he  languished  in  prison, 
from  which  he  was  released  a  beir^far.  Various 
merchants  made  attempts  to  elude  these  meas- 
ures by  sending  their  goods  beyond  the  seas ; 
but  nothing  is  so  vigilant  as  tyranny,  and  the 
goods  were  seized  in  England,  while  unlimited 
orders  were  issued  in  consequence  to  search 
warehouses,  and  prevent  what  was  denomina- 
ted a  fraud  on  the  revenue. 

Equally  disgraceful  were  the  taxes  imposed 
for  the  support  of  muster-masters  of  the  mili- 
tia ;  coat  and  conduct  money  was  also  exact- 
ed, while  soldiers  were  billeted  as  of  old.  But 
the  grievance  which  out-Hcrodcd  all  the  rest 
was  the  revival  of  monopolies.  This  was  car- 
ried to  an  extent  which  was  truly  appalling. 
Under  the  pretext,  for  instance,  that  certain 
persons  had  made  discoveries  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  and  that  the  dealers  in  general 
imposed  a  bad  article  upon  the  people,  these 
persons  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  and 
the  right  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
commodity  vested  in  them  exclusively,  they 
having  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  their  pat- 
ent, and  rendered  themselves  liable  to  a  tax  of 
eight  pounds  per  ton  upon  the  sale.  The  ori- 
ginal pretext,  it  may  he  easily  supposed,  was  a 
lie,  the  commodity  being,  in  fact,  so  adultera- 
ted as  to  ruin  the  clothes  of  the  people.  In  the 
same  manner,  almost  every  article  of  ordinary 
consumption,  whether  of  manufacture  or  not, 
was  exposed  to  a  similar  abuse.  Upon  every- 
thing, no  matter  how  insignificatn,  the  fetters 
of  monopoly  were  fixed.  Salt,  starch,  coals, 
iron,  wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers,  felts, 
bono-lace,  meat  dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco, 
wine-casks,  brewing  and  distilling,  lamprons, 
weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and 
Westminster,  gauging  of  red  herrings,  butter 
casks,  kelp  and  seaweed,  linen  cloth,  rags,  hops, 
buttons,  hats,  gutstring,  spectacles,  combs,  to- 
bacco-pipes, saltpetre,  gunpowder,  down  to  the 
sole  privilege  of  gathering  of  rags,  were  all  subr 
jected  to  monopolies,  and  consequently  heavily 
taxed ! 

Some  few  of  these  shocking  enormities  may 
be  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Garrard's  letters*  to  the  lord -deputy.  "Hero 
is  much  ado,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  about 
the  soap  business  ;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
in  the  end  it  will  stand  or  no.  For  the  present, 
it  is  strongly  backed,  aud  I  hear  a  proclamation 
shall  come  forth  to  stop  all  mouths  that  speak 
against  it.  Commissioners  have  been  appoint- 
ed :  the  Lieutenant  of  tho  Tower,  Sir  William 
Beoher,  Sir  Abraham  Williams,  Spiller,  joined 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  some  aldermen.  They 
have  had  two  general  washing-days  at  Guild* 
hall ;  most  of  them  have  given  their  verdict  for 
the  new  soap  to  be  the  better :  yet  continual 
complaints  rise  op  that  it  burns  linen,  scalds 
the  laundress's  fingers,  wastes  infinitely  in 
keeping,  being  full  of  lime  and  tallow ;  which 
if  true,  it  is  of  that  use  in  this  kingdom  that  it 
will  not  last.  The  lord-mayor  of  London,  by 
the  king's  conunandment,  received  a  shrewd 
reprimand  for  his  pusillanimity  in  this  business, 
being  afraid  of  a  troop  of  women  that  clamor- 
ously petitioned  him  against  the  new  soap: 
my  lord-privy-seal,  his  brother-in-law,  was  to 
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^•^v  c  ^.M  j:  ihe  board,  and  did  very  sharp- 
ie ^  -'  H;'rv  are  two  commissions  afloat/*  he 
^  r-:^*  0:1  dnoihtT  occasion,  "  which  are  attend- 
ee! illii^«''n(Iy.  which  will  bring,  as  it  is  conceiv- 
ec.  a  «:K'at  sum  of  money  to  his  majesty.  The 
lir^i.  \vnivrnlng  the  licensing  of  those  who 
shall  have  a  lease  for  life  to  sell  tobacco  in  and 
about  Ix>ndon,  and  so  in  all  the  boroughs  and 
Tillages  in  England ;  fifleen  pounds  fine,  and 
a«  much  rent  by  the  year.  .  .  .  The  other  is  for 
buildings  in  and  about  London  since  a  procla- 
mation in  the  thirteenth  of  King  James.'*  In 
the  cases  of  the  latter,  three  years*  rent,  and 
**  some  little  rent  to  the  king**  additional,  was 
exacted  by  the  commissioners  as  a  composi- 
tion for  suflTcring  the  buildings  to  stand.  **  How 
far  this  will  spread,'*  Garrard  adds,  "  I  know 
not ;  but  it  is  confidently  spoken  that  there  are 
above  £100,000  rents  upon  this  string  about 
London.  I  speak  much  within  compass.  For 
TutUe  [Tothill],  St.  Giles's,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  Lincoln*8  Inn 
Fields,  Holborn,  and  beyond  the  Tower  from 
Wapping  to  Blackwall,  all  come  in,  and  are  li- 
able to  fining  for  annoyances,  or  being  built  con- 
trary to  proclamation,  though  they  have  had 
licenses  granted  to  do  so :  my  I^rd  of  Bed- 
ford's  license  in  this  case,  as  it  is  said,  will  not 
avail  him.*'t  The  first  notice  of  coal  as  an 
article  of  export  is  made  thus  :  ♦*  My  Lords  of 
Dorset  and  Holland  have  obtained  a  beneficial 
suit  of  the  king,  worth  better  than  £1000  a 
year  apiece  to  them,  for  seacoal  exported.** 
Then  we  are  startled  by  the  following :  "  We 
have  very  plausible  things  done  of  late.  The 
book  called  the  Declaration  of  the  King's  for 
rectifying  of  taverns,  ordinaries,  bakers,  ostel- 
ries,  is  newly  come  forth.  1*11  say  no  more  of 
it ;  your  agent  here  will  send  it  to  your  lord- 
ship. All  back  doors  to  taverns  on  the  Thames 
are  commanded  to  be  shut  up :  only  the  Bear 
at  the  bridge-foot  is  exempted,  by  reason  of 
the  passage  to  Greenwich.  To  encourage  gen- 
tlemen to  live  more  willingly  in  the  country, 
all  game  fowl,  as  pheasants,  partridges,  ducks, 
as  also  hares,  are  by  proclamation  forbidden  to 
be  dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inns,  and  butchers 
are  forbidden  to  be  graziers.'*! 

The  first  introduction  of  hackney-coaches  is 
next  commemorated  by  Mr.  Garrard :  ^*  Here 
is  one  Captain  Bailey ;  he  hath  been  a  sea-cap- 
tain, but  now  lives  on  the  land  about  this  city, 
where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath  erected 
according  to  his  ability  some  four  hackney- 
coaches,  put  his  men  in  a  livery,  and  appoint- 
ed them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand, 
giving  them,  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all 
day  long  they  may  be  had.  Other  hackney  men 
seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same 
place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same 
rate,  so  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them 
together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  so  that 
they  and  others  are  to  be  had  anywhere." 
But  now,  within  two  short  months  of  this  date, 
during  which  time  the  plan,  serving  as  a  com- 
fort and  luxury  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,^ 
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had  succeeded  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  we 
find  Garrard  mentioning  *'  a  procUunation  com- 
ing forth  about  the  reformation  of  hackney- 
coaches,  and  ordering  of  other  coaches  about 
London  :  nineteen  hundred  was  the  number  of 
hackney-coaches  of  London,  base  lean  jades* 
unworthy  to  bo  seen  in  so  brave  a  city,  or  to 
stand  about  a  king's  court.'*  Nothing  that  con- 
tributed, unencumbered  by  monopoly,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue !  Again  Garrard  writes,  "  Here  is  a  proc- 
lamation coming  forth  to  prohibit  all  hackney- 
coaches  to  pass  up  and  down  in  London  streets ; 
out  of  town  they  may  go  at  pleasure,  as  here- 
tofore. Also  the  attorney-general  hath  sent  to 
all  taverns  to  prohibit  them  to  dress  meat ; 
somewhat  was  required  of  them — a  halfpennT 
a  quart  for  French  wine,  and  a  penny  for  nad 
and  other  richer  wines,  for  the  king ;  the  gen- 
tlemen vintners  grew  sullen  and  would  not  give 
it,  so  they  are  well  enough  seryed.'**  No  sin- 
gle thing  escaped  that  had  escaped  monopolj: 
tho  monopolists  only  were  allowed  to  thriTe. 
Soon  after  the  above  we  find  Garrard  mention- 
ing *'  a  project  for  carrying  people  up  and  down 
in  close  chairs,  for  the  sole  doing  whereof  Sir 
Sander  Duncoinbe,  a  traveller',  now  a  pension- 
er, hath  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  and 
hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use.**  The 
next  enormity  which  Garrard  alludes  to  in  his 
packets  of  news  is  monstrous  indeed.  "  Here 
is  at  this  present,**  he  says,  "  a  commission  in 
execution  against  cottagers,  who  have  not  four 
acres  of  ground  laid  to  their  houses,  upon  a 
statute  made  the  31  Eliz.,  which  vexeth  the 
poor  people  mightily,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lord  Morton,  and  the  secretary  of  Scotland, 
the  Ixird  Sterling:  much  crying  out  there  is 
against  it,  especially  because  mean,  needy,  and 
men  of  no  good  fame,  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  are 
used  as  principal  commissioners  to  call  the  peo- 
ple before  them,  to  fine  and  compound  with 
them.'*t  Subsequently  he  remarks,  "  The  tar- 
ems  begin  to  victual  again;  some  have  got 
leave.  'Tis  said  that  the  vintners  within  the 
city  will  give  £6000  to  the  king  to  dress  meat 
as  they  did  before ;  and  the  suburbs  will  yield 
somewhat.**!  Such  illustrations,  curious  and 
valuable  as  they  are,  considering  the  source 
whence  they  proceed,  and  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  might  be  largely  indulged ;  but  one 
more  will  serve.  *»Here,*'  writes  Garrard, 
**  here  are  abundance  of  new  projects  on  foot, 
upon  seacoal,  salt,  malt,  marking  of  iron,  cut- 
ting of  rivers,  setting  up  a  new  corporation  in 
the  suburbs  of  London — much  opposed  by  the 
Londoners  and  many  others.  Where  profit 
may  come  to  the  king,  let  them  pass ;  but  to 
enrich  private  men,  they  have  not  my  wishes. 
Discontinuance  of  Parliaments  brin^  up  this 
kind  of  grain,  which  commonly  is  blasted  when 
they  como.*'^ 

And  all  these  fearful  outrages  were  commit^ 
ted  upon  the  people,  while  there  was  probably 
not  a  single  family  in  England,  with  the  small- 
est share  of  education  or  intelligence,  in  whose 
house  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pktition  of  Riobt 
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might  not  be  found !  But  this  consideration  it 
was,  beyond  every  other,  that  still  sustained 
with  the  strongest  hope,  during  the  twelve 
terrible  years'  continuance  of  such  outrages, 
such  men  as  Pym  and  Hampden.  Tt  was  this 
which,  even  while  their  friend  Eliot  sank  to 
his  death  under  the  murderous  vengeance  of 
the  court,  and  while  others  of  their  friends,  as 
Noy,  Digges,  Littleton,  and  Glanville,  crept 
over  to  the  side  of  the  public  enemy — it  was 
this  which  reassured  them  that  least  of  all  were 
they  then  to  despair.  The  breath  of  God  was 
not  to  be  monopolized,  neither  was  the  petition 
of  rights  to  be  recalled. 

In  enforcement  of  the  illegal  patents  and 
piuclamations  of  the  king,  most  grievous  com- 
missions also  were  granted,  to  one  or  two  of 
which  Garrard's  correspondence  has  alluded. 
They  were  such,  for  instance,  as  a  commission 
touching  cottages  and  inmates ;  another  about 
services ;  one  for  compounding  with  offenders 
for  transporting  batter ;  another  for  compound- 
ing with  those  who  used  or  imported  logwood ; 
one  to  compound  with  sheriffs,  and  such  as 
had  been  sherifl^,  for  selling  under-sheriffs* 
places ;  another  for  compounding  for  the  de- 
struction of  wood  in  iron  works ;  another  for 
eonceabnents,  and  encroachments  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  London ;  and  the  list  might  be 
stretched  indefinitely. 

Nor  had  the  resources  of  tyranny  expended 
themselves  here.  Under  the  candid  pretext 
of  coring  defects  in  titles  of  land,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  proposing  to  grant  new  titles 
upon  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  composition ; 
and  all  who  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  general  ofl!er  from  the  court  were  threat- 
ened, in  no  measured  terms,  with  the  loss  of 
their  property :  nor,  indeed,  were  such  cases 
nnfh^qaent.  Many  pretended  flaws  in  titles 
were  dra^^d  into  the  courts,  where  a  parcel 
of  obsequious  judges  sat  ready  to  establish  the 
objections.  Even  the  form  of  the  judges*  pat- 
ents was  changed  to  fix  their  slavish  depend- 
ance  more  surely !  The  old  clause,  guamdiu 
se  bene  gesserii  was  changied  into  durante  bene 
plttciio,  and  the  benefit  of  the  first  clause  was 
even  denied  to  one  judge  who  had  received  his 
patent  before  the  change,  because  he  was 
thought  too  upright  for  the  designs  in  hand.* 

Other  means,  too,  were  adopted  to  bring  the 
civil  government  of  England  into  unison  with 
these  enormities.  The  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers of  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  were  enlarged  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree.  New  iUegal  oaths  were  en- 
forced, and  new  courts,  with  vast  powers, 
erected  without  colour  of  law ;  and  when  com- 
missions were  issued  for  examining  into  the 
extent  of  fees  that  were  complained  of,  the 
commissioners  compounded  with  the  delin- 
quents, not  only  for  their  past  oflTences,  but 
their  future  extortions.  Finally,  the  orders  of 
the  council  board  were  received  as  positive 
law.     Clarendon  tells  us  that  Finch,  who,  for 
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his  conduct  in  the  late  Parliament,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seat,  now  boldly  declared  **  that  while  he 
was  keeper  no  man  should  be  so  saucy  as  to 
dispute  orders  of  the  council  board,  but  that 
the  wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  alwayt 
ground  enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in 
chancery." 

An  extract  from  the  same  noble  historiak 
shall  complete  my  sketch  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  England  at  this  period.  **  Supple- 
mental acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply  de 
feet  of  laws ;  and  so  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  other  duties  upon  merchandises,  were  col- 
lected by  order  of  the  board,  which  had  been 
positively  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, and  new  and  greater  impositions  laid 
upon  trade ;  obsolete  laws  were  revived  and 
vigorously  executed,  wherein  the  subject  might 
be  taught  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it  was,  by  too 
strict  a  detaining  of  what  was  his,  to  put  the 
king  as  strictly  to  inquire  what  was  his  own. 
And  by  this  ill  husbandry  the  king  received  a 
vast  sum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  reasonable  condition,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knighthood. 
And  no  less  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds — many 
ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous 
—were  set  on  foot,  the  envy  and  reproach  of 
which  came  to  the  king,  the  profit  to  other 
men.  To  recompense  the  damage  the  crown 
sustained  by  the  sale  of  the  old  lands  and  by 
the  grant  of  new  pensions,  the  old  laws  of  the 
forest  were  revived,  by  which  not  only  great 
fines  were  imposed,  but  great  annual  rents 
intended,  and  like  to  be  settled  by  way  of  con- 
tract ;  which  burden  lighted  most  upon  persons 
of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  themselves 
above  ordinary  oppressions,  and  were,  there- 
fore, like  to  remember  it  with  more  sharpness. 
For  the  belter  support  of  these  extraordinary 
ways,  and  to  protect  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments who  must  be  employed  in  them,  and  to 
discountenance  and  suppress  all  bold  inquirers 
and  opposers,  the  coyncil  table  and  Star  Cham- 
ber enlarged  their  jurisdictions  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, *  holding*  (as  Thucydides  said  of  the  Athe- 
nians) '  for  honourable  that  which  pleased,  and 
for  just  that  which  profited  ;*  and  being  the 
same  persons  in  several  rooms,  grew  both 
courts  of  law  to  determine  rights,  and  courts 
of  revenue  to  bring  money  into  the  treasury-— 
the  council  table  by  proclamations  enjoining  to 
the  people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law, 
and  prohibiting  that  which  was  not  prohibited, 
and  the  Star  Chamber  censuring  the  breach, 
and  disobedience  to  those  proclamations,  by 
very  great  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  that  any 
disrespect  to  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of 
statesmen,  was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and 
those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  men  val- 
ued their  security,  to  the  apprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  wise  men,  never  more  in  dan- 
ger to  be  destroyed.*'*  The  reader  will  scarce- 
ly conceive  this  picture  capable  of  aggrava- 
tion ;  but  the  noble  historian  afterward  pro- 
ceeds, very  dryly,  to  tell  how  the  people  chiefly 
borne  down  by  these  terrible  measures  were 
Protestants,  while  the  Papists  were  not  only 
encouraged,  but  protected,  as  the  chief  promo- 
ters of  the  mischief.    "  They  grew,*'  he  says, 


*  Hist,  of  lUbellioB,  toI.  i.,  p.  ll»-ltS. 
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.K,     «■>  -^.r*"^  xNV.i'-.Trnk  but  public  pro- 
«:.».. X     .  •.^  .^.•- •;'■'*  »v.  u:;tl  iniiiisiers  in,  the  mo&t 
.  ..  V...X  .--.".vi,*.  a«  thai  of  soap,  foniicd, 
>  ^m-.;.  A-^.*.  rvtvuic»d  by  almost  a  corporation 
o:  \^M  iv\.iion,  which,  "under  that  license  and 
no:s>n,  m:irh!  be,  and  were  suspected  to  be, 
qualified  for  other  agitations."  No  wonder  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  hated  !    It  is  to  be  add- 
ed, that  whatever  trifling  fragments  of  law  or 
protection  might  be  supposed  to  remain  to  the 
people  still,  were  utterly  swept  away  from  a 
long  line  of  northern  counties  by  the  terrible 
administration  of  the  presidency  of  the  North 
Yet  the  king  continued  poor !     His  advocate 
has  hinted  a  justification  of  him  in  the  extraci 
just  given,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  reproach 
of  these  monstrous  extortions  came  to  him, 
the  profit  went  to  other  men ;  but  this  is  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  aggravation.    When 
Charles  found  that  the  case  was  so,  it  server! 
him  only  as  a  better  excuse  for  breaking  down 
the  spirit  of  the  people  by  still  heavier  burdens. 
What  Clarendon  has  said  is  indeed  quite  true, 
that  the  tax  upon  the  community  was  infinitely 
beyond  what  came  into  the  Exchequer.    For 
the  monopoly  of  wine,  for  instance,  the  king 
received  only  £38,000  per  annum;  but  then 
the  vintners  paid  40«.  per  tun  to  the  patentees, 
which,  upon  45,000  tuns,  raised  the  tax  to 
X90,000.    The  vintners,   again,  imposed  2d. 
per  quart,  which  raised  it  to  £S  per  tun,  or 
£360,000 — nearly  twelve  times  as  much  as 
went  into  the  Exchequer.*    And  so  with  other 
impositions.     The   difficulties   of  the   court, 
therefore,  in  the  disastrous  career  they  had 
entered  on,  were  only  becoming,  day  by  day, 
more  imminent,  when  the  famous  invention  of 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Noyt  came  in  to  give  a 
longer  lease  to  tyranny,  and  make  more  fatal 
its  final  redemption. 

**  Lastly"  (I  again  avail  myself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Clarendon),  **  for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and  for 
an  everlasting  supply  of  all  occasions,  a  writ 
was  framed  in  a  form  of  Jaw,  and  directed  to 
the  sheriff  of  every  county  of  England,  •  to 
provide  a  ship  of  war  for  the  king's  service, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  fitted  and  provided,  by 
such  a  day  to  such  a  place;*  and  with  that 
writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  instructions  that, 

*  Sre  the  Old  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  89,  tt  $rq. 

t  "  Ho  was  a  mnn,**  Miyi  Dr.  Heylin,  in  hii  Life  uf  Land, 
p.  301,  "extremely  well  versed  in  old  recurds,  with  'which 
coniuliiDff  fruquuutly  in  iho  coume  of  bin  studieM,  he  had 
Gxm;rpt«'dr  aiid  laid  by  many  notes  and  prccedrnts  for  the 
king:*!  levying  of  such  naval  aid  upon  the  subjects,  by  his 
own  authority,  wheusnever  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom  did  require  it  of  thum ;  which  notes  and  pre- 
oedanu,  taken  as  they  came  in  his  way,  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  (most  of  them  no  bifri^or  than  one's  hand),  he  kept  in 
the  coffin  of  a  pye,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  his  jhother, 
and  kept  there  till  the  mniildiness  and  corruptiblcness  had 
perished  many  qf  his  pancra.**  The  singularity  of  Noy's 
manners  gives  colour  to  this  story.  I  cannot  resist  subjoin- 
ing another  anecdote,  which  sooms  a  proof,  in  a  certain 
•ort,  that  Noy  winced  a  little  under  his  new  position,  afler, 
as  his  friends  used  to  My,  "he  was  bewitched  to  liecome 
the  king's."  When  created  attorney-general,  a  messenger, 
as  usual,  was  sent  to  attend  on  hini ;  hut,  after  enduring 
hif  presence  with  very  angry  acowlings  fur  a  few  days,  Nuy 
could  not  boar  it  any  longer.  He  ordered  him  to  get  home 
■nd  bide  himself,  **lest  the  people,  who  have  always  seen 
me  walk  free  and  ahine,  should  fancy  me  a  state  priaoner.** 
See  Wood's  Ath.  Oxm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  MS.  Noy  died  soon 
nfter  his  discovories  in  the  matter  of  ship-money,  and  they 
were  wnndcrfally  improved  upon  by  Finch:  see  Hallam^ 
Cnnnt.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16-31.  For  admirable  characters 
of  Noy  and  Finch,  ■••  Clarendon's  Hut.,  vol.  i.,  p.  129-13L 


*  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upoo  his 
county  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  th» 
same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  his  m^ 
esty's  use,  with  direction  in  what  manner  ha 
should  proceed  against  such  as  refused ;'  and 
from  hence  that  tax  had  the  denomination  of 
SHiP-No.MiSY  ;  a  tcord  of  lastinr  touni  in  the  nKM- 
ory  of  this  kingdom,  by  which  for  some  yean 
really  accrued  the  yearly  sum  of  £200,000  to 
the  king's  coffers;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
only  project  that  was  accounted  to  his  own 
service." 

A  lively  illustration  of  the  manner  in  wfaidi 
this  tax  was  worked  will  be  supplied  by  one  or 
I  two   extracts  from  Garrard's  letters  to  the 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland.     In  one  letter*   ha 
writes,  *'  In  my  last  I  advertised  your  lordship 
that  the  Mayor  of  London  received  some  rep- 
rimand for  being  so  slow  in  giving  answer  to 
the  writ  sent  into  the  city  atout  the  shipping 
business  ;  afterward  the  city  council  were 
called  before  the  Lords,  and  received  soma 
gentle  check,  or,  rather,  were  admonished  to 
take  heed  how  they  advised  the  city  in  a  case 
so  clear  for  the  king,  wherein  his  majesty  had 
I  first  advised  with  his  learned  counsel  and  with 
his  council  of  state.    It  wrought  this  efibcC, 
that  they  all  yielded,  and  instantly  fell  to  seis- 
ing in  all  the  wards  of  London.    Ii  will  coai 
the  city  at  least  £35,000.    They  hoist  up  the 
merchant  strangers,  Sir  William  Curtyre,  £360; 
Sir  Thomas  Cuttcale,  £300  :  great  sums  to  pm^ 
at  one  tax^  and  tre  know  not  how  often  ii  mttf 
come.    It  reaches  us  in  the  Strand,  being  with* 
in  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  which  fumish- 
eth  out  one  ship.    My  I^rd  of  Bedford,  £60 ; 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  £25 ;  my  Lord  of  Clare, 
£40;  the  lord-keeper  and  lord-treasuer,  £20 
apiece :  noy,  lodgers^  for  I  am  set  ai  40s.     Giv- 
ing subsidies  in  Parliament,  I  was  well  content 
to  pay  to,  which  now  hath  brought  me  into  this 
tax  ;  but  I  tell  my  Lord  Cottington  thai  I  had 
rather  give  and  pay  ten  subsidies  in  Parliament 
than  lOs.  this  ruw-old  way  of  dead  Noye*s.     Let- 
ters are  also  gone  down  to  the  high  sheriff's  of 
the  maritime  counties  to  quicken  them.    Have 
you  heard  the  answer  given  by  a,  great  lord 
that  hath  been  a  judge  ?    *  Tis  true  this  writ 
hath  not  been  used  when  tonnage  and  pound- 
age was  granted,  now  His  not,  but  taken  hy 
prerogative,  ergo,  this  writ  is  now  in  full  force.' " 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  writes,  "The 
sheriff*  of  Sussex  sent  up  to  the  Lords  to  re- 
ceive their  farther  directions  what  he  was  to 
do,  giving  them  information  that  seven  or  eight 
poor  towns  in  that  county  stood  out,  and  would 
not  pay  towards  the  shipping.    But  as  soon  as 
ihcy  heard  that  the  sheriff*,  by  a  new  command, 
began  to  distrain,  they  came  roundly  in  and 
paid  their  money,  "t    The  lord-deputy  speedily 
corrected  his  correspondent's  complaints  about 
the  tax,  having  furnished  the  court  with  his 
opinion  that  it  was  **  the  greatest  service  the 
legal  profession  had  done  the  crown  in  his 
Lime  ;''  while  he  added,  "  but  unless  his  majes- 
ty hath  the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  lana 
army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the  crown 
seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, 
to  be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  prin- 
ces  abroad ;  yet  sure  this,  methinks,  convinces 

*  Straffbid  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  SM. 
t  Hud.,  ToL  i.,  p.  THL 
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a  power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments 
for  land  forces*  and  consequently  submits  to 
his  wisdom  and  ordinance  the  transporting  of 
the  money  or  men  into  foreign  states,  so  to 
nrry,  by  way  of  prevention,  the  fire  from  our- 
selTes  into  the  dwellings  of  our  enemies  (an 
art  which  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  well  un- 
derstood);  and  if.  by  degrees,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribute  their  propor- 
tions to  these  levies  for  the  public,  omne  tulit 
ptnctum.  Well  fortified,"  Wentworth  contin- 
ued, "  this  piece  forever  vindicates  the  royalty 
Bt  home  from  under  the  conditions  and  re- 
rtraints  of  subjects,  and  renders  us  also,  abroad, 
even  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considera- 
ble monarchy  in  (Christendom.''*  Stimulated 
thus,  the  court  partially  extended  their  views 
tliat  way,  and,  advancing  gradually  from  the 
Duritimc  districts,  levied  the  hated  tax  upon 
almost  every  man  in  England.  "  For  home 
news,"  Garrard  writes  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
letters,t  "  the  shipping  business  goes  on  cur- 
rently all  over  England,  so  'tis  apprehended  at 
Dourt.  Some  petitions  have  been  offered  to 
the  king  from  poor  towns,  which  he  hath  re- 
ferred to  his  council."  Agajn  :  *'  The  London- 
ers have  not  been  so  forward  in  collecting  the 
ihip-money,  since  they  have  been  taught  to 
ring  Ht^dmcn-derry,  and  many  of  them  will 
not  pay  till  afler  imprisonment,  that  it  may 
■tand  upon  record  they  were  forced  to  it.  The 
Bssessments  have  been  wonderful  unequal  and 
anproportionable,  which  is  very  ill  taken,  it 
lieing  conceived  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  raise 
eUmour  through  the  city."  And  again,  he 
nrrites,  "Your  lordship  is  very  right,  that  there 
is  no  reason  all  public  works  should  be  put 
upon  the  crown.  And  yet  you  see  how  un- 
|riUing  the  people  are  to  contribute  to  any,  be 
it  never  so  honourable  or  necessary  for  them- 
lelves.  Witness  the  ^hip-money,  which  at  this 
rery  present  ending  of  the  term' is  under  argu- 
nent  in  the  Exchequer  chamber  before  all  the 
judges,  brought  thither  upon  a  case  of  Mr. 
Hambden's,  as  I  think ;  but  T  am  sure,  cither 
ipun  a  case  of  his  or  the  Lord  Say's.  So  have 
rou  the  greatest  news  of  the  time." 

Great  news  this  was  indeed !  Many  men 
lad  resisted  ship-money  ;  many  poor  men  had 
leen  flung  into  prison  for  refusing  to  pay  it,  and 
ay  there  languishing  and  unknown  ;  many  rich 
nen  had  vainly  stirred  themselves  against  it ; 
)Qt  at  last,  in  the  person  of  Hampden,  the  pop- 
ilar  party  prepared  to  make  their  final  and  re- 
lolved  resistance,  and  in  his  great  name  all  the 
"enown  of  that  resistance  has  been  absorbed. t 

Pym  and  St.  John  were  Hampden's  close  j 
wunsellors  in  the  interval  before  the  public  tri-  I 
d,  and  six  months  were  passed  in  preparations  ' 
in  both  sides.    At  last,  after  a  display  of  extra- 1 

*  Strmffonl  Papers,  vol.  li.,  p.  61*  62. 
t  Ibid.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  4f)8.  I 

:  It  Biajr  b«  o(iservrd,  at  the  same  time,  that  douhtlcu 
h»  court  party  were  tu  Iw  ron^iiUrd  at  tii  the  chnire  of  a  . 
leiKm  ID  whtnc  rase  the  riipht  of  resintanre  was  tu  he  (Je.ci-  i 
led,  aincr  up  tu  this  pehcKl,  when  n-fiiyors  of  Mhip-nionejr  , 
lad  rune  befure  the  cuurts,  tlie  judi;i<!S  on  cirruit  h^til  nvc  r- 
oled,  or  declined  to  entertain,  any  pVa  founded  cm  the  I 
aramed  illegality  of  the  imposition,  and  thus  the  qnesti'm 
f  nf  hi  had  reniained  undecided.     Unable,  however,  to  re-  i 
Ml  any  Inacer  the  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  qucstiini, 
\  la  probuble  thtt  the  kind's  party  thouirht  that,  in  its 
rsf  ress,  the  '*  affability  and  temper"  of  Hampden  as  an  i 
pponent  wuuld  serve  them  best.    It  is  certain  that  Lord 
«/  aad  Sale  was  diftiuctlj  nfoaad  a  tnaU  i 


ordinary  learning  and  power  on  the  part  of  St. 
John,  till  then  almost  unknown  in  the  courts, 
and  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  exhibition  of 
venal  prostitution  of  research  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  judgment  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  ship-money,  and  against  the  illus- 
trious defendant,  by  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
judges.  Of  the  three  dissentients  —  Ilution,* 
Croke,  and  Denhani — Croke  would  also  have 
given  judgment  for  the  crown,  had  not  his  wife, 
a  lady  of  eminent  piety  and  a  truly  heroic  spir- 
it, sustained  his  sinking  virtue.  "  Stio  told 
him,"  says  Wiitelocke,!  **8he  hoped  he  would 
do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  fur  fear  of 
any  danger  or  prejudice  to  her  or  his  family ; 
and  that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer  want, 
or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  the  oc- 
casion for  him  to  do  or  say  anything  against 
his  judgment  or  conscience." 

Lord  Clarendon  observes  that  this  decision 
'*  proved  of  more  advantage  and  credit  to  the 
gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice. Men  before,"  he  adds,  **  pleased  them- 
selves with  doing  somewhat  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  a  testimony  of  their  affection,  ichich  they 
were  not  hound  to  do;X  many  really  believing  the 
necessity,  and  therefore  thinking  the  burden 
reasonable.  But  when  they  heard  this  demand- 
ed in  a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by 
sworn  judges  of  the  law,  adjudged  so,  upon  such 
grounds  and  reasons  as  every  stander-by  was 
able  to  swear  was  not  law,  and  so  had  lost  the 
pleasure  and  delight  of  being  kind  and  dutiftil  to 
the  king ;  and  instead  of  giving  were  required 
to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  anything 
which  he  might  call  his  own ;  when  they  saw 
in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  that  ^ave  them  titlQ 
to,  and  possession  of,  all  that  they  had)  rea- 
sons of  state  urged  as  elements  of  law,  judges 
as  sharpsighted  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  in 


*  Ilultou  was  a  friend  of  Jx>nl  Wontwurth's,  and  addren- 
ed  a  long  and  curious  letter  to  him,  exculj«tor>-  of  the  hon- 
est course  he  pursued  on  this  4ue>tion.  I  suhioiu  a  char- 
acteristic extract  from  the  lord-deputy's  reply :  *'  Con- 
siderinir  it  is  ogreetl  by  common  couaent  that  in  time  of 
public  danger  and  necessity  such  a  levy  may  be  made,  and 
that  the  king  is  therein  mie  judge  how  or  in  what  ninnncr 
or  proportion  it  is  to  be  gathcre«l,  1  conceive  it  was  out  of 
humour  opposed  by  HamlxJcn,  beyond  the  modesty  of  a  sub- 
ject, and  that  reverence  wherein  we  uu^ht  to  hare  so  gra- 
cious a  sovereign  ;  it  being  ever  to  be  understood,  thb  pn«- 
pects  of  kings  into  mysteries  of  state  are  so  far  exceeding 
those  of  ordinary  common  persons,  as  they  be  able  to  discern 
and  prevent  daiu^ers  to  the  public  afar  otf,  which  oihi'rs 
shall  not  so  murh  as  dream  uf^till  they  fct-l  thr  una\(iid;ibie 
stripes  and  fimart  of  theiu  upon  thoir  naked  KhuuUnr^  ;  bo- 
aides,  the  mischief  which  threateua  states  and  people  are 
not  always  those  which  become  the  object  of  iM'ry  vulgar 
eye,  but  then  commuuly  ol  must  dunger  when  Ii-ukL  disctiv- 
ered — nay,  very  often,  if  iinscavrjitahly  over  early  pulilinhed, 
allicit  privately  known  to  the  king  huig  hvfure,  ni:i;ht  rather 
inflame  than  remedy  the  evil  ;  therefore  it  im  a  foifn  rule  for 
us  all,  in  the  fi:ar  of  0«i(l,  to  remit  these  auprfian  wtituhes 
tu  thst  rei;al  p«>wi>r,  whose  peculiar  indeed  it  is  ;  submit 
ourselves  in  these  hii^h  rmisitlerations  to  his  orJinnnco,  as 
being  no  other  than  the  oplmance  of  God  itself;  and  raiiier 
attend  u\Mni  his  will,  with  comidencc  in  hisjualicc,  liclief 
iu  his  wi^om,  MHsuranre  in  his  parental  aflei:tion9  to  his 
subjects  ami  kini;doni<i,  than  feed  oiintclves  with  the  curi- 
ous questions,  with  thn  vain  flatteries  of  iinai^miiry  hlx'rty, 
which,  hail  wo  even  nur  silly  wmUi-s  and  cunc-eitK,  were  we 
to  frunie  a  new  ComnKinwfalth  even  to  our  own  fancy, 
might  yet,  in  cnnclusinn,  Irnvc  ounn-lves  Icjw  free,  Ifis  hap- 
py than  now.  thanks  («  to  Cnxi  and  his  miijesty,  we  are, 
nay.  ought  justly  to  be,  reputed  by  everv  mode ra'tt>- minded 
Christian.*'  t  Memorial!>,  p.  '25. 

t  But  thty  te^re,  before  the  dccisifm,  hound  to  oIhw  the 
tax,  and  that  by  Mhari>er  conditions  than  attended  iiiiy  iiiher 
levy.  Thesit  and  other  expressions  of  Lord  ( :larendon  in  the 
extract  are  artful  misrepresentations,  easily  seen  throu^ih: 
the  extract  is  very  valuable  evidence,  notwithstaudiB2> 
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the  mysteries  of  state,  judgment  of  law  ground- 
ed upon  matter  of  fact,  of  which  there  was  nei- 
ther inquiry  nor  proof,  and  no  reasons  given  for 
the  tax  in  question  but  what  included  the 
estates  of  all  the  standers-by,  they  no  more 
looked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  the 
case  of  the  kingdom,  nor  as  an  imposition  laid 
upon  them  by  the  king,  but  by  the  judges,  which 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  the  public  justice  not  to  submit  to."  In  oth- 
er words,  the  event  justified  the  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  they  now  quietly  re- 
sumed their  former  position,  hopeful  and  de- 
termined. Laud  soon  wrote  to  Wentworth 
that  the  "  faction  are  grown  very  bold,  and  the 
king's  moneys  come  in  a  great  deal  more  slow- 
]y  than  they  did  in  former  years,  and  that  to  a 
very  considerable  sum  ;"♦  and  Whitelocke 
closes  his  description  of  the  proceedings  with 
these  words :  **  Hampden  and  many  others  of 
quality  and  interest  in  their  counties  were  un- 
satisfied with  the  judgment,  and  continued, 
with  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  opposition 
to  it,  yet  could  not  at  that  time  give  any  other 
stop  or  hinderance ;  but  it  remained  aUd  mente 
repottumy 

leaving  it  thus,  for  a  time,  in  the  minds  of 
Pym  and  Hampden,  it  is  now  necessary — ^in 
completion  of  such  a  sketch  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  England  as  will  be  thought  essen- 
tial to  a  right  judgment  of  the  exertions  of 
Pym's  latter  life — ^that  I  should  slightly  revert 
to  Laud's  administration  of  religious  affairs. 
It  was  frightfully  consistent  with  the  view  that 
has  been  furnished  of  the  condition  of  civil 
matters.  Theiiarbarous  punishment  of  Lei^h- 
ton,t  the  Scotch  divine  ;  the  cruel  persecution 
of  Balmerinot  at  Edinburgh ;  the  shocking  se- 
verities that  were  practised  upon  Prynne,  Bur- 
ton, and  Bastwick,^  need  only  be  alluded  to  to 

*  Strafford  Papers,  rol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  See  Rushworth,  toI.  ii.,  p.  59;  Whitelocke,  p.  15; 
Neal,  vol.  i.,  p.  M7 ;  and  aee  Land's  Dianr  for  Norember 
16,  IMO. 

%  See  Carte,  toI.  ir.,  p.  t9S.    State  Trials,  rol.  iii.,  Ac. 

4  See  I<aod*s  Dianr ;  Neal's  Histiirj  of  the  Puritans ; 
Rnshworth,  vol.  ii.,  pi  330,  et  »eq.  Ueylin's  Life  of  Land, 
S40,  Ac.  Gamird  writes  to  Lord  Wentworth  :  *'  Some  few 
da^jTs  after  the  end  of  the -term,  in  the  palace-rard  two  pil- 
lories were  erected,  and  there  the  sentence  of  Star  Cham- 
ber against  Barton,  Bastwick,  and  Prjmne  was  executed : 
they  stood  two  hours  in  the  pillory ;  Barton  br  himaelf,  be- 
ing degnuled  in  the  Hii^h  Commission  Court  three  days  be- 
fore. The  place  was  ^11  of  people,  who  cried  and  howled 
terribly,  especially  when  Barton  was  cropt.  Dr.  Bastwick 
was  rery  merry :  his  wife.  Dr.  Poe's  daughter,  rot  a  stool, 
and  kissed  him ;  his  ears  being  cut  off",  she  called  for  them, 
and  put  them  in  a  clean  handkerchief,  and  carried  them 
away  with  her.  Bastwick  told  the  people,  the  lords  bad 
collar-days  at  court,  but  this  was  his  coUar-day,  rejoycing 
much  in  it.  Since,  warrants  are  sent  from  the  lords  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  where  they  are  to  be  im- 

Gisoned,  to  receive  them  and  see  them  placed.    Also  Dr. 
lyton,  homo  ejusdtm  farinae^  censured  seven  years  since, 
and  now  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  is  removed  to  some  remote 
prison  of  the  kingdom."    From  that  prison  Leighton  was 
not  released  till  ten  years  after,  when  he  had  lost  siglit, 
hearing,  and  the  ase  of  his  limbs !    Another  of  the  lord- 
deputy's  correspondents  had  before  described  the  mutila- 
tion of  Prynne :  **  No  mercy  showed  to  Prynne :  he  stood 
in  the  pillory,  and  lost  his  first  ear  in  a  pillory  in  the  pal-  ' 
ace  at  Westminster  in  full  term,  his  other  in  Cheapside ;  j 
wheru,  while  he  stood,  his  volumes  were  burned  under  his 
nose,  which  had  almost  suffocated  him.^    Lastly,  Laud 
himself  wrote  thus  to  Wentworth  :  *'  I  have  done  expect- 
inff  of  thorow  on  this  side,  and  therefore  shall  betake  my-  ' 
seu  to  that  which  yon  say,  and  I  believe,  is  the  next  best ; 
and  vet  I  would  not  give  over  neither.    But  what  can  yon  ' 
think  of  thorow  where  there  shall  be  such  slips  in  business  | 
of  consequence  T    What  say  you  to  it  that  Prynne  and  his  j 
foUowen  should  be  saffered  to  talk  what  they  pleased 


I  recall  the  horror  and  disgust  with  which  their 
sufferings  have  passed  into  history.    The  very 
name  of  toleration  was  banished  from  EnglaiuL 
A  refusal  to  attend  divine  worship  in  the  par- 
ish church  was,  in  all  persons,  without  excep- 
tion, punished  in  the  first  instance  by  fine,  nod 
on  a  repetition  of  such  refusal  by  transporta- 
tion.   Popish  recusants,  indeed,  were  allowed 
to  compound  for  these  penalties  by  a  heavy  an- 
nual payment ;  and  the  celebration  of  mass, 
though  Ulegal,  was  connived  at ;  but  no  similar 
indulgence  was  extended  to  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  Protestant  dissenters.    The  disaenting 
ministers,  in  point  of  fact,  did  not  yet  form  a 
distinct  class ;  they  were,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, ordained  and  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  ;  and  being  thus  lawfully  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  their  diocesan,  the 
means  of  detecting  and  punishing  their  devift- 
:  tions  from  conformity  were  easy  and  obvious. 
!  Accordingly,  from  Laud  they  found  no  quarter. 
At  the  thought  of  every  episcopal  visitation  tbe 
'  clergy  groaned  and  trembled.    Lecturers  were 
I  peremptorily  s  lenced  ;  domestic  chaplaiiis  ia 
the  houses  of  private  gentlemen  punished,  and 
their  patrons  ordered  to  attend  their  parish 
churches ;  while  the  parochial  clergy,  where 
non- conformable,  were  fined,  suspended,  ia 
some  cases  deprived,  and  ultimately,  in  veiy 
many  instances,  driven  out  of  England  with 
the  more  zealous  of  their  followers,  happy  to 
escape  without  some  mutilation  of  their  per- 
j  sons,  for  scarcely  a  sitting  of  the  Star  Chamber 
passed  without  its  victim,  and  its  consequent 
exhibition,  in  the  public  streets,  of  some  scene 
of  bloody  human  agony !    On  one  occasion, 
while  Lilburne  and  Wharton,  after  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  whipping,  were  standing  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory,  news  was  carried  to  tbe 
Star  Chamber  that  Wharton,  saailenced  by  his 
suffering  or  his  shame,  was  scattering  pamph- 
lets about  and  haranguing  the  mob ;  and  the 
j  court,  happening  to  ^  sitting  at  the  moment, 
made  an  order  that  he  should  be  gaa«d,  and 
the  order  was  executed  instantly !  ^hynoe, 
;  having  had  his  old  ears  stitched  to  his  head, 
'*  relapsed,"  as  Garrard  expresses  it, "  into  new 
errors,"  and  again  suffered  a  mutilation  of  tbe 
fragmento !  Meanwhile,  the  language  of  Weal- 
worth  and  Laud  held  out  no  hope  of  change. 
"  Go  it  as  it  shall  please  God  with  me,"  wrote 
Wentworth,  "  beUeve  me,  my  lord,  I  win  be 
still  thorough  and  thoroughout,  one  and  the  a 
The  cure  of  this  grievous  and  over-sp 
leprosy  is,  in  my  weak  judgment,  to  be  effe< 
rather  by  corrosives  than  lenitives ;  less  t 
thorough  will  not  overcome  it :  there  is  a  can- 
cerous malignity  in  it,  which  must  be  cut  forth !" 
What  wonder  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fright- 
ful despotism  over  the  property  and  conscien- 
ces of  men,  large  numbers  of  the  English  peo- 
ple now  sent  their  thoughts  acroea  the  wide 
Atlantic  towards  the  New  World  that  had  rit- 
en  beyond  ito  waters  !    Such  were  the  gk>oo9 
apprehensions  and  terrors  with  which  the  On 
Worid  was  filled,  that  only  two  altemalivei 


while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  i 

the  people,  and  have  notes  taken  of  what  Umt  ■pdka,  sal 
those  notes  spread  in  written  copies  aboat  the  city,  sal 
that  when  they  went  oat  of  town  to  their  aeTeral  iapmca- 
ments,  there  were  tboasaads  suffered  to  be  apoa  the  wir 
to  take  their  leare,  and  God  knows  what  •!••  f* 
*  Strafford  Fttpon,  toL  i.,  p.  «& 
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iodeed  now  seemed  to  many  persons  to  remain  : 
^faA^  2S  May  expresses  it,*  "  Things  carried  so 
£u-  on  in  a  wrung  way  must  needs  eKher  en- 
scave  themselves  and  posterity  forever,  or  re- 
quire a  vindication  so  sharp  and  smarting  as 
ihat  the  nation  would  groan  under  it."    Too 
weak  to  contemplate  the  last  alternative,  and 
loo  rirtuous  to  submit  to  the  first,  crowds  of 
▼Ktimst  to  the  tyranny  of  Church  and  State 
BOW  accordingly  left  their  homos  and  their 
country,  willing  to  encounter  any  sufferings, 
privations,  and  dangers  in  the  distant  wilder- 
aess  they  sought,  b^ause  of  the  one  sole  hope 
they  had,  that  there,  at  least,  would  be  found 
Mine  rest  and  refuge  for  liberty,  for  religion, 
for  kumanity ! 

5o  extensive,  however,  did  the  emigration 
tfarearen  to  l>ecome,  that  Laud  thought  it  ne- 
eeuary  to  interfere  at  last,  and— with  a  refine- 
■mt  of  tyranny  of  which,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  the  annals  of  persecution  afford  few  equally 
strong  examples — to  seek  to  deprive  the  con- 
scsentious  sufferers  of  that  last  and  most  mel- 
iKboIy  of  all  resources,  a  rude,  and  distant, 
tad  perpetual  exile.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  1638, 
Ofht  shipii  bound  for  New  England,  and  filled 
vidi  Puritan  families,  were  arrested  in  the 
Tkimes  by  an  order  in  council.  It  has  been  a 
lery  popalar  ••  rumour  of  history,"  that  among 
the  passengers  in  one  of  those  vessels  were 
P^  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Hazclrig. 

Were  this  anecdote  authentic,  the  hand  of 
Ute  had  been  visible  upon  Charles  indeed !   But 
toe  is  no  good  authority!  for  it,  and  it  is  de- 
ieieat  in  all  the  moral  evidences  of  truth.    The 
mmd  cannot  bring  itself  to  imagine  the  spirits 
ti  such  men  as  these  yielding  so  easily  to  the 
iagKi  of  country ;  and  at  this  moment  Hamp- 
iea  was  the  **  argument  of  all  tongues'*  for  his 
resistance  to  ship-money,  while  to  Pym  the  vis- 
vm  of  the  fatal  meeting  to  which  he  had  sum- 
1  Wentworth  now  became  daily  more  and 
i  distinct.     Nor  are  we  wanting  of  absolute 
cncomstancea  of  proof,  obvious  enough  to  me, 
of  the  ntter  incorrectness  of  the  statement.    In 
the  same  part  of  Rush  worth's  Collections  where 
tiie  oh^oal  order  is  to  be  found,  a  subsequent 
prodamaiion  may  be  seen  also,  wherein,  after 
rtatiBf  the  seizure  of  the  ships,  the  following 
pMMge  occurs :  '*  Howbeit,  upon  the  Iiumble 
peCxftioo  of  the  nerchants,  pastenms,  and  own- 
ers of  the  ships  now  bound  for  New  England, 
aad  «pOD  the  reasons  by  them  represented  to 
the  board,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  free  them  from  their  late  restraint,  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  intended  voyage."^    So  that,  in 

*  EUcorx  oftlM  Loaf  Pariiuunt,  p.  17. 
t  ^Tb*  phatatioDs  nf  Onoond  ■ud  Clare,*'  writei  Latid 
to  Wrktwarth  at  this  tina,  **  art  a  Banrellous  great  work 
fcr  ssi  boo0V  and  profit  of  the  king  and  aafetj  oTlhal  king- 
^■L  lad  TOO  have  done  rerf  nobly  to  follow  that  baaioen 
m  ckaa  {  Mt  I  am  aarrr  to  read  in  your  letters  that  you 
«Ml  a«a  czkrcaMly  to  Bll  that  work ;  and  this  is  the  mora 
MMidnaMe  a  fnat  deal,  that  joa  should  want  men  in  Ire- 
kal,  aad  that,  the  while,  there  should  be  here  such  a  ani- 
VBMl  rwuuiv  to  Now  Eoffland.  and  God  knows  whither ; 
Mt  ika  it  w,  wkem  mn  ikUtk  tiolhing  u  their  advmtmgK  ha 
to  tm  from  gvctnmnU.  As  for  your  being  left  alone  in 
(he  ea^ooa  aad  ihoraT  part  of  the  work,  that  is  no  news  at 
kat  to  mm,  who  as  med  to  the  like  here,  scarce  a  man 
tppcvtor  whare  the  way  is  rough  indeed.** 

2  Tte  oaly  kMWB  authoriUM  are  Dr.  George  Betas  and 
D^Asb.  both  xeakms  RoyaUsta,  and,  on  this  point,  quite 


(  Sea  Kadiwortii.  lul.  ii.,  pu  409,  aad  mc  AiUn^  Charles, 
uLi.,  p.  471. 


fact,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  all 
who  had  embarked  for  New  England  on  board 
the  eight  ships  alluded  to  did  not  proceed  to 
New  England.     No  doubt  they  did  so. 

The  anecdote  in  question,  however,  is  not 
without  ground  of  a  certain  kind.  Some  years 
before  its  date,  the  attention  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  patriots  had  been  strongly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  with  a  view  to  its 
affording  a  refuge  of  safety  and  comfort  to  such 
of  their  party  or  their  families  as  the  sad  troub- 
les which  impended  over  England  might  force 
from  their  homes.  The  subject  had  occupied 
even  Eliot's  thoughts  in  his  prison,  as  a  pas- 
sage from  one  of  Hampden's  letters  to  him  may 
serve  to  show.  **  The  paper  of  considerations 
concerning  the  Plantation  might  be  very  safely 
conveyed  to  mo  by  this  hand,  and  aAer  trans- 
cribing, should  be  as  safely  returned,  if  you 
vouchsafe  to  send  it  to  me."*  The  result  of 
all  this  consideration  of  the  subject  was  the 
purchase  of  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  name 
of  Ix)rd  Brook,  and  I»rd  Say  and  Scle  ;  and  in 
1635,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  these  two 
lords  "  sent  over  Mr.  George  Fenwick  to  pre- 
pare a  retreat  for  them  and  their  friends,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  little  town  was  built, 
and  called  by  their  joint  names  Saybrooke.**t 
Now  in  this  scheme  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Hampden  was  concerned ;  and  I  have 
found  certain  evidence,  in  Garrard's  letters  to 
Ix)rd  Strafford,  that  Pym  was  a  party  to  it. 
**  Our  East  India  Company,"  writes  that  inde- 
fatigable newsmonger,  **have  this  week  two 
ships  come  home,  which  a  little  revives  them. 
The  traders  also  into  the  Isle  of  Providence, 
who  are  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Say, 
the  Lord  Mandeville,  the  Lord  13rook,  Sir  Ben> 
jamin  Rudyard,  Mr.  Pym,  and  others,  have  ta> 
ken  a  prize,  sent  honie  worth  £15,000  by  vir- 
tue of  letters  of  marque  granted  to  the  planters 
there  by  his  majesty  for  some  injuries  done 
them  by  the  Spaniard."*  The  date  of  this  let- 
ter is  December,  1637 ;  and  from  that  date,  as 
the  prospects  of  the  court  darkened,  the  hopes 
of  Pym  and  Hampden  must  have  grown  with 
the  passage  of  every  day. 

Time  and  fate  soon  pressed  in  hard,  indeed, 
upon  the  government  of  Charles.  Driven  to 
the  close  of  every  exiiedient,  his  last  hope  cen- 
tred in  the  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Wcnt- 
worth*s  capacity  and  vigour  had  now  twice  re- 
stored the  court  finances  and  paid  the  king's 
debts.  Ruin  again  impended,  when  Laud,  as 
if  to  dash  at  once  into  the  gulf,  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  upon  the  Scotch  people.  A 
fool  might  have  seen  the  result,  and  indeed  one 
fool  did  see  it,  and  was  whipped  fur  his  folly. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked  be- 
fore, but  the  disgrace  of  the  famous  Archy,  the 
jester  of  Charles  L,  took  place  at  this  time. 
**  Archy  is  fallen  into  a  great  misfortune,"  writes 
a  letter  of  the  time.  *'  A  fool  he  would  be,  but 
a  foul-mouthed  knave  he  hath  proved  himself; 
being  in  a  tavern  in  Westminster,  drunk,  he 
saith  himself,  he  was  speaking  of  the  Scottish 


*  Eliot  MSB.  in  Lord  Eliot's  pu— o^im.. 
t  See  Walpole*8  Catalogue  of  Royal  aad  Noble  AttUun^ 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  S5§,  ed.  Park. 
X  Straflbrd  Papers,  vd.  U.,  p.  14a 
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business,  hefdl  a  railing  on  my  Lord  of  Canler- 
huryy  Maid  he  was  a  monk,  a  rogue,  and  a  traitor. 
Of  this  his  grace  complained  at  council,  the 
king  being  present :  it  was  ordered  he  should 
be  carried  to  the  porter's  lodge,  his  coat  pulled 
over  his  ears,  and  kicked  out  of  the  court,  nev- 
er to  enter  within  the  gates,  and  to  be  called 
into  the  Star  Chamber.  The  first  part  is  done, 
but  my  Ijord  of  Canterbury  bath  interceded  to 
the  king  tbat  there  it  should  end.  There  is  a 
new  fool  in  his  place,  Muckle  John,  but  he  will 
never  be  so  rich,  for  he  cannot  abide  money.*' 
This  last  must  have  seemed  a  fool  indeed ! 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  belong  to  general 
history,  and  require  only  a  brief  mention  here. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  ader  several  months' 
^temation  of  persecution  and  negotiations,  the 
Scottish  people  remained  firm.  Most  truly  has 
it  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters, 
that  the  display  they  now  made  of  fearless  pur- 
pose, and<  even  of  fearless  reason  ;  of  unwea- 
ried, unwinking  energy  and  sagacity ;  of  ardour 
without  Tiolence,  and  enthusiasm  without  ex- 
travagance, has  done  imperishable  honour  to 
the  Scottish  character.  Why  should  it  be  de- 
nied that  Pym,  Hampden,  and  others  of  the 
English  opposition  placed  themselves  immedi- 
ately in  communication  with  those  men?  It 
stands  upon  the  authority  of  Whitelocke,  and 
may  not  be  denied.  With  the  dawning  of  the 
fierce  opposition  in  Scotland  to  the  frightful  tyr- 
anny of  cionscience  attempted  by  Laud,  sprang 
up  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  entertained 
during  twelve  long  years  of  oppression  by  Pym 
and  Hampden,  tbat  a  day  for  the  liberties  of 
England  would  still  come.  Let  the  friends  of 
Charlte  I.  make  what  use  of  the  admission 
they  please,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  the  Lon- 
don meetings  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  from 
the  Covenant,  headed  by  Lords  Loudon  and 
Dumferlihg,  not  only  Pym  and  Hampden  took 
an  active  part,  but  also  Lords  Essex,  Holland, 
Bedford,  and  Say. 

Meanwhile  Ix>rd  Wentworth  stood  by  the 
side  of  Charles  in  England,  and  a  war  was  re- 
solved upon  against  the  Scottish  people.  The 
h>rd-deputy's  unparalleled  exertions  at  this  pe- 
riod have  been  already  described,*  but  the  si- 
lent efforts  of  Pym  and  Hampden  flung  them 
powerless  back,  and  all  the  attempts  at  loans  aqd 
ship-money  levies  now  fell  flat  to  the  ground. 
The  strong  spirit  of  hope  was  in  truth  again 
gone  forth  among  all  classes  of  men,  and  that 
word  which  had  been  proscribed  by  Charles 
twelve  years  before,  was  again  heard  as  a  fa- 
miliar word  i»  Eligland. 

A  Parliament,  it  was  resolved,  should  be  in- 
stantly summoned.  Wentworth  was  created 
Lord  Strafford ;  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant  ;  called  a  Parliament  there ;  pro- 
cured a  large  sum  of  money  from  them,  with  a 
farther  offer  of  "  their  persons  and  estates,"  if 
required ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  return- 
ed to  England.  The  example  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament Would,  it  was  vainly  hoped,  influence 
the  Parliament  of  England.  Meanwhile,  the 
elections  for  members  had  been  concluded 
without  a  single  demonstration  of  tumult  in 
any  part  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1640,  the  king  opened  the  houses  in  per- 
son, and  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  number  of 


*  S«e  Life  of  Stnffonl,  p.  117. 


members  of  the  Commons  than  had  erer  been 
known  to  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. His  speech  was  equally  short  and  un- 
gracious. **  My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
'*  there  never  was  a  king  that  had  a  more  great 
and  weighty  cause  to  ^dl  his  people  together 
than  myself:  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
particulars.  I  have  informed  my  lord-kteper, 
and  conmiand  him  to  speak,  and  desire  your 
attention."*  The  lord-keeper's  speech  was  in 
the  absurdcst  strain  of  high  prerogative.  He 
observed  that  **  his  majesty's  kingly  resolutions 
were  seated  in  the  ark  of  his  sacred  brast, 
and  it  were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature 
for  any  Uzzah  uncalled  to  touch  it ;  yet,"  hft 
continued,  "  the  king  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by 
the  shining  beams  of  majesty,  as  Phcebus  did 
to  Phaeton,  that  the  distance  between  sover- 
eignty and  subjection  should  not  bar  you  firooi 
that  filial  freedom  of  access  to  his  person  and 
councils ;  only  let  us  beware  how,  like  the  sob 
of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  tte 
chariot."  He  proceeded  subsequently  to  say, 
"  that  his  m^esty  did  not  expect  advice  from 
them,  much  less  that  they  should  interpose  m 
any  office  of  mediation,  which  would  not  be 
grateful  to  him ;  but  that  they  should,  as  sooa 
as  might  be,  give  his  majesty  a  supply,  and  tl«t 
he  would  give  them  time  enough  afterward  te 
represent  any  grievances  to  him."t 

**  The  House,"  proceeds  Lord  Ckurendon, 
who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first  entraooB 
into  the  House  of  Commons  aa  Edward  Hyde^ 
member  for  the  borough  of  Wootton-BasseC, 
**  met  always  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  rose  at 
twelve,  which  were  the  old  ParUameot  hoars, 
that  the  committees,  upon  whom  the  greatest 
burden  of  business  lay,  might  have  the  afler- 
noons  for  their  preparation  and  despatch.  It 
was  not  the  custom  to  enter  upon  any  impop* 
tant  business  during  the  first  fortnight,  both 
because  many  members  used  to  be  ^»ent  so 
long,  and  that  time  was  usually  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  appointment  and  nomination  of 
committees,  and ,  for  other  ceremonies  and 
preparations  that  were  usual ;  but  there  wu 
no  regard  now  to  that  custom;  and  the  apr 
pearance  of  the  members  was  very  great,  there 
havinjp;  been  a  large  time  between  the  tssoiog 
out  of  the  writs  and  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
roent,  so  that  all  elections  were  made  and  re- 
turned, and  everybody  waa  willing  to  fail  to  tk 
toork."t 

A  leader  only  was  wanting ;  and  in  this  greet 
position,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  Pym 
now  placed  himself.  As  he  looked  round  the 
seats,  crowded  as  they  were  with  membefSi 
^hat  gaps  must  have  appeared  in  them  to  hitn' 
The  line  of  his  early  friends  and  associates  wis 
broken  indeed.  "The  long  intermission  of 
Parliament,'^  observes  Clarendon,  "had  won 
out  most  uf  those  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  orders  observed. in  thoae 
conventions."  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Philips^  were  dead  now,  and  Sir  John  £W 


*  Rochworth,  Tul.  iii.  (part  second),  p.  1 1 14.  Ruhwotk 
WM  appointaJ,  this  icnion,  clerk-aatiHant  to  the  HuaH  d 
CoDimons.  t  See  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  SD 

t  Clarendon's  History,  rol.  i.,  p.  833-934. 

^  "  Sir  Robert  Philips,**  wrote  Garrard  to  the  lonl'dcpo; 
ty  un  the  lOlh  of  May,  1638,  "  Sir  Robert  Philips,  yoar<w 
aeqaaintanoe,  has  died  of  a  cold— choked  with  fbXtgB'*''' 
Strafford  Papers,  toI.  ii.,  p.  164. 
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had  perished  in  his  prison.  But  it  was  a  great 
■nd  redeeming  consolation  to  ]^m  that  Hamp- 
den still  sat  by  his  side,  and  that  up  to  the  close 
Df  their  illustrious  career  the  most  intiinato 
private  friendship  henceforth  united  them  even 
more  closely,  if  that  were  possible,  than  the 
rreat  public  objects  they  pursued  in  common. 
Hitherto  Hampden  had  been  *'  rather  of  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country  than  of  public  discourse 
vc  fame  in  the  kingdom  ;'*  but  the  business  of 
ihip-moaey  had  made  him  the  argument  of  all 
:ongues ;  and  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  public 
ift  he  n'lw,  by  Pym's  side,  entirely  devoted 
linuelf.  He  brought  up  all  his  family  to  Lon- 
loB  from  their  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
mly  at  a  few  chance .  intervals  he  ever  saw 
igain  ;  and  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  close 
ntimacy  I  speak  of,  that  henceforward  they 
lYcd  in  lodgings  near  Pym's  house,*  which  w^as 
Jien  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  until  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  following  Parliament,  when  Pym 
laving  changed  his  residence  to  Westminster, 
Ham^en  removed  there  also.f  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  present  Parliament,  I  should 
ilao  mention,  they  had  ridden  together  through 
iqveral  of  the  English  counties,  less  with  the 
riew,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  states,  of  **  promo- 
Inig  elections  of  the  Puritanical  brethren,"  than 
df  urging  the  people  to  meet  and  send  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  had  assembled.  Petitioning  Parliament 
iraa  first  organized  thus,  as  a  system,  by  Pym 
and  Hampden.  ■  The  result  was  sensibly  felt 
the  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  king*s  speech, 
when  several  county  members  rose  and  pre- 
sented petitions  from  their  respective  counties,^ 
eomplaining  of  ship-money  projects  and  monop- 
olies, the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
courts,  and  other  heavy  grievances.  Hence — 
though  the  king  had,  at  the  close  of  the  lord- 
keeper's  speech  the  day  before,  distinctly  asked 
of  the  House  that  they  should  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Scotch  business 
with  a  view  to  supplies,  and  for  this  purpose 
bad  specially  ordered  the  lord-keeper's  speech 
ud  his  own  to  be  entered  on  the  journals — 
Bven  the  Royalist  members  of  the  House  could 
not  but  recognise,  after  the  presentation  of 
loch  a  series  of  petitions  from  the  people  they 
represented,  a  certain  sort  of  *'  divided  duty." 
This  was  exactly  the  occasion  Pym  had  sought, 
fend  he  availed  himself  of  it. 

•*  While  men  gazed  upon  each  other,"  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  "  looking  who  should  begin 
(mueh  the  greater  part  having  never  before  sat 
in  Parliament),  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  good  repu- 
tation,^ but  much  better  known  afterward,  who 
had  been  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as  any 
man  then  living,  brake  the  ice ;  and  in  a  set 
discourse  of  above  two  hours,  after  mention  of 
the  king  with  profound  reverence,  and  eom- 
nendation  of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  he  ob- 
■erved,  *  that  by  the  long  intermission  of  Par- 
liaments many  unwarrantable  things  had  been 
practised,  notwithstanding  the  great  virtue  of 
his  majesty ;'  and  then  enumerated  all  the  proj- 
ects which  had  been  set  on  foot ;  all  the  ille- 


*  Sm  Lord  Nagcnt't  Memorials  of  Uampden,  vol.  i.,  p. 
M.  t  See  Clareodua'e  Life. 

t  Rnihworth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1131. 

i  WhjteUicke  thne  deecribee  him :  "  Master  Pjrm,  an  an* 
mat  gentlemaa  of  great  ezperieoce  in  Farliameotarjr  af- 
fiuiB.  and  DO  Imi  known  fidtlity  to  hia  country." 


gal  proclamations  which  had  been  published, 
and  the  proceedings  which  had  been  ufion  those 
proclamations  ;  the  judgment  upon  ship-money, 
and  many  grievances  which  related  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction ;  summing  up  shortly 
and  sharply  all  that  most  reflected  upon  the 
prudence  and  justice  of  the  gov(>rnment,  and 
concluding  *  that  he  had  only  laid  that  scheme 
before  them  that  they  might  see  how  much  work 
thcu  had  to  do  to  satisfy  their  country^  the  method 
and  manner  of  the  doing  whereof  he  left  to 
their  wisdoms.' "  To  this  may  be  added  the 
characteristic  description  given  by  May,  the 
historian  of  the  Ix)ng  Parliament :  **  Master 
Pym,  a  grave  and  religious  gentleman,  in  a 
long  speech  of  almost  two  hours,  recited  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  grievances  which  at  that  time  lay 
heavy  on  the  Commonwealth,  of  vhich  many 
abbreviated  copies,  as  extracting  the  heads  only, 
mere  vifh  great  greediness  taken  by  gentlemen, 
and  others  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  it  was  not 
then  in  fashion  to  print  speeches  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  so  extraordi- 
nary throughout  England,  that  it  has  been  made 
matter  of  general  comment  with  all  the  histo- 
rians of  the  period.  The  only  reference  they 
are  able  to  give,  however,  is  to  the  abstract 
supplied  by  Rush  worth  ;*  and  this  seemed  to 
me  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  a  version,  that  I 
commenced  a  search  among  the  pamphlets  at 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  hope  that  some  pub- 
lication of  a  speech  that  had  produced  such  re- 
sults, and  which  might  possibly  have  taken 
place  with  Pym's  authority,  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  indefatigable  collector.  This  hope 
was  not  disappointed ;  and  some  extensive  ex- 
tracts shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader,  from 
a  report  'which  received  the  subsequent  correc- 
tion of  Pym  himself  These  extracts  are  re- 
markable on  every  account :  they  do  not  simply 
illustrate  the  period  better  than  any  laboured 
history  can ;  they  will  be  found  to  mark,  also, 
most  emphatically,  a  certain  grave  and  subdued 
style  and  manner  in  ;the  speaker,  which  singu- 
larly contrasts  with  his  tone  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  that  followed.  It  is  as  though 
he  spoke — and  doubtless  he  did  speak — with  the 
thorough  knowledge  that,  as  the  present  Par- 
liament had  been  called  by  the  king,  the  next 
was  to  be  forced  into  existence  by  the  people. 
The  report  is  given  in  the  third  person,  and 
opens  thus : 

«*  Never  Parliament  had  greater  businesses 
to  dispatch,  nor  more  difficulties  to  encounter ; 
therefore  wee  have  reason  to  take  all  advanta- 
ges of  order  and  addresse,  and  hereby  wee  shall 
not  only  doe  our  owne  worko,  but  dispose  and 
inable  ourselves  for  the  better  satisfaction  of 
his  majestie's  desire  of  supply.  The  grievances 
being  removed,  our  affections  will  carry  us  with 
speede  and  cheerefulnesse,  to  give  his  majestie 
that  which  may  be  sufficient  both  for  his  hon- 
our and  support.  Those  that  in  the  very  first 
place  shall  endeavour  to  redrcsse  the  grievan- 
ces, will  be  found  not  to  hinder,  but  to  bee  the 
best  furthcrers  of  his  majestie's  service.  Hee 
that  takes  aicay  weights  doth  as  much  advantage 
motion  as  he  that  addeth  trings.  Divers  pieces 
of  this  maine  worke  have  beene  already  pro- 
pounded ;  his  endeavour  should  be  to  present 
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to  the  House  a  modell  of  the  whole.  In  t)ie 
creation,  God  made  the  world  according  to  that 
idea  or  forme  whicn  was  eternally  pre-existent 
in  the  divine  minde.  Moses  was  commanded 
to  frame  the  tabernacle  aller  the  patterne  shew- 
ed him  in  the  mount.  Tho^c  actions  are  seldome 
trfU  perfected  in  the  execution  which  are  not  first 
well  moulded  in  the  designe  and  proposition.^^ 

In  such  passages  as  these,  for  abundance  of 
argument,  and  weight,  no  less  than  closeness 
of  reasoning,  the  eloquence  of  Pym  approaches 
to  the  more  deliberate  compositions  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

^  He  said  he  would  labour  to  contract  those 
manifold  affaires,  both  of  the  Church  and  State, 
which  did  so  earnestly  require  the  wisdome  and 
faitbfulnesse  of  this  House,  into  a  double  meth- 
od of  grievances  and  cures.  And  because  there 
wanted  not  some  who  pretended  that  these 
things  wherewith  the  Commonwealth  is  now 
grieved  are  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  king, 
and  that  the  redresse  of  them  will  bo  to  his 
majestie's  great  disadvantage  and  losse  (hee 
said),  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  appeare 
that  in  discovering  the  present  great  distem- 
pers and  disorders,  and  procuring  rcmedie  for 
them,  we  should  bee  no  lesse  serviceable  to  his 
majestic,  who  bath  summoned  us  to  this  great 
councell,  than  usefull  to  those  whom  we  doc 
here  represent.  For  the  better  effecting  where- 
of he  propounded  three  maine  branches  of  his 
discourse.  In  the  first  (he  said)  he  would  offer 
them  the  severall  heads  of  some  principall 
grievances  under  which  the  kingdome  groaned. 
In  the  second  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
disorders  from  whence  those  grievances  issued 
were  as  hurtfull  to  the  king  as  to  the  people. 
In  the  third  he  would  advise  such  a  v.  >y  of 
healing  and  removing  those  grievances  as  might 
bee  equally  effectuall  to  maintaine  the  honour 
and  greatnesse  of  the  king,  and  to  procure  the 
prosperitie  and  contentment  of  the  people. 

*'  In  the  handling  whereof  he  promised  to 
use  such  expressions  as  might  mitigate  the 
sharpnesse  and  bitternesse  of  those  things 
whereof  he  was  to  speake,  so  far  as  his  duty 
and  faitbfulnesse  would  allow.  It  is  a  great 
prerogative  to  the  king,  and  a  great  honour  at' 
tributed  to  him,  in  a  maxime  of  our  law,  that 
he  can  doe  no  wrong ;  he  is  the  fountaine  of 
justice ;  and,  if  there  be  any  injustice  in  the 
execution  of  his  commands,  the  law  casts  it 
upon  the  ministers,  and  frees  the  king.  Activi- 
ties lifct  and  vigour  are  conveyed  into  the  sublu- 
nary creatures  by  the  influence  of  Heaven ;  but 
the  maligniiie  and  distemper^  the  cause  of  so  many 
epidemieall  diseaseSf  doe  proceed  from  the  noysome 
vapours  of  the  earthy  or  some  ill  affected  qualities 
of  the  atre,  without  any  infection  or  alteration  of 
ihoae  purct  ceUstiallt  and  incorruptible  bodies.  In 
ibe  lixe  manner  (he  said),  the  authoritie,  the 
power,  and  countenance  of  princes  may  concur 
in  the  actions  of  evill  men,  without  partaking 
in  the  injustice  and  obliquitie  of  them,  lliese 
matteiB  whereof  we  complaine  have  been  pre- 
sented to  bis  miyeatie,  either  under  the  pre- 
tence of  Toyall  prerogatives,  which  be  is  bound 
io  maintaine,  or  of  publike  good,  which  is  the 
moat  hononrable  object  of  regali  wisdome.  But 
tiie  eovetons  and  ambitious  designes  of  others 
luTe  interposed  betwixt  his  royall  intentions 
■nd  the  bappineeae  of  his  people,  making  those 


things  pernicious  and  hurtfull  which  his  majes- 
tic apprehended  as  just  and  profitable." 

How  admirable  is  the  grace  and  modesty  of 
expression  in  the  first  passage  that  follows,  and 
how  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  the  tone  of 
the  rest ! 

"  He  said,  the  things  which  he  was  to  pro- 
pound were  of  a  various  nature,  many  of  them 
such  as  required  a  very  tender  and  exquisite 
consideration.  In  handling  of  which,  as  he 
would  be  bold  to  use  the  libertie  of  the  {tece 
and  relation  wherein  he  stood,  so  be  woiUd  be 
very  carefuU  to  exprcsse  that  modestie  and  hn- 
militie  which  might  be  expected  by  those  of 
whose  actions  he  was  to  speake.  And  if  hia 
judgement  or  his  tongue  should  slip  into  any 
particular  mistake,  he  would  not  thinke  it  so  great 
a  shame  tofaile  by  his  own  weaknesses  as  he  shmUd 
esteem  it  an  honour  and  advantage  to  be  corrected 
by  the  wisdome  of  that  House  to  which  he  submiUgd 
himselfCf  with  this  protestation^  that  he  desired  no 
reformation  so  much  as  to  reforme  himself e. 

**The  greatest  libertie  of  the  kingdome  is  re- 
ligion ;  thereby  we  are  freed  from  spiritual! 
evils,  and  no  impositions  are  so  grievous  a*  thoaa 
that  are  laid  upon  the  soule.  The  next  great 
libertie  is  justice,  whereby  we  are  preserved 
from  injuries  in  our  persons  and  estates ;  from 
this  is  derived  into  the  Commonwealth  peace, 
and  order,  and  safety ;  and  when  this  is  inter- 
rupted, confusion  and  danger  are  ready  to  over- 
whelm all.  The  third  great  libertie  consists  in 
the  power  and  priviledge  of  Parliaments ;  for 
this  is  the  fountaine  of  law,  the  great  counoeU 
of  the  kingdome,  the  highest  court ;  this  ia  in- 
abled,  by  the  legislative  and  consiliarie  power, 
to  prevent  evils  to  come ;  by  the  judiciarie 
power,  to  suppresse  and  remove  evils  preaenL 
If  you  consider  these  three  great  liberties  in 
the  order  of  dignitie,  this  last  is  inferiour  to 
the  other  two,  as  meanes  are  inferiour  to  the 
end ;  but  if  you  consider  them  in  the  order  of 
necessitie  and  use,  this  may  justly  claime  the 
first  place  in  our  care,  because  the  end  cannot 
be  obtained  without  the  meanes ;  and  if  we 
doe  not  preserve  this,  we  cannot  long  hope  to 
enjoy  either  of  the  other.  Therefore  (he  said), 
being  to  speake  of  those  grievances  which  fo 
upon  the  kingdome,  hee  would  observe  thia 
order: 

"1.  First  to  mention,  those  which  were 
against  the  priviledge  of  Parliaments.  S.  Those 
which  were  prejudiciall  to  the  religion  estab- 
lished in  the  kingdome.  3.  Those  which  did 
interrupt  the  justice  of  the  realme  in  the  lib- 
ertie of  our  persons  and  propriety  of  our  ea- 
tates. 

"  The  priviledges  of  Parliament  were  not 
given  for  the  ornament  or  advantage  of  those 
who  are  the  members  of  Parliament.  T^iej 
have  a  reall  use  and  efficacie  towards  that 
which  is  the  end  of  Parliaments.  We  are  free 
from  suits  that  we  may  the  more  intirely  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  the  publike  services ;  we 
have,  therefore,  libertie  of  speach,  that  oqr 
counsels  may  not  be  corrupted  with  feare,  or 
our  judgements  perverted  with  selfe  respects. 
Those  three  great  faculties  and  functions  of 
Parliament,  the  legislative,  judiciarie,  and  con- 
siliarie power,  cannot  be  well  exercised  with- 
out such  priviledges  as  these.  The  wisdome  of 
our  laws,  the  faitbfulnesse  of  our  counsels,  the 
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righteousnesse  of  our  judgements,  can  hardly 
be  kept  pure  and  untainted  if  they  proceed  from 
distracted  and  restrained  mindes. 

*«  It  is  a  good  rule  of  the  morall  philosopher, 
Et  nam  Utdat  fmtnicm  gubematricem  omnium  ac- 
tummm.  Thesd  powers  of  Parliament  are  to 
the  bodie  politike  as  the  rationall  faculties  of 
the  aoule  to  a  man  :  that  which  keepcM  tdl  the  par tt 
of\kt  Commonwealth  in  frame  and  temper^  ought 
'•  be  mott  earefuHjf  preserved  in  that  freedonUt 
wigamr,  and  actintie  tehich  belongM  to  its  selfe. 
Our  predecessors  in  this  House  have  ever  beene 
most  carefull  in  the  first  place  to  settle  and  se- 
cure their  priviledges ;  and  (he  said)  he  hoped 
that  we,  having,  had  greater  breaches  made 
upon  08  than  heretofore,  would  be  no  lesse  ten- 
der of  theoo,  and  forward  in  steking  reparation 
for  that  wk^  is  past,  and  prevention  of  the  like 
f9r  the  time  to  come. 

**Then  bee  propounded  divers  particular 
points  wherein  the  phviledge  of  Pkrliament 
had  beene  broken.  First,  m  restraining  the 
members  of  the  House  from  speaking.  Sec- 
ondly, in  forbidding  the  speaker  to  put  any 
question. 

"These  two, were  practiced  the  last  day  of 
the  last  Parliament  (and,  as  was  alledged,  by 
luB  maje8tie*s  command) ;  and  both  of  them 
trench  upon  the  very  life  and  being  of  Parlia- 
ments ;  for  if  such  a  restraining  power  as  this 
should  take  root  and  bee  admitted,  it  will  be  im- 
poaaiUe  for  us  to  bring  any  resolution  to  per- 
liBCtion  in  such  matters  as  shall  displease  those 
about  the  king. 

**  Thirdly,  by  imprisoning  divers  members  of 
Hie  House  for  matters  done  in  Parliament. 
Fourthly,  by  indictments,  informations,  and 
judgements  in  ordinary  and  inferiour  courts, 
for  speaches  and  proceedings  in  Parliaments. 
Fifthly,  by  the  disgraceful  order  of  the  King*s 
Bench,  whereby  some  members  of  this  House 
were  injoyned  to  put  in  securitie  of  their  good 
behaviour ;  and  for  refusall  thereof  were  con- 
tinued in  prison  divers  yeares,  without  any 
particular  allegation  against  them.  One  of 
ikem  VMU  freed  by  death*  Others  were  not  dis- 
miasedt  till  his  majestic  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  aummon  the  present  Parliament.  And 
this  he  noted  not  onely  as  a  breach  of  priviledgc, 
hU  as  a  violation  of  the  common  justice  of  the 
kmgiome.  Sixthly,  by  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
diasolotion  of  Parliaments,  contrary  to  the  law 
andcoatom. 

"  Often  hath  it  beene  declared  in  Pariiaments 
that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
til!  the  petitions  be  answered.  This  (he  said) 
was  a  great  grievance,  because  it  doth  prevent 
the  redresse  of  other  grievances.  It  were  a 
hard  case  that  a  private  num  should  bee  put  to 
death  without  being  heard.  As  this  represent- 
ative body  of  the  Commons  receives  a  being 
by  the  summons,  so  it  receives  a  civill  death  by 
the  dissolution.    Is  it  not  a  much  more  heavie 


*  ThM  •Usnoo  to  Eliot  i«  interMting ;  and  I  shoald  add 
dm,  two  or  thne  daya  after,  Pym  moved  *'  that  it  be  re- 
fcmd  to  the  oominittee  of  t&e  Tower  to  examine  after  what 
MHMT  Sir  J0km  EHot  cmme  ta  kit  death,  hi*  utagt  w  tk€ 
TWcr,  €md  to  vecw  iha  room*  «m<  place*  where  he  wa*  im- 
■rtfOMftl,  mad  where  he  Uti^  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Hboee.**  I  have  Bot  been  able  to  fiud  the  report.  The 
—fa  of  tiM  Mttee  are  very  reaiarlMble,  and  sanest  other 
— liona  beeidea  that  of  Prai^a  aflectioa  for  hie  old  friend. 

t  Tbftt  la,  not  rekaaed  fran  bail.  They  were  all  releaatd 


doome  by  which  we  lose  our  being,  to  have 
this  civill  death  inflicted  on  us  in  displeasure, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  time  and  libertic  to  an- 
swer for  ourselves  ?  that  we  should  not  oncly 
die,  but  have  this  mark  of  infamy  laid  upon  us  7 
to  bee  made  intestabiles,  disabled  to  make  our 
wills,  to  dispose  of  our  businesse,  as  this  House 
hath  always  used  to  doe  before  adjournments 
or  dissolutions  1  Yet  this  hath  often  beene  our 
case  !  We  have  not  beene  permitted  to  poure 
out  our  last  sighes  and  groanes  into  the  bo- 
some  of  our  deare  soveraigne.  The  words  of 
dying  men  are  full  of  piercing  affections  ;  if  we 
might  bee  heard  to  speake,  no  doubt  we  should 
so  fully  expresse  our  love  and  faithfulnesse  to 
our  prince,  as  might  take  off  the  false  sugges- 
tions and  aspercions  of  others:  at  least  we 
should  in  our  humble  supplications  recommend 
some  such  things  to  hrm  in  the  name  of  his 
people  as  would  make  for  his  owne  honour  and 
the  publike  good  of  his  kingdome. 

*'  Thus  he  concluded  the  first  sort  of  griev- 
ance^ being  such  as  were  against  the  priviledgc 
of  Parliament,  and  passed  on  to  the  next,  con- 
cerning religion,  all  which  hee  conveyed  under 
these  four  heads.  The  first  was  the  great  en- 
couragement given  to  poperie,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced these  particular  evidences:  1.  A  sus- 
pension of  all  laws  against  Papists,  whereby 
they  enjoy  a  free  and  almost  publike  exercise 
of  that  religion.  Those  good  statutes  which 
were  made  for  restraint  of  idolatrie  and  super- 
stition are  now  a  ground  of  securitie  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  lx)th,  being  used  to  no  other  end 
but  to  get  money  t^o  the  king's  purse ;  which,  at 
it  is  clearly  against  the  intentions  of  the  law, 
so  it  is  full  of  mischiefe  to  the  kingdome." 

Here  Pym  interposed  a  few  words,  which 
vindicate  his  memory  from  the  charge  that  has 
so  often  beene  urged  against  it,  of  religious  big- 
otry and  intolerance.  Laud's  indulgences  to 
the  Catholics  may  possibly  be  thought  now- 
adays, and  justly  so  thought,  unworthy  of  ei- 
ther regret  or  blame  ;  but  let  the  reader  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  Protestant  Noncon- 
formist of  that  period,  and  think  of  the  hard- 
ships he  would  have  suffered  for  refusing  to 
bow  his  conscience  to  certain  prescribed  for- 
mulae in  doctrine  and  ceremoniall,  and  contrast 
them  next  with  these  Catholic  indulgences; 
or,  considering  himself  only  as  a  statesman 
bent  on  the  achievement  of  responsible  govern-  ff 
ment,  let  him,  knowing  the  connexion  in  that 
day  of  popery  with  absolute  power,  observe 
the  eager  servility  with  which  the  "  indulged" 
Catholics  sought  to  make  themselves,  upon  ev- 
ery  occasion,  the  most  active  instruments  of 
Charles's  despotism.  Thoroughly  was  Pym 
justified  in  saying  what  follows ! 

"  By  this  means  a  dangerous  party  is  cher- 
ished and  increased,  who  are  ready  to  closo 
with  any  opportunitie  of  disturbing  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  state.  Yet  (hee  said)  hee  did 
not  desire  any  new  laws  against  poperie^  or  any 
rigorous  courses  in  the  execution  of  those  alreadie 
in  force :  he  was  far  from  seeking  the  ruin  of  their 
persons  or  estates ;  onely  he  ttish't  they  might  be 
kept  in  such  a  condition  as  should  restraine  them 
from  doing  hurt. 

••  It  may  bee  objected,  there  are  moderate 
and  discreet  men  amongst  them,  men  of  es- 
tates, such  as  have  an  interest  in  the  peace 
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and  prosperitie  of  the  kingdome  as  well  as  wee. 
These  (i\ee  said)  were  not  to  be  coiisidered  ac- 
cording to  their  ownc  disposition,  but  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  body  whereof  they  are  par- 
ties. The  planets  have  sererail  and  particular 
motions  of  their  owne,  yet  they  are  all  rapt  and 
transported  into  a  contrarie  course  by  the  su- 
perior orbe  which  comprehends  them  all.  The 
principles  of  poperie  are  such  as  are  incompat- 
ible with  any  other  religion.  There  may  be  a 
suspension  of  Yiolcnce  for  some  by  certain  re- 
spects ;  but  the  ultimate  end  even  of  that  mod- 
eration is,  that  they  may  with  more  advantage 
extirpate  that  which  is  opposite  to  them.  Laws 
win  not  restrain  them— oathes  will  not.  The 
pope  can  dispense  with  both  these,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  his  command  will  move  them 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  reaime,  against  their 
owne  private  disposition  —  yea,  against  their 
owne  reason  and  judgement — to  obey  him  ;  to 
whom  they  have  (especially  the  Jesuitical!  par- 
ty) absolutely  and  intirely  obliged  themselves, 
not  onely  iu  spiritual  matters,  but  in  temporal, 
as  they  are  in  order  ad  spiritualia.  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France  were  no  Protestants 
themselves,  yet  were  murthored  because  they 
tolerated  the  Protestants.  The  king  and  the 
kingdome  can  have  no  securitie  but  in  their 
weaknesse  and  disabilitie  to  do  hurt. 

*'  2.  A  second  incouragement  is  their  admis- 
sion into  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, whereby  they  get  many  depend- 
ants and  adherents,  not  onely  of  their  owne,  but 
even  of  such  as  make  profession  to  be  Protest- 
ants. 3.  A  third,  their  free^ome  of  resorting 
to  I>ondon  and  the  court,  whereby  they  have 
opportunitic,  not  onely  of  communicating  their 
counsels  and  designes  one  to  another,  but  of 
diving  into,  his  majestie's  counsels,  by  the  fre- 
quent aocesse  of  those  who  are  active  men 
amongst  them,  to  the  tables  and  company  of 
great  men;  and,  under  subtile  pretences  and 
disguises,  they  want  not  means  of  cherishing 
their  owne  projects,  and  of  indeavouring  to 
mould  and  biasse  the  publike  affairs  to  the  great 
advantage  of  that  partie.  4.  A  fourth,  that  as 
they  have  a  congregation  of  cardinals  at  Rome, 
to  consider  of  the  aptest  wayes  and  means  of 
establishing  the  pope's  authoritie  and  religion  in 
England,  so  they  have  a  nuncio  here,  to  act 
and  dispose  that  partie  to  the  execution  of  those 
counsels,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  such  cun- 
ning and  Jesuiticall  spirits  as  swarm  in  this 
town,  to  order  and  manage  all  actions  and 
events  to  the  furtherance  of  that  maine  end. 

*'  The  second  grievance  of  religion  was  from 
those  manifold  innovations  lately  introduced 
Into  several  parts  of  the  kingdome,  all  inclining 
to  poperie,  and  disposing  and  fitting  men  to 
entertain  it.  The  particulars  were  these:  1. 
Divers  of  the  chiefest  points  of  religion  in  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  the  Papists  have  boene 
publikely  defended,  in  licensed  bookes,  in  ser- 
mons, in  universitie  acts  and  disputations.  2. 
Divers  popish  ceremonies  have  beene  not  only 
practised,  but  countenanced,  yea,  little  less 
than  injoyned,  as  altars,  images,  crucifixes, 
bowings,  and  other  gestures  and  observances,* 
which  put  upon  our  churches  a  shape  and  face 
of  poperie.     Hee  compared  this  to  the  drie  bones 


*  See  the  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  30 ;  and  Life  of  Strafford,  p. 
99-101. 


in  Ezekiel.  First,  they  came  together  ;  then  the 
sinews  and  the  flesh  came  upon  them ;  after  thig 
the  skin  covered  them ;  and  then  breath  and  Hfa 
was  put  into  them!  So  {hee  said),  after  these 
men  had  moulded  us  into  an  outward  forme  and 
visage  of  poperie ^  thcff  would  more  belalf  endeav* 
our  to  breathe  into  us  the  spirit  of  life  and  poperie. 

"The  third  grievance  was  the  counteoaiH 
cing  and  preferring  those  men  who  weie  Duwt 
forward  in  setting  up  such  innovatioDS :  the 
particulars  were  so  well  knowne  that  they  need- 
ed not  to  be  named. 

^'  The  fourth  was  the  discoonigement  of  tboee 
who  were  knowne  to  bee  most  conscionaUe 
and  faithfull  professors  of  the  truth.  Sone  of 
the  wayes  of  effecting  this  he  obfenred  to  be 
these  :  The  courses  taken  to  inforce  and  inlargt 
those  unhappy  differences f  for  matters  of  small  nuh 
ment,  which  Have  beene  amongst  oursttves^  end  to 
raise  up  new  occasions  of  further  dUiTisioii, 
whereby  many  have  beerte  indueed  to  fmsakt  Ike 
land,  not  seeing  the  end  of  thoee  ToluDtarie 
and  human  injunctions  in  things  appertaiainf 
to  God*s  worship.  Those  who  are  indeed  lov- 
ers of  religion,  and  of  the  churches  of  God, 
would  seek  to  make  up  those  breaches,  and  to 
unite  ub  more  entirely  against  the  oommoii 
enemie.  2.  The  over-rigid  prosecutioo  of  tboae 
who  are  scrupulous  in  using  some  things  injoymd, 
which  are  held  by  those  who  injoyn  them  to  hem 
themselves  indifferent.  It  hath  beene  ever  the 
desire  of  this  House,  exprest  in  many  Pailia* 
ments  in  Queene  Elizabeth's  time  and  aiooe, 
that  such  might  be  tenderly  used.  It  was  one 
of  our  petitions  delivered  at  Oxford  to  his  maj- 
estic that  now  is ;  but  what  little  moderatioii 
it  hath  produced  is  not  unknowne  to  us  aU! 
Any  other  vice  almost  may  be  better  endured  ta  s 
minister  than  inconformitie  !  3.  The  unjust  pun- 
ishments and  vexations  of  sundry  persoos  lor 
matters  required  without  any  warrant  of  law : 
as,  for  not  reading  the  booke  concerning  recre- 
ation on  the  Lord's  day ;  for  not  removing  the 
communion  table  to  bee  set  altarwise  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancell  -,  for  not  coming  np  to 
the  railes  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  for  preach- 
ing the  Lord's  day  in  the  altemoone ;  for  eat- 
echising  in  any  other  words  and  manner  than 
in  the  precise  words  of  the  short  catecdusme  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Booke. 

"  The  fifth  and  last  grievance  ccmcemiag  re- 
ligion was  the  incroachment  and  abuse  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  The  particulars  meor 
tioned  were  these :  I.  Fining  and  imprisoDing 
in  cases  not  allowed  bv  law.  2.  The  challen- 
ging their  jurisdiction  to  be  appropriate  to  their 
order,  which  they  alledge  to  be  jure  divino. 
3.  The  contriving  and  publishing  of  new  arti- 
cles, upon  which  they  inforce  the  churdiwanl- 
ens  to  take  oathes  and  to  make  inquiries  and 
presentments,  as  if  such  articles  had  the  foree 
of  canons ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  an  eflbet  of 
great  presumption-  and  boldnesse,  not  on^  io 
the  bishops,  but  in  their  archdeacons,  officiab, 
and  chancellors,  taking  upon  themselves  a 
kinde  of  synodall  authoritie.  The  injuoctioaft 
of  this  kinde  might,  indeed,  well  partake  ia 
name  with  that  part  of  the  common  law  whidi 
is  called  the  extrava^nts !" 

A  more  masterly  statement  than  this,  of  the 
precise  bearings  of  ooe  of  those  great  questioM 
of  the  time,  which  it  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
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call  to  sympathize  with  now,  except,  indeed, 
in  tlie  broad  statement  of  a  certain  widely-felt 
ecclesiastical  oppression,  could  not  possibly  be 
furnished ;  and  from  such  a  speaker  it  is  inval- 
uable. 

But  Pym*s  treatment  of  the  civil  oppressions 
of  the  state  is  felt,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  stiU  greater  force.  A  more  massive 
document  was  never  given  to  history.  It  has 
all  the  solidity,  weight,  and  gravity  of  a  judicial 
record,  while  it  addresses  itself  equally  to  the 
solid  good  sense  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  cultivated  understandings  of  the  time. 
The  deliberative  gravity,  the  force,  the  broad, 
decided  manner  of  this  great  speaker,  contrast 
forcibly  with  those  choice  specimens  of  awk- 
ward affectations  and  laboured  extravagances 
that  have  not  seldom  passed  in  modem  days 
for  oratory. 

**  Having  dispatched  these  several  points,  hee 
proceeded  to  the  third  kinde  of  grievances,  be- 
ing such  as  are  against  the  common  justice  of 
the  realme,  in  tl:^  libertie  of  our  persons  and 
proprietie  of  our  estates,  of  which  (he  said)  he 
bad  many  to  propound :  in  doing  whereof,  he 
would  rather  observe  the  order  of  time  where- 
in they  were  acted  than  of  consequence  ;  but 
when  hee  should  come  to  the  cure,  hee  should 
then  persuade  the  House  to  begin  with  those 
which  were  of  most  importance,  as  being  now 
in  execution,  and  very  much  pressing  and  ex- 
hausting the  Commonwealth. 

**  He  began  with  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  other  impositions  not  warranted  by  law ; 
and  because  these  burdens  had  long  lain  upon 
OS,  and  the  principles  which  produced  them  are 
the  same  from  whence  divers  others  are  deri- 
Ted,  he  thought  it  neoessarie  to  premise  a  short 
narratire  and  relation  of  the  grounds  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  power  of  imposing  herein  prac- 
tised. It  was  (he  said)  a  fundamental  truth, 
essential  to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
this  kingdome — an  hereditarie  lil^rtie  and  priv- 
Oedge  of  all  the  freeborn  subjects  of  the  land — 
that  no  tax,  tallage,  or  other  charge  might  be 
laid  upon  us,  without  common  consent  in  Par- 
liament. This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Con- 
qoeror ;  ratified  in  that  contract  which  he  made 
with  this  nation  upon  his  admittance  to  the 
kintgdome ;  deelared  and  confirmed  in  the  lawes 
whKih  he  published. 

**  This  hath  never  beene  denyed  by  any  of  our 
kings,  though  broken  and  interrupted  by  some 
of  them,  especially  by  King  John  and  Henry 
UL  Then,  agaioe,  it  was  confirmed  by  Mag. 
Chart,  and  other  succeeding  lawes,  yet  not  so 
well  settled  but  that  it  was  sometime  attempt- 
ed by  the  two  succeeding  Edwards,  in  whose 
times  the  subiects  were  very  sensible  of  all  the 
breaches  maiie  upon  the  common  libertie,  and, 
by  the  opportunitie  of  frequent  Parliaments, 
porsued  them  with  fresh  complaints,  and  for 
the  most  part  found  redrcsse,  and  procured  the 
riglit  of  the  subject  to  be  fortified  by  new  stat- 
utes. 

**  He  observed  that  those  kings,  even  in  the 
meU  wkerelnf  tkty  did  break  the  law,  did  really  af- 
Jfrm  the  MuSfect*s  liberties  and  di&claime  that  right 
of  imposing  which  is  now  challenged  ;  for  they 
did  usually  procure  the  merchants'  consent  to 
such  taxes  as  were  laid,  thereby  to  put  a  col* 
our  of  justice  upon  their  proceeding ;  and  or- 


dinarily they  were  limited  to  a  short  time,  and 
then  propounded  to  the  ratification  of  the  Par- 
liament, where  they  were  cancelled  or  confirm- 
ed, as  the  necessitie  and  state  of  the  kingdome 
did  require.  But,  for  the  most  part,  suoh  char- 
ges upon  merchandise  were  taken  by  authoritie 
of  Parliament,  and  granted  for  some  short  time, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion,  as  was  requi- 
site for  supply  of  the  publike  occasions — six  or 
twelve  in  the  pound,  for  one,  two,  or  three  yeares, 
as  they  saw  cause,  to  be  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  acknowledged  so 
clearly  to  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  that 
they  have  sometimes  beene  granted  to  noble- 
men, and  sometimes  to  merchants,  to  bee  dis- 
posed for  that  use.  AAerward  they  were  grant- 
ed to  the  king  for  life,  and  so  continued  for  di- 
vers descents,  yet  still  as  a  gill  and  grant  of 
the  Commons. 

"  Betwixt  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Queene 
Mary,  never  prince  (that  he  could  remember) 
offered  to  demand  any  imposition  but  by  grant 
in  Parliament.  Queene  Mary  laid  a  charge  upon 
cloth,  by  the  equitie  of  the  statute  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  because  the  rate  set  upon  woolle 
was  much  more  than  upon  cloth ;  and,  there 
being  little  wooll  carried  out  of  the  kingdome 
unwrought,  the  queene  thought  she  had  reason 
to  lay  on  somewhat  more  ;  yet  not  full  so  much, 
as  brought  them  to  an  eqilalitie,  but  that  still 
there  continued  a  lease  charge  upon  wooll 
wrought  into  cloth  than  upon  wooll  carried  out 
unwrought,  until  King  James's  time,  when,  upon 
Nicholson's  project,  there  was  a  further  addi- 
tion of  charge,  but  still  upon  pretence  of  the 
statute,  which  is  that  we  call  the  pretermitted 
euslome. 

"  In  Queene  Elizabeth's  time,  it  is  true,  one 
or  two  little  impositions  crept  in,  the  generall 
prosperitie  of  her  raigne  ottrthadowing  small  er^ 
rors  and  innovatums.  One  of  these  was  upon 
currants,  by  occasion  of  the  merchants'  com- 
plaints that  the  Venetians  had  laid  a  charge 
upon  the  English  cloth,  that  so  we  might  bee 
even  with  them,  and  force  them  the  sooner  to 
take  it  off.  But  this  being  demanded  by  King 
James,  was  dcnyed  by  one  Bates,  a  merchant, 
and  upon  a  suit  in  the  Exchequer,  was  adjudged 
for  the  king.  Now  the  manner  of  that  judge- 
ment was  thus :  There  were  then  but  three 
judges  in  that  court,  all  differing  from  one  an- 
other  in  the  grounds  of  their  sentences.  The 
first  was  of  opinion  the  king  might  impose  upon 
such  commodities  as  were  forraigne  and  super- 
fluous, as  currants  were,  but  not  upon  such  as 
were  native  and  to  be  transported,  or  neoessa- 
rie, and  to  be  imported  for  the  use  of  the  king- 
dome.  The  second  judge  was  of  opinion  he 
might  impose  upon  all  forraigne  merchandise, 
whether  superfluous  or  no,  but  not  upon  native. 
The  third,  that  forasmuch  as  the  king  had  the 
custody  of  the  ports  and  the  guard  of  the  seas, 
and  that  he  might  open  and  shut  up  the  ports 
as  he  pleased,  hee  had  a  prerogative  to  impose 
upon  all  merchandise,  both  exported  and  im- 
ported. Yet  this  single,  distracted,  and  divided 
judgement  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  imposi- 
tions now  in  practice !  for  after  this  King  James 
laid  new  charges  upon  all  commodities  outward 
and  inward,  not  limited  to  a  certaine  time  and 
occasion,  but  reserved  to  hunself,  his  heires 
and  successors  forever — thejirst  impositions  in 
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ftt  rimpU  that  were  ever  heard  of  in  this  kingdome. 
This  judgement,  and  the  right  of  imposing  there- 
upon assumed,  was  questioned  in  septimo  and 
duodecimo  of  that  king,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  breach  of  both  those  Parliaments.  In  18 
6c  21  Jacobi,  indeed,  it  was  not  agitated  by  this 
House,  but  onely  that  they  might  preserve  the 
favour  of  the  king  for  the  dispatch  of  some  oth- 
er great  businesses  upon  which  they  were  more 
especially  attentive.^  But  in  the  first  of  his 
present  majestie,  it  necessarily  came  to  be  re- 
membered, upon  the  proposition  on  the  king's 
part  for  renewing  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ;  yet  so  moderate  was  that  Parliament,  that 
they  thought  rather  to  confirm  the  impositions 
alroadie  set  by  a  law  to  be  made  than  to  abolish 
them  by  a  judgement  in  Parliament ;  but  that 
and  divert  insueing  Parliamenta  have  beene  un- 
happUie  broken  before  that  endeavour  could  be  ac- 
eomplished :  onely  at  the  last  meeting  a  remon- 
strance was  made  concerning  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  in  this  point ;  and  it  hath  alwayes 
beene  expressed  to  bee  the  meaning  of  the 
House,  and  so  it  was  (as  hee  aaid)  his  owne 
meaning  in  the  proposition  now  made,  to  settle 
and  restore  the  right  according  to  law,  and  not 
to  diminish  the  king's  profit,  but  to  establish  it 
by  a  free  grant  in  Parliament. 

**  However,  since  the  breach  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, his  majestie  hath,  by  a  new  booke  of 
rates,  very  much  increased  the  burden  upon 
merchandise ;  and  now  tonnage  and  poundage, 
old  and  new  impositions,  are  all  taken  by  pre- 
rogative, without  any  grant  in  Parliament,  or 
authoritie  of  law,  as  we  conceive,  from  whence 
divers  inconveniences  and  mischiefcs  are  pro- 
duced :  1.  The  danger  of  the  president,  that  a 
judgement  in  one  court  and  in  one  case  is  made 
binding  to  all  the  kingdome.  2.  Men's  goods 
are  seized,  their  legall  suits  are  stopped,  and 
justice  denyed  to  those  that  desire  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  3.  The  great  summes  of 
money  received  upon  these  impositions,  intend- 
ed for  the  guard  of  the  seas,  claimed  and  de- 
fended upon  no  ground  but  that  of  publike  trust, 
for  protection  of  merchants  and  defence  of  the 
ports,  are  dispersed  to  other  uses,  and  a  new 
tax  raised  for  the  same  purposes.  4.  These 
burdens  are  so  excessive,  that  trade  is  thereby 
Tery  much  hindered,  the  commodities  of  our 
owne  growth  extremely  abased,  and  those 
mported  much  cnhaunced;  all  which  lie  not 
upon  the  merchant  alone,  but  upon  the  gener- 
aUtie  of  the  subject ;  and  by  this  means  the 
stock  of  the  kingdome  is  much  diminisht,  our 
exportation  being  lesse  profitable,  and  our  im- 
portation more  changeable.  And  if  the  warts 
and  troubles  in  the  neighbour  parts  had  not  brought 
almost  the  whole  streams  of  trade  into  this  king- 
dome,  we  should  have  found  many  more  preju- 
diciall  efiTects  of  these  impositions,  long  before 
this  time,  than  yet  woe  have  done.  Especially 
they  have  beene  insupportable  to  the  poore 
plantations,  whither  many  of  his  majestie's  sub- 
jects have  beene  transported,  in  divers  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  islands  of  America,  in  fur- 
therance of  a  designe  tending  to  the  honour  of 
the  kingdome  and  the  inlargement  of  his  majes- 
tie's  dominions.  The  adventurers  in  this  no- 
ble worke  have  for  the  most  part  no  other  sup- 
port  but  tobacco,  upon  whic  hsuch  a  heavie  rate 
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is  set,  that  the  king  receives  twice  as  much  as 
the  true  value  of  the  commoditiiB  to  the  owner. 
6.  Whereas  these  great  bur^lens  have  caused 
divers  merchants  to  apply  themselves  to  a  waj 
of  traflSque  abroad  by  transporting  goods  from 
one  countrey  to  another,  without  bringing  them 
home  into  England ;  but  now  it  hath  be^ie 
lately  endeavoured  to  set  an  imposition  upcm 
this  trade,  so  that  the  king  will  have  a  dutie 
even  out  of  those  commodities  which  never 
come  within  his  dominions,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  such  active  and  indastrioDS 
men. 

"  The  next  generall  head  of  civiU  grievances 
was  inforcing  men  to  compound  for  knighthood ; 
which  though  it  may  seeme  past,  because  it  is 
divers  yeares  since  it  was  used,  yet  upon  tlie 
same  grounds  the  king  may  renew  it,  as  often 
as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  composition  looks  back- 
ward, and  the  ofiTence  continuing  is  subject  to 
a  new  fine.  The  state  of  that  businesse  he  lay- 
ed  downe  thus :  Heretofore,  when  the  aerrices 
due  by  tenure  were  taken  in  kind,  it  were  lit 
there  were  some  way  of  triall  and  approbaUon 
of  those  that  were  bound  to  such  services. 
Therefore  it  was  ordained,  that  such  aa  were 
to  doe  knight's  services,  after  they  came  of  age 
and  had  possession  of  their  lands,  should  bee 
made  knights ;  that  is,  publikely  declared  to  be 
fit  for  that  service :  divers  ceremonies  and  so- 
lemnities were  in  use  for  this  purpose ;  and  if 
by  the  partie's  neglect  this  was  not  dose,  he 
was  punishable  by  fine,  there  being  in  those 
times  an  ordinary  and  open  way  to  get  knight- 
hood for  th9se  who  were  borne  to  it.  Now  it 
is  quite  true- that,  although  the  use  of  this  hath 
for  divers  ages  beene  discontinued,  yet  there 
have  past  very  few  kings  under  whom  there 
hath  not  beene  a  gener^  summons,  requiring 
those  who  had  lands  of  such  value  as  the  law 
prescribes  to  appeare  at  the  coronation,  or  some 
other  great  solemnitie,  and  to  bee  knighted,  and 
yet  nothing  intended  but  the  getting  of  some 
small  fines.  So  this  grievaqce  is  not  altogeth- 
er new  in  the  kind,  but  it  is  new  in  the  manner* 
and  in  the  excesse  of  it,  and  that  in  divers  re- 
spects :  1.  First,  it  hath  beene  extended  beyond 
all  intention  and  colour  of  law.  Not  only  inne- 
holders,  but  likewise  leaseholders,  copyholders, 
merchants,  and  others ;  scarce  any  man  free 
from  it.  2.  The  fines  have  beene  immoderate, 
far  beyond  the  proportion  of  former  times.  3. 
The  proportion  have  beene  without  any  exam- 
ple, president,  or  rule  of  justice  ;  for  though 
those  that  were  summoned  did  appeare,  yet  du- 
tresses  infinite  were  made  out  against  them, 
and  issues  increased  and  multiplyed,  and  no 
way  open  to  discharge  those  issues,  by  plea  or 
otherwise,  but  onely  by  compounding  with  the 
commissioners  at  their  owne  pleasure. 

**  The  third  generall  head  of  civill  grievances 
was  the  great  inundation  of  monopolies,  where- 
by heavie  burthens  are  laid,  not  onely  upon  for- 
raigne,  but  also  native  commodities.  TheM 
began  in  the  soape  pattent.  The  principal!  un- 
dertakers in  this  were  divers  popish  recusants^  men 
of  estate  and  fuaUtie^  such  as  in  likelyhood  did 
not  onQly  aime  at  their  private  gaine,  tut  that  bv 
this  open  breach  of  law  the  king  and  hisveople  migki 
be  more  fully  divided,  and  the  waves  of  ParUameni 
men  mare  thoroughly  obstructed.  Amongst  the 
Infinite  inconveniences  and  mischieles  which 
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this  did  produce,  these  few  may  be  observed  : 
1.  The  impairing  the  goodncsse,  and  enhaun- 
cing  the  price  of  most  of  the  commodities  and 
manufactures  of  the  realme,  yea,  of  those  which 
are  of  most  necessarie  and  common  use,  as 
salt,  soape,  beere,  coles,  and  infinite  others.  2. 
That,  under  colour  of  licences,  trades  and  man- 
ufactures are  restrained  to  a  few  hands,  and 
many  of  the  subjects  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
way  of  livelihood.  3.  That  upon  such  illegall 
grants,  a  great  number  of  persons  had  beene 
unjustly  vexed  by  pursevants,  imprisonments, 
attendance  upon  the  councell-table,  forfeiture 
of  gcx)ds,  and  many  other  wayes. 

•*  The  fourth  head  of  civill  grievances  was 
that  great  and  unparalleled  grievance  of  the 
ahip-money,  which,  though  it  may  seeme  to 
have  more  warrant  of  law  than  the  rest^  be- 
cause there  hath  a  judgement  passed  for  it,  yet 
in  truth  it  is  thereby  aggravated,  if  it  bee  con- 
sidered that  the  judgement  is  founded  upon  the 
naked  opinion  of  some  judges  without  any  writ- 
ten law,  without  any  custome,  or  auihoritie  of 
law-bookes,  yea,  without  any  one  president  for 
it !  Many  expresse  lawes,  many  declarations 
in  Parliaments,  and  the  constant  practice  and 
iadgcment  at  all  times  being  against  it !  yea,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  dis- 
proportionable  to  the  case  of  *  necessitie*  which 
18  pretended  to  be  the  ground  of  it !  Neceasitie 
excludes  all  formalities  and  solemnities.  It  is 
no  time  then  to  make  levies  and  taxes,  to  build 
and  prepare  ships.  Every  man's  person,  every 
man's  ships,  are  to  be  imployed  for  the  resist- 
ing of  an  invading  enemie.  Tlie  right  on  the 
si&ject's  part  was  so  cleare,  and  the  pretences 
against  it  so  weake,  that  hee  thought  no  man 
would  venture  his  reputation  or  conscience  in 
the  defence  of  that  judgement,  being  so  con- 
trary to  the  grounds  of  the  law,  to  the  practice 
of  former  times,  and  so  inconsistent  in  its 
aelfe. 

*' Amongst  many  inconveniences  and  obli- 
qaities  of  this  grievance,  he  noted  these :  1. 
lliat  it  extendeth  to  aU  persons  and  to  all 
tinies ;  it  subjecteth  our  goods  to  distresse,  and 
oor  persons  to  imprisonment ;  and,  the  causes 
of  it  being  secret  and  invisible,  referred  to  his 
nuyestie*8  breast  alone,  the  subject  was  lefl 
without  possibilitie  of  exception  and  reliefe.  2. 
That  there  were  no  rules  or  limits  for  the  pro- 
portion ;  so  that  no  man  knew  what  estate  he 
had,  or  how  to  order  his  course  or  expcnces. 
S.  That  it  was  taken  out  of  the  subject's  purse 
hf  a  writ,  and  brought  into  the  king's  coffers 
by  instructions  from  the  lords  of  his  most  hon- 
ourable privie  councell.    Now  in  the  legall  de- 
fence of  it,  the  writ  onely  did  appeare ;  of  the 
instructions  there  was  no  notice  taken,  which 
yet  in  the  real  execution  of  it  were  most  pre- 
dominant.    It  carries  the  face  of  service  in  the 
^wrttf  mmd  of  revenue  in  the  inetructions.    Why,  if 
this  way  had  not  beene  found  to  turn  the  ship 
into  money,  it  would  easily  have  appeared  how 
incompatible  this  service  is  with  the  office  of  a 
sherifle  in  the  inland  counties,  and  how  incon- 
gruous and  inconvenient  for  the  inhabitants ! 
The  law  in  a  body  politike  is  like  Naturcj  which 
mheayg  frepareth  and  disposeth  proper  and  fit  in- 
strununts  and  organee  jot  every  naturall  operor 
Htm.    If  the  law  had  intended  any  such  charge 
as  this,  there  should  have  beene  certaine  rules, 
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suitable  meanes  and  courses,  for  the  levying 
and  managing  of  it. 

"  The  fifXh  head  was  the  inlargement  of  the 
forrests  beyond  the  bounds  and  perambulations 
appointed  and  established  by  act  of  Parliament, 
37  &  88  Edward  I. ;  and  this  is  done  upon  the 
very  reasons  and  exceptions  which  had  beene 
on  the  king's  part  propounded,  and  by  the  Com- 
mons answered,  in  Parliament,  not  long  after 
that  establishment.  It  is  not  unknowne  to 
many  in  this  House,  that  those  perambulations 
were  the  fruit  and  eflect  of  that  famouft  charter 
which  is  called  Charta  de  forrettd,  whereby 
many  tumults,  troubles,  and  discontents  had 
beene  taken  away,  and  composed  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects  ;  and  it  is  full  of  danger, 
that,  by  reviving  those  old  questions,  wee  may 
fall  into  the  like  distempers.  Hereby,  howev- 
er, no  blame  could  fall  upon  that  great  lord, 
who  is  now  justice  in  Eyre,  and  in  whose  name 
these  things  were  acted  ;  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  take  notice  of  the  lawes 
and  customes  of  the  realme,  therefore  he  was 
carefull  to  procure  the  assistance  and  direction 
of  the  judges ;  and  if  any  thing  were  done 
against  law,  it  was  for  them  to  answer,  and 
not  for  him. 

"  The  particular  irregularities  and  obliquities 
of  this  businesse  were  these:  1.  The  surrepti- 
tious procuring  a  verdict  for  the  king,  without 
giving  notice  to  the  countrey,  whereby  they 
might  be  prepared  to  give  in  evidence  for  their 
own  interest  and  indemnitie,  as  was  done  in  Es- 
sex. 2.  Wliercas  the  judges  in  the  justice  seat 
in  Essex  were  consulted  with  about  the  entry  of 
the  former  verdict,  and  delivered  their  opinion 
touching  that  alone,  without  meddling  with  the 
point  of  right,  this  opinion  was  after  inforced 
in  other  counties,  as  if  it  had  beene  a  judgement 
upon  the  matter,  and  the  counsell  for  the  coun- 
ty discountenanced  in  speaking,  because  it  was 
said  to  be  alreadie  adjudged.  3.  The  inherit- 
ance of  divers  of  the  subjects  have  beene  here- 
upon disturbed,  after  the  quiet  possession  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  a  way  opened 
for  the  disturbance  of  many  others.  4.  Great 
summes  of  money  have  beene  drawn  from  such 
as  have  lands  within  these  pretended  bounds, 
and  those  who  have  forborne  to  make  compo- 
sition have  beene  threatened  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  forrest  lawes.  5.  The  fifth  was 
the  selling  of  nusances,  or  at  least  some  such 
things  as  are  supposed  to  bee  nusances.  The 
king,  as  father  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  to  take 
care  of  the  publike  commodities  and  advanta- 
ges of  his  subjects,  as  rivers,  highways,  com- 
mon sewers,  and  such  like,  and  is  to  remove 
whatsoever  is  prejudiciall  to  them  ;  and  for  the 
triall  of  those,  there  are  legall  and  ordinary 
writs  of  ad  quod  damnum ;  but  of  late  a  new 
and  extra-judiciall  way  hath  beene  taken,  of  de- 
claring matters  to  be  nusances;  and  divers 
have  thereupon  beene  questioned,  and  if  they 
would  not  compound,  they  have  beene  fined ; 
if  they  doe  compound,  that  which  was  first 
prosecuted  as  a  common  nusanco  is  taken  into 
the  king's  protection,  and  allowed  to  stand  ; 
and  having  yeclded  the  king  money,  no  further 
care  is  taken  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  for  the 
Commonwealth.  By  this  a  very  great  and  pub* 
like  trust  is  either  broken  or  abused.  If  the  mat- 
ter compounded  for  be  truly  a  nusance,  then  it 
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18  broken  to  the  hart  of  the  people ;  if  it  bee 
not  a  nusaace,  then  it  is  abused  to  the  hurt  of 
the  partie.  The  particulars  mentioned  were  : 
First,  The  commission  for  building  in  and  about 
this  townc,  which  heretofore  hath  beene  pre- 
sented by  this  House  as  a  grievance  in  King 
James  his  time,  but  now  of  late  the  execution 
hath  beene  much  more  frequent  and  prejudi- 
ciall  than  it  was  before.  Secondly,  Commis- 
sion for  depopulations,  which  began  some  fbw 
yeares  since,  and  is  still  in  hot  prosecution. 
By  botK  these  the  subject  is  restrained  from 
disposing  of  his  owne.  Some  have  beene  com- 
manded to  demolish  their  houses ;  others  have 
beene  forbidden  to  build ;  others,  aAer  great 
trouble  and  vexation,  have  beene  forced  to  re- 
deeme  their  peace  with  large  summcs,  and  they 
still  remaine,  by  law,  as  lyable  to  a  new  ques- 
tion as  before ;  for  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the 
king  cannot  licence  a  common  nusance ;  and 
although  indeed  these  are  not  such,  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  ill  consequence,  that  under  that 
name  they  should  be  compounded  for,  ajid  may 
in  ill  times  hereafter  bee  made  a  president  for  the 
kings  of  this  realme  to  claime  a  power  of  licencing 
Much  things  as  are  nusances  indeed. 

"The  seventh  great  civil!  grievance  hath 
beene  the  militarie  charges  laid  upon  the  sever- 
all  counties  of  the  kingdome,  sometimes  by 
warrant  under  his  majestie's  signature,  some- 
times by  letters  from  the  councell-table,  and 
sometimes  (such  hath  beene  the  boldnesse  and 
presumption  of  some  men)  by  the  order  of  the 
lord-lieutenants,  or  deputy-lieutenant  alone. 
This  is  a  grow^ing  evill,  still  multiplying  and  in- 
creasing from  a  few  particulars  to  many,  from 
small  summes  to  great.  It  began  first  to  be 
practised  as  a  loane,  for  supply  of  coat  and  con- 
duct money ;  and  for  this  it  hath  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  use  in  Queene  Elizabeth's 
time,  when  the  lords  of  the  counccU  did  often 
desire  the  deputy-lieutenants  to  procure  so 
much  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the  countrey  as 
the  service  did  require,  with  a  promise  to  pay 
it  againe  in  London,  for  which  purpose  there 
was  a  constant  warrant  in  the  Exchequer. 
This  (he  said)  was  the  practice  in  her  time, 
and  in  a  great  part  of  King  James's.  But  the 
payments  were  then  so  certaine,  as  it  was  little 
otherwise  than  taking  up  money  upon  bills  of 
exchange.  At  this  day  they  follow  these  presi- 
dents in  the  manner  of  the  demand  (for  it  is  with 
a  promise  of  a  repayment),  but  not  in  the  cer- 
taintie  and  readinesse  of  satisfaction. 

*'  The  first  particular  brought  into  a  tax  (as 
he  thought)  was  the  muster-master's  wages, 
at  which  many  repined ;  but  being  for  small 
sammes,  it  began  to  b^e  generally  digested ; 
yet,  in  the  last  Parliament,  this  House  was 
sensible  of  it,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
president  that  the  subjects  should  be  forced  to 
make  any  payments  without  consent  in  Parlia- 
ment, they  thought  upon  a  bill  that  might  bee  a 
rule  to  the  lieutenants  what  to  demand,  and  to 
the  people  what  to  pay.  But  the  hopes  of  this 
bill  were  da$ht  in  the  dissolution  of  thai  Parlia^ 
ment.  Now  of  late  divers  other  particulars 
are  growing  into  practice,  which  make  the 
grievance  much  more  heavie.  Those  mention* 
ed  were  these :  I.  Pressing  men  against  their 
will,  and  forcing  them  which  are  rich  or  un- 
willing to  senrep  to  find  others  in  their  place. 


2.  The  provision  of  publike  magazines  for  pow- 
der and  other  munition,  spades  and  pickaxes. 

3.  The  salarie  of  divers  ofiicers  beside*  the 
muster-master.  4.  The  baying  of  cart-liorses 
and  carts,  and  hiring  of  carts  for  carriages. 

"  The  eighth  head  of  civill  grievances  was 
the  extra-judiciall  declarations  of  jadges,  where- 
by the  subjects  have  beene  bound  in  matters  of 
great  importance  without  hearing  of  counccdl 
or  argument  on  their  part,  and  are  left  without 
legall  remedie,  by  writ  of  erronr  or  otherwise. 
He  remembered  the  expression  used  by  a  Ibr- 
mer  member  of  the  House,  of  a  *  teeming  Par- 
liament.' This  (bee  said)  was  a  teeming  grier- 
ance;  from  hence  have  issued  most  of  the 
great  grievanoes  now  in  being :  the  ship^monej, 
the  pretended  nusances  alreadie  mentioned,  and 
some  others  which  have  not  yet  beene  toucbt 
upon,  especially  that  concerning  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

'*  The  ninth  generall  head  was,  that  the  aa- 
thoritie  and  wisdome  of  the  councell-taUe  hare 
beene  applied  to  the  contriving  and  managing  of 
severall  monopolies,  and  other  great  grievanoea. 
The  institution  of  the  councell-table  was  niiidi 
for  the  advantage  and  securitie  of  the  subject, 
to  avoid  surreptitious  and  precipitate  courts  in 
the  great  affaires  of  the  kingdome.  But  by  law 
an  oath  should  be  taken  by  all  those  of  the 
king's  councell,  in  which,  amongst  other  things^ 
it  is  exprest  that  they  should  for  no  cause  for- 
beare  to  doe  right  to  all  the  king's  people.  If 
such  an  oath  be  not  now  taken,  he  wishi  it  nugfi 
be  brought  into  use  againe. 

"  It  was  the  honour  of  that  table  to  hee,  mm  it 
werCf  incorporated  with  the  king ;  his  royall  pow- 
er and  greatnesse  did  shine  most  conspicaons- 
ly  in  their  actions  and  in  their  counceUs.  Wee 
have  heard  of  projectors  and  resurees  hereto- 
fore; and  what  opinion  and  relish  they  have 
found  in  this  House  is  not  unknowne.  But  thai 
any  such  thii\g  should  be  acted  by  the  counoeU- 
table  which  might  give  strength  and  counte- 
nance to  monopolies,  as  it  hath  not  beene  usediitt 
now  of  late,  so  it  cannot  be  apprehended  without  Uk 
just  griefe  of  the  honest  subjut,  and  encourage 
ment  of  those  who  are  ill  affected.  He  remen^ 
bered  that  in  tortio  of  this  King,  a  noble  gentle- 
man, then  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  Com- 
mons' House,  now  a  great  lord  and  eminent 
counsellour  of  state,  did  in  this  place  declare 
an  opinion  concerning  that  clause  used  to  bee 
inserted  in  pattents  of  monopolie,  whereby  jus- 
tices of  peace  are  commanded  to  assist  the  pai- 
tentees ;  and  that  he  urged  it  to  bee  a  great  dia- 
honour  to  those  gentlemen  which  are  in  com- 
mission to  be  so  meanely  employed :  with  how 
much  more  reason  may  wee,  in  jealousie  of  the 
honour  of  the  councell-table,  humbly  desire  that 
their  precious  time,  their  great  abilities,  de- 
signed to  the  publike  care  and  service  of  the 
kingdome,  may  not  receive  such  a  staine,  suck  a 
diminution,  as  to  be  imployed  in  matters  of  so  ill 
report,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law ;  ofsouL  ejfeeit 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  people  ! 

**The  tenth  head  of  civill  grievances  waa 
comprised  in  the  high  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
which  some  thinke  succeeded  that  which  in  the 
Parliament  rolls  is  called  magnum  concilium, 
and  to  which  Parliaments  were  wont  so  often 
to  referre  those  important  matters  which  they 
had  no  time  to  determine.    But  now  this  court, 
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which  in  the  late  restauration  or  erection  of  it, 
in  Henry  VII.'s  time,  was  especially  designed 
to  restraine  the  oppression  of  great  men,  and 
to  remove  the  obstructions  and  impediments 
of  the  law — this,  which  is  both  a  court  of  coun- 
ceU  and  a  court  of  justice — hath  beene  made  an 
inatniment  of  erecting  and  defending  monopo- 
lies and  other  grievances ;  to  set  a  face  of  right 
upon  those  things  which  are  unlawfull  in  their 
owne  nature,  a  face  of  publike  good  upon  such 
as  are  pernicious  in  their  use  and  execution. 
The  soape-pattent  and  divers  other  evidences 
thereof  may  be  given,  so  well  knowne  as  not  to 
require  a  particular  relation.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  this  court  hath  lately  inter- 
meddled with  the  ship-money  !  divers  sheriifes 
have  beene  questioned  for  not  levying  and  col- 
lecting such  summes  as  their  counties  have  been 
charged  with ;  and  if  this  beginning  bee  not 
prevented,  the  Star  Chamber  will  become  a 
court  of  revenue,  and  it  shall  bee  made  erime 
not  to  collect  or  pay  such  taxes  as  the  state 
shall  require ! 

**  The  eleventh  head  of  civill  grievance  w^as 
DOW  come  to.  Hee  said  hee  was  gone  very 
high,  yet  hee  must  go  a  little  higher.  That  great 
and  most  eminent  power  of  the  king,  of  making 
edicts  and  proclamations,  which  are  said  to  be 
lege*  Umporis,  and  by  means  of  which  onr  prin- 
ces have  used  to  encounter  with  such  sudden 
and  unexpected  danger  as  would  not  indure  so 
much  delay  as  assembling  the  great  councell  of 
the  kingdome — this,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  beames  of  majestic,  must  rigorous  in 
commanding  reverence  and  subjection,  hath,  to 
our  unspeakable  griefe,  beene  oAen  exercised 
of  late  for  the  injoyning  and  maintaining  sun- 
dry monopolies  and  other  grants,  exccedmg 
burdensome,  and  prejudiciall  to  tlie  people. 

**  The  twelAh  next.  Now,  although  he  was 
come  as  high  as  he  coujd  upon  earth,  yet  the 
presumption  of  evill  men  did  leade  him  one  step 
higher — even  as  high  as  heaven — as  high  as  the 
throne  of  God !  It  was  now  (hee  said)  growne 
common  for  ambitious  and  corrupt  men  of  the 
clergie  to  abuse  the  truth  of  God  and  the  bond 
of  conscience,  preaching  downe  the  lawes  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdome,  and  pretending  divine 
authoritie  for  an  absolute  power  in  the  king,  to 
doe  what  he  would  with  our  persons  and  goods. 
This  hath  beene  so  oflen  published  in  sermons 
and  printed  bookes,  that  it  is  now  the  high  way 
to  preferment ! 

<*  In  the  last  Parliament  we  had  a  sentence 
of  an  oflence  of  this  kind  against  one  Main- 
iraring,  then  a  doctor,  now  a  bishop,  concern- 
i&g  whom  (hee  said)  hee  would  say  no  more  but 
this,  that  when  he  taw  him  at  that  barre,  in  the 
«uwf  kumbU  and  dejected  potture  that  ever  he  ob- 
served, he  thought  he  would  not  to  tomie  have  leapt 
huo  a  biskoo't  chaire  !    But  his  successe  hath 
emboldenea  others ;   therefore  (hee  said)  this 
^iay  well  bee  noted  as  a  double  grievance,  that 
%ach  doctrine  should  be  allowed,  and  that  such 
Ikien  should  bee  preferred — yea,  as  a  roote  of 
grievances,  whereby  they  indeavour  to  corrupt 
the  king*s  conscience,  and,  as  much  as  in  them 
lyes,  to  deprive  the  people  of  that  royail  pro- 
tection to  which  his  majestic  is  bound  by  the 
tundamentall  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  and  by  his 
owne  personall  oath. 

•«  The  thirteenth  head  of  civill  grievances  he 


would  thus  expresse  :  The  long  intermission  of 
Parliaments,  contrary  to  the  two  statutes  yet 
in  force,  whereby  it  is  appointed  there  should 
bee  Parliaments  once  a  yeare  at  the  least ;  and 
most  contrary  to  the  publike  good  of  the  king- 
dome,  since,  this  Inking  well  remedied,  it  would 
generate  remedies  for  all  the  rest." 

These  extracts  will  be  thoujrht  as  important 
as  they  are  interesting  by  ever>'  student  of  Eng- 
lish History,  or  of  the  noblest  aspects  of  the 
English  character.  To  abridge  them  would  be 
jndeed  to  realise  the  story  of  the  man  who  put 
a  brick  in  his  pocket,  thinking  to  show  it  as  the 
model  of  a  house.  What  a  grave,  clear,  solid, 
and  laborious  style  !  What  honest  seriousness 
and  simplicity  of  tone  in  the  reasoning !  What 
an  exquisite  general  union  of  fact  and  feeling 
in  the  ideas  !  What,  tenacity  and  firmness  in 
the  expression  !  Nowhere  is  there  any  affec- 
tation of  philosophy  or  fine  taste ;  the  under- 
standing is  invigorated  and  nourished  through- 
out with  its  proper  food.  I  ■yfill  only  observe 
farther,  that  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
manner  and  construction  of  the  speech  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion  will  be 
better  felt  by  the  reader  hereafter. 

*'  Having  gone  through  the  severall  heads 
of  grievances,  he  came  to  the  second  maine 
branch,  propounded  in  the  beginning :  that  the 
disorders  from  wlience  these  grievances  issued 
were  as  hurtfull  to  the  king  as  to  the  people,  of 
which  he  gave  divers  reasons :  1.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  sweet  communion  which  ought 
to  be  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people  in  matters 
of  grace  and  supply.  They  have  need  of  him 
by  his  gonerall  pardon  ;  to  be  secnred  from  pro- 
jectors and  infomiers  ;  to  bee  freed  from  obso- 
lete lawes  ;  from  the  subtle  devices  of  such  as 
seek  to  restraine  the  prerogative  to  their  owne 
private  advantage  and  the  publike  hurt ;  and  he 
hath  need  of  them  for  counsel  and  support  in 
great  and  extraordinary  occasions.  This  mu- 
tuall  intercourse,  if  indeed  sustained,  would  so 
weane  the  aflfections  and  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects into  his  actions  and  dcsignes,  that  their 
wealth  and  their  persons  would  l)e  his;  his  owne 
estate  would  be  managed  to  most  advantage  -, 
and  publike  undertakings  would  be  prosecute  1 
at  the  charge  and  adventure  of  the  subject. 
The  victorious  attempts  in  Queene  Elizabeth^s 
time  upon  Portugall,  Spaine,  and  the  Indies 
were  for  the  greatest  part  made  upon  the  sub- 
jects* purses,  and  not  upon  the  queene's,  though 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  successe  did  most 
accrew  to  her.  2.  Those  oflen  breaches  and 
discontentments  betwixt  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple are  very  apt  to  diminish  his  reputation 
abroad,  and  disadvantage  his  treaties  and  alli- 
ances. 3.  The  apprehension  of  the  favour 
and  incouragement  given  to  poperie  hath  much 
weakened  his  majestie*s  partie  beyond  the  sea, 
and  impaired  that  advantage  which  Queene 
Elizabeth  and  his  royail  father  have  hereto- 
fore marlc,  of  being  heads  of  the  Protestant 
union.  4.  The  innovations  in  religion  and  rig- 
our of  ecclesiastical  courts  have  forced  a  great 
many  of  his  majestie*8  subjects  to  forsake  the 
land,  whereby  not  onely  their  persons  and  their 
posteritie,  but  their  wc^alth  and  their  industry, 
are  lost  to  this  kingdome,  much  to  the  reduc- 
tion, also,  of  his  majestie^s  customes  and  sub- 
sidies.   And,  amongst  other  inconveniences  of 
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such  a  sort,  this  was  especially  to  be  observed, 
that  divers  clothiers,  driven  out  of  the  countrey, 
had  set  up  the  manufacture  of  cloth  beyond  the 
seas,  whereby  this  state  is  like  to  suffer  much 
by  abatement  of  the  price  of  woolls,  and  by 
want  of  employment  for  the  poore,  both  which 
likewise  tend  to  his  majestie*s  particular  losse. 
6.  It  puts  the  king  upon  improper  wayes  of 
supply,  which  being  not  warranted  by  law,  are 
muck  more  burdensome  to  the  subject  than  advan- 
tageous to  his  majestic.  In  France,  not  long 
since,  upon  a  survey  of  the  king^s  revenue,  it 
was  found  that  two  parts  in  three  never  came 
to  the  king*8  purse,  but  were  diverted  to  the 
profit  of  the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  crowne, 
and  it  was  thought  a  very  good  service  and  ref- 
ormation to  reduce  two  parts  to  the  king,  leav- 
ing still  a  third  part  to  the  instruments  that 
were  employed  about  getting  it  in.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  that  the  king  may  have  the  like  or 
worse  successe  in  England,  which  appeares  al- 
ready in  some  particulars.  The  king,  for  in- 
stance, hath  reserved  upon  the  monopoly  of 
wines  thirty  thousand  pound  rent  a  yearo  ;  the 
vintner  payes  forty  shillings  a  tun,  which  comes 
to  ninety  thousand  pounds ;  the  price  upon-  the 
subject  by  retaile  is  increased  twopence  a  quart, 
which  comes  to  eight  pound  a  tun,  and  for  for- 
ty-five thousand  tun  brought  in  yearely,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  losse  to  the  kingdome  above  the  king^s 
rent !  Other  monopolies  also,  as  that  of  soape, 
have  beene  very  chargeable  to  the  kingdome, 
and  brought  very  little  treasure  into  his  majes- 
tie*s  coffers.  Thus  it  is  that  the  law  provides 
for  that  revenue  of  the  crowne  which  is  naturall 
and  proper,  that  it  may  be  safely  collected  and 
brought  to  account;  but  this  illegall  revenue, 
being  without  any  such  provision,  is  left  to  haz- 
ard and  much  uncertaintie,  either  not  to  be  re- 
tained, or  not  duly  accounted  of.  6.  It  is  apt 
to  weaken  the  Industrie  and  courage  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  they  be  lefl  uncertaine  whether  they 
shall  reape  the  benefit  of  their  own  paines  and 
hazard.  Those  teho  are  brought  into  the  condition 
of  slaves  will  easily  grow  to  a  slavish  disposition, 
who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  doe  commonly 
show  more  boldnesse  in  disturbing  than  defend- 
ing a  kingdome.  7.  These  irregular  courses 
doe  give  opportunitie  to  ill  instruments  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  king's  service, /or 
Vft  cannot  but  observe  that  if  a  man  be  officious 
in  furthering  their  inordinate  burderu  of  ship-mon- 
ey^ monopolies,  and  the  like,  it  vamisheth  over  all 
other  faults,  and  makes  him  fit  both  for  imploy- 
ment  and  preferment ;  so  that  out  of  their  offices, 
they  are  furnisht  for  vast  expences,  purchases, 
buildings,  and  the  king  loseth  often  more  in 
desperate  debts  at  their  deaths  than  he  got  by 
them  all  their  lives.  Whether  this  were  not 
lately  verified  in  a  Westerne  man,  much  im- 
ployed  while  he  lived,  he  leaves  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
course ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  others  might  be 
found  in  the  like  case.  The  same  course,  againe, 
has  beene  pursued  with  those  that  are  affected  to 
poperie,  to  prophanenesse,  and  to  superstitious 
unovations  in  matters  of  religion.  All  kinds  of 
Mpies  and  intelligeneers  have  means  to  be  counte- 
mmeed  and  trusted  if  they  teiU  be  but  zealous  in 
HUee  kinde  of  servieest  which*  bow  much  it  de> 


tracU  from  his  majestie  in  honour,  in  profit, 
and  prosperitie  of  publike  affaires,  lyes  open  to 
every  man's  apprehension.  And  from  these 
reasons,  or  some  of  them,  he  thought  it  pro- 
ceeded that  through  the  whole  course  if  the  Eng- 
lish story  it  might  be  observed,  that  those  hngw 
who  had  beene  most  respectfuU  of  the  lawes  had  buna 
most  eminent  in  greatnesse,  in  glory,  and  suceesae^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  others,  who 
thought  to  subsist  by  the  violation  of  tbem,  did 
often  fall  into  a  state  of  weaknesse,  povertie, 
and  infortunitie.  8.  The  differences  and  dis- 
contents betwixt  his  majestic  and  the  people  at 
home  have  in  all  liklyhood  diverted  his  royall 
thoughts  and  councells  from  those  great  oppor- 
tunities which  he  might  have,  not  onely  to  weak- 
en the  house  of  Austria  and  to  restore  the  Pal- 
atinate, but  to  gaine  himself  a  higher  pitch  of 
power  and  greatnesse  than  any  of  his  ances- 
tors :  for  it  is  not  unknowne  how  weake,  how 
distracted,  how  discontented  the  Spanish  col- 
onies are  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  nowe 
in  those  parts,  in  New-England^  Virginia,  and  tka 
Carib  Islands,  and  in  the  Barmudos,  at  least  aixty 
thousand  able  persons  of  this  nation,  many  of  them 
well  armed,  and  their  bodies  seasoned  to  that  cli- 
mate, which,  with  a  tery  small  charge,  might  bt 
set  downe  in  some  advantageous  parts  of  these  pUaa- 
ant,  rich,  andfruitfull  countries,  and  easily  maka 
his  majestic  master  of  all  that  treasure,  which  not 
onely  foments  the  warre,  but  is  the  great  support  ef 
poperie  in  all  parts  of  Vhrister^Unne.  9.  And 
lastly,  those  courses  are  like  to  produce  sQch 
distempers  in  the  state  as  may  not  be  settled 
without  great  charge  and  losse,  by  which  means 
more  may  be  consumed  in  a  few  months  than 
shall  be  gotten  by  such  wayes  in  many  yeares. 

"  Having  thus  past  through  the  two  first  gen- 
erall  branches,  he  was  nowe  come  to  the  third, 
wherein  he  was  to  set  downe  the  wayes  of 
healing  and  removing  those  grievances,  which 
consisted  of  two  maine  branches :  first,  in  de- 
claring the  law  where  it  was  doabtfuill;  the 
second,  in  better  provision  for  the  execution  of 
law,  where  it  is  cleere.  But  (bee  said)  be- 
cause he  had  alreadie  spent  much  time,  and  be- 
gan to  finde  some  confusion  in  his  memory,  he 
would  refer  the  particulars  to  another  opportu- 
nitie, and  for  the  present  onely  move  that  whidi 
was  generall  to  all,  and  which  would  give 
waigbt  and  advantage  to  all  the  particular 
wayes  of  redresse. 

'*  That  is,  that  wee  should  speedily  desire  a 
conference  with  the  Lords,  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  miserable  condition  wherein  wee  finde  lA< 
Church  and  State ;  and  as  we  have  alreadie  re- 
solved to  joyn  in  a  religious  seeking  of  God, 
in  a  day  of  fast  and  humiliation,  so  to  intreat 
them  to  concur  with  us  in  a  Parliamentaiy 
course  of  petitioning  the  king,  as  there  should 
be  occasion,  and  in  searching  out  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  these  many  insupportable 
grievances  under  which  we  lye ;  that  io,  by  the 
united  wisdome  and  authoritie  of  both  houses, 
such  courses  may  be  taken  as  (through  God*s 
blessing)  may  advance  the  honour  and  great- 
nesse of  his  majestic,  and  restore  and  establish 
the  peace  and  prosperitie  of  the  kingdome. 

**  This  (hee  said)  wee  might  undertake  with 
comfort  and  hope  of  successe ;  for  though  tkert 
■be  a  darknesse  upon  the  land,  a  thick  astd  palpabU 
darkn$9set  Uke  that  of  Egypt^  yet,  as  in  that  tha 
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ftHJK  hdd  not  lo9t  his  light,  nor  the  Egyptians 
t3tetr  Sight  (the  interruption  was  onely  in  the 
DKdiiim).  so  iriM  us  there  is  sttll  {God  be  thanked) 
h^kt  IN  the  sunne — teisdome  and  justice  in  his  maj- 
tuu — to  dispell  this  darknesse ;  and  in  us  there 
remains  m.  nsual  faculty^  ^thereby  toe  are  inabled 
19  apprehend^  and  moved  to  desire,  light  ;  and 
vften  we  shall  be  blessed  in  the  injoyinje^  of  it, 
ve  shall  thereby  be  incited  to  return  his  maj- 
estie  such  thanks  as  may  make  it  shine  more 
deerely  in  the  world,  to  his  owne  glory,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  to  their  joy  and  con- 
tentinent."* 


'  I  ioand  thw  speech,  m  1  hare  alrsBdy  stated,  in  the 
nrj  TBiuable  cnllcctioa  of  kior^i jpamphieti  now  depoaited 
iM.  i*i«  BntMh  Museam.    Tha  efl^t  it  praducad,  and  the 
zoBwrc-oe  abridgmeata  of  it  taken  at  the  time  by  difTerent 
mraiVn,  for  the  pornoee  of  nrcalation  through  the  coun- 
try. »t  livsenbed  by  May,  hare  led  to  a  curious  conroiinn 
fv?p«cttaff  it.    The  rarying  venioos  of  the  same  speech 
i^Te  be«B  tYvateU  asaeparate  speeches  by  all  the  histonaas, 
coilc^orn,  mad  neaioriuists,  except  Lord  Clarendon.    I  can- 
B'X  McuQAt  for  the  error  in  Rashwurth*a  case  (compare  rol. 
i.i^  p.  1)31,  of  his  collections,  with  vol.  it.,  p.  SI),  save  by 
tik«    »up7«u«itiao  of  the  second  report  having  been  inserted 
by  ilic  pnbliaher  afker  the  collector's  death.    The  loose  way 
tk  w^tK-h  It  appears,  thmwn  in,  as  it  were,  **in  a  lump," 
wriiA  :be  othar  apecchea  that  folluw  it,  certainly  favours  tnis 
«Mf  jositi-jo  i  which  u  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of 
trjm  Ter>-  coUactiun  of  speechea,  including  the  abridgment 
•:1  Pyaa^a  apcech  in  the  April  Parliament,  having  been  pub- 
lished m  1641,  aa  delivered  in  the  Long  Parliament,  where- 
as KAoj  uf  thesa,  with  Pym's,  belong  to  the  previous  meet- 
:&f.     C^nDpaiv   Rndyanl*s,  Grimston's,  Ac.     This  would 
j<^ibm.*k.j  nut  be  tbooght  worth  remarking  on,  were  it  not 
thai  n  eatafaliahM  Chaendon's  accuracy  oa  a  point  that  has 
t#va.  disputed,  and  is  imporUInt  in  rarerence  to  Pym  him- 
self.    It  »  BOW  clear  to  ue,  as  Chuendon  states,  that  the 
^r^  Bpi^ech  delivered  by  this  great  statesman  in  the  Long 
pMlsaabent  was  the  speech  in  which  he  denounced  Lord 
oLrsJbrd.     It  aaarks  emphatically  the  diflference  that  was 
mr-r^mtf  in  his  "  tamper."    1  will  subjoin,  as  a  curioaity,  the 
Bakf<4  CFOtliae  which  Whitelocke  gives  of  **  Pym  on  f^ricv- 
ajDCKS  .*^  and  opon  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  thouvh 
u  ta  fivea  in  iha  mention  of  the  opening  proceedings  in  the 
Livcf  Parliaaient,  Whitelocke's  words  by  no  moana  imply  a 
rxa^iadifctioa  of  the  fact  that  it  waa  delivered  the  Parlia- 
■eat  befiove.    He  aaya,  **  many  smart  speeches  were  made 
:s  the  Hoaae  of  Conunons  touching  grievances,  which  Mr 
Pym  diTided  into  three  heads."    The  following  abstract  is 
'Jkea  giv«a  ia  an  isolated  form,  no  mention  of  its  delivery, 
or  ihc  dclivary  of  any  thing  like  it,  having  been  made  by 
tfic  Kcftiuoahal  in  hia  report  of  the  April  Parliament : 
^L  JLgmuut  wripilege  e/  PorltosMaf.    II.  Prtjwitce  of 
m.  Liktrtfof  tk€  tuiject"    Under  the  first  head 
'   **  1.  KertrMmMg  the  wtem^a  of  Parliament 
^     S.  Forbidding  the  speaker  to  piu  a  question. 
I  Imfrimmmg  dioere  wtewibero  for  auMero  done  in  Parha- 


4.  Bofrocetdtmge  agminat  tAeai  therefor  m  inferior 
tumts.  3l  Bmjmmmg  their  good  hehaviomr  and  continuance 
is  fiMom  evtm  nto  death.  0.  Abrupt  dteeolutiona  of  Parlia- 
menU.''  Uadar  the  aeroud  head,  of  religion,  were  mentioned, 
"  L  Tic  Ktapamnom  of  Imies  against  them  of  the  popish  reh- 
gasa ;  /awt  «i4  oath*  mtU  mot  restrain  them  ;  the  pope  di»' 
fmmiM  MfA  all.  9.  Thtiralmees  of  trust  and  honour  in  the 
CmmtmmtaliM.  S.  Tksir/ree  resort  to  London  and  to  the 
eteets  ta  cwaauoneafc  their  counsels  emd  designs.  4.  As 
tarf  M¥«  a  coUtge  im  Bona  for  the  pope's  authontv  in  Eng- 
laad,  M  tktf  kmaa  a  noneio  Aere  to  execute  it."    Under  the 


of  raligioQ  wan  bnoght  in,  ' 


*  I.  Afaia/fWMcr 
putes.  8.  Froc- 
^  of  papiA  tertmomies  countenanced  ana  «ii;otned,  as  at- 
tees,  immges^  enseifaes,  and  bomimgt.  3.  Ducouragement 
^Prmtastamts  bp  rigid  proseeutiom  of  the  scrupulous  for 
tMtags  tadiferent ;  no  vice  atade  of  so  great  as  ineonformi' 
tf.  4.  Eacraachwcal  •/  rcc2«*uwftcal  Jurisdiction :  (I.)  In 
fasMg  ami  ismpeisaaimg  mthemt  tarn:  (9.)  Challenging  their 
jurvduliau  ta  b§  impropriate  to  their  order,  jura  divmo ; 
(3)  CeaCrivMig amd  pmhluhing  an*  order*  of  visitation  in 
.4rec,  as  cf  camams,  the  Mdmess  of  kishops,  and  aU  their 
wafiiaan  a0ears  amd  afkiais."  Under  the  third  head, 
1^  fhcvaaeas :  **l.Bftamaage  amd  poundage  unduly  taken. 
t  CampasiHvm  for  kaMthaod.  3.  The  unparalleled  griev 
aser  a/  ship  momey.  4.  Enlargement  ef  the  forests  beyond 
Ike  Am  katmde,  6.  Setting  ofmmisamces  by  eompaundmg  for 
thm,  ft.  Tie  eamamssiam  for  MnUiiMr-  «>  The  commission 
Jor  dfaspafahaai.  8.  VtdmsM  wihtery  charges,  by  war- 
mteftha  kmg,  letters  of  the  eoumcU,  amd  orders  of  the 
kmtenmOs  efOe  eommtus  amd  their  depiities.  9,  Extrm-jm- 
*fiaf  rfnitirtwi  t^jnigtst  witkmd  htmiag  someU  or  sr- 


Wlien  Pym  resumed  his  scat,  the  king's  so- 
licitor, Herbert.  attempTrii.  "  with  all  imagina- 
ble address,"  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the 
members  from  the  impression  his  extraordinary 
speech  had  made,  but  vainly.  The  deadly 
force  of  Pym's  statements  and  reasoning, 
equalled  only  by  the  singular  moderation  of 
his  tone,  had  diflused  through  the  House  a  deep 
and  settled  calm  of  determination.  A  commit- 
tee was  immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  yiolation  of  privUcge  by  the  speaker  of  the 
last  House  of  Commons,  in  refusing  to  put  a 
question  on  the  ground  of  prohibition  from  the 
king;  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  King's  Bench  respecting  the  imprisoned 
members  and  the  deceased  Eliot  were  ordered 
to  be  called  for  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  to- 
gether with  wliatever  proceedings  had  taken 
place  in  the  Excliequer  Chamber,  and  any 
other  courts,  respecting  ship-money.  Subse- 
quently it  was  resolved  that  grievances  should 
be  considered  before  supply,  and  that  confer- 
ence on  grievances  should  be  desired  by  the 
Lords.  Pym  and  St.  John  were  appointed 
managers  of  this  conference — •*  Mr.  Pym  for 
the  first,  and  to  make  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  business."* 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  car- 
nest  and  humiliating  entreaty  of  the  king,  had 
passed  two  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  sup- 
ply ought  to  have  precedence  of  grievances, 
and  that  the  Commons  should  be  invited  to  a 
conference  in  order  to  their  being  disposed 
thereto.»'t 

These  resolutions  had  just  passed,  whea 
Pym  laid  them  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  gross  breach  of  privilege.  An  address  to 
the  Ix)rds  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  to  and 
approved,  "  and  that  Mr.  Pym  should  go  up  to 
that  House  with  it."  Pym  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  Lords,  and  the  words  he  uttered  are  in- 
deed memorable  :  *'  Your  lordships  have  med- 
dled with,  and  advised  concerning,  both  matter 
of  supply  and  the  time  when  the  same  should 
be  made,  and  this  before  such  time  as  the 
same  was  moved  to  your  lordships  by  the  Com- 
mons. As  a  course  for  the  reiiair  of  this  breach 
of  privilege,  the  Commons  beg  to  suggest  that 
your  lordships  would,  in  your  wisdoms,  find  out, 
yourselves,  some  sort  of  reparation,  and  of 
prevention  of  the  like  infringement  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  the  Commons  humbly  desire,  through 
me,  to  represent  to  your  lordships  that,  in  case 
your  lordships  have  taken  notice  of  any  orders 
or  proceedings  of  the  Commons  concerning  re- 
ligion, property,  and  privileges,  and  that  they 
were  to  proceed  to  the  supply,  which  they  have 
some  cause  to  conceive  by  these  words :  *  That 
this  being  done,  your  lordships  would  freely 
join  with  the  Commons  in  those  three  things  ;* 
for  the  avoiding  dl  misunderstandings  between 
your  lordships  and  the  Commons  lor  time  to 
come,  they  desire  your  lordships  hereafter  to 
take  no  notice  of  any  thing  which  shall  be  debated 
by  the  Commons  untUjthty  shall  themselves  cfe- 
guaunts.  10.  Monopolies  countenanced  by  the  council-table, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  required  to  aseitt  them.  II.  The 
Star  Chaatber  Court.  13.  7%e  king*s  edicts  and  proclassm- 
tions  lately  used  for  maintaining  monopolies.  IS.  The  amr- 
Miteas  amd  corrupt  clergy  preaching  divine  authority  amd 
abM^ate  power  in  kings  to  do  ishat  they  will.  14.  The  ia- 
tannisaion  of  FarfiosiraiJ.''— Mewonals,  p.  S6. 

*  Pail.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  4M. 

1  LoidiP  Joomals,  April,  1040. 
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clare  the  same  unto  your  lordskipty  which  the 
Commons  shall  always  ohserve  towards  your 
lordships'  proceedings,  conceiving  the  contra- 
ry not  to  consist  with  the  privileges  of  the 
House."* 

Some  few  short  years  before,  such  an  asser- 
tion of  power  and  privilege  as  this  would  have 
seemed  monstrous ;  for  it  implies,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  even  upon  the  king's  information 
and  authority  their  lordships  were  not  ever  to 
touch  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons. 
But  the  reader  who  has  observed  the  course 
pursued  by  Pym  and  his  associates  in  James's 
Parliaments  of  1614  and  1620,  as  detailed  in 
these  pages,  and  reflects  how  deeply  the  prin- 
ciples then  insisted  on  must  have  sunk,  during 
the  succeeding  twenty  years,  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  what  a  consequent  vigour  and 
diffusion  had  been  given  to  the  democratic 
principle,  his  surprise  at  Pjrm's  tone  will  cease. 
How  much  more  flagrantly  absurd  is  the  ap- 
pearance which  Charles's  pretensions  assume  ! 

On  Pym's  return  to  the  House,  he  was  thank- 
ed *'  for  the  good  service  he  did  them  ;"t  and 
the  original  conference  appointed  with  the 
Lords  was  directed  to  proceed.  I^  and  St. 
John,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  persisted  in 
claiming  precedence  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
but  the  dispute  was  interrupted  in  this  stage 
by  a  message  from  Charles,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate answer  whether  he  was  to  have  sup- 
ply or  not ;  and  followed  by  a  proposition  from 
the  elder  Vane,  now  secretary  of  state,  as  well 
as  treasurer  of  the  household,  that  the  king 
would  give  up  his  right  to  ship-money  in  con- 
sideration of  a  grant  of  twelve  subsidies,  pay- 
able in  three  years.  Strenuous  debates  arose 
on  this  proposition.  Pym  and  Hampden,  back- 
ed by  the  more  fearless  patriots,  objected,  not 
only  that  the  sum  was  too  great,  but  that  such 
a  transaction  would  recognise  the  legality  of 
ship-money.  The  court  party,  seconded  by 
Hyde  and  the  trimmers,  urged  the  advantage 
of  closing  with  the  ofl^er.  The  debates  lasted 
two  days.  On  the  second  day,  after  the  House 
had  sat  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  debating  two  antagonist  resolu- 
tions from  Hampden  and  Hyde,  the  latter  pro- 
posing to  grant  a  supply  "  without  naming  the 
amount,"  Vane  told  the  House  distinctly  that 
the  king  would  accept  nothing  short  of  his 
original  demand  in  amount  and  manner,  and 
an  instant  adjournment  was  the  consequence. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Clarendon  has  ascribed  this  dissolution  to 
the  perfidy  of  Vane,  and  asserts  that  Charles 
himself  repented  of  the  act  the  instant  after  it 
was  performed.  But  the  king's  solicitor,  Her- 
bert, is  not  accused  of  perfidy,  and  Clarendon 
admits  that  he  seconded  Vane*s  statement, 
while  all  the  other  privy  counsellors  present 
sanctioned  it  in  silence.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
noble  historian  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  House  would  have  favoured  his  proposal  in 
the  end,  whereas  Vane  interpreted  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  members  far  more  truly.! 

*  Old  Pari.  Hiit.,  voL  viii.,  p.  435.  t  Ibid. 

t  I  tabjoin  a  pasofe  from  a  historian  who  equally  ad- 
mires both  Clarendoa  and  the  king,  and  which  teems  Co  me 
to  set  the  question  at  rest.  Oarte,  in  his  General  History, 
vol.  IT.,  p.  281,  383,  says:  "From  the  pnrt  Vane  acted 
MOB  aAer,  he  was  soppueed  to  have  giraa  thane  Miiuucei 


Neither  Laud  nor  his  biographer  have  accnsed 
Vane  ;  Secretary  Windefoanke  declared  at  the 
time,  that  though  the  dissolution  was  *"  a  very 
great  disaster,"  there  was  "  no  other  way  ;"♦ 
and,  finally,  the  king  himself  has  thoroughly 
repudiated  the  **  case"  his  noble  advocate 
strives  to  make  out,  by  one  of  his  own  accas- 
tomed  and  deliberate  acts  of  imbecile  rage  and 
madness.  Some  days  after  the  dissolution,  he 
consigned  Mr.  Crew,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  religion,  to  the  Tower,  because  that 
high-spirited  gentleman  refused  to  surrender 
certain  petitions  that  had  been  intrusted  to 
him,  when  their  disclosure  would  have  aban- 
doned many  clerical  petitioners  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  metropoUtan.  Two  other  mem- 
bers, Sir  John  Hotham  and  Mr.  Bellasis,  were 
also  committed  for  refusing  to  disclose  to  the 
council  what  had  passed  in  Parliament.  And 
these  proceedings  were  appropriately  wound 
up  by  the  issue  of  a  declaration  of  reasons  for 
the  dissolution,  in  which,  among  other  notable 
matters,  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John,  and  the 
rest  are  thus  described :  **  The  ill-aflTected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  an 
humble  and  dutiful  way  of  presenting  their. 
grievances  to  his  majesty,  have  taken  upon 
them  to  be  the  guiders  and  directors  in  all  mat- 
ters that  concern  his  majesty's  government, 
both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  (««  if 
kings  were  bound  to  give  tn  account  of  their  regm 
actions  and  of  their  manner  of  govemmeni  to  their 
subjects  assembled  in  Parliament)  they  have,  in  a 
very  audacious  and  insolent  way,  entered  into 
examination  and  censuring  of  the  present  gov- 
emment,  traduced  his  majesty's  administration 

with  as  much  maUee  as  falsehood,  in  order  to  thmwnll  iau 
confasion;  either  oat  of  dissffection  to  his  majesty,  ur  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  Esrl  of  Straflbrd,  wIk>  had  ciMWMd  bit 
promotion,  and  whose  ruin  tau  then  projechng.  There  mwm 
no  f  uessingf  at  the  motives  of  IIerbert*s  coodact ;  and  tboogh 
his  views  were  different  from  Vane's,  f^y  kotk  jtmed  as 
reprtaenting  the  gtnenl  humour  ond  iisaftehon  of  the 
wnue  to  be  to  vtolenf ,  that  if  the  mewtben  came  together 
tf^oM,  they  would  pose  such  •  oote  againet  ekip-momef  ms 
would  blaet  that  revenue  and  other  branehee  of  the  receipt. 
The  noble  historian  from  whom  this  relation  is  taken,  and 
who  bore  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  debate,  eeeras  to  hnv« 
thought  this  representation  ezag^rated  ;  but  it  muff  toeli  be 
questioned  whether  his  candour  and  favourable  opinian  ^ 
some  persons^  with  whom  he  unwarily  concurred  in  mmmjf  of 
their  measures^  and  whose  dmrk  designs  he  had  not  pet  Ae- 
covered^  did  not  bias  his  judgment ;  ud  there  was  certainly 
a  gvtot  failure  at  least  of  hia  memory  in  the  aoooanis  an 
fives  of  the  debates,  as  if  they  had  taken  up  two  days, 
whereas  what  he  says  of  them  passed  only  on  the  moom 
day  (Monday),  when  the  pn^Mieal  of  twelve  eobeidMa  waa 
made,  and  embarrassed  the  qnestion.  On  Satnrday,  Ham 
debate  conld  only  turn  on  the  single  point  whether  a  supply 
should  or  should  not  be  gnnted.  if  this  question  «««  mat 
then  put^  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  strength  of  tho  pmetm 
which  was  for  joostponing  the  snppi^f  tiU  after  the  redress  eg 
Mrievances,  and  had  the  day  before,  by  a  majority  of  957  t» 
148,  rejected  the  Lords'  desire  of  a  present  conference,  b^ 
cause  they  would  not  be  diverted  firooi  proeecntinir  the  bosi- 
ness  ti4  ship-money.  Whoever  likewiee  considers  the  whole 
tenoor  of  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  and  compene 
them  with  those  of  the  disaffected  faction  in  the  fomMT 
Parliaments  of  this  reign,  after  which  it  copied,  and  ob- 
serves that  a  day  for  the  judioial  bearing  oc  the  caaae  ef 
ship-money,  in  order  to  repeal  the  eentence  of  the  jodgee, 
had  been  appointed  without  any  appearance  of  an  oppoai- 
tion,  and  was  actually  come,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  boC  ill 
founded.  *  *  His  majesty  could  scarce  entertain  better  hopaSf 
or  expect  different  measures,  firom  an  assembfy  whose  pre- 
ceedings  were  chiefly  directed  by  Pym  and  Hampdem  ;  two 
whole  days  spent  in  debates,  without  coming  toaeooclosiaB 
or  putting  a  question,  showed  snfBdently  an  iadisnoeiliaa 
to  grant  a  supply ;  all  appearances  ooontenanced  the  siiff> 
geatioo  of  these  terrible  votes  abont  shie-moaey,  and  other 
branches  of- the  revenue,  which  would  Imve  been  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  majesty's  aUbira.** 
•  See  the  Ciarendoii  Stale  Papan,  toL  ia^  p.  68. 
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of  justice,  and  rendered,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  odious  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
Dot  only  the  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  but 
even  his  majesty's  very  government." 

On  the  occasion  of  this  dissolution  there  was 
no  violence,  no  protest,  no  show  of  resistance 
in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mons. Everything  was  deep,  settled,  calm :  if 
there  was  a  ruffle  on  the  surface,  it  was  one  of 
{oy.  Hitherto  the  faces  of  sagacious  men  had 
dvkened  at  a  Parliament's  dissolution,  but  they 
wei}e  serene  and  smiling  now.  **  It  was  ob- 
served," says  Clarendon,  "  that  in  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  had  most  opposed  all  that 
was  desired  by  his  majesty,  there  was  a  mar- 
vellous serenity ;  nor  could  they  conceal  the 
joy  of  their  hearts,  for  they  knew  enough  of 
what  Was  to  come  to  conclude  that  the  king 
would  be  shortly  compelled  to  call  another  Par- 
liament. Within  an  hour  after  the  dissolving, 
Mr.  Hyde  met  Mr.  Saint  John,  who  had  natu- 
rally a  great  cloud  in  his  face,  and  very  seldom 
was  known  to  smile,  but  then  had  a  most 
eheerful  aspect ;  and  seeing  the  other  melan- 
cholic, as  in  truth  he  was  from  his  heart,  asked 
bim  what  troubled  him;  who  answered,  that 
the  same  that  troubled  him,  he  believed,  troub- 
led most  good  men :  that  in  such  a  time  of 
eonfusion,  so  wise  a  Parliament,  which  alone 
eould  have  found  remedy  for  it,  was  so  unsea- 
sonably dismissed ;  the  other  answered,  with  a 
little  warmth,  '  That  ail  teas  well;  and  that  it 
imut  be  worse  before  it  could  be  better ;  and  that 
this  Parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.' " 

The  reflection  of  the  joy  which  thus  lighted 
npthe  countenance  of  St.  John  exhibited  itself 
in  the  short-sighted  multitude  in  the  forms  of 
turbulence  and  insurrection  ;  and  Clarendon 
takes  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  a  gen- 
eral impression  prevailed,  that  such  a  set  of 
•ober  and  dispassionate  men,  or  fewer  who 
bmught  ill  purposes  with  them,  as  had  gone  to 
the  formation  of  the  House  just  dissolved, 
woald  never  meet  in  Parliament  again.  This 
18  simply  one  of  Clarendon*s  thousand  attempts 
to  mislead  the  judgment.  A  comparison  of  the 
lists  of  the  Parliaments  of  April  and  November* 
will  at  once  convince  the  reader  that  the  so 
terrible  change  for  the  court  was  in  the  times, 
and  not  the  men. 

From  the  instant  of  the  dissolution  Pym's 
exertions  were  truly  extraordinary.  The  par- 
ty, and  the  purposes  of  the  party,  were  now  to 
be  organized  for  the  last  time.  **  Mr.  Pym," 
■ays  Clarendon,  **  continued  after  the  unhappy 
dissolution  for  the  most  part  about  London,  in 
conversation  and  great  repute  amongst  those 
tords  who  were  most  strangers  to  the  court, 
and  were  believed  most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom 
he  improved  all  imaginable  jealousies  and  dis- 
contents towards  the  state."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
Scotch  commissioners  was  now  entered  into, 
under  the  management  of  himself  and  Hamp- 
den ;  and  two  places,  Broughton  Castle,  in 
Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Say,f  and  Faws- 

*  la  Nalton,  the  Old  Parliamentary  Uistorj,  or  Raah* 
worth. 

t  **  It  waa  mueb  obaenred,**  eajra  Echard,  "  that  »  the 
Lotd  8ajr*a  hovty  there  waa  a  partiovlar  room,  and  a  paaaa^ 
to  it,  which  hit  aenraita  were  not  permitted  tu  come  near ; 
tad  wh«A  tha  oompaay  was  ooniflate,  great  noiae  and  talk- 


ley,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  house  of  Sir 
-Richard  Knightley  (whose  son  had  married 
Hampden's  daughter),  were,  from  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  North  Road,  and  their 
easy  distance  from  London,  fixed  upon  for  the 
purposes  of  frequent  consultation.*  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  St.  John,  with  Lords  Say  and 
Brook,  and,  somewhat  later  in  the  year,  the 
Earls  of  Beilford,  Warwick,  and  Essex,  liOrd 
Holland,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  young  Vane, 
here  held  their  meetings ;  and  a  private  press, 
which  Sir  Richard  Knightley's  father  had  es- 
tablished at  Fawsley,  was  brought  into  con- 
stant requisition.  Whenever,  on  the  other 
hand,  necessity  obliged  the  meetings  to  be  held 
in  London,  they  took  pface  at  Pym*8  house  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  from  whence  various  reports 
were  instantly  communicated  to  the  chief  pla- 
ces in  the  country,  t 

Meanwhile  the  disastrous  war  with  Scotland 
was  dragging  the  king  daily,  as  Pym  had  fore- 
told, to  the  feet  of  his  subjects.  Not  a  day 
now  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  court  party 
without  accumulating  upon  them  some  fretik 
evidences  of  weakness  or  dishonour.  The 
melancholy  part  which  Strafford  was  forced 
to  play  has  been  already  told.  In  the  midst 
of  their  worst  distresses,  when  Charles  had 
been  driven  back  to  York  after  the  disgraceful 
affair  of  Newbourne,  and  when,  as  Laud  ex- 
presses it,  the  king's  counsellors  were  *<  at  the 
wall,"t  Secretary  Windebanke  wrote  to  inform 
them  of  the  frequent  assemblage  in  London 
and  elsewhere  of  certain  persons  of  quality, 
mentioning  Pym,  Hampden,  Lords  Say,  Rus- 
sel,  and  Brook,  who,  he  said,  had  prevailed 
with  some  lords  to  join  them,  "  that  had  been 
observed  not  to  be  very  well  contented  at  the 
time,  namely,  the  Earle^  of  Essex,  Warwick, 
and  Bedford."  These  meetings,  Windebanke 
added,  were  much  apprehended  to  be  *'  for 
some  dangerous  practice  or  intelligence  with 
the  rebels  of  Scotland."  In  Charles's  worst 
moments  of  terror  and  alarm,  he  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  his  habits  of  deceit  and  perfidy. 
He  now  thought- to  avert  the  danger  closing 
round  him  by  imposing  on  bis  people  something 
of  the  show  of  a  Parliament,  which  should  in- 
duce them  to  give  what  every  arbitrary  expe- 
dient had  a^in  failed  in  procuring,  and  disarm 
the  popular  leaders  of  their  resources.  Ao- 
cordinffly,  upon  a  precedent  of  Edward  III.'s 
time,  he  summoned  to  York  a  **  council  of 
peers."    While  his  people,  under  the  guidance 


inga  were  osually  heard  amongst  them,  to  the  admiration 
of  thoae  who  lived  in  the  house,  who  eould  not  see  ur  dia> 
cover  the  persons  themseWes." 

*  Some  have  been  found  to  charge  dangerons  consulta- 
tions, years  before  this  date,  upon  the  same  places.  In  a 
pampUet  (part  IS  of  No.  113  of  King's  Pamphlets),  enr 
titled,  **  The  English  Pope,"  published  on  1st  of  Julv,  IMf 
(from  MS.  note),  I  find  the  following  (p.  39) :  **  It  is 'report* 
ed  that  the  Lord  Digbv,  of  late  being  at  Mr.  Kniirhtlev'a 
house  in  Northamptonshire,  in  a  parlour  there,  whilst  his 
soaldiers  were  busily  searchini^,  and  plundering,  and  rifling 
other  roomes,  hee  smote  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and  swora 
*  that  that  was  the  table  whereat  ail  these  civil  wars  had 
been  plotted  at  least  a  dozen  yeares  before.*  It  should 
seem  Jlfr.  Pym  had  sojonrned  some  time  in  that  hoaw,  and 
that  waa  sufficient  for  an  inference  that  the  nest  of  Aa»> 
baptists  had  been  there  too,  and  that  that  nest  had  studied 
something  which  neither  our  ltinc*s  cahinet  counsellors,  nor 
the  juntos  of  Italy  nr  Spaine,  could  male  defeasible.** 

t  Windebanke's  letter  in  the  second  volume  of  Claran- 
don*s  Sute  Papers. 

X  Uaxdwicke,  Sute  Papera,  voL  u.i  p.  108. 
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of  Pym  and  Hampden,  were  advancing  with 
giant  strides  into  the  just  and  responsible  gov- 
ernments of  the  future,  this  imbecile  man  pro- 
posed to  satisfy  them  by  crawling  back  into 
ptrecedcnts  of  the  comparatively  barbarous 
times  of  England ! 

As  soon  as  this  measure  was  made  public, 
Pym  saw  that  his  work  was  accomplished. 
He  prepared  a  petition  for  a  Parliament ;  pla- 
ced, with  their  consent,  the  names  of  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Essex,  and  Warwick  at  its  head; 
and,  with  Hampden  and  St.  John,  repaired  to 
York.*  Eight  more  signatures  were  here  ob- 
tained from  the  peers  then  assembled,  and  the 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king.  Bedford 
and  Hertford,  being  called  to  a  conference  with 
the  committee  of  state  on  the  subject,  declared 
boldly  that  they  acted,  not  for  themselves 
alone,  but  in  trust  for  **  many  other  noblemen, 
and  most  of  the  gentry  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom.'*  A  second  petition  was  forward- 
ed to  the  committee  immediately  after  from 
the  hands  of  Pym,  also  praying  for  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  subscribed  by  10,000  citizens  of 
London. t  Other  petitions  from  different  quar- 
ters, but  with  the  same  prayer,  reached  York 
at  the  same  moment;  and  the  king,  hunted 
through  all  his  father's  shifts  and  expedients 
of  *'  kingcraft,"  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment on  the  3d  of  November. 

And  now  again,  without  the  pause  of  an  in- 
stant, Pym  and  Hampden  were  seen  in  the 
discharge  of  their  great  duty  as  chiefs  and  ad- 
visers of  the  people.  It  is  stated  in  several 
books  of  the  time,  and  repeated  by  many  of  the 
historians,!  that  between  the  interval  of  the 
issue  of  the  writs  and  the  elections,  they  rode 
through  every  county  in  England,  urging  the 
electors  to  their  duty.  Warwick,  Brook,  and 
Bedford,  Lord  Kimbolton  (the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester's son),  Fiennes  (Lord  Say's  second 
son),  and  the  younger  Vane,  exerted  them- 
selves, meanwhile,  in  their  respective  districts ; 
and  Warwick  soon  wrote  to  his  Essex  friends 
from  York,  so  recently  the  headquarters  of 
the  king,  that  **the  game  was  well  begun." 
The  party  of  the  king  were  not  less  actiyc,  but 
they  were  less  successful. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pym  was  the  author  of  this  Parliament^— 
by  the  common  consent  of  all,  he  was  to  be 

*  "  At  the  Mum  time,'*  my«  CUrenduD,  "  lome  lordi  from 
London  (of  known  and  since  puhliihed  affectioni  to  that  in- 
Tiaion)  attended  hie  majesty  at  York  with  a  petition,  signed 
l»]r  other*,  eight  or  ten  in  the  whole,  who  were  craftily  per- 
suaded 6y  the  liegerg  (Af  re,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
Saint  John,  to  concur  in  it,  being  full  of  duty  and  modesty 
enough,  without  considering  that  nothing  else  at  that  time 
could  hare  done  mischief,  and  so  suffered  themselres  to  be 
made  instruments  towards  those  ends  which  in  truth  they 
abhorred.**— Clarendon,  toI.  i.,  p.  359. 

t  The  lord-mayor  had  been  implored  to  suppress  this  pe- 
tition, but  refused. 

t  Echard  ;  Carte ;  Warwick ;  Anthony  Wood. 

^  I  And  this  in  a  curious  pamphlet  of  the  time,  which  I 
was  not  able  to  discorer  in  the  king's  collection,  but  which 
I  purchased  from  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Newport-street,  to  whose  in- 
tolligence  and  liberality  so  many  historical  cuUectom  have 
to  confess  their  obligations,  llie  pamphlet  is  a  petition 
■ent  up  to  the  king  by  large  numbers  of  the  common  people, 
at  the  time  of  his  ttttompted  impeachment  for  high  treason ; 
and  among  axww«n>  to  the  king^s  charges  against  Pym,  con- 
tains tbe  thUuwing :  "  In  the  fifUi  article  he  is  impeached, 
*  that  he  hath  traitorously  indearoured  to  subvert  tue  rights 
and  very  being  of  Parliamento.'  To  this  wt  may  answer 
with  great  fodlitie,  hews  the  chief  euuse  thmt  tku  PorHa' 
memtwae  ueeemUed,  and  It  aeems  Tory  inconffnioas  that  he 
■hoold  sttbrert  Um  sanM." 


placed  in  the  position  of  its  leader.    Preparing 
himself  for  that  great  office,  he  well  kpew  that 
the  highest  duty  of  his  life,  and  tbe  most  iktal, 
there  awaited  him.    He  was  to  keep  his  old 
appointment  with  Wentworth,  now  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.    Any  allusion  to  this  illustrious  tomu 
has  been  hitherto  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
since  a  previous  portion  of  this  work  was  deTo- 
ted  to  an  analysis  of  his  character  and  actiona ; 
and  little  allusion  will  even  now  be  neceasary  for 
those  who  have  had  that  analysis  before  them. 
Pym  judged  Wentworth*s  course  as  a  mimater 
too  truly  when,  on  the  occasion  of  their  separa- 
tion twelve  years  before,  he  had  threatened 
him  with  a  visionary  doom.    The  twelve  years 
had  realized  one  of  the  greatest  geniusea  for 
despotic  government  that  the  world  haa  known ; 
but  they  had  also  strengthened,  with  an  almoat 
superhuman  power  of  popular  resistance,  the 
mind  of  Pym.    Wentworth  himself  had  re* 
ceived  occasional  very  ominous  proofs  of  thiai 
and  some  correspondence  passed  concerning  it 
between  himself  and  the  king ;  but  Pym*a  si- 
lence respecting  the  minister  in  his  famona 
speech  of  the  preceding  April,  instead  of  seem- 
ing most  ominous  of  all,  had  driven  back,  for  a 
time,  the  fear  of  danger.    The  conduct  of  tbe 
great  opposition  leader,  however,  after  the  dia- 
solution,  recalled  Strafford's  worst  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  on  the  disastrous  failure  of  his 
Scotch  expedition,  he  prayed  the  king,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  Irish  government    But 
the  genius  of  Strafford  was  the  king's  last  and 
only  hope ;  and,  pledging  a  **  royal  word"  that 
not «'  a  hair  of  his  head"  should  be  touched  by 
the  Parliament,  the  king  ordered  his  minister's 
presence  in  London.    Charles  himself  knew 
not  so  well  as  Pym  how  much  Strafford^  ge- 
nius was  indeed  his  last  resource.    And  bow 
much  less  did  he  know,  that  while  he  pledfl^ 
his  word  for  Strafford's  safety,  a  few  weightier 
words,  lingering  yet  in  the  mind  of  Pym,  woiold 
bring  to  the  people's  service  the  Tower  and  the 
Block,  and  break,  in  one  short  instant,  that 
spell  of  arbitrary  power  with  which  he  and  bis 
father,  and  the  worst  ministers  of  both,  had 
been  for  upward  of  thirty  years  straggling  to 
subdue  the  rising  liberties  !    In  the  death  of 
Srafford,  Pym  saw  that  the  prestige  of  royaltTt 
which  had  hitherto,  in  Charles's  worst  extrem- 
ities, availed  so  much,  would  be  utterly  oYer- 
thrown. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  Long  Parliament 
met.  There  are  few  well-informed  studenta  of 
English  history  who,  with  a  fearless  and  frank 
admission  of  the  errors  of  this  illustrioua  aa- 
sembly,  do  not  pause  with  emotion  at  the  men- 
tion of  its  name,  mindful  that  there  is  8earcel7 
a  privilege  of  good  and  safe  government  now 
enjoyed  by  the  common  people  of  England  that 
does  not  justly  date  from  its  commencement. 
The  day  that  witnessed  that  commencement 
was  a  bright  day  for  every  one  in  England,  aave 
the  ministers  and  apologists  for  tyranny.  **  If 
had  a  sad  and  melancholic  aspect,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  "upon  the  first  entrance,  which 
presaged  some  unusual  and  unnatural  eventa. 
The  king  himself  did  not  ride  with  his  accos- 
tomed  equipage  nor  in  his  usual  majesty  to 
Westminster,  but  went  privately  in  his  bam 
to  the  Parliament  stairs,  and  after  to  the  chnrui, 
88  if  it  had  been  to  a  return  of  a  prorogued  or 
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tdjonrned  Parliuneot.    And  there  was  like- 
^■i^:  an  uutoward,  and,  in  truth,  an  unheard-of 
acrideni,  which  broke  many  of  the  king*8  mcas- 
vrcs,  aod  infinitely  disanlered  bis  serTicc  be- 
TDiKl  a  capacity  of  reparation.    From  the  time 
the  calling  a  Parliament  was  resolved  upon, 
the  kins  designed  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  who 
was  recorder  of  London,  to  be  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;   a  man  of  gravity  and 
quickness,  that  had  somewhat  of  authority  and 
fracefulness  in  his  person  and  presence,  and  in 
aU  respects  equal  to  the  service.    There  was 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  chosen  to 
•erre  in  one  of  the  four  places  for  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  very  rarely  rejected  tlieir 
re<.^>rder   upon  that  occasion  ;  and,  lest  that 
abould   fail,  diligence  was  used  in  one  or  two 
other  places  that  he  might  be  elected.    Dut  the 
opposition  was  so  great  and  the  faction  so 
atron^  to  hinder  his  being  elected  in  the  city, 
that  four  others  were  chosen  for  that  service, 
without  hardly  mentioning  his  name ;  nor  was 
there  less  industry  used  to  prevent  his  being 
^-hosen  in  other  places.'*    This  incident  was  in- 
deed an  omen  of  ill  promise  for  the  court.     It 
was  in  that  day  the  invariable  usage  to  select 
a  speaker  on  the  king's  private  recommenda- 
tion ;  jet  on  this  occasion »  without  the  small- 
ek>t    appearance   of  discourtesy,   the   slavish 
nsage.  by  means  of  the  admirable  organization 
of  the  popular  party,  was  warded  off.     The 
king,  taken  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  name  an- 
other member  hastily,  recommended  Lcnthall, 
then  only  known  as  a  practising  barrister. 

The  members  assembled  in  great  crowds  to 
'w  the  king's  speech.  All  the  chief  leaders 
uf  the  Commons  were  there :  Pym  (who  had 
a^ain  been  returned,  with  lA>rd  William  Rus- 
kL  for  Tavistock),  Hampden  (who  sat  for 
Buckinghamshire),  St.  John,  Dentil  1  loll  is, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  younger  Vane  ;  and, 
ftill  acting  with  the  people,  I..ord  Digby  (the 
telafftjcally  chivalrous  son  of  the  Earl  of  liris- 
uA\  Lord  FaUdand,  and  Edward  Hyde.  The 
chief  popular  peers  were  present  also :  Francis 
Rnaacl,  earl  of  Bedford  (between  whom  and 
Pym  there  had  been  the  friendship  and  mutual 
couisei  of  a  life) ;  William  Fiennes  and  Robert 
(-reriUe ;  Lords  Say  and  Brooke ;  Robert  Ucv- 
ereuz,  earl  of  Essex ;  the  brothers  Henry  and 
Robert  Rich,  earls  of  Holland  and  Warwick ; 
aid  Edward  Montague,  lord  Kimbolton,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Upon  the  faces  of 
•kiOBt  all  these  men,  Clarendon  says,  there 
was  a  "  marvellous  elated**  expression,  and  he 
ynceeds  to  remark  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
OMNH,  that  **  the  same  men  who  six  months  be- 
imt  were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tem- 
pera, and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might 
be  applied,  without  opening  the  wound  too  wide 
aad  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather  to  cure 
what  was  amiss  than  too  strictly  to  make  in- 
^ition  into  the  causes  and  original  of  the 
Balady.  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of 
tkiaga'and  persons."  The  truth  was,  that  as 
Mr.  Hyde  was  letuming  from  the  House  of 
Lords  through  Westminster,  he  fell  into  con- 
versation with  Pym,  and  that  boM  statesman, 
Bomding  Hyde  with  some  distrust  of  his  hon- 
etlv,  cared  no  lunger  to  conceal  his  own  pros- 
pMts  or  bis  temper.  The  anecdote  is  worth 
living  in  the  worda  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Z 


"  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  rotumcd  to  sorvn  for  a 
borough  in  Cornwall,  niri  Mr.  Pym  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  conferring  together  u|K>n  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  other  told  Mr.  Hyde  •  that 
tkcy  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  wert 
the  last  Parliament;  that  they  must  not  only 
sweep  the  house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  daunt 
all  the  cobwebs  ^ehich  hunff  in  the  top  and  corners, 
that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  afoul 
house  hereafter ;  that  tlie?y  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  country  happy  by  removing 
all  grievances,  and  pulHns  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots,  if  all  men  would  do  their  di'Ties  ;' 
and  used  much  other  sharp  dincoursc  to  the 
same  purpose  ;  by  which  it  was  discorned  that 
the  warmest  and  boldest  counsels  and  over- 
tures would  find  a  much  better  reception  than 
those  of  a  more  temperate  allay,  which  fell  out 
accordingly." 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  and  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions. "Troops  of  horsemen,**  says  Whitc- 
locke,  *'  came  from  several  counties  with  peti- 
tions for  redress  of  grievances  and  exorbitan- 
cies  in  (.-hurch  and  State."*  One  or  two  sharp 
debates  arose  on  the  presentation  of  these  pe- 
titions, but  Pym  took  no  share  in  them.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  Lord  Strafford  arrived 
in  liOndon. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  Pym  suddenly t 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
iftatcd  that  he  had  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  lay  before  the  House,  and  desired  that 
the  strangers*  room  should  bo  cleared,  the  out- 
er door  of  the  House  locked,  and  the  keys  laid 
upon  the  clerk's  table.  What  followed  this  om- 
inous announcement  must  be  given  chiefly  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  members  present,  since 
the  dr.st ruction  of  this  portion  of  the  journals 
has  loft  us  without  any  other  record  of  the  mo- 
mentous scene  that  passed. 

"Mr.  Pym,"  says  Clarendon,  "in  a  long 
formed  discourse,  lamented  the  miserable  state 
and  condition  of  the  kingdom,  aggravated  all 
the  particulars  which  had  been  done  amiss  in 
the  government,  as  *donc  and  contrived  mali- 
ciously and  upon  deliberation,  to  change  the 
whole  frame,  and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
the  liberty  and  property  which  was  their  birlh- 
ri^ht  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  which  were  now 
no  more  considered,  but  subjected  to  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  privy  council,  which  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure;  these  calamities  fallinsr  upon  us  in 
the  reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  king,  who 
loved  his  people,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  jus- 
tice.' And  thereupon  enlarging  in  some  spe- 
cious commendation  of  the  nature  and  good- 
ness of  the  king,  that  he  might  wound  him  with 
less  suspicion,  he  said,  *  We  must  inquire /rom 
what  fountain  these  xeaters  of  bitterness  flowed; 
what  persons  they  were  who  had  so  far  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  his  royal  affections  as  to 
be  able  to  pervert  his  excellent  judgment,  to 
abuse  his  name,  and  wickedly  apply  his  author- 
ity to  countenance  and  support  their  own  cor 
nipt  designs,  'lliough  he  doubted  there  would 
be  many  found  of  this  class  who  had  contribo- 
ted  their  joint  endeavours  to  bring  this  misery 
upon  the  nation,  yet  he  believed  there  was  on» 
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more  signal  in  that  administration  than  the  rat, 
being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  coniritance,  and 
0f  great  industry  to  oring  tphat  he  designed  to 
pass ;  a  man  teho,  in  the  memory  of  many  present, 
had  sate  in  that  House  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the 
laws,  and  a  most  zealous  assertor  and  champion 
for  the  liberties  of  the  peojde,  but  long  since  turned 
apostate  from  those  good  affections,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  and  nature  if  apostates,  was  become 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age 
had  produced;'  and  then  he  named  *tho  Eakl 
of  STRAFroBD,  lord-lleutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
lord -president  of  the  council  established  in 
York  for  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
who,'  he  said,  *had  in  both  places,  and  in  all 
other  provinces  wherein  his  service  had  been 
rued  by  the  king,  raised  ample  monuments  of 
his  tyrannical  nature  ;  and  that  he  believed,  if 
they  took  a  sliort  survey  of  his  actions  and  be- 
haviour, they  would  find  him  the  principal  au- 
thor and  promoter  of  all  those  counsels  which 
had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin ;'  and 
to  this  end  instanced  some  high  and  imperious 
actions  done  by  him  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
some  proud  and  over-confident  expressions  in 
discourse,  and  some  passionate  advices  he  had 
given  in  the  most  secret  councils  and  debates 
of  the  affairs  of  state  ;  adding  some  lighter  pas- 
sages of  kis  vanity  and  amours,  that  they  who  were 
noi  inflamed  with  anger  and  detestation  against 
him  for  the  former,  might  have  less  esteem  and  rev- 
erence for  his  prudence  and  discretion;  and  so 
concluded,  *  that  they  would  well  consider  how 
to  provide  a  remedy  proportionable  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  prevent  the  farther  mischiefs  they 
were  to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  this 
great  man's  power  and  credit  with  the  king,  and 
his  influence  upon  his  counsels/  '* 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  may  trace  the  outlines 
of  Pym*s  speech  on  this  great  occasion,  and  it 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 
But  the  resources  of  a  profound  understanding 
are  as  inexhaustible  as  the  human  heart  itself 
Variously  adapting  to  his  various  hearers  the 
eloquent  austerity  of  his  invective,  behold  Straf- 
ford at  one  moment  elevated  to  the  alarm  of 
every  wise  patriot,  and  in  the  next  shrunk  be- 
low the  contempt  of  the  meanest  person  pres- 
ent !  Passion,  prejudice,  patriotism,  every  emo- 
tion that  can  actuate  the  virtuous  or  the  base, 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  orator.  It 
may  be  to  Pym*s  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
state  this,  but  it  was  so.  When  he  had  ceased, 
there  was  but  one  fiame  raging  through  that 
great  assembly,  and  the  power  of  StrafiTord  was 
blasted  forever. 

Meanwhile,  aa  several  members  from  every 
aide  of  the  House  were  swelling  the  general 
outcry  against  the  accused,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  Lords,  desiring  instant  conference  on 
a  treaty  with  the  Soots.  Pym,  at  once  suspect- 
ing that  the -extraordinary  precautions  which 
had  just  been  taken  respecting  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  had  given  surprise  and  perhaps  alarm 
in  certain  quarters,  and  that  these  ^nessengers 
had  a  very  different  object  from  their  professed 
one,  despatched  them  quickly  with  an  answer 
to  decline  the  meeting,  on  the  ground  of  very 
weighty  and  important  busineas;  and  at  the 
same  moment  gave  "such  advertisement  to 
Mome  of  the  lords,  that  that  House  might  likewise 


be  kept  from  rising,  which  woald  othenriae  rerj 
much  have  broken  their  measures.*** 

"  In  conclusion,"  proceeds  Clarendon,  "  after 
many  hours  of  bitter  inveighing,  and  ripping  up 
the  course  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  life  before 
his  coming  to  court,  and  bis  actions  after,  it 
was  moved,  according  to  the  secret  resoliitioii 
taken  before,  *  that  he  might  be  forthwith  iin- 
peached  of  high  treason ;'  whiofa  was  no  sooner 
mentioned  than  it  found  a  universal  approbation 
and  consent  from  the  whole  House ;  nor  weu 
there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  person  [not  even  Mr. 
Hyde !}  who  oflfbred  to  stop  the  torrent  by  any 
favourable  testimony  concerning  the  earl's  car- 
riage, save  only  that  the  Lord  Falkland  (who 
was  very  well  known  to  be  far  from  having  any 
kindness  for  him),  when  the  proposition  was 
made  for  the  present  accusing  him  of  high  trea- 
son, modestly  desired  the  House  to  consider 
*  whether  it  would  not  suit  better  with  the  grav- 
ity of  their  proceedings  first  to  digest  many  of 
those  particulars  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
a  committee  before  they  sent  up  to  accuse  him, . 
declaring  himself  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  that 
there  was  enough  to  charge  kim  ;*  which  was 
very  ingenuously  and  frankly  answered  by  Mr. 
Pym,  *  that  such  a  delay  might  probaMy  blast 
all  their  hopes,  and  pot  it  out  of  their  power  to 
proceed  farther  than  they  had  done  abeady ; 
that  the  earPs  power  and  credit  with  the  king, 
and  with  all  those  who  had  most  credit  wioi 
the  king  or  queen,  was  so  great,  that  when  ha 
should  come  to  know  that  so  much  of  his  wick- 
edness was  discovered,  his  own  ooascienoa 
would  tell  him  what  he  was  to  expect,  and 
therefore  l^e  would  undoubtedly  procure  the 
Parliament  to  be  dissolved  rather  than  undergo 
the  justice  of  it,  or  take  some  other  desperafta 
course  to  preserve  himself,  though  with  tha^ 
hazard  of  the  kingdom*s  ruin ;  whereas,  if  they 
presently  sent  up  to  impeach  him  of  high  tre»> 
son  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  namo 
and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng^ 
land,  who  were  represented  by  them,  the  Loraa 
would  be  obliged  in  justice  to  commit  him  into 
safe  custody,  and  so  sequester  him  from  re- 
sorting to  counsel,  or  having  access  to  his  maj- 
esty, and  then  they  shouki  proceed  against  him 
in  the  usual  form  with  all  necessary  expedi- 
tion.* These  reasons  of  the  haste  they  made,** 
continues  Clarendon,  **so  clearly  deliveredv 
gave  that  universal  satisfaction,  that,  without 
farther  considering  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  it,  they  voted  unanimously  (for 
aught  that  appeared  to  the  contrary  by  any 
avowed  contradiction)  that  they  would  forth* 
with  send  up  to  the  Lords,  and  accuse  the  Eail 
of  Strafford  of  high  treason,  and  several  othar 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  desire  that  ha 
might  be  presently  sequestered  from  the  Goa»* 
cil,  and  committed  to  safe  custody;  and  Mr. 
Pym  was  made  choice  of  for  the  messenger  to 
perform  that  oflice.** 

After  an  interval  of  four  hours,  passed  by 
many  persons  outside  with  intense  suid  varied 
anxiety,  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commona 
opened  at  last  to  give  way  to  Pym,  who,  isso- 
ing  forth  at  the  head  of  upward  of  800  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eq^ish  people,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  **Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  name  of  the  lower  House,  and 
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of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  impeai*hed 
Thoinas,  carl  of  Straflbrd,  witli  ti.e  adJrtion  of 
all  Ills  other  titles,  of  hi^h  tr(*;«f«in.''* 

The  earl  was  already  in  the  House,  according 
lo  Clarendon,!  when  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  was  even  prepared  with  evidence  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  Pym  and  other  popular 
leaders  and  the  Scotch,  supplied  by  the  perfidy 
and  forgery  of  Lord  Sarile,  on  which  he  de- 
signed  at  that  very  instant  to  accuse  them  of 
treasoR.  According  to  the  lively  and  graphic 
Baorative  of  Baillie,  however,  Straflbrd  had  not 
yet  entered  the  House  with  this  view ;  but,  af- 
ter Pym*B  sudden  appearance,  the  carl's  is  thus 
described :  ^  The  Lords  began  to  consult  on 
that  strange  and  unczpectod  motion.  The 
word  goes  in  haste  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  where 
he  was  with  the  king ;  with  speed  he  comes  to 
the  House ;  Ke  aUU  ndelv  at  ike  door ;  James 
Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  opens ;  his 
lordship,  teilk  a  proud,  glooming  countenance, 
makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board-head. 
But  at  once  many  bid  him  void  the  house ;  so 
he  ia  forced,  in  confusion,  to  go  to  the  door  till 
he  was  called.  Alter  consultation,  being  call- 
ed in,  he  stands,  but  ia  commanded  to  kneel, 
and  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  sentence.  Being 
oo  his  knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was  cleared 
of  those  crimes  the  House  of  Commons  had 
charged  him  with.  He  oflTered  to  speak,  but 
was  conunaaded  to  be  gone  without  a  word. 
In  the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required 
him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When 
he  had  got  it,  he  cries  with  a  loud  voice  for  his 
man  to  carry  my  lord-lieutenant's  sword.  This 
done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of  people  to- 
wards his  coach,  tdl  gazing,  no  man  capping  to 
hm  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land wouid  have  ttood  discovered.  Coming  to  the 
^ce  where  he  expected  his  coach,  it  was  not 
there ;  so  ho  behooved  to  return  that  same  way, 
through  a  world  of  gazing  people.  When  at 
last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  entering, 
Jaoies  Maxwell  told  him,  *  Your  lordship  is  my 
prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach,*  and  so  he 
behooved  to  do.  For  some  days  too  many  went 
lo  visit  him ;  but  since,  the  Parliament  hath 
commanded  his  keeping  to  be  straiter.**^ 

The  result  proved  this  to  have  been  what 
Pym  anticipated,  the  master-stroke  of  the  time. 
In  whatever  view,  or  with  whatever  sense  it  is 
negardcd,  whether  of  regret  or  admiration,  it 
cannot  he  denied  to  have  been,  in  its  practical 
tvsults,  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  great 
mgc  of  atateamanship.  It  struck  instant  terror 
Snto  every  quarter  of  the  court,  and  left  tbe 
teoff,  for  a  time,  powerless  and  alone. 

Every  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Trom  the  hour  of  Strafford's  impeachment,  took 
the  shape  of  action.  Every  discussion  ended 
In  something  done.    Monopolists  and  patentees 


«  Clftnndonli  HiaC ,  vol.  i.,  p.  905. 

t  ■«  It  WIS  mboat  tkiM  of  the  dock  in  th«  ftftarnoon  wIma 
th«  Earl  &(  Btnffiard  (being  infirm,  nnd  not  well  diepoeeU  ia 
kis  health,  and  m  aot  having  stirred  out  of  bis  hunae  that 
Moiiiiatf),  haanag  that  both  Houses  still  sat,  thoufht  fit  to 
(D  thilhar.  It  was  beliavad  br  soiae  (npoa  what  ntmnd 
^nm  navar  dear  aaoof  h)  that  ho  made  that  haste  then  to 
woemm  tha  Lord  Say  aad  Mnsa  othais  of  hariaf  indocad  the 
Icota  ta  iatada  tha  kitfdon ;  hot  ha  was  scarce  aatared 
i^o  tha  Hoaaa  of  Paata  whan  tha  masaaaa  frooi  tha  Uooaa 
fg  CnsBwsai  w  called  m.**— HistorT,  voL  i^  p.  S90. 
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;  were  at  once  declared  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  House  ;  the  tax  of  ship-money,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hampden's  case,  were  declared  sub> 
versive  of  property,  of  the  laws,  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  former  Parliaments,  and  the  petition 
of  rights ;  the  new  Church  canons  issued  by 
Laud  were  condemned;  and,  on  the  11th  De- 
cember, the  Ix>ndon  petition  against  the  prel- 
ates and  prelacy,  signed  by  16,000  citixens,  and 
praying  that  that  episcopal  government,  with  all 
its  dependancies,  *'  roots  and  branches,**  might 
be  abolished,  was  received  in  ominous  silence 
by  the  House. 

**  William,  lord-archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Pym,  accused  of 
high  treason  ;  and  Denxil  Hollis  carried  up  the 
accusation  to  the  House  of  Lords.  *  The  Scotch 
commissioners  denounced  him  at  the  same  time 
as  an  "  incendiary  in  the  national  differences  ;** 
and,  ailer  ten  weeks*  confinement  in  the  house 
of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  tbe  Tower  re- 
ceived I^aud  also. 

Informations  were  now  lodged  against  Wren, 
bishop  of  Ely,  for  oppression  and  idolatry ;  and 
against  Pierce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for 
corruption  of  religion  ;  and  those  prelates  were 
ordered  to  give  large  securKies  that  they  would 
abide  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  Impeach- 
ments of  treason  were  next  prepared  against 
Secretary  Windebanke  and  Lord-keeper  Finch. 
Windcbanke  escaped  to  France,  and  Finch  fled 
to  Holland. 

*•  So  that,"  says  Clarendon, "  within  less  than 
six  weeks,  for  no  more  time  was  >'et  elapsed, 
these  TBBBinLE  rbpormbrs  had  caused  the  two 
greatest  counsellors  of  the  kin^om,  and  whom 
they  most  feared  and  so  hated,  to  be  removed 
from  the  king,  and  imprisoned  under  an  acoo- 
sation  of  high  treason ;  and  frighted  away  the 
lord-keeper  of  the  ffreat  seal  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  princip«3  secretaries  of  state,  into 
foreign  kingdoms,  fi)r  fear  of  the  like ;  besides 
the  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
very  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  through- 
out England,  who  had  been  high  sheriflfs  and 
deputy-lieutenants,  to  expect  such  measure  of 
punishment  from  their  general  votes  and  reso- 
lutions as  their  future  demeanour  should  draw 
upon  them  for  their  past  oflbnces.f 

These  gentlemen  had  no  cause,  except  in 
their  own  consciences,  to  tremble.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Parliament  sought  a  severe, 
but  a  just  atonement.  They  struck  down  the 
chief  abettors  of  tyranny  in  the  kingdom,  but 
pardoned  its  miserable  agents.  Their  terrible 
inquisition  passed  over  the  various  sheriffs  who 
had  lent  their  influence  to  the  enforcement  of 
ship-money,  while  it  fixed  itself  on  the  servile 
judges  who  had  prostituted  the  laws  to  its  sup- 
port. Bramstone,  Davenport,  Berkeley,  Craw- 
ley, Trevor,  and  Weston  were  obliged  to  give 
securities  in  enormous  sums  that  they  would 
abide  the  judgment  of  Parliament  :t  while  Sir 
Robert  Berkeley,  as  the  principal  supporter  of 
the  iniquitous  tax,  was  impeached  of  treason, 
publicly  arrested  in  the  King's  Bench  court, 
'*  taken  from  ofl^  the  bench  where  he  sat,  and 


*  Whitclocke  says  in  his  Memonsls  (p.  S9)  that  Fyaicat^ 
ried  it  op ;  bat  this  is  aa  error.    Saa  Joamala. 
t  Hist.ofthe  Raliellioa.Tol.  i.,p.  311. 


T  ntsc  w  uie  neucuroR,  ▼»!.  i,  p.  «ii. 

t  The  old  clause,  pimmii*  »•  hens  gtsMeriiU,  wi 
Obond,  in  plaoe  of  the  dMnaale  km*  jMcilo.  8aa 
BiaL,  vaL  it.,  p.  106b 
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Oiirritfd  awav  to  prisoD.  which  struck  a  great 
terror  lo  ihe  re^t  ot'  hts  brethren  then  sitting  in 
Webiiuiiuavr  UdU,  and  in  all  his  profession."* 

I'he  speech  which  led  to  this  latter  startling 
ste:p  «as  delirered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ou  the  ^  of  December,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
;m>u  to  behere  by  Pym.  It  appears  in  pamphlets 
of  the  time  without  the  speaker*s  name ;  but 
ia  Cromwell's  Parliament  of  1650,  Sir  Robert 
iioodwin  brought  forward  a  precedent  which, 
he  said,  **  was  urged  by  John  Pym  in  the  Long 
l^urliament,"  and  the  only  resemblance  to  which 
is  in  the  speech  alluded  to.f  Some  passages, 
indeed,  at  the  commencement,  would. seem  to 
discountenance  this  supposition  of  authorship, 
but  the  general  tone  and  manner  are,  emphat- 
ically, those  of  the  Long  Parliament's  most  fa- 
mous orator.  In  the  sustained  eloquence,  the 
practical  wisdom,  the  singular  weight,  gravity, 
and  precision  of  language,  and  the  careful  pro- 
test it  records  against  the  hasty  judgments  of 
posterity,  we  feel  the  voice  of  Pym.  Some 
passages  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here. 
After  a  comparison  of  the  body  politic  with  the 
body  natural — a  favourite  parallel  with  Pym — 
he  thus  proceeds : 

"This  Commonwealth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
should  be,  but  one  body ;  this  House  the  great 
physician  of  all  our  maladies.  But,  alas  !  sir, 
of  what  afflicted  part  shall  we  poor  patients 
complain  first  ?  Or,  rather,  oX  what  shall  we 
not  complain  ?  Are  we  hot  heart-sick  1  Is 
there  in  us  that  which  God  requires — unity, 
purity,  and  singularity  of  heart  1  Nay,  is  not 
religion,  the  soul  of  this  body,  so  miserably  dis- 
tracted, that  (1  speak  it  not  without  terror)  'tis 
to  be  feared  there  is  more  confusion  of  religion 
among  us  than  there  was  of  tongues  at  llio  sub- 
version of  Babell  And  is  it  not,  then,  high 
time  that  we  understand  one  another,  that  we 
be  reduced  to  one  faith,  one  government  1  Sir, 
is  the  head  whole — ^the  seat  of  government  and 
justice,  the  fountain  from  whose  sweet  influ- 
ence all  the  inferior  members  of  this  body 
should  receive  both  vigour  and  motion  1  Nay, 
hath  not  rather  a  general  apoplexy,  or  palsyl 
taken  or  shaken  afi  our  members  1  Are  not 
some  dead ;  others  buried  quick ;  some  dis- 
membered; all  disordered  by  the  diversion  of 
the  course  of  justice  1  Is  the  liver,  nature's  ex- 
chequer, open,  from  whose  free  distribution 
each  limb  may  receive  his  proper  nutriment  t 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  wholly  obstructed — our 
property  taken  from  us  1  May  it  not  justly  be 
said  of  us, 

*<  *  Sic  TM  noa  Tobis  fertia  Antra?*  '* 

The  hard  destiny  which  for  so  many  years 
had  attended  upon  labour,  is  now  described 
with  a  noble  pathos ;  and  those  views  respect- 
ing Church  government  are  stated,  which  are 
ascribed,  with  the  greatest  justice,  to  Pym. 

**  Owr  ancestors  drank  the  juice  of  their  own 
vines,  reaped  and  ate  the  fruit  of  their  own  harvest, 
JnU  now  the  poor  man's  plough  goes  to  furrow  the 
seas — to  hutld  ships  I  We  lalK>ur,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  to  feed  the  excresciona  of  nature — 
things  grown  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  natural 
members — monopolists  !    Sir,  these  are  maxima 

*  Whitelockt'i  MenumalB,  p.  99. 

t  Se«  Burton'*  Diary  (lo  admirably  edited  by  tbat  intel- 
liffent,  acooinplished,  aud  loof-deTOted  fHead  to  the  papa- 
Ur  cauM,  Mr.  John  Towill  Ratt),  toL  ui.,  p.  ISO. 


I  vitalia — religion,  justice,  property — the  heart, 
the  head,  the  liver  of  this  great  body ;  and  these 
being  so  distempered  or  obstructed,  can  the 
subordinate  parts  be  free  1  The  truth  is,  all  is 
so  far  out  of  frame,  that  to  lay  open  every  par- 
ticular grievance  were  to  drive  us  into  despair 
of  a  cure  ;  in  so  great  confusion,  where  to  be- 
gin first  requires  not  much  less  care  than  what 
to  apply.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  'tis  a  right  mo- 
tion to  begin  with  setting  God's  house  in  order 
first.  Whoever  presses  that  moves  with  such 
advantage,  that  he  is  sure  no  roan  will  gainsay 
him.  "fis  a  well-becoming  zeal  to  prefer  reli- 
gion before  our  own  aflfairs ;  and,  indeed,  Uis  a 
duty  not  to  be  omitted,  where  they  are  in  equal  danf 
ger ;  but  in  cures  of  the  body  pJitic  or  natural,  we 
must  prefer  the  most  pressing  exigencies.  Physi- 
cians know  that  consumptions,  dropsies,  and 
such  like  lingering  diseases  are  more  mortal, 
more  difficult  to  cure,  than  slight  external 
wounds ;  yet  if  the  le^st  vein  be  cut,  they  must 
neglect  their  greater  cures  to  stop  that,  which, 
if  neglected,  must  needs  exhaust  the  stock  of 
nature,  and  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  whole 
man.  A  defection  from  the  duties  of  our  reli- 
gion is  a  consumption  to  any  state :  no  founda- 
tion is  firm  that  is  not  laid  in  Christ.  The  de- 
nial of  justice,  the  abridgment  of  our  liberties,  are 
such  an  obslruciion  as  renders  the  CommonweaUk 
leprous ;  but  the  wounds  in  our  property  let  out  the 
life  blood  of  the  people.  The  reformation  of 
Church  government  must  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  much  time ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  the  dis- 
ease is  not  desperate.  We  serve  one  God,  we  hc" 
lieve  in  one  Christ,  and  we  aU  acknowledge  and 
profess  one  Gospel.  The  stop  of  justice  can  yet 
injure  but  particulars.  'Tis  true,  there  ipay  be 
many,  too  many,  instances  of  strange  oppres- 
sions, great  oppressors,  but  twill  t^  hard  to 
judge  the  conclusion:  et  sic  de  cateri*.  But 
take  from  us  the  property  of  our  estates,  our 
subsistence,  we  are  no  more  a  people :  this  is 
that  vein  which  hath  been  so  deep  cut,  so  far 
exhausted,  that  to  preserve  our  being  we  must 
doubtless  stop  this  current.    It  will  be  time 

ENOUGH  TO  SETTLE  ByLBS  TO  LIVE  BT  WHEN  WB 
ABE  SURE  TO  LIVE." 

While  this,  as  contrasted  with  Pym's  tone 
in  the  Parliament  of  April,  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  his  present  change  of  temper,  it  was 
also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  intended  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  a  charge  which  I  find  brought 
against  him  by  more  than  one  of  the  IHiritaiis 
at  the  time — a  lukewarmness  concerning  the 
bold  questions  of  episcopal  government,*  in  fa- 
vour of  the  more  practical  strokes  of  policy  fay 
which  he  sought,  first  of  all,  to  assault  and  take 
by  storm  the  strongholds  of  the  government  of 
the  king.  The  last  words  of  the  passage  just  • 
quoted  are  a  noble  defence  of  what  he  had  done 
and  was  about  to  do,  with  this  great  view.  In 
truth,  the  difficulties  of  the  period,  the  consid- 
erations which  should  weigh  with  posterity 
against  a  hasty  judgment  of  the  most  startling 
measures,  were  never  so  wei|^tily  expreasM 


*  "  Known,**  nyi  Clarendon,  epeaUnr  of  Pyn  ^  tUs 
time,  "  to  be  ineluied  to  the  Puritan  party,  yet  not  of  tboea 
farioaa  reaolationi  aniuat  the  Church  aa  tlie  other  laadi^ 
men  were,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  wIm 
had  nothing  of  that  tpirit."— Hiitory,  vol.  i.,  p.  193.  Fra 
was,  in  fact,  like  Selden,  and  the  auuority  of  lawyera  ia  hm 
House  c^  Commona,  a  diaoiple  of  fentCua  in  i 
Church  1 
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•8  in  these  few  words.  The  first  aim  was  to 
•are  the  life  of  the  republic,  the  next  was  to 
forem  it. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  he  continued,  "he  that  well 
weighs  this  little  word  property,  or  propriety, 
in  our  estates,  will  find  it  of  a  largo  extent. 
The  leeches  that  have  snckM  this  blood  have 
feeen  excise,  beocToIence,  loans,  Impositions, 
monopolies,  military  taxes,  ship-money,  cum 
aioliis  aliis — all  which  spring  from  one  rout. 
And  is  it  not  high  time  to  grub  up  that  root  that 
brings  forth  such  fruit?  Shall  we  first  stand 
to  lop  the  branches  one  by  one,  when  we  may 
down  with  all  at  once  t  He  that,  to  correct  an 
erd  tree  vhieh  brings  forth  bad  fruity  shall  bcfrin 
Mi  the  master-bought  and  so  lop  dmenvards,  is  in 
dMfkger  to  fall  himself  before  the  tree  falls.  The 
9afer  and  speedier  leay  is  to  begin  at  the  root ;  and 
gkere^  leith  submission^  would  I  lay  the  axe. 

-*  The  root  of  most  of  our  present  mischiefs, 
and  the  ruin  of  all  posterity,  I  hold  to  be  those 
extra-judicial  (judgments  I  cannot  say,  but  rath- 
er) dooms,  delivered  by  all  the  judges  under 
their  hands  out  of  court,  yet  recorded  in  all 
courts,  to  the  subversion  of  all  our  fundament- 
al  laws  and  liberties,  and  the  annihilation,  if 
not  confiscation,  of  all  our  estates  :  '  that,  in 
Mjf  of  danger^  the  king  may  impose  upon  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  danger^ 
necessity,  and  proportion.*    This,  in  brief,  is  to 
take  what,  when,  and  where  he  will ;  which, 
tJka^gk  delivered  in  the  time  of  a  gracious  and  mer- 
aful  prince^  who,  we  hope,  will  not  wrest  it  be- 
yond our  abilities,  yet,  when  left  to  the  interpreta- 
tasn  of  a  succeeding  tyrant,  if  ever  this  nation  be 
so  unfortunate  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such,  it  is 
a  record  wkeretn  every  man  might  read  himself  a 
sisxe  thai  reads  it ;  having  nothing  he  can  call 
hm  own,  but  all  prostitute  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. 

'*  What  to  do  in  such  a  case,  we  are  not  to 
seek  for  precedents.  Our  honourable  ances- 
UiTs  UBghC  us,  in  the  just  and  exemplary  pun- 
ubmeBts  of  Chief-justice  Tresilian  and  his 
complices,*  for  giving  their  judgments  out  of 
Parlumcnt,  against  the  established  laws  of  Par- 
bameat,  how  tender  they  were  of  us.  How 
careful,  then,  ought  we  to  be  to  continue  those 
laws,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  poster- 
ity!  I  am  far  from  maligning  the  person,  nor 
ID  my  heart  wish  I  the  execution,  of  any  man  ; 
but  certainly  it  shall  be  a  justice  well  becoming  this 
Hsmse  to  lay  their  heads  at  his  majesty's  mercy, 
■Ao  laii  MS  under  his  feet — who  had  made  us  but 
ttmmis  at  will  of  our  liberties  and  our  estates.  A  nd 
Ihtagh  I  cannot  but  approve  of  mercy  as  a  great 
nrtue  tn  any  prince,  yet  J  heartily  pray  it  prove  a 
pneedent  as  safe  and  useful  to  thts  oppressed  stale 
u  that  afjuattce  V* 

The  loree  and  condensation  of  these  passages 
ire  wonderfol  indeed.  But  what  follows  is  yet 
■ore  striking,  when  taken  as  a  great  appeal  to 
theratare. 

''Mr.  Speaker,  blasted  may  that  tongue  be 
that  shall  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from  the 
gtoiy  of  those  halcyon  days  our  fathers  enjoy- 
ed during  the  government  of  that  ever-blessed, 
lever-to-be-forgotten  royal  Elizabeth .  But  cer- 
tainly I  may  safely  say,  without  detraction,  it 


•  Thew  are  tb«  pnecdrnM  ftUodad  to  by  Goodwin,  m 
IniBff  kwa  «|«d  •*  by  Jolu  Pjb  ia  th«  bejpiwiH  ^  ^ 

iMfPlriiUMSb* 


was  much  advantage  to  the  peace  and  pnis- 
perity  of  her  reign,  that  the  great  examples  of 
Empson  and  Dudley  were  tlien  fresh  in  memo- 
ry.  The  civility  of  our  law  tells  us  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  but  then  only  is  the  state 
secure  when  judges,  their  ministers,  Hare  do  none. 
Since  our  times  hacc  found  the  want  of  such  exam' 
pies,  His  fit  we  leave  some  to  posterity  !  God  for- 
bid all  should  be  thought  or  found  guihy  ;  there 
are  doubtless  some  ringleaders ;  let  us  sift  them 
out.  In  public  goveriiinent,  to  pass  by  tlio  no- 
cent  is  equal  injustice  as  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent. An  omission  of  that  duty  now  will  be  a 
guilt  in  us,  render  us  shamed  in  history,  and  cursed 
by  posterity.  Our  gracious,  and,  in  that  act  of 
voluntary  justice,  most  ghirious  king,  hath  giv- 
en up,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  afflicted  people, 
the  authors  uf  their  ruins.     Thk  powkr  op  vd- 

TURE   PRE8ERVATI0M  18    .NOW  IN  IB.       Et  qui  nSU 

scrvat  patriam  cum  potest,  idem  tradit  dcstruenti 
patriam.  What  though  we  cannot  restore  the 
damage  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  may  yet  re- 
pair the  breaches  in  the  bounds  of  monarchy  ; 
though  it  be  with  our  loss  and  charge,  we  shall  so 
leave  our  children's  children  fenced  as  with  a  ttall 
of  safety,  by  the  restoration  of  our  laws  to  their 
ancient  vigour  and  lustre ! 

•*  Tis  too  true  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  rev- 
enues of  the  crown,  sold  outright,  would  scarce 
remunerate  the  injuries  or  repay  the  losses  of 
this  suffering  nation  since  the  pronouncing  of 
that  fatal  sentence.  What  proportionable  sat- 
isfaction, then,  can  this  Commonwe<iIth  receive 
in  the  punishment  of  a  few  inconsiderable  de- 
linquents !  But  *tis  a  rule  valid  in  law,  and  ap- 
proved in  equity,  that  Qui  non  habenl  in  crume- 
nd,  luant  in  corpore ;  and  'tis,  without  all  ques- 
tion, so  in  policy,  that  exemplary  punishments 
conduce  more  to  the  safety  of  a  state  than  pecuniary 
reparations.  Hope  of  mipunity  lulls  every  bad 
great  officer  into  security  for  his  time  ;  and  who 
teould  not  venture  to  raise  a  On  tunc,  when  the  al- 
lurements of  honour  and  wealth  are  so  prevalent,  if 
the  worst  that  can  fall  be  but  restitution  only! 
We  see  the  bad  cflccts  of  this  bold  erroneous 
opinion.  What  iras,  at  first,  but  corrupt  law,  is 
since,  by  enetmragcment  taken  from  their  impuni- 
ty, become  false  doctrine.  The  pc^ople  are  taught 
in  pulpits  •  that  they  have  no  property  ;'  kings 
instructed  in  that  destructive  principle  'that 
all  is  theirs  ;*  and  it  is  thence  deduced  into  ne- 
cessary state  policy,  and  whispered  in  conniMl, 
*  that  he  is  no  monarch  who  is  bounded  by  any 
law.' 

"By  these  bad  consequences  the  best  of 
kings  hath  been,  by  the  infusion  of  such  poi- 
sonous positions,  diverted  from  the  sweet  in- 
clinations of  his  own  natural  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  the  very  essence  of  a  king  having  been 
taken  from  him,  which  is  the  preservation  of 
his  people.  And  whereas  salus  popvli  is,  or 
should  be,  svprema  lex,  the  power  of  undoing 
us  is  masked  under  the  style  of  royal  preroga- 
tive. And  is  it  not  high  time  for  us  to  make 
examples  of  the  first  authors  of  this  subverted 
law — bad  counsel — worse  doctrine  1  Let  no 
man  think  to  divert  us  from  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice by  poisoning  the  clear  streams  of  our  af- 
fections with  jealous  fears  of  his  majesty's  in- 
terruptions if  we  look  too  high.     Shall  wb 

THBBBKORB  DOUBT  OF  JUSTICE,  BBCAUSB  WB  HAVE 

HBBO  or  0BBAT  juiTicB  ?    We  uwy  be  confi- 
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pie  welcomed  the  event  with  bonfires  and  ev- 
ery mark  of  joy.* 

Meanwhile  Pym  had  abated  none  of  his  ex- 
ertions in  preparing  for  the  impending  trial  of 
Strafford.  A  masterly  series  of  twenty-eight 
articles  of  impeachment  had  been  drawn  np  by 
ItfBself  and  St.  John,  in  which  fourteen  years 
of  Sirafford's  life  were  sec  forth  with  wonder- 
ful force  and  precision ;  Mending  offences  of 
various  degrees,  but  so  planned  as  to  exhibit 
through  them  all  the  one  grand  offence  charged 
upon  the  earl— hiji  ^itempi  to  subvert  the  funda- 
■KJiIci  law»  of  fhe  emmirv.  Information  was 
DOW  conveyed  that  Sir  George  Radcliffe  was 
mainly  relied  upon  by  Strafford  for  the  proof 
of  his  answers,!  and  Pym,  well  knowing  Rad- 
okfie  to  have  been  the  wretched  instrument  of 
Che  lord-deputy's  guilt  throughout,  instantly 
aharged  high  treason  upon  him  also.  Radcliffe 
aborUy  afU;r  escaped  ;  but  an  extract  from 
1^*8  speech  ia  presenting  the  articles  against 
hun  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate  here. 

^  The  earl,"  my  k>rds,  '<  is  charged  as  an  au- 
thor; Sir  George  Raddifle  as  an  instrument 
aad  subordinate  actor.  The  influence  of  supe- 
rior planets  is  often  augmented  and  enforced, 
tet  seldom  mitigated,  by  the  concarrence  of 
the  inferior,  where  merit  doth  arise,  not  from 
well  doing,  but  from  ill.  The  officiousness  of 
ministers  will  rather  add  to  the  malignity  of 
their  instructions  than  diminish  it,  that  so  they 
nay  more  fully  ingratiate  themselves  with  those 
npon  whom  they  depend.  In  the  crimes  com- 
aiited  by  the  earl,  there  appears  more  haughti- 
■eas  and  fierceness,  being  acted  by  his  own 
principles.  Those  motions  are  ever  strongest 
which  ajw  nearer  the  primum  mobiU.  But  in 
those  of  Sir  George  liadcliffe  there  seems  to 
be  more  baseness  and  servility,  having  resign- 
ed and  subjected  himself  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  cormpt  will  of  another.  The  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford hath  not  been  bred  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  having  ttnmger  lusta  and 
wmtaiom§  to  mekc,  and  less  knowledge  to  restrain 
him,  might  more  easily  be  transported  from  the 
nile.  Sir  George  Kadcliffc,  in  his  natural  tem- 
ner  and  disposition  being  more  moderate,  and, 
Of  his  education   and  profession,  better  ac- 

S tainted  with  the  grounds  and  directions  of 
e  law,  was  carried  into  his  offences  by  a 
laoro  immediate  concurrence  of  will,  and  a 
Dope  oorrupt  suppression  of  his  own  reason 
and  judgraest.  My  tords,  as  both  these  have 
been  partners  ia  offending,  so  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Commons  they  may  be  put  under  such 
irial  and  examination,  and  other  proceedings 
of  justice,  as  may  bring  theni  both  to  partake 
of  a  deserved  punishment,  for  the  safety  and 
jood  of  trath  kingdoms." 

As  the  trial  of  Strafford  approached,  the  king 
Bade  an  efibrt  to  save  him  by  a  compromise 
with  Ute  leaders  of  the  opposition.  White- 
lodke^s  acooont  of  this  negutiatiunt  is  unsatis- 


*  8m  Put  Bfit-,  and  Stat.  10,  Cur.  1.,  c.  t.    CUran- 
4m^  HMt.,  Tol.  i.,  ML  M7. 

t  8m  CteraBdon'ii  Hitt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  377. 

i  These  are  kia  worda :  *'  fiut  there  won  a  propoaal  (the 

flnbject  of  roacb  dieoiane)  to  panevent  nil  thia  trouble,  and 

f«  laetuia  the  Earl  of  StraflTord  to  his  former  faroor  and 

haour.  if  th«  king  woald  prefer  mom  of  the  graodeec  tu  of- 

I  at  coart,  wbertb^  8trallbnl*8  cnemiea  shuald  becoone 

Mida,  and  the  king'*  den!  res  be  promoted.    It  wet, 

—  sboald  be  ■»!•  lucd-treaeurer,  the  Lord  Say 

0r  of  the  wavda,  Mr.  Fym  ohucellar  of  tha  Exchequer, 


factory  and  obscure;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
from  some  extracts  I  shall  now  make  from 
Clarendon,  a  just  notion  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion may  be  arrived  at.  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, since  it  has  been  made  matter  of 
grave  accusation  against  the  virtue  of  Pym  and 
Hampden  by  a  viTiter*  who  is  not  less  distin- 
guished by  his  genius  than  his  zeal. 

'*  From  the  time,"  says  the  noble  historian, 
*'  that  there  was  no  more  fear  of  the  Archbish- 
op of  CanterlNiry,  nor  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, nor  of  any  particular  men  who  were  like 
to  succeed  them  in  favour,  all  who  had  been 
active  in  the  court  or  in  any  service  for  the 
king  being  totally  dispirited,  and  most  of  them 
to  be  disposed  to  any  vile  offices  against  him, 
the  great  patriots  thought  they  might  be  able  to  do 
their  country  better  service  if  they  got  the  places 
and  preferments  in  the  court^^  and  so  prevent  the 
evil  eotuuels  vhick  had  used  to  spring  from  thenct. 
.  .  .  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  to  be  treasurer ; 
in  order  to  which,  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
already  desired  the  king  to  receive  the  staff. 
And  so  the  treasury  was  for  the  present  pot 
into  commission.  Mr.  Pym  was  to  be  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer.  .  .  .  These  two  were  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  king-s  revenue  to  be  lib- 
erdly  provided  for,t  and  honourably  increased 

Mr.  Ho]li«  eecretarj  of  atate,  Mr.  Hampden  tutor  to  the 
frinoe  ;  ochere  to  have  other  places.  In  order  wherennto, 
the  Bishop  of  London  resifnea  up  his  treasurer's  staff,  the 
Lord  Cottington  his  pkre  of  the  master  of  the  wards,  and 
the  rr«t  were  easily  to  be  voided.  But  whether  upon  the 
king's  alteration  of  his  mind,  or  by  whatever  means  it  came 
to  pass,  is  uncertain,  these  things  were  not  effected,  aad 
the  great  men  baffled  therel^  liecame*  the  more  incensed 
and  violent  against  the  earl,  ioining  with  the  Sroteh  coas- 
missioners,  who  were  implacable  against  him.**  The  blank 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  left  for  Lord  Bedford's  name. 

*  Mr.  Soulhe^-,  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

t  In  the  spurious  editions  of  Lord  Clarendon — that  is,  ia 
every  edition  published  before  the  Oxford  one  of  18S0,  thia 
passage  stands  thus:  **if  they  got  the  places  and  prefer* 
menta  of  the  court /or  tkemttlveg.       See  Hiat.,  vol.  t. ,  p.  3W. 

X  I  may  here  quote  the  charge  which  is  subseqoentiy 
brought  hy  Clarendon  (voL  iv.,  p.  438-430)  against  the 
memory  of  Pym,  and  which  I  have  already  (p.  140)  adverted 
to.  "  Tlie  king  at  one  time  intended  to  make  Mr.  Pna 
chancellor  of  the  Ewhequer,  for  which  he  received  hia 
majesty's  promise,  and  made  a  return  of  a  suitable  profea> 
aion  of  his  eemoe  and  devotion ;  and  thereujion.  the  other 
being  no  seoret,  tttmeyekat  declined  from  that  skarpne$t  m 
the  nouer  tokieh  ims  more  popiUar  tham  any  »uin'«,  amd  mmd* 


Mme  overture  t  to  provide  for  the  glory  and  evlemdour  of  the 
crowm ;  «a  which  he  had  to  ill  euceetet  that  ku  interest  ami 
refutaliom  then  visibly  akatedt  and  he  found  that  ha  was 
much  better  able  to  du  hurt  than  good,  which  wrought  very 
much  upon  him  to  melancholy,  and  complaint  of  the  violenee 
and  discomposure  of  the  people's  affections  and  infilinatioaa.** 
If  any  period  could  have  been  carefully  aelected  before  aa> 
other  with  a  view  to  prove  the  utter  falsehood  of  this  chaiyst 
It  had  been  this  very  time  named  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Pym'a 
interest  and  repute  with  the  C-ummons  was  never  so  extraor- 
dinary and  commanding  as  during  and  after  the  proceed- 
ings agaiiiat  Straflfurd,  nor  did  it  ever,  as  we  shall  see,  ia 
the  slightest  respect  abate  till  after  the  disastrous  reveraat 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Now  observe  upon 
what  the  sptte  of  Lord  Clarendon,  for  which  truly  there  was 
natural  and  suflk.ient  rsuse,  seems,  with  even  less  reaaoa 
than  on  the  wordsi  quoted  at  p.  MU,  to  ha%e  tmmped  up  all 
this.  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  entitled  "Tlie  Diurnall 
Occurrences  of  biith  Hoos^  from  the  3d  of  Novemlier,  1040, 
to  the  3d  of  November,  lOtI,'*  I  fiud  laentien  made  of  a  da- 
twte  respceliug  ship-inoiiey  and  toauoge  and  p«»undag«, 
which  took  place  on  the  Jl^lh  of  November,  IWO,  and  in 
which  aome  words  spoken  by  Selden  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing froBi  Pym.  The  roaMr  will  recollect  that  the  very 
step  he  here  recommends  was  stated  by  him  to  be  on  tha 
eve  of  being  taken  wheu  the  third  Psriiament  was  dissolved. 
**  That  rooruiag,  also,  MasCer  Pym,  the  great  Parliament 
man,  declare*!  that  they  would  make  the  king  the  nchaat 
king  in  all  Christen^orae  ;  and  that  thay  had  no  other  m- 
teniioa,  but  that  he  Ihould  continue  their  king  to  govern 
Ihem ;  and  presaed  he  might  have  tnonage  and  pouBdua 
granted  kim  by  ast  of  Farliamtat,  which  took  wall  ia  tha 
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aiKl  settled ;  and  that  this  might  be  the  bet- 
ur  done,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  prevailed  with 
the  ktn^,  uiion  the  removals  mentioned  before, 
to  mako  Oliver  St.  John  his  solicitor-general, 
which  his  majesty  readily  consented  to,  hoping 
g\iit  k€  urould  have  been  very  useful  in  the  present 
istiiinee  to  support  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  his  authority  was  then  great ; 
at  least,  that  he  would  be  ashamed  ever  to  ap- 
pear in  any  thing  that  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  crown.  And  he  became  immediately 
possessed  of  that  office  of  great  trust,  and  was 
80  well  qualified  for  it  at  that  time,  by  bis  fast 
and  rooted  malignity  against  the  government, 
that  he  lost  no  credit  with  his  party,  out  of  any 
apprehension  or  jealousy  that  he  would  change 
his  side  ;  and  he  made  good  their  confidence, 
not  in  the  le^st  degree  abating  his  malignant 
spirit,  or  dissembling  it,  but  with  the  same  ob- 
stinacy opposed  every  thing  which  might  ad- 
vance the  ldng*8  service,  when  he  was  his  so- 
licitor, as  ever  he  had  done  before.  The  Lord 
Say  was  to  be  master  of  the  wards,  and  Den- 
zil  Hollis  secretary  of  state.  Thus  far  the  in- 
trigue for  preferments  was  entirely  complied  vnth ; 
arSi  it  is  great  pity  that  it  was  not  fully  execu- 
ted, that  the  king  might  have  had  some  able  men 
to  have  advised  or  assisted  him,  which  probably 
these  very  men  would  have  done  after  they  had 
been  so  thoroughly  engaged.  .  .  .  But  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  en- 
ter into  the  treasury  till  the  revenue  was  in 
some  degree  settled ;  at  least,  the  bill  for  ton- 
nage and  poundage  passed,  with  all  decent  cir- 
cumstances, arfd  for  life ;  which  both  he  and 
Mr.  Pym  did  very  heartily  labour  to  eflPect,  and 
had  in  their  thoughts  many  good  expedients  by 
which  they  intended  to  raise  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  And  none  of  them  were  very  solicitous  to 
take  their  promotions  before  some  other  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  some  of  the  rest  of  their 
chief  companions,  who  would  be  neither  well 
pleased  with  their  so  hasty  advancement  be- 
fore them,  nor  so  submissive  in  the  future  to 
follow  their  dictates.  Hampden  was  a  man 
they  could  not  leave  unprovided  for,  and  there- 
fore there  were  several  designs,  and  very  far 
driven,  for  the  satisfaction  and  promotion  of 
him,  and  Essex,  and  Kimbolton,  and  others, 
thovgh  not  80  fully  concluded  as  those  before 
mentioned.  For  the  hinges  great  end  was,  by 
these  compliances,  to  save  the  life  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  to  vreserve  the  Church  from  ruin  ; 
for  nobody  thougnt  the  archbishop  in  danger  of 
his  life.  And  there  U)ere  few  of  the  persons  men- 
tiojud  before  who  thought  their  preferments  would 
do  them  much  good  if  the  earl  were  suffered  to  live ; 
but  in  that  of  the  Church,  the  major  part  even  of 
those  persons  would  have  been  willing  to  have  sat- 
isfied the  king,  the  rather  because  they  had  no 
reason  to  think  the  two  Houses,  or,  indeed, 
either  of  them,  could  have  been  induced  to 
have  pursued  the  contrary.  And  so  the  contin- 
ued and  renewed  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  made  the  king  well  contented 


IIoQW  ;  but  Mtood  atpm  it  to  hame  rrievamnt  fust  reformed, 
AMD  so  IT  WAS  LIPT  AT  LABOI.''  8o  that  here,  immedi- 
ately after  Strafford  and  Land  had  been  yielded  to  the  Tow- 
•r,  and  lung  before  any  oofflpromiae  ci  office  wan  thoojriit  of, 
we  find  Pym  ainiply  recommeDdinf  what  the  third  Parlia- 
Bent  wished  to  have  done,  witk  a  condition  which  it  it  eves 
poeaible  that  Parliament  woold  have  dispeaaed  with ;  and 
this  is  twisted  into  the  charge  first  qpoted,  to  gratify  the 
■pUan  and  spita  of  a  personl  and  pditieal  o^poiMl. 


(as  the  other  reasons  prevailed  with  the  other 
persons)  that  the  putting  of  those  promotions  in 
^actice  should  be  for  a  time  suspended.***  And 
in  a  subsequent  passage,  Lord  Clarendon,  prob- 
ably without  intending  it,  supplies  some  very 
singular  and  serviceable  comments  on  his 
present  account  of  these  transactions.  **If 
that  stratagem,"  he  says,  **  of  winning  men  by 
places  had  been  practised  as  soon  as  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  at  York  to  call  a  Parliament 
(in  which,  it  was  apparent,  dangerous  attempts 
would  be  made,  and  that  the  court  could  not  be 
able  to  resist  those  attempts),  and  if  Mr.  Pym» 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Hollis  had  been  then 
preferred  with  Mr.  Saint  John  before  they  were 
desperately  embarked  in  their  desperate  de^ 
signs,  and  had  innocence  enough  about  them  U 
trust  the  king  and  be  trusted  by  him  (having  yet 
contracted  no  personal  animosities  against 
him),  it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  either 
have  been  made  instruments  to  have  done  good 
service,  or  at  least  been  restrained  from  En- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  royal  building,  for 
supporting  whereof  they  were  placed  as  princi- 
pal pillars.  But  the  rule  the  king  gave  him- 
self (very  reasonable  at  another  tim^,that  they 
shouM  first  do  service,  and  compass  this  or  thai 
thing  for  him,  before  they  should  receive  favour, 
was  then  very  unseasonable ;  since,  besides  that 
they  could  not  in  truth  do  him  that  service  with* 
out  the  qualification,  it  could  not  be  expected 
they  would  desert  that  side,  by  the  power  of 
which  they  were  sure  to  make  themselves  con- 
siderable, without  an  unquestionable  mark  of 
interest  in  the  other,  by  which  they  were  to 
keep  up  their  power  and  reputation.  And  so, 
whilst  the  king  expected  they  should  manifest  their 
inclinations  to  his  service  by  their  temper  and  nu^ 
eration  in  those  proceedings  that  most  offended 
him,  and  they  endeavoured,  by  doing  all  the  kmri 
they  could,  to  make  evident  the  power  they  had  Is 
do  him  good,  he  grew  so  far  disobliged  and  provO' 
ked  that  he  could  not  in  honour  gratify  them,  and 
they  so  obnoxious  and  guilty  that  they  cooU 
not  think  themselves  secure  in  his  favour ;  .and 
thence,  according  to  the  policy  and  method  of 
injustice,  combined  to  oppress  that  power  thej 
had  injured,  and  to  raise  a  security  for  them- 
selves by  disenabling  the  king  to  question  their 
transgressions."! 

Now  surely  there  cannot  remain  a  donbt,  af> 
ter  a  careful  observation  of  these  extracts,  of 
the  precise  nature  and  conduct  of  the  "  com- 
promise" which  Whitelocke  has  so  imperfectly 
and  obscurely  stated.  It  is  quite  clear  thai 
Pym  and  Lord  Bedford  never  for  an  instant 
contemplated  the  restoration  of  StrafiTord  as 
their  condition  of  entering  office.  It  is  here 
acknowledged  that  the  thought  of  office  was 
only  entertained  by  the  patriots  on  the  under- 
standing that  Straflford  and  Laud,  with  all  then 
evil  counsels,  were  silenced  forever ;  and  it  ia 
proved,  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  opposition  had  sufficient  faith  in 
their  leaders  to  see  them  assume  office  witli- 
out  the  fear  that  they  would  *'  change  sides." 
Doubtless,  vfhen  the  negotiation  was  first  en- 
tered on,  some  pledge  for  what  is  called  by 
Clarendon  the  **  security  of  the  Chnrch  *'  waa 
given  by  Pym,  since  there  was  nothing  in  hia 

*  Hiat.,  vol.  i.,  m.  MS-S71. 

t  Hint.  onubsL,  VOL  it.,  ^  eo,  u. 
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opinions  on  that  subject*  that  should  have  rais- 
ed up  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  The  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  England,  as  it  existed 
in  that  day,  apart  from  Laud's  gross  adminis- 
tration, and  as  it  exists  now,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  Erastian  in  theory,  and  almost  wholly 
Erastian  in  practice.  But,  admitting  that  such 
«  pledge  wjis  given,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  neither  Pym  nur  Lord  Bedford  would  con- 
teat  to  treat  with  the  king  on  any  narrow  or 
personal  consideration — the  people  were  to 
have  a  secure  guarantee  for  a  thoroughly  and 
eompletcly  popular  ministry.  **  Neither  of  them 
were  very  solicitous  to  take  their  promotions 
before  accommodations  were  provided  for  the 
rest  of  their  chief  companions.*'  And  why  was 
the  whole  negotiation  suddenly  broken  off! 
Because  of  a  "  continued  and  renewed  violence 
ia  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,*'  is 
the  distinct  reply  of  Clarendon  ;  because  none 
of  the  popular  statesmen  **  thought  their  prefer- 
aient  would  do  them  much  good  if  the  carl 
were  suffered  to  live."  It  is  true  that  the 
aamc  writer,  in  another  part  of  his  voluminous 
work,  has  apparently  a  partial  contradiction  of 
this ;  but  its  precise  terms  are  worth  notice. 
**  The  Earl  of  Bedford  secretly  undertook  to  his 
ni^esty  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  life  should 
be  preserved,  and  to  procure  his  revenue  to  be 
settled  as  amply  as  any  of  his  progenitors."! 
.Here  Pym's  name  is  omitted,  and  the  **  secre- 
cy** of  the  undertaking  alluded  to  would  seem  to 
imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  I^rd  Bedford  to 
his  political  associates.  Now  Clarendon  is  not 
the  t»est  authority  to  receive  such  an  accusa- 
tion from.  Laud,  though  he  was  then  a  pris- 
oner, had  ample  opportunity  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  state  of  parlies  and  affections, 
and  his  testimony  may  be  taken  with  greater 
confidence.  He  accuses  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
with  remaining  "savagely"  intractable  respect- 
ing the  death  of  Strafford.  •*The  earl,"  he 
■ays,  in  his  diary,  '*  being  thus  laid  low,  and  his 
great  services  done  in  Ireland  made  part  of  his 
accusation,  I  cannot  but  observe  two  things : 
the  one,  that  upon  Sunday  morning  before,  Fran- 
cis, earl  of  Bedford  (having  about  a  month  before 
lost  his  second  son,  in  whom  he  most  joyed), 
died,  the  smallpox  striking  into  his  brain.  This 
lord  was  one  of  the  main  plotters  of  Strafford's 
death ;  and  I  know  where  he,  with  other  lords, 
tiefiire  the  Parliament  sat  down,  resolved  to 
have  his  blood.  But  God  would  not  lei  him  live 
tg  imkt  joy  therein^  but  cut  him  off  in  the  morn- 
ing, whereas  the  bill  for  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 
death  was  not  signed  till  night,"  dLC. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  im- 
partial men  must  come  respecting  this  much-dis- 
puted passage  of  history— that  whatever  shape 
or  ultimate  purpose  these  proposed  changes 
might  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
they  have  left  unsullied  the  motives  of  Pym  and 
Hampden.    With  the  king  the  negotiation  may 

*  "  In  tb«  HoQM  of  CoramouM,  though  of  the  chief  lead- 
en, Naihaaiel  FieoQea  and  jruung  Sir  Harry  Vaiie,  and 
•horUv  after  Mr.  Ilainpdea  (who  hud  not  boture  owned  il), 
war*  believed  to  be  for  root  and  branch  ;  which  grew  ehuri- 
]j  after  ft  couimim  ezpreMion,  and  ducovery  of  the  several 
tmapera  ;  yef  Mr.  Pyai  w»  not  of  tkat  mind^  nor  Mr.  llul- 
lit,aoranjruf  the  Northern  ra«fu,uorth<i3ie  litwyentwhu drove 
mm  m*mt  furiously  with  them  :  all  of  tehum  were  pleased  totth 
^  govermmtnt  itself  of  the  C4atrcA.^— Clare ndou'ti  History 
d  thm  Rebelliuo,  vul.  ir,  J».  410.    See  afterward  vol.  iv.,  p. 
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have  been  merely  a  stratagem  of  despair,  but 
with  the  patriots  it  was  entertained  with  a  sin- 
cere and  bond  jHe  hope  of  serving  the  cause, 
and  possibly  of  saving  the  king.  Happy  would 
the  issue,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  for 
England ;  but,  whether  or  no,  little  did  Pym 
and  Hampden  then  deserve  to  have  it  said  of 
them,  in  after  times,  that  they  only  "wanted 
places  and  power;  and  being  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  they  determined  upon  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  man  with  whom,  if  they 
might  have  been  taken  into  office,  they  were 
willing  to  have  coalesced."*  Granting,  for  an 
instant,  that  it  were  possible  to  reconcile  such 
a  charge  with  our  impressions  of  virtue  of  the 
accused,  how  could  it  consist  with  their  undis- 
puted genius  1  They  had  been  shortsighted 
ibols,  and  not  wise  statesmen,  to  have  hazard- 
ed such  an  outrage  on  that  people  whose  confi- 
dence had  given  them  their  power.  Mr.  South- 
ey  is  an  able  and  unflinching  defender  of  his 
party ;  but  when  he  sees  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing this  remark,  he  will  be  the  last  to  re- 
fuse such  a  concession  to  truth,  f 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  now  moved 
gradually  forward,  and  ut  last,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  the  trial  was  opened  in  Westminster 
Hall.  That  mighty  scene  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, t  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  pre- 
sent some  memorable  passages  from  the  speech- 
es of  the  second  chief  actor  in  it,  the  accuser 
Pym.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  charges  and  answers. 

"  My  lords,"  said  Pym,  rising  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  ♦'  we  stand  here  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgess- 
es, now  assembled  for  the  commons  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  we  are  ready  to  make  good  that 
impeachment  whereby  Thomas,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, stands  charged  in  their  name,  and  in  the 
names  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  with 
high  treason. 

*•  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great  cause,  and  we 
might  sink  under  the  weight  of  it,  and  be  as- 
tonished with  the  lustre  of  this  noble  assembly^ 
if  there  were  not  in  the  cause  strength  and  vig- 
our to  support  itself  and  to  encourage  us.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  king  ;  it  concerns  his  maj- 
esty in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in  the 
safety  of  his  person,  in  the  stability  of  bis 
crown.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  kingdom ;  it  con- 
cerns not  only  the  peace  and  prosperity,  but 
even  the  being  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  that 
piercing  eloquence,  the  cries  and  groans,  and 
tears  and  prayers,  of  all  the  subjects  assisting 
us.  We  have  the  three  kingdoms,  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  travail  and  agita- 
tion with  us,  bowing  themselves,  like  the  hinds 
spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast  out  their  sorrows, 

"Truth  and  goodness,  my  lords — they  are 
the  beauty  of  the  soul ;  ihey  are  the  protection 
of  all  created  nature  ;  they  are  the  image  and 
character  of  God  upon  the  creatures.  This 
beauty  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost ;  but 
yet  there  are  none  so  wicked  but  thev  desire  to 
march  under  the  show  and  shadow  of  it,  though 
they  hate  the  reality. 


*  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

t  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  llun.f'ii  vii'w  of  thii  mat- 
ter (Hiitiiry.  vol.  v.,  p.  3(i4.  quarto  ed.;  d(»ca  not  materially 
differ  from  that  which  I  have  t  ikan. 

%  Life  of  Straffurd,  p.  133,  194. 
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"  This  unhappy  earl,  now  the  object  of  your 
lurdships'  justice,  hath  taken  as  much  care, 
hath  used  as  much  cunning,  to  set  a  face  and 
countenance  of  honesty  and  justice  upon  his 
actions,  as  he  hath  been  negligent  to  observe 
the  rules  of  honesty  in  the  performance  of  all 
these  actions.  My  lords,  it  is  the  greatest 
baseness  of  wickedness  that  it  dares  not  look 
in  its  own  colours,  nor  be  seen  in  its  natural 
countenance.  But  virtue,  as  it  is  amiable  in 
all  respects,  so  the  least  is  not  this,  that  it  putt 
a  nobleness,  it  puts  a  bravery  upon  the  mind,  and 
lifts  it  afiove  hopes  and  fears,  abdoe  favour  and 
displeasure.  It  makes  it  always  uniform  and  con- 
stant to  itself.  The  service  commanded  me  and 
my  colleagues  here  is  to  take  off  those  vizards 
of  truth  and  uprightness  which  hath  been  sought 
to  be  put  upon  this  cause,  and  to  show  you  his 
actions  and  his  intentions  in  their  own  natural 
blackness  and  deformity. 

**  My  lords,  he  hath  put  on  a  visard  of  truth 
in  these  words,  wherein  he  says  *  that  he  should 
be  in  his  defence  more  careful  to  observe  truth 
than  to  gain  advantage  to  himself.'  He  says 
he  would  endure  any  thing  rather  than  be  saved 
by  falsehood. 

*'  It  was  a  noble  and  brave  expression  if  it  were 
really  true. 

**  My  lords,  he  hath  likewise  put  the  vizard 
of  goodness  on  his  actions  when  he  desires  to 
recite  his  services  in  a  great  many  particulars, 
as  if  they  were  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  state,  whereas  we  shall  prove  them  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous. 

*'  It  is  left  upon  mo,  my  lords,  to  take  off 
these  vizards,  and  appearances  of  truth  and 
goodness,  in  that  part  of  his  answer  which  is 
the  preamble ;  and  that  I  shall  do  with  as  much 
faithfulness  and  brevity  as  I  can. 

*'  The  first  thing,  my  lords,  that  I  shall  ob- 
Berve  in  the  preamble,  is  this  :  That  having  re- 
cited all  those  great  and  honourable  offices 
which  he  hath  done  under  his  majesty,  he  is 
bold  to  affinn  that  he  hath  been  careful  and 
faithful  in  the  execution  of  them  all. 

**  My  lords,  if  he  might  be  his  own  witness 
and  his  own  judge,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would  be 
acquitted.  It  is  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  the 
adulterous  woman, '  that  she  wipes  her  mouth,' 
and  says  'she  had  done  no  evil.'  Here  is  a 
wiping  of  the  mouth,  here  is  a  verbal  expression 
of  honesty.  But,  my  lords,  the  foulness  and 
unjustness  will  never  be  wiped  off,  neither  from 
his  heart  nor  from  his  actions — I  mean  for  the 
time  past :  God  may  change  him  for  the  time 
to  come !" 

With  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and  in  the 
same  confident  and  inflexible  tone,  I^m  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  upon  the  various  parts  of 
Strafford's  **  apologetical  preamble.*'  Among 
other  allegations,  for  instance,  that  in  all  things 
he  had  ''endeavoured  the  honour  of  the  king.*' 
Here  the  accuser  exclaimed,  "  The  honour  of 
the  king !  My  lords,  we  say  it  is  the  honour 
of  the  king  that  he  is  the  father  of  his  people, 
that  he  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  and  it  can- 
not stand  with  his  honour  and  his  justice  to 
have  his  government  stained  and  polluted  with 
tyranny  and  oppression !"  Another  of  Straf- 
ford's allegaiionB  was,  that  by  his  means  many 
good  and  wholesome  laws  had  been  made  since 
bis  government  in  Ireland.   *•  Truly,  my  lords," 


said  Pym,  *'  if  we  should  consider  the  ]iartieo- 
lars  of  these  laws,  some  of  them  will  not  be 
found  without  great  exception.  But  I  shall 
make  another  answer.  Good  laws,  nay,  the 
best  laws,  are  no  advantage  when  wiU  is  set 
above  law ;  when  the  laws  have  force  to  biad 
and  restrain  the  subject,  but  no  force  to  reJieve 
and  comfort  him." 

Pym  then  proceeded  thus :  "  He  says  he  was 
a  moans  of  calling  a  Parliament  not  long  after 
he  came  to  his  government.  My  lords,  Parhor 
ments  without  Parliameniary  liberties  are  tfUi  « 
fair  and  plausible  way  into  bondojre.  That  I^- 
liament  had  not  the  libertie«  of  a  Parliament. 
Sir  Pierce  Crosby,  for  speaking  against  a  bill  in 
the  Commons'  House,  was  sequestered  from  the 
council-table,  and  committed  to  prison.  Sir  Jolui 
Clotworthy,  for  the  same  cause,  was  threatened 
that  he  should  lose  a  lease  that  he  had.  Mr. 
Barnewell,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  were 
threatened  they  should  have  troops  of  horse  pot 
upon  them  for  speaking  in  the  House.  Proziea 
by  dozens  were  given  by  some  of  his  favourites; 
and,  my  lords.  Parliaments  coming  in  wi^ 
these  circumstances,  they  be  grievances,  iii»> 
chiefs,  and  miseries ;  no  works  of  thanks  or 
honour." 

Strafford  had  urged  his  having  been  a  meant 
to  put  off  monopolies  and  other  burdensome  pro- 
jects from  the  subject,  upon  which  his  accuser 
observed  thus  bitterly :  *'  If  he  had  hated  the  in- 
justice of  a  monopoly  or  the  mischief  of  a  monop- 
oly, he  would  have  hated  it  in  himself— he  him- 
self would  have  been  no  monopolist.  Certainly » 
my  lords,  it  was  not  the  love  of  justice,  nor  the 
common  good,  that  moved  him.  And  if  he  were 
moved  by  any  thing  else,  he  had  his  rewanl. 
//  may  be  it  was  because  he  would  have  no  mm 
frripe  them  in  the  kingdom  but  himself;  kis  nwn 
harvest  crop  ipould  have  been  less  if  he  had  kmd 
shiirers.  Jt  may  be  it  was  becoMst  monopob^ 
hinder  trade ;  he  had  the  customs,  and  the  iemsJU 
of  the  customs  would  have  been  less.  When  W6 
know  the  particulars,  we  shall  make  a  fit  and 
proper  answer  to  them.  But  in  the  mean  time 
we  are  sure  that,  whatsoever  was  the  reasoUt 
it  was  not  justice,  nor  love  of  truth,  that  wan 
the  reason." 

Alluding  next  to  Strafford's  plea  that  he  had 
no  other  commission  but  what  his  predecesson 
had,  and  that  he  had  executed  that  oommission 
with  all  moderation,  the  orator  proceeded  tlinn 
powerfully :  **  For  the  commission,  it  was  no 
virtue  of  his  if  it  were  a  good  commission,  f 
shall  say  nothing  of  that.  But  for  the  second 
part — his  moderation  !  When  you  find  so  many 
imprisoned  of  the  nobility !  so  many  men,  soma 
adjudged  to  death,  some  executed  without  law ! 
when  you  find  so  many  public  rapines  on  tlio 
state,  soldiers  sent  to  make  good  his  decrees— 
so  nuiny  whippings  in  defence  of  monopolies— 
so  many  gentlemen  that  were  jurors,  because 
they  would  not  apply  themselves  to  give  ver- 
dicts on  his  side,  to  be  fined  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber— men  of  quality  to  be  disgraced,  set  on  tbn 
pillory,  and  wearing  papers,  and  such  things  (ai| 
It  will  appear  through  our  evidence) — can  jou« 
my  lords,  think  there  was  any  moderation  1 
And  yet  truly,  my  lords,  I  can  believe  that  if 
you  compare  his  courses  with  other  parts  of 
the  world  ungoverned,  he  will  be  found  beyond 
all  tyranny  and  harshness ;  but  if  you  compare 
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them  with  his  own  mind  and  dispositibn,  per- 
haps there  was  moderation  !  Habits,  we  say,  are 
more  perfect  than  acts,  because  they  be  near- 
est the  principle  of  actions.  The  habit  of  cruel- 
ty tM  himeeif  (no  doubt)  u  more  perfect  than  any 
act  of  cruelty  he  hath  committed ;  but  if  this  bo 
hia  moderation,  I  think  all  men  will  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  it.  I  may  truly  say  that  that  is 
Terified  in  him,  *  The  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel!'" 

Then,  aflcr  exposing  at  length,  and  with  sin- 
gular precision,  the  fallacies  respecting  reve- 
nue in  the  answers  of  Strafford,  Pym  took  up 
one  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  many 
churches  bad  been  built  since  his  government ; 
and  went  on,  "  Truly,  my  lords,  why  he  should 
liave  any  credit  or  honour  if  other  men  builded 
churches,  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  we  hear  of  no 
churches  he  hath  built  himself  1ft  indeed,  he 
liad  been  careful  to  have  set  up  good  preachers, 
that  would  have  stirred  up  devotion  in  men, 
and  made  them  desirous  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  by  that  means  made  more  churches, 
it  bald  been  something.  But  I  hear  nothing  of 
spiritual  edification,  nothing  of  the  knowledge 
of  Godf  that  by  his  means  hath  been  dispersed 
in  that  kingdom.  And  certainly  they  that  strive 
not  to  build  up  men*s  souls  in  a  spiritual  way 
of  edification,  let  them  build  all  the  material 
churches  that  can  be,  they  will  do  no  good  : 
God  is  not  worshipped  with  walls,  but  he  is 
worshipped  with  hearts.*' 

It  is  necessary  to  hasten,  however,  through 
many  remarkable  details  in  this  speech  to  the 
memorable  words  which  closed  it :  "  The  carl 
concludes,  my  lords,  with  a  desire  *  that  he  may 
not  be  charged  with  errors  of  his  understand- 
ing or  judgment,  being  not  bred  up  in  the  law  ; 
or  with  weakness,  to  which  human  nature  is 
subject.*  Truly,  my  lords,  it  would  be  far  from 
us  to  chaffe  him  with  any  such  mistakes !  No, 
my  torda,  we  ehatl  charge  him  with  nothing  but 
what  the  law  in  every  man^e  breast  condemns — the 
light  of  nature,  the  light  of  common  reason,  the 
rules  of  common  society.  And  this  will  appear 
in  ali  the  articles  which  my  colleagues  will  of- 
fer to  you." 

It  has  heen  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
work*  that  in  the  speeches  of  Pym  alone  will  be 
found  a  real  vindication  of  all  the  proceedings 
against  Strafford  up  to  the  exaction  of  his  life. 
From  them  alone  is  indeed  reflected  that "  flow- 
ing and  existing  light  of  the  public  welfare,** 
which  discovered  to  virtuous  statesmen  then 
what  was  requisite  to  be  done,  and  without 
which  now  our  sight  is  dull  and  feeble.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Pym,  and  of  all  the  managers 
Pym  alone,  argued  the  accusation  and  convic- 
tion of  the  ean  as  of  the  substance  of  eternal 
right,  in  opposition  to  the  technical  forms  which 
the  defence  assumed.  That  crisis  of  danger  to 
the  public  liberties  had  in  his  view  already  ar- 
rived, wherein,  by  every  precedent  of  great  and 
virtuous  statesmanship,  the  question  of  Jus- 
tick  reared  itself  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  law. 

Hence  it  was  that,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial — when  the  elo- 
quence, the  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  the  ob- 
yioos  bodily  sufTerings  of  the  noble  accused  had 
weighed  aa  much  in  his  favour  with  the  lords 
*  Lifa  of  btnflurd,  p.  120. 


his  judges  as  the  commandini;  intellect  and 
mournful  severity  of  his  features  had  prepos- 
sessed the  lady  spectators  on  his  side— Pym 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
announcing  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance 
respecting  Strafford,  presented  to  the  House 
certain  weighty  reasons  for  closing  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  earl  by  tho  legislative  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  of  attainder.  He  then  produced 
Vane*s  famous  notes,  in  proof  of  advice  from 
Strafford  given  to  tho  king  at  the  council-table, 
that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  by  which  Eng- 
land might  be  reduced  to  obedience  ;  and  mo- 
ved that  the  bill  of  attainder,  which  he  now  also 
produced,  should  be  read  a  first  time. 

Pym*s  motives  to  this  sudden  course  are  ob- 
vious. They  are  distinctly  explained  by  a  mo- 
tion which  he  submitted  to  the  House  six  days 
aAer,  when,  on  the  bringing  up  the  report  of 
the  bill  previous  to  its  third  reading,  he  prevail- 
ed with  the  House  to  pass,  unanimously,  a  pre- 
vious resolution,  **  That  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  hath  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  these  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical government  against  law.***  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  impeachment, 
and  on  the  discovery  of  yanc*s  notes,  the  poli- 
cy, no  less  than  the  necessity,  had  made  itself 
apparent  to  him,  of  fixing  the  case  of  Strafford 
on  wider  and  more  special  grounds  than'  were 
found  to  be  involved  in  a  very  strict  constmc- 
tion  of  the  old  statute  of  treasons.  Admitting 
this,  however,  nothing  is  so  vain  as  to  argue 
this  question  with  a  view  to  our  present  settle- 
ment of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  treason.  The 
rules  of  evidence,  and  legal  constructions  of 
statutes,  which  are  now  clearly  and  intelligibly 
defined,  were  then  recognised  doubtfully,  and 
freqnently  exceeded  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  people  at  least — accustomed  as  they  were 
to  perpetual  stretchings  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward by  constructive  interpretation — were  un- 
able to  attach  any  definite  sense  to  the  crime.f 
In  Pym's  refusal  even  to  risk  any  arbitrary  con- 
struction of  a  statute  which  might  thereafter 
be  turned  against  the  people,  we  see  only  a 
fresh  evidence  of  his  never-ceasing  care  of  the 
public  freedom,  which  he  would  not  consent  to 
endanger,  even  in  so  extraordinary  an  emer- 
gency, by  any  possible  invasion  of  the  securi- 
ties of  regular  jurisprudence.  He  resolved  on 
a  bill  of  attainder.  Bills  of  attainder  were  not 
then  unusual,  were  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
ordinary  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  and  the 
argument  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  an  act 
of  retrospective  punishment,  was  thoroughly 
answered  in  the  case  of  Strafford  by  the  course 
which  Pym  adopted.  The  histories  do  not 
mention  the  resolution  I  have  just  quoted,  but 
it  imbodies  his  grand  vindication.  It  plainly 
reduced  the  reasoning  of  Strafford  to  this,  that 
though  to  trangress  a  particular  law  is  a  crime, 
he  who  takes  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
overturn  the  whole  established  laws  had  no  lo* 
gal  warning  of  his  guilt,  and  therefore  was  no 
criminal.  Pym  only  waited  till  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proofs  he  advanced  under 
the  fif\eenth  article  of  the  impeachment  did  not 

*  So  JoornalB  of  I6ih  April,  I64r  ' 

t  Set  UalUm*!  Cuitrt.  lliit.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  14e. 
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amount  to  a  substantive  treason  under  the  stat- 
ute, when  it  is  very  clear  that  he  at  once  re- 
solved upon  this  course,  wisely  judging  it  bet- 
ter to  fix  the  guilt  of  Strafford  on  higher  and 
grander  considerations,*  and  to  bring  the  trea- 
son that  had  been  committed  against  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  im- 
mediate arbitration  of  what  he  justly  termed 
"  the  element  and  source  of  all  laws,  out  of 
which  they  are  derived  ;  the  end  of  all  laws,  to 
which  they  are  designed,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected."  With  this  view,  also,  he  inserted 
the  famous  proviso  in  the  bill,  that  the  present 
attainder  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  judg- 
es as  a  precedent  in  determining  the  crime  of 
treason.  Truly  has  Mr.  Godwin  saidf  that 
this  illustrates  emphatically  the  clearness  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  equality  of  his  temper 
through  the  whole  of  these  memorable  proceed- 
ings. 

Nothing  has  been  so  little  understood,  not  to 
say  grossly  misrepresented,  as  the  exact  course 
of  Pym  in  this  matter.  He  did  not  wait  till 
**  the  impeachment  had  obviously  failed ;"  he 
did  nor  wait  to  see  "  the  effect  of  Vane's  notes 
upon  the  lords ;"  he  did  not  at  last  hurry  the 
bill  of  attainder  through  the  lower  House  '*  with 
indecent  haste.*'  Clarendon's  assertions,  that 
the  bill  was  not  introduced  till  after  Strafford's 
defence  was  made,  and  that  then  it  was  "  re- 
ceived with  wonderful  alacrity,  and  inunedi- 
ately  read  the  first  and  the  second  time,  and 
so  committed,  which  was  not  usual  in  Parlia- 
ments,"t  are  simply  untruths.  Pym  introdu- 
ced the  bill  on  the  lOth  of  April,  when  it  was 
read  the  first  time ;  Vane's  notes  were  not  read 
in  Westminster  Hall  till  the  13th  of  April,  im- 
mediately before  Strafford's  defence ;  on  the 
day  following  (the  14th)  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  read  a  second  time ;  and  the  third  reading 
did  not  pass  till  the  21st  of  April. ^  Meanwhile 
Pym  and  St.  John  had  both  stated  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Commons  did  not  seek  '*  to 
decline  their  lordships'  justice  in  a  judicial 
way"||  by  submitting  the  bill  of  attainder  to 
them ;  and  ultimately  the  House  of  Lords  did 
m  fact  vote  upon  each  article  of  the  bill  judi- 
cially, and  not.  as  if  they  were  enacting  a  legis- 
lative measure ;  while  the  judges  themselves, 
on  a  solemn  reference  by  the  Lords  for  their 
opinion  whether  some  of  the  articles  charged 
upon  Strafford  amounted  to  treason,  answered 
unanimously  that  upon  all  which  their  lordships 
had  voted  to  be  proved,  they  considered  the 
earl  to  be  guilty  of  that  crime.  So  that,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  failure 
of  the  impeachment,  had  it  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. It  was  Pym  who  first  refused  to  sanc- 
tion that  proceeding  with  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority in  afler-times ;  and  to  him,  and  the  great 
men  who  acted  with  him,  be  awarded  the  praise 
of  having  thus  stamped  the  guilt  of  Strafford  as 
a  treason  against  the  people  rather  than  the 
king,  and,  while  they  guarded  with  profound 
and  sagacious  care  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  the  strict  authority  of  the  law,  of  having 
written  for  all  future  ages,  in  the  death  of 

*  See  these  consideratmae  argwl  «t  greater  length  in  the 
Life  of  Strafliird,  p.  126-IS9. 

t  Hiet.  of  th«  CommoDwealth,  toI.  i.,  p.  09. 

t  Hi«t.,Tol.i.,p.^tt8. 

^  See  the  Jooraali  of  thoee  dap ;  or  the  Old  Pari.  Hiit, 
vol  iz.,  p,  SM.         I  NalMa**  CoU«ottoBB,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IM. 


Strafford,  the  terrible  lesson  of  a  nation's  ret- 
ribution. 

I  now  return  to  the  last  day  of  the  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lords  still  pro- 
ceeded as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  lower  House.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  after  Lord  Strafford  had  delivered  the 
noble  and  affecting  burst  of  eloquence  with 
which  his  defence  concluded,  Pym  rose,  and, 
in  the  language  of  an  honest  writer*  who  was 
present,  "  made,  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  wise,  free 
speeches  that  ever  we  heard,  or  I  think  shall 
ever  hear.'*t  The  speech  was  indeed  extra- 
ordinary. It  seems,  by  all  the  accounts,  to 
have  been  delivered  with  the  evident  sense 
that  the  great  occasion  of  the  speaker's  life  had 
come,  and  that  with  him  it  now  finally  rested 
whether  or  not  the  privileges  so  long  contested, 
and  the  rights  so  long  misunderstood,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  should  win  at  last  their 
assured  consummation  and  acknowledgment 

"  My  lords,'*  he  began,  "  many  days  have 
been  spent  in  maintenance  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whereby  he  stands  charged  with  high 
treason  ;  and  your  lordships  have  beard  his  it- 
fence  with  patience,  and  with  as  much  favour 
as  justice  will  allow.  We  have  passed  throogh 
our  evidence  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  reraaios 
clearly  proved  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  kMth 
endeavoured^  by  his  wordst  actions^  and  emauib, 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arhirary  and  ttfrsat- 
nical  government. 

"  This  is  the  envenomed  arrowt  for  whidi 

he  inquired  in  the  beginning  of  his  replicatiea 

this  day,  which  hath  infected  all  his  blood; 

this  is  that  intoxicating  cup  (to  use  his  own 

I  metaphor)  which  hath  tainted  his  judgment  aid 

I  poisoned  his  heart !    From  hence  ms  infosed 

i  that   specifical  difference  which  turned  hit 

I  speeches,  his  actions,  his  counsels  into  trea- 

'  son ;  not  cumulative,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  il 

many  misdemeanors  could  make  one  treasos, 

but  formally  and  essentially.     It  is  the  eod 

that  doth  inform  actions,  and  doth  apecificate 

the  nature  of  them,  making  not  only  criminal, 

but  even  indifferent  words  and  actions  to  be 

treason  when  done  and  spoken  with  a  treasoo* 

able  intention. 

**  That  which  is  given  to  me  in  charge  is  Is 
show  the  quality  of  the  oflbnce,  how  heiooosit 
is  in  the  nature,  how  mischievous  in  the  effeet 
of  it ;  which  will  best  appear  if  it  be  examined  bj 
that  law  to  which  he  himself  appealed,  that  mi- 
versal,  that  supreme  law,  Salus  Popdu.  Thii 
the  element  of  all  laws,  out  of  which  they  an 

*  Baillie,  the  priDcipal  of  the  Glaegow  UaivtraUy. 

t  "  The  king ,'^  fiailHe  add*,  '*  never  heard  a  leaCvm  if » 
free  language  egainet  that  his  idolised  prerogativa.  Smm 
of  the  paanges,  and  no  more  but  suae,  and  theae  de&M 
I  send  you  in  print,  as  they  have  been  takan  in  ^eaktaf  kf 
some  hand." 

t  In  the  coramenoement  of  the  defence  whidi  had  Jat 
clueed,  Strafford,  obeerring  apoa  the  statement  of  kii  s^ 
cusera  that  separate  articles  in  the  impeachment  mighl  ki 
uo  treason  in  themseWes,  and  yet  oondnoe  to  the  pm  m 
treason,  had  said,  **  And  hence,  my  knds,  I  have  all  tloil 
watched  to  see  if  1  coold  find  that  potsooed  arrow  that  shssU 
envenom  all  the  rest— that  deadly  cup  of  wine  thai  sbodi 
intoxicate  s  few  alleged  inconveniences  and  miadesseaMii 
to  rnn  them  up  to  high  treasoa.**  Pym*a  remarks  ua  tfai 
and  other  important  paints  of  th^  dafiaca  ptovee  thtt  ii 
general  mansgemaat,  and  mnch  of  the  expreseiga,  this  grMl 
speech  of  hii  was  delivared  axtampora. 
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dfrived  ;  the  end  of  all  laws,  to  which  they  are  | 
designed,  and  in  which  they  arc  perfected.  How  i 
^  it  stands  in  opposition  to  tiiis  law  I  shall  en- 
<Searour  to  show,  in  some  considerations  which  ; 
J  fthall  present  to  your  lordships,  arising  out  of  i 
tiK  efideoce  which  hath  been  opened. 

'^  The  first  is  this :  it  is  an  offence  comprc- 1 
kending  all  other  olfcnees.     Here  you  shall  j 
iod  sereral  treasons,  murthcrs,  rapines,  op- 
perjuries.    The  earth  bath  a  semi- 
▼iitue,  whereby  it  doth  produce  all  herbs  i 
pi«m%  and  other  vegetables :  there  is  in  j 
crime  a  seminary  of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a 
;  and  if  you  consider  the  reasons  of  it,  it 
needs  be  so. 


*-  TV  /kir  is  that  tehieh  putt  a  difference  hehcixt 
g99d  sjcd  eril,  betviit  just  and  unjust.  If  you 
take  CKWjf  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  con- 
fmMsmiL.  Every  man  will  become  a  law  to  him- 
mif,  jducK,  in  t/u  depraved  condition  of  human  na- 
tmn,  muist  need*  produce  many  great  enormities. 
ImM  will  become  a  law,  and  enty  will  become  a 
lav  ;  evretamsness  and  ambition  will  become  laws ; 
amd  wkMi  diciettes,  what  decisions  such  laws  will 
prwimee,  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the  late  gov- 
of  IreUi^! 


The  law  hath  a  power  to  prevent,  to  re- 
to  repair  evils.  Without  this,  all  kinds 
•C  nidchief  and  distempers  will  break  in  upon 
a  state.  It  is  the  law  that  doth  entitle  the 
kag  to  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  peo- 
pk ;  it  entities  the  people  to  the  protection  and 
of  the  king.  It  is  God  alone  who  sub- 
by  himself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a 
al  dependence  and  relation.  He  was  a 
mK  man  that  said  that  the  king  subsisted  by  \ 
tut  field  that  is  tilled  :  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
pMfie  that  supports  the  crown.  If  you  take 
xvav  the  protection  of  the  king,  the  vigour  and 
ckerfolness  of  allegiance  wili  be  taken  away, 
thoogh  the  obligation  remain.  | 

"The  law  is  the  boundary,  the  measure,  be- ; 
tvoi  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's  I 
iMTtT.    Whilst  these  move  in  their  own  orbs,  > 
ibey  are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one  anoth- 
cr<— Ibe  prerogative  a  cover  and  defence  to  the 
Ifcxfy  of  the  people,  and  the  people,  by  their : 
ftvty,  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  pre- ' 
HfitiTe ;  bat  if  these  boonda  be  so  removed 
te  they  enter  into  contestation  and  conflict,  ■ 
oae  of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue :  if  the  pre- 
nptive  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberty  of 
Ike  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny  ;  if 
loerty  nodermine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow 
■»  aaarchy ." 

Tie  whole  compass  of  our  language  does  not 
ewain  a  nobler  description  of  law  than  this. 
It  km  indeed  been  justly  pronounced,  by  no 
ffnial  witness*  to  Pym's  memory,  to  combine 
Ike  splendour  of  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
tero  with  the  logical  force  of  Lord  Bacon's 
iniMiBd  'meditations.     It  has  even  greater 
Arae,  philosophy,  and  beauty,  when  viewed  in 
ictekm  to  the  wider  appeal  which  the  speaker  j 
kid  already  judged  it  necessary  to  make,  not 
kv  to  prevent  the  possibly  undue  stretching  > 
if  a  statute,  than  to  wither  and  destroy  the ' 
■Muuwis  assomption  of  the  accused — that 
ke.  forsooth,  was  a  pleader  for  the  law,  while 
Ike  very  principle  assumed  in  his  argument  is 
jfctf  of  haTing  laboured  to  overturn  all  hiw. 
•  Mr.  DnnMli  is  h»  CoMNBtaritt,  vol.  Jr.,  p.  4f7. 


It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  nothing 
more  strikinjsrly  imprfssos  itself  u|>f)ii  us,  in 
reading  Rusiiworth'^  roporl*  of  tliis  extraordi- 
nary speech,  than  tiio  instant  and  impressivo 
practical  a|)plication  to  the  defence  which  Straf- 
ford had  just  delivered,  with  wliich  all  the  grciit 
principles  and  abstract  truths  on  whicli  Pym 
must  have  thought  for  years,  now,  with  a  stuUs 
ly  vehemence,  rushed  forth  from  him.  This  it 
is,  as  with  the  greatest  orators,  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  a  subject,  no  mutter  how  over- 
whelming in  its  interests  and  proportions,  at  a 
single  glance ;  and  then,  out  of  an  armory  of 
words  and  thoughts,  collected  through  the  unti- 
ring exertions  of  a  life  of  observation  and  study, 
to  know  how  to  send  every  word  and  every 
thought  to  its  errand,  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark, 
with  unerring  aim.  The  tirst  of  the  noble  pas- 
sages which  follow  has  reference  to  what 
Straflbrd  had  said  in  his  defence  respecting 
Ireland— that  it  was  a  conquered  country,  and 
that  his  illegal  exertions  there  were  to  main- 
tain the  king's  absolute  sovereignty.  This 
was  as  good  an  argument  as  many  that  have 
been  since  advanced,  with  less  excuse,  for  sub- 
sequent oppressions  in  the  same  quarter ;  but 
mark  with  what  final  and  unanswerable  elo- 
quence Pym  crushes  every  such  80i>hisni  or 
pretension ! 

*'  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  all 
private  interests.  Your  honours,  your  lives, 
your  liberties,  and  estates  arc  all  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law.  Without  this,  every  man  hath 
a  like  right  to  any  thing  ;  and  such  is  the  con- 
dition iiito  which  the  Irish  were  brought  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  But  the  reason  which 
he  gave  for  it  hath  even  more  mischief  in  it 
than  the  thing  itself!  They  were  a  conquered 
nation  !  There  cannot  be  a  word  more  preg- 
nant and  fruitful  in  treason  than  that  word  is. 
There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  that  have 
not  been  conquered,  and  no  doubt  but  the  con- 
queror may  give  what  law  he  pleases  to  those 
that  are  conquered  ;  but  if  the  succeeding  pacts 
and  agreements  do  not  limit  and  restrain  that 
right,  what  people  can  be  secure  1  England  hath 
been  conquered,  and  Wales  hath  been  conquer- 
ed, and  by  this  reason  will  be  in  little  better 
case  than  Ireland.  If  the  king,  by  the  right  of  a 
conqueror,  gives  laws  to  his  people,  shall  not  the 
people,  by  the  same  reason,  be  restored  to  the  right 
of  the  conquered  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they  cant 
What  can  be  more  hurtful,  more  pernicious  to 
both,  than  such  propositions  as  these  T  And  in 
these  particulars  is  determined  the  first  consid- 
eration. 

**  The  second  consideration  is  this :  arbitra- 
ry power  is  dangerous  to  the  king's  person,  and 
dangerous  to  his  crown.  It  is  apt  to  cherish 
ambition,  usurpation,  and  oppression  in  great 
men,  and  to  beget  sedition  and  discontent  in 
the  people ;  and  both  these  have  been,  and  in 
reason  must  ever  be,  causes  of  great  trouble 
and  alteration  to  princes  and  states.  If  the 
histories  of  those  Eastern  countries  be  pursued, 
where  princes  order  their  aflhirs  according  to 
the  mischievous  principles  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  gov- 
ernment, they  will  be  found  to  be  frequent  in 
combustions,  full  of  massacres,  and  of  the  tragic 
eal  ends  ofpriiwes.  If  any  man  shall  look  into; 
*  My  quoutiom  are  taken  £n>m  lU 
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their  own  stories  in  thr  linirn  when  the  laws 
wcro  most  neglected,  he  shiill  lind  them  full 
of  commotions  —  of  civil  distempers,  where- 
by the  kings  that  then  reigned  were  always 
kept  in  want  and  distress,  the  people  consumiHl 
with  civil  wars  ;  and  by  such  wicked  counsels 
88  these  some  of  our  princes  have  been  hrouj^ht 
to  such  a  miserable  end  as  no  honest  heart  can 
remember  without  horror,  and  an  earnest  pray- 
er that  it  may  never  be  no  again.  "^ 

**l*ho  third  consideration  is  this — the  sub- 
version of  the  laws  ;  and  this  arbitrary  power, 
as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  king*8  person  and  to 
his  cmwn,  so  is  it  in  other  respects  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  majesty,  in  his  honour,  profit,  and 
greatness.  And  yet  these  arc  the  gildings  and 
paintings  that  arc  put  u|>on  such  counsels : 

*  these  are  for  your  honour — for  your  service  ;* 
whereas,  in  truth,  they  aro  contrary  to  both. 
But  if  I  take  off  this  varnish,  I  hope  they  shall 
then  appear  in  their  own  native  deformity,  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  consider  them  by  these 
rules. 

**  It  cannot  be  for  the  honour  of  the  king  that 
his  sacred  authority  should  be  used  in  the  prac- 
tice of  injustice  and  oppression— that  his  name 
should  bie  applied  to  patronise  such  horrid 
crimes  as  have  been  represented  in  evidence 
against  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd  ;  and  yet  how  fre- 
quently, how  presumptuously  his  commands, 
his  letters,  have  been  vouched  throughout  the 
course  of  this  defence  !  Your  lordships  have 
heard  that  when  the  judges  do  justice  it  is  the 
king's  justice ;  and  this  is  for  his  honour,  be- 
cause he  is  tho  fountain  of  justice ;  but  when 
they  do  injustice  the  oflence  is  their  own  ;  how 
these  officers  and  ministers  of  the  king,  who 
are  most  officious  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  do  it  commonly  for  their  own  advan- 
tage ;  and,  when  they  are  questioned  for  it, 
then  they  fly  to  the  king's  *  interest* — to  his 

•  direction !'  Truly,  my  lords,  this  is  a  very 
unequal  distribution  for  the  king,  that  the  dis- 
honour of  evil  courses  should  be  cast  upon  him, 
and  they  to  have  the  advantage ! 

"The  prejudice  which  it  brings  to  him  in  re- 
gard of  his  profit  is  no  less  apparent,  since  it 
deprives  him  of  the  most  beneficial  and  most 
certain  revenue  of  his  crown  ;  that  is.  the  vol- 
untary aids  and  supplies  of  his  people.  His 
other  revenues,  consisting  of  goodly  demesnes 
and  great  manors,  have  by  grants  been  vari- 
ously alienated  from  the  crown,  and  are  now 
exceedingly  diminished  and  impaired.  But  this 
revenue,  it  cannot  be  sold ;  it  cannot  be  bur- 
dened with  any  pensions  or  annuities ;  it  comes 
entirely  to  the  crown.  It  is  now  almost  fifleen 
years  since  his  majesty  had  any  assistance 
from  his  people,  and  these  illegal  ways  of  sup- 
plying the  king  were  never  pressed  with  more 
violence  and  art  than  they  have  been  in  this 
time ;  and  yet  I  may,  upon  very  good  grounds, 
affirm,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  she  received  more  by  the  bounty  and 
afllection  of  her  subjects  than  hath  come  to  his 
majesty's  coffers  by  all  tlie  inordinate  and  rig- 
orous  courses  which  have  been  taken ;  and  as 

♦  The  king  was  prriient.  the  reader  will  rcccJIert,  though 
not  rerfjtfiiiMii  ni  lioin^  ■<>.  A  M-rern  of  trull ii-wurk  was  In*- 
fbre  him.  It  may  lie  Boppoiwd  th»l  now,  while  theM  nena- 
onble  wonlH  Miuiiiled  thnmgh  the  hall,  waa  the  uioaiciit  of 
**  breaking  duwu  the  ncreeii  with  hia  own  hand,**  aa  BaiUie 
Meonla  him  to  hrnn  don*. 


those  supplies  wore  more  heneflcial  in  the  n- 
ceipt  of  them,  so  were  they  like  in  the  nae  and 
employment  of  them. 

**  Another  way  of  prejudice  to  hia  majesty's 
profit  is  this :  such  arbitrary  coursea  exhaust 
the  people,  and  disable  them,  when  there  shall 
\t€  occa:iion,  to  give  such  plentiful  supplies  as 
otherwise  they  would  do.  I  shall  need  no  oth- 
er proof  of  this  than  the  Irish  government  un- 
der my  Lord  Strafford,  where  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  has  been  so  consumed  by  thoae  horri- 
ble exactions  and  burdens,  that  it  ia  thought  the 
subsidies  Utely  granted  will  amount  to  little 
more  than  half  the  proportion  of  the  last  sub- 
sidies. The  two  former  ways  are  hurtful  to  the 
king*s  profit  in  that  respect  which  they  call  lu- 
crum cessans,  by  diminishing  hia  receipts ;  but 
there  is  a  third  yet  more  full  of  mischief,  and 
it  is  in  that  respect  which  they  call  damMum 
emergens,  by  increasing  his  diabnrsementa ;  for 
such  irregular  and  exorbitant  attempts  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  people  are  apt  to  produce  such 
miserable  distractions  and  disteibpera,  as  will 
put  the  king  and  kingdoms  to  so  vaat  expenses 
and  losses  in  a  short  time  that  they  will  not  be 
recovered  in  many  years.  We  need  not  go  far 
to  seek  a  proof  of  this— these  two  last  yeara 
will  be  a  sufficient  evidence ;  within  which  time 
I  assure  myself  it  may  be  proved,  that  mors 
treasure  hath  been  wasted,  and  more  low  sus- 
tained by  his  majesty  and  hia  aobjects*  than 
was  spent  by  Queen  Elisabeth  in  all  the  war  of 
Tyrone,  and  in  those  many  brave  attempts 
against  tho  King  of  Spain,  and  the  royal  as- 
sistance which  she  gave  to  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  during  all  her  reign. 

'*  Now,  as  for  greatness,  this  arbitrary  pow- 
er is  apt  to  hmSoT  and  impair  it,  not  onJy  at 
home,  but  abroad.    A  kingdom  is  a  society  of 
men  e-onjoined  under  one  government  for  the 
common  good.    The  world  is  a  society  of  the 
kingdoms  and  states.     The  king*8  greatoeM 
consists  not  only  in  his  dominion  over  his  sub- 
jects at  home,  but  in  the  influence  which  lie 
hath  upon  states  abroad ;  thai  he  should  be 
great,  even  among  kings,  and  by  his  wisdom 
and  authority  be  able  so  to  incline  and  dispoie 
tho  affairs  of  other  states  and  nations,  aod 
those  great  events  which  fall  out  in  ttie  worii 
that  they  shall  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  peculiar  advantage  of  hia  own  people. 
This  is  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent  great- 
ness— to  be  able  to  relive  distressed  prinoeii 
to  support  his  own  friends  and  allies,  to  \Kt- 
vent  the  ambitious  designs  of  other  kings ;  aod 
how  much  this  kingdom  hath  been  impaired  m 
this  kind  by  the  late  mischievoua  counsels,  yoir 
lonlships  best  know,  who,  at  a  near  distance. 
and  with  a  more  clear  sight,  do  apprehend  tbne 
public  and  great  affairs  than  I  can  do.    Vet 
thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  tliat  if  his  vat^ 
ty  had  not  with  great  wisdom  and  goodnetf 
forsaken  that  way  wherein  the  Earl  of  Stndlbrd 
had  put  him,  we  should,  within  a  short  tiiBf. 
have  been  brought  into  that  miserable  comii- 
tion  as  to  have  been  useless  to  our  friends,  cob- 
temptible  to  our  enemies,  and  incapable  of  un- 
dertaking any  great  design  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

**  A  fourth  consideration  is,  that  this  arbitra- 
ry and  tyrannical  power  which  tlie  £ari  of 
Strafford  did  exercise  with  hia  own  person,  and 
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to  which  he  did  advise  his  majesty,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace,  the  wealth,  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  nation  :  it  is  destructive  to  justice,  the 
mother  of  peace ;  to  industry,  the  spring  of 
wealthy  to  Taiour,  which  is  the  active  virtue 
w4iereby  only  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  bo 
procured,  confirmed,  and  enlarged.  It  is  not 
only  apt  to  take  away  peace,  and  so  entangle 
the  nation  with  wars,  but  doth  corrupt  veace, 
and  put  such  a  malignity  into  it  as  produceth 
the  effects  of  war.  We  need  seek  no  other 
proofs  of  this  but  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  gov- 
ernment, where  the  Irish,  both  nobility  and  oth- 
ers, had  as  little  security  of  their  persons  or 
estates  in  this  peaceable  time  as  if  the  king- 
dom had  been  under  the  rage  and  fury  of  war. 
**  And  as  for  industry  and  valour,  who  will 
take  pains  for  that  which,  when  he  hath  gotten, 
is  not  his  own  1  or  who  fight  for  that  wherein 
he  hath  no  other  interest  but  such  as  is  subject 
to  the  wift  of  another !  The  ancient  encour- 
agement to  men  that  were  to  defend  their  coun- 
tnes  was  this,  that  they  were  to  hazard  their 
person,  fro  arik  et  foeiM,  for  their  religion  and 
for  their  homes;  but  by  this  arbitrary  way 
which  was  practised  in  Ireland,  and  counselled 
here,  no  man  had  any  certainty  either  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  bis  home,  or  of  any  thing  else  to  be 
Us  own ;  and  besides  this,  such  arbitrary  cour- 
ses have  an  ill  operation  upon  the  courage  of 
a  nation,  by  embasing  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
A  servile  condition  does  for  the  most  piart  be- 
get in  men  a  slavish  temper  and  disposition. 
Those  that  live  so  much  under  the  whip,  and 
tbe  pillory,  and  such  servile  engines  as  were 
fre<inent]y  used  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  they 
may  have  the  dregs  of  valour— sultenncss  and 
stobbomness,  which  may  make  them  prone  to 
mntinies  and  discontents,  hut  those  noble  and 
gallant  affections  which  put  men  to  brave  de- 
signs and  attempts  for  the  preservation  or  en- 
larigement  of  a  kingdom  they  are  hardly  capa- 
ble of.     Shall  it  be  tbcason  to  embase  the 

nVO's  COIH,  THOUGH  BUT  A  riECB  OP  TWELVE- 
PCirCB  Oa  SIKPENCE  ?  AND  MUST  IT  NOT  NEEDS  BE 
m  BTPBCT  OP  A  ORBATEK  TRBA80N  TO  EMBASE 
ma  SPIBIT  OP  HXB  SUBJECTS,  AND  TO  SET  UP  A 
BTaMF  AMDCHABACTEB  op  servitude  UPON  THEM, 
WMBBBBT  TRBV  SHALL  BE  DISABLED  TO  DO  ANY- 
TBtMO  FOB  THE  SEBVtCB  OF  THE  KINO  AND  COM- 
■OirWBALTB  ? 

••The  fifth  consideration  is  this,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  arbitrary  government  in  times  of 
sudden  danger,  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy, 
will  disable  bis  m^esty  to  preserve  himself  and 
his  subjects  from  that  danger.  This  is  the  only 
pretence  by  which  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
such  other  mischievous  counsellors,  would  in- 
duce his  majesty  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
be  unfit  for  such  an  occasion,  I  know  nothing 
that  ean  be  alleged  in  maintenance  of  it.  When 
war  threatens  a  kingdom  by  the  coming  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  it  is  no  time  then  to  discontent 
the  people,  to  make  them  weary  of  the  present 
government,  and  more  inclinable  to  a  change. 
The  supplies  which  are  to  come  in  this  way 
will  be  unready— Uncertain  ;  there  can  bo  no 
asaurance  of  them — no  dependance  upon  them, 
either  for  time  or  proportion;  and  if  some 
money  be  gotten  in  such  a  way,  the  distrac- 
tions, divisions,  distempers  which  this  course 
is  apt  to  produce,  will  be  more  prejudicial  to 


the  public  safety  than  the  supply  can  be  advan- 
tageous to  it.  Of  this  toe  have  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience the  last  summer. 

'*  The  sixth  is,  that  this  crime  of  subverting 
the  laws,  and  introducing  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical government,  is  contrary  to  the  pact 
and  covenant  betwixt  the  king  and  bis  people. 
That  which  was  spoken  of  bemre  was  the  legal 
union  of  allegiance  and  protection ;  this  is  a 
personal  union,  by  mutual  agreement  and  stip- 
ulation, confirmed  by  oath  on  both  sides.  The 
king  and  his  people  are  oblige'!  to  one  another  in 
the  nearest  relations.  When  Justice  Thorp,  in 
Edward  III.'s  time,  was  by  the  Parliament  con- 
demned to  death  for  bribery,  the  reason  of  that 
judgment  is  given,  because  he  had  broke  the 
king's  oath ;  not  that  he  had  broke  his  own 
oath,  but  he  had  broken  the  king's  oath,  that 
solemn  and  great  obligation  which  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  kingdom.  Now  if  for  a  judge 
to  take  a  small  sum  in  a  private  cause  was  ad- 
judged capital,  how  much  greater  was  this  of- 
fence, whereby  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath  bro- 
ken the  king's  oath  in  tbe  whole  course  of  his 
government  in  Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  so 
many  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates,  and  to  the  danger  of  all 
the  rest  !*  The  doctrine  of  the  Papists,  fides 
nan  est  surumda  cum  hareticisf  is  an  abominable 
doctrine  ;  yet  that  other  tenet,  more  peculiar 
to  the  Jesuits,  is  more  pernicious,  whereby  sub- 
jects are  discharged  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  their  prince  whensoever  the  pope 
pleaseth.  Now,  my  lords,  this  may  be  added, 
to  make  the  third  no  less  mischievous  and  de- 
structive to  human  society  than  either  of  the 
rest,  that  tbe  king  is  not  bound  by  that  oath 
which  he  hath  taken  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  but  may,  when  he  sees  cause,  lay  tax- 
es and  burthens  upon  them  without  their  con- 
sent, contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  This  hath  been  preached  and  publish' 
ed  by  divers ;  and  this  is  that  which  hath  been 
practised  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in 
his  government  there,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
brought  into  England  hy  his  counsel  here. 

**  The  seventh  is  this :  it  is  an  offence  that 
is  contrary  to  the  end  of  government.  The  end 
of  government  is  to  prevent  oppressions,  to 
limit  and  restrain  the  excessive  power  and  vi- 
olence of  great  men,  to  open  the  passages  of 
justice  with  indifl!brency  tow^ards  all.  This  ar- 
bitraiy  power  is  apt  to  induce  and  encourage 
all  kinds  of  insolences.  Another  end  of  the 
government  is  to  preserve  men  in  their  estates, 
to  secure  them  in  their  lives  and  liberties  ;  but 
if  this  design  had  taken  effect,  and  could  have 
been  settled  in  England  as  it  is  practised  in  Ire- 
land, no  man  would  have  had  more  certainty  in 
his  own  than  power  would  have  allowed  him. 
But  these  two  have  been  spoken  of  before ; 
there  are  two  behind  more  important,  which 
have  not  yet  been  touched. 


*  This  prncedent,  by-the-by,  is  likely  to  have  been  that 
which  was  in  Sir  R.  Gnodwin's  miiuJ  wbea  he  mferrcil  to 
Pym  in  Cmmwcira  Parlinnient  of  1658  ;  bat  1  have  allowed 
the  speech  to  stand,  which  has  been  attributed  to  Pym  oa 
the  ground  of  its  containing  a  ainilar  precedent.  Irath  be- 
caase  of  its  exiraordinanly  marked  style,  which,  in'the  ab- 
sence of  any  known  author,  and  in  spite  of  strong-  oppoeing 
evidence,  still  seems  to  point  to  Pym  as  having  had  a  shars 
in  its  authorship,  and  alao  because,  being  a  most  olnking 
illustration  uf  the  times,  it  is  yet  excluded  from  the  cum- 
man  PazliaiiieBtary  hiatoriea. 
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- ::  -*  :!-*?  'ad  of  T^-tTT.TOP^t  that  Tirto* 

■■aj  _■»  '.;^r.  u-A  '.niy  :'jr  trw:  s^rcnr-ty.  hen  for 
thrt  iiT-r.c»^aw:n:  ar.  i  f:riCOQra^<:n«:Dt  of  er± 
iiQ^,:. :.'.'.  1  i*  >.fe  ap-,  :''.r  ih*:  «?i*rcu't.on  an^i  roain- 
i«car.^^  -if  t.'iu  ytKhz  ar*;  only  r^yii^Ak  of  pre- 
fenzs*r.;.  and  oih'^r*,  »Lo  will  not  b^  lastni- 
Ea€:r.'',  of  y.'iT  unj'i-,t  rrjrr.man'lA.  who  roake  a 
cori.v:.-eri'*:4  io  no  nothing  as^am'^t  \\J:  laws  of 
th«  K  r.g'lom  an<l  I:'vrt:^«  of  Wxf.  jiQb;^ct<},  are 
Mrt  ofjly  n'-f  ;iaij»a!-ii':  for  erri;iIoyirjent,  but  sub- 
ject t'l  ai'ich  j''aloii«ty  ari'l  danirer.  It  « the  end 
of  crovrrnrrjerit  that  ail  acci'if.-nt.H  and  erents.  all 
crjiir.'f-U  arid  ()':A!^r.<;,  <»KoiiM  ^^  unproved  to  the 
(NiMio  ^o'ld  ;  hf.t  th:5  artiitrarj  prjwer  is  apt  to 
dLHp'/-.e  ail  t/i  th':  rtiairit^nanre  of  itjieir  The 
WLvlorn  of  the  no'incil-tabie.  the  authority  of 
the  '^ourtJi  of  jijstic'-,  the  industry  of  all  the  of- 
fice: r.t  of  the  rrown.  have  bf:en  mo»t  carefully 
exer^rj.H^r'I  in  thm  ;  the  learning  of  our  divinca, 
the  jtuivltetion  of  our  hi.shopa,  have  been  mould- 
ed arid  di.spofied  to  the  same  e ffV.'Ct ;  which, 
though  It  were  b^giin  iKiforc  the  Karl  of  Straf- 
frjrd'a  employment,  yet  hath  been  exceedingly 
furthered  and  advancM  hy  him.  Under  this 
colour  and  pretence  of  maintaining  the  king's 
prfjwer  and  prerogative,  many  dangerous  prac- 
ticf;ft  against  ttic  peace  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom have  be4;n  undertaken  and  promoted.  The 
mcn:ase  of  popery,  and  the  favours  and  encour- 
agement of  PapistH,  have  been,  and  still  are,  a 
great  grievance  and  danger  to  the  kingdom. 
The  invocation,  in  matters  of  religion,  upon 
UHurpations  of  the  clergy,  the  manifold  burthens 
and  taxations  upon  the  people,  have  been  a 
great  cause  of  our  present  distempers  and  dis- 
ordf:rH  ;  and  yet  those  who  have  been  chief 
furtli«rers  and  actors  of  such  mischiefs  have 
had  tlK:Jr  credit  and  authority  from  this,  that 
they  were  forward  to  maintain  this  power. 
The  Karl  of  .Strafford  had  the  first  rise  of  his 
greatness  from  this ;  and  in  his  apology  and 
deff-nce,  as  your  lordships  have  heard,  this  hath 
lia<l  a  main  part. 

*'  The  royal  power  and  majesty  of  kings  is 
only  glorious  in  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  p>eople.  The  perfection  of  all  things 
consists  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordain- 
ed. (;od  only  is  his  own  end.  All  other  things 
have  a  further  end  beyond  themselves,  in  at- 
taining whereof  their  own  happiness  consists. 
If  the  means  and  the  end  be  set  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  it  must  needs  cause  an  impo- 
tcncy  and  defect  of  both." 

Tlif;sc  extracts  carry  with  them  their  own 
praise.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  the  very  high- 
est order  of  eloquence  ;  they  imbody  the  truths 
of  a  sound  philosophy  with  the  great  substan- 
tial trutlis  of  common  sense,  and  mingle,  with 
a  pow(;r  and  purpose  that  arc  truly  masterly, 
the  great  maxims  of  the  old  English  Constitu- 
tion with  the  real  interests  and  general  feelings 
of  mankind  in  every  country  and  under  every 
(urcuniHtancc. 

Pym  now  tamed  to  certain  special  excuses 
and  justifications  which  Strafford  had  urged  in 
his  d(!fenco.  **  The  eighth  consideration  is  the 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  those  excuses  and  jus- 
tifications which  he  made  for  himaelf,  whereof 
divers  particulars  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
oourso  of  thia  defence. 


-  I  TLat  h«  is  a  eooiuenkn  and  mi^ht  not 
'^.  c  ■-**::•:  i-r*!  fir  a::?  ihia?  vhich  he  advued 
a.^c»-.':  '.2  \'*  L-5  ■•»jc*r:»rn«>?  The  zniund  is 
:rcf:.  Ttfizt  Ls  a  Liberrv  Kkc^  to  enoBseilofB, 
asl  c<'.:h:ng  cijrmpu  cooiueid  more  than  fear. 
\\f:  icta:  Will  have  :he  pnv-Je^  of  a  coonaelkir, 
hox^ver.  mut  ke«p  w-.tLm  che  ^iuk  bouada  of 
a  councilor :  those  matters  are  the  only  piiip- 
er  subjects  of  coczoei  which  in  their  uaiea  aad 
occasion*  may  be  good  or  bcaedcial  to  the  1 
or  Commonwealth':  bat  «a'?fa  ireaMU  as  \ 
— the  sobversion  of  the  laws,  viijlation  of  bber- 
tie± — they  can  never  be  go<>i  or  jumifJaMw  17 
any  circumstance  or  occasion.  Tberefore  his 
being  a  counsellor  makes  h:^  taolt  mneh  more 
heinous,  as  being  committed  a^ainat  a  greater 
trujst.  and  in  a  way  of  mach  nu^ief  and  daa- 
ger.  lest  his  majesty's  conscience  and  jndgmeat 
^upon  which  the  whole  course  and  firvne  of  hia 
government  do  much  depend)  shook!  be  poison- 
ed and  infected  with  such  wicked  pri«eipleaaad 
designs  This  Lord  Strafford  hath  endeavour- 
ed to  do.  which  by  all  laws  and  in  aQ  tioMa 
hath  in  this  kingdom  been  reckoned  a  crime  of 
a  high  nature, 
f  **  2.  He  labours  to  interest  yonr  lorddiipa  la 
'  his  cause  by  alleging  it  may  be  dangeroos  to 
yourselves  and  your  posterity,  who  by  yoor 
birth  are  fittest  to  be  near  his 'majesty,  ia' pla- 
ces of  trust  and  of  anthority.  if  you  should  be 
subject  to  be  questioned  for  matters  delivered 
in  council.  To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that 
it  is  hoped  their  lordships  will  rather  labour  to 
\  secure  themselves  and  their  posterity  in  the 
.  exercise  of  their  virtues  than  of  their  vicea, 
that  so  they  may,  together  with  their  own  hoo- 
1  our  and  greatness,  preserve  the  bononr  aad 
greatness  both  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
'  **  3.  Another  excuse  is  this,  that  whatsoever 
he  hath  spoken  was  out  of  good  intenlkm. 
Sometimes,  my  lords,  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  that  they  wn 
hardly  to  be  distinguished.  Matters  hurtful 
and  dangerous  may  be  accompanied  with  such 
circumstances  as  may  make  them  appear  use- 
ful and  convenient ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  good 
intention  will  justify  evil  counsel.  But  where 
the  matters  propounded  arc  evil  in  their  own  «a 
ture,  such  as  the  matters  arc  wherewith  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  is  charged — as  to  break  a  pub- 
lic faith,  and  to  subvert  laws  and  government 
— they  can  never  be  justified  by  any  intentions, 
how  good  soever  they  be  pretended. 

"  4.  He  allegeth  it  was  a  time  of  great  ne* 
ccssity  and  danger,  when  such  counsela  vrere 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
Necessity  hath  been  spoken  of  before,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  cause ;  now  it  is  considered  aa  it 
relates  to  the  person.  If  there  were  any  ne* 
ccssity,  it  was  of  his  own  making :  he,  h^  his 
evil  counsel,  had  brought  the  king  into  a  neoea- 
sity ;  and  by  no  rules  of  justice  can  be  allowed 
to  gain  this  advantage  by  his  own  fault,  aa  to 
make  that  a  ground  of  his  justification  which 
is  a  great  part  of  his  offence. 

*'5.  He  hath  oflen  insinuated  this,  that  it 
was  for  his  majesty*8  service,  in  maintenance 
of  that  sovereign  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted by  God  for  the  good  of  his  people.  The 
answer  is  this:  no  doubt  but  that  sovereign 
power  wherewith  his  m^esty  is  intrusted  fbr 
the  public  good  hath  many  gloriona  effecta,  the 
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better  to  enable  him  thereunto ;  but  without 
doubt  this  is  nont  of  them,  that,  by  his  own  will, 
he  may  lay  any  tax  or  imposition  upon  his  peo- 
ple without  their  consent  in  Parliament.  This 
hath  DOW  been  five  times  adjudged  by  both 
Houses — in  the  case  of  the  loans,  in  condemn* 
ipg  commissions  of  the  excise,  in  the  resolu- 
tion open  the  saving  clause  offered  to  be  added 
to  the  petition  of  right,  in  the  sentence  against 
Mmin waring,  and  now  against  Lutell,  in  con- 
demning the  ship-money.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  soTereign  power  of  the  king  can  produce 
no  sttch  effect  as  this,  the  allegation  of  it  is  an 
aggraTation,  and  no  diminution,  of  his  offence, 
because  thereby  he  doth  labour  to  interest  the 
king  against  the  just  grievance  and  complaint 
of  the  people. 

**  6.  That  this  counsel  was  propounded  with 
divers  limitations  and  provisions  for  securing 
and  repairing  the  liberty  of  the  people.  This 
implies  a  contradiction :  to  maintain  an  arbi- 
tral and  absolute  power,  and  yet  to  restrain 
it  with  limitations  and  provisions ;  for  even 
those  limitations  and  provisions  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  absolute  power,  and  to  be  dispen- 
sed in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  itself 
shall  determine.  Let  the  grievances  and  op- 
pressions be  never  so  heavy,  the  subject  is  leA 
without  all  remedy  but  at  his  majesty's  own 
pteasore. 

**  7.  He  allegeth  they  were  but  words,  and 
no  effect  followed :  this  needs  no  answer,  but 
that  the  miserable  distempers  into  which  he 
hath  brought  all  the  three  kingdoms  will  be  evi- 
dence sufficient  that  his  wicked  counsels  have 
had  such  mischievous  effects,  within  these  two 
or  three  last  years,  that  many  years*  peace 
will  hardly  repair  those  losses  and  other  great 
nuBcbiels  which  the  Commonwealth  hath  sus- 
tained.*' 

Pym  now  offered  his  concluding  considera- 
tions, which,  it  will  be  seen,  bear  emphatic 
reference  to  the  new  course  which  he  had  al- 
ready initiated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
declaring  Strafford's  treason  by  the  justice  of 
a  special  enactment. 

**  The  ninth  consideration,  my  lords,  is  this : 
that  if  this  be  treason  in  the  nature  of  it,  it 
doth  exceed  all  other  treasons  in  this,  that  in 
the  design  and  endeavour  of  the  author  it  was 
to  be  tL  C4mitani  and  permanent  treason.  Other 
treaaons  are  transient,  as  being  confined  with- 
in those  particular  actions  and  proportions 
wherein  they  did  consist ;  and  those  being 
past,  the  treason  ceaseth.  The  powder  trea- 
son was  full  of  horror  and  malignity,  yet  it  is 
past  many  years  since.  The  murder  of  that 
magnanimous  and  glorious  king,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  a  great  and  horrid  treason,  and 
so  were  those  manifold  attempts  against  Queen 
Elixabeth,  of  blessed  memory ;  but  they  are 
long  since  past :  the  detestation  of  them  only 
remains  in  histories  and  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  will  ever  remain.  But  this  treason,  if  it 
had  taken  effect,  wis  to  bk  a  standino,  pbr- 

PCTUAL   TEKASOir,  WHICH  WOULD   HAVE    BEEN  IN 

cosmMUAL  act;  mot  determined  within  one 

TIME  OB  AOE,  BUT  TEAN8MITTED  TO  POSTEEITY, 
BVBSr  rBOM  ONE  OKNBEATICN  TO  ANOTHEE. 

**  The  last  consideration  is  this  :  that  as  it  is 
a  crime  odious  in  the  nature  of  it,  so  it  is  odi- 
one  in  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  the  law. 
Ba 


To  alter  the  settled  frame  and  constitution  of 
government  is  treason  in  any  state.     Tub  laws 

WHBBEBY  ALL  OTHEE  PARTS  OP  A  KINGDOM  ARE 
PRE8EEVED  WOULD  BE  VERY  VAIN  AND  DEPECTIVE 
IP  THBT  HAD  NOT  A  POWEE  TO  9ECUEE  AND  PEE- 
•BEVB  THBMSBLVBS." 

The  orator  concluded  with  these  condensed 
and  terrible  words  :  "  The  forfeitures  inflicted 
for  treason  by  our  law  are  of  life,  honour,  and 
estate,  even  all  that  can  be  forfeited  ;  and  tMs 
prisoner  having  committed  so  many  treasons, 
although  he  should  pay  all  these  forfeitures, 
will  be  still  a  debtor  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  equal  than  that  he  should 
perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law  which  he 
would  have  subverted.  Neither  will  this  be  a 
new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks  enough  to 
trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  execution, 
as  he  allegeth,  these  240  years,  t^  was  not  for 
want  of  lawt  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not  bred  a 
man  bold  enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these  /*' 

An  interesting  incident  now  occurred,  which 
has  already  been  described  in  this  work,*  but 
which  cannot  be  omitted  here.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  speech  Strafford  is  described  to 
have  been  closely  and  earnestly  watching  Pym ; 
when  the  latter  suddenly  turning,  as  the  above 
words  were  spoken,  met  the  fiSced  and  faded 
eyes  and  haggard  features  of  his  early  associ- 
ate, and  a  rush  of  feelings  from  other  days — 
so  fearfully  contrasting  the  youth  and  friend- 
ship of  the  pastf  with  the  love-poisoned  hate 
of  the  present  and  the  mortal  agony  impending 
in  the  future — for  a  moment  deprived  the  pa- 
triot of  self-possession.  **  His  papers  he  look- 
ed on,"  says  Baillic,  *♦  but  they  could  not  help 
him ;  so  he  behooved  to  pass  them."  For  a 
moment  only !  Suddenly  recovering  his  dig- 
nity and  self-command,  he  told  the  court  that 
the  solicitor-general,  St.  John,  would,  on  a  fu- 
ture day,  and  ••  with  learning  and  abilities  much 
better  for  that  service,"  argue  certain  points 
of  law  before  them,  and  solicited  their  lord- 
ships, for  the  present,  to  consider  the  proceed- 
ings closed. 

The  few  eventful  weeks  of  life  which  still 
remained  to  Sirafford  have  already  been  detail- 
ed ;  but  some  incidents  connected  with  the 
plots  devised  for  his  rescue,  not  given  before, 
may  now  be  used  in  illustration  of  Pym's  char- 
acter. \Miile  the  bill  of  attainder  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Lords,t  Mr.  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon) 
was  sent  up  to  that  house  with  a  message  sta- 
ting that  the  Commons  apprehended  a  design 
for  the  escape  of  Strafford,  and  requesting  that 
the  Irish  array  should  bo  disbanded.  Five  days 
aHer  this,  and  two  days  after  the  ill-advised 
interference  of  the  king,^  a  furious  mob  of  up- 
w^ard  of  6000  people,  variously  armed,  throng- 
ed round  Westminster  Hall,  clamoured  for 
Strafford's  blood,  and  placarded  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  Commons  who,  out  of  a 


*  Life  of  Straflbrd,  p.  197. 

t  The  exprsMioD  conveyed  in  Str«flbrd*i  look  mmj  be  felt 
on  resdinf  a  few  of  the  tnuchin^  words  which  graced  hie 
eloquent  defence :  "  That  1  am  charged  with  treason  by  the 
honoarable  Commons  is  my  greatest  ^ef :  it  pierees  inj 
heart,  thoayh  not  with  guiit,  yet  with  sorrow,  that  tn  mf 
grof  kmirs  I  should  bt  $o  misunderstood  bjf  tho  t 
ofwufyouiky  with  whom  I  hmosformtrlf  sptut  —  m 

i  Od  the  S8th  of  ApriL 

k  9—  Lift  of  Strafford,  p.  1S7. 
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I-  ....  ..  Mki. '  iKftJ  \oied  a^inst  the  attainder, 

V  .*A*.v  Jiw,  AthX  betrayers  of  their  cou»- 
•*u   l.ojvl»  iiMtantly  demanded  a  con-! 
1 .  ^ixv  H>iu  itt«»  :tubjivt,  and  were  refused.    The  ._ 
y,  \wi*K*-jto  wt*rt>  at  that  moment  listening,  in  j 
.K  ,rr«^.vM  ai;itation,  to  Pyro,  whose  sleepless 
« it'.MiiK^  had  disco Yered  a  formidable  and  dan- 
(t'txmik  iH>nspiracyy  and  was  then  denouncing 
lU  III  all  its  details,  and  with  the  names  of  aU 
II  y  ui^turs.    He  discovered  to  the  House  va- 1 
nous  desperate  intriguea  and  dangerous  de-  ■ 
8igns,  both  at  home  and  abroad  (referring  to  ! 
France),  against  the  Parliament  and  the  peo-  | 
pie  ;  and  especially  a  plot  **  to  disaflect  the 
army  to  the  Parliament,"  and  bring  it  up  from 
the  North,  with  the  king's  assent,  to  overawe 
tlteir  proceedings ;  also  of  a  design  upon  the 
Tower  for  I^rd  Strafibrd's  escape,  and  of  an 
intended  descent  of  the  French  upon  Ports- 
mouth in  furtherance  of  these  machinations. 
He  stated  farther,  that  "  persons  of  eminence 
about  the  queen*'  appeared  to  be  deeply  impli- 
cated ;  and  moved  that  his  majesty  be  request- 
ed to  shut  the  ports,  and  to  give  orders  that 
no  person  attending  on  himself,  the  queen,  or 
the  prince,  should  quit  the  kingdom  without  li- 
cense of  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment.! 

The  immediate  effects  of  Pym's  speech  were 
very  memorable.  The  Commons,  who  remain- 
ed sitting  on  the  occasion  with  locked  doors 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
drew  up  a  '*  protestation,"  at  last,  on  Pym's 
motion,!  "to  defend  the  Protestant  Church, 
his  majesty's  person  and  power,  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people ;"  which  was  instantly  sign- 
ed by  every  member  present  (**  Edward  Hyde** 
is  the  second  name  attached  to  it),  subsequent- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  (the 
Catholic  peers  excepted,  and  who  were  in  con- 
seauence  absent  during  Strafford's  attainder), 
and  then  circulated,  in  various  copies,  for  uni- 
versal signature  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
sensation  thus  created  was  felt  everywhere. 


*  **The  quoition  being  then  put  fur  paMing  the  bill 
agftinct  the  earl,  it  wai  carried  m  the  alfirmatiTe  by  S04 
agtUQBt  59.  Mr.  Pym  was  ordered  to  carry  thii  hill  to  the 
Lords,  and  to  ezpreaa  to  them  *  that  it  was  a  Vill  that  high- 
ly concerned  the  Commonwrallh  in  the  ezpediUng  tA  iL*  ** 
This  was  on  the  2lBt  of  April.— OM  Pari.  Hitt.,  vol.  ia.,  p. 
S68,  36S. 

t  Suhaeqaent  discoveries  have  planed  us  in  possession  of 
the  exact  coarse  and  snbstance  of  Pyxu's  present  diaclusares. 
They  are  thus  shortly  summed  up  in  (he  History  from  Mack- 
intuah :  "  Goring,  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  Percy, 
brother  of  the  Rv\  of  Northumberland,  took  the  lead  in  a 
consultation  c/  (#Qer«,  held  under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  It 
originated  with  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  soon  thrown 
aside  from  distrust  of  hip  porsunal  courage.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  overawed  or  diawilTed ;  and,  in  short,  the 
king  rendered  abeolote,  liv  the  sudden  march  of  the  army  to 
London.  Thty  addressed  to  the  king  a  petition,  which  he 
received  and  approved,  and  marked  with  the  initials  C.  R. : 
it  seriously  compromised  him.  This  movement  was  com- 
bined with  the  escape  of  Strafford.  Balfour,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  was  offered  by  the  earl  i:3*i,000.  the  marriage 
of  Balfour's  son  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  king's  war^ 
rant  for  his  indemnity.  He  received  the  king's  command, 
at  the  same  time,  to  receive  Captain  Billingsley,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  with  100  picked  men,  into  the  Tower.  Dread- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  rejected 
the  bribe,  and  refused  obedience  to  the  miliUry  order.  Tha 
king  and  queen  charged  Jermyn,  already  the  qneen's  far- 
vonrite,  to  reconcile  the  rival  pretensions  of  Goring  and 
Percy,  but  &iled  to  do  so ;  and  Goring  diadosed  the  plot  to 
Lord  Newark,  from  whom,  through  Bedford,  Say,  and  Kim* 
bohoo,  it  ma<dkcd  Pym." 

t  See  the  speech  of  Pym,  as  repotted  in  Ckno4oD,  toL 
i^p.iS8-«4L 


and  tlie  popular  leaders  took  advantage  of  it  to 
achieve  a  still  more  memorable  measure.  Pym 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  dangers  that  hail 
threatened  them  before  this  discovery,  and  ask* 
ed  whether  they  were  safer  now.  The  king 
bad  listened  to  and  approved  a  proposal  of  sik 
pealing  from  the  House  of  Commona  to  a  miu- 
taiy  force.  Were  they  now  secnre  from  in- 
stant dissolution !  and,  supposing  a  dissokiiion 
at  the  present  crisis,  with  a  term  of  three  yeaiv 
for  prerogative  measures  against  the  people, 
were  not  the  puUic  liberties  in  danger  of  being 
lost  forever  ?  A  bill  to  secure  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament,  on  which  depended 
every  thing,  was  then  named,  and  fervently 
welcomed  by  the  House.  **  A  rapid  impulse," 
observes  Mr.  Hallam,*  **  rather  than  any  con- 
certed resdntion,  appears  to  have  dictated  a 
liardy  encroachment  on  the  prerogative.  The 
hill  against  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Par- 
liament without  its  own  consent  wa^resolved 
in  a  committee  on  the  6th  of  May,t  broogbt  in 
the  next  day,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the 
7th."  On  the  8th  the  bill  passed.  On  the 
same  day  Straflbrd's  attainder  passed  also,  and 
both  measures  were  presented  to  the  king. 

He  at  once  signed  the  bill  for  the  oontiira- 
ance  of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  HaUam  suageala 
that  "his  ready  acquiescence  in  this  bOl,  te 
more  dangerous  than  any  of  those  at  which  ha 
had  hitherto  demurred,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  shame  and  the  queen*8  constemalioB 
at  the  discovery  of  the  late  plot.  He  implored 
for  some  delay,  however,  before  signing  Straf- 
ford's attainder.  Nothing  could  be  more  vaia. 
The  same  discovery  had  also  enmeshed  bim 
here  ;  for  it  was  already  obvious,  into  sncb  a 
state  had  the  public  mind  been  thrown,  that 
had  the  Commons  even  consented  to  a  tempo- 
rary respite,  it  must  have  been  in  defiance  of  ■ 
Imminent  danger  to  the  kingdom.  The  bill  was 
signed  on  the  9th  of  May ;  and  on  the  18th, 
Strafford,  *'  the  greatest  subject  in  power,  and 
little  inferior  to  any  in  fortune  that  was  at  that 
time  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms,"^  suffered 
on  the  scaflbld. 

Such  were  the  instant  consequences  of  Pym'a 
discovery  of  the  army  ))lot ;  and  others,  almoat 
equally  remarkable,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
lA>rd  Clarendon  has  not  failed,  therefore,  to 
assail  the  character  of  the  vigilant  ^triot  on 
this  point ;  and,  treating  the  real  plot  as  a  very 
trifling  affair,  charges  Pym  in  his  history  with 
having  used  it  only  to  agitate  the  public  mindf 
and  raise  terrifying  tumults.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, subsequently,  that  what  was  really  die* 
covered  "  gave  great  credit  and  reputation  to 
Mr.  Pym'a  vigilance  and  activity,"  he  takes  eo- 
casion  to  add,  that  at  this  period  ^  Mr.  Pym  bad 
all  tavern  and  ordinary  discourses  carried  to 
him ;"  which  only  If^aves  us  to  regret  that  tha 
treachery  of  such  men  as  "  Mr.  Hyde  *'  should 
have  rendered  such  vigilanee  necessary.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
at  least,  than  that  this  same  *'  Mr.  Hyde  '*  par- 
took of  the  terrors  wlych  Pym  excitetl,  since 
I  he  carried  up  the  first  message  to  the  Lords, 
was  foremost  in  the  affair  of  the  **  protesta- 
tion," which  so  effectually  roused  the  country. 


plot, 


*  Const.  Hist.,  ToL  ii.,  p.  15ft. 
t  That  if,  two  dayi  aftsr 
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■nd,  wkh  his  frieod  Lord  Falkland,  managed  a 
sudden  conference  with  the  Lords  respecting 
the  bill  for  the  continuance  of  Parliament.*  It 
was  only  the  **  Earl  of  Clarendon  "  who,  many 
years  after,  found  it  convenient  to  represent 
the  conspiracy  as  having  been  exaggerated  for 
lactious  purposes;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
thorough  oxposure  of  his  falsehoods,  careless- 
ness, and  disingenuousness  by  Mr.  Brodie  and 
Mr.  Hallanift  he  has  found  a  very  resolute  and 
iogenioas  follower  in  the  present  day,  who  yet 
persists  in  saying  that  the  only  solid  mischief 
of  the  army  plot  was  worked  **  by  the  adroit 
management  of  Pym,  whose  vigorous  concep- 
tions could  create  mighty  consequences  from 
slight  events,  and  on  whose  bold  designs  now 
levolved  the  fate  of  an  empire."! 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  Some 
few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Stra^rd,  Pym 
bad  been  specially  chosen  by  the  Commons  to 
justify  tife  impeachraeot  and  detention  of  Laud, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  delivering  to  the  Lords 
the  articles  that  had  been  prepared  against  him. 
The  time  was  well  selected,  in  reference  to 
measures  respecting  prelacy  and  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, then  instantly  depending ;  and  the  speech 
is  not  only  so  remarkable  in  itself,  but  so  little 
known,  that  it  claims  a  place  in  his  memoir.^ 
The  articles  having  been  read,  Pym  opened  his 
task  with  a  very  striking  effect. 

**  My  lords,**  he  said,  **  there  is  an  expression 
in  the  Scripture  which  I  will  not  presume  either 
to  understand  or  to  interpret ;  yet,  to  a  vulvar 
eye,  it  seeraes  to  have  an  aspect  somethmg 
soitable  to  the  person  and  cause  before  you. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  evill  spirits,  wherein 
tbej  are  said  to  bee  *  spirituall  wickednesses  in 
feigb  places.*  Crimes  acted  by  the  spirituall 
fiieulties  of  the  soule,  the  will,  and  the  under- 
itsoding,  exercised  about  spirituall  matters,  con- 
cerning God*s  worship  and  the  salvation  of  man, 
seconded  with  power,  authoritie,  learning,  and 
many  other  advantages,  doc  make  the  partie  who 
eommits  them  very  suitable  to  that  description 
— snarrcTiLL  wickednesses  in  uioh  places. 

"These  crimes,  my  lords,  are  various  in 
iheir  nature,  haynous  in  their  qualitie,  and  uni- 
veraall  in  their  extent.  If  you  examine  them 
Umologit^U^^  as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
Inieth  of  0od,  they  will  bee  found  to  bee  against 
Ibe  rule  of  faithe,  against  the  power  of  godli- 
nesse,  against  the  meanes  of  salvation.  If  you 
examine  them  morotfy,  as  they  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  light  of  nature,  to  right  reason,  and 
the  principles  of  humane  societie,  you  will  then 
VCTceive  pride  without  any  moderation ;  even 
snch  a  pride  as  that  is  which  *  exalts*  itselfe 
'  above  all  that  is  called  Ood.'  Malice  without 
my  provocation,  malice  against  vertue,  against 
fnnocency,  against  pietie!  Injustice  without 
any  meanes  of  restitution ;  even  such  injustice 
as  doeth  robbe  the  present  times  of  their  pos- 
sessions, the  future  of  their  possibilities !  If 
they  bee  examined,  my  lords,  by  legall  rules,  in 
a  aviil  way,  as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the 


•  Mm  tlM  Joonmlf.  Colepvpper,  with  Falkland,  Hyda, 
•ad  WhiCalocka,  all  *'  modarate  naii,^  wece  eqaally  warm 
fopportan  of  this  mj  "  imooDaftitatimial*'  niflaanre. 

t  Hist,  of  Brit.  Enpira,  toL  iii.,  p.  109-1 14,  note.  Cout. 
0iBt^2jroL  iL,  p.  154,  nota. 

t  uTlanmh**  Coniaaatariaa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  17S. 

i  I  five  the  aztraeta  froan  «  mmXL  quarto  ia  mj  poissiiaii 
friiMd  far  Balpk  lUbb,  IMl. 


publike  goode,  and  to  the  lawes  of  the  land,  the 
accused  will  bee  found  to  bee  a  traytour  against 
his  majcstie's  crowne,  an  incendiary  against 
the  peace  of  the  state,  the  highest,  the  boldest, 
the  most  impudent  oppressour  that  ever  was 
an  oppressour  both  of  king  and  people. 

*'Thi8  charge,  my  lords,  is  distributed  and 
conveyed  into  fourteene  severall  articles,  as 
you  have  hearde ;  and  those  articles  are  onely 
generall ;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (which  they  have  commanded  me 
to  declare)  to  make  them  more  certaioe  and 
particular  by  preparatory  examinations,  to  bee 
taken  with  the  heipe  of  your  Lordships*  House, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  Lord  of  Strafford.  For 
the  present  I  shall  runne  through  them  with  a 
light  touch,  onely  marking,  in  each  of  thenif 
some  speeiall  points  of  venome,  virulency,  and 
malignitie. 

<*The  first  article,  my  lords,  doth  containe 
his  indeavour  to  introduce  into  this  kingdome 
an  arbitrary  power  of  government,  without  any 
limitations  or  rules  of  law.  This,  my  lords,  is 
against  the  safetie  of  the  king*s  person,  the 
honour  of  his  crowne,  and  most  destructive  to 
his  people.  Those  causes  which  are  most  per- 
fect have  not  onely  a  power  to  produce  effects, 
but  to  conserve  and  cherish  them.  The  sem- 
inary vertue,  and  the  nutritive  vertue  in  vege- 
tables, doe  produce  from  the  same  principles. 
It  was  the  defect  of  justice,  the  restrayning  of 
oppression  and  violence,  that  first  brought  gov- 
ernment into  the  world,  and  set  up  kings,  the 
most  excellent  way  of  government ;  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  all  kindes  of  govern- 
ment receive  a  sure  foundation  and  establish- 
ment. It  is  this  that  hath  in  it  an  abilitie  to 
preserve  and  secure  the  royall  power  of  kings 
— ^yea,  to  adorn  and  increase  it, 

**In  the  second  article  your  lordships  may 
observe  absolute  and  unlimited  power  defended 
by  preaching — by  sermons  and  other  discoura- 
es,  printed  and  published  upon  that  subject; 
and  tniely,  my  lords,  it  seemes  to  bee  a  prodi- 
gious crime  that  the  trueth  of  God  and'his  holy 
law  should  bee  perverted  to  defend  the  lawless- 
nesse  of  man  ;  that  the  holy  and  sacred  func- 
tion of  the  ministcry,  which  was  ordained  for 
instruction  of  men's  soules  in  the  wayes  of 
God,  should  bee  so  abused  that  the  ministers 
are  become  trumpets  of  sedition,  the  promoters 
and  defenders  of  violence  and  oppression  ! 

**  In  the  third  article,  my  lords,  you  have  the 
judges,  who,  under  his  majestie,  are  the  dis- 
pensers and  distributors  of  justice,  frequently 
corrupted  by  feare  and  solicitation ;  you  have 
the  course  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  it 
shamefully  obstructed  ;  and,  if  a  willful  act  of 
injustice  in  a  judge  bee  so  high  a  crime  in  the 
estimate  of  the  law  as  to  deserve  death,  under 
what  burthen  of  guilt  doth  this  man  lye,  who 
hath  beene  the  cause  of  great  numbers  of  such 
voluntary  and  willful  acts  of  injustice  1 

"  In  the  fourth  article  hee  will  bee  found,  in 
his  owne  person,  to  have  sold  justice  in  causes 
depending  before  him,  and  by  his  wicked  coun- 
sell  indeavouring  to  make  his  majestie  a  mer- 
chant of  the  same  commoditie ;  onely  with  tlus 
difference,  that  the  king,  by  taking  money  for 
places  of  judicature,  should  sell  it  in  grosae, 
whereas  the  archbishop  sold  it  by  retaile. 

•*  In  the  fifth  article  there  appearea  a  power 
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usurped  of  making  canons,  and  of  laying  obli- 
gations on  the  subjects  in  the  nature  of  lawes ; 
while  this  power  is  abused  to  ^e  making  of 
such  canons,  as  are  in  the  matter  of  them  very 
pernicious,  being  directly  contrarie  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  and  the  libertie  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  manner  of  pressing  of  them  may 
bee  found  fraud  and  shuffling ;  in  the  conclu- 
sion, violence  and  constraint,  men  being  forced 
by  terroar  and  threatening  to  subscribe  to  all : 
which  power,  thus  wickedly  gotten,  has  beene 
laboured  to  bee  established  by  perjurie,  and  the 
injoyning  such  an  oathe  for  the  maintenance 
of  it  as  can  neither  bee  taken  nor  kept  with  a 
goode  conscience. 

"  In  the  sixth  article  you  have  the  king  rob- 
bed of  his  supremacy ;  you  have  a  papall  power 
exercised  over  his  majestie^s  subjects,  in  their 
consciences  and  in  their  persons;  you  have 
ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction  claimed  by  an  inci- 
dent right,  which  the  law  declares  to  proceed 
from  the  crowne.  And  herein  your  hrdshipt 
may  observCf  that  those  who  labour  m  civill  matters 
to  set  up  the  king  above  the  lawes  of  the  kingdome, 
doe  yetf  in  eeelesiastieall  matters^  indeavour  to  set 
up  themselves  above  the  king.  This  was  first 
procured  by  the  archbishop  to  bee  extra^judi- 
cially  declared  by  the  judges,  and  then  to  bee 
published  in  a  proclamation.  In  doing  whereof 
hee  hath  made  the  king*s  throne  but  a  foot- 
stoole  for  his  owne  and  their  pride. 

*'  You  have,  my  lords,  in  the  seventh  article, 
religion  undermined  and  subverted  ;  you  have 
poperie  cherished  and  defended ;  you  have  all 
this  seconded  with  power  and  violence :  by  se- 
vere punishment  upon  those  which  have  oppo- 
sed this  mischievous  intention,  and  by  subtile 
and  eager  persecution,  hath  the  power  of  cc*cle- 
siasticall  commissioners,  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  councell-table,  beene  made  subservient  to 
the  wicked  designe. 

"My  fords,  you  may  observe,  in  the  eighth 
article,  great  care  taken  to  get  into  his  owne 
hande  the  power  of  nominating  to  ecclesiasti- 
call livings  and  promotions.  You  have  as  much 
mischievous,  as  much  wicked  care  taken  in 
disposing  of  these  preferments,  to  the  fainder- 
ance  and  corruption  of  religion ;  and  by  this 
meanes,  my  lords,  it  is  that  the  king*s  sacred 
majestic,  instead  of  sermons  lit  for  spirituall 
instructours,  hath  often  given  forth  invectives 
against  his  people,  incouragements  to  injustice, 
or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  lawes  f  Such  chap- 
laines  have  beene  brought,  indeed,  into  his 
owne  service,  as  have  as  much  as  may  bee  la- 
boured to  corrupt  his  owne  household,  and 
beene  eminent  examples  of  corruption  to  oth- 
ers ;  which  hath,  moreover,  so  farre  prevailed, 
as  that  it  hath  exceedingly  tainted  the  univer- 
sities, and  beene  generally  disperst  through  all 
the  chiefe  cities,  the  greatest  townes  and  au- 
ditories of  the  kiogdome ;  the  grievous  effects 
whereof  are  most  manifest  to  the  Commons' 
House,  there  being  divers  hundred  complaints 
there  depending  against  scandalous  ministers, 
and  yet  I  believe  the  hundredth  part  of  them 
not  yet  brought  in. 

**  The  ninth  article  sets  out  the  like  care  to 
have  chaplaines  of  his  owne,  that  might  bee 
promoters  of  this  wicked  and  traytordus  de- 
signe ;  men  of  corrupt  judgements,  of  corrupt 
practice,  extreamly  addicted  to  superstition; 


and  to  such  men's  cares  hath  beene  committed 
the  lycensing  of  bookes  to  the  presse,  by  meanes 
whereof  many  have  beene  published  that  arc 
fUll  of  falshoode — of  scandals-;  such  as  have 
beene  more  worthy  to  bee  burnt  by  the  hande 
of  the  hangman  in  Smithfield  (as  I  thinke  one 
of  them  was*)  than  to  bee  admitted  to  come 
into  the  handes  of  the  king's  people. 

**  In  the  tenth  article  it  will  appeare  how  bee, 
having  made  these  approaches  to  poperie, 
comes  now  to  close  and  joyne  more  nearely 
with  it.  Hee  confederates  with  priests  and 
Jesuits ;  hee,  by  his  instruments,  negotiaUs 
tcith  the  pope  at  Romcji  and  hath  coTTespondence 
with  them  that  hee  authorized  from  Rome  here. 
Hee  ?uUh  permitted  a  Romane  hierarekie  to  bee  set 
up  in  this  kingdome.  And  though  hee  hath 
beene  so  carefull  that  a  poore  man  could  not 
goe  to  the  neighbour  parish  to  heare  a  sermon 
when  hee  had  none  at  home,  could  not  have  s 
sermon  repestted  nor  prayer  used  in  h^p  owne 
fan)ily  but  hee  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  High 
Commission  court ;  yet  the  other  hath  beene 
done  in  all  partes  of  the  realme,  and  no  notice 
taken  of  it  by  any  ecclesiasticall  judges  or 
courts. 

"  My  lords,  you  may  perceive  preaching  sup- 
pressed in  the  eleventh  article ;  divers  godly 
and  orthodox  ministers  oppressed  in  their  per- 
sons and  estates.  You  have  the  king's  loyall 
subjects  banished  out  of  the  kingdome,  not  as 
Elimeleckf  to  seeke  for  bread  in  forraigne  conn- 
tries  by  reason  of  the  great  scarcitie  which  was 
in  Israel,  but  travelling  abroad  for  the  bread  of 
life  because  they  couM  not  have  it  at  home,  by 
reason  of  the  spirituall  famine  of  God's  word 
caused  by  this  man  and  his  partakers ;  and,  by 
this  meanes,  you  have  had  the  trade,  the  roan- 
ufactoi7,  the  industry  of  many  thousands  of 
his  majestie's  subjects  carried  out  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  spirituall  keyes 
to  shut  up  the  doors  of  heaven  and  to  open  the 
gates  of  hell ;  to  let  in  prophaneness,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  errour.  I  shall  ne^  say  no 
more.  These  things  are  evident,  and  uran- 
dantly  knowne  to  aU. 

"  In  the  twelfth  article,  my  lords,  you  have 
a  division  indeavoured  betweene  this  and  the 
forraigne  reformed  churches.  Now  the  Church 
of  Christ  ii  one  body,  and  the  members  of 
Christ  have  a  mutuall  relation  as  membera  of 
the  same  body.  Unity  with  God*s  true  Church 
everywhere  is  not  onely  the  beautie^  but  the  sirength 
of  religion ;  of  which  beautie  and  stren^h  hee 
hath  sought  to  deprive  this  church,  by  his  man- 
ifold attempts  to  break  this  union.  To  which 
purpose  hee  hath  suppressed  the  priviledges 
granted  to  the  Dutch  and  French  churches  ; 
hee  hath  denyed  them  to  bee  of  the  same  faithe 
and  religion  with  us ;  and  many  other  wayes 
hath  hee  declared  his  malice  to  those  churches. 

**  In  the  thirteenth  article,  as  hee  hath  sought 
to  make  an  ecclesiasticall  division,  6r  religious 
difference  betweene  us  and  forraigne  nations, 
so  hee  hath  sought  to  make  a  civUl  difference 


*  An  allunon  to  one  of  Mainwmring*s  books. 

t  The  celebrated  offer  from  the  court  ta  Italy  to  Mike 
Laud  a  cardinal,  and  his  doubts,  hesitation,  and  final  rsfs- 
sal— "  because  somewhat  dwelt  within  him  wkick  wooM 
not  suffer  thst,  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  was^— wars  aB 
recorded  in  Laod*s  diary  bjr  his  own  hand,  and  ars  wdl 
known.  Rome  still  cherished,  in  those  days,  tha  project  el 
rsstorinf  iu  ooouaanioo  in  Rnjylsnd 
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betweene  us  and  his  majestie's  sabjects  of  the 
kingdome  of  Scotland.  And  this  hee  hath  pro- 
moted by  many  innovations,  there  prest  by  him- 
seUe  and  his  owne  aathoritie.  When  they 
were  uncapable  of  such  alterations,  hee  ad- 
Tised  his  majestie  to  use  Tiolence.  Hee  hath 
made  priTate  and  publike  collections  towards 
the  maintenance  of  that  warre,  which  hee  might 
justly  call  his  owne  warre ;  and  with  an  impu- 
dent boldnesse,  hee  hath  struck  tallies  in  the 
exchequer  for  divers  summes  of  money  pro- 
eared  by  himselfe,  pro  defensione  regni ;  when, 
by  his  councells,  the  king  was  drawne  to  under- 
take, not  a  defensive,  but  an  oflensive  warre. 

**  Hee  hath  lastly,  my  lords,  thought  to  sc- 
eare  himselfe  and  his  partie  by  seeking  to  un- 
dermine Parliaments,  and  thereby  hath  labour- 
ed to  bereave  this  kingdome  of  the  legislative 
power,  which  can  onely  bee  used  in  Parlia- 
nents.  We  should  then  have  beene  left  a 
Idngdom'e  without  that  which,  indeed,  makes 
and  constitutes  a  kingdome,  and  is  the  onely 
meane  to  preserve  and  restore  it  from  distem- 
pers and  decayes.  Hee  hath  hereby  indeav- 
OQred  to  bereave  us  of  the  highest  judicatory ; 
■och  a  judicatory  as  is  necessarie  and  essen- 
tial! to  our  government.  Some  cases  cannot 
bee  tried  in  any  inferiour  court,  as  divers  cases 
of  treason,  and  others  concerning  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crowne  and  libertie  of  the  people.  It 
ia  the  supreame  judicatory  to  which  all  difficult 
eases  resort  from  other  courts.  Thus  hee  hath 
Bought  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  love  and  coun- 
aell  of  his  people,  of  that  assistance  which  hee 
might  have  from  them,  and  likewise  to  deprive 
the  people  of  that  reliefe  of  grievances  which 
tbey  most  humbly  expect  from  his  majestie. 

"My  lords,  the  Parliament  is  the  cabinet 
wberein  the  chiefest  Jewells  both  of  the  crowne 
and  kingdome  are  deposited.  The  great  pre- 
xogative  of  the  king  and  the  libertie  of  the  peo- 
ple are  most  effectually  exercised  and  main- 
tained by  Parliaments.  Here,  my  lords,  you 
eaonot  passe  by  this  occasion  of  great  thankes 
to  God  and  his  majestie  ibr  passing  the  bill 
whereby  the  frequent  course  of  Parliaments  is 
catablished ;  which,  I  assure  myselfe,.hee  will 
bj  experience  finde  to  bee  a  strong  foundation 
both  of  his  honour  and  his  crowne. 

**  This  is  all,  my  lords,  I  have  to  say  to  the 
particolars  of  the  charge.  The  Commons  de- 
aixe  your  lordships  that  they  may  have  the 
aame  way  of  examination  \hat  they  had  in  the 
ease  of  the  Earle  of  Strafford ;  that  is,  to  ex- 
amine members  of  all  kindes  of  your  Lordships' 
House  and  their  owne,  and  others,  as  they  shall 
aee  cause ;  and  those  examinations  to  bee  kept 
aecret  and  private,  that  they  may  with  more 
advantage  bee  made  use  of  when  the  matter 
eomea  to  tryall.'* 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  speech  than 
the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like  sectarian  in- 
tcderance ;  and  nothing,  it  will  be  admitted,  af- 
ter reading  this  and  other  evidences  of  opinion 
to  be  adduced  hereaAer,  has  been  so  much 
misunderstood  as  the  nature  and  influence  of 
religion  on  the  mind  of  this  great  speaker  and 
atatesman.  It  will  have  been  observed  through- 
oat  the  speech  just  given,  that  he  restricts  him- 
aelf  with  singular  closeness  to  the  political  influ- 
ence of  LaQd*8  administration ;  that  he  chooses 
tbe  plainest  and  most  obvious  illustrations  of 


its  despotic  tendency ;  and  that  he  employs  no 
language,  strong  as  tbe  temptation  would  have 
been  to  a  man  of  bigoted  persuasions,  beyond 
what  is  simply  necessary  to  carry  his  positions 
distinctly  home.  The  leading  sentiment  through 
the  whole  is  that  of  a  vigorous  and  practical 
statesman.  In  the  exposiitg  Laud's  design  to 
set  up  a  "  Roman  hierarchic" — ^in  the  showing 
the  false  claim  to  <*  ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction," 
grounded  on  "an  incident  right"  which  *uhe 
law  dcclaret  to  proceed  from  the  crowne" — in 
the  stripping  bare  the  pretensions  of  •*  those 
who  labour  m  civill  matters  to  set  up  the  king 
above  the  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  and  yet  in 
ecclesiasticall  matters  doe  indeavour  to  set  up 
themselves  above  the  king"— we  see  nothing 
that  is  not  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  po- 
litical capacity,  and,  indeed,  nothing  that  has 
not  directly  proceeded  from  it.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, in  charity,  that  all  the  elaborate  accounts 
in  the  family  histories  of  the  bigotry  and  ii\tol- 
erance  of  Pym,  and  that  all  the  accusations 
against  him  of  "  mysterious  jargon"  in  the  re- 
ligious matters  of  government,  are  not  the  off- 
spring of  deliberate  falsehood.  I  have  found  it 
difficult  even  to  find  many  of  Pym's  speeches, 
and  others  may  have  found  it  equally  difficult, 
or,  at  least,  inconvenient,  to  read  them. 

Now,  however,  once  for  all,  before  I  proceed 
to  resume  the  active  course  of  Pym's  life,  after 
the  death  of  Strafford,  let  me  interpose  some 
few  remarks  concerning  this  "  mysterious  jar- 
gon" which  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  from 
so  many  various  quarters,  in  reference  to  the 
speeches  of  Pym  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
day.  Its  utter  inapplicability,  practically  speak- 
ing, has  been  proved  already  by  these  pages  ; 
but  tbcre  is  a  certain  question  involved  in  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  charge  having  been 
made  at  all,  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

*'  Mysterious  jargon,"  being  translated,  means 
nothing  more  than  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture ;  and  to  this,  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  degree,  Pym  may  very  proudly 
plead  guilty.  Something  beyond  this,  howev- 
er, is  to  be  said ;  not  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice, for  it  needs  none,  but  in  explanation  of 
the  influences  it  sprang  from,  and  of  the  cause 
of  its  so  potent  and  universal  action  at  this 
period  in  the  atmosphere  of  life  and  thought. 
This  is  never  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  Every 
one  can  think  himself  privileged  to  laugh  at 
the  too  exclusive  search  after  parallelism  in 
the  deeds  of  the  Hebrew  worthies  indulged  by 
the  people  generally  in  Pym's  days  ; .  but  very 
few  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  suffi- 
ciently back  to  understand  the  original  idea,  or 
movement  of  the  mind,  of  which  these  are  the 
vestiges  only.  The  mighty  sound  is  gone :  by 
the  mere  echo,  thunder  itself  seems  no  peril- 
ous matter. 

Revert,  however,  to  the  very  beginning.  It 
is  not  my  province  or  intention  here  to  explain 
or  reason  on,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact,  that 
the  fountain  of  influence — of  the  great  influ- 
ence in  this  world— has  been  the  Bible ;  that 
book  whose  first  words*  announce  what  phil- 
osophers have  at  length  agreed  to  be  the  one 


*  !■  THB  Bsaniiciso,  God  crkatbs  thb  hbatbn  asd 
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->  .-.^  p.*^  :;  f r.-.r-iL'T.  .yv. 
..    •       ..   >/\,ti  s  ^r-f  iiis^vy  oi"a 
>  '..vrii.  :,  Nf  isf  type  of  a 
V     ..-.  -.   .V  :*4f  :r^:::i:;i«ins  it  re- 
.    .^   *   ^.  •  ::i»Hfcif*  .-irrt*fr.:  prv»Tince  to-dia- 
.o     -.  iK-    i   ■' *J^  i^:  n it" never  tlie  gen- 
s:    -.\>    /I   a*s:  ^A5  CTvwn  too  large  for 
>     ■>»::  i.  i>ir.-N  .-r    15  svnsnies  of  habit  and 
.>,-.  .=..   •;  )j*  ^*c^  :3*iinoUTely  back  to  those 
«.vs    ->     '  -.  vtt  :;5  strvngth.  and  to  take  a 
IV  .*    v..  >«■  ?«  t:5f  ir  dinrctMn.  as  the  enfeebled 
..    '.-^L  I.XS  v/av.  of  cirilization  might  compare 
\  ;ua<.:  vvt:*  fme  lo  tune  with  Plato's  original 
L.«  v  V.*:  ivsn.  to  ascertain  his  precise  situation. 
.V:tv:»ji^:  Christ  oame  to  ••  fulfil  the  law;"  in 
oihor  ^^*r\i«.  to  give  this  type  anew  in  all  its 
ir«^.-)n«>5«     Then  the  Crusades  followed;  the 
Kffonujtion :  the  emancipation  of  mind,  and 
niodi'rn  freedom  of  thought — all  of  which  are 
to  bo  held,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  as  recur- 
rt'ucos  to  the  one  grand  type.     The  graceful 
art:*,  meanwhile,  constituted  as  they  are  to 
benctii  roan,  must  of  course  rise  or  fall  with  his 
(!t!;nJty,  and  hence  a  simultaneous  influence  on 
these  arts  has  been  the  eflfect  of  these  recur- 
roncrs.    This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry in  detail ;  but  let  the  scholar,  at  his  lei- 
sun',  glance  at  the  proeress  from  I>ante  through 
all  the  chances  till  Milton — from  Giotto  and 
(Ihiberti  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  down  again 
to  Poussin— or  advance  fmm  the  most  timid 
Christinnisni  of  Palestrina  and  Pergolesi  to  the 
pure  und  magniliecnt  Hebraism  of  Handel. 

Keeping  all  this  in  view,  the  nature  of  the 
epoch  we  are  considering,  and  the  position  of 
the  men,  will  explain  the  rest.  An  aUempt 
appeared  to  be  in  progress  to  check  the  Impul- 
ses uf  the  Reformation,  when  terrible  energies 
sprung  from  the  rebound,  and  imbodicd  them- 
selves in  the  Eliots,  the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens, 
and  the  Vanes ;  and  new  passions  and  emo- 
tions were  scattered  abroad  among  the  people, 
under  the  forms  of  the  great  original  type  of 
power  and  expression,  to  check  the  threatened 
retreat  into  bigoted  faith  and  slavish  obedience. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  up  the  result.  Ima- 
gine the  great  public  mind  overlaid  and  opposed 
by  a  dissolute  and  artificial  court,  consecrated 
and  made  plausible  in  its  pretences  by  a  litera- 
ture growing  out  of,  and  adapted  to,  the  most 
servile  court  in  the  world  (that  of  Augustus)  : 
see  all  thoughts  expressing  themselves  in  that 
literature — testing  themselves,  their  worth, 
their  approredness  by  it  only,  and  running  only 
in  such  a  channel — and  then  imagine  that  mind 
recurring,  in  unison  with  the  laws  1  have  men- 
tioned, to  the  old  type— bursting  forth  into  the 
primaeval  liberty — plunging  itself  suddenly  back 
among  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing disclosed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible — 
the  ancient  manners  revealed !  the  lessons  of 
the  inspired  teachers  taught  again !  the  days 
when  all  were  equal  contrasted,  to  the  people, 
with  their  own  !  or  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
petty  kings  of  Moab  and  Edom,  the  free  people 
of  Israel,  without  a  king,  lived  majestically ! 
Imagine  all  this,  and  nothing  will  be  wanting 
to  explain  the  source  of  the  wildest  fancies  of 
iKf  time,  or  the  origin  of  the  form  which  many 
«l*the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  writers  and  or- 


ators assumed.  There  will  be  an  opport'is  ?y 
of  pursuing  this  into  all  its  relations  whtn  ire^i- 
ing  of  the  life  and  works  of  Vane.  MeanwhJe 
Pym  restrained  the  tendency,  while  he  guideJ  it 
DO  less,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  him- 
self, in  Eliot,  and  in  Hampden,  we  see  the  grand 
develitpment  of  one  of  those  recurrences  to  the 
first  idea  or  type— the  beginning  of  that  moTe- 
ment  of  mind,  of  that  stride  in  the  progress  of 
man.  which  had  its  subsequent  consummatios 
in  the  intellect  of  Vane.  Pym  was  Vane's  first 
fhend — he  was  his  teacher,  so  to  speak :  lie  in- 
troduced him  into  public  life.* 

Every  accession,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
of  originality  of  thought,  brings  with  it  oeces- 
sarily  an  accession  of  a  certain  origioality  of 
style.  The  one  is  progressive  as  the  other, 
with  obvious  limits  and  restrictions.  Tbe 
thoughts  of  Pym*s  days,  assimiUiting  them- 
selves in  the  grandness  of  a  common  object  to 
the  first  and  intensest  ideas  of  the  worhl,  clniig 
also  round  the  simple  and  sublime  language  of 
the  earliest  ages,  and  indeed  sought  and  stmc- 
gled  not  to  be  disconnected  from  tbe  very  words 
last  used  when  God  was  before  his  people  in  tlw 
cloud  and  the  flame.  But,  apart  from  this  nat- 
ural consequence,  where  can  be  found  such  an 
oratorical  text-book  as  the  Bible  ?  Not*  assu- 
redly, in  Greece  or  Rome  I  Pyni  availed  him- 
self of  it  with  a  most  admirable  taste,  no  less 
than  the  profoundest  political  purpose.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  throughout  this  great  man*8  life,  is 
more  observable  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
most  grossly  misunderstood — his  invariaUe 
treatment  of  religion  as  an  element  of  politiol 
government.  Let  it  always  be  recollected  that, 
to  him,  a  true  pohtical  government  wu  religion. 
His  was  that  great  capacity  in  which  had  goT- 
ernment  and  good  faith,  or  good  government 
and  bigoted  faith,  could  not  coexist.  To  he 
free  in  thought  and  in  act— to  secure  responsi- 
bility in  government,  and  security  in  tbe  pablie 
liberties,  was,  with  him,  to  set  up  the  true  re- 
ligion in  its  purity.  It  was  with  Pym  the  prac- 
tice first  began,  in  these  days,  of  prosecuting 
the  public  measures  on  the  Sabbath  itself  in 
certain  crises  ;t  and  no  doubt  with  a  Tiew  to 
its  profound  result  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that,  in  thus  using  the  very  day  they  were  moat 
urgent  to  free  from  the  desecration  of  tbe  court, 
they  made,  as  it  were,  their  business  Heaven*8 
own,  and,  **  standing  in  the  great  hand  of  God," 
had  become  once  again  his  ministers. 

All  this  it  was  which  produced  Milton  also ; 
whose  life  and  works  are  a  deliberate  looking 
forth  into  the  world  and  into  paradise,  and  a 
final  choice  of  the  latter.  His  thoughts  STer' 
aspired  upward  and  upward  to  the  Hebrew  tbo- 
ocracy,  beyond  '*  insolent  Greece  and  haogfaty 
Rome,'*  and  "  all  that  they  have  left  ns.*'  In 
his  Paradise  Regained,  indeed,  he  has  chosen 
to  condense  the  whole  argument  in  one  glori- 
ous and  triumphant  passage.  After  bringing 
forwanl — irresistibly,  to  all  antagonists  but  ono^ 
and  that  one  himself— the  position  that 

**  All  knowledge  is  doc  roach'd  in  Moms*  law. 
The  Pentmtearh,  or  what  the  Prophets  wruto  : 
The  Gentiles  also  kmiw,  and  write,  and  t«ac^ 
To  atlmiration,  led  by  Nature**  light. 
And  with  the  GentiMs  maoh  thoa  nnst  ooBTana^-. 

*  Straflfitird  Papers,  vd.  ii. 

t  He  did  this  on  the  occasion  of  Ihadiaeaiaixof  WaUart 
plot,  as  will  be  aean  shartlj. 
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|[ftflr  ffoing  to  the  tctj  heart  of  the  argument, 
and  fortifying  it  by  a  culogium  on  Athens  which 
maizes  even  the  greatest  work  of  Sophocles, 
wriuen  professedly  to  flatter  Colonoa,  his  na- 
tJTe  ^fifioc,  whoUy  tame  in  the  comparison,  he 
calflily  and  forever  sets  the  question  at  rest  in 
that  luagnifleent  reply  of  the  Saviour,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  indeed  the  true  "  device  '* 
of  the  Pyms  and  Vanes. 

**  Tbeir  onton  thno  tkeii  ezCoir*t,«s  tkoM 
The  top  of  eloqnencs  ;  itatisu  indeed, 
▲ud  luvtra  of  ckeir  cowatry,  m  majr  Men ; 
Bat  herein  to  our  Pkophiti  far  tMoeatk, 
Aa  mca  divinely  taught,  and  better  tcaohiaf 
The  Mlid  nilei  of  civil  government, 
In  their  najeaUr,  aaaffected  etjle. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  them  m  plaineit  taught,  and  raiieit  learnt. 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  su  !** 

After  the  death  of  Strafford,  public  affairs 
advanced  to  a  crisis  rapidly.  The  gradual  dis- 
closures made  under  Pym's  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  recent  and  still  continuing 
conspiracies  against  the  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple, nerved  to  keep  the  public  mind  excited  and 
vigilant ;  special  measures  were  taken  for  the 
security  of  Portsmouth ;  the  queen's  confessor 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  attendants  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  her  mother,  Mary  dc  Medici,  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  England  from  the  power 
of  Richdicu,  was  requested  (<*  the  rather,  for  the 
qaieting  of  the  jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
majesty's  wcll-affectcd  subjects,  occasioned  by 
jome  ill  instruments  about  the  queen's  person'-) 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  Upon  this,  Henrietta 
herself  expressed  a  wish  and  an  intention  to 
leave  England,  her  health  requiring  her,  she 
•aid,  to  take  the  waters  of  Spa.  That  this  was 
not  her  real  purpose,  however,  was  more  than 
inspected  by  the  popular  leaders ;  and  Pym 
oooducted  certain  negotiations  on  the  subject 
which  ended  in  her  majesty's  declining  the 
journey.  It  was  supposed,  and  subsequently 
lendered  ahnoat  certain,  that  Henrietta's  mo- 
Cive  was  to  have  sought  foreign  aid  against  the 
^riiament.* 

Bills  had  passed,  meanwhile,  for  the  abolition 
ef  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
miasion^  the  Court  of  York,  the  Court  of  the 
Welah  Marches,  and  otlier  horrible  engines  of 
the  administration  of  StrafVbrd  and  Laud ;  and 
m  subsidy  bill  was  sent  with  them  to  the  king 
to  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  subsidy  bill 
received  it  at  onoe,  white  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  others.    Charles  still  madly  clung  to  his 

*  See  Roshworth,Tol.  iT.,p.  S49.  350;  and  ParlianinnU* 
*f  History.  The  Message  or  the  Ciunmoiis  after  her  laaj- 
*  miy*m  compliance  with  their  ref  oest,  and  her  auswer.  are 
characteristic :  **That  becauoe  we  understand,  hy  Sir  The- 
•dure  Majwrae,  thai  the  chief  caose  of  her  iaajrstT*s  sink- 
■•M  and  disteaipen  proeeeJ  /ram  eome  discontent  of  her 
laiadflhe  House  of  Connious  hsae  thoe^htfuod  to  declare, 
'that  if  anjr  thinf  wiihia  the  power  of  Parliasupiit  may  give 
hmr  M^jeetj  oonteatment,  they  are  sn  tender  of  her  health, 
tech  in  doe  respect  to  his  most  ezcetieut  majesty  and  her- 
•alf,  that  they  will  he  ready  to  further  her  satisfaction  in 
sll  thinfs,  so  (ar  as  may  stand  with  that  public  duty  to 
which  they  are  oblired.'**  Answer :  **  I  fpve  many  thanks 
to  both  houses  of  Parliament  for  their  mat  care  of  my 
health,  and  their  aflRnctaon  to  me,  hoping  1  shall  see  the  ef- 
liset  of  It.  Trulv  nothiaf  but  my  health  could  hate  made 
■•  to  rrsoWe  of  this  ioum^y;  and  if  I  thosfrht  I  coald 
■ervs  the  kiaf  and  this  kinfdom  with  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
I  areoM  do  it.  And  I  hope  nra  will  believe  that  I  has*  ao 
■Mch  interest  in  the  food  of  this  kini^um,  that  i  shall  nar- 
•r  wish  aa^  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  iL  Yna  will  pardoa 
As  imperfectBesa  of  my  Elf  lish.  I  had  rather  spoken  in 
amf  other  laof  nsfa,  hot  1  thiraf  hi  this  vouJd  ba  ■out  ao* 


old  ecclesiastical  government,  and  oould  not, 
without  heavy  pangs,  surrender  the  terrors  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  But  it  fared  with  this  as 
with  every  thing  else.  While  murmurs  were 
not  distantly  heard  throughout  the  city,  and 
while  the  Commons  were  in  hard  and  secret 
debate  with  closed  doors,  the  monarch,  sud- 
denly alarmed,  hurried  down  to  tho  House  of 
Lords,  and  summoning  the  Commons,  and  re- 
buking them  for  their  distrust,  gave  his  assent 
to  bdth  the  bills.  It  was  the  sad  misfortune  of 
this  prince  to  banish  every  semblance  of  grace 
from  his  concessions.  In  each  and  all  he  never 
failed  to  leave  a  drop  of  bitterness  that  was 
enough  to  poison  the  whole.  His  conduct  on 
the  present  occasion,  betraying  what  his  hope 
and  his  will  still  was,  had  the  effect  of  driving 
in  the  current  against  Church  government  and 
the  prelacy  more  strongly  and  violently  than 
ever.  The  ** root  and  branch"  petition  was 
revived  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  rise  and  present  induenoe  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  that  house  will  be  described  in 
the  life  of  Vane.  It  is  only  necessary  to  treat 
of  these  religious  questions,  in  which  they  now 
especially  busied  themselves,  in  so  fkr  as  they 
strikingly  illustrate  the  political  course  of  Pym, 
which  was,  in  reality,  as  decided  here  as  it 
was  in  every  other  dispute  where  good  govern- 
ment lay  on  one  side  and  tyranny  on  the  other. 
It  might  serve  Clarendon's  purpose  to  secure 
the  authority  of  Pym  in  favour  of  his  darling 
Episcopacy;  but  why  havo  modern  writers, 
without  his  cause  to  sustain,  adopted  his  errors 
and  misrepresentations  !* 

A  vote  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  bishops 
should  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  vote  were  communicated  in  a  conference 
to  the  Lords.  Their  lordships  at  once  resolved 
the  contrary  of  this  vote ;  not  in  much  love  for 
the  bishops,  but  with  no  little  alarm  for  them- 
selves. The  Commons,  on  this,  lost  no  time 
in  changing  their  resolution  to  a  bill,  which 
disabled  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  temporal 
functions.  On  the  third  reading  in  the  upper 
House, t  the  bishops*  votes  were  restored,  and 
the  Commons,  afler  two  conferences,  refused 
to  receive  the  **  amended^*  bill.  A  memorable 
result  followed.  A  bolder  measure  was  pro- 
jected ;  and  a  bill  for  the  utter  aboliahing  and 
taking  away  of  anchbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  their  officers,  out  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  drawn  up  by  Saint 
John,  and  at  once  introduced.  It  was  rcoi 
twice  on  the  day  of  its  iHtroduetioti,t  and  went 
into  committee  on  the  11th  of  June,  fifteen 
days  alter. 

Now  mark  what  Clarendon  says  on- this  sub- 
ject.    After  observing  that  on  its  first  intro- 

*  Lord  Nugent  sa^rs,  in  his  Memorials  of  Hampden,  that 
"  Pym  was  but  a  fsint  supporter  of  the  bill  to  restrain  the 
bishoiis  from  voting  ;  and  that,  on  the  further  measures  for 
abolikbioK  Eptsropury,  he  was  openly  opposed  to  Hampden, 
Vane,  Fiennes,**  &,c.  This,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  is 
an  utterly  groundless  assertion,  in  sufar  as  the  ezistenre  of 
Episcrjpacy  was  ever  brought  la  question.  My  fonner  ref- 
erence to  this  subject  (p.  led)  was  in  relation  to  the  min- 
ions held  by  Pym  on  tho  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land as  a  human  institution. 

t  On  this,  as  on  every  o^er  matter  connected  with  tkia 
bill,  Clareudim  is  guilty  of  the  m(«t  wilful,  or  the  aost 
grossly  inaccurate  emir.  He  says  on  this  that  "  the  Lords 
could  not  be  prrrsiled  with  #e  mmck  at  U  commit  tk»  Mtf, 
but  at  the  second  reading  utterly  cast  it  oat.** 

t  See  Journals  of  May,  1S41,  and  an  admirable  remark  m 
Oodaria's  Uistoij  ui  the  Camaoowealth,  toL  t,  p.  01, 
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duel  ion  "  the  rejecting  it  was  earnestly  urged 
hy  vory  many/*  and  repeating  some  of  the  rc- 
nmrks  tu  this  efTcct,  the  **  historian"  thos  pro- 
ctM'ds :  *'  Tlie  biil  was  at  last  read,  and  no 
quostion  being  to  be  put  upon  the  first  reading, 
li  teas  laid  hy,  and  not  called  upon  in  a  long 
time  after.*  When  everybody  expected  that 
nothing  should  be  mentioned  in  the  House  but 
the  dispatch  of  the  treaty  of  the  pacification, 
they  called  in  a  morning  *  for  the  biir  (that  had 
so  h»ng  before  been  brought  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Deringt)  *  for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy/ 
and  ffavt  it  a  second  reading ;  and  resolved  *  that 
it  should  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the 
House,  and  that  it  should  be  proceeded  upon 
the  next  morning.'  It  was  a  very  long  debate 
the  next  morning,  after  the  speaker  had  left 
the  chair,  who  should  be  in  the  chair  for  the 
committee ;  they  who  wished  well  to  the  bill 
having  resolved  *to  put  Mr.  Hyde  into  the 
chair,  that  he  might  not  give  them  trouble  by 
frequent  speaking,  and  so  too  much  obstruct 
the  expediting  the  bill.'  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  commanded  to  the  chair ;  they  who 
were  enemies  to  the  bill  being  divided  in  opin- 
ion, many  believing  that  he  would  obstruct  the 
bill  more  in  that  place  than  if  he  remained 
^i  Uberiyt  and  they  found  ii  to  be  true.  .  .  The 
chairman  perplexed  them  very  much  ;t  for  besides 
that  at  the  end  of  his  report  every  day  to  the 
House,  before  the  House  put  the  question  for 
the  concurrence  in  the  votes,  he  always  en- 
larged himself  against  every  one  of  them,  and 
80  spent  them  much  time  ;  when  they  were  in 
the  heat  and  passion  of  the  debate,  he  often  en- 
snared them  in  a  question  ;^  so  that  when  he  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  work  of  the  day,  he  did 
frequently  report  two  or  three  votes  directly  con- 
trary to  each  other.  .  .  After  near  twenty  days 
spent  in  that  manner,  they  found  themselves 
very  little  advanced  towards  a  conclusion,  and 
that  they  must  review  all  that  they  had  done  ; 
and  the  king  being  resolved  to  begin  his  jour- 
ney for  Scotland,  they  were  forced  to  discon- 
tinue their  beloved  bill,  and  let  it  rest. "11 

Such  and  so  despicable  is  the  self-sketched 
character  of  the  loyal  and  religious  Clarendon  ! 
Setting  aside  his  plain  falsehoods  in  these  mem- 
orable extracts,  what  mean  and  pitiful  petti- 
fogger of  the  law  would  not  feel  shame  to  be 
set  down  as  a  party  to  the  tricks  which  are 
here  unblushingly,  and,  indeed,  with  a  self-sat- 
isfied chuckle,  described!  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  the  testimony  of  such  a  writer  on  any 
disputed  matter  1  not  to  speak  of  the  present, 
wherein  he  lent  himself  to  such  despicable 
meanness. 

Another  extract,  from  Clarendon's  own  life. 


•  Vol.  i.,  p.  418. 

t  The  onW  just  remark  I  can  find  in  Clarendon  abcmt  the 
whole  of  this  natter  relates  to  this  weak  and  silly  gentle- 
niau,  to  whose  hands  the  bill  was  injudiciously  committed, 
and  who  will  be  heard  of  soon  in  a  very  different  character. 
Clarendon  oliaerves  that  the  popular  party  "  orevailed  with 
Sir  Edward  Denng,  a  man  very  opposite  to  all  their  desips 
(but  a  man  of  levity  and  vanity,  easily  flattered  by  being 
commended),  to  present  it  to  the  House  ;  which  he  did  from 
the  gallery,  with  the  two  verses  In  Ovid,  the  application 
whereof  was  his  greatest  motivt : 

**  Concu  prius  lentanda,  sed  immedicabile  Tulnns 
Ense  reddendum  est,  nt  pars  sincera  trahatar." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  410. 

X  These  words  are  introduoad  for  the  fitit  time  m  the  r»- 
eant  Oxford  edition. 

f  These  also  are  rsttored  for  tha  fint  tiait. 

I  Tfa.i.,p.48i 


completes  the  picture  he  has  left  of  jiimself  at 
this  period.  **  When  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  chair, 
in  the  grand  committee  of  the  House  far  the 
extirpation  of  Episcopacy,  all  that  party  made 
great  court  to  him,  and  the  House  keeping 
those  disorderly  hours,  and  seldom  rising  tiO 
after  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
frequently  importuned  him  to  dine  with  them 
at  Mr.  Pym's  lodgings,  which  was  at  Sir  RicJi. 
ard  Manly*s  house,  in  a  little  court  behind 
Westminster  HaU,  where  he  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Sir  A.  Hazlerig,  and  two  or  three  more, 
upon  a  stock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted 
much  business,  and  invited  thither  those  of 
whose  conversion  they  had  any  hope."  Ex- 
cept in  the  lively  illustration  it  aftbrds  of  the 
party  system  of  the  time,  this  statement  it 
quite  as  little  worth  crediKas  the  others,  and^ 
indeed,  carries  internal  evidence  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  same  writer,  in  his  history, 
could  say  that  Pym  took  no  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  anti-Episcopacy  measure !  The 
truth  was,  that  if  he  was  interested  in  any 
thing  more  than  that  at  this  particular  time,  it 
was  in  the  evident  trimming  and  shuffling  of 

Mr.  Hyde"  himself 

Meanwhile,  before  turning  to  consider  the 
latter,  let  me  exhibit  the  feelings  of  Pym  re- 
specting these  questions  in  an  unequivocal 
shape.  When,  for  various  reasons,  this  Chureh 
bill  was  temporarily  suspended,  Pym  was  the 
author  of  a  very  resolute  and  decisive  meas- 
ure. Some  months  before,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  threatening  aspects  of  the  time,  the  bish- 
ops had  exhibited  their  gross  love  of  tyranny^ 
and  their  still  grosser  folly,  in  enacting  a  series 
of  canons  in  convocation,  which  imposed  oaths, 
introduced  innovations,  and  set  aside  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Pym  now  pointed  out  the  pro- 
priety of  impeaching  the  thirteen  prelates  who 
had  been  most  active  in  framing  the  canonsL 
I  will  extract  the  result  of  this  motion  from  its 
place  in  the  journals. 

**  Mr.  Pym  declared  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  is  nothing  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  good  of  the  kingdom, 
than  that  this  high  court  of  Parliament,  which 
is  the  fountain  of  justice  and  goTernment, 
should  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupted,  free  from 
partiality  and  bye  respects.  This  willnot  only 
add  lustre  and  reputation,  but  strength  and  au- 
thority, to  all  our  actions.  Herein,  be  said, 
your  lordships  are  specially  interested,  as  ycu 
are  a  third  estate  by  inheritance  and  birth- 
right ;  so  the  Commons  are  publicly  interested 
by  representation  of  the  whole  body  of  the. 
commons  of  this  kingdom,  whose  lives,  for- 
tunes, and  liberties  are  deposit^  under  the 
custody  and  trust  of  the  Parliament. 

'*He  said,  the  Commons  have  commanded 
him  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 
to  present  to  your  lordships  two  propositions, 
which  they  thought  very  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served and  put  in  execution  at  this  time.  First, 
that  the  thirteen  bishops,  which  stand  accused 
before  your  lordships  for  making  the  late  pre- 
tended canons  and  constitutions,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  their  votes  in  Parliament.  See- 
ondly,  that  all  the  bishops  may  be  suspended 
from  their  votes  upon  that  bill,  entitled,  An  Act 
to  disable  all  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  to  exer- 
oise  any  Jurisdiction  or  Authority  TempmraL 
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"  The  first  of  these  wu  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  he  said  he  would  support  it  with 
three  reasons:  First.  That  the  thirteen  bish- 
ops have  broken  that  trust  to  which  pvt?ry 
EMiaiber  of  Parliament  is  obUged  ;  which  trust 
IS  to  maintain,  L  The  prerogative  of  the  king. 
4,  The  priTiIege  of  Parliaments.  3.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  subject.  4.  The  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. These  were  the  jewels,  he  said,  that  are 
deposed  under  the  trust  of  Parliament ;  and 
this  trust  these  prelates  had  broken,  not  by 
one  transient  act.  but  by  setting  up  canons  in 
nature  of  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom  forever. 

*^Tliat  the  canons  are  of  this  nature,  appear- 
ed by  the  votes  of  both  Houses ;  and  that  they 
were  all  parties  to  the  making  thereof,  appear- 
ed by  the  acts  of  that  synod.  The  book  itself 
the  Commons  cannot  tender  to  your  lordships, 
because  they  sent  for  it,  but  he  that  hath  the 
book  in  custody  was  out  of  town  ;  but  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  House,  upon  view  of  it,  is 
ready  to  depose  that  their  names  were  entered 
aaaon^f  those  that  did  subscribe  to  it. 

^  A^lierefore  the  House  of  Commons  desire 
your  lordships,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
whether  thry  ikat  take  to  ttuauelves  a  Ufpslative 
fntcr,  daiructive  to  Parliaments^  beJU  to  ezcrcise 
dUf  ^MMT  of  making  laws  ttkith  only  belongs  to  | 
the  Farliament. 

"*  Secondly.  Whether  it  he  safe  for  the  Com-  I 
uoowealth  that  they  should  be  trusted  with 
making  laws,  who,  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
kave  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  subject  of 
those  good  laws  which  are  already  made. 

''A  third  reason  is  this,  That  they  stand  ac- 
cneed  of  crimes  very  heinous ;  that  is,  of  sedi- 
tion, and  of  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom.   This  will  easily  appear  in  the  nature  of 
the  cancins  themselves,  as  also  by  the  votes  to 
rhich  your  lordships  and  the  Commons  have 
already  agreed.     Standing  so  accused,  is  it  fit 
thai  they  should  have  the  exercise  of  so  great 
a  ifain^  as  the  continuing  of  their  votes  and 
places  in  Parliament  !*' 

And,  though  it  occurred  some  few  months 
after  this  time,  I  will  hero  present  also  Pym*s 
speech  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  on  de- 
Irrering  a  charge  against  I^rd  Digby  (recently 
raised  to  their  lordships*  House),  since  it  has 
BBiaediate  relation  to  the  same  question,  is 
■olEciently  explanatory  of  itself,  and  is  a  still 
-mare  distinct  and  forcible  expression  than  any 
vhich  has  yet  been  given  of  the  grounds  of 
Pym^s  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  and 
aaibority  of  bishops : 

•'My  lords,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  assem- 
bled in  Pariiaroent.  have  commanded  me  to  pre- 
sent to  your  lordships  this  information,  which 
they  have  received  against  the  Right  Honour- 
able George,  lord  Digby,  of  such  dangerous 
eonseqacnoe,  that,  if  not  prevented,  evil  and 
troublesome  events  may  ensue,  to  the  great 
hasarding  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
great  hi^erance  of  the  happy  proceedings  of 
this  Parliament. 

••  My  lords,  J  humbly  crave  your  patience  to 
declare  to  your  lordships  what  I  am  command- 
ed concern iog  the  said  information,  which  is, 
that  he,  the  said  Lord  Digby,  should  give  forth 
report,  upon  reading  the  Tate  petition  and  prot- 
estation of  the  tweWe  bishops,  *  that  the  pres- 
Co 


ent  Parliament  was  a  forced  one ;  and  that  the 
acts,  votes,  and  laws  that  should  be  enacted 
therein,  without  the  votes  and  assent.^  of  the 
bishops,  are  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  not 
binding  to  the  subject.' 

"  My  lords,  this  report  is  of  great  danpcr  to 
the  slate,  if  proved  against  the  said  lord,  in 
these  three  respects,  as  I,  under  your  lord- 
ships* favour,  conceive.  First,  it  is  a  great 
breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  secondly,  it  intrencheth  much  on  the 
prerogative  of  th«  king,  and  abridges  his  royal 
power ;  thirdly,  it  is  the  first  step  to  bring  into 
this  state  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of 
gr>vernment. 

"  My  lords,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  for  these  reasons :  It  is  against 
the  votes  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  and  unquestionable  during 
the  free  sitting  thereof  It  is  against  the  late 
act  of  Parliament,  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, for  not  adjourning  or  abrupt  breaking  up 
of  the  same.  This  act,  my  lords,  was  freely 
voted  by  both  Houses ;  freely  and  willingly  -passed 
by  his  majesty,  without  any  force  or  compulsory 
means  used  by  any,  or  private  working  of  any  of 
the  members  of  either  House  to  induce  his  majesty 
to  do  the  same ;  nay,  the  act  was  voted  as  well 
by  the  said  lord  as  the  rest  of  this  honourable 
House.  This  report,  therefore,  of  his  must 
needs  l>c  against  his  knowledge  and  former 
iTCo  consent  in  passing  that  act.  Besides,  my 
lords,  one  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  that  one 
of  the  greatest,  is  to  accuse  and  freely  proceed 
to  the  punishment  of  delinquents  that  have 
caused  the  troubles  in  this  state,  both  in 
Church  and  (commonwealth.  Lord  Digby's  re- 
port is  against  this  privilege,  since  it  opposeth 
altogether  our  proceedings  against  the  bishofM, 
accused  as  the  greatest  delinquents  both  in 
Church  and  State.  For,  my  lords,  if  the  Par- 
liament is  forced  in  the  absence  of  the  bishops, 
how  may  then  the  Parliament  proceed  lawfully 
against  themi  If  the  bishops  sit  and  havo 
their  votes,  although  delinquents,  in  Parlia- 
ment, how  can  we  proceed,  I  beseech  you, 
against  their  votes  1  Then,  my  lords,  to'  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  a  privilege  of  Parliament.  This  report  is 
against  this  privilege.  How,  I  pray  you,  my 
lords,  can  our  grievances  be  redressed,  when 
the  oppressions,  injustice,  and  vexations  troub- 
ling of  his  majesty *s  loyal  subjects  by  the  bish- 
ops may  not  be  called  in  question,  nor  the  mis- 
doers  therein  prosecuted  and  punished  for  the 
same  ?  I.Astly,  my  lords,  under  this  head,  the 
report  is  against  divers  acts  of  Parliament  of 
this  kingdom  that  have  been  made  without  the 
voice  of  bishops  in  Parliament,  as  is  on  record 
in  the  Parliamentary  rolls.  And  thus,  under 
favour,  I  have  shown  you  how  this  report  is 
against  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 

*•  Next,  my  lords,  this  report  intrencheth  on 
the  royal  power  and  prerogative  of  the  king, 
and  that  in  two  respecU :  It  intrencheth  on  his 
royal  prerogative  in  making  and  enacting  laws 
by  Parliament,  it  resting  only  in  his  power  to 
pass  or  refuse  the  votes  of  Parliimient.  My 
lords,  the  king  of  this  realm  has  the  greatest 
premgative  (to  require  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  the  whole  State,  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  when  it  pleascth  him)  of  any  priuca 
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in  the  world,  except  the  King  of  France  :  and, 
under  favour,  my  lords,  I  conceive  a  Parliament 
cannot  be  termed  forced  when  it  is  freely  call- 
ed and  willingly  continued  by  the  king.  I  con- 
ceive, my  lurder,  a  forced  Parliament  is  when, 
against  the  free  consent  of  a  king  and  his  lords, 
and  without  lawful  calling  by  writ,  men  assem- 
ble themselves,  and  by  force  of  arms  sit  in 
council  and  enact  laws  not  tending  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom.  The  Parliament  holdcn 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  was  a  forced  Parliament ;  the  barons  com- 
ing thither  with  horse  and  arms,  and  compel- 
ling the  king  to  pass  what  they  thought  proper 
to  have  enacted.  Moreover,  my  lords,  this  re- 
port intrencheth  on  the  royal  power  of  the  king 
in  making  of  laws ;  for,  as  before  I  have  touch- 
ed. Parliaments  have,  without  bishops,  made 
and  enacted  laws.  By  this  supposition,  my 
lords,  that  laws  made  without  bishops  are  void, 
bishops,  be  they  never  so  vile  and  disaffected 
to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  state,  yet 
must  have  votes  in  rectifying  and  setting  in 
order  such  things  as  are  amiss  in  the  same — 
amiss  as  well  by  their  own  procuring  as  others 
— a  'rectifying*  not  then  likely  to  take  any 
good  effect.  -  Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  too  apparent 
they  have  been  the  greatest  opposers  of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Parliament^  and  the  chief  est  cause 
why  no  more  is  done. 

"  Thirdly  and  lastly,  my  lords,  this  report  is 
the  first  step  to  bring  in  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical form  of  government ;  and  that,  lindef  fa- 
vour, for  these  reasons :  Free  Parliaments  are 
the  securest  and  safest  government  that  ever 
could  be  found  for  this  nation,  and  that  in  re- 
spect of  the  power  and  wisdom  thereof  It  is 
upholden,  defended,  and  preserved  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  kingdom  ^,  therefore  powerful :  the 
members  thereof  are  men  elected,  one  out  of 
ten  thousand,  by  the  whole  state ;  therefore 
esteemed  wise.  Then  to  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings thereof,  to  deny  the  government  tliereof, 
is  to  change  the  same  ;  and,  if  changed  to  an- 
other form  (none  being  so  secure,  so  powerful, 
and  so  wise),  it  must  needs  be  arbitrary,  and 
so  tyrannical.  Also,  my  lords,  if  no  laws  can 
be  binding  to  the  subject  but  such  as  are  voted 
and  assented  to  by  the  bishops,  then  none  can 
be  expected  but  such  as  are  destructive  to  the  state^ 
their  affections  being  altogether  averted  from  free 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  their  designs  only 
agitated  for  the  opposing  the  government  thereof ; 
and  we  cannot  but  daily  fear  the  utter  confu- 
aion  of  the  same  thereby. 

"  Now,  my  lords,  having,  to  my  weak  ability, 
fulfilled  the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  speaking  something  on  this  information,  I 
am  to  desire  your  lordships,  in  their  name,  that 
the  said  George,  lord  Digby,  may  answer  tlie 
said  information,  or  otherwise  l>e  proceeded 
against  as  the  Parliament  shall  think  fit." 

I  have  remarked  that  Pym  had  already  seen 
reason  to  suspect  the  secession  of  "  Mr.  Hyde" 
from  the  popular  cause.  That  celebrated  per- 
son could  never  have  seemed  very  secure  to 
the  sagacious  mind  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  he  had  given  fbrth  no  unequivocal  signs  of 
his  feeling  and  desires  on  the  already  noticed 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  to  restrain  bishops*  votes.  Beside  him, 
•too,  were  a  party  of  weak,  though  probably 


well-intentioned  men,  whom  his  influence  con- 
trolled. The  danger  to  the  cause  would  ol»- 
viously  he  great,  if  at  this  moment,  and  before 
the  bulwarks  so  recently  obtained  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  liberties  had  been  firmly 
placed,  such  a  desertion  as  Hyde  could  efled 
from  the  ranks  of  the  popular  members  shoald 
be  suddenly  exhibited  to  the  people.  Nothing 
had  been  more  apparent  throughout  all  the  con- 
cessions wrested  from  Charles  than  that  they 
had  only  been  yielded,  subject  to  a  good  occa- 
sion for  reclaiming  them.  Straflfbrd  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  therefore,  only, 
the  concession  in  his  case  had  been  harder 
than  in  the  rest.  With  a  certain  semblance  of 
a  popular  ministry,  backed  by  all  the  arte  of 
Hyde,  and  the  pretences  of  half-popular  meas- 
ures, the  king  had  yet  the  power  to  strike  a 
heavy  blow  for' the  old  prerogative.  Moreorer* 
the  House  of  Lords  were  not  to  be  relied  oo ; 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  in  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  country,  some  still  nndia- 
covcred  sections  Of  the  army  plot.  Cbaries 
himself  was  evidently  recovering  confidence, 
while,  to  save  the  bishops,  the  nniversitiee 
were  moving  heaven  and  earth.*  The  conrae 
which  was,  under  such  circumstances,  propo- 
sed by  Pym,  with  a  view  to  avert  these  dan- 
gers, has  no  parallel  for  vigour  and  capacity,  bo 
less  than  a  most  decisive  boldness,  even  in  the 
records  of  his  life. 

Charles  had  warning  of  it  before  he  departed 
for  Scotland.  Doctor  Hacket  tells  us,  in  his 
life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  that  '*tbe  bishop, 
coming  to  the  king,  besought  his  majesty,  that 
for  his  sake  he  would  put  off*  his  Scotch  jonr- 
ncy  to  another  season.  *  Sir,*  says  he,  *  I  would 
it  were  not  true  that  I  shall  tell  you :  some  of 
the  Commons  are  preparing  a  declaration  to 
make  the  actions  of  your  government  odioos. 
If  you  gallop  to  Scotland,  they  will  post  as  fast, 
to  draw  up  this  biting  remonstrance.  Stir  not 
till  you  have  mitigated  the  grand  contriveni 
with  some  preferments.*  *  But  is  this  credi- 
ble V  says  the  king.  Mudge  you  of  that,  sir,' 
says  the  bishop,  •  when  a  servant  of  Pym'e  (m 
Ufhose  master's  house  all  this  is  moulded)  came  to 
me,  to  know  of  me  in  what  terms  I  was  con- 
tented to  leave  mine  own  case  in  the  Star 
Chamber  exhibited  among  other  irregularities  ! 
and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  name,  and 
what  concerns  me,  out  of  these  quotations ; 
but  I  contrived  that  of  the  fellow,  and  a  prom- 
ise to  do  roe  niore  service,  to  know  all  iter 
have  in  contrivance,  with  a  few  sweetbreads 
that  I  gave  him  out  of  my  purse.'  Yet  nothing 
was  heeded.'*t 

Charies*s  purpose  in  this  journey  was  nar- 
rowly and  jealously  watched  by  the  patriots. 
Many  and  various  reasons  had  been  publicly 
assigned  for  it,  but  the  real  intention — the 
double  attempts  at  negotiation  with  the  dis- 
banded officers  on  the  borders,  with  the  Cov- 
enanters, and  with  those  who  had  supplied  to 
Ix>rd  StraflTord  the  forged  letter  bv  which  So- 
vile  strove  to  implicate  Pym  and  Hampden  in 
treasonous  purposes — all  this  was  kept  caro- 
fully  in  the  back  ground.  One  course  remain- 
ed under  these  circumstances,  and  was  at  onoa 
adopted.    Commissioners  were  deputed  nomi- 


*  May's  HistarjnfthaPwliaaMiil. 

t  Uacket't  Senilis  Reitnta,  pMt  ii^  p>  161. 
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MUy  to  treat  with  the  Scots  concerning  the 
Bfttisfaction  of  the  treaty,  but  rcallj  to  thwart 
and  check  the  king's  negotiation  with  the  Cov- 
enanters,  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Par- 
liament. Charles  went  to  Scotland,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  committee,  openly  appointed 
by  the  TOtes  of  both  Houses — and  consisting 
of  Lords  Bedford  and  Howard  of  Escricke,  of 
Hampden,  Fienncs,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and 
Sir  William  Armyne — openly  followed  him. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  iwo  Houses,  hav- 
ing respectively  appointed  committees  to  sit 
aad  act  daring  the  recess,  and  intrusted  them 
with  extraordinary  powers.*  adjourned  over 
from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. Pym  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  fame  and  influence  at  this  period  were 
iraboonded.  "I  think  Mr.  Pym  was  at  this 
time,**  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  the  most  popu- 
lar man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that  hath 
liTed  in  any  time."  His  name  was  in  the  mouths 
of  all,  whether  the  residents  of  palaces  or  of 
the  **  hots  where  poor  men  lie."  Every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  kingdom  was  pervaded  with 
hia  influence  and  renown,  and  the  fiercest  hate 
or  the  roost  unbounded  love  were  equally  his 
freat  reward. 

It  is  diflScult  to  ascertain,  except  on  the  doubt- 
lU  autbority  of  his  enemies,  what  his  private 
habits  were  at  this  time.  It  is  certain,  how- 
OTer,  that  they  were  not  of  the  rigid  or  puri- 
tanic sort,  any  more  than  his  opinions  were 
those  of  the  Puritans.  The  quaint  Dr.  Hacket 
describes  him,  in  his  peculiar  style,  as  "  homo 
ex  argilld,  et  Into  frctus  epicurao,  as  Tully  said 
of  Piso — that  is,  m  Christian  English,  a  paint- 
ed sepulchre,  a  belly-god  ;"t  and  the  Royalist 
aongs,  while  they  charge  him  in  still  plainer 
terms  with  having  been  warmly  devoted  to 
Bacchus  and  Ceres,  have  left  us  to  conclude 
that  in  other  matters  his  habits  were  by  no 
means  constrained,  t  It  is  not  my  duty  here 
to  enlarge  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
already,  perhaps,  sufficiently  adverted  to,^  nor 
woold  a  mention  of  such  statements,  drawn  as 
they  are  from  the  political  lampoons  of  the 
thoae,  have  been  worth  giving  at  all,  were  it 
not  that  graver  authorities  have  seemed  to 
bear  them  out.  With  such  authority,  even  fu- 
gitiTe  ballads,  poignant  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  hour  so  long  passed  away,  are  not  among 
the  despicable  materials  of  history ;  and  to  me, 
as  illastrations  of  the  fugitive  aspects  of  char- 
acter, catching,  as  they  recede  forever,  the 
glancing  points  of  personal  manners,  they  have 
aeemed  most  valuable.  What  remains  to  be 
said  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir  i^bilip  War- 
wick, a  "  grave  writer,"  though  a  Royalist,  as 
eren  Mr.  Godwin  admits,  and  certainly  a  very 
honourable  man. 

The  famous  Lucy  Percy,  the  countess  of 
CnrliJu,  now  a  beautiful  dowager  of  about  forty, 
had  been  for  some  years  "  entirely  devoted"  to 
StraflTord,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  favour- 
ite, she  suddenly  transferred  her  aflectiuns  to 
Pym;  and  from  this  time,  it  is  certain— the 
cooniess  still  preserving  appearances  at  court 


*  8«e  Cb«  iBBtmctioiw,  Old  Pari.  Hiit.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  537. 
t  ScriBia  il«MraUi,  part  li.,  p.  150,  161. 
I  8««  Mioie  eztracta  from  b  curiiMis  wtira  of  the  tioM,  id 
AffpMdiz  B.  i  Lilii  of  ^tnttwd,  p.  89. 


— the  interior  of  Whitehall  was  always  l>etter 
known  to  the  patriot  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  king. 

The  character  of  such  a  woman  needs  some 
explanation.  Warhurton  calls  her  the  *•  Kryn- 
nis"  of  her  time,  but  without  just  authdrity. 
Her  passions  were  certainly  not  extreme.  The 
reader  who  is  startled  at  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  her  life  has  not  read  rightly  Sir 
Toby  Mathew's  description  of  her  character.* 
*\She  is  of  too  high  a  mind  and  dignity  not 
only  to  seek,  but  almost  to  wish,  the  friendship 
of  any  creature  ;  they  whom  she  is  pleased  to 
choose  are  such  as  are  of  the  most  eminent  condi- 
lion  both  for  power  and  employments,  not  with 
any  design  towards  her  own  particular  either 
of  advantage  or  curiosity,  but  her  nature  values 
fortunate  persons.  .  .  She  prefers  the  conver- 
sation of  men  to  that  of  women ;  not  but  she 
can  talk  on  the  fashions  with  her  female  friends, 
but  she  is  too  soon  sensible  that  she  can  set 
them  as  she  wills — ^that  pre-eminence  shortens 
all  equality.  She  converses  with  thoso  who 
are  most  distinguished  for  their  conversational 
powers.  .  .  Of  love  freely  will  she  discourse  ; 
listen  to  all  its  faults,  and  mark  all  its  power. 
.  .  She  cannot  herself  love  in  earnest,  but  she 
will  play  with  love  .  .  .  arul  will  take  a  deep  inr 
teres t  for  persons  of  condition  and  celebrity." 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  on  the  fall  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  sudden  and  most  brilliant  rise  of 
Pym*s  fame,  we  find  the  grave  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick playing  the  part  of  the  scandalous  chron- 
icle, and  announcing  that  "  Master  Pym"  had 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford in  the  affections  of  my  Lady  Carlile  ?t 
How  much  of  politics  there  may  have  been  in 
Pym's  love,  or  how  much  love  in  his  politics, 
the  reader  must  determine.  As  the  fact  has 
been  stated,  it  is  presented  to  him  with  a  com- 
mentary from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  which  seems 
to  render  it  by  no  means  improbable,  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  at  least.  The  wonder  remains 
of  how  **  Master  Pym"  could  find  leisure,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wonderful  and  unwearied  pub- 
lic labours,  for  such  affairs  of  practical  gallan- 
try as  this,  and  others  charged  upon  him.  For 
the  imputation  of  Hacket,  it  may  remain  as  he 
has  made  it.  "  Voluptuous  and  wise  withal" 
the  great  patriot  may  have  been ;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  portly  and  well-dressed  person  repre- 
sented in  the  various  engravings  circulated  at 
this  periodt  as  the  **  true  effigies  of  the  burgess 
for  Tavistocke  ;"  the  open  and  intelligent  face, 
80  resolute  and  yet  so  quiet;  the  long  hair 
flung  negligently  back  from  the  lofly  and  deep- 
thoughted  forehead ;  the  full  mustaches  upon 
the  uppor  lip,  and  the  neat  arrangement  of  the 
peaked  beard  and  dress  below,  present  alto- 
gether such  a  picture  as  may  be  willingly  re- 
ceived of  Pym — neither  inconsistent  with  thfe 
extraordinary  intellect  which  every  one  con- 
ceded to  him,  nor  bidding  absolute  defiance  to 
the  Royalist  slanders. 

Of  Pym's  movements  during  this  short  recess 
of  Parliament,  and  generally  before  the  king's 
return  from  Scotland,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 


*  See  Malhew'i  Letten.  or  the  notes  to  Fenton's  edition 
of  Waller.  t  See  Sir  P.  Warwick*a  Memoin,  p.  904. 

I  Sever*]  max  be  eeen  in  the  collection  at  the  British 
Museum :  that  by  Edward  Bower  it  the  bMt.  and  I  tlUuli 
to  it  in  the  toxt. 
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obtaining  somewhat  carious  intelligence  (not 
noticed  sufficiently  by  the  histories)  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Evelyn.  Sir  Edwai'd  Nicholas, 
who  succeeded  Windebanke  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  had  it  left  to  him  in  charge 
by  the  king,  before  his  departure,  to  furnish 
diligent  information  of  what  was  going  on  in 
London ;  and  the  letters  in  which  this  was 
done,  noted  and'  answered  in  the  margin  by 
Charles  and  posted  back  to  the  writer,  ultimate- 
ly fell  into  Evelyn's  hands.  These  shall  now 
be  used  in  illustration  of  some  striking  and  dis- 
puted historical  passages,  and  of  some  certain 
personal  details. 

The  day  after  the  adjournment,  Nicholas 
wrote  to  Charles  a  long  account  of  a  consoling 
hope  he  had,  that  there  were  decided  differ- 
ences to  be  now  expected  between  the  two 
Houses,  upon  which  the  king  remarks  that  he 
is  "  not  much  sorrie  for  it."*  In  another  let- 
ter, under  date  of  the  27th  of  September,  men- 
tion is  made  to  Charles  of  a  certain  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  named,  but  which 
he  says  the  Lady  Carlile  had  given  to  the 
queen,  saying  "  she  had  it  from  the  Lord  Mande- 
rnlUV  Taken  in  connexion  with  this,  the  fol- 
lowing is  very  curious :  "  I  heare,"  continues 
Nicholas,  **  there  are  diverse  mtetingt  in  CheUey 
alt  y*  Lo.  Mandeville-hmise  and  elsewhere,  liy 
Pym  and  others,  to  consult  what  is  best  to  bee 
done  at  their  next  meeting  in  Parliament." 
Whereupon  is  this  remark  by  the  king:  "It 
were  not  amiss  that  some  of  my  servants  met 
lykewise  to  countermynd  their  plots,  to  w'ch 
end  speake  w*th  my  rcyfe^  and  receive  her  direc- 
tions."i 

This  lA)rd  Mandeville  is  better  known  by  the 
title  of  his  barony,  Kimbolton,  in  right  of  which 
he  was  at  about  this  period  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  now  lived  at  Chelsea, 
and  Pym  had  taken  lodgings  near  him.  The 
meetings  alluded  to  in  the  above  extracts,  the 
presence  of  Lady  Carlile,  the  temper  of  the 
king,  and  his  anxiety  for  a  "  plot"  of  his  own, 
and  the  graphic  touch  with  which  his  majesty's 
note  concludes,  are  worth  rescuing  from  the 
secret  records  of  the  time.  In  none  of  the  cor- 
respondences do  Henrietta's  intrigues  and  the 
king's  subjectiont  appear  more  manifest  than 
in  this  of  Sir  Edwanl  Nicholas.  My  next  ex- 
tracts will  prove  her  distinct  participation,  and 
also  that  of  the  king,  in  Goring's  army  plot. 

In  this  plot  Sir  John  Berkeley,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  Exeter,  and  Captain  O'Neale,  were 
deeply  implicated.^  Under  date  of  the  29th  of 
September,  Nicholas  writes  to  the  king :  '*  Yes- 
terday, at  Oatlands,  I  understood  that  Sir  Jo. 
Berkeley  atid  Capt.  O'Neale  were  come  over, 
and  that  they  had  heene  the  day  before  privately  at 
Weyhridge :  I  was  bould  then  to  deliver  my  opin- 
ion to  the  queenet  that  I  did  believe,  if  they  con- 


*  Evelyn's  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.,  part  it.,  p.  18,  quarto  ed., 
1819.  In  the  two  following  let^ere  there  are  some  cnrious 
particulan  respecting  the  crown  jewels,  with  injanctions  to 
necaliar  secrecy,  which  are  not  a  little  significant  of  the 
king's  purposes  at  this  time.— P.  Sl-23. 

t  In  a  subsequent  letter  Nicholas  tells  the  king  that  he 
had  cimimunicated  respecting  all  this  with  her  majesty,  but 
that  she  "  saith  that  cannot  bee  done  in  your  mi^estie's  ab- 
•ence."  Charles  answers :  '*  I  confess,  not  so  well,  but  yet 
■o  much  as  nay  do  much  good  ;  therefore  be  diligent  in  it.'* 

t  Bee  a  enrioos  maiginal  note  by  Charles  at  p.  14S. 
i  8«e  May's  Uistory. 


tinned  in  England,  they  wonld  bee  arrested  [by 
Pym].  Her  majestie  seemed  (when  I  tould  it 
her)  to  appehend  noe  lease,  and  wilU  I  heUeu, 
take  order  that  notice  may  bee  given  to  them  ofy^ 
danger."  In  a  letter  of  the  5th  of  October  be 
adds:  *'The  Commons'  committee  met.  and 
had  before  them  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  and  Capt 
O'Neale,  who  were  (as  I  heare)  yesterday  ap- 
prehended by  the  servant  of  the  serjeant  ait 
arms."*  Here  the  king  remarks,  *'  /  hove  torn 
day  they  may  repent  their  severitie ;"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  letter,  Nicholas  having  told  bin 
of  the  jocund  cheerfulness  of  Pym  and  his 
friends,  Charles  subjoins,  "  /  believe,^  before  eU 
be  done,  that  they  will  not  have  suck  great  came 
of  joy."  Again :  Nicholas  having  written  ia 
his  next  letter,  "Mr.  Pym  reports  that  the 
Earle  of  Argoile  is  chancellor  of  that  kingdome 
(Scotland) ;"  Charles  aflbces  to  the  passafe 
these  significant  words :  "  You  may  see  bj  Uui 
that  all  his  designes  hit  not ;  and  I  hope,  before  §& 
be  done,  that  he  shall  miss  of  more."  And  in  the 
despatch  following  this,  the  secretary  having 
implored  the  immediate  return  of  the  king,  say- 
ing that,  "  if  your  majestie  doe  not  hasten  to 
bee  here  some  dayes  before  y«  next  meeting  hi 
Parliament,  I  doubt  there  will  bee  few  that  wiU 
dare  to  appeare  here  to  oppose  y*  partie  tbit 
now  swayeth ;"  Charles  answered :  **  Thm^ 
I  cannot  return  so  soon  as  I  could  wishe,  yet  I 
am  confident  that  you  toillfinde  there  was  nuts' 
sitie  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  manie  toiii  musst  tf 
their  ends." 

No  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Charles,  and  with  the  pe- 
culiar intrigues  he  was  at  this  very  period  car- 
rying on  in  Scotland,  will  hesitate  to  attach  sof- 
ficient  meaning  to  these  covert  threats  asaiDtt 
Pym  and  the  popular  leaders.  There  had  nev- 
er been  a  time  in  which  greater  danger  threat- 
ened the  people's  cause  than  now ;  never  was 
there  a  time — ^looking  at  the  daily  defectioot 
within  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  falliiic 
oflT  of  the  Lords  without,  at  the  rotten  eobdi- 
tion  of  the  army,  and  the  notorious  and  well- 
proved  perfidy  of  the  king— wherein  a  greater 
necessity  existed  for  some  grand  appeal  to  the 
people,  not  simply  to  save  the  freedom  of  Pir- 
liament,  but  even  the  lives  of  its  most  flloi- 
trious  members ;  not  simply  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  those  provisions  which  had  beea 
achieved  for  the  public  liberty,  but  even  tn 
ward  off  the  substitution  of  a  naked  despotiiOL 
Pym  and  Hampden  acted  with  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  these  things,  then,  far  beyond  oar  in- 
perfect  surmise  now. 

Parliament  reassembled,  after  the  recess,  m 
the  day  to  whicn  it  stood  adjourned,  the  tOlb 
of  October.    In  an  able  and  lucid  statement,! 


*  Iain's  own  report  of  this  affair,  delivered  oa  Um  wm- 
sembling  of  Parliament,  differs  fnim  this.  H«  said.  **  Kelt 
there  eame  to  me,  to  my  lodgings  at  CkeUf,  Sir  Joha  Bnic* 
ley  and  Serjeant-major  O'Neal,  who  said  tbey  hmd  thsf 
were  accused,  and  had  rashly  withdrawn  thensalTCS;  hnl, 
upon  better  coosidemtion,  tbev  were  returned  tn  sabwtti 
the  pleasure  of  the  House.  1  thought  it  my  duty  le  maU 
some  privy  counsellor  acquainted  tharewith,  whereeiM  i 
went  to  my  Lord  Willmot  with  them,  who  ttadcrtonk  thtf 
should  attend  the  commitlae  the  next  sitting,  which  tk«y 
did  ar«ordinglv ;  and,  in  parsoance  of  the  onler  and  warrasi 
of  the  House  lor  the  apprehending  of  them,  they  were  \kA 
attached  by  the  serjeant^a  depoty :  ao  tba  Huaal  aay  hi 
pleased  to  send  for  them,  and  to  do  therein  aa  they  mt 
canee."— Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  z.,  p.  ft. 

t  See  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  z.,  p.  1-d. 
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Pym  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee duriog  the  recess.  While  yet  engaged  upon 
this  duty,  news  afrivcd  in  London  of  that  ccle- 
inled  occurrence  at  Ekiinburgh  which  is  well 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  "  Inci- 
leoL"  Through  all  the  mystery  which  yet  en- 
wnps  this  aifair,  one  thing  u  not  denied ;  that 
Cluuies  received  from  Montrose  his  project  of 
imssioation,  and,  having  received  it,  continu- 
m1  Montrose  in  his  service  and  confidence. 
Mootrose  had  indeed  established  a  lasting  hold 
spoD  Charles's  favour  by  the  proposition  he 
»ii|iled.with  his  scheme  of  assassination — to 
vol  off  the  English  leaders  by  the  milder,  but 
not  less  certain  course  of  law,  on  evidence  of 
I  "treasonable  correspondence"  with  the  Scot. 
:ish  army.  The  king*s  every  thought  now  bore 
ipoa  the  latter  scheme :  he  had  entered  Scot- 
and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Covenaiit- 
nUf  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  it  in  that 
WMj  ;  iailing  of  this,  he  concerted  with  Mont- 
fme  to  trample  upon  the  Covenant,  only  with 
I  Tiew  to  the  same  end.  Pym,  Hampden, 
ind  the  rest  struck  down,  the  world  of  despo- 
i  would  be  once  again  before  him  where  to 


Bat  with  the  news  of  the  "  incident,"  letters 
!rooi  Hampden,  still  in  Edinburgh  with  the  com- 
nittee,  were  placed  in  Pym's  hands.  Their 
MMitents  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
Pym  instantly  proposed  and  conducted  a  con- 
Snnenoe  with  the  lords  *'  concerning  the  securi- 
.7  of  the  kingdom  and  Parliament ;"»  denoun< 
!ed  again  a  branch  conspiracy  in  London  ;  and 
lemanded  that  all  the  military  posts  of  the  city 
ibonld  be  occupied  with  a  strong  force.  This 
wwM  at  once  acceded  to,  and,  besides  this,  the 
iVcstminster  trainbands  were  brought  up  to 
niani  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  night  as  well 
Mdaj.t 

Secretary  Nicholas,  deeply  alarmed,  wrote 
o  the  king,  '^'It  is  thought  that  this  businesse 
rill  bee  declared  to  bee  a  greater  plot  against 
he  kingdome  and  Parliamts  in  £ng :  and  Scotl : 
han  hath  beene  discovered  at  all.  There  have 
«nM  sanu  well-affected  Parliament-men  here  with 
u  tku  mormngy  to  know  whether  I  had  any  re- 
w'oii  of  that  busioesse ;  but  finding  I  had  none, 
hmf  Mtewted  much  troubled,  as  not  knowing  what 
*  mxf  to  if."  To  this  the  king  answers  with 
Witioiia  reserve.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
!VichoIas  mentions  the  sudden  introduction  of 
uwther  bill  for  abolishing  the  temporal  func- 
tons  of  the  bishops,  accompanying  it  with  a 
neonrk,  that  **  it  is  said  to  bee  against  ye  an- 
tieat  order  of  P'liamt  to  bring  in  a  bill  againe 
r>  same  sessions  that  it  was  rejected ;"  where- 
I  the  king  eagerly  seizes  this  objection,  and 
~i  Nicholas  to  "  bid  his  servants  make  as 
e  of  it  as  may  bee."t 

Tliey  did  so,  and  were  foiled  by  Pym.  His 
{teat  object  at  this  time  was  to  weaken  the 
Mkwers  of  mischief  in  the  upper  House ;  and 
Kuding  that  his  impeachment  against  the  thir- 
teen biahops  on  the  ground  of  their  share  in 
te  recent  canons  must  be  quashed  on  some 
pouts  of  informality  (the  lords  had  already  ad> 
■fitted  their  demurrer),  he  counselled  the  rein- 
^^odnction  of  the  first  bill  against  the  bishops 


•  9—  Ruthworth,  toL  ir.,  p.  S90. 
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as  a  temporary  compromise  for  a  great  ulti- 
mate gain.  I  will  describe  the  result  in  Clar- 
endon's words,  as  recently  restored:*  "Mr. 
Pym  and  his  party  found  that  they  were  so  far 
from  having  gotten  credit  by  their  angry  bill 
against  the  Church  for  the  extirpation  of  bish< 
ops,  that  they  had  lost  ground  in  the  attempt, 
and  therefore  they  seemed  to  decline  any  far- 
ther thought  of  such  a  violent  proceeding,  and 
to  have  more  moderate  inclinations ;  and  so, 
one  morning,  they  brought  in  and  desired-  to 
have  a  bill  read  for  the  taking  away  the  votes 
of  the  bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  no 
otherwise  differing  from  the  former  than  it  was 
shorter.  It  was  opposed  by  many  that  it  should 
be  received  or  read ;  for  it  was  a  known  rule 
of  the  House  that  a  bill  rejected  could  not  be 
brought  again  into  the  House  during  the  same 
session,  which  was  an  order  that  had  never 
been  known  to  be  violated,  which  Mr.  Pym  con- 
fessed, but  said,  '  that  our  orders  were  not  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  not  to  be  al- 
teredy  but  that  they  were  in  our  own  power ;  and 
that  the  receiving  this  bill,  since  it  was  in  our 
power,  was  very  necessary,  and  would  quiet 
the  minds  of  many,  who,  it  may  be,  would  be 
contented  with  the  passing  this  bill,  who  would 
otherwise  be  importunate  for  more  violent  rem- 
edies ;  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Lords,  who  had  rejected  the  former 
bill,  were  very  sorry  for  it,  and  would  give  this 
a  better  reception ;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
meet  with  the  same  fate  the  other  had  done, 
and  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
discharged  our  own  consciences.'  The  con- 
tent many  men  had  to  see  the  former  violence 
declined  and  more  moderate  counsels  pursued, 
prevailed  so  far,  that  the  bill  was  received  and 
read  ;  and  the  same  reasons,  with  some  sub- 
sequent actions  and  accidents,  prevailed  after- 
ward for  the  passing  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  it  received  a  greater  opposition 
than  it  had  done  formerly.  And  the  I^ord  Falk- 
land then  concurring  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hyde 
in  the  opposing  it,  Mr.  Hampdent  said  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  a  noble  lord  had  changed  his 
opinion  since  the  time  the  last  bill  to  tliis  pur- 
pose had  passed  the  House  ;  for  he  then  thought 
it  a  good  bill,  but  now  he  thought  this  an  ill 
one.  To  which  the  Ix>rd  Falkland  presently 
replied,  that  he  had  been  persuaded  at  that 
time  by  that  worthy  gentleman  to  believe  many 
things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  untrue, 
and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in  many 
particulars,  as  well  as  to  things  as  persons." 

Very  true  and  candid  was  this,  but  not  very 
startling,  since  Pym  and  Hampden  knew  it  well 
already ;  and  '*  Mr.  Hyde"  had  taken  good  care 
that,  by  this  time,  the  king  should  know  it  too. 
"  I  may  not  forbeare  to  let  your  matie  knowe," 
wrote  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  under  date  of  the 
29th  of  October,  "■  that  the  Lo.  Falkland,  Sr  Jo. 
Strangwishe  [Strange ways],  Mr.  Waller,  Mr. 
£d.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Holborne  have  lately  stood 
as  champions  in  maintenance  of  your  preroga- 
tive, whereof  yr  matie  shall  doe  well  to  take  some 
notice  (as  yor  matie  shall  thinke  best)  Jor  their 
incouragementy  The  king  answered,  eagerly 
and  earnestly,  "I  command  you  to  doe  it  in 


*  Oxford  ed.  of  18M,  toI.  it.,  p.  75,  78,  not«. 
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mj  name,  telling  them  thai  I  will  doe  it  mytelfe 
at  my  retume."  From  the  dale  of  this  corre- 
spondence, at  least,  these  men  were  retained 
on  behalf  of  Charles.  But  Pym  watched  them 
more  and  more  narrowly  as  the  great  struggle 
drew  nigh. 

News  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre 
now  burst  upon  London.  Following  so  closely 
upon  the  Scottish  '*  incident,''  and  coupled  with 
the  evidence  of  still  more  striking  circumstan- 
ces "against  the  king,  thfs  shocking  event  in- 
creased to  a  fearful  degree  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement. The  cold  and  laconic  remark  of 
Charles  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  respecting  it 
has  not  been  noticed.  *'I  hope,"  he  merely 
wrote,  *'  I  hope  this  ill  newes  of  Ireland  may 
hinder  some  of  theat  follies  in  England."* 

The  ♦'  follies"  and  their  authors  only  moved 
more  resolutely  forward.  A  petition  had  been 
in  agitation  for  some  time  in  the  lower  House, 
"  to  be  presented"  (I  quote  Sir  Edward  Nich- 
olas's description)  "to  yor  matie,  to  receave 
the  Parliament's  approbation  of  such  officers, 
councillors,  &c.,  as  yor  majtie  shall  choose,  for 
better  prevenc'on  of  the  great  and  many  mis- 
chiefs that  may  befall  ye  Commonwealthe,  by 
ye  choice  of  ill  councillors,  officers,  amb'dors, 
and  ministers  of  state."  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  king's  alarm  at  this  proposed  measure,  or 
the  earnestness  of  his  commands  that  it  should 
by  some  means  or  other  be  *♦  stopp'd."  Hyde 
and  Falkland,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
with  their  present  prospects,  opposed  it  bitter- 
ly, step  by  step ;  but  Pym  and  Hampden  active- 
ly urged  it  on.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, according  to  the  I/)rds'  journals,  Pym  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Commons,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  upper  House,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  to  their  lordships  the  several  steps,  as 
they  are  there  called,  by  which  evil  counsels 
had  wrought  such  danger  to  the  kingdom,  and 
demanded  remedy  so  loudly. 

"  First.  That  the  dangers  which  come  to  the 
state  by  ill  counsels  are  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  others.  Since  it  is  usual  to  compare  poli- 
tick bodies  with  natural,  the  natural  body  is  in 
danger  divers  ways:  either  by  outward  vio- 
lence, that  may  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  or 
else  by  less  appearing  maladies,  such  as  grow 
upon  the  body  by  distempers  of  the  air,  im- 
moderate exercise,  or  diet;  and  when  the 
causes  of  the  disease  are  thus  clear,  the  remedy 
is  easily  applied ;  but  diseases  which  proceed 
from  the  inward  parts  or  the  more  noble  parts 
— it  is  a  hard  thing  to  apply  a  cure  to  such  dis- 
eases. Ill  counsels  are  of  that  nature ;  for  the 
mischiefs  that  come  by  evil  counsel  corrupt 
the  vital  parts,  apd  overthrow  the  public  gov- 
ernment. 

«'  Secondly.  That  there  have  been  lately,  and 
still  are,  ill  counsels  in  this  kingdom  and  about 
the  king.  That  there  have  been  lately,  you 
will  not  doubt,  when  the  main  course  of  the 
government  hath  been  so  employed  as  popery 
thereby  hath  been  maintained,  the  laws  sub- 
verted, and  no  distinction  kept  between  justice 
and  injustice ;  and  that  there  are  ill  counsels 
still  is  apparent  by  the  courses  taken  to  advance 
mischievous  designs  :  his  majesty^s  wisdom 
and  goodness  kept  them  from  his  heart,  tho' 
they  were  not  kept  out  of  his  courts.    So  most 
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principal  and  mischievous  designs  hare  been 
practised  by  such  as  had  near  access  unto  his 
majesty,  tho'  not  to  his  heart,  and  the  apolo- 
gists and  promoters  of  ill  counsels  are  still  pre- 
ferred." 

The  singular  and  grave  caution  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  not  the  least  remarkable  character- 
istic of  Pym.  No  man  could  so  thoroughly 
keep  within  the  nice  bounds  of  Parliamentaiy 
phrase  while  urging  the  bitterest  things. 

"  Thirdly.  The  ill  counsels  of  this  time  am 
in  their  own  nature  more  mischieraias  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  ill  counsels  of  fomier 
times :  former  counsels  have  been  to  please 
kings  in  their  vices,  from  which  our  king  is 
free  ;  and  sometimes  fur  racking  of  the  inrerog- 
ative.  If  it  had  gone  no  farther,  it  bad  brought 
many  miseries,  but  not  ruin  and  destmction. 
But  the  ill  counsels  of  this  time  are  destructive 
to  religion  and  laws,  by  altering  them  both,  ai^ 
therefore  more  mischievous  in  their  own  nature 
than  those  of  former  times. 

**  Fourthly.  That  these  ill  counsels  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  spirit  and  inclination  to  popery, 
and  have  had  a  depend ance  on  popery,  and  all 
of  them  tend  to  it.  The  religion  of  the  IV 
pists  is  a  religion  incompatible  with  any  other 
religion  ;  destructive  to  all  others,'  and  not  en- 
during any  thing  that  opposeth  it.  Whosoefer 
doth  withstand  their  religion,  if  they  have  pow- 
er, they  bring  them  to  ruin.  There  are  other 
religions  that  are  not  right,  bat  not  so  destriK- 
live  as  popery,  for  the  principles  of  popery  are 
destructive  of  all  states  and  persons  that  op* 
pose  it.  With  the  progress  of  this  misehierofM 
system  of  evil  counsel  they  provide  counsel- 
lors, fit  instruments  and  organs,  that  may  eie- 
cute  their  own  designs,  and  so  turn  all  coao- 
sels  to  their  own  ends.  You  find  now,  in  Ire- 
land, that  those  designs  that  have  been  upon  tS 
the  three  kingdoms  do  end  in  a  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  popery  in  Ireland.  They  wooM  do 
the  like  here  if  they  were  able,  so  inteat  are 
they  to  turn  all  to  their  own  advantage. 

"  Fifthly.  That  unless  these  ill  counsels  be 
changed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  assistance, 
aid,  or  advice  that  the  Parliament  can  take  to 
reform  will  be  effectual,  for  the  public  orders 
and  laws  are  but  dead  if  not  put  in  e±^cQtx>D. 
Those  that  are  the  ministers  of  state  potthiags 
into  action  ;  but  if  acted  by  evil  men,  andwhUe 
these  counsels  are  on  foot,  we  can  expect  no 
good.  It  is  like  a  disease  that  tuma  mttritita 
into  poiton. 

**  Sixthly.  That  this  is  the  most  proper  tine 
to  desire  of  his  majesty  the  alteration  ni 
change  of  the  evil  counsellors,  because  tha 
Commonwealth  is  brought  into  distemper  bf 
them,  and  so  exhausted  that  we  can  endareoo 
longer.  Another  reason  why  we  cannot  adni 
of  them  is  to  show  our  love  and  fidelity  te  tke 
king  in  great  and  extraordinary  contribntiooi 
and  aids.  When  God  doth  employ  his  servaiiSi 
he  doth  give  some  promise  to  roose  vp  their 
spirits ;  and  we  have  reason  now  to  expeet  the 
king's  grace  in  great  abondanoe.  This  is  the 
time  wherein  the  subjects  are  to  save  the  kinf' 
dom  of  Ireland  with  the  hazard  of  their  Hvei 
and  fortunes,  and  therefore  expect  it  fhNn  bii 
majesty  in  a  more  large  and  bountiiul  manner 
than  at  other  times.  This  ia  a  time  of  great 
agitation  and  action,  when  other  states  being 
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ready,  by  preparation,  to  annoy  as,  ill  and  false 
^lunaeU  at  bume  may  quickly  bring  us  to  ruin. 
As  we  have  weakness  at  home,  so  we  ought  to 
discern  the  actions  abroad,  where  great  pro- 
Tisions  are  made ;  and  a  carelessness  and  im- 
providence herein,  when  our  neighbuuns  are  so 
provided,  and  have  great  fleets  at  sea,  will  open 
a  xray  to  sadden  ruin  and  destruction,  before 
ve  can  be  prepared ;  and  therefore  it  is  now 
i2ie  fittest  time  to  move  the  king. 

"  Seventhly  and  lastly.  That  this  alteration 
of  counsels  will  bring  great  advantages  to  the 
king  in  hia  own  designs.     In  all  our  actions, 
oar  prayers  to  God  should  be  that  his  name 
may  be  glorified ;  so  our  petitions  to  his  maj- 
esty should  bring  honour,  profit,  and  advantage 
Co  him,  by  a  discouragement  to  the  rebels,  a 
great  part  of  their  confidence  resting  in  the  evil 
foansels  at  home,  as  by  the  examinations  ap- 
pearetta.     It  will  be  a  great  encouragement  tu 
the  kiDg'a  good  subjects  at  home,  who  hazard 
tbexr  lives,  and  give  aid  and  contribution,  to 
have  things  governed  for  the  public  good.     It 
TtU.  make  men  afraid  to  prefer  servants  to  the  king 
thai  art  iU  ccmnsellors,  when  they  shall  come  to 
tbe  examination  of  the  Parliament ;  for  many 
tines  servants  are  preferred  to  princes  for  the 
advantage  of  foreign  states.    This  will  put  an 
uiwer  into  the  king's  mouth  against  all  impor- 
tOBities,  that  he  is  to  prefer  none  but  such  as 
vd  be  approved  of  by  Parliament.   Those  that 
He  bonoorable  and  most  ingenuous  arc  aptest 
to  be  troubled  in  this  kind,  and  not  to  deny ; 
therefore  the  king  may  answer,  *  He  bath  prom- 
wti  his  Parliament  not  to  admit  of  any  but  by 
advice  of  Parliament*    This  will  silence  them 
il    These  are  doroestick  advantages  ;  but  it 
via  also  make  us  fitter  to  enter  into  union  and 
tratj  with  foreign  nations  and  states,  and  to 
he  made  partakers  of  the  strength  and  asaist- 
of  others :  it  will  fortify  us  against  the 
of  foreign  princes.    There  hath  been 
!  common  counsel  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  to 
reduce  as  to  popery :  if  good  counsel  at  home, 
ve  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to  preserve 
peaee  and  onion,  and  better  respect  from  Ire- 
land.   It  will  also  make  us  fit  for  any  noble  de- 
wign  abroad.** 

Secretary  Nicholas,  after  describing  to  the 
kmf  tbe   effect  of  this  grave  and  condensed 
ffiatrment,  adds :  "  Yo'  ma***  may  pcrceave  of 
ifhat  extream  necessitie  and  importance  yo^ 
las'*^  speedy  retume  is,  w«»»  I  beseech  y  ma*" 
by  all  meanes  to  hasten.**    Its  eflect  in  other 
quarters  vaa  like  to  have  proved  of  immediate 
pevaooal  danger  to  Pym.    Some  few  days  af- 
ter he  entered  the  House  with  an  open  letter 
is  bis  band,  and  told  the  speaker  that  he  had 
JBSt  reoeiTed  a  letter  from  a  porter  at  the  door 
sf  the  Honae,  and  that,  upon  the  opening  of  it, 
aeoveriaf  which   had  come  from  a  plague 
vwmd*  dropped  out  of  it,  and  that  the  letter 
itoelf  coatained  many  menaces,  and  much  rail- 
■tf  afsinst  him.    The  porter,  being  examined, 
aid  **  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  in  a  gray  coat, 
ffave  bim  twelve  pence  for  the  speedy  delivery 
«f  iL"     **  Whatever  the  matter  was,**  observes 
Habofl,  "  it  made  a  mighty  noise  both  in  the 
Haaae  and  oat  of  the  House,  in  the  city  and 
eoQstfy ;  for  Mr.  Pym  was  then  one  of  the 
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greatest  idols  of  the  faction.  All  the  art  ima- 
ginable was  used  to  find  out  the  author  of  this 
dangerous  attempt  to  infect  Mr  Pym  with  the 
plague,  but  to  no  purpose.'*  In  a  curious  pam- 
phlet published  four  days  after  Pym's  death, 
and  called  "A  short  View  of  his  Life  and  Ac- 
tions,"* I  find  a  literal  copy  of  tliis  letter,  su- 
per8C'ril)ed  "  To  my  honoured  friend  John  Pym, 
Esquire,"  and  in-written  thus  :  •*  Master  Pym, 
do  not  think  that  a  guard  of  men  can  protect 
you,  if  you  persist  in  your  courses  and  wicked 
d^signes.  I  have  sent  a  paper  messenger  to  you, 

I  and  if  this  do  not  touch  your  heart,  a  dagger 

'  shall,  so  soon  as  I  am  recovered  of  my  plague. 

'  In  the  mean  tiiue,  you  may  be  forborn,  because 

I  no  better  man  may  be  indangcred  for  you.    lie- 

I  pent,  traitour.*'  In  the  same  pamphlet  it  is 
said,  that  soon  after  this  occurrence  a  gentle- 

I  man,  "  mistaken  for  Mr.  Pym,"  was  stabbed  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  a  ruffian  who  escaped, 

'  so  thiit  it  is  probable  the  amiable  letter-writer 
kept  his  word ! 

Nor  was  this  all.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  in 
the  same  letter  which  details  the  above  at- 
tempts to  the  king,  adds,  that  "  on  Monday  last, 
in  y«  evening,  another  as  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Pyrn  was  dia- 
covered  by  a  poor  zealous  taylor.*'  And  by 
other  conspiracies  besides  these  against  hia 
lifef  were  the  public  virtues  and  services  of 
this  great  person  acknowledged  and  sought  to 
be  repaid.  A  scries  of  harassing  suits  were 
commenced  against  him,  with  a  view  to  deprive 

I  him,  if  |)os8ibre,  of  his  Parliamentary  privilege, 
till  at  last,  so  eagerly  were  they  followed,  the 

.  House  itself  thought  fit  to  interfere,  and  pro- 
tect him  by  a  special  order.! 

I  It  was  a  vain  persuasion  that  by  such  means 
as  these  the  spirit  of  Pym  could  be  broken  or 
subdued.  It  rose  to  its  duties  with  greater  rc- 
solvedness  ;  and  in  a  subscfiuent  conference 
with  the  Lords,  who  still  held  back  from  any 
thing  like  willing  co-operation,  he  suddenly 
threw  out  a  very  plain  and  very  memorable 
warning,  which  produced  a  deep  impression  at 
the  time,  and  had,  no  doubt,  the  practical  efi^ect 
its  author  intended ;  since,  while  it  brouglit  the 
divisions  that  now,  under  the  management  of 
Hyde  and  his  friends,  distracted  the  Commons 
themselves,  to  what  might  be  called  the  ex- 
treme point  of  diflTerence,  it  settled  also  the 
terms  of  the  struggle,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
victory,  in  the  great  party  contest  now  instant- 
ly impending.  When  a  great  fight  is  to  [ye 
fought  for  great  results,  it  is  better  to  take  up 
position  upon  an  extreme  ground  of  certain  and 
defined  principle,  than  on  the  half  covered  way 
of  policy.  Pym  recommended  the  upper  House 
to  consider  that  "  the  Commons  won;  the  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  while 


*  See  No.  J35  of  Kiiik'i  Huniphlet«,  Urit.  Mns. 

t  Cjlarcndou  alludes  tu  them  with  hi«  uiual  want  of  ii»- 
freiiunaancss.  *' Mcii  b(>inK  thu«  divquiet^d,  and  knowinf^ 
little,  and  ao  dMibtini;  murh,  tverj  day  si-enird  tu  them  tu 
pnMjune  a  new  discovery  of  Monic  new  trf>i»«m  niid  plot  B;:ainaC 
the  kiiigUom.  One  day,  *  a  lettur  from  beyond  seua,  of  gretit 
furcca  prepared  to  iu^e  EnKland  ;'  another,  'of  aoine  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Pym.'"— Vol.  ii.,  |>.  24. 

t  **  It  waa  thia  day  ordered  that  Mr.  Pym,  being  sneil  for 
tythn  W(Nid.  ahall  have  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  that 
Lewia  Luihiurd  and  otliera,  the  solicitor  and  attorney  oa 
the  other  side,  Iw  hereby  enjoy ned  to  forbear  to  proaecutai 
or  further  to  nmneed  in  that  suit,  or  any  other  that  ctmh 
cema  tha  nid  Mr.  ¥jm."^{yaltom'$  CoUectmu,  toL  ii  » 
p,  193.) 
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their  lord^ips  were  but  as  particular  persons, 
and  present  in  Parliament  in  a  particular  ca- 
pacity.''* The  trimmers  shrank  from  his  side 
at  this ;  l)ut  the  trimmers  were  held  of  little 
value  by  Pym  and  Hampden. 

On  the  isd  of  November  their  great  meas- 
ure was  presented  to  the  House  by  Pymf — 
their  final  appeal  to  the  nation  on  behalf  of  lib- 
erty against  despotism — the  Grand  Remon- 
strance on  the  state  of  the  kingdcmi.  It  was  a 
"  severely  elaborate*'  review  of  Charles's  mis- 
government  in  Church  and  State  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  ;  it  summed  up  all  the 
grievances  under  which  the  people  had  suffered 
in  language  of  great  energy  and  power,  and  it 
pointed  out  the  redress  already  achieved,  and 
what  still  remained  to  be  done.  Great  securi- 
ties for  the  people  were  yet  to  be  struggled  for ; 
and  the  patriots,  in  directing  their  present  ap- 
peal emphatically  to  the  people,  exercised  a 
wise  and  just  policy  of  enlightening  them,  and 
guiding  them  to  the  future  by  severe  reference 
and  warning  to  the  past.  By  other  means  their 
object  must  have  failed  of  accomplishment. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  declare  frankly  **  that, 
without  a  seasonable  care  to  disappoint  some 
councils  still  entertained,  all  the  good  acts 
which  they  had  obtained  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost."  And  stronger  and  plainer  than  this 
was  their  allusion  to  the  I>ords,  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  settling  the  kingdom's  distractions, 
for  want  of  a  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  House. 

"  What  can  we  the  Commons  do,"  said  the 
words  of  the  remonstrance  itself,  "  without  the 
conjunction  of  the  House  of  Lords  1  And  what 
conjunction  can  wo  expect  there,  where  the 
bishops  and  recusant  lords  are  so  numerous 
and  prevalent  that  they  are  able  to  cross  and 
interrupt  our  best  endeavours  for  reformation? 
They  have  already  hindered  the  proceedings 
of  divers  good  bills,  passed  in  the  Commons* 
House,  concerning  the  reformation  of  sundry 
great  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in  Church 
and  State.'*  One  passage,  memorable  for  its 
effect  upon  the  people,  will  illustrate  the  tone 
and  purpose  of  the  statement  of  grievances. 
Referring  to  the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, the  remonstrants  proceed :  **  The  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  broken,  by  imprisoning  di- 
vers members  of  the  House,  detaining  them 
close  prisoners  for  many  months  together,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  using  books,  pen,  ink,  or  pa- 
per ;  denying  them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all 
means  of  preservation  of  health,  not  permitting 
their  wives  to  come  unto  them,  even  in  time 
of  their  sickness ;  and,  for  the  eompleating  of 
that  cruelty,  after  years  spent  in  such  misera- 
ble durance,  depriving  them  of  the  necessary 
ineans  of  spiritual  consolation,  not  suffering 
them  to  go  abroad  to  enjoy  God's  ordinances  in 
God's  house,  or  God's  ministers  to  come  to 
them,  to  administer  comfort  unto  them  in  their 
private  chambers  ;  and  to  keep  them  still  in 
this  oppressed  condition,  not  admitting  them  to 
be  bailed  according  to  law,  yet  vexing  them 


*  Nalson's  Cullections,  rol.  ii.,  p.  719. 

t  CUrendou'B  Iltatory,  toI.  it.,  p.  606,  resunvd  text.  ITii 
wndi,  though  the  J  conrej  a  mwreinvMntatioii,  are  itn- 
kiw :  "  On  Mcmdaj,  the  SSd  o9  November  (the  king  being 
Within  two  milM  of  London),  Mr.  Pya  brought  in  the  re- 
mammae;  which  waa  read ;  having  no  Unctiom  to  the 
kkiTf  9r  wmiim  of  Uu  Hotue  of  Pttrtf  fal  hei»g  «  platn 
^mmmiimfnm  the  Houu  of  Commons  to  tht  ptopUr 


with  informations  in  inferior  courts;  seotencing 
and  fining  some  of  them  for  matters  done  in 
Parliament,  and  extorting  the  payments  of 
those  fines  from  them  ;  enforcing  others  to  put 
in  security  for  good  behaviour  before  they  could 
be  released.  The  imprisonment  of  the  rest, 
who  refused  to  be  bound,  still  continued  (which 
might  have  been  been  perpetual,  if  necessity 
had  not,  the  last  year,  brought  another  Parlia- 
ment to  relieve  them),  of  whom  one  {Sir  Jokm 
Eliot)  died  by  the  cruelty  arid  harthiUMM  ef  Ats 
imprisonment,  tehich  would  admit  of  no  relaxmhem^ 
notwithstanding  tht  imminent  danger  of  hie  Hfk 
did  sufficiently  appear  by  the  declaration  of  hie 
physician,  and  his  release,  or  at  least  his  rtfrtshr 
mcnt,  was  sought  by  many  hunUtle  petitions.    Avd 

HIS  BLOOD  STILL  CRIES  FOR   VENOBAITCB  !    OT  TC- 

pentancc  of  those  ministers  of  state  who  at 
once  obstructed  the  course  both  of  his  majes- 
ty's justice  and  mercy '."  The  document  closed 
with  a  general  petition  that  the  bishops  should 
be  deprived  of  their  votes,  and  that  none  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  public  afihirs  whom  the 
Parliament  might  not  approve  of. 

A  violent  and  long  debate  arose  on  its  intro 
d notion.  The  House  had  commenced  its  sil- 
ting at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mommg ;  at  twelve 
at  noon  the  debate  commenced ;  at  twelre  at 
midnight  the  remonstrance  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eleven.  Hampden  then  opeoly  dis- 
closed the  purpose  of  the  remonstrants  by  mo- 
ving that  the  remonstrance  should  be  printed. 
Hyde  opposed  this  with  a  counter  motion ;  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
print  any  thing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Peers,*  (!)  and  asserted  for  himself  the  ri|^t 
of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the  migority. 
In  this  he  was  joined  by  several  members,  and 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  enter  a  formal 
protest  of  tho  minority  against  the  decisioa  of 
the  House.  The  conflict  of  voices  and  of  pas- 
sions became  tremendous,  and  bloodshed,  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  says,  was  like  to  hare  ensued. 
"We  had  catched  at  each  other's  locks,  and 
sheathed  our  swords  in  each  other's  bowels, 
had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr. 
Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and 
led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  until  the  next 
morning."  Meanwhile,  at  about  two  o'clock, 
Hampden's  motion  for  the  printing  had  been 
carried,  and  now,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 
House  adjourned. 

Clarendon  shall  tell  what  occurred  on  the 
meeting  of  the  following  day.  It  may  serve  to 
oxphiin  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  personal,  no 
less  than  pul)lic  hatred  of  the  memory  of  Pym. 
**  About  three  of  the  clock,  when  the  House 
met,  Mr.  Pym  lamented  the  disorder  of  the 
night  before,  which,  he  said,  might  probably 
have  engaged  the  House  in  blood,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded principally  from  the  offering  a  protesta- 
tion, which  had  been  never  before  ofTered  in 
that  House,  and  was  a  transgression  thai  ougki 
to  be  severely  examined,  that  mischief  might  not 
result  hereafter  from  that  precedent ;  and  there- 
fore proposed  that  the  House  would  the  next 
morning  enter  upon  that  examination,  and  in 
the  mean  time  men  might  recollect  themselves, 
'  and  they  who  used  to  take  notes  might  peruse 
\  their  memorials,  that  the  persons  who  were  the 

i*  Hi»t.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43.    The  wovd  **  nam"  ia  raplaotd  ia 
thii  edition  for  the  aabatitatad  **  aeldom.* 
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r'hief  cmuserw  of  the  iinrdtr  might  be  named,  and 
<S':fend  themselTes  tlio  best  they  could ;  and 
^:ili  this  rcsolation  the  House  rose,  the  vexa- 
i>Mi  of  the  night  before  being  very  visible  in 
the  looks  and  countenance  of  many."* 

During  this  stormy  and  erentful  scene  the 
k.:Dg  was  on  his  way  from  Scotland.  He  at- 
nwird  on  the  S5th  of  November,  **  brooding  in 
secret  over  his  purposed  vengeance  on  the 
popular  leaders.**!  His  first  act  was  to  reward 
the  deserters  from  the  people.  He  made  Falk- 
land secretary,  and  Colopepper  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  Hyde  proposed  to  waive 
office  for  himself  at  present,  on  the  ground  that 
*'hs&  services  would  be  more  useful  without 
ft,"*  or.  in  other  words,  that  he  had  not  yet 
lost  the  hope  of  secretly  betraying  the  cause. 
Charleses  next  step  was  to  remove  the  guards, 
which,  since  the  Scotch  incident  and  the  Irish 
rebeUiun,  had  protected  both  Houses.  The 
Commons  strongly  objected,  and  the  king  an- 
swered that  his  presence  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
leeiion! 

On  the  Ist  of  December  the  grand  rcmon- 
Mrance  was  presented  to  him  at  Hampton 
CoQTt.  He  evaded  an  immediate  answer,  and 
promised  to  send  one.  The  Commons  at  once 
pobUdbed  the  remonstrance,  "  contrar>',"  says 
Whitelocke.t  «*  to  the  king's  desire,  and  before 
his  aaswer  made  to  it.'*  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, an  answer,  secretly  drawn  up  by  Hyde,^ 
via  made  public  in  the  name  of  Charles.  £v- 
e^  thing  was  rushing  to  a  crisis. 

A  bill  now  depended  in  the  lower  House  for 
nisiag  soldiers  by  impressment.    Charles  sod- 
iealy  intimated  that  he  should  pass  it  only  with 
u  express  saving  of  his  prerogative,  and  add- 
ed that  he  was  "  little  beholding  to  him,  who- 
ever at  this  time  began  this  dispute."    Pym  at 
OQce  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
bead  of  a  conference,  and  proposed  the  follow- 
iag  resolocions :  "  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the 
pnvjleges  of  Parliament  aro  broken,  1.  By  his 
aujcsiy^s  taking  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing, 
a  being  in  agitation  in  both  Houses,  and  not 
M^reed  on.     S.  In  that  his  majesty  should  pro- 
poand  a  limitation  and  provisional  clause  to  be 
added  to  the  bill  before  it  was  presented  to  him 
ky  the  consent  of  both  Houses.    3.  In  that  his 
majesty  did  express  his  displeasure  against 
some  persons  for  matters  moved  or  debated  in 
Parliament  daring  the  debate  and  preparation 
cf  that  bill.    4.  That  a  declaratory  protestation 
he  entered  into  by  both  Houses  for  the  claim 
of  these  privileges  and  liberties ;  and  that  a 
petitionary  remonstrance  be  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented tci  his  majesty  about  them."    An  "  hum- 
ble petition"  was  immediately  presented,  im- 
hodying  the  stem  request  that  **  he  (the  king) 
should  take  notice  that  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
m/sfkX  was  broken,  and  to  desire  him  that  it  may 
BflC  be  done  so  any  more  hereafter."    Charles 
made  an  "  ample  apology." 

The  remonstrance,  meanwhile,  was  doing  its 
work  among  the  people,  and  the  popular  dis- 
co stents  against  tfaie  bishops  wero  loudly  heard. ji 

•  Hr^rry,  vol.  ii..  p.  4S,  46. 

'  rllftt^.rv  fntm  MackintMh,  tuI.  t.,  p.  2b3. 

:  MtwaunalM.  d.  4S. 


;  MemjnmlB,  p.  4S. 
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Upon  this  Williams,  who  had  recently  made  his 
peace  with  Charlrd,  and  surreeded  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Vorlc,  committed  that  act  which, 
considered  as  a  rashness,  was  such  a  strange 
departure  from  his  character,  but,  viewed  as  a 
first  step  to  the  king's  cherished  purpose  of  re- 
voking all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past  year, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Parliament  had  not  been 
free,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  huge  in- 
trigue of  his  life.  He  drew  up  a  declaration, 
and  prevailed  with  eleven  other  prelates  to  join 
him  in  it,  to  the  eflect  that  the  bishops  could 
no  longer,  without  danger  to  their  lives,  attend 
their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that  they  there- 
fore protested  against  the  validity  of  any  votes 
or  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lords  during 
their  absence.  This  was  delivered  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  and  heard  with  extreme  resentment. 
The  Lords  treated  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  communicated  with  the  Commons ;  when 
the  latter,  after  a  debate  with  closed  doors, 
imjicached  the  twelve  bishops  of  high  treason. 
On  the  30th  of  December  they  appeared  as  cul- 
prits on  their  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
House.  Ten  wero  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  two,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmity,  to 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

Thus  closed  1B41,  the  most  eventful  year  of 
the  English  history,  and  upon  the  first  day  of 
1642  blood  was  shed.  A  dissolute  Royalist  of- 
ficer drew  his  swonl  at  Westminster,  and,  in- 
venting a  term  which  afterward  became  very 
famous,  threatened  death  to  "  the  Roundheads 
who  bawled  against  the  bishops."  Colonel 
Lunsford,  too,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Tower  by  Charles,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Commons,  drew  his  sword  upon  the  popu- 
lace ;  several  of  his  friends  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  and  some  of  the  citizens  were  wounded, 
while  one.  Sir  Richard  Wiseman,  was  killed. 

llie  next  scene  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question  of  a  guard  was  again 
debated,  with  halberts  in  the  House  for  their 
defence.  Pym  had  presented  to  the  I/)rds  the 
following  condensed  and  most  significant  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  protection  claimed. 
*'  The  great  niunber  of  disorderly,  suspicious, 
and  desperate  persons,  especially  of  tlie  Irish 
nation,  lurking  in  obscure  alleys  and  virtual- 
ling-houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  other  places 
near  London  and  Westminster.  The  jealousy 
conceived  upon  discovery  of  the  design  in  Scot- 
land for  the  surprising  of  the  persons  of  divers 
nobility  and  members  of  the  Parliament  there, 
which  had  been  8{)oken  of  here  some  few  days 
before  it  broke  out,  not  without  tome  vhispir'mg 
intimation  that  the  like  was  intended  apainet  di' 
vers  persons  of  both  Houses j  which  found  the 
more  credit  by  reason  of  the  former  attempts 
of  bringing  up  the  army  to  disturb  and  inforce 
this  Parliament.    The  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 

him  out,  "  Ilereopoo  the  Lordi  tent  to  th<i  House  of  Com- 
muns,  and  many  mrmhera  of  that  house  cumplaiaed  *  that 
they  could  aoC  come  with  safety  to  the  House ;  and  that 
some  of  them  had  been  assaulted,  and  very  ill  entreated,  by 
those  that  crowded  about  that  door.'  llut  this  cnnfereneo 
could  not  be  procurril,  the  debate  \mnnt(  vtiU  put  off*  to  some 
othrr  timi>,  after  «i<-viT:Ll  h]N-tM  ti'-s  linil  Ihtu  iii-iJo  in  Jiialifi- 
ralion  of  tbi-ni,  ami  fiuimt'iulutnm  n(  thnr  atrt'rtioDs,  some 
sayinir  'they  must  not  discourage  their  friends,  this  bcln* 
a  time  they  must  make  use  of  all  friends ;'  Mr.  Pym  himsou 
aayiBK,  *  God  forbid  the  House  of  Commons  should  proeeod 
in  any  way  to  dishearten  people  to  obtain  their  jnat  desim 
U  radi »  way."*-Uialaf7  of  ths  BoboUies,  voL  ii.»  p.  87. 
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mani^oil  with  so  moch  secrecy  that,  but  for 
tbtf  happy  discovery  at  Dublin,  it  had  been  ex- 
ecuieJ  in  all  parts  of  tho  kingdom  upon  one 
and  Che  same  day,  or  soon  after,  and  that  some 
of  the  chief  conspirators  did  profess  that  the 
Uke  course  teas  intended  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  being  found  in  some  degree  true  in 
Scotland,  seemed  the  more  probable  to  be  like- 
wise designed  for  England.  Divers  advertise- 
ments beyond  the  sea,  which  came  over  about 
the  same  time,  *  That  there  should  be  a  great 
alteration  of  religion  in  England  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  the  necks  of  both  the  Parliaments 
should  be  broken.'  Divers  examinations  of 
dangerous  speeches  of  some  of  the  popish  and 
discontented  party  in  this  kingdom.  The  secret 
roeetmgs  and  consultations  of  the  Papists  in 
several  parts :  their  frequent  devotions  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  great  design  in  hand.  These 
several  considerations  do  move  the  Parliament 
to  desire  a  guard,  which  for  the  most  part 
should  be  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex ;  and  they  do  conceive  that  there  is  just 
cause  to  apprehend  that  there  is  some  w^icked 
and  mischievous  practice  to  interrupt  the  peace- 
able proceedings  of  the  Parliament  still  in  hand ; 
for  preventing  whereof,  it  is  fit  the  guard  should 
be  continued  under  the  same  command,  or  such 
other  as  they  should  choose ;  but  to  have  it 
under  the  command  of  any  other  not  chosen 
by  themselves,  they  can  by  no  means  consent 
to,  and  will  rather  run  any  hazard  than  admit 
of  a  precedent  so  dangerous  both  to  this  and 
future  Parliaments.  And  they  humbly  leave  it 
to  his  majesty  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  fit  to  suffer  his  high  court  of  Parliament  to 
enjoy  that  privilege  of  providing  for  their  own 
safety  which  was  never  denied  other  inferior 
courts,  and  that  he  will  bo  pleased  graciously 
to  believe  that  they  cannot  think  themselves 
safe  under  any  guard  of  which  they  shall  not 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  as  faithful  in  defend- 
ing his  majesty's  safety  as  their  own,  whereof 
they  shall  always  be  more  careful  than  of  their 
own."  And  now  Pym  rose  to  add  additional 
reasons,  drawn  from  the  recent  practices  and 
menaces  of  the  English  "  malignant  party." 

The  House  of  Commons  was  still  in  debate 
—the  3d  of  January,  1642 — when  Herbert,  the 
attorney-general,  appeared  at  the  clerks'  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  said  that  '*  tho  king 
bad  commanded  him  to  tell  their  lordships  that 
great  and  treasonable  designs  and  practices 
against  him  and  the  state  had  come  to  his  maj- 
esty's knowledge,  for  which  the  king  had  given 
him  command  to  accuse,  and  he  did  accuse,  the 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr. 
HoUis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigge,  and  Mr.  Strode, 
of  high  treason."  He  then  read  the  articles, 
which  sufficiently  indicate  how  the  blow  would 
have  been  followed  up  in  case  it  had  succeeded 
thus  far. 

ITiey  were  couched  in  these  words  :  "  First. 
That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government 
of  this  kingdom,  and  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  place  in  the  subjects  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  power.  Second.  That 
they  have  traitorously  endeavoured,  by  many 
foul  aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  gov- 
ernment, to  alienate  the  afTections  of  his  people, 
and  to  make  his  majesty  odious  to  them.  Third. 


That  they  have  endeavoured  to  draw  his  is^ 
esty's  late  anny  to  disobedience  to  his  majes- 
ty's commands,  and  to  side  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  designs.  Fourth.  That  they  have 
traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  his  majesty's  kin^^dom  of  Eng- 
land. Fifth.  That  they  have  traitoroaaly  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  rights  and  very  being 
of  Parliaments.  Sixth.  That  for  the  comple- 
ting of  their  dangerous  projects  they  bave  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and 
terror,  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  j<Mn  with 
them  in  their  traitorons  designs ;  and  to  that 
end,  have  actually  raised  and  countenanced  tu- 
mults against  the  king  and  Parliament.  Ser- 
enth.  That  they  h^ve  traitorously  conspired  to 
levy,  and  actually  have  levied,  war  against  the 
king."  Herbert  added  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty,  "  First.  That  a  select  committee, 
under  a  command  of  secrecy,  may  be  appointed 
to  take  the  examination  of  such  witnesses  as 
the  king  will  produce  in  this  business,  as  for- 
merly hath  been  done  in  cases  of  like  nature, 
according  to  the  justice  of  this  House.  Sec- 
ond. Liberty  to  add  and  alter  if  there  should 
be  cause.  Third.  That  their  lordships  would 
take  care  for  the  securing  of  the  persons,  as  ia 
justice  there  should  be  cause." 

Had  this  monstrous  attempt  of  tyranny  end- 
ed here,  it  would  have  stood  a  lasting  erulenoe 
of  the  perfidy  and  folly  of  the  king.  The  old- 
est rights  of  the  subject  were  insolently  viola- 
ted by  it.  The  attorney-general  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right  to  impeach  Pym  or  Hampden, 
any  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  had  the 
right  to  try  them.  The  only  mode  of  legal 
trial,  upon  such  a  suit  preferred  by  the  king, 
was  by  a  petty  jiiry  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  But  thus  far  we  have  only  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end ! 

The  lower  House  were  told  of  the  attempl 
against  them  by  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
and  in  the  same  moment  heard  that  persons 
were  sealing  up  the  trunks,  papers,  and  lodg- 
ings of  the  accused  members.  They  sent  the 
speaker's  warrant  on  the  instant  to  break  the 
seals  and  apprehend  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  put  on ;  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  members  upon  whom  similar  seizures  were 
attempted  should  stand  upon  their  defence; 
and  finally  desired  an  immediate  conference 
with  the  Ix>rds,  as  parties  interested  no  less 
than  themselves. 

Mr.  Francis,  sergeant-at-arms,  having  been 
meanwhile  admitted  without  his  mace,  delirer- 
ed  the  following  message  to  the  House:  "I 
am  commanded  by  the  king's  majesty,  my  mas- 
ter, upon  my  allegiance,  that  I  should  come 
and  repair  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  there  to  require  of  Mr. 
Speaker  five  gentlemen,  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  these  gentlemen  being 
delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  them,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  of  high  treason.  Their 
names  are,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  HoIIis, 
Sir  A.  Hazlerigge,  and  Mr.  William  Strode.** 
The  House  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  in 
reply,  saying  that  the  matter  was  too  serious 
to  be  decided  without  consideration,  hut  that 
the  accused  would  be  ready  to  answer  any  le- 
gal charge.  Pym  and  Hampden  were  present 
at  the  moment,  and  the  speaker,  in  the  name 
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•f  llie  House,  formally  requested  them  to  at- 
tend, with  the  other  three  members,  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.* 

The  scene  must  now  change,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  January,  to  the  king's 
a^ntnents  at  Whitehall,  for  a  page  of  the  dc- 
eret  history  of  this  memorable  event  has  re- 
cently been  opened  to  us. 

The  project  of  seizing  the  accused  members 
m  person  from  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
was  probably  Charles's  own,  but  had  certainly 
been  canvassed  earnestly  with  the  queen  till 
late  on  the  preceding  night.     From  a  curious 
manDseript  account,  lefl  by  Sir  W.  Coke  of 
Norfolk  to  Mr.  Anchetil  Grey,  it  would  then 
appear  that  the  king,  apprehensive  of  the  haz- 
ard of  the  attempt  that  had  been  agreed  on  at 
Bight  went  the  next  morning  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  and  finding  Carlile  with  her  majes- 
ty, he  retired  with  the  latter  into  her  closet, 
ud  there  discoursed  with  her  about  the  con- 
sequence of  the  design,  urged  many  reasons 
against  it,  and  expressed  a  resolution  not  to 
pot  it  into  execution ;  upon  which  the  queen 
fooid  no  longer  contain,  but  broke  into  these 
•agry  and  passionate  words :  **AlUz!  poltron! 
go,  puU  these  rogues  out  by  the  ears,  cuiu  me 
fttmz  jamais  rf     The  king  left  the  room. 
Madame  de  Motteville  supplies  the  sequel  in  i 
toeribing  the  queen,  while  waiting  with  vio- 1 
lent  mipatience,  rejoined  by  I^dy  Carlile.  **  She  , 
vas  impatiently,*"  says  that  celebrated  gossip  I 
and  wailing- woman,  *'  awaiting  news  from  thf? ! 
House  ;  at' length,  thinking  that  the  hour  was  '. 
patft,  and  the  stroke  made  or  missed,  she  said  : 
to  Lady  Carlile,  *  Rejoice !  for  I  hope  that  the ; 
king  is  now  master  in  his  states,  and  such  and 
aach  are  in  custody.'   Lady  Carlile  immediate- 1 
ly  sent  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pym,  where  it  ar- 1 
rived  in  time.    The  queen  owned  her  indiscre- : 
tiott,  with  great  penitence,  to  her  husband,  who 
forvave  her."t 

PyiDv  Hampden,  and  the  other  members  were 
in  their  plaees  in  the  House  of  Commons  very 
early  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  as  soon  as 
prayers  were  said,  Pjmn  bad  risen,  and  address- 
ed the  speaker  on  the  articles  of  impeachment 
presented  against  him  the  day  before  by  the 
King's  attorney.  The  clearness,  force,  and  beau- 
ty of  his  speech  will  be  felt  by  all.  "  ^Vliat,*' 
we  may  say  with  ..Eschines,  **  what  if  we  had 
heard  him !" 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  of  high  treason, 
exhibited  by  bis  majesty  against  me,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  in  the  accusation  charged  with 
the  same  crime,  are  of  great  consequence  and 
mneh  damage  to  the  state.  The  articles  in 
themoelves,  if  proved,  are,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  high  treason. 

**  Fint.  To  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundament'- 
al  Uw9  of  the  land  is,  by  this  present  Parliamenlf 
•a  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  ease^  adjudged  high 
tremstn.  Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
iato  this  kingdom  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 

•  Joaraib  of  Um  Cobubobs.    In  th*  aftaniooa  of  the  4th, 
tborc  it  a  Bemonndam  entared,  •*  that  all  the  fire  nemlwpi 
itioMd  did  appear  in  the  Hoase,  acoufdiiif  to  yea- 
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t  Sir  Arthur  HaxUrijv  himeelf,  in  an  aoconnt  he  gaTO  of 
On  nfair,  in  (>««well'e  ParliaoMnt  of  1856,  nwi  these 
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form  of  govorment,  is  likewise  voted  high  trea- 
son. Thirdly,  to  raise  an  army  to  compel  the 
Parliament  to  make  and  enact  laws,  without 
their  free  votes  and  willing  proceedings  in  the 
same,  is  high  treason.  Fourthly,  to  invite  a 
foreign  force  to  invade  this  land,  to  favour  oar 
designs  agitated  against  the  king  and  state,  is 
high  treason.  Fifihly,  to  animate  and  encour- 
age riotous  assemblies  and  tumults  about  the 
Parliament,  to  compel  the  king  to  assent  to 
votes  of  the  House,  is  treason.  Si.Kthly,  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  gov- 
ernment, to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  his  majesty  odious  unto  them, 
is  treason.  Seventhly,  to  endeavour  to  draw 
his  majesty's  army  into  disobedience,  and  to 
side  with  us  in  our  designs,  if  against  the  king, 
is  treason. 

"  1  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  favour  of  this 
House  to  clear  myself  concerning  this  charge. 
I  shall  only  parallel  and  similize  my  actions 
since  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament  with  these 
articles. 

*•  First.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  vote  with  the  Par- 
liament as  a  member  of  the  House,  wherein  all 
our  votes  ought  to  be  free  (it  being  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  thereof  to  have  our  debates, 
disputes,  and  arguments  in  the  same  unques- 
tionable), be  to  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws,  then  1  am  guilty  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle. 

*'  Secondly.  If  to  agree  and  consent  with  the 
whole  state  of  the  kingdom,  by  vote,  to  ordain 
and  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  peace  and  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  their  lawful  sovereign,  be  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  government 
in  the  state,  then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"  Thirdly.  If  to  consent,  by  vote  with  the 
Parliament,  to  raise  a  guard  or  trained  band  to 
secure  and  defend  the  persons  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  being  environed  and  beset  with 
many  dangers  in  the  absence  of  the  king ;  and, 
by  vote  with  the  House,  in  willing  obedience 
to  the  royal  command  of  his  majesty,  at  his  re- 
turn, be  actually  to  levy  arms  against  the  king, 
then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"  Fourthly.  If  to  join  with  the  Parliament  of 
England,  by  free  vote,  to  crave  brotherly  as- 
sistance from  Scotland  (kingdoms  both  under 
obedience  to  one  sovereign,  both  his  loyal  sub- 
jects) to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which 
lies  gasping  every  day  in  danger  to  be  lost  from 
his  majesty's  subjection,  be  to  invito  and  en- 
courage a  foreign  power  to  invade  this  king- 
dom, then  am  I  guilty  of  high  treason. 

"  Fifthly.  If  to  agree  with  the  greatest  and 
wisest  council  of  state  to  suppress  unlawAil 
tumults  and  riotous  assemblies ;  to  agree  with 
the  House,  by  vote,  to  all  orders,  edicts,  and 
declarations  for  their  repelling,  be  to  raise  and 
countenance  them  in  their  unlawful  actions, 
then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"  Sixthly.  If,  by  free  vote,  to  join  with  the 
Parliament  in  publishing  of  a  remonstrance ; 
in  setting  forth  declarations  against  delinquents 
in  the  state  ;  against  incendiaries  between  his 
majesty  and  his  kingdom  ;  against  ill  counsel- 
lors which  labour  to  avert  his  majesty's  aflbo- 
tion  from  Parliament ;  against  those  ill-afTect- 
ed  bishops  that  have  innovated  our  religion— 
oppressed  painful,  learned,  and  godly  miniaten 
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with  Texttious  suits  and  molestations  in  their 
unjust  courts— by  cruel  sentences  of  pillory  and 
cutting  off  their  ears— by  ipreat  fines,  banish- 
ments, and  perpetual  imprisonments:  if  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  cast  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  goremment,  and  to  alienate 
the  hearts  of  his  loyal  snbjects,  good  Protest- 
ants and  well  affected  in  reli^on,  from  their 
due  obedience  to  his  royal  miyesty,  then  am  I 
gnilty  also  of  this  article. 

"  Seventhly.  If  to  consent,  by  vote  with  the 
Parliament,  to  put  forth  proclamations,  or  to 
send  declarations  to  his  majesty's  army  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  same  to  his  loyal  obe- 
dience ;  to  give  so  many  subsidies,  and  raise 
so  many  great  sums  of  money  willingly  for 
their  keeping  on  foot  to  serve  his  mi^jesty  upon 
his  royal  command  on  any  occasion  ;  to  appre- 
hend and  attack  as  delinquents  such  persons  in 
the  same  as  are  disaffected  both  to  his  sacred 
person,  his  crown  and  dignity,  to  his  wise  and 
great  counsel  of  Parliament,  to  the  true  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  true  rehgion,  grounded  on  Uie  doctrine 
of  Christ  himself,  and  established  and  confirm- 
ed by  many  acts  of  Parliament  in  the  reigns 
of  King  Henry  VIII..  King  Edward  VI..  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  King  James  of  blessed  memory : 
if  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  draw  his  m^ty's 
army  into  disobedience,  and  siding  with  us  in 
our  designs,  then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

**Now»  Mr.  Speaker,  having  given  yon  a 
touch  concerning  these  articles,  oobparing 
them  with  my  actions  ever  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  sit  in  this  House  as  a  member  there- 
of,  I  humbly  crave  your  consideration  and  fa- 
vouQible  judgment  of  them,  not  doubting— they 
being  weighed  in  the  even  scales  of  your  wis- 
dom— I  slwU  be  found  innocent  and  clear  from 
these  crimes  laid  to  my  charge." 

Nor,  in  the  triumph  of  this  masterly  self- vin- 
dication, did  Pym  forget  the  higher  duty  which 
then  waited  upon  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
House— upon  his  virtue,  and  on  his  never-quail- 
ing courage.  As  the  members  expected  him 
to  resume  his  seat,  he  gravely  and  earnestly, 
amid  loud  cheering  from  variona  quarters,  add- 
ed these  words  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  crave  your  further 
patience  to  sp^k  somewhat  concerning  the 
exhibiting  of  this  charge,  which  is  to  offer  to 
your  consideration  these  questions,  vis. :  First, 
whether  U  exkUnt  articles  of  high  trea»«n  iy  hie 
mMJeetfs  tnim  hande  in  this  Houee  agreee  wUh  the 
rights  Md  privUeget  thereof  J  Secondly,  whether 
for  a  guanl  armed  to  come  into  the  Parliament 
to  accuse  any  of  the  members  thereof  be  not  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  1  Third- 
ly, whether  any  of  the  members  of  Parliament, 
being  so  accused,  may  be  committed  upon  such 
accusation  without  the  whole  consent  1  Fourth- 
ly, whether  a  Pariiament  hath  not  privilege  to 
bail  any  member  so  accused  1  Fifthly  and  last- 
ly, whether,  if  any  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment 80  charged,  and  by  the  House  discharged, 
without  release  from  his  majesty  may  still  sit 
in  the  House  as  members  of  the  same  1 

"  And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  crave  par- 
don for  my  presumption  in  so  far  troubling  this 
honourable  House,  desiring  their  favourable 
odBaideratioii  of  all  my  actions,  and  that  I  may 
haw  aneh  trial  as  to  this  wise  ooandl  ahaU 


seem  meet,  cheerfully  submitting  myself  and 
actions  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  same." 

The  rest  of  tlie  accused  members  afterwani 
rose  suocessively,  and  refuted  the  alleged  char- 
ts against  themselves.  The  dinner  hour's  ad- 
journment then  took  place ;  and  the  Houae  had 
scarcely  resumed  when,  between  three  and  fooz 
o^clock,  Pym  received  I^dy  Carlile*a  intelli- 
gence, and  at  once  stated  it  to  the  Houae.  The 
five  members  were  requested  to  withdraw,  to 
avoid  the  bloodshed  which  it  was  felt  would  bo 
the  necessary  consequence  of  their  remaining, 
and  after  some  difliculty  they  did  so.  Then  ths 
House,  having  ordered  Mr.  Speaker  to  keep  bit 
seat,  with  the  mace  lying  before  him,  awaited 
in  awful  silence  the  approach  of  their  alrangs 
and  unwelcome  visiter.* 

A  loud  knook  threw  open  the  door ;  a  nob 
as  of  many  armed  men  was  heard ;  and  abovo 
it  the  voice  of  Charlea,  commanding  ^'upoa 
their  lives  not  to  come  in.*'t  He  entered  the 
moment  after,  accompanied  only  by  his  nephev, 
the  prince  palatine ;  and  as  he  advanced  up  to 
the  chair— uncovering  himself,  and  the  mem- 
here  standing  up  uncovered — ^he  darted  a  look 
"  on  the  right  hand,  near  the  bar  of  the  House, 
where  Mr.  Pym  used  to  sit,  but  not  seeing  him 
there  {hufwing  him  well),  went  up  to  the  chair.**! 
This  the  speaker  yielded  to  him,  but  he  contin- 
ued standing  on  the  step.  Again  his  eye  dan- 
ced around,  aearching  once  more  for  Vie  portJIj 
person  of  the  popular  leader.  The  multitude 
of  faces  that  met  his  own,  and  the  sullen  and 
awful  silence  that  prevailed,  confused  him.  He 
spoke  at  last,  but  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  witk 
an  abruptness  which  made  more  evident,  than 
usual  the  painful  defect  in  his  enunciation.  H4 
assured  them  hastily  *'  that  no  king  that  ever 
was  in  England  should  be  more  careful  of  their 
privUeges ;  tnit  in  case  of  treason,  he  held  thit 
no  person  hath  a  privilege.**  He  took  **  tbi« 
occasion  again  to  confirm,  that  whatever  be 
had  done  in  favour  and  for  the  good  of  hia  snb- 
jects, he  would  maintain.**  Then  again  *'be 
called  Mr.  Pym  by  name.*'^  None  anawercd. 
He  asked  the  speaker  if  he  waa  in  the  Honsa 
Lenthall,  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  ee- 
casion,  kneeled,  and  desired  him  to  excuse  bii 
answer,  for  "  in  this  place  I  have  neither  eyei 
to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  but  aa  the  Honae  ii 
pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am.** 
**  The  birds,  then,  are  flown  !**  said  Charles, 
paasionately ;  and,  abruptly  inaiating  that  tbe 
accused  members  must  be  sent  to  him»  or  *'kc 
must  take  his  own  course,**  leA  the  place  vhere 
he  stood,  '*  pulling  off  his  hat  till  he  came  to 
the  door.**n  A  low  and  ominous  munnar  of 
"  Privilege !  privilege  !**  sounded  in  his  eanai 
he  retired.  His  hired  and  tumultuoBs  bandi 
of  bravoes,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  House, 
had  been  waiting  in  the  lobby  for  **  the  word,** 
cooking  their  pistols,  and  crying  **FalI  oa,*^ 

*  The  rabwqarat  entry  oa  the  Joonala  ii  dnplr  tUi: 
*<  Jan.  4,  P.M.  The  kinf  csme  into  tlM  Heoee  vi  Oa» 
mou  and  took  Mr.  Speaker^  diur. 

**  Oentlenea,  I  am  eorry  to  have  tiiii  aecaeiua  to  tarn 
onto  yon  ♦♦♦♦»» 

*'  Reaolved,  upon  the  qoeatioB.  that  the  Homo  ahaU  id> 
joarn  itself  till  to-morrow  one  of  the  dock.** 

t  Vemey*!  Pencil  NoCea.  t  Rmtkmtti. 

«  VerMy*k  Ptodl  Noteo.    BallaiB,  ^riL  ii.,  aw  171. 
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now  followed  him  ahoutiog  to  Whitehall,  from 
vhenoe  he  isaned  a  proclamation  in  the  courae 
of  that  night,  direeting  that  the  ports  ahould  be 
stopped,  and  that  no  peraon  ahould,  at  hia  peril, 
Tenture  to  harbour  the  accused  membera. 

During  the  whole  of  thia  extraordinary  and 
anparalleled  acene,  one  peraon  only  aat  quiet 
and  nnmored.  This  was  Rushworth,  the  ccle- 
braled  historical  collector,  then  assistant  clerk 
to  the  Commons.  I  will  here  aubjuin  the  ac- 
count which  he  haa  left,  since  it  ia  remarkable 
ior  maoy  reasons,  and  not  least  for  containing 
the  very  words  that  were  spoken  by  Charlea 
aad  Lenthall,  and  which  the  indefatigable  clerk 
roolly  wrote  down  as  they  broke  upon  the  ter- 
rible silence.  The  closing  paragraph  carriea 
as,  too,  a  step  beyond  the  sketch  given  above, 
which  is  taken,  it  should  be  added,  in  the  pointa 
of  difllerence  or  addition  to  Rushworth,  from 
the  pencil  notes  of  Sir  Ralph  Vemey,  who  was 
ako  in  the  House  at  the  time. 

**  When  the  ilve  accused  membera  came  this 

^y,  after  dinner,  into  the  House,  they  were 

DO  sooner  aat  in  their  places  but  the  House 

was  mformed  by  one  Captain  Langrish,  lately 

u  oUcer  in  anna  in  France,  that  he  came  from 

niODg  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  Whitehall, 

and  anderstanding  by  them  that  his  majesty 

via  coming  with  a  guard  of  military  men,  com- 

■aaden  and  aoidiera,  to  the  House  of  Com- 

■otts,  he  passed  by  them  with  some  difficulty 

10  get  ttf  tba  House  before  them,  and  sent  in 

vord  how  near  the  said  officers  and  soldiers 

were  come ;  whereupon  a  certain  member  of 

tke  Hooae*  having  also  private  intimation  from 

tke  Countess  of  Carlile,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 

NoTthnmberland,  that  endeavoura  would  be 

■ned  this  day  to  apprehend  the  five  members, 

tte  Houee  required  the  five  members  to  depart 

the  House  forthwith,  to  the  end  to  avoid  coro- 

I  in  the  House  if  the  said  soldiers  should 

i  violeaee  to  pull  any  of  them  out,  to  which 

■maud  of  the  House  four  of  the  said  mem- 


mmmy  ■utdicri,  PtpMU  and  otbera,  to  the  number  of  about 
aufll  cmotfl  miih  hn  mmj.  an  Tuesdaj,  the  4th  initant,  tu  the 
^at  Hovse  di  ComoMme.  wmed  with  swutdi,  piitole,  and 
;  aad  divan  of  them  prateed  to  the  door  of 


tha  aai4  Uoaaa,  thrnst  awar  the  doorkeepera,  and  placed 
ifcaaiaaKre  between  the  taid  door  and  the  ordinary  attend-' 
■aSi  wi  hM  aaj.,  holding'  np  their  iworde ;  aad  aome  holding 
m^  tbair  pielaii.  ready  eoeked,  near  the  eaid  door,  and  aay- 
am§m  *  I  WB  a  good  saikiiaan ;  I  can  hit  right,  I  warraut 
ya«  ;*  aad  ther  not  •nflannf  the  aaitl  dour,  aocurdina  to  the 
€*■!■■»  of  Firiiaaent,  to  be  ihttt.  bat  eaid  *  they  would  hare 
Aa  4aor  epaa  ;  aad,  if  any  oppoeitioa  were  againat  them, 
ttay  BiMda  ma  qaertioo  but  they  ahoald  awko  their  |iarty 
fwdy  and  that  tiMy  woold  maintain  their  party.'  And 
rrral  BMmhera  of  the  If  onae  of  Commooa  were  com- 
the  Hotmo,  their  atteadanta  deeiring  that  room 

_  t  k«  made  ibr  tham,  wme  of  the  aaid  aoldiera  anawered, 
'X  pOB  of  Ood  ooafiMiBd  tham;'  and  othera  aaid,  '  A  pox 
taha  thm  Uoaae  of  Comnona ;  let  them  come,  and  he  hang- 
«i ;  m%Mt  arda  ie  here  with  the  Hoaae  of  Commnna  !*  And 
aiMa  aiT  iW  aaid  aaldiaiB  did  likawiae  violeatly  aBaaalt,  and 
Iff  twwi  diaarm,  aome  of  the  atteadanta  and  aenranu  oif  the 
■maabaiB  of  the  Honaa  of  Commona,  waiting  in  the  moma 
■azt  tkm  eaid  Hooae :  aad,  apoa  the  king*a  retnm  ont  of 
tW  aai4  Huaae,  many  af  them,  by  oatha  aad  otherwioe,  ax- 
meaairl  modk  diNaatent,  that  aoBM  membera  of  the  aaid 
Baoaa*  Aw  whom  they  came,  were  not  there ;  and  othera 
ef  Kh«m  aaid.  *  When  oomea  the  word  V  and  no  woid  being 
ghNt«,  at  h»  majaaty'a  aamtag  oat,  they  cried,  *  A  lana !  a 
Jaaa  !*  Aftaiward,  aoom  «f  Cham,  iwina  demanded  '  what 
they  thaoght  tha  aaid  comply  intended  to  have  done,'  an- 
aw^«d,  *  wat,  qoaatioaleaa,  in  the  noatnre  they  were  aet, 
if  tibc  word  had  beaa  givaa,  thay  dioald  hava  fallen  npon 
thaHoaaaiifCc«aDMMi.'« 

*  There  a^OM  a  aort  of  delicacy  here  implied,  aa  if  tha 
imiaiaHt  ctark  did  not  eava  Ui  laifi—oa  puUidy  Pjm'a 
■iMifiim  with  lady  Caiiilo. 


bers  yielded  ready  obedience ;  but  Mr.  Strode 
was  obstinate,  till  Sir  Walter  Earle  (bis  anticnt 
acquaintance)  pulled  him  out  by  furcis  the  king 
being  at  that  time  entering  into  the  new  palace- 
3rard  in  Westminster.  And  as  his  majesty  came 
through  W'estminster  Hall,  the  commandrrs, 
reformadoes,  du:.,  that  attended  him,  made  a 
lane  on  both  sides  the  hall  through  which  his 
majesty  passed,  and  came  up  the  stairs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  stooil  before  the  guard 
of  pensioners  and  halbcrteers,  who  also  attend- 
ed the  king's  person  i  and  the  dour  of  the  Houso 
of  Commons  being  thrown  open,  his  majesty 
entered  the  House,  and  as  he  passed  up  towards 
the  chair,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  right  hand, 
near  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr.  Pym  used 
to  sit ;  but  his  majesty,  not  seeing  bira  there 
(knowing  him  well),  went  up  to  the  chair,  and 
said,  *  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  bor- 
row your  chair  a  little ;'  whereupon  the  speaker 
came  out  of  the  chair,  and  his  m^yesty  stepped 
up  into  it.  Ader  he  had  staid  in  the  chair  a 
while,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  members  as 
they  stood  up  uncovered,  but  could  not  discern 
any  of  the  five  members  to  bo  there  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, were  they  easy  to  be  discerned,  had  they 
been  there,  among  so  many  bare  faces  all  stand- 
ing up  together. 

'*  Then  his  majesty  made  this  speech.  '  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming 
unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms, 
upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend 
some  that,  by  my  command,  were  accused  of 
high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience, 
and  not  a  message ;  and  I  must  declare  unto 
you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  tliat  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privile- 
ges, to  maintain  them  to  the  uttermost  of  hia 
power,  than  1  shall  be,  yet  you  must  know  that 
in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege, 
and  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of 
these  persons  that  were  accused  arc  here; 
for  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  as 
these  persons  that  I  have  accused,  for  no  slight 
crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here,  I  cannot  ex- 
pect that  this  House  will  be  in  the  right  way 
that  I  do  heartily  wish  it ;  therefore  I  am  couic 
to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them  wheresoever 
I  find  them.  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  will  send 
them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  aasure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them 
in  a  legal  and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  1  see  I  eannot  do  what 
T  name  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatso- 
ever I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of 
my  subjects,  I  do  mean  to  maintain  it.  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect, 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  House,  you  will 
send  them  to  me,  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own 
course  to  find  them.* 

«*When  the  king  was  looking  about  the 
House,  the  speaker  standing  below  by  the 
chair,  hia  majesty  aaked  him  whether  any  of 
these  persons  we're  in  the  House — whether  he 
saw  any  of  them — and  where  they  were.  To 
which  the  speaker,  falling  on  his  knee,  thus 
answered :  *  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  thia 
place  but  as  the  House  ia  ptoased  to  direct  me^ 
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ii'V^wrf  vrr*  .^nl  I  am  here ;  and  hamblj  beg  your 
icfci.«>M..>  »*  ^!\{iHi  that  I  cannot  give  any  other 
»i»«r Mh.in  this  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased 
»^  .Vnund  of  me  * 

"  ITw  king,  having  concluded  his  speech,  went 
•ml  of  the  House  again,  which  was  in  great 
t)i9<>nlor«  and  many  members  cried  out  aloud, 
90  as  lie  might  hear  them,  PriviUge  1  frwilege  I 
and  forthwith  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at 
one  o'clock. 

"  The  same  evening  his  majesty  sent  James 
Maxwell,  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  require  Mr.  Rush  worth, 
the  clerk  assistant,  whom  his  majesty  had  ob- 
served to  take  his  speech  in  characters  at  the 
table  in  the  House,  to  come  to  bis  majesty ;  and 
when  Maxwell  brought  him  to  the  king,  his  maj- 
esty commanded  him  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  House.  Mr.  Rash  worth  humbly 
besought  his  majesty  (hoping  for  an  excuse)  to 
call  to  mind  how  Mr.  Francis  Nevil,  a  York- 
shire member  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  telling  his  majes- 
ty what  words  were  spoken  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bellasis,  son  to  the  Lord  Faueon- 
berg ;  to  whom  his  majesty  smartly  replied,  *  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  w^s  said  by  any 
member  of  the  House,  hut  what  I  said  myself;* 
whereupon  he  readily  gave  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  command,  and  in  his  majesty's  pres- 
ence, in  the  room  called  the  jewel-house,  he 
transcribed  his  majesty's  speech  out  of  his  char- 
acters, his  majesty  staying  in  the  room  all  the 
while,  and  then  and  there  presented  the  same 
to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  to  be  sent  speedily  to  the  press,  and 
the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in  print."* 

Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode 
had  taken  refuge  in  Coleman-strcet,  in  the  city. 
The  city,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  at  this 
time  the  fastness  of  public  liberty,  and  "  a  place 
of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  Paris  during 
the  French  Revolution,  "t  Instead  of  being,  as 
now,  a  huge  collection  of  immense  warehouses 
and  counting-houses,  frequented  by  clerks  and 
traders  during  the  day,  and  left  almost  desert- 
ed during  night,  it  was  then  **  closely  inhabited 
by  300,000  persons,  to  whom  it  was  a  place  of 
constant  residence,**  and  who  had  as  complete 
a  civil  and  military  organization  as  if  it  bad 
been  an  independent  republic.  The  troops  they 
afterward  furnished  turned  the  tide  of  many  an 
action  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  The 
municipal  offices  were  filled  by  the  most  opu- 
lent and  respectable  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom, and  *•  the  pomp  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
capital  was  second  only  to  that  which  surround- 
ed the  person  of  the  sovereign.'*  Finally,  the 
numbers,  the  intelligence,  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens,  the  democratic  form  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment, that  bad  educated  them  to  notions  of 
liberty,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  court  and  to 
the  Parliament,  made  them  ^  one  of  the  most 
formidable  bodies  in  the  kingdom.** 

Into  the  city  Charles  proceeded  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  search  of  the  five  members. 
He  was  received  with  marked  signs  of  discon- 
tent. The  multitude  cried  aloud,  <*  Privileges 
of  Parliament!  privileges  of  Parliament  !**  and 
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one  of  them,  more  zealoos  than  the  rest,  fhmg 
into  the  window  of  his  carriage  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  the  famous  words  of  the  ten 
tribes  when  they  forsook  the  foolish  and  wan- 
tonly tyrannical  Rehoboam  :  "  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel  !**  Meanwhile,  the  houses,  the  purees, 
the  pikes  of  the  citizens  were  freely  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  Commons.  They  kept 
themselves  all  niglit  in  arms,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  all  signs  of  business  were  suspend- 
ed, the  shops  closed,  and  the  streets  thronged. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  sit  in  the 
city  for  investigating  the  outrage ;  a  deputation 
of  the  common  council  welcomed  its  members ; 
several  of  the  halls  of  the  eompanies  (then  for- 
midable clans)  were  offered  for  its  sittings; 
guards  were  furniahed  rn  abundance ;  and  the 
sheriflb  watched  over  the  safety  of  Pym  and 
his  friends,  and  condncted  them  to  and  frvmi 
the  committee  with  every  mark  of  honour. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  four  thousand  Buck- 
inghamshire men  rode  up  from  their  county  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Hampden,  an  immenae 
body  of  the  common  people  assembled  to  "  de- 
fend Mr.  Pjrm.**  From  a  curious  pamphlet,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,*  I  find 
that  a  petition  and  defence  of  Pym  was  on  thin 
occasion  drawn  up  by  these  faithful  and  strong 
friends,  and  meant  for  presentation  to  the  king. 
Whether  it  was  ever  so  presented  I  cannot  a»- 
certain  ;  but  some  extracts,  which  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  any  record  of  the  time,  are  aj^ 
propriate  and  interesting. 

Waiving  any  allusion  to  the  other  members 
accused,  the  petitioners  confine  themselves  to 
the  alleged  guilt  of  Pym.  "  We  doe  unani- 
mously suppose,**  they  say,  ^'  that  your  majes- 
tic hath  beenc  either  misinformed,  or  else  sug- 
gested by  some  malicious  persons  who  are  Ul 
afiTected  to  the  said  Mr.  Pym ;  the  man  we  have 
experimentally  found  to  bee  a  chiefs  pillar  of 
religion  ;  who,  when  the  pure  sanctitie  there- 
of had  sunke  too  low  into  the  vault  of  heresia 
in  the  late  turbulent  times,  and  when  it  almost 
languished  in  so  disastrous  a  manner,  was  tlie 
chiefest  supporter  thereof,  and  did  alwayes 
study  with  careful!  vigilancie  to  Meet  and  ele- 
vate the  same.**  Again,  adverting  to  the  first 
article,  *<that  Mr.  Pym  hath  traytoroasly  in- 
deavoored  to  subvert  the  fundamental!  lawee 
and  government  of  England,'*  the  following  re- 
mark is  made :  "  This  seeraes  contrary,  in  re- 
gard that  bee  solely  did  alwayes  oppose  any 
man  whom  bee  either  found  or  could  suspect 
gailtie  of  the  same  crime,  and  hath  laboured 
rather  to  ratifie  and  confirme  the  fundamental! 
lawes,  than  either  subvert  or  confound  the 
same ;  for  in  his  dinrnall  speeches  in  the  Par- 
liament was  alwayes  specified  his  reall  intent 
in  the  institution,  and  not  diminution  or  sub- 
version of  any  law  which  was  not  detrimental! 
to  the  safetie  and  prosperitie  of  this  kingdome.** 
The  allegations  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles 
are  answered  thus :  **  It  is  declared  that  hee 
hath  traytorously  invited  and  incouraged  n 
forraigne  power  to  invade  his  miyestie's  king- 
dome  of  England.  To  this  your  petitioners 
dare  boldly  say,  that  this  nefarious  invitation 
and  incouragement  of  a  forraigne  power  was 
never  undertooke  by  him ;  for  hee  hath  beene 
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Tery  TigUant  to  presenre  and  defend  this  king- 
dome,  in  as  great  fortification  as  possibly  might 
bee,  to  the  flourishing  prosperitie  of  this  whole 
realme ;  and  therefore  hec  hath  oAentimes  ex- 
presLed  his  affection  towards  the  safetie  of  this 
natio:!,  and  of  stronger  forces  that  should  bee 
raised,  to  keepe  out  any  forraigne  enemy  or 
power,  least,  peradventure,  they  steale  upon  us 
unawares.  In  the  fifth  article  hee  is  impeach- 
ed thos  :  That  hee  hath  traytorously  indear- 
oured  to  subvert  the  rights  and  very  being  of 
.  Parliaraenis.  To  this  we  may  answer  with 
great  facilitie,  Hee  inu  the  ehiefe  mum  tkdt  this 
ParliMmemi  vos  €MMembled,  and  it  seemes  very 
iocoDgnioas  that  hee  should  subvert  the  same. 
Moreover.,  hee  is  the  sole  man  that  stands  for 
the  antient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, and  it  seemes  a  stupendious  thing  that 
hee  should  confound  the  same.  In  this  respect 
yonr  petitioners  dare  speake  with  confidence, 
that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  Parliament 
House  who  did  stand  more  strongly  for  the 
rights  of  Parliament  than  Mr.  Pym  did.'* 

\Vbat  need  to  pursue  this  subject  farther? 
The  House  of  Commons,  having  declared  the 
king's  '*  warlike  entrance**  a  gross  breach  of 
privilege,  and  his  proclamation  of  the  five  mem- 
bers as  traitors  a  **  false,  scandalous,  and  ille- 
gal paper/*  completed  their  open  defiance  of 
Charles  by  adjourning  till  the  11th  of  January, 
and  ordering  the  accused  members  on  that  day 
to  attend  in  Uieir  places  at  Westminster,  and 
resume  their  public  duties.    Charles  sought  tu 
effect  a  compromise ;  offered  a  **  free  pardon  ;** 
and  said  he  found  now  **  good  cause  wholly  to 
desert  any  prosecution  ;**  but  it  was  too  late. 
Tbe  resolute  determination  of  the  Commons, 
the  proceedings  which  were  afterward  taken  to 
dare  the  utmost  investigation,  and,  finally,  the 
ponishment  of  the  king's  attorney,  belong  to 
bntoiy. 

The  11th  of  January  was  a  brilliant  day,  and 
tbe  Thames  appeared  covered  with  boats,  and 
ita  bridges  and  banks  crowded  with  spectators. 
Armed  vessels,  and  barges  manned  by  sailors, 
And  carrying  ordnance  with  matches  lighted, 
mttended  the  embarcation  of  the  sheriffs,  with  a 
portion  of  tbe  city  guard.  Two  brilliant  lines  of 
flags  and  colours  ranged  themselves  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  through 
these  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  their  friends,  in 
a  vessel  manned  by  sailors  who  had  volunteer- 
ed their  services,  returned  to  the  scene  of  their 
dangers  and  glories.  A  farther  division  of  the 
tninbands  of  the  city  had  meanwhile  marched 
np  the  Strand,  attended  liy  vast  crowds  of  shout- 
ing people,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  av- 
enues to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  the 
patriots  landed,  the  enthusiastic  applauses  of 
fhe  multitude,  outringing  the  clattering  dischar- 
ges of  ordnance,  followed  them  in  their  passage 
to  the  lobby.  Pym  rose  immediately  after  ta- 
long  his  old  seat,  and  fervently  thanked  the 
citiaena  of  I^ondon.  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazle- 
r|g«  and  Strode  stood  uncovered  while  Pym 
•puke.  In  eonclnsion,  the  shoriflh  were  thank- 
ed by  a  nnanimoos  vote  of  the  House,  and  or- 
ders given  that  ■  gnard,  seleeted  from  the  train- 
bands of  the  city,  •«  should  attend  daily  to  watch 
nrertbe  safety  of  the  Parliament.'* 

Late  on  the  night  before  this  public  triumph, 
the  kug,  hit  fneen,  and  their  children  left  Lon- 


don and  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court.    When 
Charles  returned  again,  he  returned  a  prisoner. 
The  crisis  bad  now  arrived,  and  the  last  ap- 
peal alone  was  waited  for.     Clarendon  says 
that  Pym  and  Hampden  returned  to  their  places 
in  Parliament  altered  and  fiercer  men.    Fiercer 
they  probably  were,  but  they  were  not  altered. 
Tbe  times  had  changed,  not  tlicy.    Their  hopes 
of  any  intermediate  reconciliation  were  now 
forever  blasted  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  no  mu- 
tual terms  could  be  held  again  until  one  of  the 
parties  iiad  thoroughly  sulKlued  the  other. 
I      The  Commons  pursued  their  measures  with 
-  singular  energy.     Major-general  Skippon  waa 
I  placed,  with  a  sufficient  guard,  over  the  Tower ; 
:  and  a  memorable  order  was  at  once  issued,  that 
I  I<ord  Newport,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  Sir  John  Byron,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
should  suffer  no  removal  of  ordnance  or  ammu- 
nition **  without  the  king*s  authority,  signified 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament."    Goring  was 
sent  to  hold  Portsmouth  under  the  same  au- 
thority, and  Sir  John  Ilotham  to  Hull.    Tho 
king  remained  irresolute  and  inactive  mean- 
while. 

The  Commons  wanted  money  beyond  all 
things,  and  now  negotiated  a  loan  with  the 
city.  The  authorities,  by  petition,  declined 
lending,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
they  delivered  in  the  form  of  twelve  specific 
grievanircs  to  be  at  once  redressed.  The&e 
conditions  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pym.  The  Commons  Instantly  de- 
sired a  conference  with  tho  Ix)rds  respecting 
this  IxHidon  petition,  and  divers  others  of  a 
similar  character  from  tho  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  Hertford.  Pym  managed  the 
coniference,  and  the  speech  he  delivered  there 
is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  ;  solid,  concise, 
and  vigorous,  nervous  and  simple.  It  may  re- 
main, with  the  language  itself,  an  everlasting 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the 
orator. 

'*  My  lords,  I  am  commanded  by  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  assembled  for  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  to  present  to  your  lord- 
ships divers  petitions  which  they  have  received 
from  several  parts  concerning  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  whereunto  they  are  chiefly  moved  by 
that  constant  affection  which  they  have  always 
expressed,  of  maintaining  a  firm  union  and  good 
correspondence  with  your  lordships,  wherein 
they  have  ever  found  much  advantage  and  con- 
tentment, but  never  held  it  more  important  and 
necessary  than  at  this  time,  when  the  wisdom 
and  resolution  of  Parliament  have  as  many 
great  dangers  and  difficulties  to  pass  through 
as  ever  heretofore. 

**  We  are  united  in  the  public  trust,  which  is 
derived  from  tho  Commonwealth,  in  the  com- 
mon duty  and  obligation  whereby  God  doth 
bind  us  to  the  discharge  of  that  trust ;  and  the 
Commons  desire  to  impart  to  your  lordships 
whatsoever  information  or  intelligence,  what- 
soever encouragement  or  assistance,  they  have 
received  from  those  several  counties  which 
they  represent,  that  so  likewise  we  may  be 
united  in  the  same  intentions  and  endeavours 
of  improving  all  to  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  petitions  which  I  am  directed  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordships  are  four :  from  Loo- 
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don,  Middlesex,  Kssex,  and  Hertfordshire.  We 
have  received  many  more,  but  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time  and  be  too  great  a  trouble  to 
peruse  all ;  and  in  these  four  you  may  perceive 
the  effect  and  sense  of  all.  First,  I  am  to  de- 
sire your  lordships  to  hear  them  read ;  and  then 
I  shall  pursue  my  instructions  in  propounding 
some  observations  out  of  them.*' 

"  These  petitions,**  the  report  continues,  "  be- 
ing read  by  four  several  members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Pym  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  My  lords,  in  these  four  petitions  you  may 
hear  the  voice,  or  rather  the  cry,  of  all  England  ; 
and  you  cannot  wonder  if  fhe  urgency,  the  ex- 


some  enterprise  and  attempt  against  ns  !  If 
there  were  no  other  cause,  this  were  suflScient 
to  make  us  stand  upon  our  guard.  But  there 
are  divers  more  especial  symptoms  of  dangers 
of  this  kind. 

**  We  may  perceive  by  several  advertisements 
from  abroad  that  they  did  foresee  oar  dangers 
many  months  before  they  broke  out.  'niey 
could  foretell  the  time  and  manner  of  them, 
which  is  a  clear  evidence  they  held  intelligence 
with  those  who  were  the  contrivers  and  work- 
ers of  the  present  troubles. 

*<  We  have,  in  truth,  many  dangerous  traitors 
and  fugitives  now  in  other  parts,  who  can  dia- 


tremity  of  the  condition  wherein  we  are,  do  j  cover  the  weakness  aud  distemper  of  the  king- 
produce  some  earnestness  and  vehemence  of  |  dom,  who  hold  intelligence  with  the  ill-affectd 
expression  more  than  ordinary.  The  agony,  l  party  here,  and,  by  all  cunning  and  subtle  prao- 
terror,  and  perplexity  in  which  the  kingdom  j  tices,  endeavour  to  incite  and  provoke  other 
labours  are  universal ;   all  parts  are  affected  j  princes  against  us. 

with  them ;  and  therefore  in  these  you  may  |  *'  Some  of  the  ministers  of  our  neighbour 
observe  the  groans  and  miserable  complaints  princes,  my  lords,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
of  all.  j  have  had  a  yet  more  immediate  hand  and  op- 

"  Divers  reasons  may  be  given  why  those   eration  in  the  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  Ire- 


diseases  which  are  epidemical  are  more  dan 

Senms  than  others.  First,  The  cause  of  such 
iseases  is  universal  and  supernal,  and  not  from 
an  evil  constitution,  or  evil  diet,  or  any  other 
accident ;  such  causes/  therefore,  work  with 
more  vigour  and  efficacy  tlian  those  which  are 

S articular  and  inferior.  Secondly,  In  such  dis- 
ases  there  is  a  communicative  quality,  where- 
by the  malignity  of  them  is  multiplied  and  en- 
forced. Thirdly,  They  have  a  converting,  trans- 
forming power,  that  turns  other  diseases  and  ill 
affections  of  men*s  bodies  into  their  own  na- 
ture. 
"  First,  The  common  and  epidemical  disease 


land  ;  many  of  the  commanders,  and  most  of 
the  soldiers  levied  for  the  service  of  Spain,  are 
now  joined  with  the  rebels  there ;  and  those 
Irish  friars  which  were  employed  li^r  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  for  the  making  of  those  levies 
are  known  to  have  been  the  chief  ineendiariee 
of  this  rebellion,  and  arc  still  very  active  in  thfl 
prosecution  and  encouragement  of  it.  The  reb- 
els have,  moreover,  a  ready  and  speedy  supply 
from  some  of  our  neighbours.  Two  convoys 
of  munition  and  arms  we  are  certainly  inform- 
ed of— one  from  Dunkirk,  the  other  from  Nantes 
in  Brittany ;  and  certainly  those  that  are  ao  for- 
ward to  enable  others  to  hurt  us,  will  not  for- 


wherein  this  Commonwealth  now  lies  gasping   bear  to  hurt  us  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 


hath  a  superior  and  universal  cause  from  the 
evil  counsels  and  designs  of  those  who,  under 
his  majesty,  bear  the  greatest  sway  in  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  It  hath  a  contagious  and  in- 
fectious quality,  whereby  it  is  diffused  and  dis- 
persed thro*  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thirdly, 
It  is  apt  to  take  in  the  discontents,  evil  affec- 
tions, and  designs  of  particular  persons,  to  in- 
crease and  fortify  itself 

**  I  shall  take  occasion,  from  several  branch- 
es of  those  petitions  which  your  lordships  have 
heard,  to  observe.  First,  The  variety  of  dan- 
gers to  which  this  kingdom  is  now  subject. 
Secondly,  the  manifold  distempers  which  arc 
the  cause  of  those  dangers.  Thirdly.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  those  evil  influences  which  are  the 
causes  of  those  distempers. 

*|The  first  danger  is  from  enemies  abroad. 
This  may  seem  a  causeless  and  impertinent 
observation  at  this  time,  seeing  we  are  in  peace 
with  all  nations  about  us.  But,  my  lardt,  you 
may  be  pieased  to  eontider  that  the  safety  of  the 
hh^om  oughi  not  to  depend  upon  the  will  and 
diepoeition  of  our  neighbours,  but  upon  our  own 
Hrenfrth  and  wromeion.  Betwixt  states  there 
are  often  suaden  changes  from  peaoe  to  war, 
according  to  occasion  and  advantage.  All  the 
states  of  Christendom  are  now  armed,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  those  of 
greatest  power  have  an  evil  eye  upon  us  in  re- 
spect of  our  religion  ;  and  if  their  private  dif- 
ferences should  be  composed,  how  dangerous- 
ly, how  speedily  might  those  great  armies,  and 
olher  preparations  now  ready,  be  applied  to 


shall  have  means  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 

**  Another  danger  is  from  the  Papists  and  UIt 
affected  party  at  home.  The  Papists  here  are 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  with  those  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  most  active  of  them  have 
lately,  indeed,  been  there,  which  argues  an  in- 
tercourse and  communication  of  councils.  They 
have  still  store  of  arms  and  munition  at  their 
disposing,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeav«mr8 
to  disarm  them  ;  they  have  a  free  resort  to  the 
city  and  to  the  court ;  they  want  no  opportu- 
nity to  consult  together ;  they  have  the  same 
or  greater  encouragements,/rom  abofee  and  from 
about  them,  than  ever,  in  respect  of  the  example 
and  success  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the 
great  confusions  and  divisions  which,  hy  their 
cunning  and  subtle  practices,  are  raised  and 
fomented  amongst  ourselves  at  home. 

**  A  third  danger  is  of  tumults  and  insurroo- 
tions  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  by  reason 
of  their  ill  vent  of  cloth  and  other  manufac- 
tures, whereby  great  multitudes  are  set  on 
work,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  their  dai^ 
gettings,  and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be 
brought  to  great  extremity  if  not  employed. 
Nothieg  is  more  sharp  and  pressing  than  ne- 
cessity and  want ;  what  they  cannot  buy  they 
will  toke ;  from  them  the  like  necessity  wia 
quickly  be  derived  to  the  farmcre  and  husband- 
men, and  so  grow  higher,  and  involve  all  in  an 
equality  of  misery  and  distress,  if  it  be  not  in- 
stantly prevented !  And,  at  this  time,  such  tu- 
mults will  be  more  dangerous,  because  the  king- 
dom is  fuU  of  diabanded  soldiers  and  officers^ 
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vbo  \n11  be  ready  to  head  and  to  animate 
ihe  multitude  to  cominit  violence  with  more 
strength  and  advantage ;  and  if  they  once  grow 
into  a  body,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
reiloce  them  into  order  again,  because  neces- 
Mty  and  want,  which  are  the  causes  of  this 
diaturiMuce,  will  still  increase  as  the  effects  in- 
crease. 

**  A  fourth  danger  is  from  the  rebels  in  Irc- 
laad.  not  only  in  respect  of  that  kingdom,  but 
in  respect  of  this.  They  have  seized  upon  the 
body  of  that  kingdom  already;  they  abound  in 


and  public  dangers  which  make  men  withdraw 
their  stocks,  and  keep  their  money  by  tlieui,  to 
be  ready  for  such  sudden  exigencies  as  in  these 
great  distractions  wc  Iiavc  too  much  cause  to 
expect. 

'•  Thirdly.  The  obstruction  in  tlie  relief  of 
Ireland.  It  must  needs  be  accounted  a  great 
shame  and  dishonour  to  this  kingdom  that  our 
neiglibours  have  showed  themselves  more  for- 
ward to  supply  the  rebels  than  we  have  been 
to  relieve  our  distressed  brethren  and  fellow- 
subjects.    But  I  must  declare  we  arc  altogether 


Diea  of  very  able  persons  ;   they  increase  in    innocent  of  any  neglect  herein.     As  scran  as 


anas  and  munition  ;  they  have  great  hopes  of 
supplies  from  abroad  and  of  encouragement 
here,  and  are  sure  of  good  entertainment  from 
the  popish  party,  so  that  they  begin  to  speak 
already  there  of  transporting  themselves  hither, 
ud  making  this  kingdom  the  seat  of  the  war. 
^  The  distemper,  my  lords,  which  hath  pro- 
4aoed  theae  dangers  is  various  and  exceeding 
violenL     Whensoever  Nature  is  hindered  in 


the  first  news  of  the  rebellion  came  over,  we 
undertook  the  war,  not  by  way  of  supply  and 
aid,  as  in  former  rebellions  the  subjects  have 
used  to  do,  but  ^%T  undertook  the  whole  charge 
of  it,  and  we  suffered  not  twenty-four  hours  to 
pass  before  we  agreed  to  a  great  levy  of  money 
and  men,  to  be  employed  against  the  rebels, 
even  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  lords,  jua- 
tices,  and  council  there  did  desire ;  and  from 


ker  proper  operations  and  faculties,  distempers  '  time  to  time  we  have  done  all  for  the  further* 
vill  oecesaarily  follow.  The  obstructions,  my  j  aiicc  thereof,  though  in  the  midst  of  many  dis- 
bfda,  which  have  brought  us  into  this  distem-  ■  tractions  and  diversions.  But  the  want  of 
per  are  very  many,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  '  commissions  for  levying  of  men,  for  issuing 
at  the  strength  and  malignity  of  it.  Some  of  |  arms,  and  divers  other  impediments,  have  been 
the  diieleat  of  thwe  obstructions  I  shall  en-  the  causes  of  that  obstruction :  and  I  wish  we 
^rour  to  remember.  |  had  not  only  found  impediments  to  ourselves ; 

First.  The  obstruction  of  reformation  in  |  we  have  found  also  encouragements  to  them. 


Batters  of  religion.     No  grievances  are  sharper 
titm  tkots  that  ^ess  upon  the  tender  consciences 
tf  mt% !  and  there  was  never  church  or  state 
tflicted  with  more  grievances  of  this  kind  than 
we  have  been ;  and  though  they  are,  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  Parliament,  partly  eased  and 
djmtoished,  yet  many  still  remain ;  and  as  long 
mm  the  bishops  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  cler- 
gy continue  in  their  power,  there  will  bo  little 
hope  of  fVeedom,  either  from  the  sense  of  those 
vbicb  continue,  or  the  f tar  of  those  vhich  are  re- 
mamed.      And  of  this  obstruction,  my  lords,  I 
mast  clear  the  Commons.    We  arc  in  no  part 
gnthy  of  it.    Some  good  bills  have  passed  us, 


Many  of  tho  chief  commanders,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  afler  wo  had,  with  your 
lordships*  concurrence,  stop't  the  ports  against 
all  Irish  Papists,  have  been  suffered  to  pass  by 
his  majesty's  immediate  warrant,  much  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  lords-justices  and  the 
council  there ;  and  this  procured,  as  we  believe, 
by  some  evil  instruments  too  near  his  royal  per^ 
son,  without  his  majesty's  knowledge  arid  inten- 
tion. 

**  Fourthly.  The  obstruction  in  prosecution 
of  delinquents.  Many  wo  have  already  brought 
up  to  your  lordships,  divers  others  we  have 
been  discouraged   to  transmit,  such  difficult 


others  are  in  preparation,  which  might  have  >  proceedings  have  we  met  withal,  such  terrors 


I  before  this  if  we  had  not  found  such 
i  in  your  Lordships'  House.  Whatso- 
vef  this  obstruction  shall  produce^  tee  are 
fret  froms  it:  we  may  have  our  part  of  the  misery, 
'me  eem  kmre  ao  part  in  the  guilt  or  dishonour. 

**  Secondly.  An  obstruction  in  trade.  It  is 
trade  that  brings  food  and  nourishment  to  the 
kiagdoni ;  it  is  that  which  preserves  and  in- 
eieasc»  the  stock  of  the  whole,  and  distributes 
a  eonvenient  portion  of  maintenance  to  every 
port  of  it,  therefore  such  an  obstruction  as  this 
nsM  needs  be  dangerous ;  the  freedom  of  trade 
being  eo  necessary,  the  benefit  so  important, 
it  gives  life,  strength,  and  beauty  to  the 
'  (  body  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  I  must 
It  the  House  of  Commons  hath  given  no 
i  to  this  obstruction  ;  wo  have  eased  trade 
of  many  burdens  and  heavy  taxes,  which  are 
taken  off;  we  have  freed  it  from  many  hard 
restraints  by  patents  and  monopolies ;  we  have 
been  willing  to  part  with  our  own  privileges  to 
give  it  encouragement ;  vre  have  sought  to  put 
the  merchants  into  security  and  confidence  in 
TBspect  of  the  Tower  of  Ixmdon,  that  so  they 
might  be  invited  to  bring  in  their  bullion  to  the 
mint,  as  heretofore  they  have  done ;  and  wo 
are  no  way  gmltjr  of  the  troubles,  the  fears, 
Es 


and  discountenance  have  been  cast  upon  our- 
selves and  our  witnesses.  My  lords,  those  who 
have  showed  themselves  tho  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  delinquents  have  found  it  the  most 
ready  way  to  prcfcnncnt !  Yea,  his  majesty's 
own  hand  hath  been  obtained,  and  his  majes- 
ty's ships  employed,  for  the  transporting  of  di- 
vers of  those  who  have  fled  from  tho  justice  of 
Parliament ! 

'*  Fifthly.  A  general  obstruction  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  by  those 
manifold  designs  of  violence  which,  thro'  God's 
mercy,  wo  have  escaped  ;  by  the  great  and  fre- 
quent breaches  of  privilege  ;  by  the  subtle  en- 
deavours to  raise  parties  in  our  House,  and 
jealousies  betwixt  the  two  Houses. 

**  Sixthly.  The  obstruction  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  we  might  be 
enabled  lo  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  or  to  sup- 
press all  civil  insurrections.  What  a  pressing 
necessity  there  is  of  this,  the  exceeding  great 
decays  in  the  navy,  in  the  forts,  in  the  power 
of  ordering  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  and 
means  of  furnishing  them  with  munition,  are 
sufficient  evidences,  known  to  none  better  than 
your  lordships.  And  what  endeavours  wc  have 
used  to  remove  them,  but  hitherto  without  that 
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success  and  concarrence  which  we  expected, 
and  where  the  stop  hath  been,  and  upon  what 
good  grounds  we  may  claim  our  own  innocency 
and  faithfulness,  toe  desire  no  other  witnesses  but 
yourselves. 

"  Lastly^  I  come  to  the  evil  influences  which 
have  caused  this  distemper ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  those  which  are 
most  important.  1 .  I  shall  remember  the  evil 
counsels  about  the  king,  whereof  we  have  often 
complained.  Diseases  of  the  brain  are  most 
dangerous,  because  from  thence  sense  and  mo- 
tion are  derived  to  the  whole  body.  The  ma- 
lignity of  evil  counsels  will  quickly  be  infused 
into  all  parts  of  the  state.  None  can  doubt  hut 
we  have  exceedingly  laboured  under  most  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  counsels.  This  evil 
influence  hath  been  the  cause  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  war  with  Scotland — of  the  procuring  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland — of  corrupting  religion — 
suppressing  the  liberty  of  this  kingdom — and 
of  many  fearful  and  horrid  attempts  to  the  sub- 
verting the  very  being  of  Parliaments,  which 
was  the  only  hopeful  means  of  opposing  and 
preventing  all  the  rest.  The  last,  indeed,  doth 
appear  to  be  a  most  predominant  evil  of  the 
time,  whereat  we  need  not  wonder  when  we 
consider  how  counsellors  have  been  preferred 
and  prepared  ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  lordships* 
own  consciences  whether  the  giving  and  coun- 
tenancing of  evil  counsel  hath  not  been  almost 
the  only  way  to  favour  and  advancement.  2. 
The  discouragement  of  good  counsel.  Divers 
honest  and  approved  counsellors  have  been  put 
from  their  places,  others  so  discountenanced  as 
that  the  way  of  favour  hath  been  shut  against 
them,  and  that  of  danger  and  destruction  only 
open  to  them.  3.  The  great  power  that  an  in- 
terested and  factious  party  hath  in  the  Parlia- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  and  popish  lords  in  your  Lordships* 
House,  and  .the  taking  in  of  others,  both  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  otherwise,  to  in- 
crease their  strength.  4.  The  fomenting  and 
cherishing  of  a  malignant  party  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  5.  The  manifold  jealousies 
betwixt  the  king,  his  Parliament,  and  good  sub- 
jects, whereby  his  protection  and  favour  hath 
in  a  great  measure  been  withheld  from  them, 
and  their  inclination  and  resolution  to  serve 
and  assist  him  hath  been  very  much  hindered 
and  interrupted." 

The  force  and  boldness  of  all  this  were  equal 
to  the  great  emergencies  of  the  hour ;  and  as 
the  orator  proceeded,  wo  may  suppose  him 
more  than  repaid  by  the  expression  of  proud 
and  aflectionate  admiration  that  rested  on  the 
countenances  of  Hampden  and  Fiennes,  who 
were  sitting  by  his  side.  His  closing  passages 
were  simple  and  noble  in  the  extreme.  They 
condensed  into  a  few  words  all  the  ominous 
warnings  which,  throughout  his  great  task,  he 
had  addressed  to  the  upper  House  ;  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  memorable  lesson,  announced  not 
less  for  the  present  than  as  a  precedent  and 
example  for  remoter  times,  was  stamped  upon 
them. 

"  We  have  often  suflered  under  the  misin- 
terpretation of  good  actions,  and  false  imputa- 
tion of  evil  ones  which  we  never  intended,  so 
that  we  may  justly  purge  ourselves  from  all 
fuilt  of  being  authors  of  this  jealousie  and  mis- 


understanding. We  have  been,  and  are  still, 
ready  to  serve  his  majesty  with  oar  lives  and 
fortunes^  with  as  much  cbearfulnesa  and  ear- 
nestness of  afllecticm  as  ever  any  subjects  were; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  our  proceedings  will  so 
manifest  this,  that  we  shall  be  aa  ctear  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  world  as  we  are  in  the  tes- 
timony of  our  own  consciences. 

"  I  am  now  come  to  a  eonclosion.  I  have 
nothing  to  propound  to  your  lordships  by  way 
of  request  or  desire  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  doubt  not  but  your  judgments  will  teS 
you  what  is  to  be  done.  Your  conscienoet, 
your  honours,  your  interests  will  call  upon  yoi 
for  the  doing  of  it.  The  Commons  will  be  g^ 
to  have  your  concurrence  and  help  in  savii^ 
of  the  kingdom ;  but,  if  they  fail  of  it»  it  shal 
not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  du^.  And 
whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved  (I  hope, 
through  God*s  blessing,  it  will  be  saved  !),thej 
shall  be  sorry  that  the  stost  of  this  pbksiht 
Parliament  should  tell  PosTsarrr  that,  nr 
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OF  Commons  should  be  enfobcbd  to  save  tbb 
KINGDOM  ALONE,  snd  that  the  Peers  rtiould  have 
no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  it, 
having  so  great  an  interest  in  the  good  auooess 
of  those  endeavours  in  respect  of  their  great 
estates  and  high  degrees  of  nobility. 

''  My  lords,  consider  what  the  present  neces- 
sities and  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  rs- 
quire,  what  the  Commons  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, to  what  endeavours  and  counsels  the  eon- 
current  desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  yoa ; 
so  that,  applying  yourselves  to  the  preservatioa 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  I  inay  be  bold  to  as- 
sure you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England,  that  you  shall  be  bravely  seconded !" 

The  first  efl^ect  of  this  speech,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically hailed  by  the  Commons,*  was  ia 
the  passing  of  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  bnh- 
ops'  vote,  with  three  dissentient  voices  only. 
The  king  refused  his  assent  to  it,  tint  sobss- 
quently  yielded,  and  in  this  gave  great  offbaoa 
to  his  party.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  some  subsequent  explanation  was  satxfte- 
tory  to  them,  since  the  following  notabie  di# 
closure  has  escaped  from  Lord  Clarendoa^ 
pen :  "  I  have  some  cause  to  believe  that  tbt 
argument,  which  was  unanswerable,  for  the  n- 
jectmg  that  bill,  was  applied  for  the  confirmiaf 
it ;  an  opinion  that  the  violence  and  force  osea 
in  procuring  it  rendered  it  absolutely  invalid 
and  void,  made  the  confirmation  of  it  less  eoa- 
sidered,  as  not  being  of  strength  to  make  that 
act  good  which  was  in  itself  null ;  and  I  doubt 
this  logic  had  an  influence  upon  acts  of  no  km 
moment  than  these.*'  There  is  scarcely  an  set 
in  the  life  of  Charles  I.  that  does  not  bear  tbt 
stain  of  some  such  perfidy.  Where  were  tbt 
leaders  of  the  English  people  now  to  lean,  if  not 
upon  their  own  strength,  the  wisdom  of  their 


*  "  The  (ongoing  ipMch  of  Mr.  Prmme^s  wu  ao  tgiM- 
able  to  the  CommoM,  that  the  mmm  d«j  thej  onterad  *  llm 
Mr.  Sixiftker,  in  the  name  of  the  Hooms  ahall  give  thuki 
unto  Mr.  Pymme  for  his  to  wril  performiB^  the  vrvioe  he 
wai  emplojed  in,  by  the  cnnnnandt  of  this  Hooae,  at  tha 
conference.  And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  Mt.  PyaoM 
be  deiired  to  put  the  ftpeech  be  madeatthiaco«foi«Boe«la 
wrilinjf.  and  to  deliver  it  into  the  Hooae,  to  the  ead  thai  il 
maj  be  printed.*  This  waa  dona  aoeoffdJiigtj.*'~lVte> 
nenury  Hietory.  The  copy  in  the  lest  ia  uhea  fraai  a 
larve  paper  copy  ef  thia  authonaed  Terairn  now  is 
•ioo,  *>  priatMd  U  Joka  BothwaU,**  IMl. 
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loo;  and  bard  experiencre,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  who  trusted  them ! 

The  second  great  efltHrt  of  Pym's  speech  was 
ukibited  by  the  king  himself.  He  wrote  to  the 
q«aker  and  complained  of  it,  more  especially 
if  that  passage  which  stated  several  of  the  Irish 
rebels  to  have  passed  the  ports  **  by  his  majes- 
ty's immediate  warrant."  The  Commons  vin- 
dteated  the  speech,  and  the  king  replied ;  it  was 
again  defended  more  strongly  still;  and  the 

ny  conferences  and  declarations  that  passed 
'  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Par- 
i  and  the  king.*  The  tributes  which  it 
kid  meanwhile  brought  pouring  in,  of  faith  and 
afleetioo  to  the  Parliament,  most  materially 
tticngtbened  the  cause.f 

The  king  now  directed  all  his  resources, 
whether  of  force  or  stratagem,  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  two  great  magaxines  of  the  king- 
ioD.  Hull  and  the  Tower.  His  various  at- 
Impcs,  and  their  thorough  defeat,  are  told  in 
iD  the  histories.  The  result  was,  that  Charles 
fnclaimed  Hotham  a  traitor  by  sound  of  trum- 
ptt,and  sent  two  angry  messages  to  the  House 
dnianding  reparation  for  the  repulse  he  had 
■et  with.  •*  If,"  he  added,  "  we  arc  brought 
iaio  a  condition  so  much  worse  than  any  of 
Hr  subjects,  that  whilst  you  all  enjoy  your 
innleges,  and  may  not  have  your  possessions 
Aftnrbed  or  your  titles  questioned,  we  only 
■qrbe  spoiled,  thrown  out  of  our  towns,  and 
ov  goods  taken  from  us,  'tis  time  to  examine 

*  Chirica's  pertinacity  aboat  thi«  ipcAch  waa  curiou*. 
VhiuTcr,  for  aome  weeka  aft^r,  the  CiMnmons  icDt  him 
■jM— 4f .  bb  remark  wookl  be,  **  I  matt  tell  yoo,  that 
Intkar  cspccMd  a  vindication  fur  the  imputation  laid  on 
■•  SI  Mr.  Pym*a  apeech  ;*'  and  ae  the  wur  approached  mora 
mjr,  hi«  rcfereace  to  it  grevr  leav  res|iertfol :  **  ('onrern- 
■l^im'i  apeerh— joo  will  hare  foand  by  what  the  I<ord 
bajMa  and  Mr.  fiajntim  broafht  from  us  in  unawer  to 
Att  aMaaafc  tbey  brouf ht  to  us,  that,  as  yet,  we  rest  no- 
tefsatufiad  ia  that  particular." 

t  Et«a  tha  London  teasMa,  wires  of  tradesmen,  became 
MhaU  with  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  sent  in  a  long 

ffml  of  aAction  tu  the  llonse  of  (^Naraons,  and  prayers 
they  woold  redress  all  frievanoes.    Butler  is  supposed 
Shan  allodcd  to  ihia  ia  his  couplet : 

**  The  ojatn^wonea  lock'd  their  fish  up, 

Aad  trodirad  away  to  cry  *  uo  bishop  ;*  '* 

■I  tbm  aatirs  was  allowable  enough.    The  Juumak  of  the 

Ibasr  alata,  bwwerer,  that  '*  this  petition  was  presented  by 

lbs.  Amwm  Staiif,  m  gtmtUwemmt  and  brewer's  wife,  and 

with 


i  her  of  hk$  rank  and  ptaltt^f  ;  and  that, 
t  tiaa  spent  in  reading  of  it,  the  House  sent  them 
m  BBi^ai  by  Mr.  Pym,  which  was  performed  in  this  man- 
■sr.  Mr.  Pyas  came  to  the  Commons*  door,  and  called  fur 
tta  wtmitm,  and  spake  onto  them  in  these  words :  *  Good 
«HMB,  yow  patitiim,  with  the  rsaaons,  hath  been  road  in 
tha  Bummt  and  m  tbankfullir  accepted  of,  and  is  coma  in  a 
"  f  timo.    Yoa  shall,  Ood  willing,  receire  from  us 


■I  iba  aatiafactioo  which  wa  can  pusatblv  give  to  your  just 
ad  taarfal  dcairra.  We  intreat  you,  therpfure,  tu  repair 
la  y««r  bouaea,  mmd  turn  jrear  petition  wkick  fou  kav^  dc- 
BaaraJ  ktrt  sala  prm^ftr*  mt  home  for  at ;  fiir  we  hare  been, 
■a,  aad  ahaU  ba,  to  our  ntmoat  power,  ready  to  relieve  you, 
yaar  baahaaJs,  aad  children,  and  to  perform  the  trust  com- 
anted  onto  oa  towards  God,  our  king,  and  country,  as  lie- 
osmaib  fiwtbful  Christians  and  loyal  subjects.' "  This  speorh 
■  M  bad  cvidanee  of  Pym*B  popular  and  easy  address.  Ni>> 
ttMf  eoold  bava  beaa  more  happily  turued.  1  should  atld, 
aha.  from  the  journals  of  the  same  pemid,  another  kiuU  of 
tMbaoay  to  the  praaent  infloenna  of  Pym.  '*  Informatinn 
r  fitaa  to  the  Lorda  that  Etiw.  Sandefurd.  a  taylur,  of 
Jaa,  bad  aaid  *that  tha  Earl  of  Essex  was  a  traitor ; 
Aaft  all  tha  Pailiamant  were  traibira ;  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
wjA  waa  a  traitor,  and  he  wished  his  heart  in  his  biw>ts  ; 
mt  tbai  ha  eniaed  tha  hrliament,  and  wished  Mr.  Prm 
(aAy  Mm  Ktmf  Ft/m)  aad  Sir  John  Hotham  both  hangnl  :* 
tha  saMi  Edar.  SaadafimI  waa  brounht  ta  the  bar,  and  askfid 
«bar-  h«  bad  to  alladfa  in  bis  defence ;  out  not  being  able 
la  disptoia  tha  cbarga,  ba  and  the  witnesses  against  him 
««a  ofdavad  lo  witbdraw.and  a  thup  aaatanca  of  ptuiiah- 
■■t  waa  daciaad  afaiait  bim." 


I  how  we  have  lost  those  privileges,  and  to  try 
I  all  possible  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law 
I  of  the  land,  and  the  affection  of  all  our  good 
i  subjects,  to  recover  them,  and  to  vindicate  our- 
I  self  from  those  injuries  ;  and  if  we  shall  mis- 
I  carry  herein,  we  shall  be  the  first  prince  in  this 
I  kingdom  that  hath  done  so — having  no  uther 
I  end  but  to  defend  the  true  Protestant  prnfcs- 
!  sion,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subjci't.  And  God  so  deal  with  us  as  we  con- 
tinue in  those  resolutions."  And  in  a  subse- 
quent more  elaborate  paper,  drawn  forth  by  an 
order  of  the  Commons  justifying  Hotham.'and 
"  suppressing*'  the  forces  the  king  had  raised 
against  Hull,  Charles  writes,  or,  rather,  "  Mr. 
Hyde*'  writes  for  him,  **  We  are  not  unwilling 
to  join  issue  with  them  in  this  way,  and  to  let 
all  the  world  know  how  necessary,  just,  and 
lawful  all  our  proceedings  have  been  in  this 
point ;  and  that  the  defence  of  these  proceed- 
ings is  the  defence  of  the  law  of  the  land,  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject ;  and 
that  by  the  same  rule  of  justice  which  is  now 
offered  to  us,  all  the  private  interest  and  title 
of  all  our  good  subjects  to  all  their  lands  and 
goods  are  confounded  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Pym 
himself  tells  you,  in  his  speech  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  (published  by  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Conmions),  *  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the 
custody  of  all  private  interests  ;  your  honours, 
your  lives,  your  liberties,  and  estates  arc  all  in 
the  keeping  of  the  law :  without  this,  every 
man  hath  a  like  right  to  any  thing.'  And  we 
would  fain  be  answered,  What  title  any  subject 
of  our  kingdom  hath  to  his  house  or  land,  tliat 
we  have  not  to  our  town  of  Hull  ?  Or  what 
right  hath  ho  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels, 
that  we  have  not  to  our  magazine  or  munition 
there  1  U  we  had  ever  such  a  title,  we  wuuld 
know  when  we  lost  it.  .  .  We  conclude  with 
Mr.  Pym's  own  words :  *  If  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
it  will  bo  turned  to  tyranny ;  if  liberty  under- 
mine the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  an- 
archy ;'  and  so  we  say  into  confusion." 

Now  mark  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  in 
perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable  state 
document  of  the  time.  The  hand  of  Pym  may 
be  traced  in  every  line  of  it.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  extract  which  follows  is  indeed 
almost  literally  copied  from  one  of  his  finest 
speeches.  "  If,"  say  the  Commons  of  England 
to  their  king,  *'  if  we  have  done  more  than  ever 
(wr  ancestors  have  donSj  tte  hare  suffered  more 
than  ever  they  have  suffered ;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
modesty  and  duty,  wo  shall  not  yield  to  the 
best  of  former  times ;  and  wo  shall  put  this  in 
issue.  Whether  the  highest  and  most  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  oif  any  of  his  majesty's 
predecessors  do  not  fall  short  of,  and  mucii  be- 
low, what  hath  been  done  to  us  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if  we 
should  make  the  highest  precedents  of^  other 
Parliaments  our  patterns,  there  would  be  cause 
to  cimiplain  of  *  want  of  modesty  and  duty  in 
us,'  when  we  have  not  so  much  as  suffered 
such  things  to  enter  into  our  thoughts  which 
all  the  world  knows  tiiey  have  put  in  action  1 
Another  charge  which  is  laid  very  high  upon 
us  (and  which  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime 
if  we  were  found  guilty  thereof)  is,  *  that,  by 
avowing  this  act  of  Sir  J.  HotUam,  we  dO|  i» 
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consequence,  confonnd  and  destroy  the  title 
and  interest  of  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects 
to  their  lands  and  goods ;  and  that,  upon  this 
ground,  that  his  majesty  hath  the  same  title  to 
his  own  town  of  Hull  which  any  of  his  subjects 
have  to  their  houses  or  lands  ;  and  the  same  to 
his  ma^zine  or  munition  there,  that  any  man 
hath  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  disposed 
of  without  or  against  his  consent,  no  more  than 
the  house,  land,  money,  plate,  or  jewels  of  any 
subject  ought  to  be  without  or  against  his  will.' 
Here  that  {m  laid  doumfor  a  principle  which  would 
indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  liberty^ 
vroperty,  and  interest  of  every  subject  in  particu- 
larf  ana  of  all  the  aubfecls  in  general^  if  we  should 
admit  it  for  a  truth  *  that  his  majesty  hath  the 
same  right  and  title  to  his  towns  and  magazine 
(bought  with  the  public  moneys,  as  we  conceive 
that  at  Hull  to  have  been)  that  every  particular 
man  hath  to  his  house,  lands,  and  goods  ;*  for 
hie  majesty*e  towns  are  no  more  his  own  than  his 
kingdom  is  his  own  ;  and  his  kingdom  is  no  mare 
his  own  than  his  people  are  his  own ;  and  if  the 
king  had  a  property  in  all  his  towns,  what  would 
become  of  the  subjects*  property  in  their  houses 
therein  ?  and  if  he  had  a  property  in  his  king- 
dom, what  would  become  of  the  subjects*  prop- 
erty in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingdom  1  or 
of  their  liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  same 
right  in  their  persons  that  every  subject  hath  in 
ttieir  lands  or  goods  1  and  what  would  become 
of  all  the  subjects*  interest  in  the  town  and  forts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  itself,  if 
his  majesty  might  sell,  or  give  them  away,  or 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  as  a  particular 
man  may  do  with  his  lands  and  with  his  goods  t 
This  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  prin- 
ces, that  their  kingdoms  are  their  oirn,  and  that 
they  may  do  with  them  what  they  will  {as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them^  and  not  they  for  their 
kingdoms)^  is  the  root  of  all  the  subjects*  misery^ 
and  of  all  the  invading  of  their  just  rights  and 
liberties;  whereas,  indeed,  they  are  only  in- 
trusted with  their  kingdoms,  and  with  their 
towns,  and  with  their  people,  and  with  the  pub- 
lic treasure  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  what- 
soever is  bought  therewith.  By  the  known  law 
of  this  kingdom,  the  very  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  not  the  king's  proper  goods,  but  are  only 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  use  and  ornament 
thereof;  as  the  towns,  forts,  treasure,  maga- 
zine, offices,  and  people  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  itself,  are  intrusted  nnto 
him  for  the  good,  and  safety,  and  best  advan- 
tage thereof;  and  as  this  trust  is  for  the  use  of 
the  kingdom,  so  ought  it  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  whom  the 
kingdom  hath  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  it  be  discharged  according  to 
the  condition  and  true  intent  tliereof,  and  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  by  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  contrary ;  which  if  it  hath  been 
their  chief  care  and  only  aim  in  the  disposing 
of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  have  dune,  they  hope  it  will  appear 
elearly  to  all  the  world  that  they  have  discliar- 
fed  their  own  trust,  and  not  invaded  that  of  hia 
majesty's,  much  less  his  property,  which,  in  this 
Mse,  they  oould  not  do.'* 
A  teeond  answer  was  returned  by  the  king, 
1  weak  and  more  ehiborata  than  the  firat, 


and  a  vigoroos  remonstrance,  recommended  m  • 
an  earnest  and  forcible  speech  by  Pym,*  was 
forwarded  to  Charles.  It  opened  with  these 
words :  **  We,  your  m^esty's  most  hnmUe  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  do  hereby  aiXk 
God,  this  kingdom,  and  the  whole  worid  to 
witness,  that  we  have,  ever  since  car  fint 
meeting  in  this  present  Parliament,  with  fidel- 
ity to  your  majesty  and  the  state,  with  much 
patience  and  constancy  in  respect  of  the  freai 
affronts  and  interruptions,  the  pemicioiis  plots 
and  attempts  wherewith  we  have  been  eBOom* 
tered,  distracted,  and  opposed,  employed  oar 
counsels  and  endeavours  to  Hiaintain  God's 
true  religion,  the  honour  and  rights  of  yow 
crown,  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  royal  per- 
son and  your  kingdoms,  and  the  jost  Uherties 
of  your  people ;  that  so  we  might  ease  then 
of  their  great  grievance,  and  prevent  the  feais 
and  dangers,  yea,  the  imminent  min  and  ds- 
strnction,  which  have  been  contrived  and  fos- 
tered, not  only  in  your  court,  but  even  rerj 
near  your  own  person ;  and  however  onr  libeiw 
ties  have  been  invaded,  many  of  our  lives  eo- 
diingered,  and  such  attempts  made  upon  ns  is 
might  have  subverted  the  very  being  of  Paills* 
ment,  yet  have  we  so  kept  ourselves  within 
the  bounds  of  modesty  and  duty,  that  we  havs 
given  no  just  occasion  of  your  majesty's  s^ 
sence  at  this  time."  In  reference  to  a  com- 
plaint in  the  king's  last  paper,  the  follpwinf 
remark  is  made :  **  And  whereas  his  majesty 
saith  '  he  could  wish  that  his  own  immeidiats 
actions,  which  he  avows  on  his  own  honoort 
might  not  be  so  roughly  censured  under  that 
common  style  of  evil  counsellors,'  we  cooM 
also  heartily  wish  we  had  not  cause  to  make 
that  style  so  common ;  but,  how  often  and  un- 
dutifully  soever  these  wicked  oounsellors  fix 
their  dishonour  upon  the  king,  by  making  his 
majesty  the  author  of  those  evil  actiona  which 
are  the  effects  of  their  own  evil  counsels,  we, 
his  majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  can 
use  no  other  style,  according  to  that  maxim  hi 
the  law,  *  The  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;*  but  if 
any  ill  be  committed  in  matter  of  aUle,  the 
council  must  answer  for  it ;  if  in  matters  of 
justice,  the  judges." 

Every  step  in  this  paper  war  now  brought 
the  combatants  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  mora 
real  and  a  more  fatal  field.  The  great  qne^ 
tion  on  which  all  else  depended  was  at  last  in 
vehement  agitation — ^the  command  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  kingdom.  The  very  condition  of  ths 
parties  between  whom  the  discussion  sross 
precluded  from  the  first  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ment. Some  idea  of  the  labour  and  researek 
which  Pym,  notwithstanding,  devoted  to  this 
memorable  question,  will  be  gathered  from  a 
curious  document  in  ihe  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  article,t  and  which  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

The  disposal  of  the  militia,  however,  cannot 
be  argued,  in  the  present  case,  on  ahstrael 
grounds,  though  Pym  has  made  out  the  most 
forcible  case,  even  in  that  view,  which  haa 
been  yet  attempted.  The  Parliament  had  been 
undoubtedly  forced  into  a  position  to  make  the 
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demand  they  did,*  when,  as  a  ground  of  tmst, 
they  reqnired  that  the  king  shonid  place  the 
anny  and  navy  under  the  command  of  officers 
poaaessinff  the  confidence  of  both  Houses.  On 
nfosal  of  this,  he  was  asked  whether,  for  a 
tinw,  the  militia  might  liot  be  granted  1  "  No, 
by  God!*'  his  aacred  majesty,  according  to 
Raahworthft  swore ;  "  not  for  an  hour !  You 
Iwve  asked  that  of  me  in  this  was  never  asked 
•C  any  king,  and  with  which  I  wiU  not  trust 
my  wife  and  children." 

On  a  anbsequent  motion  of  Pym,  the  Com- 
mons unanimously  passed  their  ordinance  for 
disposing  the  militia,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords. 
Meanwhile  they  again  memorialized  his  majes- 
^,  who,  in  return,  Taponred  upon  them  thus : 
*>  We  will  propose  no  more  particulars  to  you, 
hSTing  no  luck  to  please  or  to  be  understood  by 
yon.  Take  your  own  time  for  what  concerns 
our  partienlar,  but  be  sure  you  have  an  early, 
speedy  eare  of  the  public ;  that  is,  of  the  only 

that  presenres  the  public,  the  law  of  the 
presenre  the  dignity  and  reverence  due 
to  that.  It  was  well  said  in  a  speech  made  by 
a  priTate  person  (it  waa  Mr.  Pym's  speech 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  formerly  quo- 
tad  by  ua),  *  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  dif- 
fiBience  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and 
iimst.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things 
wul  All  into  a  confusion ;  every  man  will  Im- 
eonae  a  law  nnto  himself,  which,  in  the  depra- 
ved condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs 
pndaee  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  be- 
eooK  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law ;  cov- 
I  and  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and 

;  diotatea,  what  decisions  such  laws  will 
may  easily  be  discerned.'  So  said 
that  gentleman,  and  much  more,  very  well,  in 
dalenee  of  the  law,  and  against  arbitrary  pow- 
er. It  is  worth  looking  over  and  considering ; 
aad  if  the  most  zealous  defence  of  the  true 
PreCestant  profession,  and  the  most  resolved 
protection  of  the  law  be  the  most  necessary 
dotj  of  a  prince,  we  cannot  believe  this  miser- 
able distance  and  misunderstanding  can  be  long 
eootinned  between  us ;  we  have  often  and  ear- 
nestly declared  them  to  be  the  chiefest  desires 
of  oar  soul,  and  the  end  and  rule  of  all  our  ac- 
tions.** And  again,  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
prodoctions,  he  returned  to  the  same  strain. 
«'  We  remembered  them  long  ago,  and  we  can- 
not do  it  too  often,  of  that  excellent  speech  of 
Mr.  Pym*8 :  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  dif- 
dcc     And  Mr.  Halhim  can  say  of 

\  tedious  and  evasive  documents  that  they 
sieel  the  manly,  earnest,  and  straightforward 
piodnctiona  of  the  popular  leaders ! 

The  next  motion  of  the  Commons  "  shook 
Charles's  throne  and  title  to  the  centre. '*t  Af- 
ter obtaining,  by  a  masterly  stroke  of  vigorous 
psliey,  possession  of  the  fleet,  they  passed  the 
three  foltowing  resolutions:  *M.  That  it  ap- 
pears that  the  king,  seduced  by  wicked  coun- 
sel, intends  to  make  war  against  the  Parlia- 

•  Vwn  Lord  damukm  ■dmiti,oQ  tlra  passing  of  tha  mi- 
Stis  enDnanea,  that  **  whan  thii  bill  had  been,  with  much 
idfl^  aeeapCed  and  firat  read,  there  were  few  men  who  im- 
ifiDad  it  would  ever  receive  farther  coanteuance,  but  now 
hmm  wara  few  who  did  aoC  beliaTe  it  to  be  a  very  neoena- 
y  ytoviaioB  for  tha  paaca  and  eafetf  of  tha  kingdom ;  lo 
hmS  aa  imwaaiiuu  had  tha  lata  proeaadinga  made  apoa 
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ment,  who,  in  all  their  consultations  and  ac- 
tions, have  proposed  no  other  end  unto  them- 
selves but  the  care  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the 
performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  per- 
son. 3.  That  whensoever  the  king  maketh  war 
upon  the  Parliament,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by -his  people,  contrary  to  hia 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 3.  That  whosoever  shall  serve  or 
assist  him  in  such  wars,  are  traitors  by  the 
fundan)ental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  have 
been  so  adjudged  by  two  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitors." 

The  king  now,  in  his  turn,  denounced  the 
militia  ordinance  as  illegal,  and  began  to  issue 
his  commissions  of  array.  On  the  ISth  of  July 
the  Commons  voted  the  raising  of  an  army,  to 
be  commanded  in  chief  by  the  Eari  of  Essex. 
Some  days  after,  a  proclamation  from  the  king 
declared  Essex  a  traitor. 

At  thia  point  a  temporary  pause  may  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  apeech  by  Pym,* 
of  a  atyle  very  different  from  any  that  has  yet 
been  given,  but  conceived  and  expressed  in 
exactly  that  sort  of  exquisite  gravity  of  hu- 
mour which  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  call 
forth  from  such  a  speaker.  On  the  publication 
of  the  militia  ordinance.  Sir  Edward  Denng — 
whose  fantastic  vanity,  before  adverted  to,  had  ^ 
already  separated  him  from  the  popular  party 
and  banished  him  from  the  Hoo8e---bethought 
himself  of  a  new  project  for  notoriety,  and, 
"  albeit  a  justice  of  the  peace,"  presented  him- 
self, with  some  equally  dignified  friends,  as  can- 
didates to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent  (which  he  had  before  represented  in 
the  Commons),  which  being  allowed,  he  whee- 
dled all  the  jurors  into  his  purpose ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him, 
having  drawn  up  the  heads  of  a  atrong  petition 
against  the  militia  ordinance  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  "did  tender  the  said  heads. to 
the  aaid  grand  jury,  and  did  then  and  there 
wickedly  and  unlawfully  persuade,  labour,  and 
solicit  the  rest  of  the  grand  jury  to  agree  to 
the  same,  and  have  them  drawn  into  a  petition 
to  the  Parliament,  to  be  presented  by  the  said 
grand  jury  to  the  judge  of  the  said  assizes  and 
the  rest  of  the  bench  there,  to  be  by  them  as- 
sented to  and  approved  of ;  and  did  then  and 
there  wickedly  conjure  the  aaid  grand  jury  to 
secrecy,  and  not  to  discover  any  thing  touch- 
ing the  said  petition,  till  it  should  be  by  them 
agreed  upon  and  presented  as  aforeaaid,  false- 
ly persuading  thegi  that  they  were  thereunto 
bound  by  their  oath."  Some  of  the  jury  con- 
sented, some  refused ;  but  Sir  Edward  persist- 
ed, ultimately  managed  to  present  his  petition 
to  the  judges,  and  was  propcMsing  to  do  a  vast 
deal  more,  when  "  Mr.  Pym"  interfered,  lodged 
an  information  against  him,  and  supported  it, 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  following  ad- 
mirable speech  of  grave  satirical  humour : 

**  Your  lordships  see  by  this  that  hath  been 
read  unto  you,  that  nondum  rectniis  Ilii  fatum 
MtetU ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  strange 
and  variable  attempts  against  the  Parliament, 
and  their  wonderful  and  miraculous  preserva- 
tions, yet  mischief  is  so  fruitful  and  generative 
as  to  produce  a  new  brood  of  serpents,  which 
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are  continually  hissing,  maligning,  and  prac- , 
tising  against  the  pious  and  noble  endeavours 
of  both  Houses,  and  against  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  this  afflicted  kingdom. 
If  the  evil  and  seducing  spirit  which  doth  ani- 
mate those  designs  were  asked  from  whence 
he  comes,  doubtless  his  answer  would  be,  *  from 
compassing  the  earth,*  having  removed  his 
scene  into  many  several  parts,  and  found  so 
many  friends  and  patrons  of  his  audacious 
achievements,  amongst  whom  this  genUeman, 
Sir  Edward  Dering,  is  one :  a  man  of  mark 
and  eminency ;  of  wit,  learning,  and  xeal,  at 
least  in  show  and  appearance  ;  and- yet  all  these 
miserably  shipwreckM  upon  the  shelves  and 
.  sands  of  the  Kentish  shore !  The  thing  itself 
appiears  to  your  lordships  to  be  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  rules  of  law,  justice,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  yet,  under  the  cloak  of  all  three,  a 
fast  must  be  proclaimed  to  take  away  Naboth 
and  his  vineyard !  The  yeomanry  of  Kent, 
heretofore  in  great  esteem,  is  now  become  vile 
and  contemptible ;  an  extraordinary  grand  jury 
must  be  prepared  of  knights,  gentlemen,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  some  extraordinary 
service — what  it  is  your  lordships  have  heard. 
They  must  descend  from  their  places  on  the 
bench,  and  from  themselves  too,  not  to  serve 
their  country  (for  that  were  no  disparagement), 
but  to  serve  their  own  unworthy,  ambitious, 
and  seditious  ends. 

"  This  gentleman,  a  ringleader,  late  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  grand  jury 
of  the  whole  kingdom  (and  there  so  iiighly  es- 
teeming of  his  wisdom),  is  contented  now  to 
descend  so  low  as  to  become  one  of  the  com- 
mon jury  of  the  county.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ness and  pusillanimity  of  high  thoughts,  as,  for 
compassing  of  their  own  ends,  to  stoop  to  any 
condition,  how  low  soever  it  may  be ! 

''Having  set  the  cards,  however,  he  plays 
the  game  very  foully.  He  leads  his  fellows 
out  of  the  wav,  and  makes  them,  like  ill  hunt- 
ers. Instead  of  following  the  chase,  at  the  quest 
of  one  ill  mouth  to  fall  upon  a  flock  of  sheep  ! 
Their  duty  was  to  have  inquired  diligently  of 
the  matters  given  them  in  charge.  Surely  this 
was  out  of  the  charge,  because  the  Judge  had 
told  them  it  was  out  of  his  eommission.  And 
yet  they  leave  other  matters  which  they  were 
charged  with  as  accidents  and  trifles,  and  in- 
sist upon  this,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  as  the  principal  business. 

**  He  obtrudes  on  them  also,  be  it  observed, 
divers  monstrous  and  seditious  heads,  and  by 
sinister  suggestions,  labours,  and  solicitations, 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  to  a  jury,  and  by  a 
kind  of  violence  oflfered  them,  seeks  to  enforce 
them  to  a  consent,  contrary  to  their  own  rea- 
son, judgment,  and  consciences,  when  they  re- 
fused, opposed,  and  protested  against  it.  Fail- 
ing of  thliB, 

"  FUctere  si  nequeam  superoty  acheronta  mo- 
veho !  instead  of  in(}uiring  upon  the  statute  of 
witchcraft  and  conjuration,  he  useth  his  con- 
jurations and  enchantments  upon  them  to  con- 
jure them  to  secrecy,  falsely  persuading  them 
that  they  will  be  bound  unto  it  by  their  oath. 
When  all  this  would  not  serve,  he  then  applies 
himself  to  the  bench  ;  and  by  the  enchantments 
and  conjurations  used  there,  prevails  so  far  as 
to  have  it  there  voted  aod  assented  to  by  such 


as  were  present,  and,  to  give  the  more  strength 
and  countenance  to  it,  wants  not  the  aid  and 
concurrence  of  some  appearing  reverend  di- 
vines, and  of  civilians  also ;  and  sticks  not  to 
aflirm  that  he  can  have  40,000  persons  to  at- 
tend the  pelfition !  proclaims  a  meeting  at  Black- 
heath,  a  place  fatal  and  ominous  /br  actions  of 
this  nature !  and  all  this  under  coloor  of  a  pe- 
tition—being,  in  truths  a  challenge,  an  adjura- 
tion, and  a  scandal  upon  the  Parliament,  and 
purporting  nothing  else  but  a  desperate  design 
to  put  not  only  Kent,  but,  for  aught  is  known, 
all  Christendom  into  combustion*  carrying  sails 
full  swollen  with  spite,  arrogancy,  and  sedition. 

"  The  particular  insUnces  1  forbear  to  trouble 
your  lordships  with,  because  yon  will  find  some 
of  them  upon  perusal  of  the  petition.  Many 
arguments  ihight  be  used  in  aggraTation  of 
them,  from  the  eminency  of  the  power  of  the 
person,  and  the  arrogancy  of  his  mind ;  from 
the  acrimony  of  his  spirit,  and  from  the  topping 
place  of  Kent«  which  former  ages  hare  found 
obnoxious  to  these  infelicities;*  which  this 
gentleman,  so  well  read  in  story,  should  have 
been  mindful  of  in  these  troublesome  times  1  ' 
But  all  these,  and  other  circumstaneea,  I  leave 
to  your  lordships*  noble  and  judicious  consider- 
ation, desiring,  amongst  other  motives,  that 
your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  reieet  npoa 
the  acts  of  your  own  justice  in  a  ease  of  fika 
nature,  which,  being  first*  begun  here,  near  at 
hand,  might  have  spread  the  flame  and  odd* 
tagion  over  all  England,  had  not  the  great  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  both  Houses  in  due  tine 
prevented  it. 

"  I  shall  add  no  more  at  this  time  but  whtt 
I  have  read  of  a  people  in  Africa*  who  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  wind,  whereupon,  at  the  nieel- 
ing,  the  wind  blew  down  mountains  upon  them 
and  overwhelmed  them.  I  hope  those  boM 
and  insolent  adventurers,  who  have  presmaed 
to  send  a  challenge  or  defiance  to  the  great 
Houses,  shall  find  a  like  stroke  of  their  wonted 
power  and  justice,  and  that  they  wbaSi  meet 
with  such  a  wind  as  will  blow  down  their  hi|k 
thoughts  upon  themselves,  return  their  votes 
into  their  own  bosoms,  and  their  ausehievoiB 
designs  upon  their  own  heads ! 

'*  All  which  I  am  warranted,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  eoia- 
mons  of  England,  to  desire  of  your  hxdshipi; 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  this  gea- 
tleman,  the  principal  author  of  this  foul  act,  a 
spectacle  and  pattern  of  exemplary  jostioe  to 
present  and  future  times." 

On  the  22d  bf  August,  Charles  I.  erected  hit 
standard  at  Nottingham.  The  day  Mras  st^aqr 
and  tempestuous,  says  Clarendon,  and  the  kiof 
appeared  more  melancholie  than  he  used  to  be. 
*'The  standard  itself  was  blown  down,  ths 
same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  veiy  stroai 
and  unruly  wind,  and  coukl  not  be  fixed  agaii 
in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  aUayed." 
Essex  was  in  the  fiekl  ahriost  equally  soos; 
and  the  green-coat  regiments  of  Hampdea,  the 
London  red-coats  of  Hollis,  the  purple  of  Lord 
Brook,  the  blue  of  Lord  Say,  were  soon  seei 
gathering  over  the  English  fields.  Sir  Wifliin 
Waller,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Parliament,  wroM 

*  Pjm  h«r»  nakm  sUomoti  to  wliat  ku  bawi  eoaaM» 
orated  ao  nobtr  hv  wir  great  poet  Woidswnvth,  ia  kit  ■* 
net  beffinninr  ^  VMfaanl  if  tibu^,  y  mm  of  Xmi:" 
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'#        to  his  "  noUe  friend"  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  entire- : 
I  If  deroted  to  the  king,  in  these  words :  '*  My 

F  lifections  to  you  are  so  unchangeable,  that 

'  kosiility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friendship  to 

joar  person  ;  but  I  must  be  true  to  tho  cause 
vbercin  I  serve.     The  old  limitation  of  lufue 
aiartt  holds  still.  .  .  .  The  great  (iod,  who  is 
tke  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows  with  what  re-  ■ 
Isciince  I  go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what 
pniect  hatred  I  look  upon  a  war  without  an  '■ 
eneny.    But  I  look  upon  it  as  opus  Domini,  and  | 
(hit  is  enough  to  silence  all  passion  in  mc. 
The  God  of  peace  in  his  good  time  send  us 
peiee.  and  in  the  mean  time  fit  us  to  receive 
>•'   We  are  both  on  the  stage,  and  we  must 
w  Ihe  parts  that  are  assigned  us  in  this  tra- 
ti^f.     Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour,  and 
VRhout  personal  animosities."    It  stands  on  ' 
ffturd,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  English 
tkaracter,  that  in  this  noble  and  affecting  spir- 
^  with  very   rare  exceptions,  our  great  civil 
*ar  was  to  the  last  fought  out  on  both  sides. 

\one  of  its  details,  however,  belong  to  this 
Hemoir.     To  Pym  was  intrusted  the  momcn- 
loaa  doty  of  watching  over  and  conducting  the  j 
*8airs  of  Parliament  aud  the  executive  while  ; 
^  majority  of  his  friends  were  absent  in  the  j 
y^^r.     The  executive  power  had  been  vested 
ia  what  was  styled  a  "  Committee  of  Safety," 
Comprising  five  peers,  Essex,  Northumberhind, 
Pembroke,  Holland,  and  Say,  and  ten  common- 
en,  Pym,  Hampden.  Hollis,  Marten,  Fiennes, 
Pierrepoint,  Glyn,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  Phil- , 
ip  Staple  ton,  and  Sir  John  Meyrick.    But  all  its  ' 
viofct  arduous  duties  fell  upon  Pym,  and  to  their 
performance,  with  his  old  and  unwearied  en-  { 
ergr.  he  entirely  devoted  what  was  Icfl  of  his  ; 
Ceat  and  useful  life. 

With   a  Tiew  to  that  solemnity  which  was 
tlftoagfat    befitting   the   capital  of   a   country 
tbrough  which  civil  war  now  raged,  one  of  the 
&nt  ads  of  the  Houses  was  the  issue  of  an  or- 
«i«r  that,  during  the  present  period  of  calamity, 
**>when  humiliation  and  prayer  better  became 
Uie  state  of  public  affairs  than  mirth  and  lev- ' 
xvy,^  all  public  stage-plays  should  cease  and  be 
XioT^me^  There  is  something  grand  in  this, ' 
'  '  I  which  the  liveliest  and  most  liberal  ima- ! 
nation  among  us  now  need  not  fail  to  sym- 1 
The  players,  however,  were  not  dis-  j 
Scorning  plain  prose,  they  sent  up 
4^  rhymed  petition  to  the  Houses,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  the  king.    From  the  petition 
Aaatil  a  line  or  two  may  serve : 

•  •  •    "We  vow 

ICaC  In  act  UT  thiBf  jdo  dimlluw. 
Wc  will  Bot  dan  at  your  itnage  votoi  to  j#er. 
Or  p*noaal«  King  Pym  with  hn  itat*  flcir.*** 

^King^  Pym  was  a  favourite  and  scarcely  ob- 

^Scetionable  term  of  Royalist  reproach  against 

^BW  who  reigned  with  absolute  power  over  the 
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•  Khif  Tjm  bn  1w«b  poraoiuiied  at  lut,  however,  or,  if 
^«s  paiauaafd,  St  Wait  dcliaoatcd,  bj  Mr.  Browning,  with 
aafaila  fwn,  oipraMion,  and  baaaly,  in  the  reeant  traffcdjr 
«f  "SumAfd."  But  the  oflbnces  aninat  Pym  at  tliia  lime 
-WOTt  Boi  all  ao  harailaat  aa  that  allndcU  to  in  thn  teit.  I 
«ipy  fna  Iba  Old  P^.  Hiat.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  9M:  •«  Two  wen 
imdthia  day  at  tba  Loida*  har ;  ona  of  them,  Mr.  Winde- 


hull.  Saw  aajrias  *that  Mr.  Pym  had  tafcea  a  bribe  of  £30, 
aniaa  la  iba  riwir  ia  Eaatar  trrm :  that  ha  had  aa  many 
■pnsavaa  f  ivaa  for  bnfaaa  aa  ha  had  auld  for  0  or  £700. 
Tlat  Wftiia  ha  waa  a  Padianaat  aiaa  h«  waa  worth  little, 
te  hi  had  Bov  eaaaaad  the  kiaa  of  aa  much  money  aa  ha 
fai  hMgte  a  good  eaiata.  mi  gwen  £10,000  •ftk*  Mi^*' 


affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people. 

As  the  players  wont  out,  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, a  new,  and  many  may  think  a  some- 
what less  exceptionable  scries  of  "  abstract  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time,"  came  in.  Now 
*•  News  from  Hull,"  •'Truths  from  York."  and 
"  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,"  ctmrsed 
the  country  side ;  now  the  "  Scots*  Dove"  as- 
saulted and  tore  to  pieces  the  "Parliament 
Kite"  or  the  •*  Secret  Owl ;"  and  the  "  Weekly 
Discoverer"  suddenly  found  himself  '*  The  Dis- 
coverer stript  naked."  The  principal  regular 
newspapers,  however,  wero,  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  the  .Mercurius  ikitannicus,  written 
by  the  famous  Marchamont  Needham,  or  •*  foul- 
mouthed  Ned,"  as  his  polite  opponents  styled 
him :  and,  on  the  king's  side,  the  Mercurius 
Aulirus,  publJHhed  under  the  classic  auspices 
of  Oxford,  and  written,  as  Needham  used  to 
say,  •»  by  Birkenhead  the  scribe  (afterward  Sir 
John),  Secretary  Nicholas  the  informer,  (icorge 
Diifby  the  contriver,"  and  that  very  reverend 
divine.  Doctor  Peter  Hcylin.  The  wars  of 
these  rival  journali.Hts  were  carried  on  without 
much  scruule  on  either  side,  though  the  court 
undoubtedly  carried  off  the  palm  for  indecency ; 
and  they  served  to  disseminate,  in  every  pos- 
sible shape,  the  fiercest  hate  and  malice.  I 
have  examined  them  all  (!  believe)  with  the  ut* 
most  care,  and  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  the 
remaining  part  of  my  subject  with  an  occasionl 
extract. 

The  exertions  which  Pym  found  requisite  to 
maintain  the  interest  and  honour  of  Parliament 
at  this 'time  arc  almost  incredible  ;  and  as  the 
checkered  fortunes  of  the  Parliamentarian  army 
darkened  into  positive  losses,  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  were  only  less  extraordinary 
than  the  resources  they  called  forth  from  him. 
**  From  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,"  says 
an  unimpeachable  witness,  Dr.  Marshall,*'  who 
stood  by  his  side,  he  laboured  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Now  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, consulting  with  Hampden;  now  in  the 
tent  of  Essex,  strengthening  his  failing  pur- 
pose ;  again  at  Westminster ;  and  then  among 
the  London  citizens — it  waa  Pym,  and  Pym 
alone,  who  held  at  this  awful  crisis  the  frame 
of  the  executive  together. 

And,  what  in  this  was  probably  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, his  influence  sustained  itself  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  violent  changes  and  affections 
of  the  shonsighted  multitude.  In  the  opening 
months  of  the  war,  for  instance,  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  was  opened,  and  became  highly 
unpopular.  Pym  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
however,  and,  with  some  of  the  committee, 
presented  himself  at  the  Guildhall,  and  thus 
address(*d  the  authorities  :t 

"My  lord-mayor  and  gentlemen,  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  here  to  represent  to  you  (to  you 
of  this  famous  city  of  ]x)ndon,  who  will  make 
it  much  more  famous  by  these  noble  affections, 
which  you  have  showed  still  to  the  public  good, 
and  by  yielding  so  much  aid  and  so  much  en- 
couragement as  you  have  done  to  the  Par- 
liament in  maintaining  it !)  the  state  of  both 


*  Funeral  Srnnnn,  p.  M. 
t  Thia  apeech  \%  not  in  Raihworth. 
ion  priatad  **  for  Faiar  Cole.** 
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.    .    -     ...vTi   uk:  :j«rrrv.  13d  the  pub- 

.\    iu;^*i^.ui      iuc  :nlT  iU  counsel 

..«  %.cM.*:>*«  '^jc  cbe  king,  having 
^...  «  VI.  ^«  jk  luft  5UQj<Ni5.  having  seen 
.  ^<».  .  i;»  t^n  wnon.  and  bo  much 
V  v»  ^«.w  ^iXAtk  liiu.  wTlI  be  more  tractable  to 
,,„H  N115.  ..i^ii^  71  .ViK-e  than  he  would  have 
x(  .  X  vN^.  iiM  ua.  »  the  reason  why  we  do 
.•^.j-^  s  L  .r:«  iim  oonf  more,  after  this  battle 
iw»  ^a«:i  x«ii  Id^L?  lought,  before  it  come  to 

' .;  9  -.:«tf  ;^c  this  may  seem  a  resolution 
.viK  ^«  Af  Oiafi  which  was  opened  to  you  with- 
in '.JTM  ^«  liiT' :  ^<  yoo  ^iU  conceive  that 
jti  i'XAi  wvuaeits  are  subject  to  alter  their  res- 
^SuiA'CM^  Axvnim;  AS  matters  alter,  and  as  the 
j{.Vtri)K>s»x>w  i>l'  matters  alter ;  for  if  things 
api^vir  nK^nr  oleju-  and  hopeful  to  them  at  one 
line  iloa  am^iher.  it  is  no  dishonour  for  them 
K>  «Ar>  jKwnimg  to  their  appearance,  judg- 
uienc«J  Ami  best  reasdns,  so  long  as  they  do  it 
with  jultviioas  to  the  best  purpose,  which  you 
indT  re«i  assured  the  Parliament  hath  done. 
Ami  th^»u^  we  desire  peace  very  much,  yet  a 
{V4K*t»  10  betray  religion  or  to  betray  our  liber- 
ie* wt*  shiill  always  esteem  worse  than  war ; 
therefore  we  shall  put  it  to  a  very  quick  issue, 
if  the  kinir  rrceire  the  petition,  to  make  such 
prop^tsiiions  as  you  may  see. 

"  Kiret.  whether  }*ou  shall  be  secured  in  your 
reli^Km ;  m  your  religion  with  a  hope  of  ref- 
unuaiiun ;  such  a  reformation  as  may  maintain 
the  (tower  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  religion, 
as  Hvll  as  the  name  of  religion ;  for  we  shall 
not  b(«  contented  with  the  name,  nor  without 
a  reformation  that  shall  maintain  the  power  of 
it.  Next,  we  shall  pursue  the  maintenance  of 
uur  liberties — liberties  that  may  not  only  be  in 
laws  and  statutes,  but  liberties  that  may  bo  in 
practice  and  in  execution — and  to  take  such 
ivurso  that  you  may  have  the  effects  of  them 
in  truth ;  for  to  have  printed  liberties,  and  not 
to  have  liberties  in  truth  and  reality,  is  but  to 
nuK*k  the  kingdom ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  take 
care  for  that  in  the  second  place.  Thirdly,  we 
shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  the 
honour  of  I^irliamcnt,  for  that  is  what  will  be 
■  lasting  security  to  you  in  your  liberty  and  re- 
ligion. We  shall  take  care,  in  the  fourth  place, 
10  answer  the  affections  of  the  city  of  London, 
that  we  will  not  consent  to  anything  that  shall 
be  Drejodicial  to  Uiem.  We  will  preserve  them 
in  the  highest  degree  of  honour  that  ever  this 
city  of  liondon  was  in ;  and  truly  it  is  now  in 
the  highest  di^gree  of  honour  that  ever  it  was, 
for  you  have  carried  yourselves  in  such  a  re- 
gard to  the  poblic  as  never  any  of  your  prede- 
cessors did  before*  and  therefore  we  shall,  in 
a  peace,  ba  as  careful  of  yon  as  of  ourselves ; 
and  you  may  be  assured  of  this^  that  if  we  have 
not  this  peace,  our  lives,  our  pains,  our  estates, 
they  shaU  all  join  with  you  in  maintaining  that 
with  the  aword  which  we  can  not  get  in  an 
humble  way  bj  petition.  And  this,  I  again  aay, 
we  ikill  briag  to  •  quick  iMue. 


"  Therefore  I  shall  only  move  you,  as  I  an 
commanded  to  do  from  the  Parliament,  that 
you  will  not  think  there  ia  any  fainting  on  our 
parts ;  that  we  are  more  cold  or  less  affection- 
ate to  any  of  these  good  ends  than  heretofore 
w%  have  been,  but  that  we  would  compaaa 
them  with  more  secure  advantage ;  for  i£  yoa 
can  get  these  by  peace,  you  will  haTe  great 
advantages  by  it :  you  will  hinder  foreign  io- 
vasions  from  beyond  the  seas ;  you  will  qaidc- 
ly  be  able  to  master  the  rebels  in  Ireland ;  you. 
will  quickly  be  able  to  suppress  the  Papists  that 
begin  to  rise  in  England :  then  you  shall  hare 
a  perpetual  security  that  they  shall  never  ba 
able  to  hurt  you  more.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
have  such  a  peace  without  further  hazard  and 
blood-shedding,  we  shall  praise  God,  and  ea- 
teem  it  as  a  great  blessing ;  but  if  not,  pray  tey 
not  down  tlM  same  spirits,  for  we  have  the 
same  hearts,  and  multitudes  of  spirits,  and  the 
kingdom  inclinable  to  us.  Where  the  king  has 
been,  many,  to  save  their  estates  and  hvtm, 
have  showed  themselves  but  men,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  that  single  counties  should 
maintain  themselves  against  an  army ;  but  they 
have  hearts  as  they  bad  theretofore,  and  no 
doubt  but  they  will  join  with  us,  with  mora 
alacrity,  when  they  see  we  have  desired  peace 
by  all  the  ways  we  could,  and  cannot  have  it. 

**  We  shall,  by  this  means,  satisfy  our  own 
consciences ;  we  shall  satisfy  many  memheie 
of  Parliament  that  desired  it  might  be  put  on 
this  way ;  we  shall  satisfy  many  of  the  king- 
dom, too,  that  have  held  themselves  indiflhr- 
ent ;  but  when  they  see  there  is  no  hope  of 
peace  in  such  a  way  without  Uood,  certainlj 
they  will  stand  to  us  for  religion  and  libertjTt 
which  must  be  destroyed  if  we  cannot  aecnre 
them  without  war.  Therefore  I  shall  com- 
mend to  you  that  you  would  not  let  fall  any 
part  of  your  contributions,  for  it  is  that  which 
must  maintain  the  army,  nor  entertain  ill  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Parliament,  but  go  on  eo  aa 
you  have  done.  The  end  of  all,  I  hope,  will  be 
such  that  God  may  have  all  the  glory,  and  yon 
all  the  comfort '." 

Two  little  months  aflcr,  however,  ^en  war, 
again  less  successfully  resumed,  was  not  so 
popular,  he  presented  himself  in  the  same  place, 
and  requested  from  the  same  authorities  a  for- 
ther  assessment  of  supply  upon  the  citiiena. 

"  My  lord-mayor  and  gentlemen,"  he  aaid, 
*(  we  come  not  to  tell  your  lordship  and  theae 
worthy  citizens  only  our  wants  and  dangers, 
but  we  come  to  speak  the  thanks  of  the  Par- 
liament to  you  for  that  which  you  have  already 
done ;  for  that  you  have  showed  so  much  af- 
fection to  the  public,  and  that  it  hath  produced 
80  good  effects  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
Now  you  have  indeed  an  army  raised,  most 
out  of  this  city,  able  to  defend  (with  God's 
blessing)  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom, if  it  may  be  upheld !  And  we  come  not 
only  to  give  you  thanks  for  that  which  yon 
have  done,  but  to  stir  you  up  to  join  with  us 
in  giving  thanks  to  God  that  hath  given  such  a 
blessing  to  our  endeavours,  that  when,  by  let- 
ters sent  into  all  parts  almost,  our  enemies  did 
presume  beforehand  to  triumph  in  the  ruin  and 
plundering  of  this  city,  God  prevented  it,  and 
hath  kept  you  safe ;  kept  your  houses,  your 
walls,  your  suburbs,  safe  fifom  that  that  was 
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intended  agaiost  you  !  And  now,  truly,  as  we 
hare  sought  for  this  blessing  by  fastiiii;  and  by 
prayer,  so  it  ie  fit  that  we  should  tebiify  our 
ihanksgiTiBg  for  it;  and  this  is  a  necessary 
part  of  our  errand  which  we  are  sent  about. 
And  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  God's  prov- 
idence still,  as  be  hath  stirred  up  your  hearts 
10  do  so  much  already,  so  that  he  would  stir 
yo«  up  still  to  continue  to  do  that  which  is  lit 
to  be  done  for  the  future,  and  that  you  will  do 
il  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  most  pleasing  to 
yoarselTes.  • 

**  We  come  not  hither,  that,  by  any  consent 

here  in  public,  you  should  bind  yourselves  in 

particaiar,  bat  wc  come  to  let  you  know  the 

dangers  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  sense  the 

PuUament  hath  of  it,  and  of  the  city  especially, 

that  yon  may  not  lose  that  which  hath  been 

ilrvsdy  done,  but  that  you  may  go  on  still 

chearfully  to  do  the  full  work.    And  we  come 

tu  tell  you  that  the  Parliament  doth  intend  the 

bardeo  shall  not  lie  upon  you  that  are  well  af- 

iBCted  aod  come  in  voluntarily,  but  that  they 

hive  thought  upon  a  way,  and  have  begun  it 

itready,  and  I  hope,  within  two  or  three  days 

at  the  m«»st,  it  shall  be  published  to  you,  that 

ail  that  are  indisposed  shall  be  forced  to  do  that 

which,  out  of  readiness  andchearfulness  to  the 

paUie  good,  they  wUl  not  do  of  themselves. 

Aeoher  limit  we  it  to  the  city  and  suburb;),  but 

we  are  in  a  coarse  to  draw  in  all  the  counties 

ef  the  kiDgdoro,  that  as  the  burden  is  universal, 

«0  the  aid  may  be  universal.    These  are  the 

Kkongfats  of  the  Parliament. 

«^  If  tt  please  God  to  bless  your  forces  that 
ere  already  raised  and  continued,  we  hope  you 
chafl  not  only  see  peace  again  in  the  kingdom, 
■Bd  security  for  your  religion,  but  see  that  the 
burden  abail  lie  upon  those  who  have  been  the 
aqgines  aiMl  actors  of  the  mischiefs  and  troubles 
that  are  come  upon  us.    They  shall  then  rec- 
umpenae  the  charges  you  have  been  at  already ! 
**  This  is  the  intention  of  the  Parliament. 
Ooly  lor  the  present  do  somewhat!    Kvery 
■na.  MM  God  Aall  enable  him,  do  somewhat ! 
Thus  we  may  meet  the  present  necessities,  and 
pievemt  the  dangers  that  require  a  present  sub- 
■iatirarf^  and  preaent  supply  of  the  army ;  with- 
•■s  which,  what  is  it  will  follow  but  the  dan- 
ger of  the  city,  the  ruin  of  the  countries  about, 
Ihc  stopping  up  of  the  river,  which  is  almoat 
taken  from  you,  and  the  loss  of  the  seacoasU ! 
You  cannot  have  better  hearts  than  you  have ; 
God  hatft  enabled  many  of  you  with  purses.    I 
hape  it  will  be  so  readily  disposed  that  we  shall 
have  a  fall  joy  in  the  recompense  of  it  and  of 
the  retribution.    This  let  us  all  pray  to  God  to 
hrinf  to  pass." 

A  supply  followed  this  speech,  which  is  an 
eaqnisite  specimen  of  those  **  wonderful  popu- 
lar arte"  which  Clarendon  ascribes  to  Pym.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion— so  forcible,  yet 
wvMded  with  such  nice  subtlety,  as  the  passa- 
ges which  have  just  been  quoted.  Meanwhile 
the  king,  heated  with  his  imagined  successes, 
addiesaed  a  paper  to  the  city  of  I^ndon  in  the 
highest  style  of  a  conqueror.  Their  recent  ac- 
I  he  represented  herein  as  outrages  of  so 
IS  a  nature  that  they  called  down  the 
I  Tengeance  of  God,  unless  the  city 
would  purge  itaelf  of  guilt  by  delivcnag  ap  to 


him  their  pretended  lord-maynr  and  other  lead- 
ers, whom  he  had  particnlurly  inarkrd  -ah  trai- 
tors m  hip  proclainatiuns;*  he  graciously  of- 
fered pardon  to  the  rvst,  and  added  that  he 
would  give  them  the  honour  of  his  presenco 
when  they  should  put  theinsvlvcs  in  a  proper 
posture  to  receive  him ;  with  a  warning  that 
whosoever  should  henceforward  contribute,  by 
the  payment  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  any 
other  tax,  on  what  pretence  or  authority  soev- 
er, to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  under  tlie 
Earl  of  Essex,  must  expect  the  severest  pun- 
ishment the  law  could  inflict.  He  concluded 
with  an  express  conunand  that  this  his  mani- 
festo should  be  read  out  publicly  in  the  city  of 
London.  This  command,  at  least,  was  obeyed. 
The  Parliament  was  communicated  with,  and 
a  committee  of  both  Houses  were  prcseut  when 
it  was  read. 

"Methinks  I  see  him,**  says  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
reference  to  this  period,  **  methinks  I  see 
Charles,  in  his  principal  entrance  into  London, 
surrounded  by  all  his  millions  and  myrmidons, 
his  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  his  country's  blood.*' 

But  this  was  not  to  be  while  Pym  fived.  Tlic 
king's  manifesto  was  read,  and  a  deep  silence 
followed,  when  "Mr.  Pym,  that  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and  patriot  of 
his  country,"  as  Peter  Cole  styles  him  in  his 
edition  of  the  speech,  rose  and  commented, 
elaborately,  but  with  sin^lar  force  and  clear- 
ness, on  the  various  allegations  of  Charles, 
lie  acknowledged  the  generous  and  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  the  city,  and  their  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  liberty  ;  he  avowed 
that  all  those  actions  with  which  they  had  been 
reproached  by  the  king  had  been  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  coniinaiids  of  Parliament ;  he 
vindicated  those  coiiuiiaiids,  and  showed  that 
the  king's  answer  was  a  libel,  stuffed  with 
scandalous,  injurious  aspersions  on  the  two  re- 
spectable bodies  of  Parliament  and  city  ;  as  to 
the  king's  assertion  that  lie  was  driven  by  tu- 
mults out  of  the  city,  Pym  rememliered  tbe 
company  of  the  king  goiug,  the  day  al\er  his 
attempt  to  seise  the  members,  into  the  city 
without  a  guard,  and  his  residing  divers  days 
at  Whitehall,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor, 
without  any  attempt  which  could  give  him  ap- 
prehension of  fear.  On  Charles's  accusation 
against  the  two  Houses  of  destroying  the  prop- 
erty of  the  subject  by  taking  away  the  twen- 
tieth part  by  an  arbitrary  power,  Pyin  observed 
that  there  was  little  rea.son  for  this  objection 
on  his  m^esty's  bt:balf,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  from  the  subjects  who  were  within  the 
power  of  his  army  he  did  take  the  full  yearly 
value  of  their  lands,  and  In  some  cases  more ; 
that  not  only  panic uUir  houses,  but  whole 
towns,  had  been  plundered  by  command  and 
design ;  and  that  by  proclamations  men  were 
declared  to  forfeit  all  their  estates  because  they 
would  not  obey  arbitrary  commands.  To  the 
king's  declaration  tliat  he  expected  to  be  kept 
from  tumults  and  aflronts,  Pym  observed,  that 
his  majesty's  expresftions,  in  his  answer,  tend- 
ing to  the  making  a  division  in  the  city,  and  to 
the  raising  a  party  which  might  make  disturb- 
ances in  the  orderly  government  now  estab- 
lished in  it,  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  his 
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quiet  aoode  in  London  than  any  thing  which 
had  ever  been  acted  by  the  houses  of  Parh'a- 
ment,  or  the  present  governors  of  the  city.  In 
conchision,  as  to  the  threatening  part  of  the 
matter,  Pyin  added,  with  a  stern  indifference, 
that  the  danger  arising  from  these  ill  councils 
which  influenced  the  king  could  not  he  kept 
off  but  by  the  power  of  arms ;  and  that  the 
J^rds  and  Commons  were  so  far  from  being 
frighted  by  his  menaces,  that  they  had  just  de- 
clared farther  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  ;  that  they  hoped  for  the 
continuance  of  the  good  affertiona  of  the  city, 
and  indeed  desired  that  they  would  add  at  once 
some  farther  contributions  towards  the  support 
of  the  forces  which  were  now  in  existence  for 
all  their  safeties. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  is  strikingly  de- 
scribed by  the  reporter.  *•  At  the  end  of  every 
period  the  applause  teas  to  great  that  he  was  fain 
to  rest  till  silence  was  again  made ;  and  at  last 
(the  company  ready  to  b^  dissolved),  afler  some 
pause  and  consultation  with  the  committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  then  present,  silence  being 
made,  he  closed  all  with  the  words  following: 
•Worthy  citizens,  you  have  understood  the 
sense  of  both  bouses  of  Parliament  concerning 
my  lord-mayor  here,  and  those  worthy  mem- 
bers of  your  city  that  are  demanded  ;  you  have 
heard  the  Parliament  declare  that  they  will  pro- 
tect them  in  that  which  they  have  done  by  di- 
rection of  both  Houses ;  and  they  expect  that 
you  should  express  it  yourselves  likewise,  that 
if  any  violence  be  offered  to  them,  you  will  se- 
cure and  defend  them  with  your  uttermost 
force ;  and  you  shall  always  find  that  this  pro- 
tection of  the  Parliament  shall  not  only  extend 
to  these,  but  to  all  others  that  have  done  any 
thing  by  their  command ;'  which  words  were 
no  sooner  uttered,  but  the  citizens,  with  one 
joint  harmony  of  minds  and  voices,  gave  such 
an  acclamation  as  would  have  drowned  all  the 
former,  if  they  had  been  then  breathing ;  which, 
after  a  long  continuance,  resolved  itself  into 
this  more  articulate  and  distinct  voice,  *We 
will  live  and  die  with  them !  We  will  live  and 
die  with  them  !*  and  the  like.  So  that,**  con- 
cludes Mr.  Peter  Coles,  **  in  the  managing  of 
this  day*s  work,  God  was  so  pleased  to  ;nani- 
fcst  himself,  that  the  well  affected  went  away, 
not  strengthened  only,  but  rejoicing ;  and  the 
malignants  (as  they  have  been  called),  some 
convinced,  others  silenced,  many  ashamed,  it 
fully  appearing  how  little  power  they  had  to 
answer  their  desires  of  doing  mischief.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  city,  the  city  were  more 
exceedingly  united ;  instead  nf  a  dissipation, 
thousands  were  unexpectedly  brought,  as  it 
wore,  into  an  unthought-of  association,  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  those  zealous  and 
honourable  assertors  of  their  peace  and  liber- 
ties, all  which  we  may  sum  up  in  that  triumph 
of  the  roan  of  Cod,  *In  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  God  was  above  them.'  '* 

Proud  indeed  was  Pym*s  bearing  through 
these  great  extremities  of  the  cause,  which, 
however,  oow  threatened  to  deepen  daily.  Sir 
William  Wilier  suffered  a  serious  check  from 
his  old  friend  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  was  sub^ 
sequently  completely  routed  by  Wilmot.  Exe- 
ter and  Bristol  at  about  the  same  time  surren- 
dered to  the  king.    The  London  people  began 


to  murmur,  and  the  danger  was  imminent  in- 
deed. 

Again  Pym  saved  the  Commonwealth.  The 
formidable  conspiracy  against  the  Parliament, 
and  the  life  of  Pym;  its  principal  member,  known 
by  the  name  of  Waller's  Plot,  was  now  discov- 
ered by  the  unwearied  and  unwinking  vigilance 
of  the  patriot,  and  the  feeling  produced  by  its 
disclosure  reanimated  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  The  plot  had  been  got  up  bj  Edmund 
Waller  the  poet,  in  concert  with  two  associates 
named  Challoncr  and  Tomkins.  The  object  was 
to  seize  the  persons  of  Pym  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Commons,  and  deliver  np  the 
city  to  the  king.  The  proceedings  were  nemiy 
ripe,  when,  says  Clarendon,  **  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  who  had  often  cnrsorily  overheard 
his  master  and  Mr.  Waller  discourse  of  the  ar- 
gument, placed  himself  behind  a  hanging  at  a 
time  they  were  together,  and  there,  whOst 
either  of  them  discoursed  the  language  and 
opinion  of  the  company  they  kept,  overheard 
enough  to  make  him  believe  his  informatioa 
and  discovery  would  make  him  welcome  to 
those  whom  he  thought  concerned,  and  to 
went  to  Mr.  Pym.  and  acquainted  him  with  aB 
he  had  heard.  The  time  when  Mr.  Pym  was 
made  acquainted  with  it  is  not  known,  bat  the 
circumstances  of  the  publishing  it  were  sncfa  as 
filled  all  men  with  apprehensions.  It  was  oa 
Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of  May,  their  solenia 
fast-day,  when,  being  all  at  their  sermon  in  St 
Margaret's  Church  at  Westminster,  according 
to  their  custom,  a  letter  or  message  is  brooght 
privately  to  Mr.  Pym,  who  thereupon,  with 
some  of  the  most  active  members,  rise  from 
their  seats,  and,  after  a  little  whispering  to- 
gether, remove  oat  of  the  church.  'This  conid 
not  but  exceedingly  affect  those  who  stayed  be» 
hind.  Immediately  they  sent  guards  to  all  ths 
prisons,  as  Lambeth  House,  Ely  House,  and 
such  places  where  their  malignants  wero  is 
custody,  with  directions  *  to  search  the  prison- 
ers,' and  some  other  places  which  they  thoogfat 
fit  should  be  suspected.    AfU^  the 


were  ended  the  Houses  met,  and  were  only 
told  *that  letters  were  intercepted  going  to  the 
king  and  the  court  at  Oxford  that  expressed 
some  notable  conspiracy  in  hand  to  deliver  19 
the  Parliament  and  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cavaliers,  and  that  the  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  it  drew  very  near'    Hereupon  aooB- 
mittee  was  appointed  *  to  examine  all  persooi 
they  thought  fit,  and  to  apprehend  some  noffli* 
nated  at  that  time ;'  and  the  same  night  the 
committee  apprehended  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr. 
Tomkins,  and  the  next  day  such  others  as  thijr 
thought  fit."* 
The  utmost  available  use  was  made  of  tbii 

*  Hist.,  Tol.  iv..  p.  M,  87.    In  No.  US  td  Kiif^  Pm- 

phleu,  part  ziv.,  p.  300,  is  a  prepasterovs  ftccoaat  of  Ikil 
plot,  stating  that  it  was  merely  a  **  comniiasion  issosd  bjr 
Charles  against  traiturs,**  and  that  certain  memhen  of  tk» 
Hoase  of  Commons,  assaminff  themselves  lo  be  tbe  iniun, 
having^  found  in  whuse  haods  the  comniisaitia  was.  *** 
Wednesday,  May  the  Slst.  when  the  restof  their  body  vtii 
at  church  to  olwerve  the  fast,  some  fif^y  td  them  veat  nO 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  delegated  the  whole  powsrW 
the  House  to  Master  Fyro,  Master  Glyn,  Mr.  St.  Jgha,Stf 
Harry  Vane  the  younger,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Genrd;  wH  « 
raising  the  trained  banda,ser7ed  upon  each  pertoos  atlkff 
thought  were  likely  to  ernes  their  parposM,  and  iitcd  ^ 
town  with  all  the  noiae  and  clamour  befure  remenhsisd,' 
Ac,  Ac.  The  only  effect  of  this  it  to  unpUcale  tke  kiif 
mora  deeply  in  the  trsacherj. 
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discovery  by  Pym,  and  the  roost  striking  was 
the  introductifm  of  a  vow  against  ttiis  or  any 
similar  design,  which,  though  nominally  op- 
tional, served  all  the  purposes  of  a  test.  Tom- 
kins  and  Challoner  were  tried  and  executed, 
and  died  acknowledging  the  justice  of  their 
imnishment.  Waller  had  disclosed  so  much, 
that  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £10,000  and  a 
year's  imprisonment,  he  was  suffered  to  carry 
his  ignomiay  to  France.  The  whole  course 
aad  management  of  the  plot,  and  its  discovery, 
were  enlarged  on  in  the  city  with  Pym*s  usual 
adroitness  and  popular  power,  and  a  copy  of 
the  elaborate  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Guild- 
hall, **  corrected  by  bis  own  hand/'  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  Appendix.* 

Still  the  king's  successes  continued,  and  still 
the  inadequacy  and  slackness  of  Essex  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  A  proclamation  ap- 
peared from  Charles,  promising  free  pardon  to 
all,  with  some  few  exceptions,!  on  the  laying 
down  of  arms.  The  exceptions  included  Pym 
and  Hampden  as  principal  traitors.  Some  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterianst  in  the  House 
showed  signs  of  wincing.  The  answer  of 
Pym  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decisive 
measures  yet  adopted.  He  carried  up  an  im- 
peachment against  the  queen,^  which  Hollis  has 
eommemorated  in  his  memoirs  as  the  first 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Independents  over 
the  Presbyterians.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
great  patriot  resorted  to  this  as  a  stroke  of  im- 
mediate policy  alone,  and  without  any  view  to 
serious  measures  against  Henrietta.  (I  am 
equally  certain  that,  had  Pym  survived,  poor 
feeble  Land  would  not  have  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold.) Any  hope  of  compromise  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  a  body,  after  the  queen's  im- 
peachment, was  utterly  hopeless. 

The  abuses  poured  out  from  Oxford  upon 
Pym  were  commensurate  with  these  services 
to  the  '* good  old  cause."    **  Mercurius  Aulicus" 


«  ApfwiMUx  A. 

t  Sm  Pari.  Hift.,  toI.  xii.,  p.  311,  119. 

t  By  the  aid  of  thi«  very  party,  Pym  was  foiled  more  than 

■M  IB  a  muderata  and  f«n«roui  policy  as  to  the  condmct 

oftha  war.    From  one  of  the  newepapfrs  of  a  few  months 

~    '  *«,  for  insUnce.  I  take  the  followiof :  '*  It  was  adver- 

fnm  London^  that  upon  Wednesday,  May  17,  at  the 

naaandatiOD  of  the  Earla  of  Essex,  a  motion  was  made 

is  iIm  Honse  of  Comronns  that  the  Conntesse  of  Riters 
\  have  her  ooach-horses  restored,  which  had  before 
•DS  taken  from  her  by  some  of  the  horse-takers  for  the 
two  hooses  of  Parliament ;  which,  though  it  was  a  very 
aHM  oMirtaaie,  considering  that  she  had  beene  nfled  by 
tb«m  (aa  tbaanelves  confessed)  to  the  value  of  jC40,000,  and 
that  It  was  proposed  by  Master  Pym  (no  meane  man, I  hope), 
w«Bld  bj  no  meanes  passe." 

I  "  A  messaaa  being  sent  op  fnim  the  lower  House  to 
dUaire  the  Lords  to  sit  a  while,  for  they  hsd  a  matter  of 
ml  iasportaac^  to  eommunicata  to  them ;  soon  after  came 
Mr.  Pyn  to  acquaint  their  lordships  that  the  Commons 
ved  their  consciences  by  the  following  vote, 
I  they  nad  passed:  'That  the  queen  had  levied  war 

Siiasttlie  Parbament  and  kingdom  ;*  and  having  discharged 
ir  eooadences,  they  think  it  fit  to  discharge  their  duty 
lao ;  aad  said,  be  was  commanded  by  ibo  House  of  Cum> 
m/m»  aaaambled  in  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  themselves, 
aad  of  ail  the  commmis  of  England,  to  accuse  and  impeach, 
aad  ha  did  aocordinglT  now  accuse  ami  impeach,  Hfmnetta 
Maria,  qaeen  of  Engnud,  of  high  treason.  And  they  de- 
rirad  thair  lordships  to  issue  forth  proclamations  to  summon 
bar  to  appear  hpfore  them,  and  receive  a  trial  and  due  sen- 
laaea  Ibr  the  ■assa.  It  is  ubaenrable  that  these  votes  wore 
camad  ia  tha  Ilnaae  of  Commons  nem.  con.  The  queen 
had  jast  h^fara  aiat  the  king  at  Edge  Hill  with  a  re-enforce- 
■aat  of  JOOO  fool,  SO  troopo  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  fix 
piaan  of  eaaaoo,  baaidea  mat  store  of  other  warlike  an- 
■Maitioa,  which  made  the  Hoosa  of  Commons  so  exaspera- 
ta4  aoiaat  har."— i\ri.  Bui,^  voL  zit.,  p.  96d. 


«B  Mr.  Pyn  to 
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of  March  the  8th,  1643,  observes :  **  It  was  car- 
ried from  London  by  letters  of  the  2d  of  March, 
that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  day  before, 
there  liad  beene  a  great  adoe  about  his  majes- 
tie*s  proclamation  prohibiting  the  association 
projected  and  agreed  upon  by  them*  betweene 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  which  was  inveighed  against  with 
all  possible  acrimony  by  Mr.  Pym,  who  spake 
against  it  no  lease  than  seven  times,  and  that 
with  so  much  violence  and  passion  that  hee 
was  faine  to  take  breath."  Some  passages  fol- 
low that  may  not  with  propriety  be  quoted,  con- 
cerning the  '^huros  and  plaudites'*  bestowed 
upon  "  this  Mr.  Pym."  The  same  respectable 
journal  of  a  few  weeks  later,  after  describing 
the  shift  to  which  the  Conunons  had  been  put 
for  want  of  money,  and  a  warrant  circulated  by 
Lady  Waller  to  arrest  the  deserters  from  her 
husband's  army,  proceeds  thus :  **  This  war- 
rant a  gentleman  of  goode  credit  saw  this 
weeke,  which  you  must  suppose  was  drawn  up 
at  the  honourable  she-committee,  which  is  ever 
full  of  feares  and  sadncsse  lett  that  goode  fat  man^ 
Matter  John  Pym,  should  lose  his  vote  by  going  to 
Master  Hampdeji  upon  some  earnest  businesse.^* 
**  He  tells  us,"  rejoins  Ncedham  to  this  in  the 
"  Mercurius  Dritannicus,"  **  ho  tells  us  of  our 
she-committee  again.  Aulicus,  let  our  ladies 
alone ;  they  love  not  to  be  handled  like  yours 
at  Oxford."  Pym's  change  of  residence  has 
the  honour  of  mention  in  a  succeeding  "  Auli- 
cus" :  "  It  is  signified  in  the  same  letters  that 
the  committee  for  disposing  of  delinquent 
estates  have  appointed  the  Earle  of  Derby's 
house  in  Westminster  to  bee  a  dwelling  for 
Pym,  with  cspeciall  directions  that  hee  bee  not 
too  modest  or  reserved  in  the  use  thereof;  and 
that  others  of  the  houses  and  householde  staffe 
about  the  Tower  are  hke  to  bee  disposed  by  the 
same  authoritie  (to  whose-  share,  think  you,  will 
Whitehall  fall  in  this  distribution  ?)."  On  the 
other  hand,  an  opposition  journal  states  a  very 
handsome  tribute  to  the  patriot,  as  paid  by  the 
court  at  Oxford  :  **  It  is  credibly  affirmed  that 
the  Cavaliers  do  usually  drink  this  wicked  and 
blasphemous  health,  viz.,  *  1.  A  health  to  his 
majestie,  by  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  2.  A  health  to  the  confusion  of 
Pym,  his  God,  and  his  gospel.'"  One  extract 
more  from  the  Oxford  court  journal :  "  From 
London  we  are  certified  that  one  Master  Carle- 
ton  hath  so  frequently  feasted  the  worthy  mem- 
bers, one  whereof  was  Master  Pym  (who,  the 
world  knowes,  is  a  man  of  quick  dispatch),  that 
they  have  eaten  the  said  Carleton  into  a  prettie 
broken  fortune,  and  rendered  him  fit  to  bee  a 
new  common  councilman;  but,  to  make  him 
whole  againe,  the  worthies  have  preferred  him 
to  a  captainc's  place  in  his  excellencie*s  army, 
where,  if  hee  thrive  apace,  hee  may  rise  to  bee 
as  high  as  Mainwaring  or  Yen,  at  least  as  great 
aa  the  Earle  of  Essex." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  kind  of  attack  now 
made  upon  the  patriot.  Clarendon  boldly  affirms 
**  that  his  power  of  doing  shrewd  tarns  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  no  less  in  doing  good  offices 
for  particular  persons ;  and  that  he  did  preserve 
many  from  censure  who  were  under  the  se- 
vere displeasure  of  the  Houses,  and  looked 


*  By  Hampden  and  Pym.    Sea  Life  of  Hampden,  pott, 
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upon  as  eminent  delinquents ;  and  the  quality 
of  many  of  them  made  it  believed  that  he  had 
sold  that  protection  for  valuable  considera- 
tions." This  latter  deduction  may  be  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  same  authority  to  which  I>ord 
Clarendon  has  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
other  slanders  against  the  patriot — ^that  of  "  an 
obscure  person  or  two."*  The  incident,  with- 
out the  deduction,  would  have  better  deserved 
mention,  as  an  evidence  of  Pym*s  generosity 
and  kindness ;  but  the  wonder  would  have  been, 
if  such  a  forward  and  eminent  person  as  Pym, 
in  times  of  such  exasperation,  had  escaped 
these  fiercest  slanders.  They  passed  unnoticed 
by  himself;  but  the  Commons  themselves  in- 
terfered at  last.  When  Sir  John  Hotham,  for 
imtance,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
desertion  to  the  king,  was  asked  *<  whether  he 
knew  of  any  members  of  that  House,  or  of  the 
Lords,  that  had  conveyed  any  treasure  beyond 
seas,  he  answered,  he  knew  of  none,  if  he  were 
to  die  that  instant.  And  being  again  asked 
whether  he  knew  that  Mr.  Pym  had  conveyed 
any  treasure  in  like  manner,  tmik  some  tutonith- 
ment  he  asked  if  that  question  was  asked  him  in 
earnest ;  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  never  reported  any  such  thing." 
I  will  quote  the  sequel  of  this,  as  it  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  History. t  "In  the  course 
of  these  examinations,  the  reader  may  observe 
that  Mr.  Pym  is  mentioned  as  charged  with 
some  indirect  practices.  To  do  justice  to  that 
great  man,  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Edward  Dain- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
sent  fbr,  charged  with  saying  that  the  Lord  Say 
and  Mr.  Pym  had  betrayed  the  west  and  north ; 
and  being  demanded  whether  he  had  spoke 
those  words  charged  upon  him,  answered,  he 
did  not  speak  them  as  they  were  there  laid 
down.  Being  then  demanded  what  he  had  spo- 
ken to  that  purpose,  answered  that  he  had  learn- 
ed, since  he  had  sat  here,  that  he  ought  not  to 
■peak  any  thing  here  that  reflected  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another  member,  and  therefore  desired 
to  be  excused,  unless  be  were  enjoined  and 
commanded.  Whereupon  he  was  enjoined  to 
speak  the  whole  truth ;  and  then  he  said  that 
ho  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Pym  had  betrayed  the 
west,  but  that  he  had  betrayed  his  county,  which 
he  did  by  being  a  means  of  detaining  him  in 
prison  who  only  was  able  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve that  county  till  the  said  county  was  quite 
lost,  notwithstanding  many  orders  made  for  his 
bringing  up.  As  for  betraying  the  north,  he 
knew  nothing  more  of  that  than  he  had  heard  in 
the  House,  which  sounded  bad  enough,  viz., 
that  the  oflbr  of  the  Lord  Savile  and  Sir  William 
Savile  to  deliver  up  to  the  Parliament's  forces 
York  and  that  whole  county,  if  they  might  not 
he  prejudiced  in  their  persons  and  estates,  was 
prevented ;  adding,  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
and  affirmed,  with  solemn  and  deep  oaths  and 
protestations,  that  the  Lord  Cottlngton  had 
treated  with  his  majesty  for  the  pardon  of  the 
Lord  Say  and  Mr.  Pym,  and  that,  if  they  had 
had  the  preferments  they  expected,  we  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  condition  we  now  are 
m.  Being  demanded  from  whom  he  heard 
this,  answered^  it  was  from  the  Lord  Grandi- 
aon*s  brother.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brett,  and 

•  Sm  tha  text  rcwtored  in  aarandoa,  toL  i.,  p.  4tS. 
t  PmI.  ILm.,  Tol  xii.,  p  179. 


Sergeant-major  juques,  all  oflicers  in  the  king% 
army,  and  prisoners  with  him  at  Glouceater. 
Mr.  Pym,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  protested 
solemnly  that  he  never  had  intercourse  with 
the  I^rd  Cottington,  by  one  means  or  other, 
since  the  difference  between  the  king  and  Par- 
liament :  that  he  never  received  but  two  mes- 
sages from  him  since  this  Parliament  begao ; 
the  one  was  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  long  before 
he  died ;  the  other  by  Sir  Benjamin  Radyaid. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Commons  voted  the  charge 
laid  upon  Mr.  Pym  by  Sir  Edward  Sainton  to 
be  false  and  scandalous,  and  that  the  said  S9^ 
Edward  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  remain  a  prisoner  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House." 

Increasing  in  malignity,  however,  Pym's 
shindercrs  now  fixed  upon  his  religious  faith 
and  personal  relation  to  the  king,  and  levelled 
such  monstrous  charges  against  him  in  regard 
to  both,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  at  last  to 
issue  a  **  declaration  and  vindication,"  which 
will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix.*  la 
this,  with  great  modesty  of  language  and  feel- 
ing, he  compares  his  fate  with  that  of  "the 
orator  and  patriot  of  his  country,  Cicero."  **  I 
will  not,"  he  says,  **  be  so  arrogant  as  to  par- 
allel myself  to  that  worthy ;  yet  my  case,  if  we 
may  compare  lesser  things  with  great,  hath  to 
his  a  very  near  resemblance ;  the  reason  I  am 
so  much  maligned  and  reproached  by  ill-affect- 
ed persons  being,  because  I  have  been  fonmd 
in  advancing  the  affkirs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
have  been  taken  notice  of  for  that  forward- 
ness ;  they,  out  of  their  malice,  conrerting  that 
to  a  vice  which,  without  boast  be  it  spoken,  I 
esteem  my  greatest  virtue."  He  concluded  with 
afl'irming  his  continued  attachment  to  a  forai 
of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land. Such  a  monarcby,t  had  his  life  and  that 
of  Hampden  been  spmd,  would,  in  all  Mob- 
ability,  have  resulted  firom  the  war;  aad  the 
settlement  of  its  conditions,  and  of  the  trie 
extent  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  pea- 
I  pie,  would  doubtless  have  put  to  shame  the 
feeble  and  uncertain  settlement  of  1688.  But 
this  hope  was  already  vain. 

News  of  Hampden's  death  had  reached  Lsa- 
don,  and  Pym  felt  himself  sinking  under  agral- 
oal  and  wearing  illness.  His  latKNirs  had  ew- 
tasked  his  strength.  Still  he  appeared  in  tha 
House  of  Commons,  however,  and  had  itill 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his  life  to 
perform.t 


*  Appendix  E. 

t  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Pjm,  the  ( 
lent  letter*  to  tb«  I*mr1iMD«nt,  decUrinf  hm 
with  the  CO 

er,  Prince  1    .      .  _    _ 

This  Terr  conttitatioMiI  mllegianoe  < 
for  the  elector,  a  pemmm  fran  the  P 
•qnivaleut  to  that  which  he  had  been  accaeti— ed  lereeiiw 
from  the  king.  The  elector  himaelf  anri ved  in  Englud  f^ 
after  Vjm^z  decetwe.  Is  it  poeaible  that  aooMthwrtM'* 
than  thie  gnnt,  frastrated  by  the  pathM^i  dealk,  hM  km 


s  covenant,  aad  heaKMniag  ttie  coadaet  of  hiahntk' 
ce  Rapert,  in  firhtiag  afainat  the  leaieiatwt  bi^f- 
rj  conititatioMiI  allegiance  obcaiwid,  vnttstBi, 


Charles  I.  ? 

Mn  a  recent  conpilatioo,  entitled  **  Maoninef  StUiii 
pym  receives  casnal  mentioa,  at  thie  |>enii4»  mi  Wnnf  ^v 

Silar  inJInence.  **  Mr.  Baillie,"  eaya  tha  owfilMr,  ** fn* 
to  instance  of  the  popnlaritr  of  Mr.  Vfss.  &  IMI:  *  <* 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Pym  was  carrtad  fnm  hia  Imbbo  to  W««- 
aiinater  on  the  ahouldera  «€  the  chiaf  i  ■  -»  »— 
Uooae,  all  the  H««n  foing  te  ] 
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Sanguine  hopes  prevailed  at  Oxford  that  the 
ymj  to  London  was  open  at  last.  Waller  was 
roated  in  the  west,  and  the  strong  places  were 
m  Charles's  hands.  Gainsborough  was  recap- 
tnred,  and  Hull  in  imminent  danger.  The 
queen  joined  the  king  with  a  re-enforcement, 
and  London  was  without  an  army  or  fortifica- 
tions for  its  defence.  But  Pym  was  there ! 
The  Mercurius  Aulicus  had  heard  of  his  illness, 
boweTer,  and  took  occasion  to  throw  out  the 
following  significant  hint :  '*  We  are  hcare  very 
glad  to  heare  that  the  French  amhassadour  is 
most  certainly  arrived,  and  doth  now  reside  at 
Sommerset  House ;  the  king  and  queen  due 
both  desire  that  he  may  be  the  happy  meanes 
to  settle  peace  in  this  kingdomc,  and  that  Pym, 
if  lie  be  sicke,  for  so  we  are  certifide  by  letters, 
may  live  to  sec  the  king  againe,  and,  by  asking 
God  forgivenesse,  may  die  in  his  bed  :  a  mercy 
which  he  does  not  deserve."  This  perfidious 
aaggestion  availed  nothing.  Pym  was  not  yet 
■o  ill  but  that  be  retained  his  intellect,  and, 
with  that,  his  power ;  and  now  he  used  them 
both,  with  a  last  and  memorable  effect,  against 
tbe  king. 

Essex,  despairing,  or  willing  to  compromise, 
wrote  to  the  House  of  Ixirds,*  advising  accom- 
modation. A  petition  was  voted  accordingly, 
mnd  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mons after  a  vehement  struggle ;  but  ultimate- 
1t,  by  tbe  unparalleled  efforts  of  Pym  and  St. 
John,  a  majority  of  two  was  obtained  against 
it.  All  the  pulpits  of  London  were  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  people  wrought  to  the 
last  pitch  of  political  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
Tet  the  danger  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
capital  remained  unprovided  against,  and  the 
diaoontent  of  Essex  himself  threatened  the 
worst  of  dangers.  Then  it  was  that  Pym  nobly 
diacbarged  himself  of  his  last  duty  to  the  Cum- 
moQwealtb,  and,  oppressed  with  illness  as  he 
waSp  presented  hiraaalf,  with  8t.  John,  at  the 
te«t  of  Essex,  and  there,  as  Clarendon  says.t 


Wjrof 


r  Mr.  Baillie  litlla  thoof  ht  the  om  hit  detcriptioo  of  the 

iolV  famenl  would  be  put  to !    It  wa»,  alaa  !  the  dead 

idy  of  Fym  thoa  carried  by  his  old  frienda  to  iu  laat  reat- 

n»-plMna,  in  teatimony  of  their  afTectionate  reapeot. 

*  Maa^  uf  the  lords,  originally  left  m  the  executive,  were 

SaifliUff  once  more  for  the  court,  and  several  unseemly 
bitiou  had  already  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
■BM  rewlnte  aaeniberB  of  the  Commons.  Tbe  fullowing  is 
Ana  a  corioaa  pamphlet  of  the  time :  "  The  coramiCtae  for 
tfM  Hooaa  of  Commons,  whirh  came  from  Oxford,  Bade  a 
nstatioB  to  the  Uonae  of  hia  majeftie*s  answer,  which  was 
mmeh  commended  and  extfilled  by  all  moderate  men,  and 
tkoofht  to  bee  both  full  and  aatis&ctorie ;  but  that  upon 
tka  othvr  tide  it  waa  ao  farre  from  pleaaing  the  engaged 
mrnKgwamt  partie,  that  Master  Martyn  aaid  expressly  yt  it 
was  rather  to  bee  scorned  than  answered ;  and  Anally,  that 
at  a  coafemoce  the  same  day  betwixt  the  Houses  for  giving 
«NB«  answer  to  his  maiestie's  messages,  in  the  painted 
duaber,  the  Earle  of  Northumberland,  standing  by  the 
in,  aakcd  Master  Martya  (whom  he  found  there)  why  hee 
hnim  open  certaine  letters  which  were  sent  to  him  to  Ox- 
fori  (for  such  a  saucy  trick  had  toea  put  upon  him),  and 
fadiog  little  reason  for  it  in  his  reply,  gave  him  a  Imstinado 
with  Eia  cane,  and  a  blow  with  his  fist ;  whereupon  Martrn, 
fttting  aeare  him,  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  doublet, 
•r,  aa  anme  say.  by  his  George,  which  occasioned  divers  of 
tfM  atanders  by  to  draw  their  swords,  amongst  whom  the 
Xarle  of  Pembroke  is  said  to  bee  one,  and  Matter  Pym  an- 
other. And  it  was  certified,  with  all,  that  the  c^aarrell  is 
■o  aiQcfa  reoeatcd,  that  the  Commons  have  voted  it  to  baa  a 
hreark  «if  their  privilege,  aad  the  Lords  of  theirs.** 

t  **  Mr.  Pjai,"  he  dbaenrea,  **  always  opposed  all  over- 
MffM  of  paaoa  and  aooomaodation :  and  when  the  Earl  of 
BMes  waa  diapnand,  the  last  summer,  by  those  lords,  to  aa 
faKlinatiaa  towards  a  treaty,  aa  ia  before  remeraliered,  Mr. 
Fya*s  pnwar  and  daxttnty  whdlr  changed  him,  and 
wiDOfkt  kiai  to  that  taaptr  which  bm  afterward  awarved 


by  "  his  power  and  dexterity,  wholly  changed 
him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  temper  which  he 
afterward  swerved  not  from."  In  other  words, 
he  assured  Essex  of  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  House,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  king*s 
particular  resentments  and  personal  character, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  duty.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  in  reference  to  this  self-possessed 
sagacity  and  courage,  that  *<  men  actuated  by 
cithpr  extreme  of  violent  temper  or  vulgar 
I  prudence  would  have  removed  from  the  com- 
mand a  general  whom  they  had  reason  to  dis- 
trust.** Pym'a  nobler  policy  held  together  the 
army  without  a  flaw,  and,  from  that  hour,  the 
tide  of  fortune  gradually  turned. 

He  did  not  live  to  sec  this,  but  the  wise  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  had  done  was  consola- 
tion sufficient  for  such  a  mind.  The  hand  of 
death  was  now  upon  him.  Some  disgraceful 
riots  broke  out  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
;  the  wants  and  deprivations  incident  to  the  war ; 
I  and,  according  to  Hushworth,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  wives  of  substantial  citizens,  assist- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  men  in  women's  clothes, 
came  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  petition 
for  peace,  and  blocked  up  tbe  door  for  two 
hours.  "  Give  us  the  traitor  Pym,"  they  cried, 
''that  we  may  tear  him  in  pieces!  Give  ua 
the  dog  Pym  !"  but  a  troop  of  horse  dispersed 
them.  The  traitor  or  the  patriot  Pym — the 
words  may  be  probably  thought  synonymons 
here — was  then  lying  on  his  deathbed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to  give 
their  great  leader  one  proof  of  confidence  more, 
had  conferred  on  him,  in  November,  the  all- 
important  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance  of  the  kingdom ;  but  from  this  mo- 
ment he  sank  rapidly.  With  gloating  expecta- 
tion, his  death  was  waited  fur  by  the  Royalists. 
"  From  London  we  hear  that  l^m  is  crawling 
to  his  grave  as  fast  as  he  can,"  writes  Trevor 
to  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  in  a  letter  dated 
from  Oxford  in  December.*  A  yet  more  stri- 
king evidence  of  this  feeling  is  supplied  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Parliament  Scout, 
published  some  days  before  :  **  We  have  given 
the  enemy  a  great  and  notable  defeat  this  week, 
if  our  news  hold  true ;  for  whereas  they  have 
for  many  leeeks  expected  the  death  of  Master  Pym, 
and  hortes  have  stood  ready  in  several  stablest  and 
almost  eaten  out  their  headstfor  those  that  were 
to  go  teith  the  news  to  Oxford,  and  had  promise 
of  great  re\eard  and  knighthood  thai  brought  it 
first,  now  he  is  like  to  recover,  and  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  again,  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness there,  and  see  an  end  of  the  miseries  of 
England  ;  and  this  will  trouble  the  other  party 
more,  by  far,  that  he  is  mending,  than  the  rout 
that  Sir  William  Waller  gave  to  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton  on  Tuesday  last." 

Very  vain  was  this  hope ;  for  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1643,  Pym  died  at  Derby  House. 
An  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  sickness 
has  been  left  by  onet  who  knew  him  intimately 
through  life,  and  attended  his  deathbed.  From 
that  we  learn  that  he  maintained  the  same 
"  evenness  of  spirit  which  he  had  in  the  time 

BOC  from.  He  was  wonderfull/  aolieitous  for  the  Scots 
coming  to  their  assistance,  tboncb  hia  indisposition  of  body 
watt  BO  great  that  it  might  well  feava  made  another  inipraa- 
sion  upon  his  mind.**— Hufory,  vol.  iv.,  p.  440,  441. 

*  Carte's  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  V). 

t  Dr.  ICarahall,  ia  his  fanaral  aannoa,  1644. 
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of  his  health,  professing  to  myself  that  it  was 
to  him  a  most  indifferent  thing  to  ]ivc  or  die: 
if  he  lived,  he  would  do  what  service  he  could  ; 
if  he  died,  he  should  go  to  that  God  whom  he 
had  served,  and  who  would  carry  on  his  work 
hy  some  others  ;  and  to  others  he  said,  that  if 
his  life  and  death  were  put  into  a  balance,  be 
would  not  willingly  cast  in  one  dram  to  turn 
the  balance  either  way.  This  was  his  temper 
all  the  time  of  his  sickness.*'  The  same  in- 
teresting memorial  tells  us  that  "  such  of  his 
family  or  friends  who  endeavoured  to  be  near 
bim  (lest  he  should  faint  awi^  in  his  weak- 
ness), have  overheard  him  im|rortunately  pray 
for  the  king's  m^esty  and  his  posterity,  for 
the  Parliament  and  the  public  cause,  for  him- 
self begging  nothing.  And  a  little  before  bis 
•nd,  having  recovered  out  of  a  suftund,  seeing  his 
friends  weeping  around  him,  he  cheerfully  told 
them  '  he  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  knew, 
and  therefore  feared  not,  the  worst  it  could  do, 
assuring  them  that  his  heart  was  filled  with 
more  comfort  and  joy  which  he  felt  from  God 
than  his  tongue  was  able  to  utter ;'  and  (whilst 
a  reverend  minister  was  at  prayer  with  bim) 
he  quietly  slept  with  his  God."  AiVer  reading 
this  calm  and  aflbcting  account  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  this  immortal  advocate  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  no  one  will  feel  disposed  to 
deny  the  justness  of  that  prophecy  in  which 
the  good  and  amiable  Baxter  has  indulged  in 
translating  Pym  into  heaven  :  "  Surely"  (I 
quote  from  the  "  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest"  of 
that  good  man),  "  surely  Pyni  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  a  more  knowing,  unerring,  well-ordered, 
right-aiming,  self-denymg,  unanimous,  honour- 
able, triumphant  senate  than  that  from  whence 
he  was  taken !" 

On  the  news  of  Pym's  death,*  say  the  au- 
thors of  the  Parliamentary  History,  "the  House 
of  Commons  showed  a  respect  to  his  memory 
that  is  without  precedent  in  the  whole  course 
of  these  inquiries ;  for  we  find  in  the  journals 
'  that  a  committee  there  named  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pym,  deceased, 
and  to  ofler  what  they  think  fit  to  be  done  in 
consideration  of  it  to  the  House ;  likewise  to 
take  care  to  prepare  a  monument  for  him  at 
the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth.'  It  was  also 
ordered  'that  the  body  of  Mr.  Pym  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  without  any  charge  for 
breaking  open  the  ground  there ;  and  that  the 
speaker,  with  the  whole  House,  do  accompany 
his  body  to  the  interment.'  "f 


*  Welcome  news,  of  coorae,  nA  Oxiurd.  I  extract  from 
7%e  Kingdome'B  Weekly  Po»t,  ^  with  hii  packet  of  letters 
pabliihiagr  hit  menare  to  the  city  and  coontry.**  **  It  it 
everywhere  remarkably  obaenred  concerning  tbt  taking  of 
Alum  (the  porticalara  whereof  are  aaflfy  cununuii^  to  the 
kingdome  afreadie,  onr  Pent  nut  using  to  relate  uluit  bath 
beane  printed  before),  that  (Ac  verjf  »awte  i§f  there  wa»  a 
gmt  jeati  at  Oxford ;  and  gre^  freparationt  mad*  for 
oonefirtB  that  ingM,  which  unu  dome  accordingly.  The  rea- 
8on  woe f  for  that  they  heard  that  Master  Pirn  uas  dead;  and 
it  was  obtterred  that  many  Cavaliere  at  Oxford  drank  that 
day  the  confusion  of  the  Koondheadt,  and  particularly  Sir 
William  Waller." 

t  Pari.  Hilt.,  Tol.  xii.,  p.  403.  From  the  "  Kingdom^s 
Weekly  Intelhgencer*'  I  take  the  following:  **The  Parlia- 
ment so  highly  honours  the  memorie  of  Master  Pym.  that 
thev  have  ordered  a  monument  to  bee  erected  in  the  Abbey 
at  Westminster,  where  hee  is  to  bee  interred ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  have  appointed  themselves  to  accompa- 
nie  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  so  highly  doe  they  value  and 
esteeme  the  merits  and  deservings  of  so  goode,  so  excellent 
a  patriot  and  Commonwealth's  man.    They  have  alao  takan 


On  the  15th  of  December,  what  remained  of 
the  great  patriot  "  was  buried,"  says  Clares 
doo,*  "  with  wonderful  pomp  and  magnificence, 
in  that  place  where  the  bones  of  our  English 
kings  and  princes  are  committed  to  tbeir  rest." 
The  body,  followed  by  Charles  and  Alexander 
Pym,  was  carried  from  Derby  House  to  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  shuulders  of  the  ten 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  deepest  mourning :  Denzil  Hollis,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Hazlerig,Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  Oli- 
ver Saint  John,  Strode,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  S^ 
John  Clotworthy,  Sir  Nevil  Poole,  Sir  John 
Wray.  and  Mr.  Knightley ;  "  and  was  accom- 
panied" (says  the  authority  I  quote,  the  *  Per- 
fect Diurnair  of  the  following  week)  •*  by  both 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament, 
ail  in  mourning,  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
by  many  other  gentlemen  of  quality^  ami  with 
two  heralds  of  armes  before  the  corpse  bearing 
his  crest.  His  funeral  sermon  was  made  bj 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  tooke  his  text  out  of  the  7lh 
of  Micah,  part  of  the  first  and  second  verses, 
in  these  words :  *  Wo  is  me,  for  the  good  man 
hath  perished  out  of  the  earth.* " 

A  few  extracts  from  this  noble  and  affecting 
sermon  may  fitly  close  this  attempt  to  do  taidy 
justice  to  the  life  and  memory  of  Pjrm.f 

order,  in  regard  Matter  Pym  hath  not  onely  spent  his  Ills 
in  the  lervice  of  the  kingdome,  but  lost  his  estntr,  that  a 
speriull  care  bee  taken  for  a  subsistence  for  his  aooa,  wJU 
are  liketoiae  is  the  eervice  of  the  Parhameni  amdinMgdame; 
it  being  a  thing  very  considerable  and  remarkable,  that  the 
father's  care  was  so  totally  taken  up  for  the  goods  of  the 
publike,  that  hee  even  neglected  a  necessarie  era  tm  ftto- 
vide  for  his  children.^ 

*  I  may  here  subjoin  one  or  two  pointa  from  thiawritti^ 
character  of  Pym.  The  main  part  of  it  has  already  beaa 
noticed  in  these  pages.  "  No  man  had  mora  to  answer  frr 
the  miteries  of  the  kingdom,  or  had  his  hand  or  bead  deep* 
er  in  their  contrivance.  And  yet,  I  believe,  they  grew  aach 
higher,  even  in  hts  life,  than  he  designed.  .  .  Besides  the 
exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orders  of  Pariiaiaeat, 
which  few  men  had,  he  had  a  very  comely  aud  gnve  wqr 
of  expressing  himself,  with  grmrt  volubility  of  words,  nat»* 
ral  and  proper  :  and  understood  the  temper  and  afectioas 
of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man ;  and  had  observed  tlM 
errors  and  mistakes  in  government ;  and  knew  well  howls 
make  them  appear  greater  than  they  were. . .  He  stencdts 
all  men  to  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  HcMise  of 
Commons  of  any  man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  the 
most  popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that  katk 
lived  in  any  time." 

t  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  Tarioas  charaetof 
of  the  patriot  with  which  the  various  poblicatious  now,  tad 
for  many  weeks  afier,  teemed.  I  will  only  quote,  as  a  sfie* 
cimen,  an  ^  Elegie**  which  appeared  "  ia  deep  mooraiag* 
in  the  Mercnrius  Britannicus. 

**  No  immature  nor  sullen  fate 

Did  his  immortal  aoule  translate ; 

Hee  passed  gravely  hence,  even 

Kept  his  old  pace,  from  earth  to  hcavea! 

Hee  had  a  souls  did  alwayes  stand 

Open  for  bosinesse,  like  his  hande. 

Hee  took  in  so  mnrh.  I  could  call 

Him  more  than  individuall ; 

And  so  much  businesse  waiud  by. 

Would  scarcely  give  him  leave  to  die. 

Hee  knew  the  bpundi,  and  every  thing 

Betwixt  the  people  and  the  king  ; 

Hee  could  the  just  proportions  draw 

Betwixt  DreniRAtive  and  law  ; 

Hee  lived  a  potriot  here  so  late, 

Hee  knew  each  syllable  of  state. 

Thai  had  otir  ehartere  alt  beene  gome. 

In  him  we  had  them  every  oar. 

Heo  durst  bee  goode,  and  at  that  tisM 

When  innocence  was  half  a  crime. 

Hee  had  scene  death  before  hee  want. 

Once  hAd  it  as  a  token  sent ; 

Hee  surfeited  on  state  affitires, 

PiM  on  a  pleurisie  of  caires ; 

Nor  doth  hee  nowe  his  mourners  lac^ 

We  have  few  soolea  bat  goe  in  hlacktt 
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^■Oar  Parliament  is  weakened,"  said  this 
eloquent  and  earnest  preacher,  '*our  armies 
wasted,  our  treasure  exhausted,  our  enemies 
increased ;  and  of  those  few  able  hearts,  headcs, 
mod  handes  who  abode  faithfull  to  this  great 
cause  and  worke  in  hande,  it  might  even  stab 
us  to  the  very  heart  to  thioke  how  many  of 
them  the  Ixird  hath  even  snatcht  away,  in  the 
middest  of  their  worke,  and  our  greatest  ncede  ! 
That  excellent-sfirited  lord,  the  Lord  Brooke ; 
that  rare  man.  Master  John  Hampden ;  that 
true-hearted  Nathaniel,  Master  Arthur  Good- 
win (pardon  me,  I  beseeche  you,  though  I  men- 
tioa  them  amongst  these  friends,  who  cannot 
thinke  of  them  without  bitternesse) -^  *  How 
ere  these  mighty  men  fallen  in  the  middest 
of  the  battell,  and  the  weapons  of  warre  per- 
ished !  the  beautie  of  our  Israel  is  slaine  in  the 
high  places !' . . .  And  nowe  we  meete  to  la- 
ment the 'fall  of  this  choice  and  excellent  man, 
in  whose  death  the  Almightie  testifies  against 
us,  and  even  fills  us  with  gall  and  worm- 
woode.  I  knows  you  come  hither  to  mourne ; 
so  fully  prepared  for  it,  that  although  I  am 
but  a  dull  oratour  to  move  passion,  I  may 
serve  well  enough  to  drawe  out  those  teares 
wherewith  your  hearts  and  eyes  are  so  big 
and  full.  There  is  no  neede  to  call  for  the 
*'  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come,  and 
for  cunning  women,  that  they  may  take  up  a 
wailing,  to  heipe  your  eyes  to  runne  downe 
with  teares,  and  your  eyelids  to  gush  out  with 
waters;*  the  ve^^  looking  downe  upon  this 
beere,  and  the  naming  of  the  man  whose  corpes 
are  hero  placed,  and  a  very  little  speech  of  his 
worth,  and  our  miserable  lossc,  is  enough  to 
make  this  assembly,  like  Rachel,  not  onely  to  lift 
up  a  voice  of  mourning,  but  even  to  refuse  to 
hee  comforted.  ...  I  am  called  to  speake  of  a 
man  so  eminent  and  excellent,  so  wise  and  gra- 
cious, so  goode  and  usefull,  whose  workes  so 
praise  him  in  every  gate,  that  if  I  should  alto- 
fsther  holde  my  tongue,  the  children  and  babes 
(I  had  almost  said,  the  stones)  would  speake : 
upon  whose  herse  could  I  scatter  the  sweetest 
lowers,  the  highest  expressions  of  rhetorike 
and  ekiquence,  you  would  thinke  I  fell  short  of 
his  worth ;  you  would  say,  this  very  name,  John 
PvM,  expresseth  more  than  all  my  words  could 
doc.  Should  I  say  of  him,  as  they  of  Titus,  that 
bee  was  *  amsr  et  deliciae  generis  humani ;' 
should  I  say  of  his  death,  as  once  the  Sicilians 
Qpoo  the  Grecians*  departure,  'Totum  ver  periit 
ex  anno  Siciliano  -,*  should  I  say  hee  was  not 
snely  as  one  of  David's  thirtie  worthies,  but  one 
of  the  three,  one  of  the  first  three,  even  the  first 
and  chiefe  of  them,  the  Tachmonitc  who  sate 
in  Uie  sest ;  should  I  ssy  our  whole  lande  groan- 
eth  at  his  death,  as  the  earth  at  the  fall  of  a 
great  mountaine.  I  might  doe  it  without  envie 
Hi  this  assembly.** 

••  I  shall  forbeare,"  Doctor  Marshall  contin- 
ued, "  to  speake  any  thing  of  his  family,  educa- 

And  for  hi*  uk«  htTe  nowe  pat  on 
A  Boleinne  meditatuw. 
TearM  an  iou  namiw  dmppa  for  him, 
AnJ  private  aif bvt  too  strait  for  Pym ; 
Jfotu  eon  cimplemtel^  Pffm  lament^ 
Bml  Momttkimg  Kht  m  PttrUament ! 
7%«  piMike  sorrow  of  a  ttalt 
J$  bmtm  grie/a  eowmentwrote. 
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tion,  naturall  endowments ;  his  cleare  under* 
standing,  quick  apprehension,  singular  dexteri- 
tie  in  dispatch  of  businesse ;  bis  other  morall 
eminences,  in  his  justice,  patience,  temperance, 
sobrictic,  chastitie,  liberalitie,  hospitalitie ;  his 
extreame  humanitie,  aflfabilitie,  curtesie,  chear- 
fulnesse  of  spirit  in  every  condition ;  and  (as  a 
just  reward  and  sweet  just  fruit  of  all  these) 
the  high  and  deare  esteemc  and  respect  which 
hee  had  purchased  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  of 
every  ranke  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
such  onely  excepted  of  whom  to  bee  loved  and 
well  reported  is  scarce  compatible  with  true 
vertue.  All  men  who  knew  him  either  lov*d 
or  hated  him  in  cxtremitie :  such  as  were 
goode,  cxtrcamely  delighted  in  him,  as  takeu 
in  a  sweet  captivitie  with  his  matchlesse  worth ; 
the  bad  as  mmh  bated  him,  out  of  their  antip* 

athy  against  IL His  excellent,  usefull 

spirit  was  accompanied  with  three  admirable 
properties,  wherein  hee  excelled  all  that  ever  I 
knew,  and  most  that  ever  I  read  of.  First, 
such  singlenesse  of  heart,  that  no  by-respect 
could  any  whit  sway  him ;  no  respect  of  any 
friend :  hee  regarded  them  in  their  due  place, 
but  hee  knew  neither  brother,  kinsman,  nor 
friend,  superiour  nor  inferiour,  when  they  stood 
in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuit  of  the  pubUks 
goode — *magis  arnica  respublica  ;*  and  hee  used 
to  say,  *Such  a  one  is  my  entire  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  much  obliged ;  but  I  must  not  fay 
my  private  debts  out  of  the  publikQ  stock.* 
Yea,  no  self-respect,  no  private  ends  of  his 
owne  or  family,  were  in  any  degree  regarded, 
but  himselfe  and  his  were  wholly  swallowed  up 
in  the  care  of  the  publike  safetie ;  insomuch 
that  when  friends  have  often  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  family  and  posteritie,  and  prest  him,  that 
although  hee  regarded  not  himselfe,  yet  hee 
ought  to  provide  that  it  might  bee  well  with  his 
family  (a  thing  which  they  thought  hee  might 
easily  procure),  his  ordinary  answer  was,  *  If  it 
went  well  with  the  publike,  his  family  was  well 
enough.*  Secondly,  such  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, that  no  feare  of  danger  or  hope  of  re- 
ward could  at  any  time  so  much  as  unsettle 
him.  How  often  was  his  life  in  danger  1  What 
a  world  of  threats  and  menaces  have  beene 
sent  him  from  time  to  time  ?  Yet  I  challenge 
the  man  that  ever  saw  him  shaken  by  any  of 
them,  or  thereby  diverted  from,  or  retarded  in, 
his  right  way  of  advancing  the  publike  goode. 
Nor  coukl  the  offers  of  the  greatest  promotions 
(which  England  could  afford)  in  any  way  bee  a 
block  in  his  way :  in  that  hee  was  as  another 
Moses  (th*  only  man  whom  God  went  about  to 
bribe),  who  desired  that  hee  and  his  might  nev- 
er swim,  if  the  cause  of  God  and  his  people  did 
ever  sinke ;  his  spirit  was  not  so  low  as  to  let 
the  whole  world  prcvailc  with  him  so  farre  as 
to  hinder  his  worke,  much  lesse  to  bee  his  wa^ 
ges.  Thirdly,  such  unweariablencsse,  that  from 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  morninj?  to  the  even- 
ing, and  from  evening  to  midnight,  this  was 
his  constant  employment  (except  onely  the 
time  of  his  drawing  nigh  to  God),  to  bee  some 
way  or  other  helpfuil  towards  the  publike  goode» 
burning  out  his  candle  to  give  light  to  others. 
Who  knowes  not  all  this  to  bee  true  who  knew 
this  man*s  conversation  ?  Not  onely  since  the 
time  of  this  Parliament,  but  for  many  yeares 
together,  hath  hee  becne  a  great  pillar  to  up> 
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hold  our  sinking  frame ;  a  master  workman, 
labouring  to  repaire  our  ruinous  House :  and  un- 
der ihe  weiglit  of  this  worke  hath  the  Lord  per- 
mitted this  rare  workman  to  bee  overthrown." 

AllusioD  was  now  made  to  one  of  the  Roy- 
alist fabrications*  which  had  assailed  the  great 
statesman's  memory,  and  which  is  worth  ex- 
tracting, since  it  remains  treasured  up  in  the 
pages  of  Clarendon  :  "  It  may  bee  some  of  you 
ex|)cct  I  should  confute  the  calumnies  and  re- 
proaches which  that  generation  of  men  who 
onvyed  his  life  doe  sdr^ie  begin  to  spread 
and  set  up  in  libells  concerning  his  death,  as 
that  hee  died  raving,  crying  out  against  that 
cause  wherein  hee  had  beene  so  great  an  in- 
strument ;  charging  him  to  dye  of  that  loathe- 
some  disease  which  that  accursed  Balsack,  in 
his  booke  of  slanders  against  Mr.  Calvin, 
charged  Aim  to  dye  of  But  I  forbeare  to  spend 
time  needlessly,  to  wipe  off  those  reproaches 
which  I  knowo  none  of  you  believe.  And  this 
will  satisfy  the  world  against  such  slanders, 
that  no  lease  than  eight  doctors  of  physikc  of 
unsuspected  iiitegritie.  and  some  of  them  stran- 
gers tu  him  (if  not  of  diflferent  religion  from 
him),  purposely  requested  to  hee  present  at 
the  opening  of  his  body ;  and  well  nearo  a  thou- 
sand people,  first  and  last,  who  eame,  many  of 
them  out  of  curiositie,  and  were  freely  permit- 
ted to  see  his  corpse,  can  and  doe  abundantly 
tflkify  the  falshoode  and  foulnesse  of  this  re- 
port." 

"  Verily,**  concluded  this  fearless  and  virtu- 
ous divine,  **  when  I  consider  how  God  hath 
followed  us  with  breach  upon  breach,  taken 
away  all  those  worthy  men  I  before  mentioned, 
and  all  the  other  things  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
bronght  us  low ;  and  nowe  this  great  blow,  to 
follow  all  the  rest,  I  am  readie  to  call  for  such 
a  mourning  as  that  of  Hadadrimon  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddon.  But  mistake  me  not !  I  doe 
not  meane  that  you  should  mourne  for  him, 
you  his  deare  children  ;  you  right  honourable 
Lords  and  Commons,  who  esteeme  him  little 
Icsse  than  a  father;  I  meane  not  that  you 
should  mourne  for  bim!  his  worke  is  done, 
his  warfare  is  accomplished ;  hee  is  delivered 
from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  from  all  the  evilla 
which  we  may  fearo  are  coming  upon  our 
selves :  hee  hath  received  at  the  I>ord*s  hinde 
a  plentiful!  reward  for  all  his  labours.  I  be- 
sceche  you,  let  not  any  of  you  have  one  sad 
thought  touching  him.  Nor  would  I  have  you 
mourne  oat  of  any  such  apprehension  as  the 
enemies  have,  and  for  which  they  rejoice,  as 
if  our  caase  were  not  goode,  or  wee  should 
lose  it  for  want  of  handes  and  heades  to  carry 
it  on :  No,  no,  bblovbd,  thib  cause  must  pros- 

Pta  i  AND  ALTHOUOH  WEB  WERE  ALL  DEAD,  OUR 
AEJilBS  OVERTHROWN,  AND  EVEN  OUR  PaRLIA- 
I  DISSOLVED,  THIS  CAUSE  MUST  PREVAILE.'* 


Alexander  Pym  died  some  short  time  after 
father,  but  Charles  survived  him  many 
;  and  on  the  Restoration,  though  he  had 
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■.•!••  CUmiian.  v«4.  iv.,  p.  4M.    An  oOmI  •tatraMSt, , 
dJgMd  bv  Um  faoMMM  Sir  Thetidur*  M»yeriie,  talMeqaenlly  ' 
■ypwrM,  sad  wiH  h*  fband  in  Appendix  F.    Whitalnekc  ; 
»  ssffa,  BAtr  s  siBnlar  mituka  as  to  the  date  nf  the  deaih, 

^L  «il  waa  baltefM  that  tka  laaltiluda  of  hit  boaiaau  and 

3?        caiat  did  BB  Mask  his  ipiht  and  health  that  it  broofht  his 


continued  in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentarian 
army,  was  created  a  baronet.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that,  on  an  investigation  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  patriot's  estate,  it  v/as  found  neces- 
sary not  only  to  vote  £10,000  for  the  seUle- 
ment  of  the  debts  it  was  discovered  to  be  in- 
volved in,  but  also  to  pension  this  son,  Charles, 
upon  the  Parliament.  No  preeedent  existed 
for  such  votes  as  these,  but  the  House  justly 
decided  that  so  specially  eminent  a  case  was 
not  likely  to  have  occurred  before.  In  these 
proceedings,  at  least,  the  lie  was  peremptorily 
given  to  those  slanders  on  the  patriot^s  public 
virtue,  which  had  represented  hiin,  some  years 
before  his  death,  privately  amassing  the  public 
money  for  his  own  peculiar  ends. 

Since  the  early  sheets  of  this  memoir  went 
to  press,  some  information  respecting  the  fam- 
ily and  estate  of  the  Pyms  has  been  kindly  oooA- 
municated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  re- 
cently connected  with  their  native  county  of 
Somersetshire,  and  whose  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  these  researches  is  another  testimony 
to  his  distinguished  seal  in  the  public  cause. 
Mr.  leader  tells  me  that  the  estate  of  the  Pyms 
must  originally  have  been  very  extensive,  but 
that,  of  the  old  mansion  house,  a  large  porch, 
with  a  pointed  Gothic  doorway  and  Gothic  pin- 
nacles, is  all  that  remains  to  attest  its  splen- 
dour or  picturesqueness.  In  addition  to  their 
estate  of  Brymore,  which  the  family  held,  in 
direct  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  of  Charles  H.,  my  informant  acquaints  me, 
on  the  authority  of  the  present  owner  of  Bry- 
more (the  Hon.  Mr.  Bouverie,  Lord  Radnor's 
brother),  that  they  held  also  the  estate  of  Wool- 
lavington  in  the  same  county,  which  is  still  oc- 
casionally called  '<  Woollavington  Pym."  From 
a  patent  of  baronetcy  now  in  Mr.  Bouverie's 
possession,  it  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
Charles  Pym*s  dignity  was  first  conferred  upon 
him  in  1658  by  Richard  Cromwell,  immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  and  received  sub- 
sequent confirmation  from  Charles  II. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  family 
of  the  Pyms  is  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
leader,  from  CoUinson's  History  of  Somerset- 
shire, under  the  title  of  the  **  Hundred  of  Can- 
nington :" 

*'  On  the  west  side  of  this  parish  is  an  an- 
cient estate  called  Brymore,  formerly  part  of 
the  lordship  of  Radway  above  mentioned,  and 
held  from  thence  by  the  service  of  the  tenth 
part  of  a  knight's  foe.  Geffrey  de  Bramora 
heki  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. ;  soon  after  which  it  was  possessed  l^ 
Odo,  son  of  Durand  de  Derleigh.  who  conveyed 
the  same  to  William  Fitchet,  and  he  to  £lias 
Pym. 

"  This  Elias  Pym  was  father  of  several  chil- 
dren, William,  John,  and  Roger,  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  who  possessed  this  estate  27  Ed- 
ward I. 

<*  The  eldest  son  and  successor  of  this  Roger 
was  of  his  own  name,  and  bore  on  his  seal  a 
saltire  between  foor  quatrefoils  He  died  23 
Edward  III.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elias  his 
brother ;  after  whose  death,  without  children, 
the  inheritance  devolved  to  Philip  the  third 
son,  who,  50  Edward  III.,  boing  tlien  parson 
of  Kentisbury,  in  Devonshire,  conveyed  all  his 
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riifikt  herein  to  Philip  Pym,  son  of  Henry  his 
brolher,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Philip. 

*«  Philip  Pym  was  dead  before  1  Henry  IV. 
He  had  two  sons  by,  his  first  wife  Emmota, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Alexander  de  Camelis, 
whose  names  were  Roger  and  William ;  by  his 
second  wife  he  had  also  a  son  ealled  £lias»  to 
whom  he  gave  several  estates  in  Dulverton  and 
Bnimpton-RegM. 

•*  Roger  Pym,  (b»  eldest  son,  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Trivet,  of  Sidbury 
in  Devonshire,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  Trivet  of  Durborough.  This  Roger  was  pos- 
sessed of  Brymore  from  the  1st  year  of  Henry 
IV.  to  13  Henry  VI.,  in  which  last  year  he  was 
succeeded  by  Philip,  his  eldest  son.  The  coat 
of  this  Philip  was.a  bull's  head  within  a  wreath. 
He  was  living  16  Edward  IV.,  and  had  two  sons, 
Roger,  his  successor,  and  Philip. 

Wf  er  I^ym  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  Gilbert,  of  WooUavington,  by  Alianor, 
daughter  and  colwir  of  William  Doddisham. 
He  was  living  the  last  year  of  Edward  IV.,  at 
which  time  he  made  over  all  his  estate  lying  at 
Oe 


Brymore,  WooUavington,  and  other  places,  to 
his  son  Alexander ; 

"Which  Alexander  roarriei  Tliomasine. 
daughter  of  William  Stainings,  Esq.,  and  died 
8  Henry  VII.  He  was  succeeded  by  Reginald 
Pym,  his  eldest  son,  who,  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Dabridgecourt,  was  father  of  Eras* 
mus  Pym,  and  grandfather  of  the  famous  John 
Pym,  Esq.,  member  for  the  borough  of  Tavis- 
tock. 

"This  John,  by  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Hooker,  Esq.,  was  ihtber  of  several  children  ; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Charles,  was,  on  the  Res- 
toration, made  a  baronet,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honour  and  estates  by  a  son  of  his  own 
name;  who  dying  without  issue,  the  estate 
fell  to  his  sister  Mary,  tlte  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hales,  Bart.,  progenitor  of  the  present  Sir  Phii> 
ip  Hales,  Bart." 

This  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Since  that  period  the  estate  of  Brymore  hw 
passed,  by  will,  from  Miss  Hales,  the  last  d6> 
scendant  of  the  Pyms,  to  Mr.  Bouverie,  its  pres- 
ent possessor. 


APPENDIX 


LIFE    OF    JOHN    P  Y  M; 


A  tHicofiery  of  the  great  Plot  for  the  utter  Ruine  of  the 
Citie  of  LondoH  and  the  ParUmmentf  at  it  was  at  large 
made  /motene  6y  John  Pymf  Esq.,  on  Thursday^  l>eine  the 
9th  of  June,  1643,  at  a  Common  Hall,  and  afterward  cor- 
rected by  his  owne  Uande  for  the  Prtsse. 

John  Pym,  Esq.,  his  Speech. 
Mt  L0KD-MA.JOR,  and  you,  wortlyr  citizens  of  this  fbinoot 
and  magnilicent  citie,— We  are  seat  hither  to  vou  frum  the 
Uoase  uf  ComiQons,  to  make  knownc  to  ^ou  tne  discovery 
ofa  great  and  a  raischievous  dcsif^no,  tending  nut  onely  to  the 
ruine  and  dcstr'iction  of  the  citio  and  of  the  kiu^dumc,  hut 
whi'^h,  in  those  mines,  would  likewise  have  buried  reliirion 
and  lilwrtift  I  might  o&ll  it  a  strange  designe,  though  in 
tiMse  late  times  dosigncs  of  this  kinde  have  bcene  verv  fre> 
qaent,  becaiisc  it  exceedes  others  in  divers  considerable  cir- 
cuoistances  of  it— in  the  malice  of  the  intention,  in  the  sub* 
tletie  of  contrii-ance,  in  extente  of  mischiefe,  and  nearnesse 
of  execution  ;  all  which  arose  fnun  the  wickednes^e  of  the 
authors.  Two  others  may  bee  added,  that  is,  the  clearncsse 
of  the  discovery  and  proofe,  and  the  greutnesse  of  the  deliv- 
erance proceeding  from  the  great  mercies  of  God. 

t  shall,  in  the  opening  of  this  dusigne,  take  this  coarse 
for  my  owne  memory  and  yours. 

Observe,  first,  what  was  in  their  ayms.  Secondly,  the 
Tarietie  of  preparations.  Thirdly,  the  degrees  of  pnx:eed- 
iiub  Fourthly,  the  raaturitie  and  readinessc  fur  execution. 
The  Parliament,  the  citie,  and  the  array  seeme  to  boe  the 
three  vitaU  parts  of  this  kingdoms,  wherein  not  oiiely  the 
well-bein^  but  the  very  life  and  being  of  it  doth  consist: 
this*  mischiefe  would  have  seized  upim  all  these  at  once. 

The  citie  should  have  beene  put  into  such  a  combustion 
M  to  have  your  swordes  imbrued  in  one  another's  blood  ; 
the  Parliament  should  have  beene  corrupted  and  betrayed 
by  their  owne  members ;  the  army  destroyed,  if  nut  by  force, 
vet  fur  want  uf  supply  and  maintenance,  that  so  they  mii;ht 
have  had  aa  open  and  a  clearer  way  to  the  rest,  which  they 
had  in  proposition,  especially  to  that  maine  and  supreame 
and,  the  exiirpalioii  ot  religion. 

I  shall  tell  yim,  first,  out  of  what  principles  this  did  rise. 
It  was  from  the  ashr;s  of  another  designe  that  failed— that 
mutinous  petition  which  was  contrived  in  this  ritie.  The 
actors  of  tnnt  petition  being  therein  disappointed,  they  fell 
^sently  into  cousullation  how  they  might  compaxse  their 
ormer  end  in  another  way,  that  is,  under  pretence  of  se- 
curing themselves  by  fmce  against  the  ordinances  of  Par- 
.iameut.  Thus,  under  pretence  of  procuring  p(>ace,  they 
would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  citie,  yea,  of 
the  whole  kingdome,  and  they  would  have  ruined  and  de- 
•troyed  all  those  that  should  nave  interrupted  them  in  their 
mischievous  intentions. 

The  first  step  in  their  preparation  was  to  appointe  a  com- 
mittee that  might  often  meete  together,  and  consult  bow 
they  might  compose  this  wicked  end.  Their  next  was, 
that  they  miglit  inaUe  that  committee  with  intelligence 
from  lM)th  the  armiet,  aa  well  those  on  the  king's  side  (as 
they  call  themselves,  tho*  we  bee  of  the  king's  side  indeed)  as 
those  that  are  raised  by  the  Parliament ;  especially  they 
were  carofuU  to  undersUnd  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
that  s.)  by  the  advantage  of  this  intelligence  they  might  the 
better  effect  that  which  they  had  in  project,  and  fiiide  the 
readiest  and  the  nearest  wayes  to  it.  After  they  had  thus 
provided  for  intelligence,  how  they  might  procure  power 
and  countenance  to  this  action  by  some  ap|>earing  autltontio 
of  his  majostie  was  next  considered  ;  ^r  which  purpose, 
tfaoy  pnijected  to  get  a  commission  from  the  king,  whereby 
many  of  themselves,  and  of  thuae  that  were  of  their  owne 
consort,  sh«mld  bee  established  a  councell  of  warre  in  Lon- 
don and  parts  adjacent,  with  p<»wer  to  raise  forces,  make 
provisions  of  ammunition,  and  uf  other  kinde  uf  amies,  and 
to  give  authoritie  for  the  leading  and  conducting  of  those 
forces,  and  t4i  raise  money  fur  the  maintenance  of  them, 
and,  as  it  is  expre^s'd  in  the  commission,  for  the  destruction 
iif  the  army  under  the  command  of  Robert  E.  of  Essex,  rais- 
ed by  authoritie  from  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 

Having  layd  these  grounds,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  dis- 
eorer  to  you  those  that  should  have  beene  actors  and  agents 
in  this  businesse,  their  severall  qualifications  and  relations. 
The  first  wirt  was  some  members  of  the  citie,  whereof 
tbere  were  divers  (you  shall  heare  the  names  out  of  the 
pcwtfe;  ;  and  the  next  wai  (in  their  pretence,  aa  they  gave 


out)  membera  of  the  two  honsea  of -Parliament;  and  tlia 
third  sort  was  two  gentlemen,  Matter  Waller,  and  a  broth- 
er-in-law of  his,  Master  Tomkina,  that  were  to  bee  ayenU 
betwixt  the  Parliament  and  the  citie,  as  they  pretended ; 
then  a  fourth  sort  was  those  that  were  to  bee  meaaeui^fa  to 
convey  intelligence  from  this  place  to  the  courte  at  Oxford, 
and  to  other  places  where  there  should  bee  occasion  ;  and 
the  fifth  and  last  conaiited  but  in  one  man,  that  we  yet  d»- 
cover,  and  that  was  the  Lord  of  Falkland,  that  kept  corre- 
siiondency  with  them  from  the  coarte.  Theae  were  to  bee 
the  actors  in  this  mischievous  dosigne. 

They  began  then  to  thinke  upon  tome  other  oooraee  of 
very  great  advantage  to  themaelvet. 

The  first  was  of  combination,  how  they  mi^t  bee  more 
closely  conjoyned  one  to  another,  and  how  they  might  hae 
more  secure  from  all  others  that  were  not  of  the  aanie  putie. 
And  for  this  puriMMe  there  was  devia'd  a  proteataltun  of 
secrcsy,  whereby,  as  they  were  Chriatiana,  thej  did  biade 
themselves  to  keepe  one  another's  ooanaell,  not  to  rrveaU 
that  which  they  had  knowledge  of,  or  which  they  weiv 
trusted  with.  And  the  second  was  a  warinease  in  discover^ 
iug  the  businesse  to  any  of  tboee  who  were  to  bee  bfxwght 
into  the  plot,  though  they  came  in  amongat  them  to  bee  of 
them.  They  would  not  trast  all  of  their  owne  body,  bat 
they  took  this  wary  and  subtile  coarae,  that  no  man  shoold 
acquainte  above  two  in  thia  bosineaae  ;  that  so,  if  it  caaM 
to  examination,  it  shoold  never  goe  farther  than  three  by 
the  same  partie  that  discovered  it ;  and  then  thoee  two  had 
the  like  power,  that  any  one  of  them  might  diaoover  it  to 
two  others,  that  an  still  it  might  bee  confined  within  the 
number  of  three  ;  then  there  was  a  speciall  uUigation  (as 
was  pretended  by  Mr.  Waller),  which  iee  had  made  to  tboee 
that  hee  aaid  were  members  of  both  houeee  of  Parliaaeat, 
and  consenting  to  this  plot ;  but  that  is  yet  bmt  m  pretence-' 
no  names  or  parlies  are  knowne. 

After  they  had  provided  thus  for  their  combination  aad 
for  their  securitie,  then,  in  the  next  place,  they  thooght  d 
some  mennei  of  augmentation— how  they  might  incivaaa 
their  numbers,  and  drawe  in  others  to  come  to  bee  of  their 
partie  ;  and  for  this  they  did  resolve  to  use  all  the  ait  and 
subtiltie  to  irritate  men's  mindes  against  the  ParliameaL 
They  found  out  those  that  tho^ht  themaelvea  laoet  heavily 
burdened  with  the  taxea ;  they  did  cherish  all  that  had  any 
discontents  about  the  aasessement,  advising  them  to  repairs 
to  the  committee  fo(  ease,  which  they  knew  woold  bee  diffi- 
cult to  obtaiiie,  and  that  they,  being  diaappointed,  weald 
bee  more  enraged,  and  the  ajAer  to  joyn  them  in  this  pkC 

From  this  care  of  angmenution,  they  went,  in  the  next 
place,  to  finde  out  some  meanes  of  discovery,  that  they  might 
knowe  how  farre  their  partie  did  extende,  who  were  of  their 
side,  and  who  were  against  them ;  and  for  thia  parpoee  thsy 
did  devise  that  there  should  bee  a  aurvey  of  all  the  wards, 
nay,  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  citie  uf  London,  the  aob- 
urbs  and  places  adjoyning  in  every  parish,  to  lAeerve  thees 
that  were  for  them,  whom  they  called  right  men,  and  others 
tlmt  were  against  them,  whom  they  called  averse  men ;  and 
then  a  (hird  sort,  whom  they  called  nentralls  and  indUTemt 
men  ;  and  they  appointed  severall  persons  that  were  tnuted 
with  this  survey  and  enquiry  to  finde  oat  theae  aeverall  de* 
grees  and  sorts  in  every  parish. 

Thus  farre  this  designe  seemes  to  bee  bat  a  worke  of  the 
brain — to  consist  onely  in  invention  and  aabtilUe  of  de* 
sigue  ;  but  the  other  stepe  and  degrees  which  1  shall  nowe 
observe  to  you  will  make  it  to  bee  a  worke  of  the  haade.  10 
bring  it  somewhat  nearer  to  execntion.  ^ 

The  first  step  that  came  into  action  and  ezecntinn  was, 
that  thty  prucur'd  this  commission  which  they  had  before 
designed,  and  indeavour'd  to  olitaine.     Nowe  they  had  ob- 
tained a  commission  (as  1  told  yon  before)  to  establish  ce^ 
taiue  men,  seventeen  in  number ;  their  names  are  there  ex- 
pressed, and  you  shall  heare  them  read  toyoo.    They  wen 
to  bee  a  couucell  of  warre  here  within  the  citie.    Thees 
seventeen  men  had  power  to  name  others  to  themselves  to  -^ 
the  number  of  twenty-one,  and  both  were  to  bee  inabled  to*- 
appointe,  not  onely  coltmells  and  captaines,  and  other  iafi^* 
riour  officers  of  an  army,  but  to  appointe  nnd  nominate  k- 
geucrall ;  they  had  power  to  raise  men,  to  raise  armes,  am — 
munition,  and  to  doe  all  thoee  other  things  that  I  told  yoom 
before ;  and  to  lay  taxea  and  impoeitions  to  ratee  msaeys 
aad  to  execute  martiall  law. 

When  they  had  gime  thus  Carre,  ta  the  next  place  the^ 
did  obtaioe  a  warrant  from  the  king,  and  thia  wai  to  Mr. 
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Cbftlloner,  that  h«»  might  receive  monejr  and  pUte  of  all 
thuM  that,  cither  by  viiluDtary  rontnliulKui  cm*  liMin,  would 
furnish  the  kiuf  (at  fAry  called  it)  in  this  n«f:«:ii»itie  of  hit : 
and  thereby  the  king  was  obhged  to  the  rcpajiuent  of  it. 
This  was  ubtaineil. 

By  this  cooieth  in  the  list,  and  what  was  hefure  pnrt  or  the 
designe  cotneth  nuwe  into  act.  The  ritiuns  that  wore 
tmated  with  fruming  of  this  list  bnMight  it  iii,  eirrpt  m 
aome  few  parishes,  aoder  th^Ne  headvs  of  diKuvury  that  I 
fcnn^riy  told  yon  of;  thai  is.  in  evvry  parish,  who  wen* 
right,  and  who  were  indifferent  and  ufiutrail.  and  who  were 
ftversa  ;  and  those  were  brought  to  Mr.  Wullvr's  house  ;  and 
after  they  had  delifcred  that  lint,  the  citizi-iia  ihcii  dfrlared 
themselves  that  nowe  they  had  done  their  part ;  they  lind 
diacovered  to  them  a  fouadatiim  of  strrnglh,  they  did  uipect 
from  lAem  a  fuandalion  of  counlenaiice  and  uuihontie, 
namely,  fnim  both  houses  of  Pailiament ;  and  tliny  did  de- 
clare that  they  would  proceed  no  further  till  thev  knew  the 
names  of  those  memlNTS  of  both  houses  that  shuuhl  joyn 
with  them,  and  should  uuderuke  to  countenance  this  busi- 
nease.  Mr.  Waller  made  (his  answer :  That  hee  did  assure 
them  that  they  should  have  nu'mliera  of  both  JIoukp*,  lM)th 
lotds  and  commons,  to  joyn  with  them  ;  that  heo  himsclfo 
was  but  thf-ir  mouth  ;  that  hte  spoke  not  his  owne  wordKS, 
biit  their  wordes ;  that  hee  was  but  their  agent,  and  did 
thair  worke ;  that  they  should  have  of  the  ablesi,  of  the 
baat,  and  of  the  rreatest  lords,  and  the  greatest  uunjlter — 
■ay,  that  they  sh<»uld  pick  and  chusc  ;  that  they  could  n<it 
wish  fur  a  lord  whom  hee  doubted  not  but  to  procure  them  : 
this  was  the  vaniiie  of  his  b<«sting  to  them  (o  drnwe  thrni 
OB,  and  to  incoorage  them  in  this  plot.  This  lieins  done 
nowe.  and  propounded  by  the  citizens  on  their  part,  so  Mr. 
Waller  prupounded  from  the  lords  divers  qua-ni'V,  questions 
which  had  beene  framed  (us  he  suid)  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mona,  and  in  their  name  hee  did  present  them,  (hat  were 
for  thti  reniorall  of  difficulties,  of  some  oltstrurtions  that 
might  hinder  this  wurke.  Those  queries  were  delivered 
npoo  Tridny  was  se'ennight  to  some  of  the  citizens,  and 
nptm  the  Salnrday  morning  (that  was  .Saturday  se'ennight) 
they  were  retamed  back  ag^ine  with  answers. 

1  shall  now  relate  to  you  both  the  quarries,  and  the  an- 
•weia  that  were  retamed  by  those  of  the  citie. 

The  first  quiarie  was,  What  number  of  men  thfire  were 
arai«d  1  The  answer  was.  That  there  were  a  third  part 
well  anned,  and  a  third  part  with  halltcrts,  and  another 
third  part  with  what  they  could  get,  with  that  that  came 
to  hande. 

The  serond  qnvrie  was.  In  what  places  the  magazines 
were  laide  ?  The  answer  to  that  was.  At  Alderman  Fowks's 
honse,  at  leaden  Hall,  and  at  Guild  Hail. 

The  third  qucrie  was,  Where  the  reiidczvouz  should  bee  7 
The  answer  was.  At  all  the  gates,  at  the  places  of  the  mag- 
•nacs,  m  Cbeapaide,  in  the  Exchange,  and  at  what  other 
plarea  the  lonis  should  thinks  fit. 

Th«  fourth  qu#rie  was,  Where  the  place  of  retreat,  if 
there  should  bee  occasion  T  ThH  aiiswrr  was.  That  they 
had  Uanst«*ad  Downs,  they  had  Ulackheaih  in  proptsitiuii', 
bat  Ihey  did  referre  the  conclusion  of  the  place  t<ithe  lords. 

The  tifih  w.is,  What  colmirs  there  should  bee  ?  To  th  s 
it  sraa  answered,  That  at  every  reudezvoaz  there  should 
baaouluara. 

A  aiith  consideration  was,  By  what  markes  and  tokens 
they  shiiuld  bee  distinguished  from  others,  and  knowe  their 
fnaiids  from  their  enemies  T  To  that  it  was  answered, 
That  they  should  have  white  ribands  or  white  tape. 

Then,  m  the  seventh  place,  it  was  asked.  What  strength 
there  was  within  the  wails,  and  what  strength  withnut  the 
Vsails  7  To  that  it  was  answered,  That  within  the  walls 
there  was.  for  one  with  them,  three  against  them  ;  but  wiih- 
<»ul  the  walia,  for  one  against  them  there  was  five  for  them. 

The  eighth  was,  What  was  to  h«e  done  with  the  Tower? 
The  answer  waa.  That  they  could  conclude  nothing  in  that 


The  ninth  was.  Where  the  chiefs  commanders  dwelt? 
^o  that  they  made  this  answer :  That  erery  parish  could 
WU  what  new  commanders  and  captaines  they  had,  and  who 
Of  ^e  militia  dwelt  in  it. 

The  tenth  and  the  last  was,  What  time  this  should  liee 
Pnt  in  execution  ?  To  that  the  answer  was.  That  the  time 
'«eaa  wh^iily  left  to  the  hmla 

After  these  queries  thos  prupounded  and  answered,  Mas- 
Wr  Waller  told  them  that  hee  would  aiM)uaiule  the  lords 
^eith  thi«e  answers  that  hee  had  received  from  thrm  to  their 
Oa«ries,  and  wished  them  nut  to  liee  irtmbled,  though  the 
JC»rda  duJ  not  yet  declare  themselves,  for  they  could  doe  them 
%a  fftwde  service  in  the  Huuse. 

Being  proceeded  thus  farre,  they  came  then  to  |i>ine  pn*p- 
«ntiona  which  should  heo  put  m  execution,  and  they  were 
these: 

First,  that  they  would  take  into  their  custodie  the  king's 
^haltlreu  that  were  here.    The  second  was,  that  ihey  would 


lay  hcdd  uf  all  thoae  peraooa  that  ihrv  thought  should  bee 
able  to  stand  in  their  way,  or  to  give  them  any  impediment, 
er  at  leaat  of  some  cootiderabla  number  of  them.    It  is  un- 


like that  all  were  named  ;  but  aome  were  named.  Of  the 
Lord's  House  there  was  nanii-d  my  Lonl  Say  and  my  Lord 
Wharttin.  and  liesidcs,  my  iMrd-iiinjnr,  whom  they  ti>ok  into 
their  consideration,  as  the  hf-ude  or  thn  citie.  Therf  w:ui 
named  of  the  IIou«e  of  ('cniiiHiim  Sir  I'hi lip  i^t^p]elon,  Mas- 
ter Hampden,  Master  Strode,  and  thty  did  me  t/u  honour  and 
the  favour  to  name  me  loo. 

When  they  had  taken  into  consideration  the  surpri7a11  of 
these  iiii-mliers  t>f  lioih  Hoiifeca,  they  did  furihrr  takv  into 
their  further  rpMuIution.  that  with  my  lord-iuajur  shoulil  hnve 
b«-ene  seizisd  all  your  mmmiltee  ol  inilitin  ;  they  would  not 
S|>nr0  one  of  them.  They  intended  (urihrr,  thht  they  would 
rt-lraKc  all  prisoners  that  hoii  lieene  cumiuitted  by  the  Par- 
liament, that  they  would  seize  upon  the  mauaziiifs.  and 
that  they  would  nuike  a  declaration  to  satislV  the  |ii>ople. 

There  are  no  dexignea^  bee  they  never  so  ul,  but  Ihiy  doe 
put  on  a  maxke  of  tome  goode  ;  for  betteizt  that  that  t*  ah- 
tolutely  and  apparently  t//,  there  ie  no  congmitie  with  the 
viJl  of  man,  and  therefore  the  worst  of  evills  are  undertaktH 
under  a  shadov:  and  a  shew  of  goodnesse.  Thus  declar.itious 
must  bee  set  out,  to  make  ihu  people  Iwleeve  that  they  stood 
up  for  the  preservation  of  religion  ;  for  the  preservation  of 
the  king's  prrrogatice,  of  the  liberiies  of  the  subject^  of  this 
priviledges  of  rarliament ;  and  of  these  one  thousand  were 
to  bee  printed  ;  thny  were  to  bee  set  U|Hin  p<istrs  and  gates 
in  the  must  considnrable  and  oncn  places:  and  they  were 
to  bee  dispersed  as  much  as  they  could  ihomw  the  cilia 
against  the  lime  it  should  bee  put  in  execution.  This  was 
done  upon  Saturday  last  was  be'cnnight,  in  the  morning. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  they  thought  fit  to  give  intelli- 
gence to  the  courte  of  what  pruceethugs  they  had  made 
hrre,  and  tliereupon  Master  Ha^l  hee  was  sent  tti  Oxford 
that  very  Saturday  in  the  aftismoon  fmm  Master  Waller's 
house.  There  were  two  messages  sent  by  him,  for  this 
maine  designo  they  would  not  trust  in  writing.  The  first 
message  was  from  Master  Waller :  it  was,  that  hee  should 
tell  my  Lord  of  Falkland  that  bee  would  giv<*  him  a  mora 
full  notice  of  the  great  busiuesse  very  speedily  ;  the  otlier 
message  from  Master  Tonikins.  and  that  was,  that  the  de- 
signe was  nowe  come  to  goode  nialuritie  ;  that  they  had  so 
strong  a  partie  in  the  citie,  that,  thongh  it  were  discovered, 
yet  they  would  bee  able  to  put  it  in  execution.  They  prom- 
ised also  to  give  notice  to  the  king  of  the  very  day.  and,  if 
it  were  possible,  of  the  very  hour,  wherein  this  should  bee 
nut  in  execution  ;  and  then  they  d:d  desire,  that  when  thrj 
had  seized  u|x>n  the  outworkes.that  there  might  sruno  par- 
tie  of  the  king's  army  coine  up  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
citie,  who,  upon  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  must  bee 
admitted  into  the  citio.  These  wi:re  the  foure  iMjinles  uinm 
which  the  message  did  consist,  which  was  sent  from  \Iss- 
ter  Toinkius  to  my  Lord  of  Falklind  by  Master  HvzhI.  To 
both  these  messages  my  Lord  of  Falkland  returned  an  an- 
swer by  wonl  of  mouth.  They  kept  themselves  so  cli»fccly 
that  they  durst  not  ventun*  to  write  ;  but  hee  bid  the  mes- 
senger to  tell  Master  Waller,  Master  Tomkins,  and  Master 
Hampden  (a  gentleman  that  was  sent  up  with  a  message 
from  the  king,  and  remained  here  in  towne  to  agitate  this 
Imsinesse,  and  made  that  use  of  his  being  hrre  in  iowne)  that 
hee  could  not  well  write,  but  di<i  excuse  hiinselfe,  but  pray- 
ed them  that  they  would  use  all  possible  haste  in  the  niaiue 
bosinesse. 

Master  Waller,  having  plotted  it  and  brought  it  on  thus 
farre,  nowe  began  to  ihinke  of  putting  it  further  ;  and  the 
Tuesday  following  this  Saturday,  which  was  Tuesday  was 
se'ennight,  in  the  evening,  utter  hee  cauie  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings. Master  Tomkins  nod  hee  being  t<igether,  heo  told  Mus- 
ter Tomkins  that  the  very  next  morning,  that  was  Weilnes- 
day,  the  fast  day,  hee  should  goe  to  my  Lord  of  Holland  and 
acquainte  him  with  this  plot,  disonlfer  so  much  to  him  as 
hee  thonght  fit,  that  hee  himselfc  would  goe  to  mmw  otl.ei 
lords,  and  doe  the  like.  This  waa  the  Tuesday  night,  in 
which  cmference  they  hod  put  on  that  confidence  in  expec 
tation  of  successe  in  this  plot,  that  Master  Waller  broke  out 
with  a  great  oalhe,  to  alTirnie,  that  if  they  did  carry  thia 
thmoghnut.  then  we  will  have  any  thing.  This  hee  spake 
to  Master  Tomkins  with  a  very  great  dcall  of  eaniestnosse 
and  assurance.  So  farre  (hey  went  mi  in  hope  and  expec- 
tation;  but  hero  they  were  cut  short.  That  very  night 
there  were  warrants  issued  (upon  some  discoveries  that 
were  made  of  this  plot)  to  the  lord-major  and  to  the  sheritfes 
here,  which  they  did  exei^ute  with  so  much  diligence  and 
care  uf  the  g«Mide  of  the  ciiie,  that  the  next  morning,  when 
Master  Tomkins  and  Mtster  Wallcrshould  have  gone  about 
their  busiuesse,  they  were  apprehended,  and  the  rest  ot  the 
citizens,  divers  of  them  ;  but  iM>me  escaped. 

Thus  farre  1  have  discovered  to  you  the  materials  and  the 
lincnments  of  this  michievous  drAigne  ;  you  shall  nowe  bee 
pleased  to  heare  ttie  proofes  and  the  c«infessions  out  of  whicn 
this  narration  doih  arise,  and  thut  will  make  all  this  goods 
to  you  tlut  I  have  said ;  and  after  those  are  read,  I  shall 
then  tell  you  what  hath  beene  done  since  in  the  House  ol 
Commons,  somewhat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  whnt  else 
is  in  pn>position  to  bee  offered  to  you  fn»m  the  Huuse  ol 
Commons ;  but  I  shall  desire  you  first  that  you  ma/  bit 
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fallf  coDTinoed  of  the  gnti  Roodnene  of  God  in  ducorery 
of  this  plot,  and  the  troth  of  these  things  that  1  have  nio- 
ken  to  yoa,  that  you  will  heare  the  eridence  of  the  pmofeSf 
and  then  we  shall  gue  on  to  those  other  things  which  we 
have  in  charge. 

The  proofes  having  beene  read,  Mr.  Pym  proceeded  thus : 

Gentlemen,  we  have  held  you  long  ;  you  are  nowe  almoet 
come  to  the  end  of  your  trouble.  I  am  to  deliver  to  you 
some  short  observations  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  then  to 
■cquainte  you  with  the  resolutions  thereupon,  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  to  conclude  with  a  few  desires 
from  them  to  you. 

The  observations  are  these :  First,  I  am  to  observe  to  you 
the  eontrarietie  betwiit  the  pretences  with  which  this  do- 
■igne  hath  beene  mark'd  and  the  truth.  One  of  the  pre- 
tences was  peace  ;  the  truth  was  blood  and  violence.  An- 
other of  the  pretences  was  the  preserving  of  proprietie ;  the 
truth  was  the  iotroduciog  of  tyranny  and  slavery,  which 
leaves  no  man  master  of  sny  thing  bee  hath. 

A  second  obeervntion  is  this:  The  unuaturall  way  by 
which  they  meant  to  cnmpasae  this  wicked  dcsigne :  that 
was  to  dcMtroy  the  Parliament  by  the  members  of  Parlimment^ 
and  then,  by  the  emrcoMse  and  shadow  of  a  Farlutment^  to 
destroy  the  kingdome.  What  is  a  Parliament  but  aearcasse 
when  thefreedome  of  it  is  suppressed?  when  those  shall  bee 
taken  away  by  violence  that  can  or  will  oppose^  and  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  intentions  f  The  high  courts  of  Parliament 
is  the  most  certaine  and  constant  guardian  of  libertie  ;  but 
if  it  bee  deprived  of  its  owne  libertie^  it  is  left  without  life 
wpoiwer  to  keepe  the  hbertie  of  others.  If  they  should  bring 
a  Parliament  to  bee  suliject  to  the  king's  pleasure,  to  bee 
correspondent  (as  they  call  it)  to  his  will,  in  the  middest  of 
■nch  evill  connsells  which  nowe  are  predominant,  there 
wcmld  little  or  no  cure  bee  left ;  but  all  things  that  are  most 
mischievous  would  then  seeme  to  bee  done  by  law  and  au- 
thoritie. 

The  third  obaervmlion  is  this :  With  what  an  evill  oon- 
seience  these  men  undertooke  this  works.  They  that  pre- 
tended to  take  armes  to  defend  their  owne  proprietie,  obtain- 
ed a  commission  to  violate  the  proprietie  of  others ;  they 
would  take  the  assertion  of  the  lawes  of  the  lands,  but  aa- 
■nmed  to  them  such  a  power  as  was  most  contrarjr  tu  that 
law — to  seize  upon  their  persons  witbout  due  processe,  to 
impose  upon  their  estates  without  consent,  to  take  away 
•ome  lives  by  the  law  martiall ;  and  besides  all  this,  with- 
out any  commission  they  intended  to  alter  the  government 
of  the  citie,  which  is  nowe  governed  by  your  owne  eouncell, 
and  by  a  magistrate  chosen  by  yourselves— then  to  bee  gov- 
erned br  TioleDce. 

The  loorth  obeervation  is  this :  That  the  mischievous  ef- 
fect of  this  designe  would  not  have  ceased  in  the  first  nieht*s 
worke.  All  the  godly  part  in  the  kinrdome,  tUl  (aithfuU 
aainisters  especially,  would  have  beeoe  left  nut  onely  to  the 
■com  and  reproach,  but  to  the  hatred,  malice,  and  crueltie 
of  the  Papists  and  malignants. 

The  fifth  and  last  observation  I  shall  make  to  yon  is  this : 
That  this  matter  was  prosecuted  in  part,  and  agitated  and 
promoted  by  those  that  were  sent  from  the  king,  and  seem- 
ed to  bee  messengers  of  paace  ;  and  while  we  should  bee 
ftmaxed  with  pretences  of  gracious  messages  to  propose 
peace,  this  villanous  project,  which  should  have  set  you  all 
tn  blood,  was  promoted  by  -those  messengers,  and  should 
luve  beene  put  in  execution  very  sh«irtly  after.  This  is  ail 
I  shall  trouble  you  with  by  way  of  observation. 

The  matters  resolved  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
tliese  things :  First,  that  there  bee  publike  tkanlugiving  to 
God,  both  in  the  citie  and  throughout  the  kingdome,  for 
this  great  deliverance^  tliat  a  neare  day  bee  appointed  for 
the  citie,  the  ParUwaeat,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  a 
convenient  day  for  odier  parts  of  the  kingdome.  The  next 
thing  resolved  on  was,  that  the  House  of  Peeres,  they  shonld 
bee  made  acquainted  with  these  proofes,  and  with  all  this 
discovery,  which  hath  beene  done  accordingly.  It  was 
likewise  resolved  that  there  should  bee  a  covenant  made, 
whereby  we  should  both  testifjr  our  detestation  of  this  mis- 
chievous plot,  and  joyne  ourselves  more  closely  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  common  interest  of  the  Church  and  Commou- 
wealth,  in  religion  and  libertie,  which  are  still  in  great 
danger,  and  would  have  beene  utterly  subverted  if  this  proj- 
ect had  taken  elTect.  It  was  resolved,  in  the  fourth  place, 
which  is  nowe  partly  executed,  that  this  should  bee  commu- 
nicated to  you  of  the  citie,  that  so,  as  you  have  a  great  part 
in  the  blessing,  you  may  doe  your  part  in  the  dutie  of  thank- 
folnesse,  together  with  us.  It  is  further  resolved,  that  it 
■hall  bee  communicated  to  the  armie,  that  they  likewise  take 
notice  of  this  (jreat  mercy  of  God,  and  jo^e  with  us,  both 
in  the  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  protestation  and  coveaaat, 
u  we  shall  likewise  desire  you  of  the  citie  to  doe. 

Then  we  are  commanded  to  give  thankes  to  my  lonl-ma- 
jOT;  to  the  sheriffes,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  oiBcers  of  the 
dtie,  f«r  their  great  care  in  the  apprehending  of  these  per^ 
■ens,  in  guarding  the  peace  and  the  quiel  of  the  citie. 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thankes  lo  those  gentiemen  that 


We  are  likewise  to  give  thankes.  lo  those  gen 
knve  had  the  custody  m  these  prisoners.    We  k 
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not  but  bee  a  trouUe  to  them ;  there  was  no  meanee  to 
keepe  them  safe  from  messages  one  to  another,  and  from 
speeches,  but  by  suck  a  way  ca  putting  them  in  honest  men's 
handes.  The  House  of  Commons  Imve  conumuided  as  to 
give  them  speciall  thankes  that  they  vrould  undertake  this 
care,  and  to  assure  them  that  thev  will  see  them  fully  rec- 
ompensed for  all  the  trouble  and  charge  they  ahall  uudergoe 
by  it. 

And  we  are  to  give  yon  thankes,  which  are  the  citixene 
of  this  citie,  for  your  goode  affections  to  the  publike  cause, 
and  fur  your  continusll  bountie  for  the  support  of  it. 

Thus  farre  we  are  enjoy  ned  by  the  resolution  of  the  Hoose. 
Now  we  are  further  to  intreate  you  to  heare  both  the  cove* 
nants:  you  shall  thereby  knowe  to  what  we  have  bound 
oumlves,  and  to  what  we  desire  you  should  bee  boond. 
There  are  two  covenants,  that  is,  one  proper  for  the  houses 
of  Parliament,  which  hath  beene  taken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  bv  all  the  members,  by  those  feutleuen  that  are 
named  in  those  examinations  to  have  brene  privy  to  this 
plot,  which  they  all  have  disavowed  ;  and  the  other  cove- 
nant is  to  bee  taken  by  all  the  other  pert  of  the  kingdome, 
by  the  citiaens,  by  the  armie,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gen- 
erally in  all  places. 

The  draught  of  these  two  covenants  we  shall  communi- 
cste  to  you ;  the  House  of  Lords,  they  have  had  them  al- 
ready, and  have  taken  them  into  consideration ;  and  we 
heare  they  doe  resolve  that  which  is  appointed  for  them 
shall  bee  taken  by  the  members  of  that  House. 

We  are  further  to  desire  you  that  you  would  bee  eervice- 
able  to  the  Divine  providence,  to  God's  sreat  mercy  to  thie 
citie  and  the  whole  kingdome.  God  doth  not  onrly  doe 
roode,  but  thereby  gives  assurance  tiiat  hee  will  doe  goode. 
Ilis  mercies,  they  are  comforts  for  the  present,  they  are 


pledges  for  the  future  ;  but  yet  our  care  most  not  cease. 

We  are  to  desire  that  you  would  keepe  Tour  guardes,  an 
look  well  to  your  citie,  and  that  yon  would  finde  out  theee* 


evill  members  that  are  among  you,  as  neare  as  may  bee,  thai 
so  for  the  time  to  come  this  plot  may  bee  prevented,  as 
hitherto  hath  beeoe  stopped  ;  foroutordoubtall  the  maiif- 
nity  is  not  drawne  out  of  them,  though  the  present  oppor- 
tunitic  is  hindered  for  the  present  of  putting  it  in  exeootioa. 

1  am  to  tell  you  further,  that  in  desire  to  winne  thoee  that 
shall  bee  taken  with  remurse  fur  this  wicked  deeigne  and 
conspiracy,  it  is  resolved,  that  if  any  man  ahall  ooae  in  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  this  present  June,  and  freely  oonfesee 
his  fault,  and  what  hee  knowes  of  this  conspiracy,  that  hee 
shall  have  a  full,  and  free,  and  plenary  pardon  (or  the  time 
to  come,  except  those  that  srs  already  or  fled.  1  say,  those 
that  come  in  voluntarily  shall  bee  pardoned. 

Your  care  and  our  care,  they  will  bee  all  little  eaongh ; 
we  hope  God's  blessing  will  bee  so  upon  then  both,  uiat 
you  shall  bee  restored  to  a  full  peace,  and  that  in  the  aesnn 
time  you  shall  enjoy  such  a  degree  of  aafetie  and  j 
as  may  make  way  to  it. 


B. 
Some  Extracts  from  Thb  Sbnsb  OF  THB  Hooss,  er  tik 
Opinton  of  some  Lords  and  Common*  concerning  Aa  Lm- 
doners*  Petition  for  Peace.     Oxford  ;  frinUi  bp  tike  (W- 
wersity  PrinieTt  Leonard  lackfUlL 
^  Give  ear,  beloved  Londoners— 
Fie !  fie  !  you  shame  ns  all ! 
Your  rising  np  for  peace  will  make 

The  Close  Committee  fall. 
Wontler  you  should  aske  for  that 
Which  they  must  needs  deny : 
Here's  thirtie  swears  they'll  have  no  penee. 
And  bid  me  tell  yon  why." 

A  number  of  lords  are  then  represented  giving  wmmm 
against  peace.    Thus : 

*'  *  First,  111  no  peace,*  says  Eaeex, 
*  For  my  chaplin  says  'tis  sinnef 
To  lose  a  jCIOO  a  dav 

Juet  when  my  wife  lies  inn ; 
They  cry,  God  bless  yonr  exeeUeaet ; 

But  if  I  loee  my  place, 
They'll  call  me  rebell,  popular  aaee. 
And  eudtold  to  my  face.' " 
Ac        Ac.        Ae. 

Their  loidahipe  disposed  of,  the  lending  aenibnn  of  An 
lower  Ilonse  follow  with  similar  renaons: 

*' '  My  venom  swels,'  quoth  Hollia,^ 
'  And  that  his  majeslie  knowes ;' 
*  And  I,'  quoth  Hampden,  *  feteh  thn  Sonli^ 
Whence  all  this  miscbiefe  grnweSi^ 


'  I  am  an  ease,*  quoth  Haxlericgn, 
,  *  But  yet  Tme  deepe  i'  th'  ntat  / 
<  And  V  quoU^  Stroud,  *  can  lyn  m  I 
Aa  Bfaater  Pya  can  trott.*^ 
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«B«t  V  VDfllli  Pyvt 'tout  lifAwr  mm, 

And  all  joar  drodcerj  dus. 
Haw  Bade  goode  apeeckes  for  B7B«lf«| 

Aad  phviJedges  for  yoQ : 
1  rit.  aad  can  lonka  dofama  on  maa, 

Whilat  otbera  ble«le  and  fight ; 
1  aata  their  lordahipa'  maata  by  day, 

Aad  five  it  their  wivaa  1^  nif ht.' 

*Za«Bd«,*  aud  Beazy  Ifartia. 
*  Wei  have  no  aoooauBodatifln ; 
]>*Ta  aoC  kaowe  *twM  I  that  tore 

His  BM|je8tia*k  proclamation  T 
h  the  Hooee  I  epake  hif  h  tnaaon ; 

Vwt  uU  both  lande  aad  leaee  ; 
Naj.  I  ehaU  then  have  bat  three  *  *  *, 
A  poK  npan  this  peaee.* 
«  *  * 

•  Who  talks  of  paaoa,' qwith  Lodlow, 
'  Hath  neither  eeaae  nor  reason. 
Far  I  ne'er  make  i*  th'  Uooae  bat  onoa, 

Aad  than  1  qioka  hif  h  treaeon ; 
Tear  Beaninc  was  as  bod  as  mine — 

Yom.  BttBt  defrad  ny  speech. 
Or  ebe  yonll  Bake  By  month  aa  tum*d 

Am  was  ay  father's  *  *  «.' 
'  Tea  see  (bekrred  LoBdoners) 

Tonr  peaee  is  oat  of  seaeca. 
For  whi»  yon  haTo  the  senee  of  th*  Hooae 

And  every  nieari}er*s  raaeon. 
Oh,  doe  nut  stand  for  peace,  then. 

For,  tmat  bm,  if  yoa  doe. 
Bach  eonnty  of  the  kiagdome  will 

Xiae  np  ajid  doe  so  too." 


Catmm  SeUct  Okser—tiotu  on  Of  tnerml  Ogictt  and  Ofi- 
tmm  lit  MiktU  a/  EngioHd,  with  ike  Pomer  ofth*  Par- 
hanest  fa  raue  tkt  mm*  ma  tktf  tkail  ptig%  »xpedieHt, 
*c    CmUteted  cad  fmmd  mmemg  the  Paper*  of  the  Imie 

Mr.Jekm  PfWk,amember  of  Ike  Ho        '"  

Btkrctf- 1641.    MS. 


E/oiur  o/  Cofwmot,     Writ 


Win  kinaa  were  first  ordained  in  this  realm,  the  king- 
ion  woe  diTMod  into  forty  portions,  and  erery  one  of  those 
pitioni  or  eonnties  was  ctmunitted  to  some  earl,  to  govern 
ssd  dcfead  it  agaiaat  the  enemies  of  the  realm.  Mirror  of 
Jasiice,p.  8. 

These  earU,  after  they  received  their  goremment  in  each 
OMaty,  dinded  them  iato  centanans  or  hundreds ;  and  in 
tferr  hvadxad  was  appoiated  a  centahan  or  constable,  who 
kad  hts  portion  and  limits  asairaed  him  to  keep  and  defend 
vith  the  power  of  the  huadred,  and  were  to  be  ready,  npon 
ill  ahxBa,  with  their  arms,  against  the  comoum  enemy. 
These,  in  aonw  plaeae,  are  called  wapeatakcs,  which,  in 
Frsach,  doth  mgnifr  taking  of  arms.  Mirror,  p.  10.  19 
Beary  8,  folio  16,11 

King  Alfred  first  ordained  two  ParliamenU  to  be  kept 
ofcry  year  for  tha  govemaent  of  the  people,  where  they 
were  to  receive  laws  aad  jastice.    Mirror,  p.  10,  II. 

The  Peers,  in  i^rliameat,  vrere  to  judge  of  sll  wrongs 
daae  by  the  king  to  any  of  his  safajects.    Mirror,  p.  9. 

The  sndcttt  manner  of  chonaiag  and  appointing  of  officers 
nas  by  those  over  whoas  their  johsdiotion  eztei^ed. 

xasTiifcxa. 

I.  TjithiagBnn :  Thia  iBn  waa,  and  atthteday  is,  chosen 
^  the  aca  of  hie  own  tythiag,  and  by  them  preeented  to 
ttis  bet,  to  be  avmrn  for  the  tme  execntion  of  his  office. 

t.  CoastaUe :  Thia  officer  ie  ehoeen  by  the  inhabitanta, 
nhe  sie  to  be  goremed  by  him,  and  thoee  of  the  place  where 
httjensdidiott  liath,  and  preeented  onto  the  leet  to  be 


1  Coroner:  Thia  officer  hath  jariadiction  within  the 
whole  oonnty,  nnd  therefore  was  cboeen  by  the  freeholders 
of  ths  cooaty  in  tha  oonnty  ooart.  Cook's  Magna  Charta, 
f.  Hi,  175,466. 

4.  Sach  aa  had  dmrga  to  ponieh  soch  aa  were  violaten 
^  Msgna  Charta  :  Theee  were  ehoeen  in  the  county  court, 
lisppeareth  by  etat.  fS  Ed.  1,  e.  1,  17. 

)•  Sheiiffii :  wen  in  time  past,  and  by  tha  common  Inw, 
to  bs  ehoeen  likawtaa  in  tha  county  court.  Lamb.  Saxon 
Uns,  fa.  IM,  olat.  M  Sd.  1,  e.  8,  IS.  Cook's  Magoa 
Cbarta,  ITS,  UO.    Minor,  p.  8. 

C  Ucntennnte  «f  eonntaea  (anciently  known  bv  the  name 
«  Aimiee*)  were  ehoeen  in  the  county  court  (which  Cocrf^ 
■FW  Magan  Cbnrta,  p.  69,  calb  the  Folkmote).  ' 
Isna  Uwa,  fclio  116.    Mirror,  ^  8, 11,  IS. 

7.  Madera  and  baaUffih  in  boroogha  and  toi 
■a  ehoeen  hy  the  eomwanlty  of  tha  saa 
•iihia  their  JnriadiotioQ. 

1  CaaaamMB  of  tha  paaea  wvfa  nekntly  chowa  by 


the  freeholders  in  the  county  court.    Cook*s  Magna  CharCn. 
556,  Ac.  ^ 

9.  Knights  for  the  Parliament  are  to  be  ehoeen  in  the 
county  court.  sUt.  7  H.  4,  cap.  15  ;  1  H.  5,  cap.  1 ;  8  H.  6, 
cap.  7  :  10  H.  0,  cap.  S. 

10.  Verderers  of  the  forest  are  chosen  within  their  jnria* 
diction  by  the  inhabitants.     Cwik's  Magna  Charta,  559. 

11.  Admirals,  being  the  sherifls  of  the  counties,  as  Sel- 
den,  in  his  Mare  Clausum,  p.  169,  188,  affirms,  must  be 
ehoeen  aa  the  sherilb  were,  viz.,  in  the  county  court.  But 
the  Pariianient  of  R.  S,  folio  29,  saith  they  are  ehoeen  in 
the  Parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the  realm,  lie- 
cnoee  they  had  the  defence  of  the  realm  by  sea  committed 
nnto  them. 

13.  The  capuin  of  Calais,  viz.,  Richard,  earl  of  War^ 
nrick,  in  the  time  of  Henry  0,  refused  to  give  up  his  cap* 
tainship  of  Calais  unto  the  king  because  he  received  it  in 
Parliament.    Cowel's  Interpreter,  in  the  word  Parliament. 

IS.  The  Lonl-diancellor,  to  whom  is  committed  the  great 
aeal  of  England,  being  the  publick  faith  of  the  kingdmn, 
wee  in  former  times  chosen  in  Parliament.  Lamb.  Archeion. 
p.  48.    Dan.  Chnmicle,  p.  1S9,  148,  195. 

14.  Ijord-treaaurer,  an  oflkcr  to  whom  is  of  trust  oom- 
mitted  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  was,  in  like  manner, 
ehoeen  in  Parliament. 

15.  Chief-justice,  an  officer  unto  whom  is  committed  tha 
administration  of  the  justice  of  the  realm,  vraa  chosen  in  Par* 
lianent.    Lamb.  Archeion,  p.  48,  «f  ««|»rA. 

Anno  15  Bd.  3d.  The  king  was  petitioned  in  Parliament 
that  the  high  officeiv  of  the  kingdom  mirht,  as  in  former 
timee,  be  ehoeen  in  Parliament.  To  which  the  king  yield- 
ed, that  they  should  be  swum  in  Parliament.  Dan.  Chnm- 
iele,  p.  195.    Qusre  the  Parliament  roll  and  petitions. 

And  it  appeareth  by  a  printed  statute.  Anno  15  Ed.  3, 
«ap.  S,  that  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom  were  sworn  to 
Baintain  Magna  Charta. 

10.  The  great  council  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  namely, 
the  ParHament,  is  chosen  by  the  Commons ;  far  they  choose 
the  knights  aiMi  dtiseas,  and  burgesses,  or  barons,  for  so 
tha  citizens  were  anciently  called ;  and  the  cinque-ports  re- 
tain that  name  to  this  day. 

And  this  was,  as  I  conceive,  the  anrientest  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  for  chooeing  of  their  oflk»n. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  requisite  to  inquire  which  ot 
these  officers  are  now  altered,  and  by  what  authority. 

And,  first,  of  sheriflb.  The  choice  ot  sheriflfii  was  first 
taken  from  the  freeholders  by  the  statute  of  9  Edward  9, 
and  the  chmce  of  them  committed  to  the  lord-cfaanrcUor, 
treasurer,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  tha  justices  of 
either  bench.    Cook's  Magna  Charta,  p.  559. 

This  electicn  is  to  be  made  the  morrow  after  All-Soula- 
Dav,  in  the  Exchequer,  by  sutute  14  Edward  S,  c.  7. 

Quare  1.  If  they  chooee  none  at  that  day  and  place,  but 
at  some  other  time,  whether  the  choice  be  good  T  Or  if  ha 
be  ehoeen  by  any  other  T 

Objection.  The  king  himeelf  dnth  usually  make  and  v^ 
point  shenfb  in  every  oounty  by  his  prerogative. 

Solution.  It  hath  been  arreed  by  all  tlie  judges  that  the 
king  cannot  appiiint  any  other  to  be  shenfTtnan  such  as  are 
named  and  ehoeen  according  to  the  statute  of  Lincoln 
Cook's  Magna  Charta,  p.  559. 

If  ao,  then  it  la  qnestioaable  whether  the  making  of  Mr. 
Hastings  sheriff  of  Leicestershire  be  warrantable  by  law  or 
nocf 

Qttcre  S.  If  no  sheriff  be  legally  ehoeen,  whether  the  free- 
holders  of  the  oounty  shall  not  chooee  one,  as  they  were 
necnstomed  before  the  making  of  tha  aUt.  of  9  Ed.  S,  for  thest 


1.  If  there  be  no  sheriff  lagnlly  bhoson,  there  will  be  a 
fiulure  of  justice,  which  the  law  wiU  not  permit. 

S.  Becaoae  the  statute  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  therefore 
doCh  not  altogether  take  away  their  power  of  chooeing,  be 
cause  affirmative  atatntes  do  not  alter  the  common  law. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  choice  of  justices  of  ths  pence, 
who,  as  they  are  commissionen  of  the  peace,  are  not 
officers  by  the  common  law ;  and  therefore  this  caaa 
will  diffor  in  some  respects  from  the  former,  it  being  an 
office  created  by  atatute. 

1.  I  conceive  that  no  court  may  be  erected  without  tha 
anthoritr  oH  Parliament ;  for  the  court  of  first-fruits  was 
erected  b>  stat.  3S  Henry  8,  cap.  45 ;  the  court  of  wards  by 
sUt.  SS  Hen.  8,  nnp.  40  ;  the  court  of  justice  in  Wales  by 
Stat.  34  H.  8,  e.  0 ;  and  power  to  erect  courts  given  1.  Mar. 
see.  9,  cap.  10.  And  it  was  resolved  in  this  Parliament,  at 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  that  the  court  at  York  was 
against  Uw,  albeit  it  hath  hnd  continuance  these  hundred 
years,  becavse  it  was  not  erected  by  Parliament. 

And  ittstiees  of  the  peace,  being  judges  of  record,  were 
fbet  oidained  by  atatute,  as  appeareth  by  18  Ed.  3,  cap.  t, 
nnd  34  Ed.  3,  cap.  I ;  with  such  other  additions  of  power 
aa  later  scatntee  have  givea  unto  them. 

Juaticee  of  the  peace,  then,  haviitf  their  being  by  virtna 
of  the  etntate  law,  they  are  to  be  ordained  in  the  aama  man 
■ar  «i  tha  atatotaa  pcaaohbad,  and  not  otharwiaa. 
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1.  After  their  Cint  inslitntion,  the  slatutea  did  leave  the 
choice  of  them  iiidofiaitely  in  the  crown,  as  1  conceive,  un- 
til the  statute  of  12  R.  2,  *2T ;  whirh  eutute  doth  instruct 
the  chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  steward 
mnd  cbaniberlain  o(  the  king's  house,  the  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
the  justices  of  both  bcnrhcs,  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
others,  to  name  and  make  thcin. 

8.  Qthur  statutes  do  appoint  what  persons  shall  be  chosen 
to  be  justices  of  the  peace  ;  namely,  such  as  reside  in  the 
same  county  where  they  are  justices  of  peace,  as  stnt.  12, 
R.  2,  c.  10.  And  they  iniist  b<>  of  the  most  suflBcieut  knights, 
esquires,  and  irentlenien  of  the  same  oiuuty.  st«t.  17,  Rich. 
S,  10 ;  and  dwelling  in  the  same  county,  9  H.  5,  stat.  2, 
cap.  1  (except  lords  and  justices  of  assizes).  Upon  this  last 
•latute.  It  may  Ihs  duubted  if  choitre  may  be  made  of  any 
lords  and  justices  of  assizes  which  have  do  residence  or  es- 
tate in  the  county  where  they  are  so  made  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  which,  if  it  doth,  it  doth  repeal  all  former  statutes 
which  confine  thum  to  such  persons  as  are  of  the  same  coun- 
tjt  which  I  conceive  is  against  their  meaniiig,for  that  stat- 
ute doth  only  dispense  with  the  residence  of  loixis  and  jus- 
tices of  assize,  because  men  of  the  same  county,  iuhmbitini^ 
in  the  county  whore  they  are  justices  of  peace,  in  rep^axd  of 
their  other  employments  in  the  Comitionwealth  which  ne- 
ceasarily  requireth  therr  absence,  and  so  it  amounteth  only 
to  a  dispensation  for  their  residency. 

Objection.  The  common  practice  is,  that  the  lord-keeper 
doth  appoint  whom  he  pleases,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
■utute  of  18  Ilenry  0,  cap.  1. 

Sohttiom.  True,  such  is  the  practice ;  bat  the  doubt  i«, 
how  warrantable  his  act  is ;  for  the  statute  of  18  U.  6  duth 
give  the  lord-chnncellor  (alone  by  himselO  no  other  power 
bat  in  case  there  be  no  men  of  sufficiency  in  the  county, 
and  where  none  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  are  to  be 
found  ;  for,  in  such  case,  he  hath  power  to  appoint  such  as 
he  conceives  are  men  most  fit.  But,  in  case  there  are  men 
of  sufficient  estates  in  the  county  to  be  found,  he  must  join 
with  the  others  mentioned  in  the  statute,  viz.,  the  treasurer, 

Erivy-seal,  dec,  who  have  a  joint  and  undivided  power  with 
im. 

If  this  lie  so,  then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Lord- 
Tisrount  Falkland,  being  no  peer  of  the  realm.  Sir  Peter 
Miche,  Sir  Edward  Nichols,  or  late  put  into  the  commission 
of  the  peace  ia  many  counties  of  this  kingdom,  are,  by  the 
law,  capable  of  being  justices  of  the  peace  in  those  counties 
where  they  dn  not  reside.     Et  sic  de  timiUlnu. 

Qua-re,  also,  whether  a  justice  of  the  peace,  being  once 
legally  chosen  according  to  the  statute  before  mentioned, 
m^y  be  put  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord-keeper  aloae, 
without  any  just  cause  alkileed  ;  for,  being  a  justice  of  rec- 
ord, whether  tome  matter  of  record  must  not  appear  to  dis- 
able him  T  ftr,  being  settled  by  law,  he  ia  to  be  displaced  by 
law,  aad  Mt  upon  displeasure  or  surmise. 

3.  A  third  officer  is  the  lieutenants  in  every  coanty,  in 
former  times  known  (for  the  name  only  is  oat  of  use)  by  the 
name  of  horetoch.  Lamb.  Saxon  Laws,  fol.  130.  And  here 
will  fall  into  debate  the  ordinance  in  Parliament  about  the 
settling  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom. 

The  choice  of  these,  as  .was  formerly  mentioned,  was  by 
the  freeholders  in  the  coanty  court ;  but  of  later  times  they 
have  exercised  the  same  power,  being  appointed  by  the 
kintf,  under  the  shadow  of  his  prerogative. 

First,  it  is  to  be  demanded  whether  the  king's  prerogative 
can  take  away  that  ancient  right  which  the  subjecu  had  by 
law  invested  in  thum  1  If  so,  then  the  king,  by  his  prerog- 
ative, may  do  wrong,  which  is  contrary  to  a  maxim  in  law. 
FoneKque,  de  Legibi%  Ac,  fol.  25.  If  not,  then  whether 
the  power  of  choosing'  a  lieutenant,  or  hcretoch,  doth  not 
yet  remain  in  the  subject,  so  as  they  may  now  choose  one 
as  well  and  by  the  same  right  they  did  in  former  tiroes  } 

If  freeholders  of  a  county  may  yet  choose,  then  I  conceive 
the  Parliament,  being  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  may  appoint  lieutenants;  because  they  include 
them,  or,  at  least,  they  are  not  excluded  from  sach  apower, 
no  more  than  where  the  stntotc,  giving  power  unto  justices 
of  peace  to  inquire  of  a  not,  doth  exclude  the  power  of  the 
King's  Bench,  which  no  man  will  affirm.  And  therefore 
the  iirdinance  of  the  militia  is  legal. 

That  the  Parliament  hath  power  to  make  an  ordinance 
may  t>e  proved  (i  minori.     For, 

If  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  without  any  custom  to  en- 
able them,  may  make  an  oniiiiance  or  bye-law  for  the  rep- 
aration of  their  church,  highway,  or  bridge  in  decay,  or  any 
the  hke  thing,  being  for  their  publick  gihid,  and  upon  a  pe- 
cuniary  |iain  in  case  of  neglect,  and  if  it  be  made  by  the 
greater  part,  that  it  shall  bind  all  within  the  town,  as  hath 
been  agreed  for  law.  44  Ed.  3,  fol.  19 ;  Cook,  hb.  5,  fol. 
63  ;  the  Chamberlain  of  London's  case  ;  Clarke's  case ;  and 
JefTerves's  case,  ibid.,  fol.  64,  65. 

-lin*  '***"'**'P  **  amerced,  and  the  neighbours,  by  assent, 
^J^  -r*^?  *  certain  sum  upon  every  inhabitant,  and  agree 


t  if  it  be  not  paid  by  such  a  day,  that  oertain 
-«tn  assigned  shall  distrain  :  and,  in  this  case,  w 
p  M  lawfoL    Doctor  v.  Student,  (bl.  74,  6,  cap.  9. 


I,  thedJe- 


If  a  bye-law  that  evify  ooe  that  holUeth  land  shall  pay 
one  penny  towards  the  reparation  of  a  church,  and,  for  noa- 
paynient,  shall  forfeit  to  the  churchwardens  twenty  shillings, 
be  good  and  doth  bind,  as  the  book  saith,  91  H.  7,  fol.  20, 
holdeth. 

If  a  town  make  bye-laws,  and  they  shall  bind  every  one 
of  the  town,  if  it  be  fur  tho  common  Rood,  as  11  H.  7,  fol. 
14,  then,  by  the  same  reason,  may  the  Parliament  make  or- 
dinauces  and  bye-laws  for  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom, 
as  shall  bind  all.  For  if  a  town  may  make  ordinance,  much 
more  may  the  knights  and  bargesses  of  the  Parliaineat,be- 
cnuse  they  have  their  power  adfaeiemium  et  anueniitmdmm  ; 
as  apiteareth  of  record  under  their  hands  and  seals  in  chvi- 
cery,  in  their  retarn  of  their  several  elections  for  knigbu 
and  burgesses. 

Lastly,  as  every  private  man  is  by  law  bound  to  preserve 
the  peace— us,  in  case  an  aflfray  be  made  by  two,  and  a  thini 
man  standing  by  shall  not  use  his  best  endeavour  to  part 
them  and  preserve  the  peace,  he  may  be  indictud  aad  fined 
for  it— why  may  not  the  Parliament,  being  entrusted  with 
the  preservation  «f  the  peace  of  the  realm,  make  an  ordi« 
nance  f(»r  tho  preservation  of  the  peace  in  case  of  appoxeat 
danger? 

Ordinance  made  in  Parliament, 8  Ed.  9,  for  the  preaerra- 
tion  of  the  al.enation  of  the  king's  land,  and  fines  set  upoa 
such  as  presume  to  break  thom.  Rot.  Pari.,  88  U.  0.  An. 
29. 

The  judges  and  courU  at  Westmiaster  may  make  an  or^ 
dinance  for  fees  to  be  paid  unto  the  clerk  ol  their  courts, 
and  for  bar  fees  taken  by  sheriff  and  gaolers.  SI  II.  7,  fuL 
17. 

An  ordinance  made  in  Parliament,  91  Ed.  3,  fol.  60,  for 
exemption  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury  from  the  iiirisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  702  ;  It 
U.  7,  fol.  25. 

Hey  borne  and  Keylond's  rase,  M.  14  Ed.  4,  Rot.  00,  im 
Banco.  Reg.  Crook,  page  25,  who  had  his  money  taken 
away  from  him  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance,  and  was  adjudged 
thst  the  ordinance  did  bind  him. 

Whether  an  infant  may  be  a  colonel,  admiral,  Ac. 

1.  None,  liy  the  intention  of  the  law,  can  do  kni|rht*k  eer^ 
vice  before  he  Iw  twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  this  is  the 
reason  of  wardship. 

2.  It  is  an  office  of  trust,  which  may  not  be  executed  by 
a  deputy. 

3.  Such  an  office  requires  personal  attendance,  for  others 
wise  the  county  may  be  overthrown  unawares  in  the  al^ 
sence  of  such  a  governor  from  bis  charge. 


A  Sketek  ofEngJisk  Affairs,from  tke  Diisohttion  oftke  tkird 
Parliament  to  the  raising  of  the  King's  Standard  at  Not- 
tingham ;  from  a  Sptech  by  Sir  Arthur  HaxUfigt  os  tua 
1th  of  February,  1658. 

The  council-table  bit  like  a  serpent,  the  Sur  Chamber 
like  scorpions.  Two  or  three  gentlemen  nould  not  stir  oat 
fur  fear  of  being  committed  for  a  riot.  Our  souls  aad  con- 
sciences were  put  cm  the  rack  by  the  archbishc^  We  might 
not  speak  of  Scripture,  or  repeat  a  sermon  at  our  tables. 
Many  godly  ministers  were  sent  to  find  their  bed  in  the 
wilderness.  The  oppression  was  little  less  in  the  lower 
courts  and  in  the  sjwcial  courts. 

Altars  were  sot  up,  and  bowing  to  them  enjoyued  ;  pir- 
tures  were  placed  in  church  windows,  and  images  set  up  at 
Durham  and  elsewhere  ;  with  niaoy  other  exorbitancics  in- 
troduced,  both  in  Church  and  State.  The  archbiiihiip  would 
not  only  impose  on  England,  but  on  ScotUnd,  to  Imng-  m 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  upon  them.  They  likml  it 
not ;  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  woukl  not  bear  it. 
He  prevailed  with  the  king  to  raise  an  army  to  suppress 
them.  The  king  prevailed  with  his  nobles  to  conquer  them 
into  it.  He  went  to  their  country,  and,  finding  himself  out 
able  to  conquer  them,  came  back. 

lie  called  a  Paiiiament,  which  was  named  the  little,  or 
broken  Parliament ;  disbanded  not  his  army,  but  propound- 
ed that  we  should  give  him  a  great  sum  to  maintain  the  war 
against  Scotland.  We  debated  it,  but  the  oonscqurnce  of 
our  debate  ma<le  him  foar  we  would  aot  graot  it.  We  had, 
if  he  had  sufTercd  us  to  siu  Then  did  StrafFurd  and  his 
council  advise  him  to  break  as  and  to  rule  arlMirarily,  and 
that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  to  make  it  good.  For  this, 
Strafford  lost  his  head.  The  king  saddenly  broke  ihot  Par- 
liament. I  rejf»iced  in  my  S4iul  it  was  so.  He  raised  the 
gallantest  army  that  ever  was — the  flower  of  the  gentry  and 
nobility.  The  Scou  raised  too,  and  sent  their  declsraiioa 
into  England,  thst  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature  they  might 
rise  up  for  their  own  preservation ;  and  thus  they  came  into 
England.  At  Newborn  the  armies  met.  We  were  worsted. 
God  was  pleased  to  diqierM  our  army*  and  give  them  the 
day.  The  Soots  passed  Newbum,  and  advuiced  to  Nc«-> 
castle. 

Then  some  ed  our  nobles— Say,  Essex,  and  Scroop— ham- 
Uy  petitioned  his  mi^esty  for  a  Fsrliament.    He,  aeeiaf 
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teic^r.  railed  »  Ftriiament.  Thia  «■•  the  T^i^  Parlla- 
MBat.  Th«  fSnt  pntpontkiB  wm  M  rai«e  nionry  f«ir  thn 
Srct«.  Wf  i^ve  them  a  brochnly  sHiiUncr  of  X*30l),U(K). 
TVt  thoweil  thriBMlree  brrlhren  and  honrst  nifo.  mil 
pracval'Jr  rrtumcd.  Thra  ntwaej  wan  nreurd  for  our  own 
imr.  The  Huiup«  njtisidcring  how  furinrr  Pa  Hi  amen  tn 
k»J  iM'S  dealt  with,  wa>  unwillmr  to  raise  monej  till  the 
an  waa  fiwd  nut  to  diannUe  the  Parliainrnt  hut  hy  tlieir 
owa  cMtirat.  It  paaerd  frvely  by  kmr,  I<oniii.  aiul  Cnni- 
■nns.  This  wat  wonderful— the  verr  hand  iif  («od  that 
hiwiiht  It  lo  |«n;  for  so  man  cuuld  then  ftimiMe  the  guod 
ikil  act  prodaoed. 

Tbp  kttttf  then  pnrtised  with  the  Sroti,  th^n  with  hii 
wiwtj.  In  aanat  hin  Oj^inst  thia  Parliamont,  and  to  make 
thm  i«rc  to  hia  pwtirularintemt.  Sir  John  (^onyem  dis- 
ewMed  It,  to  hia  everlaatinf  fame.  Mr  Pym  arquainted 
Ik  Homr.  Diver*  tiffiren  of  the  nrmy— I^inl  f!orini{.  Ash- 
bBraham.  Pollard,  and  f4hi»ni— were  eianitued  h«>ie.  They 
•U  ibt^^ted.  The  House  desired  of  the  Iciri;  that  I  hoy 
Hxkt  le  bffoujrht  to  justice  ;  but  the  king  sent  them  away 


tba  kinf  demanded  fiTe  memher*.  hy  his  attnniry-i^n- 
cnL  Ha  then  rame  perstmalty  to  the  Huuiie,  with  tirtt 
ksidsed  BMn  at  his  heels,  and  wit  lo  you rr hair.  It  ploaacd 
CjI  t>  hide  th<jae  members.  I  iiliall  iirver  ffin^rt  the  kind- 
imaf  that  freat  laily.  the  I^ly  Carlilr,  that  Rnve  timely 
%t»rt  Vet  some  of  them  were  in  thr  llrMif^*  aHrr  the  m>- 
Uyr^mr.  It  waa  questinneil  if,  f«ir  the  safety  i  if  the  HiMise, 
tW^  s:i.iuld  be  irnoe  :  but  the  debate  was  shiTteniti.  and  it 
«hil>>Ofht  fit  fvr  them,  in  discretion,  to  withdraw.     Mr. 

Ei«>-.«Wn  and  myself  being  then  in  the  House,  withdrew. 

ivit  «e  went.    Tli«  king  immediately  came  in,  and  was 

atli*  Ilimse  before  we  got  to  the  water. 
Tfee^Qeeo,  on  the  kind's  retnm.  rageil  and  gave  him  an 

«hakbn«e  name,  -poJtmrm,''  for  that  he  did  not  take 

«^n  lAt ;  and  certain  if  he  had,  they  would  have  tieen 

bWd  U  the  door. 
.Nrit  dajr  the  king  went  to  the  cily.    They  owned  the 

m3l*-n.    Thi*reap<jn  he  left  the  Parliament,  and  wont 

ftm  Hap  to  step,  till  he  rame  to  Y<irk.  and  set  up  his  stand- 

ui  ai  Nutiinrham,  and  d<«lared  the  militia  was  in  hiw. 
Frm  tilt  dmry  of  Tkowtas  Burton,  Esq. 

E. 
A  IkdaroHon  mmi  Yimdieatiom  of  John  Pym,  Esq. 
It  II  nnt  ankn'iwn  to  thr  world  (esiierially  to  the  iiihah* 
jraarf  lu  acJ  aljout  London)  with  what  desperate  and  famr- 
v-^aJ  Bg  aspemons  my  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  my 
ttit-Mkmf  tu  God,  ray  king,  and  my  country,  hath  been  in- 
i»ini  bj  the  malice  and  lury  of  malignanta,  and  ill-a(rerti!tl 
prtsj.:^  Vj  the  giffnl  of  the  f^uumunwoalth  ;•  some  rhuri;ing 
me  tubaie  hern  the  prnmoter  and  patroiiizrr  of  all  the  in- 
vwiiASMhwh  liai-e  lieeii  ulitruded  upon  the  erclesiaiticnl 
fw^ranurtl  of  thr»  t.'hurch  of  Knirlaiid';  nihcm,  of  more 
r^Ufa:  and  ezurhitant  spirits,  allcdging  that  1  have  been 
tbr  jtaa  who  have  begot  and  fottrn-d  all  thn  «4»-!ameiitcd 
A«nrtior.s  whuh  are  now  rife  in  ihm  kineditm.  And 
ikovfb  tiji-h  calumnies  ore  ever  more  harmful  in  ilir  authors 
t^i  tuthijec  wlmni  they  strivp  to  wiiiind  with  thnm,  when 
thrv  arrive  only  to  thereiiRurenf  jtidirinni  ixirviiis,  whucan 
**:tc2Cj*h  frrms.  and  see  the  differeiM  n  betwixt  truth  and 
^••^.■d;  yet,  because  the  scandals  mflirti-d  njMin  my  in- 
sbbujc*  lute  been  olnitHi^  to  pnuple  of  all  conditiiuis,  many 
«  ».iirh  may  entertain  a  l*lief  of  those  re|iri»arhful  repiirts, 
S3iM;;h  in  my  own  soul  I  am  far  almve  sut-h  ignomiiiif  s,  and 
tn  wasoore  resolved  to  have  wavwi  llirm  as  unworthy  my 
tM\rr.  yet  at  last,  for  the  assertion  of  my  integrity,  I  coii- 
€l«<:i4  :o  declare  myself  in  this  matter,  that  all  the  world, 
tal  Vich  as  *ill  not  be  convinced  either  by  reusun  or  truth, 
■«y  •♦ir  testimony  of  my  innoccncy.  To  pas«  by,  there- 
fr-t*.  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  businchY,  in  which  some  hn*e 
ke«B  sn  impudent  as  to  charge  me  of  too  much  partial ity 
and  nalice.  I  shall  <leclire  myself  fully  conRcrniiii^  thp  rest 
rf  t.Svir  asperai'His,  nsmely,  that  I  have  pninhited  and  fo- 
■t3t«^d  the  differences  now  abounding  in  the  English 
CAsrrh. 

Mow  QDljkely  this  is.  and  improbable,  shall,  to  every  in- 
4tfrrnit  man.be  quickly  rrmlrred  nerspiruous ;  fur  that  I 
a«,  and  uter  was,  and  S"  will  die.  a  faithful  son  of  the  f*n>l- 
«sr.f  religion,  without  having  the  least  rflatmn  m  my  be- 
lief to  those  nmss  errors  of  Aiialaptmm,  nrowniKin.  and  the 
^^•'**ry  man  that  hath  any  acqiiaintanro  with  my  con- 
wrs4li-«  can  l*^ar  me  rightcuus  witness  ;  the»e  liomg  but 
■^rvioBscsst  upon  me  by  some  of  the  discontented  clergy, 
•sd  thrir  &nors  and  abettors,  because  they  might  p«-rh:ips 
omt*tvt  that  I  had  been  a  mam  instrument  in  extenuntine 
As  kaaghly  power  and  ambitious  pride  of  the  bishops  and 
ffvlates.  Aa  I  only  delivered  my  opinion  a«  a  member  of 
As  UoDse  of  Coaimcna,  that  attempt  or  action  nf  mine  had 
Mn  JMCjfiable  both  toG«id  and  a  good  conscience,  and  hail 
ns^ay  roneloded  me  f  uijtr  of  a  revolt  from  the  urthodoz 
las  of  th«  Church  of  England  because  I  sought  a  re  for- 
motwamm  gram  alraaat  crspt  imo  the  govenimeat  by 


the  cunning  and  pniTcnencss  of  (he  biiihops  and  their  sul»- 
stitutes  ;  ftir  was  it  not  hi!;h  time  to  seek  to  regnlaie  their 
pi>wer,  when,  instead  of  hioking  to  the  cure  of  men's  aouls 
(which  IS  their  genuine  office),  they  inflicted  pnnishinent 
on  men's  liodieii,  Imnishing  thi'm  to  roinnle  and  dcs'd.-iie 
places,  after  stigmatizing  theirfucps,  only  fur  the  trntimony 
of  a  giMNl  c<mscieiice  ;  when,  not  contented  with  thuse  id- 
suflorable  insolenctes,  they  sousht  to  bring  in  unhi':ird-<if 
caiicMi^  into  the  ('hurch— Annihianor]*npislicaI  (-eremonies 
(whether  you  please  to  term  them,  there  m  n(*t  murhdilTer- 
ence)— impulsing  burdens  upon  men's  consciences  which 
they  were  not  able  to  bear,  snd  introducing  the  old  aiNdisb- 
ed  snperstitKm  of  bowing  to  the  altar  T  If  it  navourml  either 
of  Brownism  or  Anulxiiitism  to  cndcavotir  to  sii|>i)reu  thu 
growth  of  those  Romish  errors.  I  ap|ieal  to  any  ecpml-mind- 
ed  Pnitettant  ettherfor  my  judge  or  witness.  '  ^ay.  had  the 
attempts  of  the  Inahops  disisted  here,  tolerslilc'llii-y  hud 
been,  and  their  fiower  not  so  much  quest imieil  as  since  it 
hath  ;  hut  when  they  saw  the  honourable  the  high  court  of 
Parliament  had  liegun  to  look  into  their  enomntii-s  and 
abases,  beholding  how  they  wrested  relurinu  like  a  waien 
nose  to  the  furtherance  of  their  ambitions  pijrjNHies,  then 
Troy  was  taken  in— then  they  began  to  de«|iair  of  h>i}di»g 
any  longer  their  usurped  authority  !  end  therefore,  a«  much 
as  in  them  lay,  both  by  public  declarations  and  private  c«iud 
cils,  they  laboured  to  fimient  tho  civil  differences  lietwecn 
his  majesty  and  his  Parliament,  abetting  thepniceeilings  of 
the  nuilignanta  with  lanre  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and 
stirring  up  the  people  to  tuinuhs  by  their  seditions  sermons. 

Surely.  I  hen,  no  niiin  can  account  me  an  ill  sun  of  tho  (.kim- 
monwcnlth  if  I  delivered  my  o|riiii(in  and  pasaifd  my  vote 
freely  for  their  aliolishment ;  which  may,  by  the  siinie  equi- 
ty, lie  put  in  practice  by  this  Parliament,  as  the  diss«ilutiun 
i>f  monasteries,  and  their  lazy  inhabitants,  the  luonks  and 
fryars.  were  in  Ifcnry  the  Eighth's  time;  fur,  without  dis- 
pute, these  earned  as  much  reputation  in  the  kin^iloin  then, 
as  bishops  have  dune  in  it  since  ;  and  yet  a  I*arliaiiientthco 
had  power  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  should  not  a 
Parliament  have  power  to  do  the  like  to  these,  e\rry  way 
giiilty  of  as  many  offences  against  the  state  as  the  former  T 
For  my  own  part,  1  attest  G««l  Almighty,  the  knowcr  of  all 
hearts,  that  neither  envy,  nor  any  private  grudi;e,  to  all  or 
any  of  the  bishops,  hnth  made  me  averse  to  their  fnnciions, 
but  merely  my  zeal  to  religion  and  Cod's  cause,  which  1 
perreived  to  be  trampled  under  font  by  the  too  evtcnded 
anthonty  of  the  prelates,  who,  according  to  tlie  purity  uf 
their  institution,  should  have  been  men  o(  uprighi  hearts 
and  humble  miuds,  shearing  their  flocks,  and  liot  flaying' 
them. 

And  whereas  some  will  a1lt>dge  it  is  no  good  argument  to 
dissolve  the  function  of  bishops,  liecnuse  some  Inshups  are 
vitnius  ;  to  that  I  answer,  sinm  thr  vice  of  theie  bishop* 
was  derivative  fmin  the  authority  of  thi-ir  function,  it  is 
▼cry  fitting  the  function,  v^hic  h  is  the  cause  thereof,  be  cor- 
recte<1,  and  its  authority  divrsted  of  its  b<jrrowi-d  feulhen  ; 
otherwise  it  is  nnpo^Hible  liut  the  same  jKiwrr  which  niude 
these  prevnt  bish«ips  (should  the  episcopul  and  pn  luticnl 
dignity  continue  in  its  ancient  height  and  ti^our)  so  pnmd 
and  arnigant  would  infuse  the  same  viias  into  tlieir  suc- 
cessors. 

But  this  is  but  a  molehill  to  that  mountain  f>f  scundnlous 
rep«>rts  th:it  hsvn  lieen  inflicted  on  my  tnte;;rity  to  his 
majesty:  s«ime  Uddly  averring  roe  for  the  autlior  of  the 
present  distract  i<mHlN*t  ween  his  majesty  uiul  hml'iirliuinent, 
when  1  take  CimI  btmI  uII  lh.it  know  n>y  prncredingt  to  Im; 
my  vouchers  that  I  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ever  had 
a  thought  tending  to  the  least  disuhsdience  i»r  dislnyalty 
to  his  majesty,  whom  I  acknowledge  uiy  lawful  V\nn  and 
sovereign,  ami  would  expend  niy  blood  us  nmhi  m  Ins  ^er- 
viire  ss  any  subject  he  hath  "fii  true,  when  1  perceived 
my  life  aimed  at,  and  heani  myself  pri>MTibcd  a  trmtor 
merely  for  mv  intimiess  of  heart  t«i  thowrvicr  of  niy  coun- 
try ;  when  I  wiis  iiifu.incd  that  I,  with  some  <i(bir  honour- 
able and  worthy  m'-mbeiv  i/thi;  Parliament,  were,  utruinst 
the  priviledses  thereof,  deniniided,  even  in  the  Parliament 
House,  by  his  inajcsiy,  alteiidrd  by  a  inultiiude  of  men-at- 
arms  anil  malignants,  who,  1  venly  Ix'lie^e,  hud,  lor  soine 
ill  ends  of  their  own.  prrsundeil  his  majesty  to  that  excess 
of  rigour  again«t  us  ;  when,  for  my  own  part  (mv  c-mscience 
IS  to  me  a  rhousaiid  witt:efiseM  in  ih.il  iM-half),  I  ne\rr  har- 
boureil  a  thought  which  tendered  to  any  disservice  to  his 
tnajesty,  imr  ever  had  niiy  intention  prejudii-ial  to  t!ie  state  ; 
when,  I  say,  mitwiih-ttniniiiig  n>y  own  innmrence.  I  saw  my- 
self in  such  apparent  durgt  r,  no  man  will  ihiiik  nm  Ma'me- 
worthy  in  that  I  t>M.k  a  <are  of  my  ..wn  siftty.  and  lle.l  for 
refugM  to  the  pnitecti  m  of  the  Pnrliamciil.  whuh,  making 
my  case  their  own,  not  only  purged  nii:  and  the  n "t  of  the 
guilt  of  high  tn'a'xm,  but  a1«o  secured  our  lives  fmoi  the 
storm  Ihit  was  ready  to  burst  out  uptm  us. 

And  if  ih's  hith  l)ccn  the  occasion  that  hath  withdrawn 
his  msjesly  from  the  Parliament,  surely  the  fault  can  no  way 
be  imputml  to  mn.  or  any  priK>ceding  of  mine,  which  never 
went  further,  either  sigce  Ins  majesty's  departure,  nor  be- 
fore then,  ao  far  as  they  were  warrauted  by  the  known  lawr 
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and  anllM>laed  hy  the  tndicpaUblo  and  ondeni- 
_  _.^.  .  tf  t!f«  Fkriiament.  So  long  as  I  am  aecnre  in 
MMMitaaeMBoe  that  this  it  tnith,  I  account  Injielf  abore 
all  ktVV  calnmuiM  and  falaehoods,  which  shall  retom  upon 
themaalrca,  and  not  wound  my  reputation  in  good  and  im- 
partial men's  opinions. 

but  in  that  doTilish  conspiracy  of  Catilino  against  the 
state  and  senate  of  Rone,  none  among  the  senators  was  so 
obnoxioas  to  the  esry  of  the  conspirators,  or  liable  to  their 
tradocements,  as  that  orator  and  patriot  of  his  eonatry, 
Cioero,  becanse  br  his  cooncil  and  seal  to  the  Common- 
wealth their^ot  for  the  mine  thereof  was  discovered  and 
proTcnted.  Though  I  will  not  be  so  arrogant  to  parallel 
myself  with  that  worthy,  yet  my  case  (if  we  may  compare 
lesser  things  with  great)  hath  to  his  a  Tenr  near  resem- 
falance  :  the  cause  that  I  am  so  much  maligned  and  reproach- 
ed br  iU-affeeted  persons  being  becanse  Itunrebeen  forward 
in  admucing  the  affiurs  <^  the  ainadom,  and  have  been  taken 
notice  of  for  that  forwardness,  ther,  out  of  their  malice, 
eoaverting  that  to  a  vice  which,  without  boast  be  it  spoken, 
I  esteem  as  my  principal  vertue— my  care  to  the  public  util- 
ity. And  since  it  is  for  that  cause  Uiat  I  suffisr  these  scan- 
dals, I  shall  endure  them  with  patience,  hoping  that  God  in 

maieatvt „„ 

»  give  his 


his  great  mercy  will  at  last  reconcile  his  maieaty  to  his  high 
t  atf  arliament,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  hii 
I  sen  (though  he  be  much  incensed  against  me)  a  suf- 


oourt 

royal        .        „  _  . 

fioent  account  of  my  integrity.  In  the  interim,  I  hope  the 
world  will  believe  that  I  am  not  the  first  innocent  man  that 
hath  been  iiyured,  and  ao  will  suspend  their  farther  oeasoras 
of  ma. 


A  Narrative  of  the  Disease  and  Death  of  that  noMe  Gentle- 
man^  John  Pym^  Esqmret  iate  a  Member  of  the  honourable 
House  of  Commonsi  attested  ander  the  Hands  of  his  Phy- 
sicians, Chjfrurgions,  and  Afothecary. 
FOBXSMUCH  as  there  are  divers  uncertaine  rsportes  and 
blse  suggestions  spred  abroad  touching  the  disease  and 
daath  of  that  noble  gentleman,  John  Pym,  Esquire,  laie  a 
member  of  the  hoi^ottrable  House  of  Commons,  it  is  thought 
fit  (for  the  undeceiving  <tf  some,  and  prevention  of  miecon- 
struction  and  suspitions  in  others)  to  manifest  to  those  who 
desire  in£annation  the  true  cause  of  his  lingring  disease 
and  death,  as  it  was  disoovered  (while  hee  lived)  by  his 
physitians,  and  manifested  to  the  view  both  of  them  and 
many  others,  that  were  present  at  the  dissection  of  his  body 
aftor  his  death  ;  for  the  skin  of  his  body,  it  was  without  so 
much  as  any  roughness,  scarr,  or  scab,  neither  was  there 
aajbvsach  either  of  the  soarfe  or  true  skin,  much  lease  any 
gmMfimiis  «  lonsie  disease,  as  was  repartsd ;  and  as  for 


that  suggestion  of  his  being  pojraoMd,  then  appeared  tolhs 
physitians  no  signe  therem  upon  the  view  of  his  body,  nei- 
ther was  there  any  ezhorbitant  symptome  (while  hee  lived) 
either  in  his  animall,  vitall,  or  •oatnrall  puts,  for  hee  had 
his  intellectuaUs  and  senses  very  entire  to  the  last,  and  his 
sleep  for  the  most  part  very  sufficient  and  quiet.  As  for  the 
vitall  parts,  they  wers  all  found  very  sound,  and  (while  hee 
livod)  they  were  perfect  in  their  actions  and  uses  ;  and  aa 
for  the  natorall  parU  contained  in  the  lower  bally,  they  did 
not  otherwise  suffer  thaii  Irom  that  large  imposthuma  that 
was  there  contained  ;  the  atoimudc  being  amooth  aad  fain 
in  all  its  coates ;  the  liver  and  kiduies  goods  anoagh,  ooely 
much  altend  in  their  cobur ;  the  spleen  fain,  but  little. 
But  the  most  ignoble  port  of  this  lower  belly,  the  siejealry, 
was  found  /imtft  caiamUas,  the  shop  whenin  the  instraoMot 
of  his  dissolution  was  fasgoA ;  then  being  a  large  abaeeaes 
ur  impoethume,  which  wrought  itselfe  to  such  a  bulks  as  was 
eaaily  discovered  by  the  outward  touch  of  his  physitiaaa  at 
the  beginning  of  his  complaining,  and  did  increase  to  that 
capaciiie  as  (being  opened)  it  d^  receive  a  hands  ooatiaei>- 
ed,  and  in  its  growth  did  so  oppnsse  the  gall  and  atop  its 
vessels  ss  occasioned  the  jaundice.  Besides,  this  ahssssw 
(by  ths  matter  contained  m  it)  did  so  offend  the  parti  adja- 
cent as  most  of  them  suffered  by  its  vidnitie,  yal  oiitheal 
any  such  turbulent  symptome  as  did  at  any  tine  cauae  him 
to  complaine  of  paine,  being  sensible  onely  of  some  sow  at  sis 
upon  the  touch  of  the  region  of  the  part  affected  ;  and  from 
its  vapoun  the  stomach  suffered  a  coatinaall  inappetaaey 
and  frequent  nauseousnesse,  and  it  did  ao  deprave  sad  hin- 
der the  concoction,  distribution,  and  perfection  of  nourish- 
ment, that  it  produced  an  atrophM  or  falling  of  the  fiesh ;  so 
that  inappetency,  faintnesse,  and  nauseoasnease  were  the 
great  complaints  hee  usually  ntade.  At  lost,  after  a  kaf 
languishment,  this  imposthume  bnaking.  hee  irfien  fainted ; 
audsoon  after  followed  bis  dissolution,  December  ths  8lh, 
1643,  about  7  a  clocks  at  night. 

Attested  by  the  physitians  that  attended  him  in  h«  aid- 
ness: 

Sir  TflBOZMBB  Matebk, 

Dr.  Clbbk, 

Dr.  Mbbsvsll,  President  of  ths  CoUsdge  of  Phja* 
tians. 

Dr.  GiFFOBD,  1  that  wen  pnsent  at  the  dir 

Dr.  MiCKLETBWAiT,  I  ssction  of  his  body  (togetWr 

Dr.  MoDLiif,  fwith  two  of  those  above  ata- 

Dr.  COLL4DB,  j  tioned). 

And  Chyrorgions ; 

Thokas  Allbit,  and 

Hbmbt  AXTALL,  his  Servant. 
ApothscaiT  • 

John  Cluraul,  asrvaat  to  William  Tatlob 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN.— 1594-1643. 

Ax  outline  of  the  life  of  Hampden  is  all  that '  Stoke  Mandeville,  Kimble,  Prestwood,  Dunton, 
wiJl  now  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  '  Hoggestone,  and  Hartweli,  and  had  lands  in 
work.  So  little,  after  the  most  extensive  re-  '  many  other  parishes.  They  appear  to  have 
■»■  ■«!.«>»  im  irnown  of  iImi  man  that  aU  ma  v.  1  been  dlatiiumiabed  in  chivalry ;  they  were  often 
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*  Tkk  KMta  on  tlie  aatboritf  of  Wood,  who  ascertained 
i  adiapatablj  by  rafemice  to  the  matriculatitm  bouke  at 
*^"  t.VoI.  ji.,p.08. 
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edio  end 

be  dame, 
disgrace 

le  totbo 
ruyai  quarreta  ui  uei  <kiu^»* ..  . 

[For  the  authuritv  of  thii  page,  the  reader  majoonaalt 
the  admirable  life  ui  HawpdOT  by  Lord  Noftat,  whanoa  it 
is  derived,  p.  4-^,  toI.  f.-H^l 

t  AothoDjr  Wood. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN.— 1594-1643. 


Ax  outline  of  the  life  of  Hampden  is  all  that 
will  now  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
wnrk.  So  liiUe,  after  the  most  extensive  re- 
searches, is  known  of  the  man,  that  all  may, 
Qiif(»rtunate1j,  be  very  briefly  told  :  his  history 
is  written  in  the  great  public  actions  he  for- 
warded tbroagh  life,  and  in  the  assertion  and 
defence  of  which  he  died  ;  and  these  have  al- 
ready been  minutely  recorded,  in  the  foregoing 
memoir  of  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  of  his 
fnends.  and  thft  most  eminent  of  his  great  fel- 
liiw-labourers.  Such  are  the  only,  though  the 
sufficient  records  that  permanently  attest  the 
wonderful  influence  of  his  character ;  for  of  all 
tlir  speeches  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, only  one  remains,  and  even  Us  authen- 
ticity is  more  than  doubtful. 

J4»hn  Hampilen  was  born  in  I^ondon*  in  1594, 
ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Pym.  His  family 
m&y  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
Saxon  limes.  It  received  from  Edward  the 
Confess«)r  the  grant  of  the  estate  and  residence 
in  Burkmgtiamshire,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  and  which  in  Doomsday  Book  are  en- 
tered as  in  the  possession  of  BaldWyn  de  Hamp- 
den. Escaping  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Nor- 
man princes,  and  strengthened  by  rich  and  pow- 
erful alliances,  it  continued  in  direct  male  suc- 
wission,  and  increased  in  influence  and  wealth. 
Noble  says,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral 
Hnusc  of  Cromwell,"!  with  which,  as  well  as 
wnh  the  old  anccst(»rs  of  I^rd  Say  and  Sele, 
ty.f!  family  of  the  Hampdcns  were  allied,  that 
few  were  so  opulent  in  the  fourteenth  century 
as  this  family,  but  that  one  of  them  was  then 
obliged  to  forfeit  to  the  crown  the  three  valu- 
ai»jft  manors  of  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivengo,  for  a 
blow  given  to  the  Black  Prince  in  a  dispute  at 
tennis:  and  that  by  this  only  he  escaped  with- 
odt  losing  his  hand.  A  rude  couplet,  still  rc- 
OHinbered  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  sustains 
the  tradition : 

"  TriDf ,  Winir,  and  Irenin  diil  go 
Fur  itrikmg  the  Black  Pnuce  n  blow.** 

This  story,  indeed,  has  not  liecn  sufTcred  to 
paj«  without  many  doubts ;  but  whether  true 
or  not,  it  has  served  no  mean  purpose  in  giving 
a  name  to  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  roman- 
tk;  fiction  in  these  latter  times.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  possessed  himself  of  the  tradition,  as  of 
ererr  other,  and  the  shape  he  received  it  in 
vill  be  thought  a  corroboration  of  it,  when  com- 
pared with  the  versions  of  Noble  and  Lysons : 

"  Tnn;,  Wing,  and  Ivanho^, 
For  stnkiofr  of  a  bluw, 
Ilarapdra  did  forego. 
And  glad  he  could  eecape  so !" 

Be  the  story  true  or  false,  however,  no  doubt 
the  property  of  the  Hampdens  at  this  period 
Was  very  extensive.  They  were  not  only  rich 
tod  flourishing  in  their  own  county,  but  enjoy- 
^  considerable  possessions  in  Essex,  Berk- 
■bire,  and  Oxfordshire.  In  Buckinghamshire 
tbey  were  lords  of  Great  and  Little  Hampden, 

*  Thn  iMU  on  th«  aatboritf  of  Wood,  who  ascertained 
*  adispuaUj  by  nftnan  to  tht  matriculatiiHi  books  at 
t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  03. 
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'  Stoke  Mandeville,  Kimble,  Prestwood,  Dunton, 
'  Hoggestone,  and  Hartwell,  and  had  lands  in 
'  many  other  parishes.    They  appear  to  have 
been  distinguished  in  chivalry ;  they  were  often 
'  intrusted  with  civil  authority,  and  represented 
,  their  native  county  in  several   Parliaments. 
We  find,  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  stime 
lands  were  escheated  from  the  family  on  ac- 
,  count  of  their  adherence  to  the  party  of  Henry 
j  VI ,  and  that  they  were  excepted  from  the  gen- 
I  eral  act  of  restitution  in  the  1st  Edward  IV. 
Edmund  Hanip<lcn  was  one  of  the  esquires  of 
I  the  body,  and  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VII.  ; 
and  in  the  succeed ing  reign  we  And  *'  Sir  John 
Hampden  of  the  YhlV  appointed,  with  others, 
to  attend  upon  the  English  queen  at  the  inter- 
I  view  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  Field  of  Cloth 
'■■  of  Gold.    It  is  to  his  daughter,  Sibel  Hampden, 
I  who  was  nurse  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Edward  VI.,  and  ancestress  to  William 
Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  monument  is 
raised  in  Hampton  Cliiirch,  Middlesex,  which 
records  so  many  virtues  and  so  much  wisdom.*' 
I  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Griflfith  Hamp- 
j  den.  having  served  as  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  represented  it  in  the  Parli.i- 
meiit  of  1585.    I3y  him  the  queen  was  received 
'  with  great  magnilicence   at   his  mansion  at 
I  Hampden,  which  he  had  in  part  rebuilt  and 
much  enlarged.    An  extensive  avenue  was  cut 
for  her  passage  through  the  woods  to  the  house  ; 
and  a  part  of  that  opening,  I^rd  Nugent  says, 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  Chiltcriis 
from  many  miles  around,  and  retains  the  name 
of  '•  The  Queen's  Gap,"  in  commemoration  of 
that  visit.     His  eldest  son,  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  15i)I,  was  member,  in  1593,  for 
East  I^)e,  then  a  considerable  borough.     He 
married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  aunt  to  the  Protector,  and  died  in 
1597,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  after  times,  resided  at  Em- 
mington  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  fact  of  London  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  patriot  has  been  disputed,  but  ap- 
parently without  reason.  He  was  reported  to 
have  been  born  at  the  manor-house,  long  in 
the  possession  of  his  family,  at  Hoggestone,  in 
the  hundred  of  Cottlesloc,  in  Buckinghamshire : 
it  was  only  so  said,  because  the  i»eople  of  that 
county  adored  his  name.  Succeeding  to  his 
father's  estate  in  his  infancy,  Hampden  remain- 
ed for  some  years  under  the  care  of  Richard 
Bouchier,  master  of  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire. t     In  1609  he  was 


*  See  a  copy  in  Nuble's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.,  P-  M.    This 
is  an  extract : 
**  To  courte  she  called  was,  to  foster  up  a  king, 

Whiise  helfMog  hand  long  lingering  iut€$  to  speedie  end 
did  bring. 

Twoo  quernes  that  sceptre  bore,  gave  creadjrt  to  the  dame, 

Full  many  yerus  in  cuwrte  she  dwelte,  without  disgrmca 
or  bianie." 
Qnery — Do  these  lingering  »ute$  in  any  waj  allude  to  th* 
niyal  quarrels  uf  her  ancest-ir  ? 

[For  the  authnntv  (>f  thiit  page,  the  reader  naf  conaoU 
the  admirable  life  of  JI«aipd«i  by  Lord  Nag«Bt,  wlieaca  it 
is  derived,  p.  4-0,  vol.  l.-MXj 

t  Aothonj  Wood. 
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entered  as  a  commoner  at  Nfagdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  his  attainments  gained  him 
reputation,  and  lie  was  eliosen.  with  others, 
among  whmn  was  Laud,  then  master  of  St. 
John's,  to  write  the  Oxford  gratulations  on  the 
marriage  of  tlie  Elector-palatine  with  the  Prin- 
cess Klizaheth.*  In  1613  he  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law.  And  now,  wheth- 
er, at  this  youthful  period,  he  had  been  induced, 
from  his  cheerful  hahits  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, to  enter  into  the  dissipations  of  the  age, 
and  had  begun  the  life  of  "  great  pleasure  and 
licence"'  which  Clarendon.t  not,  as  it  seems, 
unjustly,  has  charged  uptm  his  earlier  years, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
abandoned  intellectual  exertion,  or  neglected 
the  literary  labours  to  which  his  taste  always 
inclined  him.  Accordingly,  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, he  did  not  fail  to  make  considerable  prog- 
ress in  his  new  study  ;  and  we  find  the  courtier, 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  bearing  testimony  to  his 
"great  knowledge,  both  of  scholarship  and 
law."  Nor  does  the  next  circumstance  of  his 
life  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  indicate 
any  taste  on  his  part  for  "  licence"  of  the  more 
abandoned  sort.  He  was  married  in  the  church 
of  Pyrcon,  in  Oxfordshire,^  1619,  to  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  fklmund  Symeon,  Esq.,  lord 
of  that  manor  and  estate.  To  this  lady  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  and  often,  after  her  early 
death,  paid  sorrowful  and  aflfectionate  tribute 
to  her  virtues,  talents,  and  affection. 

Hampden  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
the  following  year,  having  taken  his  seat  for 
the  borough  of  Grampound  on  the  meeting  of 
James's  Parliament  of  1620  He  attached  him- 
aelf  at  once  to  the  popular  party,  though  cer- 
tain of  his  friends  were  desirous  that  he  should 
seek  other  means  of  advancement.  His  mother 
was  very  urgent  with  him  to  luok  to  adding  a 
peerage  to  the  dignity  of  his  family.  *'  If  ever," 
says  this  lady,  in  a  characteristic  letter  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  "if  ever  my 
sonn  will  seeke  for  his  honour,  tell  him  nnwe 
to  come ;  for  heare  is  multitudes  of  lords  a 
making  —  Vicount  Mandvile,  Lo.  Thresorer, 
Vicount  Dunbar,  which  was  Sr.  Ha.  Con- 
stable, Vicount  Falkland,  which  was  Sir  Har- 
ry Carew.  These  two  last  of  Scotland  ;  of  Ire- 
land divers,  the  deputie  a  vicount,  and  one 
Mr.  Fitzwilliams  a  barron  of  Ingland,  Mr.  Vil- 
lers  a  vicount,  and  Sr.  Will.  Fielding  a  bar- 
ron I  am  ambitious  of  my  Sonne's  hon- 
our, which  I  wish  wore  nowe  conferred  upon 
him,  that  hee  might  not  come  after  so  many 
new  creations."  But  this  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed.   The  discovery  is  due  to  Lord  Nugent, (^ 

*  "  TheM  Terae*,"  »ayt  Lord  Nuprcnt, "  published  at  Ox- 
ford, lttl3,  in  a  rolume  entitled  *  Lusus  Palatini,'  contain 
little  worth  ramark,  unlftu  it  be  the  laat  three  lines  : 
*'  *  Ut  surgat  indc  proleN, 
Cut  nulla  terra,  nulla 
Gem,  Bit  parcm  datura.* 
Remarkable  when  it  is  remcinbflred  that  from  this  marna|[« 
Raperi  was  born,  who  led  the  troopi  at  (^halprrovr.  by  whom 
HampJeu  was  slain ;  but  alsii  that  from  it  sprang  the  suc- 
ccniun  to  which  stands  limited  the  guardianship  uf  the  free 
■onarchy  of  England."  t  Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  (tl. 

I  Register  nf  Pyrton,  Jnne  94, 1019.  He  died  on  the  an- 
BiTemary  of  that  day. 

^  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  Lord  Nugrnt's 
rerrnt  and  interesting  '*M«nioria]«  of  Hampden.**  It  is 
nach  to  b«  regretted,  however,  that,  with  every  advantage 
of  research,  his  lordship  shouM  not  have  succeeded  in  com* 
moAicating  more.    [To  this  remark  of  Mr.  Fonrtcr,  I  would 


and  it  is  in  all  respects  very  grateful.  It  throws 
a  s^ady  light  on  Hampden's  early  character, 
and  is  a  comfort  and  a  guide  to  our  understand- 
ing in  following  his  after-exertions.  Here  was 
no  personal  vanity;  no  private  interest;  no 
boundless  ambition  ;  no  reckless  or  unsati^ed 
desires.  He  always  saw  a  nobler  dignity  than 
was  to  he  won  in  James  I.'s  presence  chamber, 
and  that  and  immortality  be  achieved  together. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Ham|xlen,  it 
will  not  appear  strange  that  for  many  years  he 
made  no  considerable  figure  in  Parliament.  In 
disposition  he  was  unobtrusive  ;  of  **  rare  tem- 
per and  modesty,"  to  use  the  words  of  Claren- 
don ;  whilst  his  wonderful  energy  of  mind  was 
under  exact  discipliDe.  He  saw  that  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  opposition  were  suflScient 
to  their  present  task,  and  cared  not  to  thrust 
himself  unnecessarily  forward.  Recording  his 
votes  for  freedom  always,  ho  waited  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  greater  personal  exertion.  But 
as  he  was  resolved  wisely  not  to  anticipate  the 
call  of  the  occasion,  so  he  prepared  himself  not 
to  disobey  it.  In  the  retirement  of  his  yet  pri- 
vate life,  he  earnestly  investigated  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  time.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  be  able  to  add,  that  Lord  Nugent  has 
seen  a  curious  manuscript  volume  of  Parlia- 
mentary cases  and  other  papers,  at  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's, at  Checker's  Court,  in  which  he  says 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  pains  which 
Hampden  took  to  fortify  himself  in  the  science 
of  precedent  and  privilege.  A  great  part  of 
that  volume  is  filled  with  extracts  from  what 
are  called  '*Mr.  Hampden's  notes."  We  may 
imagine  the  effect  produced  on  bis  mind  by 
such  studies ;  nor  do  we  wonder  to  hear  from 
Clarendon  that  at  this  period  *'  he  retired  to  m 
more  reMcrved  and  melancholy  Moeiety  ;**  while  we 
feel  to  love  him  the  more  for  it  when  the  his- 
torian adds  that  he  yet  preserved  his  own  nat- 
ural cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  and,  above  all, 
a  flowing  courtesy  to  all  men. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles,  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He  made  himself  a 
prominent  member  of  the  famous  Glaaville 
committee,  already  referred  to.  "  The  cases 
of  the  three  Duckinghamshire  boroughs,**  says 
Lord  Nugent,  **  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
were  in  reality  drawn  up  and  put  forward  by 
Hampden,  although  ostensibly  managed  by 
Hakcwill  This  is  all  the  more  probable  from 
its  appearing,  from  Hampden^t  carresfondence^* 
that  Hakewill  had  before  been  frequently  em- 
ployed by  him  to  c«)nduct  suits  and  arbitrations 
for  him  respecting  his  property  in  that  county.*' 
In  consequence  of  these  petitions,  Noy  and  Sel- 
den  were  ordered  to  make  search  in  the  recordt 
and  the  committee  reported  that  all  four  had 
the  right,  and  ought  to  be  admitted  according- 
ly ;  furthermore  declaring  it  to  be  "  the  ancient 
privilege  and  power  of  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment to  examine  the  validity  of  elections  and 
returns  concerning  this  House  and  Assembly,** 
in  opposition  to  the  former  decision  of  James 


add  my  humble  ophiinn,  that  the  Memorial*  of  Hampdea 
by  his  lonlahip  affiinl  an  invalaaUe  cmmukIotv  a|«m  th« 
men  and  cventa  of  the  iiinea,  and  espacully  wo«U  1  call  at- 
tetitiiin  to  his  mi«t  admirable  estimat*  of  the  character  of 
James  I.,  p.  18-31,  nil.  i.^C.} 

*  This  corresniindenee  Lonl  Nofent  data  not  add  not. 
Wb^  T  h  would  hare  be«n  an  ialareatiii|'  additiea  araa  tm 
hia  utaraatiiii'  **  Memoriala." 
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th at  they  stiould  bo  jurtgpd  in  chancery.  AVTictli- 
er  Hakewitl  was  aware  or  not  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  object  for  which  he  was  working,  dors 
rr*i  axtpear.     It  seems,  at  all  events,  prohnlile 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  opposite  party 
vrcre  not :  and  that  those  who  were,  did  not  at 
t*»*?  bes'tnninv  think  it  prudent  to  give  the  alarm. 
K'ns  James,  however,  had  shrewdness  enough 
to  df>trct  the  tendency  of  this  measure  :  and 
at-r-jnlingly,  notice  thereof  being  given  to  him. 
he  Mated  his  nnwillingness  to  have  the  number 
of  ihe  burgesses  increased,  *'  declaring,**  says 
nUnrille.  *'he  was  troubled  with  too  great  a 
Dumbrr  already,  and  commanded  his  then  so- 
licitor. Sir  Robert  Heath,  being  of  the  House 
of  < 'omnions,  lo  oppose  it  what  he  might ;  and 
most  of  the  courtiers  then  of  the  House,  under- 
standing the  king's  inclination,  did  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  cross  it."    The  report,  never- 
theless, was  in  the  end  confirmed  by  the  House. 
"-  Whereapon,'*  says  GlanviHe,  "  a  warrant  un- 
der The  speaker's  hand  was  made  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  the  chancery  for  the  making 
of  such*a  writ,  which  was  issued  out  accord- 
log^ly  ;  and  therefore  were  elected  and  return- 
ed to  serve  in  the  same  Parliament,  for  Amer- 
sham.  \fr.  Hakewill  and  Mr.  John  Crew ;  for 
Wendover,  Mr   John  Ham|)den,  who  beareth 
the  charge,  and  Sir  Alexander  Denton ;    for 
Mario w.  Mr.  H.  Burlace  and  Mr.  Cotton." 

Tin  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  second  Par- 
liament, Hampden  resolutely  refused  the  loan  ; 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  would  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  kmg*s  necessities,  startled  the  que- 
n*i  with  these  memorable  words:  "That  he 
e^i  jM  be  content  to  lend  as  well  as  others,  hut 
feared  to  draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  niag- 
m  charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year 
against  those  who  infringe  it.*'*    The  privy 
wcncd,  not  being  satisfied  with  his  own  recog- 
D-unce  to  appear  at  the  l>oar(l,  altliougii  an- 
vverable  with  a  landed  property  nearly  the 
izr^pst  possessed  by  any  commoner  of  Eng- 
Und.  committed  him  to  a  close  and  rigorous 
iibprisonment  in  the  Gate-house.    Bein^r  again 
bruDgiit  before  the  council,  and  persisting  in 
fa»  first  refusal,  he  was  sent  into  private  deten- 
tion in  Hampshire. 

Hii  suflerings  had  now  made  him  prominent- 
ly known  ;  and  in  the  celebrated  third  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  was  returned  as  member  for 
tke  borough  of  Wendover,  he  achieved  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  popular  party,  and  took 
pvt  in  the  preparation  of  the  petition  of  right. 
**  From  this  time  forward,**  Lord  Nugent  says 
tndy, "  scarcely  was  a  bill  prepared  or  an  in- 
qaiTj  begun  upon  any  subject,  however  remote- 
Ij  or  mcidentally  afTccting  any  one  of  the  three 
peat  matters  at  issue—privilege,  religion,  or 
the  Bopplies,  but  he  was  thought  lit  to  bv  asso- 
eiAed  with  St.  John.  Selden,  Coke,  and  Pym 
OB  the  oommittcc.**  On  the  21  st  of  Man*h,  a 
few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he 
na  placed  upon  the  committee  on  '*  an  act  to 
mtrain  the  sending  away  persons  to  be  popish- 
h  bred  beyond  seas  ;*'  and  on  the  28th,  on  one 
^  to  eiamine  the  warrants  for  billeting  soldiers, 
or  levying  money,  in  the  county  of  Surrey." 
Od  the  3d  of  April  be  was  on  the  committee 
00  a  bill  "  to  regulate  the  pressing  men  as  am- 
Imaadorit  or  on  other  foreign  service,  so  as  to 
*  BoihwiBth,  vol.  i.,  p.  ttS,  Ac. 


promote  the  good  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
service  of  the  state  ;"  and  during  the  course 
of  the  sami*  motiili  Uo  was  engaged  in  others, 
*»for  the  better  continuance  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  Church  and  ( -(immonwealth  ;*'  *-onthe 
foundation  of  the  Charter  House  ;*'  on  acta 
against  "scandalous  and  unworthy  ministers  ;** 
concerning  **  subscription,  or  again.st  procuring 
judicial  appointments  for  money  or  other  re- 
wards ;"  and  "  on  the  presentments  of  recu- 
sants made  by  the  knights  of  the  several 
shires. '*  On  the  lUth  of  May  he  was  put  upon 
the  committee  "on  the  case  of  the  Turkey 
merchants,"  whose  goods  were  detained  till 
they  should  pay  the  tonnage  and  poundage; 
and  afterwanl  on thecfmimittecs  for  "redress- 
ing the  neglect  of  preaching  and  catechising ;" 
"on  the  p«nitions  of  Durgesse  and  Sparkc," 
who  had  been  jierseruted  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  "  to  search  for  records  and  precedents  ;" 
"  to  consider  the  two  commissions  for  com- 
pounding with  recusants  ;**  and  "  for  explain- 
ing a  branch  of  the  statute  Hd  of  James.'*  On 
the  I3tli  of  June  he  closed  for  the  season  hia 
laborious  bharu  in  this  sort  of  business  with 
two  committees,  the  t>ne  "  to  take  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Trinity  House  merchants  for  the 
loss  of  ships,"  and  the  other  "  to  meet  that  af- 
ternoon on  the  Kxchoijuer  business.'* 

On  the  reassemliling  of  this  Parliament  after 
the  prorogation,  and  when  the  disgraceful  in- 
vasion of  religion  and  proiMTty,  committed  in 
the  interval  by  F^aud  and  Charles,  had  inflamed 
the  pas.sions  of  the  leading  members  in  regard 
to  Ifoth  these  questions,  Hampden's  exertions 
became  absorbwl  in  the  committees  that  were 
appointed  to  discuss  them.  His  name  is  to  1)0 
found  on  the  committees  for  preparing  bills  for 
enlarging  the  liberty  of  "  hearing  the  Word  of 
God;**  and  "again.st  brilH'ry,  and  procuring 
places  for  money  and  other  rewards  ;"  and  on 
the  cominittr>e  to  prepare  a  bill  to  explain  the 
statute  3d  James  "concerning  the  appropria^ 
tion  of  vicarages."  He  was  also  put  upon  c»)m- 
mittees  "  to  view  the  entries  of  the  clerk's  book 
and  to  search  the  entry  of  the  petition  of  right ;" 
and  "  to  examine  a  person  who  had  petitioned 
the  king  witii  articles  against  Dr.  Williams, 
biahop  of  Lincoln,  the  keeijcr;"  and  again, 
"concerning  the  difTerenees  in  the  several  im- 
pressions of  the  "Thirty-nmc  Articles."  Again, 
"  to  examine  the  matter  and  the  information  in 
the  Star  ('hamher;"  and  "concerning  the  par- 
ticulars of  Sir  Joseph  Kppesley,  and  all  others 
where  commissioners  are  drawn  to  answer  be- 
fore the  I^rds ;"  and  "to  search  the  course 
and  precedents  in  the  Kxchcquer  concerning 
the  injunction  against  merchants'  goods  detain- 
ed for  the  non-payment  of  duties  ;'*  and,  la.-*tly, 
"to  prevent  corruption  in  the  presentation  and 
collation  to  benefices,  h(.*adships.  fellowships, 
and  bcholarships  in  colleges.*' 

Hampden  took  no  part  in  the  stormy  scene 
of  the  day  of  the  dissolution  —  that  "  most 
gloomy,  sad,  and  disimal  day  for  England,"  as 
Sir  %Symonds  d'b^wcs  has  tenned  it,  "that  had 
happened  for  live  hundred  years" — and  there- 
fore escaped  the  fierce  vengeance  under  which 
Eliot  perished.  Before  that  brave  and  virtu- 
ous man  entered  his  prison,  he  committed  hia 
two  suns  to  Hampden*8  care. 

Upon  this  circumstance  I  hare  already  re- 
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marked  in  the  memoir  of  Eliot.    It  is  enough  \     **  Sir, — I  hope  you  will  receave  yor  sonn^a 


to  add  here,  that,  besides  in  the  thought  of  that 
great  person's  sufferings  having  served  the 
cause  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  happiness 
or  life,  the  sorrow  with  which  we  contemplate 
them  has  some  redemption,  in  the  delightful 
view  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  hand- 
ing down  to  us  of  the  character  of  Hampden, 
and  his  generous  and  gentle  feeling.  We  find 
in  him,  at  this  trying  period,  nothing  wanting 
in  the  qualities  that  command  respect  and  love 
for  their  amiable  and  exalted  nature.  He  ap- 
pears to  us  the  guardian  of  the  two  young 
Eliots,  turning  his  great  mind  anxiously  to 
their  improvement,  leaving  nothing  undone  for 
their  welfare,  and  disclosing,  throughout  his 
correspondence  with  their  father,  a  fine  fancy  ; 
a  heart  of  honour  full,  as  of  gentleness ;  of  true 
wisdom  and  scholarship,  as  of  kindness  and  in- 


both  safe,  and  that  God  will  direct  you  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  they  may  beo  trained  up  for 
his  service  and  to  yor  comfort.  Some  words  I 
have  had  wth  yor  younger  Sonne,  and  given  him 
a  taste  of  those  apprehensions  hee  is  like  to 
finde  wth  you,  wch  I  tell  him  future  obedience 
to  yor  pleasure,  rather  than  justification  of  p«ist 
passages,  must  remove.  He  professeth  faire, 
and  y«  ingenuitie  of  his  nature  doth  it  without 
words ;  but  you  knowe  vertuous  actions  flow 
not  infallibly  fro.  the  flexiblest  dispositions: 
there's  onely  a  fit  subject  for  admonition  and 
government  to  worke  on,  especially  that  wch  is 
paternall.  I  confesse  my  shallownesse  to  re- 
solve, and  therefore  unwillingnesse  to  say  any 
thing  concerning  his  course ;  yet  will  I  not  give 
over  the  consideration,  because  I  much  desire 
to  see  yt  spiritt  rightly  managed.    But  for  yor 


trepidity.  This  it  was  which  made  Hampden  i  elder,  I  thinke  you  may  with  securitie  retarne 
a  patriot :  his  love  for  all  men,  and  for  all  good  '  him  in  conuenienttime,  for  certainly  there  was 
and  graceful  things.  In  looking  at  his  life,  I  nothing  to  administer  from  a  plott ;  and  in  ao- 
these  letters  are  of  the  last  importance;  the  other  action  yt  concerned  himselfe,  wch  beell  tell 
feelings  they  disclose  enable  us  to  judge  his  |  you  of,  hee  rcceaved  goode  satisfacti<fh  of  the 
latter  years  by  a  true  test,  and  to  discover  the  vice-chancellor's  faire  carriage  towards  him. 
secret  of  his  bold  endeavours  then — the  end  to  I  searched  my  study  this  morning  for  a  buoke 
which  he  looked  in  all  his  patriotic  toils  and  ;  to  send  you  of  a  like  subject  to  yt  of  y/>  papers 
enjoyments — unbounded  love  and  gentleness  to  - 1  had  of  you,  but  finde  it  not.  As  soone  as  I 
mankind.  '  recouer  it,  I'll   recommend  it  to   yor   view. 

These  letters,  then,  I  will  here  present  to  When  you  haue  finished  y«  other  part,  I  pray 
the  reader,  as  they  have  been  copied*  from  the  ,  thinke  me  as  worthy  of  ye  sight  of  it  as  ye  for- 
manuscripts  in  Ix>rd  Eliot's  possession.  They '  mer,  and  in  both  together  Til  betray  my  weak- 
follow  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  and  refer  oc- 1  nesse  to  my  friend  by  declaring  my  sense  of 
casionally  to  circumstances  which  have  been  i  them  That  I  did  see  is  an  exquisite  nosegay, 
already  explained  in  this  work.f  |  composed  of  curious  flowers,  bound  together 

The  first  alludes  to  Eliot's  younger  son,  and  ■  with  as  fine  a  thredd.     But  I  must  in  the  end 


to  the  passages  of  the  *'  Monarchy  of  Man"  for 
warded  for  Hampden's  perusal. 

**  Sir, — If  my  affections  could  hee  so  dull  as 
to  give  way  to  a  sleepy  excuse  of  a  letter ;  yet 
this  bearer,  our  common  friend,  had  power  to 


expect  bony  fro.  my  frend.  Somewhat  out  of 
those  flowers  digested  made  his  owne,  and  giv- 
ing a  true  taste  of  his  owne  sweetnesse,  though 
for  that- 1  shall  awaite  a  fitter  time  and  place. 
The  I.x)rd  sanctify  unto  you  y«  sowrenesse  of 


awaken  them,  and  commaund  it :  to  the  pub- ;  yo\  present  estate,  and  ye  comforts  of  yor  pos- 
like  experience  of  whose  worth  in  doing,  I  can  '  tentie. 


nowe  adde  my  private  of  his  patience  in  suf- 
fering the  miseryes  of  a  rough-hewn  entertain- 
ment, to  bee  tolerated  by  the  addition  of  your 
Sonne's  company ;  of  whome,  if  ever  you  live 
to  see  a  fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of 
the  present  blossoms,  it  will  bee  a  blessing  of 
that  weight  as  will  turne  the  scale  against  all 


"  Yor  ever  ye  same  assured  frend, 

"Jo.  Hampdbn. 

"ApriMth,  IftSl.** 

The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  criticism  at 
the  close  of  this  letter  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Eliot,  in  answer  to  the  letter,  proposes 
to  send  his  younger  son,  Richard,  to  the  Neth- 


worldly  afliictions,  and  denominate  your  life  I  crlands,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  company 
happy.  of  Sir  Horace  Vere.    This  he  thinks  wiU  be 

I  returne  your  papers  with  many  thankes, '  the  best  mode  of  employing  to  a  good  purpose 


which  I  have  transcribed,  not  readd  ;  the  dis- 
course,  therefore,  upon  the  subject  must  bee 
reserved  to  another  season,  when  I  may,  with 
better  opportunitie  and  frcedome,  communicate 
my  thoughts  to  you,  my  friend.  Till  then,  with 
my  salutations  of  all  your  societie,  and  prayers 
for  your  health,  I  rest, 

'*  Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 
**  John  Hampden. 
"  HampdeD,  Janoftrj  4fh.** 

The  son  here  alluded  to  was  Hampden's  fa- 
vourite. The  character  of  the  elder  son,  whose 
college  riots  are  touched  on  with  so  indulgent- 
ly slight  a  hand  in  the  next  letter,  has  been  de- 
scribedt  before. 


*  With  one  •xception,  the  fifth  letter,  whirh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museom,  aud  therefure  appears  never 
to  hare  reached  Eliot. 

t  Life  of  EUot,  p.  35^1.  t  Ibid.,  p.  S0. 


his  quick  and  vivacious  humour.  He  states, 
also,  his  elder  son's  desire  to  go  to  France,  but 
his  own  wish  that  he  should  remain  at  Oxford 
till  he  should  have  obtained  his  **  licence**  or 
degree  at  that  university.  Hampden  replies  ia 
an  animated  strain.  Most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing is  his  closing  allusion  to  their  mutual  friend- 
ship. Well  did  his  after  life  "improve"  and 
approve  the  **  noble  purchas"  of  Eliot's  afiTec^ 
j  tion ! 

I     "  Sir, — I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  with 

!  your  cleare  insight  into  the  dispositions  of  men, 

I  and  abilitie  to  fit  them  with  courses  suitable, 

I  that,  had  you  bestowed  sonncs  of  mine  as  you 

have  done  yor  owne,  judgement  durst  hardly 

have  called  it  into  question,  especially  when,  in 

laying  the  designe,  you  have  prevented  y*  ob* 

jections  to  bee  made  against  it ;  for  if  Mr.  Rich. 
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£['.ot  will,  in  the  intermissions  of  action,  addc 
fttAjdy  to  practise,  and  adorn  that  lively  spiritt 
with  flowers  of  contemplation,  hee'll  raise  our 
ejcpectations  of  another  Sr  Kdw.  Veere,  that 
had  thi:»  character,  *  Ail  summer  in  the  field,  all 
w  inter  in  his  study  ;^  in  whose  fall  fame  makes 
tHis  kingdome  a  great  loser ;  and,  having  taken 
ttijs  resolution  from  eouncell,  with  >«  highest 
w  iaduine  (as  I  doubt  not  you  haue),  I  hope  and 
praye  y*  same  power  will  crownc  it  with  a 
l>iesaing  answerable  to  our  wish. 

"  The  way  you  take  with  my  other  frend  de- 
clares you  to  bee  none  of  y«  Bp  of  Exeter's 
converts,  of  whose  roinde  neither  am  I  super- 
siitioiLsly ;  bat,  had  my  opinion  beene  asked,  I 
should  <as  vulgar  conceipts  use  to)  haue  shew^- 
ed  my  power  rather  to  raise  objections  than  to 
atn^iwer  them.    A  temper  between  Fraunce  and 
iJxi'urd  might  have  taken  away  his  scruple, 
«ith   more  advantage  to  his  yeares — to  visit 
Cambridge  as  a  free  man  for  varietie  and  de- 
ligitt,  and  there  entertaine  himsclfe  till  yo  next 
kpno]?,  when  universitie  studyes  and  peace  had 
beeae  better  settled  than  I  learne  it  is ;  for, 
although  hce  bee  one  of  those  that,  if  his  age 
were  looked  for  in  no  other  booke  but  that  of 
the  minde,  would  bee  found  no  ward  if  you 
should  dye  to-morrow,  yet  *tis  a  great  haz- 
ard, methinkes,  to  see  so  swecte  a  disposi- 
tion guarded  with  no  more,  amongst  a  people 
wher€^of  many  make  it  their  religion  to  bi^e  su- 
pi^stitious  in  impietie.  and  their  behaviour  to 
b«=e  affected  in  Ul  manners.     But  God,  who 
ooeiy  knowes  ye  periods  of  life,  and  opportuni- 
ties to  come,  hath  designed  him  (I  hope)  for 
hia  owne  service  betime,  and  stirred  up  yor 
providence  to  husband  him  so  early  for  great 
aflaire-s.    Then  shall  hce  bee  sure  to  finde  him 
in  Fraunce,  that  Abraham  did  in  Sichem,  and 
Joseph  in  Egipt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is 
perfect  safetie. 

Concerning  that  lord  who  is  nowe  reported 
to  bee  as  deepe  in  repentance  as  hee  was  pro- 
found in  sinnc,  the  papers,  &.o.,  I  shall  take 
leave  fro.  your  favour,  and  my  strcight  of  time, 
to  bee  silent  till  the  next  weekc,  when  I  hope 
for  the  happinesse  to  kisse  ymir  handes,  and 
present  you  with  my  most  humble  thankcs  for 
yv  letters,  wch  confirm  y«  observation  1  have 
oiade  in  the  progresse  of  affections,  that  it  is 
easier  much  to  winoe  upon  ingenuous  natures 
ikao  to  meritt  it.  This,  they  tell  me,  I  have 
dooe  of  your*s ;  and  I  account  it  a  noble  pur- 
chas,  wch  to  improve  with  the  best  services 
yw  can  commaund,  and  1  performe.  shall  he  ye 
cireof 

''  Your  affectionate  frctd  and  servant. 
"Jo.  IIampdkn. 
'IIunpdM,  May  11th.  1031. 

•  Present  my  services  to  At.  Long,  Mr.  Val- 
(Dtine^  6cc. 

••  Do  not  thinke  by  what  '  say,  yt  I  am  fully 
wisfied  of  your  younger  Sonne's  course  intppH- 
ed,  for  I  have  a  crotchett  out  of  y*  ordinary 
vay,  web  I  had  acquainted  you  wth  if  i  had 
ipoken  wth  you  before  hee  had  gone,  but  am 
ilmost  aahamed  to  communicate.'* 

The  mention  of  the  *'  lord**  in  this  letter  re- 
fers to  Merven  Touchet,  the  infamous  I^rd 
Audley,  of  whose  removal  from  the  Tower,  and 
trial  and  sentence,  Eliot  had  spoken  in  a  pre- 
Tioos  letter. 


The  next  letter  is  from  Hampden  to  one  of 
the  sons,  his  *'  young  friends."  It  is  to  Rich- 
ard, his  favourite,  who  had  been, /or  a  time  only, 
admitted  to  live  with  his  father  in  the  Tower : 

"Sir,  —  I  receaved  yor  commaunds  by  y» 
handes  of  Mr.  Wian,  and  was  glad  to  knowe 
by  them  that  another's  word  had  power  to 
commaund  yor  faith  in  my  readinesse  to  obey 
you,  wch  mine,  it  seemes,  had  not.  If  you  yet 
lack  an  experience,  I  wish  you  had  put  me 
upon  ye  test  of  a  worke  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant, yt  yor  opinion  might  bee  changed  into 
beliefe.  That  man  you  wrote  for  I  will  unfain- 
edly  reccave  into  my  goode  opinion,  and  de- 
clare it  really  when  hce  shall  have  occasion  to 
put  me  to  ye  pnwfe.  I  cannot  trouble  you  with 
many  words  this  time.  Make  goode  use  of  the 
booke  you  shall  receave  from  me,  and  of  yor 
time.  Be  sure  you  shall  render  a  strict  ac- 
count of  both  to 

*'  Yor  ever  assured  frend  and  seruant, 
••Jo.  Hampden. 

"  Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long.  I  would 
faine  liearc  of  his  health.  ^ 

"  Ilaiupdrn,  Juue  bth,  1631." 

All  the  remaining  letters  are  to  Eliot.    This 
which  follows  is  merely  an  apology  for  not  wri- 
ting ;  but  how  gracefully  it  is  worded ! 
;      ••Noble  Sir,— 'Tis  well  for  me  that  letters 
cannot  blush,  else  you  would  easily  reade  me 
j  guiltie.     1  am  ashamed  of  so  long  a  silence, 
i  and  knowe  not  how  to  excuse  it ;  for  as  no- 
thing but  businesse  can  speake  for  me,  of  woh 
i  kinde  I  have  many  advocates,  so  can  I  not  tell 
I  how  to  call  any  businesse  greater  than  holding 
I  an  affectionate  correspondence  with  so  excel- 
I  lent  a  frend.    My  onely  confidence  is,  I  plcade 
I  at  a  barro  of  love,  where  absolutions  are  much 
I  more  frequent  than  censures.     Sure  I  am  that 
conscience  of  neglect  doth   not  accuse  me, 
I  though  evidence  of  fact  doth.     I  would  add 
!  more,  but  ye  entertainment  of  a  stranger  frend 
j  calls  upon  me,  and  one  other  inevitable  occa- 
I  sion  ;  hold  me  excused,  therefore,  deare  frend; 
I  and  if  you  vouchsafe  me  a  letter,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  teach  me  some  thriA  of  time,  that  1  may 
imploy  more  in  your  service,  who  will  ever  bee 
••  Your  faithful  servant  and  aflTectionate  frend, 

••Jo.  Hampdkn. 
••  Commend  my  service  to  ye  soldier,  if  not 
gone  to  his  colours. 

•*  llttinixlcn,  Mairh  81.*'* 

The  sweet  and  nervous  style  of  the  next, 
which  is  a  criticism  on  the  •'  Monarchy  of  Man," 
illustrates  the  literary  taste  and  skill  of  Hamp- 
den : 

•'  Sir, — You  shall  receave  ye  booke  I  prom- 
ised by  this  bearer's  immediate  hande ;  for  y« 
other  papers  I  presume  to  take  a  little,  and  but 
a  little,  respitt.  I  have  looked  upon  yt  rare 
piece  onely  with  a  superficial!  view,  as  at  first 
sight  to  take  ye  aspect  and  proportion  in  ye 
whole ;  aAer,  with  a  more  accurate  eye,  to 
take  out  ye  lineaments  of  every  part.  "Twere 
rashnesse  in  me,  therefore,  to  discover  any 
judgement  before  I  have  ground  to  make  one. 
This  I  discerne,  that  'tis  as  compleate  an  im- 

*  This  letter  is  addrcHed  ••  To  my  honaored  ind  deart 
friend  Sir  Jubn  Eliutt,  at  his  lodging  in  the  Tower.**  I 
copy  It,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  Brttish  Mateom.  The  data 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  obvious  error  for  June.  '•  The  aol- 
dier"  referred  to  is  Richard  Eliot,  of  whom  he  speaka  hi  ths 
aezt  letter,  as  feariaf  him  to  hare  gooa 
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age  of  y  patterns  as  can  be  drawne  by  lines ; 
a  lively  character  of  a  large  mindc ;  the  sub- 
ject, method,  and  expressions  excellent  and 
bomogeniall,  and,  to  say  truth  (sweetc  heart), 
somewhat  exceeding  my  commendations.  My 
words  cannot  render  them  to  the  life ;  yet  <to 
show  my  ingenuitie  rather  than  wit)  would  not 
a  lesse  modell  have  given  a  full  representation 
of  that  subject:  not  hy  diminution,  but  by  con- 
traction of  parts  1  I  desire  to  learne  ;  I  dare 
not  say.  The  variations  upon  each  particular 
aeeme  many ;  all,  I  confesse,  excellent.  The 
fountaine  was  full ;  y«  channell  narrow ;  yt 
may  bee  ye  cause  -,  or  that  the  author  imitated 
Virgin,  who  made  more  verses  by  many  than 
bee  intended  to  write.  To  extract  a  just  num- 
ber, had  I  seen  all  his,  I  could  easily  have  bidd 
bim  make  fewer ;  but  if  hee  had  badd  me  tell 
which  hee  should  have  spared,  I  had  beene  ap- 
posed. So  say  I  of  these  expressions  ;  and 
that  to  satisfy  you,  not  myselfe,  but  that,  by 
obeying  you  in  a  commaund  so  contrary  to  my 
owne  disposition,  you  may  measure  how  large 
a  power  you  have  ouer  "  Jo.  Hampden. 

"  Hampden,  June  29th,  1631. 

"  Recomend  my  seruice  to  Mr.  Long ;  and  if 
Sr  01.  Luke  bee  in  towne,  expresse  my  affection 
to  him  in  these  words ;  y«  first  part  of  y«  pa- 
pers you  had  by  y«  handes  of  B.  Valentine  long 
aince.  If  you  hearo  ofyor  sonnes,  or  can  send 
to  ym,  let  me  knowe." 

The  present  of  a  small  buck  from  the  seat  at 
Hampden  accompanied  this  next  very  graceful 
note.  By  the  postscript  it  appears  that  John 
Kliot,  the  elder  son,  had  been  permitted  to  go 
to  France  as  he  desired. 

"  Deare  Sir, — I  receaued  a  letter  from  you 
the  last  weeke,  for  w<^h  j  owe  you  ten,  to  coun- 
tervaile  those  lines  by  excesse  in  number  that 
I  cannot  equall  in  weight.  But  time  is  not 
mine  nowe,  nor  hath  beene  since  that  came  to 
my  handes  ;  in  your  favour,  therefore,  hold  me 
excused.  This  bearer  is  appointed  to  present 
you  wth  a  buck  out  of  my  paddock,  wch  must 
bee  a  small  one  to  hold  proportion  with  ye  place 
and  soylc  it  was  bred  in.  Shortly  I  hope  (if  I 
doe  well  to  hope)  to  see  you ;  yet  durst  I  not 
prolong  ye  expectation  of  yor  papers.  You 
have  concerning  them  layde  commaundes  upon 
me  beyond  my  abilitie  to  give  you  satisfaction 
in  ;  but  if  my  apology  will  not  serve  when  we 
meete,  I  will  not  decline  ye  seruice  to  ye  he- 
traying  of  my  owne  ignorance,  which  yet  I 
hope  yoT  love  will  couer. 

'*  Yor  over  assured  frend  and  seruant, 
"Jo.  Hampden. 

"Hampdea,  July  97. 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  learne  my  frend  is 
well  in  Fraunce.  Captaine  Wallor  hath  beene 
in  these  parts,  who  I  have  scene,  but  could  not 
entertaine ;  to  my  shame  and  sorrow  I  speake 
it." 

The  next  refers  to  the  emigration  schemes* 

*  An  ingrnioutt  attfmpt  haa  been  made  by  Mr.  Tow  ill 
Run  to  thow  that  Hampden  had  inlerevted  himself  so  far  in 
the  "  New  World**  at  actually,  in  the  recess  between 
James's  last  two  Parliaments,  to  visit  it  in  p«>rBon.  But 
Hampden  had  recently  mamiid ;  and,  as  no  mention  it 
made  of  Mrs.  Hampden  in  the  record  of  the  visit,  does  Mr. 
Rult  think  the  patriot  had  tired  so  soon  of  her  society  ? 
The  attempt  is  too  inrenious.  howaver,  to  be  passed  alt«]>- 
f«tber,  and  therafore  I  present  it  to  the  reader  from  the 
pages  of  the  Examiner  journal,  where  it  appeared  some 
jmn  aioce :  •*  In  a  work  printad  at  *  Boston,  N.  E.  1730,' 


in  which  the  patriots  of  the  time  took  so  great 
an  interest. 

"  Noble  Sir, — I  hope  this  letter  is  conveyed 
to  you  by  so  safe  a  hande  yt  yon  will  bee  ye 
first  yt  shall  open  it ;  or,  if  not,  yet,  since  yui* 
injoy,  as  much  as  without  contradiction  you 
may,  ye  libertie  of  a  prison,  it  shall  bee  no  of- 
fence to  wish  you  to  make  ye  best  use  on't, 
and  yt  God  may  finde  you  as  much  his,  now 
you  injoy  ye  benefit  of  secondary  helpes,  as  you 
found  him  yon  while,  by  deprivation  of  all  oth- 
ers, you  were  cast  upon  his  immediate  support. 
This  is  all  I  have,  or  am  willing  to  say ;  but 
yt  ye  paper  of  considerations  concerning  y 
plantation  might  bee  very  safely  conueyed  to 
me  by  this  hande,  and,  after  transcribing,  sbould 
bee  as  safely  returned,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  send 
it  me.    I  beseeche  you  present  my  seruice  to 

entitled,  A  Chronological  Hitotf  of  New  Emgimmi,  hf 
Thomu  Prince^  M.  A.,  at  p.  IM,  from  *  Wioslow*a  Rela- 
tion,* one  of  the  earliest  *  printed  tracts,'  I  find  the  folkiw- 
ing  narrative:  '1623.  March.  News  comes  to  PI i must h 
that  Masassoit  is  like  to  die,  and  that  a  Dutch  ship  is  driv- 
en ashore,  before  his  house,  so  hiffh,  that  she  coolU  nut  !•• 
got  off*  til!  thn  tide's  increase.  Upon  which  the  governor 
sends  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  gen- 
tleman of  London,  with  Hobonialt,  to  visit  and  help  him, 
and  apeak  with  the  Dutch.  The  fint  night  we  Unlge  at 
Namajkket ;  next  day,  at  one,  come  to  a  ferry  in  Curbitakt*k 
country,  and,  three  miles  further,  to  Mattapoyat,  his  dwell- 
ing-place (though  he  be  no  friend  to  ns),  bat  find  him  gnne 
to  Pakanokik,  about  five  or  six  miles  off.  Lata  withia  uight 
we  get  thither,  whence  the  Dutch  had  departed ;  find  Ma- 
sassoit  extreme  low,  his  sight  gone,  his  teeth  fixed,  having 
swallowed  nothing  for  two  days ;  but  using  means,  he  snr- 
,  prisingly  revives.  We  stay  and  help  him  two  nights  an«l 
j  two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  latter,  taking  oar  laave,  h« 
I  expresses  his  great  thankfulness.  We  come  and  ludge  wiin 
{  Corbitaut  at  Mattapuyst,  who  wonders  that  we,  being  two, 
should  he  so  venturous.  Next  day,  on  our  juamey,  IIobi»- 
mak  tells  us,  that  at  his  coming  away,  Maaassoit  privuelj 
charged  him  to  tell  Mr.  Winslow  tbsra  was  a  plut  uf  tba 
MasKachusnks.  That  night  we  lodge  at  Namaskol ;  ibM 
next  get  home.*  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
New  England,  fint  appears, '  lOfiO,  Dec.  6,*  among  *  ten  nf 
their  pniicipal  men,*  whom  they  *seud  out  in  tbeir  shall<»p 
to  circulate  the  bay*  in  search  of  a  landing-plara  (u.  7b). 
Hutnhins<m  {Hist.  Stas.,  i.,  Ib7)  says  '  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  best  family  of  any  of  the  Plimonth  planters,  his  la- 
ther iMing  a  person  of  some  figure  at  Droitwich,  in  Wor- 
cestrrshire.'  The  following  entry  in  the  Chromoingxcal 
History  (p.  140)  may  fix,  with  great  probability,  in  thr  ab- 
senre  of  any  information  on  the  subject,  the  dale  iA  Uaini^ 
den*s  return  to  England :  '  1623,  Sept.  10.  This  day  the 
Ann  sails  for  London,  being  laden  with  daplioards,  and  all 
the  braver  and  other  furs  we  have ;  with  whom  we  send 
Mr.  Winslow,  to  inftinii  how  things  are,  ami  procore  what 
we  want.*  Edward  Winslow  printed  his  ^ Account  of  S.  K, 
to  Sept.  10*  during  this  visit  to  London,  wbeuce  ho  ri-tariird 
in  1634.  After  governorships  of  Pliinouth  and  misaimis  to 
England,  he  settled  there  in  1640  as  ageut  for  tlw  colony. 
In  1605  he  wus  appointed  by  the  Pmtectur  one  »f  '  thm 
commissioners  to  superintend  and  direct  the  oorratiuiis  if 
Penn  and  Vrnables,' and  *dicd  on  board  the  neet,  in  ihe 
West  Indies,*  aged  00,  leaving  a  *  name'  that  *  in  Now  Eng- 
land will  never  be  forgotten.*  Such  was  the  as9cie:ate  o;' 
John  Hampden.  Of  the  other  dramatis  personate  Masaiui-.it 
was  a  'great  sagamore,*  who,  *  ia  1621.*  had  \i»irrd  the 
governor,  when,  '  af^er  salutations,  the  govemnr  kissing  his 
hand,  and  the  king  kissing  him,  they  agree  on  a  league  of 
friendship.*  which  '  lasted  to  1675.'  ilubomak.  was  *■  a  chief 
captain  of  Masaasoit's,'  and  Corbitant  'a  petty  ouclism.* 
Dr.  lit.liDes,  of  Cambridge.  N.  E.,  in  his  American  Ammais 
(IMMi,  says  (i.,  165).  *Mr.  Hampden  wintered  (1023)  with 
the  Plimouth  colonista,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  coul*- 
try,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Belkuapp  (Biog,,  ii ,  89V}  to  Ua 
the  same  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by  his  up. 
p(>aitiiin  to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  Charl«*s  1.*  From  thesn 
early  associations.  Hampden  would  probably  be  foreniost,  in 
103b,  to  pmmote  that  well-known  project  of  coiigmiioa 
which  Charles,  so  fatally  for  himself,  iutcrrnpted  l>y  his 
prcn*gaiive.  It  appears,  in  the  Partiamtntew^  History,  that 
fnim  Feb.  1621-2  to  Feb.  1023-4,  Hampden's  senatunal  du- 
ties must  have  tiean  entirely  saspsndad.  Thus  thsra  wonid 
be  abundant  leisure  for  the  visit  to  America.**  [I  see  nothiaf 
to  militate  asainst  Mr  Rutt's  view  of  the  caae.  In  an  an 
that  called  lor  saerifirs,  Hampden  would  raadily  qmt  hia 
home  for  public  service. — C] 
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Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  I^ong,  my  countryman, 
if  with  you,  and  let  me  beo  honoured  with  the 
style  of 

«*  Yor  faithful  frcnd  and  spruant. 

"Jo.  Hampdkn/' 

The  last  letter  contains  a  noble  compliment 
to  ihe  genius  of  Eliot. 

"  Sir, — In  the  end  of  my  travailes,  I  meate 
y*  nic'^^pnj^rs  of  yor  love,  wch  brin«y  me  a  most 
prniefull  welicomc.  Yor  intentions  outfly  mine, 
th.-it  thousrht  to  have  prevented  yo",  and  ron- 
▼ince  me  of  my  disahilitic  to  kei'pe  pace  with 
ynu  or  the  times.     My  imploymciit  of  late  in 


last,  however,  he  abandoned  his  retirement, 
dismissed  the  thoujjht  of  a  holitary  and  sedu- 
ded  life,  and  bi-raiiic  one  of  th«?  arknowlHaod 
leaders  of  thi*  |Hi>ple.  He  imitated  in  thia The 
firv.it  ami  virtuous  Coligny,  described  in  his 
favourite  work. 

In  l\w  autumn  of  163.5,  Rhi|)-money  writs 
were  sent  inl4»  Huokinirhamshire.  Many  gen- 
tlem«'n  of  that  county  refused  to  pay,  and 
amon/r  tlirm  Hampden.  Accordingly,  on  the 
2,5th  of  January.  Ifia.'i-fi,  new  sherifla  having 
lK?cn  in  the  interval  appointed,  a  writ  was  is- 
sued, directed  "  To  Sir  Peter  Ti-mple,  Baronet, 


interrogatory  with  like  affaires  hath  deprived  i  ^**^®   hijfh   sheriff,  and   Henfagc  I*roby,  Ksq., 
xne  nf  leisure  to  complinient,  and  y*?  frame  of  j  "<*^'  ap|«>mted  hi^h  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
dispo&itionn  is  able,  to  justle  the  eslyle  of  a  let-  .  Wu«'k8,"  dircctinjr  the  one  to  deliver,  and  the 
ter.      You  were  farre  enoui;Ii  above  my  emula- 
tion  h<*fore;    but.  breathinj;  nowe   the   same 


ayre  wik  an  ambassador,  you  are  out  of  all 
ay  me  I  believe  well  of  his  negociation  for  y* 
lariff  testimony  you  have  given  of  his  parts. 


other  to  recrivi-,  tht;  original  warrant,  as  well 
as  all  accounts  and  returns  concerninjf  the 
levy  of  the  former  year.  This  return  was  ac- 
«'*>rdingly  made  by  the  a.^scs-sors  of  the  differ- 
ent parishes;  and,  among  others  where  pay- 


anri  I  believe  y«  King  of  Sweden's  sword  will  ;  "^''"^  *>»<^  •»<'*'"  delayed,  a  return  by  those  of 
ht-f  vf  b<?st  of  his  topicks  to  persuade  a  peace.  ^^'^  parish  of  (Jreat  Kimble,  a  village  at  the 
Ti*  a  powerfull  one  nowe,  if  I  heare  aright,  ^""^  <'*  ^l'*-  C:iiiliern  Hills,  round  which  the 
fini«  giving  Tilly  a  late  defeate  in  Saxonv  wih  principal  profK-rty  of  John  Hampden  lay,  and  in 
SO.OUO  losse,  the  truth  whereof  will  faci'litate  the  immediate  iieiKhbourhood  of  his  house.  The 
yur  worke,  the  Spaniard's  curtesy  being  knowne  r^-'i'Tn  contains  the  names  of  those  who,  with 
to  bee  no  lesse  than  willingly  to  remler  that '  ^""'  '•»<*  tendereil  their  refusal  to  the  consta- 
which  hee  cannot  hold.  The  notion  of  these  ef-  i  ^'j'**  ^"'^  a.sscssors,  together  with  an  account 
feiTlsj  iniernjpts  not  or  quiet,  though  v*  reasons  ■  ^^  the  sums  charged  upon  each  person.   Among 


\-\  w«*k  they  are  gouerned  do  transcend  or  pitch 
Yi>r  apprehensions,  yt  ascend  a  rcgicm  above 
thnse  clouds  wch  shadow  us,  are  fit  to  pierce 
fc;jch  heights,  and  or»  to  rei-eave  such  notions 
a-*  descend  from  thence ;  which  while  you  are 
pleased  to  impart,  you  make  the  demonstra- 
til  ins  of  yv  favour  to  become  y«  rich  jmsses- 
kiuns  of 

"  Yo»  ever  faithful  frcnd  and  seruHut, 
"Jo.  Haxpdk.n*. 
•'  Prespnt  my  seruice  to  Mr.  Long. 

''  Hmpden.  Octolvr  3. 

"  God,  I  thankc  him,  hath  made  me  father  of 
anoiber  sonne.*' 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  puldic  affairs 


the  names  of  the  protestors,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  the  constabh^s  and  assessors  had  the 
courage  to  return  their  own,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list  stands  that  of  John  Hampden,  "as  a 
pass|M»rt,"  Lord  Nugent  justly  says,  "for  the 
rest  t(»  an  honouralilc  memory,  so  long  as  the 
love  of  liberty  shall  retain  a  place  in  the  hearta 
of  the  liritish  nation.*' 

This  protest,  however,  was  not  thought  suf- 
ficient, by  the  then  rampant  tyranny  of  Charles, 
to  ex«-use  Sir  Peter  Temple  for  his  default  of 
arrears.  He  was  summoned  btfore  the  coun- 
cil-tabli*  ill  health  prevented  his  instant  at- 
tendance ;  and  an  officer  was  at  once  sent  to 
h(dd  iiirii  in  clos*?  <*ustody  at  his  own  residence 


d-jring  this  correspcmdence.  and  alh-r  it  had  •  ^'  Stowe.     Lord  Nugent  found  one  of  his  let- 


been  clo»?ed  by  il»c  death  of  the  illu.strious  pris- 
oner.* has  been  amply  described.  In  retire- 
ment at  his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  Hamp- 
dea  continued  to  improve  the  literary  tastes 
and  acquirements  in  which  he  already  excelled 
M  highly,  and,  it  is  said,  while  the  cfi.sis  of  af- 
Un  approached  more  nearly,  began  to  prepare 
liinuelf  for  the  last  extremity  they  thnatened. 
Davila'a  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France 
IJTame  his  manual  —  his  raJe  memm^  as  Sir 
Pbdip  Warwick  calls  it  ;  as  though  in  the 
study  of  that  sad  story  of  strife  and  bloodshed 
be  already  saw  the  parallel  which  England  was 


ters,  written  under  these  circumstances,  among 
the  manu.scnpts  there.  It  is  worth  quoting, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  occasion  and  the  time: 
"  Oi'cre  Mother,— In  haste  I  write  to  you.  I 
hailing  my  handes  full,  cannot  write  \o  you 
with  my  owne  hande.s,  J  hauing  byne  latelyc  ill 
at  London,  and  takeing  physicke.  Vet  must  I 
leaue  the  meanes  of  my  health  to  doe  the  kingo 
seruice.  I  was  sente  for  on  the  30th  of  June, 
by  a  messenger,  to  attend  tht;  kinge  on  Sun- 
daye,  the  :Jd  of  July,  about  the  shippe-moneyc; 
wherein  I  am  hlanied  for  the  slierriffe's  aclitms 
that  nowe  is,  and  am  compelled  wtK  a  messen- 
ger, nowe  wayting  on  me,  with  all  the  distress- 


to  afford  so  soon.     The  bitterness  of  spirit  with  .  - 

which  he  thought  of  the.se  things  may  have  i  ®^  •*"'!  iinpris<melngs  that  maye  be  imposed  on 
been  greatly  increased  bv  the  death  of  his  ^''*'*  conntrye.  IJui  the  sherriffe  must  answore 
Wife,t  which  happened  at  about  this  lime.     At    ^'''**^  '**  <'*»"'-*  '*>  '"^^  '"  **»<^  future  tyme.     I  am 

. ._   . to  attende  the  kinge  at  Theobaide's,  on  the?  I7tli 

•  Eliot  .nd  II.miNien.  it  »  worth  a«id.ni?.  had  chnn^rd    ^^P  of  July,  to  giue  an  accompte  t<»  him  what 
^  -       •  '         ....  I  i^aue  done  m  the  seruice,  and,  as  he  lik'-s  my 

proceedinges.  I  am  to  continue  in  the  messen- 


poriniiu  tfime  tinw  l«fnrK,and  iMjih  ihi-Mt  ptirtrnit*  am  now 
n  ttM  pqasrnion  of  the  Eh<<  family.  That  nf  HunifMipn, 
lb«  oalr  onjpiuil  la  riiatenrr.  and  a  portrait  of  nublu  i-X' 

prCOTiiio,  hna  Im>«d  rni^ravc-d  for  ihm  wiirk,  by  the  riiurie«ut  j  and  h«r  hui>b»nd*ii  afrrrtiniiato  ref^rr-ts.     Si.>e  MemnriQla  by 

Ermuiua  «if  the  Earlcif  St.  Grrroain'c.    A  cintf  amJ mm'ft  Lord  Niiurnt,  rol.  i..  |i.  *2lX).     She  Ivft  llaiiitidi'D  thrt-H  Mini 

1^  _a   sL.  -  -      •       -    ^L.'..!.  .:. J..<-J..    f^^ML^..I    .-.11   J..^      '  I..U_     II...I I     I    V«r.|| __  , ■     .       .  I  ...  .         .   * 


mi  «f  tk*  ntgrmfingt which  is  erifuisitelit  fatihfml,  trill  Jur- 
■uA  «■  etoqutmt  dttcriotion  nf  tht  f mat  nf  Hamptltn. 

t  9bcbe«hnriad  in  iha  chaurel  of  irrt-al  Haiiiihirn  churrh, 
•bcra  »•  epitaph  on  a  plain  black  alone  recunu  her  merita 


John,  Richaril.  and  VViIliain.  and  six  duuifhiera.  kli/iilwtb, 
lhi«  eldfsi  nf  tlifw,  iiiurriid  Richard  Kni^htlfy,  «'m  iif  th« 
frl^nd  nf  ]*yin  and  JlainfMlfn  ;  and  the  iirc<iiid,  Anne,  wai 
aiterwanl  ntarnod  to  Sir  Rtibert  ?yc,  of  Uerkihirr, 
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ger's  handc.  or  be  rcleasscd,  or  worsse.  My  ■  abode  of  such  a  man  can  never  but  be  interest- 
^fe  rs  nothing  but  toylp.  and  hath  hyno  for  '  in;;  from  the  associations  which  belong  to  it. 
manyeyeares,  to  tht^  commonwealth,  and  nowe  i  But,  even  forgetting  these,  no  one,  surely,  who 
to  the  kingo.  The  change  is  Honiothinge  i  has  heart  or  taste  for  the  charm  of  high,  breezy 
amended  for  the  pressent,  but  yet  rplc*as(?d  of  i  hills,  and  green  glades  enclosed  within  the 
neither.  Not  soc  much  tymc  as  to  doc  my  du-  shadowy  stillness  of  ancient  woods,  and  ave- 
tye  to  my  deere  parentes.  nor  to  sende  to  tJiem.  |  nups  leading  to  a  house  on  whose  walU»  the  re- 
Yctt  I  ho;»e(l  that  they  wolde  haue  at»nte  for  a  ■  mains  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture, 
bucke,  or  what  Stowewoldeafforde,  before  thys  |  from  the  early  Norman  to  the  Tudor,  are  still 
tyme.  But,  seeinge  they  will  not,  I  will  spare  partly  traced  through  the  deforming  innovations 
mysclfe  soe  much  tyme  as  to  prcssentc  nowe  I  of  the  eighteenth  century — no  one,  surely,  can 


unto  them  one  by  thys  bearer. 

**  Although  I  am  debarred  from  father,  moth- 
er,  wife,  and  chilldren,  and  state — though  some 
of  them  farre  absente — wyth  thys  I  prcssente 
my  dutyc,  wyth  these  unhappye  lynes,  and  re- 
mayne 

"  Yor  Sonne,  that  loues  and  honourcs 
my  father  and  you, 

"  Peter  Temple. 
•«  8tow«,  tby«  8th  of  July.  1636. 


visit  the  residence  of  Hampden,  and  not  do 
justice  to  the  love  which  its  ma^cr  bore  it,  and 
to  that  stronger  feeling  which  Could  lead  him 
from  such  a  retirement  to  the  toils  and  perils 
to  which,  thenceforth,  he  entirely  devoted  him- 
self." 

Hampden  lias  led  no  record  of  his  eloquence 
behind  him,  but  its  influence  is  stamped  immor- 
uUy  on  Clarendon's  account  of  him  at  this  mo- 
mentous period.     **Mr.  Hampden/*  says  the 


"To  his  deere  mother,  the  Lady  Hester  i  noble  historian,  describing  the  leading  members 
Temple,  at  Dorsett,  thcis  presscntc."  I  of  this  Parliament,  *'  was  a  man,  it  may  be,  of 

The  history  of  Hampden's  immortal  trial,  in  I  the  most  di&ceniing  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest 
which  for  many  days,  though  in  the  midst  of  ,  address  and  insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to 
public  dangers  and  disquiet,  the  fundamental  ,  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time, 
laws  of  our  country  were  contested  without  re-  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
pronch  or  passion,  has  been  sufficiently  glanced  '  gentleman  of  a  good  extraction  and  a  fair  for- 
at  in  these  pages.  ''The  judgment,'*  snys  :  tune,  who,  from  a  hfe  of  great  pleasure  and  li- 
Clarendon,  "proved  of  more  advantage  ami  i  cense,  had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinary 
credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his 
king's  service."  Then  indeed  Hamp<Ien  "be-  i  usual  clieerfulness  and  affahiliiy;  wlvich,  to- 
came  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  ,  gether  with  the  opiuion  of  his  wisdom  and  jus- 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst  at  ,  tice,  and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing 
his  own  charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very 
of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country,  as  he  '  great  height,  not  only  in  Uuckiugliamshire, 
thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court.*'*  '  where  he  lived,  hut  generally- through4)ut  the 
Even  courtiers  and  crown  la^vTers  spoke  re-  '<  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  wordd, 
apectfully  of  him;  for,  adds  (.-larendon,  "his  ,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the 
carriage  throughout  that  atiritation  was  with  ;  f^rs-t  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  as- 
that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who  !  sumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after 
watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some  advantage  '  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  huw 
against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  i  tlie  House  wiis  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the 
in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  j  argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearly^and  craftily 
testimony."  The  court  continued,  after  the  I  so  stated  it,  that  he  couunonly  conducted  it  to 
trial,  to  levy  the  hated  tax  more  recklessly  i  the  conclusion  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  he 
than  ever,  but  it  soon  became  the  recklessness  '  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  without  the 
of  despair.  I  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  anotlier  time, 

The  third  Parliament  was  summoned,  and  .  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
Hampden— whose  share  in  the  immediate  cans-  negative  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the 
ea  which  led  to  that  memorable  event  has  been  future.  He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility, 
described  in  the  memoir  of  Pym— having  re-  and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  ni»* 
turned  from  London  to  his  native  seat,  was  trusting  his  own  judgment,  and  of  esteeming 
solicited,  by  the  grateful  men  of  Buckingham-  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  present, 
shire,  to  become  their  representative.  In  this  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolu- 
character,  an  I  with  all  the  new  influence  it  I  tions  but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  infor- 
gave  him,  he  soon  again  left  Hampden,  never,  j  niation  and  instruction  he  received  upon  the 
except  at  rarf  intervals  of  some  tew  hours'  du-  \  discourses  of  others,  whom  he  had  a  w^oaderful 
ration,  to  reti.rn  to  it  again.  "  His  mansion,"  art  of  governing  and  leading  into  his  principles 
eays  I<ord  Nugent.  *' still  remains.  It  stands  I  and  inclinations,  while  they  believed  that  he 
away  from  both  the  principal  roads  which  pass  '  7.T  ~"         ,'  .  r.  \:„~n_,  ^  """  «"/ 

^kv'rttinK   n..»b;»»korv^<.i  ;^»      •  •!       u     1       «-.4    .      the  liare  bn»w  of  a  fiifiy  hill  allied  Green  lUly,  «m  tile  wh 

through  Buckmghamshire,  at  the  bark  of  that    uf  which  incut,  in  iherb«ik,ihe  form  of  a  «Ji,,trhK-hit 

chalky  range  of  the  Ohilterns  which  bounds,  on  »wn  fnim  all  iho  country  mund.  This  moiiiiment.  uf  a 
one  side,  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.      The  scenery  I  yrv  remoU-  amiquity.  ii  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  White 

which  i,„mediateiy  surronn.is  it,  fr.„u  it,  «fciu- 1  \:^L''s;^ri^:,^:z't,';J^)i'%:::.:  '::s^.T:i 

SlOn  little  known,  is  of  singular  beauty,  opening  i  to  have  bc-<in  deaiguedio  commemoratioaof  arirturyfUiNi 

upon  a  ridge  which  commands  a  very  extensive    ^'X  F^iward.  King  of  the  Wesi  Saxou5,uver  ihe  DaDe«.rtrif 

view  over  several  onimtiPA  and  fiivor<«ifiprt  hv  I  '"  *''•  **"^'*  century.  U  appear*.  huweTer.  with  nmri 
▼lew  over  several  COUUlltS,  ana  UlVCrsmea  Dy  probability,  to  hare  been  intended  ai  a  memonaJ  of  the  Iwl 
dells,   clothed   with    a   nattiral   growth    of  box,  ]  biiule  of  Ileni^jit  ami  Horia  ^ilh  the  Rntuna,  which  •»! 

juniper,  and  beech,  t    What  has  once  been  the  i  f«»«ght  over  the  eiteuwTe  plain  of  Rii^joroug  hand  Saowit-p 

"—  ^ — I  ton.  when,  on  this  height,  and  on  the  Bledhiw  ridge  whirh 

,    *  Clarendiin.  ailjoiua  it,  the  Saxon  pnucea  planted  their  victonoui  itaud- 

t  The  wooda  of  Hampden  terminate  to  tha  noith  upon  [  ardt  to  recall  their  trovD*  from  the  puraoiu 
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irholly  depended  upon  their  counsel  and  advice. 
JVo  man  had  ever  a  preatcr  pi»wer  over  himself, 
or  \V(i»  less  the  nian  that  he  seemed  tu  he, 
uhjch  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody, 
r»  ii*»n  he  cared  les.s  to  keep  on  the  mask.*'  The 
rtjdracter  of  Clarendon  himself  is  too  well 
'mown  to  render  any  modification  of  this  lan- 
r-iaife  necessary.  The  circumstances  wliich 
explain  ihe  colmir  he  always  strives  ii»  give  to 
Ui*^  profound  jMdicy  of  the  popular  leaders  have 
'Aii«t  abundant  illustration  in  these  pa^es.  It  is 
p'loueh  now  to  show  that  that  p4)licy  i.«>,  even 
ihuai.  eonAnned  by  him ;  and  that  upon  him, 
equally  with  the  men  of  their  own  party,  the 
geiiiui  of  its  great  authors  impressed  itsflf— 
the  more  deeply,  perhaps,  that  it  was  ao  ohsti- 
nat«L-ly  resisted. 

To'  the  business  aflairs  of  this  ParlianiPnt 
Hampden  applied  himself  with  his  accubtDUied 
zeal.  On  the  16th,  three  days  after  its  meet- 
ing, he  was  on  a  committee  to  examine  all 
i;u^r«tions  relating  to  election  returns,  and  other 
pnvi:»:ges;  and  on  the  17th,  on  one  to  report 
u;.on  the  state  of  the  journals  and  records.    On 


already  suspected  that  the  public  virtue  of  the 
bishop  was  waverin^r,  and  ihut  lie  was  preparing 
to  embark  again  in  the  course  of  court  favour, 
into  which,  on  his  enlargement  and  elevation  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  he  soon  relapsed. 
Hampden's  answer  was  as  follows  :  • 

•'  My  Lord, — I  should  bo  very  ready  to  serve 
you  in  anytbinj?  I  conceavcd  good  fur  you  and 
iitt  for  mee  ;  but  in  your  lpp*s  present  com- 
mands I  doubt  that  to  make  overture  of  yor  in- 
tentions, and  be  prevented  hy  a  suddainc  conclu' 
stun  of  yf  Parlt,  tr^f*  many /rare,  may  render  yor 
condition  worsi^  than  nowe  it  is.  To  begin  in 
or  house  is  not  ><•  right  place ;  the  mos«i  im- 
portant businesses  of  the  king  and  kin^d  are 
prcss'd  on  with  surh  t-xpedition  yt  any  of  a 
more  pariicular  nature  will  Ix^  but  unwellcomo, 
and  hardly  prosecuted  wth  (.fTccl ;  besides  that 
thi'n"  IS  alibis  instant  a  tendrrnesse  botwccne 
ye  Lords  and  us  about  privilodge ;  and  for  my 
owno  uii(iitiics»so,  I  iK-ede  meniuin  no  more  but 
my  disabiliiy  to  carry  throii;(h  a  businesse  of 
this  nature," though  yr  li>  may  easily  conclave 
another  incompetency  in  my  person.     In  these 


ill*?  ISth,  GO  one  concerning  the  violation  of  I  regards  I  hiiiiibly  desire  yor  In  to  excuse  nice. 


pririle^e,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament ; 
2r<(i  on  the  20th,  on  another  to  prepare  an  ad-  ' 
i\Tes9  to  the  king,  praying  **that  the  like  in- : 
fuas'^ment  of  their  liberties  might  not  lie  prac-  \ 
i;aed  in  future,  to  their  prejudice  and  his  own.'* , 
Un  the  Slst  he  was  on  the  committee  apprtinted  ' 
to  inquire   into  the  effect  of  the  commission  | 
Utely  granted  to  convocation  ;  and  on  the  22d, 
03  twu  others — one  upon  the  case  of  Smart,  a 
prpot-ndary  of  Durham,  who  had  p)etilioned,  as 
a  prisoner,  against  Bishop  Neile  ;  and  tlie  other 


and  liiertby  to  lay  a  newc  obligation  ujH)n  nice 
of  being,         Your  ld|«  most  humbli;  servant, 
*•  Jo.  Hampden.* 
"  Wcslm',  Ait.  20.  lt*.40  " 

In  the  I^mg  Parliament,  Hampden  again  sat 
for  Duckingliaiiishiro.  His  exertions  in  the 
«reat  interval  of  excitemrnt  iMjfore  it  met  have 
iKcu  already  detailed.  He  had  married  again 
duriifg  tlio  present  year,  and  now  his  wife  join- 
ed iiim,  with  his  family,  in  London,  and  the  es- 
tablishmrnl  at  Hampden  was  broken  up.    The 


t..»  prepare  the  heads  of  a  conference  wiili  the    lady's  name  was  U'litia  Vacliell.  the  daughter 

I^inis  concerning  the  petitions  from  the  coim-  :  (,f  a  irc^nthnian  of  Coley,  near  Reading.     She 

try.    On  the  23d  he  was  on  one  to  exjicdiic 

ih«  matter  of  this  conference,  by  stating  the 

rea»o§s  for  postponing  tlie  supplies  until  elFect- 

L*al  means  should  have  been  taken  to  prevent 

innovations  in  religion,  to  secure  the  property 


tif  the  subject,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
2nd  to  prepare  an  answer  on  these  heads  to  the 
king  On  the  24th  he  was  manager  of  that 
coofereQce ;  on  the  25ih  he  re|H)rted  it  to  the 
House  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  we  find  him  re- 
porting a  second  conference,  touching  some 
matters  which  had  occurred  in  the  first. 
The  disgrace  of  Williams  has  been  alluded 


survived  Hampden  very  many  years,  during 
which  she  agam  resided  on  her  husband's  old 
estate. 

Ha:ii))den  discharged  himself  of  his  duties, 
at  I  his  tin*  filial  crisis  of  the  Kn^lish  liberties 
and  l.iwn,  as  became  the  virtue  and  courage  of 
his  chara«tler.  He  who  had  bt.en  formerly, 
tliough  ever  pursuing  the  slriftest  line  of  duty, 
yielding  and  gentle,  was  now  siern  and  reso- 
lute? :  he  who  had  kept  within  the  letter  of 
firrcedenls  while  yet  serving  the  cause  in  his 
privatr  caj)aciiy,  now  found  "  the  eyes  at'  all 
men  fixed  upon  him  as  thirir  Pairne  FaUr,  and 


10 :  the  wily  prelate  had  long  been  striving  to  |  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through 


I 


Rfiin  his  position  by  petitions  to  the  king  ;  or, 
by  a  sommons  before  Parliament,  to  make  an 
effort  for  it  that  way.  Sentence,  howevor,  in- 
terrupted his  schemes  at  last,  suspending  him 
from  all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  imposing 
opon  him  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  imiirisonment 
iuhng  the  king*8  pleasure. 

Finding  the  Lords  not  disposed  to  assert  with 
ipirit  the  question  of  privilege  in  his  behalf,  he 
eadeavoured  to  engage  Hampden,  during  this 
tession,  to  make  his  case  one  of  Parliamentary 
giievance.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  suj)- 
posed.  he  afTected  his  old  patriotic  arts  to  en- 
pge  the  patriot's  sympathy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Ainong  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  is  a  sheet 
of  notes  in  his  handwriting,  under  the  title  of 
**  Remembrances  to  Mr.  Hampden,"  dated  April 
37th.  to  which  the  answer  is  found  appended 
The  style  of  cold  civility  in  which  Hampden 
declines  this  business  was  that  of  a  man  who 
Ii 


lb'?  teinpi'sts  and  rocks  whirli  threalrnrd  it." 
What  wondiT  that,  with  such  responsibility, 
his  views  became  larger  and  more  extended  1 
What  womler  if,  from  a  muck  bear  n;r,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  lells  us,  "his  nature  aid  carriage 
8(?enud  innch  fiercer  than  before  f"  Thrust 
from  the  legitimate  ground  of  warfare  on  which 
he  would  wiilinirly  have  taken  i.ssiie,  hf;  rose, 
by  his  rfrsourees  of  mind  and  hear  ,  and  shift- 
ing from  tlie  narrower  grounds  o.'  pre(?edent 
and  priviltgfj,  fell  back  on  the  great  rights  of 
mankind,  out  of  which,  and  for  which,  all  laws 
arise.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Hampden  had 
then  become  (as  (.-laremlon  terms  him)  a  •*  Root  * 
and  Branch  man."  All  his  subsequent  acts 
prove  it.  Ho  had  taken  higher  ground,  and 
would  no  longer  be  contented  with  lopping  off 
the  branches,  but  was  resolvinl  to  lay  the  axe 


Nupent't  Memorials,  tuI.  i.,  p.  297. 
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to  the  root,  of  the  tree  of  corruption.  Why 
docs  Lord  Nuj^ent  shrink  from  contemplating 
his  character  in  this  view?  It  would  have 
helped  him  to  conclusions  more  just,  and  to 
reflections  more  beneficial,  than  those  which 
difflgure  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  "  Memorials/'  where  he  speaks  of  "  the 
memory  of  Hampden  not  being  stained  by  any 
appearance  of  his  having  been  concerned  in 
Straflbrd's  attainder."  If  his  name  docs  not 
appear  in  the  proceedings,  neither  does  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell :  but  what  will  the  noble  au- 
thor of  the  *•  Memorials"  infer  from  that !  That 
Cromwell  opposed  the  attainder  1  Is  it  even 
pretended  that  Hampden  opposed  it  ?  By  no 
means  !*  We  are  simply  told  by  Lord  Nugent 
that,  "  being  only  doubtful  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
cedent, but  clear  to  him  in  respect  of  the  guilt 
of  the  accused  person,"  and  knowing  that,  if  it 
did  not  pass,  "  all  law  but  that  of  the  sceptre 
and  the  sword  was  at  an  end,"  he — did  what  1 
— he  stood  by  with  all  his  lofly  thoughts  of  the 
thousands  of  families  whose  quarrel  he  had 
embraced,  and  left  the  burden  of  the  deed  ne- 
cessary for  their  happiness  to  his  great  fellow- 
labourer  Pym,  that  he  might  himself  escape 
the  odium  of  having  departed  from  a  strict  let- 
ter of  precedent,  and  might  appear  graceful  to 
an  aristocratic  posterity !  And  lA)rd  Nugent 
thinks  he  is  adorning  the  memory  of  Hampden 
while  striving  to  inflict  this  stain  upon  it,  and 
talks  of  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to 
the  great  patriot  on  this  point  by  Clarendon 
and  others.  Why,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he 
retired  from  the  division  on  the  attainder  be- 
fore the  question  was  put,  no  doubt  be  had  ad- 
mirable reasons  for  doing  so,  and  rested  mean- 
while on  the  surety  of  its  passing ;  for  even 
Lord  Nugent  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  he 
had  not  its  success  much  at  heart.  Why,  then, 
blame  Clarendon  1  for  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
Clarendon  says  (in  one  of  his  passages  of  cov- 
ert and  falsely-cotoured  meaning)  of  Hamp- 
den's character  so  far  bears  out  Lord  Nugent, 
and  that  they  both  conspire  in  this  instance  to 
reflect  no  additional  honour  on  the  patriot. 
"  He  begot  many  opinions  and  motions,"  says 
that  historian,  **  the  education  whereof  he  com- 
mitted to  other  men  ;  so  far  disguising  his  own 
designs,  that  he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more 
than  was  concluded ;  and  in  many  gross  con- 
clusions, which  would  hereafter  contribute  to 


*  "  Bat  why  then,  it  is  asked,  if  Hnmpden  dismppmvcd 
of  the  prrcvdrntuTa  bill  of  attainder,  did  he  not  make  head 
aifaitist  it  %n  manfully  as  he  had  l>«fore  suppcirted  the  im- 
peachment ?  Plainly  because,  in  a  rase  doubtful  to  him 
only  as  a  matter  of  precedent,  but  clear  to  him  in  respect 
of  the  ruilt  of  the  accused  perstm — lu  a  case  m  which  the 
accused  person,  in  his  estiniatitm,  deserved  death,  and  in 
which  all  law  bat  that  of  the  srepire  and  the  sword  was  at 
an  end  if  he  had  escaped  it— when  all  the  ordinary  pmtec- 
tion  of  law  to  the  subject  throughout  the  country  was  sus- 

feodeil,  and  suspended  mainly  by  the  counsels  of  Stratford 
imsrif,  Hampden  waa  not  prepared  to  heroically  immolate 
the  liberties  of  England  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  Jiim  who 
Would  have  doetmyed  them.  Hampden  probably  couaidered 
the  bill  which  took  away  Strafford's  life  (and,  indeed,  it 
moht  in  fuirneas  be  so  considered)  ai  a  revolutionary  act, 
undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  That 
in  his  I'oiiMsieuce  he  believed  it  to  be  an  act  of  substantial 
injustice  to  the  {lerson  arraigned,  no  man  has  any  right  to 
court iide.  I  moreover  aver,  that  there  is  nut  more  gntund 
for  imputing  a  participation  in  that  measure  to  him  than  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  not  near  so  much  as  to  Lord  Falk' 
land.**  yugcHt's  MemoriaU  of  Hampden^  vol.  i.,  p.  379, 3H0. 
l-ord  <'^«7n<<on  tupvorttd  U*  meoMre,  nd  mo,  ww»t  cer- 


tainly, did  Lord  Fai 


I  designs  not  yet  set  on  foot,  when  he  foaad  them 
sufficiently  backed  by  majority  of  Toices,  he 
would  tcithdraio  kimself  be/ore  the  question,  thai 
he  might  seem  not  to  content  to  90  muck  tisibU 
unreasonableness.''* 

But  this  is  merely  another  of  JjotA  Claren- 
don's dexterous  attempts  to  mislead,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  friend  to  the  **good 
cause"  should  in  any  way  countenance  it. 
What  is  Lord  Nugent's  authority  for  his  opia- 
ion  that  Hampden  shrunk  from  the  tide  of  Pym 
during  the  progress  of  StraflTord^s  attainder ! 
I  will  quote  the  entire  passage  of  the  "  Memo- 
rials." **  Falkland,  it  appears  clearly  from  Sir 
Ralph  Verney's  notes,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
spoke  in  answer  to  Digby  and  in  favour  of  the 
bill— Hampden  never ;  and  on  the  16th,  while 
Hampden  was  on  one  committee  to  prepare 
heads  for  a  conference  *  concerning  their  lord- 
ships' resolution  to  hear  counsel  in  matter  of 
law,  and  to  desire  that  their  lordships  wonld 
use  ail  expedition  to  give  an  end  to  this  trial 
as  much  as  in  justice  may  be,*  Falkland  wae 
on  another  which  was  appointed  to  prepare 
heads  for  a  conference  *  concerning  the  further 
proceedings,'  on  the  report  of  which  committee 
it  was  that  the  bill  was  passed.  In  debate, 
Hampden  never  alluded  to  the  proceeding  by 
bill  but  once.  On  the  16th  of  April,  when  it 
was  discussed,  pending  the  attainder,  whether 
the  Commons  should  continue  to  hear  the  earPs 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  I^rds,  or  proceed 
with  the  bill,  St.  John,  having  said  that,  *  bein^ 
possessed  of  a  bill,  they  had  made  themselves 
judges,  and  being  so,  it  were  a  dishonour  to 
hear  counsel  anywhere  but  at  their  own  bar ;' 
and  Colepepper  having  said,  *if  we  reply  to 
Lord  Strafford's  counsel  before  the  Iiords,  we 
prejudice  our  cause  in  taking  away  the  power 
of  declaring  treason,*  Hami^en,  according  to 
Sir  Ralph  Verney's  notes,  in  oppositioqpto  hie 
fellow-managers,  urged  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed, not  by  bill,  but  by  trial  at  the  Lords*  bar. 
*The  bill  nowe  depending  doth  not  tie  us  to 
goe  by  bill.  Our  counsell  hath  been  heard ; 
ergo,  in  justice,  we  must  heare  his.  Noe  more 
prejudice  to  goe  to  heare  matter  of  law,  than 
to  heare  counsell  to  matter  of  fact.' "  Now 
the  latter  words  do  not  bear  out  the  previous 
statement  of  them.  It  has  been  justly  obserr- 
edf  that  there  is  good  reason  to  question  wheth- 
er, in  this  discussion,  it  was  considered  as  an 
alternative  to  hear  the  earl's  counsel  at  the 
Lords'  bar  or  proceed  with  the  bill,  for  by  the 
result  of  that  day's  debute  it  appears  that  both 
were  done,  the  committee  answering,  *•  after 
some  deliberation  with  the  House,  that  since 
the  Lords  had  so  resolved,  they  would  not  deny 
it  to  be  there  present,  and  to  hear  what  his 
counsel  could  say  for  him;  but  to  reply  any 
more  in  public  they  neither  could  nor  would, 
because  of  the  bill  already  past ;  only  if  the 

*  I  have  ventured  to  repriat  thcae  rmnarkt  on  thia  gnml 
error,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  of  Lord  Nagent't  book,  fioa  a 
periodical  fur  which  they  were  written  at  the  time  U  lU 
publication.  I  have  seen  no  reaaon  to  alter  my  opinion  du- 
nnf  the  last  six  years,  and  I  ayain  nae  the  aaiiM  eipivaaiaa 
of  It,  becanae  it  became  the  safa^eet  of  renark  and  qnuutioa 
in  a  aubeequent  controveny  between  Mr.  Soatkey  and  Lord 
Nugent,  and  1  would  not  be  snppoMd  to  have  mrrvly  at«4eii 
mv  preaent  opinion  from  the  **  prufiMeor  of  the  hip-and-thigh 
•chool,**  BO  often  referred  to  there.  I  haw  had  no  nmaam 
hitherto  to  avoid  avowing  nyaalf  u  that  *'  bii>>aiHJ-thigk 
profesaor."  t  Quvtarij  Review,  voi  adviJ^  p.  501. 
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Lords  shoDld  take  any  scruple  in  the  matter 
of  law,  they  would  be  ready  to  give  them  sat- 
isfaction by  a  private  conference.*'  So  that 
Hampden's  opinion,  it  appears,  prevailed,  and 
the  bill  nevertheless  proceeded.  It  has  not 
t»e«n  discovered  that  on  any  other  occasion  he 
al!uded  tu  the  hill ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there 
Uft  no  ground  here  for  such  a  charge  as  that  of 
l^ord  Nugent,  or  such  a  mere  party  statement 
as  1^3 rd  Clarendon's. 

Very  certain  and  unequivocal  indeed  must 
be  the  evidence  that  should  so  impugn  Hamp- 
den's memory.     Sufficient  has  been  said  in  the 
proin'ess  of  this  work  to  prove  that  no  one  of 
that'  ace — not  even  Pyni  himself— looked  at  the 
great  question  of  resistance  to  tyranny  on  lar- 
ger or  more  extended  ^niunds,  or  in  a  more 
philosiiphic  spint      It  was  Hampden  who  first 
dared  to  anticipate  a  broader  fifid  of  warfare 
than  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  prt*pare  himself  for  a  more  real  struf^gle; 
and.  cnn.«tantly  in  communion  with  his  friend 
and  i:<ju.sin.  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  Hampden 
who  advised  with  him  great  projects  of  free- 
dom ;   whose  penetrating  .spirit  first  pointed  to 
that  r^markahlc  person  as  likely  to  hecome, 
-  to  ca-e  of  a  breach  with  the  kitig,  the  greatest 
man  in  England  ;**   and  whose  virtue,  at  all 
time:^  equal  to  his  intelleet  and  courage,  would 
most  surely,  had  not  <leatii  stepped  in,  have 
prevented  even  Cromwcirs  traitorous  usurpa- 
tion on  the  F^nglish  Commonwealth. 

Hampden's  course  in  this  Parliament  was 
pven  at  the  time  the  great  questions  of  Pym's 
iiji*  were  detailed.  Hamptlen  was  second  to 
Pym  alone,  and  to  the  aid  of  everything  which 
the  wKdom  and  vigilance  of  that  great  states- 
man planned,  he  brought  an  influence  of  almost 
irrevistiblc  power.  He  was,  as  I  have  shown, 
an  especially  earnest  promoter  of  the  grand  re- 
monstrance and  of  the  anti-episcopal  measures. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  important 
bere  to  use.  as  an  illustration  of  his  real  opin- 
ions, even  one  of  the  most  artful  and  disingcn- 
aouB  statements  of  Clarendon.  Describing  the 
first  debate  on  the  bill  for  taking  away  the 
bishops*  votes,  and  mentioning  Lord  Falkland's 
luppon  of  it,  •*  Mr.  Hyde,"  in  the  dignity  of  the 
hittorian  Clarendon,  observes  :  **  The  House 
»is  so  marvellously  delighted  to  see  the  two 
iBseparable  friends  [Falkland  and  Hyde]  divided 
u  so  important  a  point,  that  they  could  not 
contain  from  a  kind  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  more, 
because  they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  sur- 
prised with  the  contradiction ;  as  in  truth  he 
vas,  having  never  discovered  the  least  incli- 
nation in  the  other  towanls  such  a  compliance ; 
ind  therefore  they  entertained  an  imagination 
ud  hope  that  they  might  work  the  Lord  Falk- 
hnd  to  a  farther  concurrence  with  them.  But 
they  quickly  found  themselves  disappointed, 
iBd  that,  ais  there  was  not  the  least  interrup- 
tion of  close  friendship  between  the  other  two, 
m,  when  the  same  argument  came  again  into 
debate,  about  six  months  after,  the  Ijord  Falk- 
land changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  them  all 
the  opposition  he  could :  nor  was  he  reserved 
in  acknowledging  *that  he  had  been  deceived, 
ind  by  whom.'  and  confessed  to  his  friends, 
with  whom  he  would  deal  freely,  *that  Mr. 
Hampden  bad  assured  him  that,  if  that  bill 
might  paas,  there  would  be  nothing  more  at- 


tempted to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  ;*  which 
he  thought,  as  the  world  then  went,  would  be 
no  ill  composition."* 

And  why  had  that  bill  ceased  to  be  a  "  good 
composition  V"  Because  it  was  refused  by  the 
House  of  Lords  when  first  presented  there.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  the  sibyl  and  her  leaves ; 
and  though  two  hundred  years  have  passed, 
that  story  is  again  in  the  course  of  rehearsal. 
No  one  should  have  known  better  than  C-laren- 
don  the  great  truth  whieh  the  very  distinction 
he  himself  has  marked  between  the  early  and 
latfT  years  of  Harnpden  so  strikingly  illiisirales 
—  that  justice  deferred,  and  rights  withheld, 
will  always  enhance  the  priee  at  which  safety 
and  peace  mutt,  in  the  end,  be  purchased. 

Hampden's  mission  to  Scotland  to  overlook 
and  check  the  king  is  already  before  the  read- 
er; and  [  now  approach  the  only  speech  which 
remains  upcm  record  with  his  name  attached  to 
it.  It  purports  to  have  been  spoken  on  the 
memorable  morning  already  so  fully  described, 
af\er  the  impeachment  of  the  five  iiieml>ersp 
among  whom  Hampden's  eminence  and  bold- 
ness had  of  course  placed  him.  I  quote  it, 
without  abridgment,  from  a  small  quarto  pam- 
phlet o(  the  time. 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — It  is  a  true  saying  of  the 
wise  man,  *  That  all  things  happen  alike  to  all 
men,  as  well  to  the  good  man  as  to  the  bad." 
There  is  no  state  or  condition  whatsoever,  ei- 
ther of  prosperity  or  adversity,  but  all  sorts  of 
men  are  sharers  in  the  same :  no  man  can  be 
discerned  truly  by  the  outward  appearance, 
whether  he  be  a  good  subject  either  to  his  God, 
his  prince,  or  his  country,  until  he  be  tried  by 
the  touchstone  of  loyalty.  Give  me  leave,  I 
beseech  you,  to  parallel  the  lives  of  either  sort, 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  discern  truth 
from  falsehood ;  and  in  speaking,  I  shall  simi- 
lize their  lives. 

**I.  In  religion  towards  God.  II.  In  loyalty 
and  due  subjection  to  their  sovereign,  in  their 
affection  towards  the  safety  of  their  country. 

••  I.  Concerning  religion.  The  beat  means  to 
discern  l)ctween  the  true  and  false  religion  is 
by  searching  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  is  of  itself  pure,  indued 
by  the  Spirit  of  (lod,  and  written  by  holy  men, 
unspotted  in  their  lives  and  conversations  :  and 
by  this  sacred  word  may  we  prove  whether  our 
religion  be  of  God  or  no;  and  by  looking  in 
this  glass,  we  may  discern  whether  we  are  in 
the  right  way  or  no. 

"And  looking  into  the  same,  I  fmd  by  this 
truth  of  God  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
Christ,  one  faith,  one  religion,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles. 

•'  In  these  two  Testaments  is  contained  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation;  if  that  our  reli- 
gion doth  hang  upon  this  doctrine,  and  no  other 
secondary  means,  then  it  is  true;  to  which 
comes  nearest  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
we  profess,  as  I  really  and  verily  believe  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  religion  which  joineth  with 
this  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  tra- 
ditions and  inventiouA  of  men,  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  angels,  saints,  that  arc  used  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  strange  and  super- 
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Btitious  worshipping,  cringing,  bowing,  creep- 
ing to  the  altar,  using  pictures,  dirges,  and  such 
like,  cannot  be  true,  but  erroneous,  nay,  devil- 
ish :  and  all  this  is  used  and  maintained  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  necessary  as  the  Scripture 
to  salvation ;  therefore  is  a  false  and  errone- 
ous church,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
all  other  sects  and  schisms,  that  lean  not  only 
on  the  Scripture,  though  never  so  contrary  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  Is  a  false  worshipping  of 
God,  and  not  the  true  religion.  And  thus  much 
concerning  religion,  to  discern  the  truth  and 
falsehood  thereof. 

**  II.  I  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  second 
thing  intimated  unto  you,  which  was  how  to 
discern,  in  a  state,  between  good  subjects  and 
bad,  by  their  loyalty  and  due  subjection  to  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  in  which  I  shall,  under  fa- 
vour, observe  two  things. 

*'(1.)  Lawful  subjection  to  a  king  in  his  own 
person,  and  the  commands,  edicts,  and  procla- 
mations of  the  prince  and  his  privy  council. 

**  (2.)  Lawful  obedience  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
aud  ordinances  made,  enacted  by  the  king  and 
the  Lords,  with  the  free  consent  of  his  great 
council  of  state  assembled  in  Parliament. 

*»  For  the  first.  To  deny  a  willing  and  duti- 
ful obedience  to  a  lawful  sovereign  and  his 
privy  council  (for  as  Camden  truly  saith,  the 
comnutndt  of  the  Lords^  privy  counciUors^  and  the 
edUtt  of  the  prince  are  ail  one,  for  they  are  insep- 
arable^  the  one  never  without  the  other),  either  to 
defend  his  royal  person  and  kingdoms  against 
the  enemies  of  the  same,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  or  to  defend  the  ancient  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  king,  pertaining  and  belong- 
ing of  right  to  his  royal  crown,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  honour  and  dignity  ;  or  to  defend 
and  maintain  true  retigi<in,  established  in  the 
land,  according  to  the  truth  of  God,  is  one  sign 
of  an  evil  and  bad  subject. 

"  Secondly.  To  yield  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  king,  if  against  the  true  religion, 
against  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  is  another  sign  of  an  ill  subject. 

"  Thirdly.  To  resist  the  lawful  power  of  the 
king,  to  raise  insurrection  against  the  king,  ad- 
mit him  adverse  in  his  religion,  to  conspire 
against  his  sacred  person,  or  any  ways  to  rebel, 
though  commanding  things  against  our  con- 
sciences in  exercising  religion,  or  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  is  an  abso- 
lute sign  of  a  disaffected  and  traiiorous  subject. 

•*  And  now,  having  given  ihe  sijjns  of  discern- 
ing evil  and  disloyal  subjects,  I  shall  only  give 
you,  in  a  word  or  two,  the  signs  of  discerning 
which  are  loyal  and  good  subjects,  only  by  turn- 
ing these  three  signs  already  showed  on  the 
contrary  side. 

"(1.)  He  that  willingly  and  cheerfully  en- 
deavoureth  himself  to  obey  his  sovereign's 
commands,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person 
and  kingdoms,  for  the  defence  of  true  religion, 
for  the  defence  of  the  taws  of  his  country,  is  a 
loyal  and  good  subject. 

"(2.)  To  deny  obedience  to  a  king  com- 
manding anjTthing  against  God's  true  worship 
and  religion,  against  the  ancient  and  fundament- 
al laws  of  the  land,  in  endeavouring  to  perform 
the  same,  is  a  good  subject. 

*'  (3.)  Not  to  resist  the  lawful  and  royal  power 
of  the  king,  to  raise  sedition  or  insurrection 


against  his  person,  or  to  set  division  between 
the  king  and  bis  good  subjects,  by  rebellion,  al- 
though commanding  things  against  coDscience 
in  the  exercise  of  religion,  or  agaimit  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subject,  but  patiently  for 
the  same  to  undergo  his  prince*s  displeasure, 
whether  it  be  to  his  imprisonment,  confiscation 
of  goods,  banishment,  or  any  other  punishment 
whatsoever,  without  murmuring,  grudging,  or 
reviling  against  his  sovereign  or  bis  proceed- 
ings, but  submitting  willingly  and  cheerfnlly 
himself  and  his  cause  to  Almighty  God,  is  the 
only  sign  of  an  obedient  and  loyal  subject. 

**  I  oome  now  to  the  second  means  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  good  subject  and  a 
bad,  by  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  ordinances  made  by  the  king,  with  the 
whole  consent  of  his  Parliament.  And  in  this 
I  obserye  a  twofold  subjection :  in  the  particu- 
lar members  thereof  dissenting  from  the  general 
votes  of  the  whole  Parliament ;  and,  secondly, 
the  whole  state  of  the  kingdom  to  a  full  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  First.  I  confess,  if  any  particular  member 
of  a  Parliament,  although  bis  judgment  and 
vote  be  contrary,  do  not  willtng:ly  submit  to  the 
rest,  he  is  an  ill  subject  to  the  king  and  country. 

**  Secondly.  To  resist  the  ordinances  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  kinsdom,  either  by  stirring 
up  a  dislike  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
'  jccts  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  to  en- 
deavour, by  levying  of  arms,  to  compel  the 
i  king  and  Parliament  to  make  such  laws  as 
I  seem  best  to  them ;  to  deny  the  power,  author- 
I  ity,  and  privileges  of  Parliament ;  to  cast  asper- 
sions upon  the  same  and  proceedings,  thereby 
'  inducing  the  king  to  think  ill  of  the  same,  and 
to  be  incensed  against  tlie  same;  to  procure 
the  untimely  dissolution  and  breaking  off*  of  the 
I  Parliament  before  all  things  be  settled  hy  the 
same,  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  both  of 
I  king  and  state,  is  an  apparent  sign  of  a  traitor- 
ous and  disloyal  subject  against  his  king  and 
country, 

"  And  thus,  having  troubled  your  patience  ia 
showing  the  diflference  between  true  Protests 
ants  and  false  subjects  and  traitors  in  a  state 
or  kingdom,  and  the  means  how  to  discern 
them,  1  humbly  desire  my  actions  may  be  com- 
pared with  either,  both  as  I  am  a  subject, 
Protestant,  and  native  in  this  country,  and  as  I 
am  a  member  of  this  present  and  happy  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  I  shall  be  found  guilty  upon  these 
articles  exhibited  against  myself  and  the  otiier 
genilcmen,  either  a  bad  or  a  good  subject  to 
my  gracious  sovereign  and  native  country,  to 
receive  such  sentence  upon  the  same  as  by  this 
honourable  House  shall  be  conceived  to  agree 
with  law  and  justice." 

Mr.  Soutbey  thinks*  that  this  speech  incul- 
cates the  *•  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,**  and 
Lord  Nugent  thinks  it  a  very  constitutional 
speech.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  emi- 
nent a  writer  as  Mr.  Soutbey,  and  an  intellect 
so  acute,  should  think  it  likely,  or  even  possi-, 
ble,  for  such  a  man  as  he  thmks  Hampden  to 
have  been  (the  fiercest  of  rebels  and  the  most 
insincere),  placed  in  the  circurostanoea  under 
which  the  above  is  said  to  have  been  spoken* 
to  deliver  himself  of  such  a  **  doctrine.**    What 


*  Qnurtarly  Revi«w,  btfon  rtfbncd  to. 
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•dTmntage  was  to  be  gained  by  it — or,  rather, ! 
^what   advantage  was  not  to  be  lost  ?     On  the  ^ 
other  hand,  Lord  Nugent  has  been  wanting  in  j 
candour,  and,  taking  the  argument  as  he  was  • 
content  to  rest  rt,  must  be  said  to  have  been 
worsted  by  his  more  experienced  opponent.*     I 
It  occurred  to  neither  of  the  disputant:)  that 
the  passages  in  dispute  may  have  been  garbled  ■ 
or  incorrectly  reported.     Of  this  there  cannot ! 
be  a  single  doubt.    The  only  writer  who  copies  ' 
the  speech  is  Doctor  Nalaon,  whose  slavish 
propensities  are  well  known,  and  whose  *'  col- 
lectioos**  were  published  by  Charles  IJ/s  spe- 
cial command ;  yet  even  ho  cautiously  intro- 
duces it  thus,  *'  I  tind  amonf  the  prints  of  that 
lime  '*     The  editors  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
History,  though  with  a  stnmg  Ruyalist  ten- 
dency, were  more  honest ;  and  they  have  re- 
fused to  admit  the  speech  in  its  present  state 
into  ibeir  wurk,  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
'^was  judged,  by  some  learned  gentlemen,  to 
be  surreptitious'" t    The  outline  is  likely  to 
have  been  correct  enough,  and  probably  it  was 
this  that  furnished  the  interiwlator  with  the 
b:nt  on  which  he  worked. 

The  Buckinghamshire  petition  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  brought  up  to  [«ondon,  seven 
(!;iy8  after  the  attempt  u[)on  Hampden  and  Pym, 
by  upward  of  4000  freeholders,  who  had  ridden 
up  from  their  county,  each  with  a  copy  of  the 
recent  pmtestation  of  the  Cummonn  in  his  hat, 
to  show  ihcir  devotedness  to  the  Parliament, 
and  to  Hampden,  their  heloved  representative. 
They  complained  of  the  ••  ver>'  bcin«j  of  Parlia- 
ments endangered  by  a  desi)eratc  and  unex- 
ampl'.-d  breach  of  privilege  ;**  and  concluded, 
-in  respect  of  that  latter  attempt  upon  the  hon- 
ourable House  of  Commons,  we  are  now  come 
to  offer  our  service  to  that  end,  and  resolved 
u  their  just  defence  to  hve  and  die.''  Suhse- 
qoently  a  deputation  of  these  bold  brave  men 
carrieil  a  petition  in  defence  of  Hampden  to  the 
king  himself.  A  great  effect  was  produced  by 
the  timely  demonstration  X 

The  war  began,  and  Hampden  was  one  of  the 
first  10  the  field.  He  hasUined  to  Buckingham- 
shire, and  **  nnder  the  woody  brows  of  his  own 
beaoteous  Chilterns,"  publibhed  the  ordinanoe 
ta  marshal  the  militia  of  his  native  county.    He 

*  I  Ttftt  at  present  to  cprtain  [nin|>li)tft<  whii:h  folluwrU 
Cm  appearmnce  of  %  review  «f  thr  "  .Mcm-inaU"  m  the 
QwRfrif,  aod  in  which,  I  think,  lo  hIoi'imi  nvrrr  othiT  ad- 
luttfe,  Mr.  Southey  a(kl«d  tlm  eniinf ut  uoe  of  tf'mper. 
t  P^.  Iliat..  to],  z.,  p.  \m. 

X  H«Bce  the  Royaliit  falwhtHNlix  rr«pcctinir  it  havr  1)een 
Marnot.  Thev  are  all  irobudied  m  one  uf  the  pi>litic«l 
laapQoaa  of  the  daj : 

**  Did  I  for  this  my  enunty  hnnv 
To  help  their  knight  aviunftt  their  kinf , 

Ami  rmiM  the  fir«t  srdition  7 
Thoafh  I  the  bnvineet  did  d^rhne, 
Yet  I  conceived  the  whole  demirn. 
And  sent  them  their  pctiliuu.** 
h  the  tam*  feaariMU  epint  Uampdeu'i  viiiu  to  Scotland 
■noaaMmed: 

*  Did  1  r««r  this  hrinf  in  the  Srot  7 
(For  *l»  BO  eecret  now)  the  plot 

Waa  Say's  and  mine  tufether. 
Did  I  for  this  return  again, 
Aad  spend  a  winter  there  in  vain  ? 
I  went  nor*  to  ravite  them  hither. 
"  noofh  mors  oar  monsy  than  our  causa 
Thsir  brotbarly  aseistanee  draws, 

My  laboar  was  not  lost ; 
At  my  ratnm  I  hroaght  yon  thencs 
Nsosssity,  their  strong  pretence, 
Aad  thia  ahall  quit  the  ooat." 


was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  only  per- 
sons who  fell  from  his  side  were  some  mem- 
bers of  hi»  own  fanjily.  This  is  ever  one  of 
the  greatest  miseries  rf  civil  war,  terrible  as  it 
is  for  every  kind  of  misery.  In  a  curious 
pamphlet  of  the  d,iy,  a  ••  Discovery  of  Mys- 
terii^s,"  I  find  the  f<dlowing  living  and  mournful 
picture  ^i  England  in  her  present  extremity: 
"  A  most  unnatural  war,  the  son  against  t'ho 
father,  and  the  father  atrainst  the  son  :  the  Earlo 
of  Warwickf  fi^htt'th  for  the  Parliament,  and 
my  Lonl  Rich,  hi.s  son,  is  with  the  king ;  tho 
Earle  of  Dover  is  with  the  king,  and  my  T^ord 
Rochford,  his  son,  is  with  the  Parliament :  ao 
one  brother  against  another,  as  the  Earh*  of 
Northumberland  with  the  Parliament,  and  his 
brother  with  tlie  king;  the  Earle  of  BedAird 
with  the  Parliament,  and  his  brother  with  the 
king ;  Master  Per^Mjint  with  the  Parliaiiicnt, 
and  the  Earle  of  Newark  with  the  king :  Dev- 
ereiix  Fanner  with  the  Parliament,  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Farmer,  together  with  his 
brother-in-law,  my  Lord  Coc^kain,  with  the 
king,  and  the  like  :  and  of  cosens  without  num- 
Imt,  the  one  part  with  the  king,  and  the  other 
with  the  Parliament ;  and  if  tliey  do  this  in 
subtlety,  to  preserve  their  estate,  I  say  it  is  a 
wicked  {Kdicie  to  undoe  the  kinedome.  which 
all  wise  men  should  consider.'*  This  is  indeed 
a  fearful  realization  of  the  poet*s  faney  ! 

Dut  Hampden  himself  was  the  first,  in  thia 
great  hour,  to  throw  aside  every  relati<m  savo 
those  in  which  he  stood  to  his  country,  and 
upon  the  is.sue  of  the  contest  which  had  now 
arrived  he  cheerfully  ventured  all.  He  spared 
neither  purse  nor  |>erson.  He  subscribed  £2000 
to  the  wants  of  the  Parliament,  and  accepted 
the  commission  of  a  colonel.  A  passage  from 
one  of  Do<*tor  Heylin's  articles,  however,  pub- 
liiihed  in  the  MeriMiriiis  Aiilicus  on  his  death, 
conveys  a  feeling  of  the  lime  which  was  enter- 
tained on  both  sides.  **  It  was  advertized  this 
day,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hampden,  whom 
the  lower  House  had  joyiud  as  a  cttadjutor  vith 
the  Eiirle  of  Esscx^  or  ralhrr  placed  as  a  supcrin- 
ttndant  over  him,  to  pire  them  an  arrount  of  his 
proreedines,  they  had  made  choice  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  younger  to  attend  that  service,  who, 
having  had  a  good  part  of  his  breeding  under  tho 
holy  ministers  of  New- England,  was  thought  to 
be  provided  of  sutlieient  zeale  not  only  to  in- 
flame his  excellencie's  cold  aflfections,  but  to 
kindle  a  more  flery  spirit  of  rebellion  in  his 
wavering  souldiers."  He  his  position  what  it 
might.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  many 
davM  in  the  field  before  he  showed  himstdf  a 
thorough  ma»ter  of  the  military  duties,  and 
♦*  performed  them  on  all  occasions  most  punc- 
tually."* The  regiment  of  infantry  with  which 
he  entered  the  war  was  soon  considered  to  l>e 
one  of  the  best  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

•'  The  raising  of  troops,"  says  Lord  Nugent, 
**  and  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  of  towns, 
proceeded  with  rapidity.  The  new  levies 
were  formed  into  regiments  and  brigades.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
assist  Sir  John  Hotham,  begaf),  but  with  small 
success,  to  collect  a  force  which  was  destined 
to  make  head  against  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle  in  the  north.     On  Sir  William  Waller, 

*  Clarendon. 
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who  had  the  command  at  Exeter,  deyolved  a 
like  charge  in  the  west,  where  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  Slanning,  and  Grenvil  occupied  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  small 
seaports,  for  the  king.  Lord  Brooke  in  War- 
wickshire, I^rd  Say  and  his  sons  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Bedfordshire, 
Lord  Kimholton  and  Cromwell  in  Huntingdon 
and  Camhridgeshire,  and  Lord  Wharton,  Ar- 
thur Goodwin,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Bulstrode,  Mr. 
Tyrell,  and  Mr.  Richard  Grenvil  the  high  sher- 
iff, in  Buckinghamshire ;  Skippon,  and  Hollis, 
and  Stapletnn  in  Middlesex  ;  and  the  sherifls 
of  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Berkshire  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  formed  the  militia  re-enforce- 
ments for  the  army,  which  was  placed  under 
the  chief  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  This 
became  soon  the  main  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  month 
after  the  raising  of  the  king*s  standard,  the  Par- 
liamentarian force  throughout  England  amount- 
ed to  ahout  26,000  men.  The  whole  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The 
divisions  were  generally  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  served  in 
the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  few 
French  and  Getman  engineers  were  engaged 
to  superintend  the  fortifications  and  the  drilling 
of  the  artillery.  The  brigades  and  single  regi- 
ments were  raised  and  led  by  such  of  the  noble- 
men and  country  gentlemen  as  were  found 
combining  with  their  local  influence,  activity, 
courage,  and  genius  enough  for  military  affairs 
to  be  intrusted  with  commands.  The  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  as  their  clothing  became 
more  complete,  assumed  the  colours  of  their 
respective  leaders — generally  such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  serving  men  of  the  families.  Hol- 
lis's  were  the  London  red-coats  ;  Lord  Brooke's 
the  purple  ;  Hampden's  the  green-coats  ;  Lord 
Say's  and  Lord  Mandeville's  the  blue.  The 
orange,  which  had  long  been  the  colour  of  I^rd 
Essex's  household,  and  now  that  of  his  body- 
guard, was  worn  in  a  scarf  over  the  armour  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  Parliament  army,  as  the 
distinguishing  symbol  of  their  cause.  P^ach 
regiment  also  carried  a  small  standard,  or  cor- 
net, with,  on  one  side,  the  device  and  motto 
of  its  colonel,  and,  on  the  other,  the  watch- 
word of  the  Parliament—*  God  with  us.'  The 
Earl  of  Essex's  bore  the  inscription,  *  Cave, 
adsum,'  words  not  well  chosen,  as,  in  the 
course  of  the  wars,  they  sometimes  afforded 
occasion  for  jest  among  the  Cavaliers,  when 
his  regiment  chanced  to  be  seen  in  retreat,  or 
engaged  in  levying  contributions,  or  in  some 
such  other  duties  which  were  distasteful  to  the 
parts  of  the  country  over  which  it  was  moving, 
and  which  thus  gave  a  somewhat  whimsical  air 
III  the  warning."*  Some  of  these  mottoes  were 
better  chosen  and  better  justified.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lf^icester,  Algernon  Sidney,  inscribed  his  stand- 
ard with  the  words,  "  Sanctus  amor  patria  dat 
animum;^  and  the  motto  which  was  borne  at 
the  head  of  Hampden's  regiment  resolutely  in- 
dicated its  great  leader's  course,  '*  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum.^* 

It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  Lord  Essex's 
army,  that  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

*  I  hftT*  found  aeTeral  of  theM  jests  in  the  Meroorius 
▲olicus. 


it  must  have  consisted  of,  in  the  whole,  nearly 
16,000  infantry  and  4500  horse.  Of  the  former 
there  were  twenty  regiments :  the  lord-gen- 
eral's body-guard,  and  the  regiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Viscount  Say,  Viscount  Rochford,  Viscoont  St. 
John,  Ixird  Kimholton,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Rob- 
erts, Ix>rd  Wharton,  John  Hampden,  Denzil 
Hollis,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  Sir  Henry  Cholmley, 
Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  William  Fairfax, 
diaries  Essex,  Thomas  Grantham,  Thomas 
Ballard  and  William  Bamfield.  The  cavalry 
were  in  seventy-five  troops.  These  were  aU 
raised,  as  were  many  of  the  infantry  regiments, 
at  the  charge  of  their  commanders.  They  were 
the  lord-general's  life-guard  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  troops  of  the  Earls  of  ^dford,  Peter- 
borough, and  Stamford,  Viscounts  Say,  St. 
John,  and  Fielding,  Lords  Brooke,  Wharton, 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  Hastings,  Grey  of  Gro- 
by,  Sir  William  Balfour,  Sir  William  Waller, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Sir  Faith- 
ful  Fortescue,  Nathaniel.  Francis,  and  John 
Fieniies,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Valentine  Waogh 
ton,  Henry  Ireton,  Arthur  Goodwin,  John  Dal- 
bier,  Adrian  Scroope,  Thomas  Hatcher,  John 
Hotham,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Sir  William  Wray, 
Sir  John  Saunders,  John  Alured,  Edwyn  San- 
dys, John  and  Thomas  Hammond,  Alexander 
Pym,  Anthony  and  Henry  Mildmay,  James  and 
Thomas  Temple,  Arthur  Evelyn,  Robert  Vi- 
vers,  Hercules  Langrishe,  William  Pretty, 
James  Sheflleld,  John  Gunter,  Robert  and 
Francis  Dowett,  John  Bird,  Matthew  Draper, 
Henry  Dimmocke,  Horatio  Carey,  John  Neale, 
Edward  Ayscough,  John  and  Francis  Thomp- 
son, Edward  Keighley,  Alexander  Douglas, 
Thomas  Lydcott,  John  Fleming,  Richard  Gren- 
vil, Thomas  Tyrell,  John  Hale.  William  Bal- 
four, George  Austin,  Edward  Wingate.  Edward 
Bainton,  Charles  Chichester,  Walter  I-.ong,  Ed- 
ward West,  William  Anselm,  Robert  Kirle,  and 
Simon  Rudgeley.  Sir  John  Meyrick  was,  «?• 
cording  to  the  military  phrase  then  in  me, 
sergeant-major-general  of  this  army,  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  general  of  the  ordnanee,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  the  horse. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  equip  the  men  ai  to 
raise  them.  Matchlocks,  pikes,  and  poleaxfs 
supplied,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the 
infantry ;  and  the  cavalry  wore  altogether  bet- 
tor provided.  The  steel  cap  and  gorget,  the 
back  and  breast  plates,  the  tasscts  descending 
to  the  knees,  the  long  sword,  carbine,  and  pis- 
tols— and,  occasionally,  the  long  lances— p^^ 
sented  an  unobjectionable  setting  out.  The 
completeness  of  the  defences  of  Hazlerig's  r^ 
giment  won  them  the  name  of  the  »•  lobsters :" 
and  that  of  'Mronsides"  has  been  immortally 
appropriated  by  Cnimwell's  men. 

Hampden's  first  muster  of  his  levies  was 
made  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chalgrove,  where  be 
afterward  received  his  death  wound.  While 
engaged  on  this  his  earliest  military  duty,  he 
illustrated  the  promptness  and  decision  of  his 
character.  On  hearing  that  some  of  the  king's 
commissioners  of  array  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  suddenly,  without  dissolving  the  meft- 
ing,  withdrew  a  small  detachment  from  H.  sur- 
prised the  commissioners,  and  sent  them  pnsoa- 
ers  to  London. 

The  king  had  found  himself,  meanwhile,  al 
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of  about  10,000  foot,  1500  dragoons, 

ordinary  horse.    On  first  raisin j^  hia 

at  Nottingham  he  had  but  a  **  ragged 
r  followers  ;  but,  having  gone  back  to 
I  traversed  Derbyshire.  Leicestershire, 
inghamshire,  commanding  the  attend- 
he  trained  bands,  levying  forced  loans, 
mng  to  bis  *'  array**  all  the  lowest  and 
lendant  classes  of  the  community,  he 
mseJf,  on  halting  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
m  of  the  force  I  have  named.  It  has 
sn  denied  that,  as  opposed  to  the  great 
;harle8'8  army,  that  of  the  Parliament 
litely  more  **  substantial"  and  intelli- 
isiating  of  almost  all  the  inferior  gcn- 
bolders,  yeomen,  and  the  sober  and 
inhabitants  of  towns ;  in  a  word,  of 
)  had  best  reason  to  know  the  value 
rights  of  liberty  and  property  for  which 
r  prepared  to  shod  their  blood.  On 
r  band,  Charles  had  the  Church,  or, 
hoae  still  surviving  influences  which 
ed  its  power  before  Pym  and  Hamp- 
raied  the  power  itself  to  the  dust ;  he 
he  Roman  Catholic  party ;  he  had  the 
ies  also ;   and,  on  cither  wing,  as  it 

bis  army,  he  held  a  majority  of  the 
md  the  old  gentry  of  England.  Many 
tier,  indeed  almost  all,  had  joined  him 
other  feeling  than  that  subtle  and  del- 
lae  of  honour  which  the  term  loyalty 
ind  out  of  the  indescribable  instinct  of 
uiaplaced  surely  towards  any  hut  an 

sovereign  —  they  argued,  that  while 
ees  were  their  own  in  the  great  Par- 
ry struggle  for  the  liberties  and  laws, 
ords  were  the  king's  alone.  *'I  am 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  here," 
srd  Robert  Spencer  to  his  wife  from 
B  camp,  in  the  first  months  of  the  war ; 
here  wanting  daily  handsome  occasion 
,  were  it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For, 
lion  be  never  so  handsome,  unless  a 
«  resolved  to  fight  on  the  Parliament 
rill  be  said,  without  doubt,  that  a  man 
to  fight.  If  there  could  be  an  expedient 
toive  the  punrtilio  of  honour ,  I  would  not 
ken  an  hour."  The  writer's  scruples 
edily  solved,  for  he  fell  fighting  under 
;  standard.  To  the  same  class  of  ago- 
mbts,  notwithstanding  all  the  protest- 
lence  of  Clarendon,  belong  those  shrill 
accents  wherewith  Falkland  so  ofYen 
ited  the  word  peace^  peace!  He  was 
ireary  of  the  times  than  of  the  position 

he  found  himself,  and  he  had  his  pas- 
irayer  of  being  "  soon  out  of"  them 
9,  too,  with  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the 
ndard-bearer  to  Charles.  He  disap- 
( the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
idon  confesses  ;  but  "  he  had  eaten  of 
s  bread,"  and  honour  bound  him  to  the 

He  fell  in  the  first  battle. 
"honour"  was  the  bond  of  this  section 
ng's  party,  the  faster  and  firmer  bond 
•  held  together  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
massiog,  in  one  compact  array,  all  the 
iSl  yeomanry,  the  merchants,  the  men 
)wns,  and  a  very  large  and  formidable 

of  the  peerage  and  landed  gentry  of 

No  doubts  or  scruples  attended  upon 

e.    It  gave  a  common  and  elevated 


I  object  to  the  sympathies  of  all.    It  gave  "life 
in  death"  to  ail  the  owners  of  it  and  sufferers 
for  it. 
I      The   civil  war  had  now  fairly  begun,  and 
much  blood  was  shed  in  occasional  skirmishes 
'  on  both  sirles.     Hampden  was  in  Northampton- 
>  shire  with  a  small  brigade  of  infantry  and  some 
I  guns,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-representative 
I  for  Buckinghamshire,  Arthur  Goodwin,  and  his 
I  regiment  of  cavalry.    News  reached  him  that 
!  I^rd  Brooke,  who  had  beeti  threatened  with  a 
siege  in  his  own  castle,  was  suddenly  very 
close  pressed  in  Warwickshire,  and  he  instant- 
ly hastened  to  his  aid.    Meanwhile  the  gallant 
Brooke,  after  a  noble  and  high-spirited  tri- 
umph,* had  begun  a  march  on  Northampton- 
shire, and    Hampden's   brigade   met  him   at 
Southam.     A  little  army  was  thus  formed — 
acting  as  the  right  wing  to  Essex — and  the 
first  strong  division  openly  in  action.    Lord 
Say,  Lord  Grey,  Denzil  Hollis,  and  Cholmley, 
were    in   command   along   with  Brooke   and 
Hampden.  , 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  force  of  Lord 
Northampton,  much  more  considerable  in  num- 
bers, approached  within  two  miles  of  Southam, 
and  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  *'  Upon  hearing 
whereof,  the  soldiers,  possessed  with  joy  that 
their  enemies,  the  Cavaliers,  were  so  near, 
gave  a  great  shout,  flinging  up  their  hats  and 
clattering  their  arms  till  the  town  rang  again ; 
and,  casting  aside  all  desire  of  meat  and  lodg- 
ings provided  for  them,  went  immediately  into 
the  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  ready  for  battle, 
where  they  continued  till  the  morning."!  The 
enemy  appeared  at  daybredt  on  the  Dunsmore 
road  and  lanes  adjoining.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
fight  began.  Hampden,  who  had  taken  post 
with  his  brigade  on  some  rising  ground,  charged 
first ;  and,  af\er  a  hot  skirmish,  the  royal  troops 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  to  the  river.  This 
was  the  first  serious  skirmish  of  the  war,  and 
Hampden  was  the  first  to  charge  in  it. 

Essex's  movements  were,  meanwhile,  waver- 
ing and  compromising;  and  irrevocable  mis- 
chief might  have  been  done,  even  thus  early, 
to  the  cause,  hut  for  the  wonderful  energy  of 
Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke.  The  eloquence 
of  the  latter  nobleman's  addresses  to  his  sol- 
diers pierced  through  the  mailed  bosoms  of  the 
dullest  among  the  troops,  and  inspired  them 
with  an  ever  lively  enthusiasm.  '*  If  the  nobility 
and  bravery  of  the  cause,"  he  told  some  raw 
re-enforcements  in  the  hall  of  his  noble  old  for- 
tress at  Warwick,  "  be  not  sufficient  to  animate 
cowards,  and  make  even  the  meanest  spirits 
courageous,  I  know  not  what  possibly  can  stir 
up  mortal  men  to  put  on  undaunted  resolutions." 
These  young  troops  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  the  main  army  at  Northampton,  and  were 
the  bravest  there!  Hampden's  activity  and 
unwearied  energy  were  surprising :  now  at  the 
headquarters  of  Essex ;  now  leading  his  brigade 
in  the  general  advance  upon  Worcester ;  now 
present  at  the  committee  of  public  safety  in 
London ;  again,  in  a  few  days,  at  Aylesbury, 
near  which,  supported  by  Denzil  Hollis,  he  gave 
sharp  fight  to  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  ro- 

*  See  Nugent**  MenoriaU,  vul.  ii.,  p.  SS4.  A  nvt  itt- 
terastincf  imtsaKe. 

t  "  A  true  Rud  perfect  relation,**  Ac,  quoted  in  Lord 
Nofenl'a  MemoriaU,  toI.  ii.,  p.  ftK. 
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pulsed  and  pursued  them  to  Oxford,  and  thtsn 
rejoined  Essex.  In  every  action  or  skirmish, 
Hampden,  perhaps  too  boldJy,  exposed  his  per- 
son with  such  a  daring  intrepidity  as,  anioii|r 
thousands  of  men,  raised  him  to  a  couspicuuuu 
mark  above  them  all. 

The  first  great  pitched  battle  now  approa(:h' 
ed.  On  a  bright  and  cold  morning,  the  23d  at' 
October,  1642,  the  King  of  P:ngland  found  him- 
self, for  the  first  time,  opposite  the  thick  and  dark 
masses  of  the  army  of  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  sep- 
arated from  his  enemy  by  a  plain  called  the 
"Vale  of  the  Red  Horse,"  at  Keynton  Field,  ur 
Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshire.  He  addressed  hia 
officers  in  his  tent  eloquently  and  bravely :  "\t 
this  day  shine  prosperous  unto  us,"  said  he,  *'  wc 
shall  all  be  happy  in  a  glorious  victory.  Your 
king  is  both  your  cause,  your  quarrel,  and  your 
captain.  The  foe  is  in  sight.  Now  show  your- 
selves no  malignant  parties,  but  withyuur  swords 
declare  what  courage  and  fidelity  is  within  you 
1  liavc  written  and  declared  that  I  intcmloi] 
always  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  now  I  mu^t 
prove  my  words  by  the  convincing  argument 
of  the  sword.  Let  Heaven  show  his  ])ower  tjy 
this  day's  victory,  to  declare  mc  just,  and  as  a 
lawful,  so  a  loving  king  to  my  subjects.  The 
best  encouragement  I  can  give  you  is  this,  that, 
come  life  or  death,  your  king  will  bear  )oli 
company,  and  ever  keep  this  field,  this  plavx , 
and  this  day's  service  in  his  grateful  rcincui- 
brance."  He  then  rode  along  the  lines,  clad  in 
steel  armour,  and  w^earing  a  black  velvet  man- 
tle over  it,  on  which  glittered  his  brilliant  star 
and  (ieorge.  Never  did  Charles  I.  seem  m 
respectable  as  when  about  to  shed  the  blood  o\ 
the  bravest  and  most  conscientious  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Old  Lord  Lindsey,  his  general-in-chicf,  dis- 
gusted with  the  overbearing  insolence  of  Prince 
Rupert,  acted  as  though  only  nominal  com- 
mander,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, with  this  fervent  prayer,  *»  Oh  Lord  ! 
thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  d^iv. 
If  1  forget  Thee,  do  not  thou  forget  mc.  MarHi 
on,  hoys !''  When  old  Major-general  SkipjKii}, 
some  days  after,  was  in  a  similar  p(»sition,  lii- 
used  language  to  the  troops  of  the  Parliament 
which  was  as  homely,  and  proved  more  eflTnLrt- 
ive.  *•  Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us 
pray  heartily,  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  tlio 
same  fortunes  and  hazards  with  you.  Remem- 
ber the  cause  is  for  God,  and  for  the  defenn? 
of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  children.  Coinc 
my  honest,  brave  boys,  pray  heartily,  and  figlu 
heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us." 

The  armies  had  confronted  each  other^ 
10,000  on  the  side  of  the  Commons,  and  12,000 
on  that  of  the  king — from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  the  fight  did  not  begin  till  two. 
The  Royalists  would  not  leave  their  positi^^n 
The  Parliamentarians  were  the  first  to  advance  \ 
and  the  enemy  then  gallantly  descending  wuy 
the  plain,  the  battle  soon  hotly  raged  on  boih 
sides.  In  the  front,  with  each  a  pike  in  his 
hand,  Essex  and  Lindsey  fought  with  heroic 
gallantry.  Suddenly  Prince  Rupert  made  a 
desperate  and  impetuous  charge,  and  broke  the 
left  wing  of  the  Parliamentariaos,  who  inuue- 


diately  fled.  The  braver  regiments  of  the  nght 
wing. and  centre  held  their  ground,  charged  gal- 
lantly in  return,  and  took  several  of  the  kiDg'a 
guns.  Rupert  meanwhile  pushed  on  after  the 
fugitives  with  his  characteristic  love  of  plunder, 
even  as  far  as  Keynton  itself;  a  distance  of 
three  miles ;  when  two  regiments,  led  by 
Hampden,  were  seen  hastening  across  the  en- 
closures to  support  the  mangled  squadrons  of 
flying  horse.  He  had  left  Stratford-on-Avon 
the  night  before,  and  pushed  on  with  Gran- 
tham's regiment,  his  own  green-coats,  and  five 
guns,  which  the  men  had  dragged  with  difficulty 
thr4)ugh  the  deep  roads.  He  formed  instantly, 
and,  opening  fire  on  Rupert,  obliged  him  to  turn 
in  great  confusion.    Hampden  could  not  follow. 

The  king's  army  were  sorely  pressed  at  the 
time  of  Rupert's  re-arrival  among  them,  and, 
night  closing  in,  both  parties  left  the  field.  Lord 
Lindsey  had  fallen  covered  with  wounds.  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  was  also  slain,  and  the  royal 
standard  was  taken  and  retaken.  On  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  two  colonels,  Charles  Essex 
and  Lord  St.  John,  perished  ;  and  the  entire 
number  of  men  left  dead  upon  the  field  is  said 
to  have  been  about  5000.  Charles  Pym  be- 
haved most  gallantly.  A  Parliamentary  soldier, 
dying  of  his  wounds,  declared  that  his  deepest 
grief  was  having  received  his  death  from  the 
hand  of  his  brother.  He  had  recognised  him 
among  the  royal  troops,  and  turned  aside,  but 
not  in  time  to  avoid  the  fatal  carbine,  which 
was  impetuously  discharged  from  the  hand  that 
had  never  before  been  raised  but  in  affection.* 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Hampden  joined  Essex  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  implored  him  earnestly  to 
press  forward,  force  the  king's  position,  relieTe 
Banbury,  and  throw  himself  at  once  on  the  con- 
tested line  of  the  road  to  the  capital.  Essex 
was  timid  and  indecisive  ;  he  marched,  in  pref- 
erence, on  Coventry,  while  the  king,  taking 
Banbury  in  his  way  without  resistance,  march- 
ed to  Oxford,  where  he  halted. 

The  next  movement  of  Essex,  after  consid- 
erable sluggishness,  was  upon  Northampton, 
Hampden  and  Arthur  Goodwin  leading  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  Lord  Nugent  has  produced  m 
letter  which  during  the  march  Hampden  wrote 
from  Northampton  to  the  lieutenants  of  Buck- 
inghamshire to  encourage  them : 

"  To  my  noble  friends.  Colonel  Bulstrode,  Cap- 
tain Grenvil,  Captain  Tyrell,  Captain  West, 
or  any  of  them. 
"Gentlemen, — ^The  army  is  now  at  Nor- 
thampton, moving  every  day  nearer  to  you. 
[f  you  disband  not,  we  may  be  a  mutual  snccour 
to  each  other ;  but  if  you  disperse,  you  make 
yourselves  and  your  country  a  prey. 

*'  You  shall  hear  daily  from  your  servant, 
**JoHN  Haxpdbn. 

"  Nunhampton,  Oct.  31." 

'*  I  wrote  this  enclosed  letter  yesterday,  and 
thought  it  would  have  come  to  you  then,  but 
the  messenger  had  occasion  to  stay  till  this 
morning.  We  cannot  be  ready  to  march  till 
to-morrow,  and  then,  I  believe,  we  ahalL  I 
desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  me  again 
as  soon  as  you  can,  to  the  army,  that  we  may 
know  what  posture  you  are  in,  and  then  yon 
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'Win  hear  which  way  we  po.  You  shall  do  nic 
a  favour  to  certity  me  what  you  hear  of  the 
kiof  >  forces,  for  f  believe  your  inteili^euce  is 
bptter  frum  Oxford  and  those  parts  than  ours 
can  be.  "  Your  humble  servant. 

*'JoHX  Hampden. 
**  Northampton,  NW.  1,  I64t.** 

BrtL-ntford.  meanwhile,  was  occupied  by  IIol- 
3  s's  rrffimcnt  only.  A  numerous  force  of  cav- 
alry, with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
co<Dmand  of  Rupert,  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
thfrm.  Essex  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  when 
the  roanng  of  the  cannon  reached  him.  Ho 
rorjunied  horse  instantly,  and  rode  to  the  scene 
nf  action,  where  he  found  the  re<^imonts  of 
Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  already  to  the  res- 
cue, and  the  Royalists  retinne,  after  h<ivinj; 
done  some  serious  mischief.  Five  tunes  had 
Hampden  and  Brooke  char«;ed  the  streets  to 
a?en  passage  for  retreat  to  Holiiti's  hrave  and 
^uffenng  men,  and  live  times  were  repulsed 
^y  iiverwhelmiog  numbers  and  with  great  car- 
ua^re. 

A  re-enforcement  arrived  on  the  followinj? 
iQi^rDinifr.     Hampden  proposed  then  to  march 
30i>0  men  to  Hounslow,  and  cut  (iff  the  kine's 
retreat  on  Oxford,  while  Essex  and  the  main 
aray  attacked  him  in  front.     This  was  azrootl 
to,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  a  niilo  on  his 
eahant  errand  when  he  was  overtaken  by  coun- 
ter orders.     Here  was  another  great  error.  I 
Hsmpden  was  obliged  to  direct  his  uiarch  to 
Rf^drng.     Clarendon  himself  admits.  **  Thrre 
hii  been,  in  the  secret  committee  for  the  car- 
ryxnz  on  the  war,  forming  those  designs,  and  '■ 
admiaistering  to  the  expenses  thereof,  a  long 
debate,  with  great  diflTfrence  of  opinion,  wheth- 
er they  should  not  march  directly  with  their 
anny  lo  besiege  Oxford,  where  thc'kingand  the 
court  was,  rather  than  Reading ;  and.  if  they 
liad  taken  that  resolution,  as  Mr.  Hampden, 
asd  all  they  who  desired  tfitl  to  stnkr.  at  the  root, 
very  earnestly  insisted  upon,  without  doubt 
thf-y  had  put  the  king's  aflairs  into  great  con-  l 
fusion ;   for,  besides  that  the  town  was   not 
tolerably  fortified,  nor  the  garrison  well  pro-  ■ 
Tidr^  fitV.  the  court,  and  multituije  of  nobility, 
and  ladiee>,  and  gentry,  with  which  it  was  in- 
2iahitf»d,  bore  any  kmd  of  alarum  very  ill.^'*" 

These  words  of  Clarendon,  '*  strrke  at  the 
root,*"  explain  the  cause  of  these  unhappy  dif- 
ferences. Essex  remained  unimpoached  in 
hon«Hir,  but  he  never  was  for  ''striking  at  the 
rouc.*^  He  had  not,  like  Hampden,  when  he 
drev  bis  aword,  cast  away  Xhe  scabbard.  He 
seTi^r  saw  himself  near  to  a  great  victory  that 
be  did  not  tremble ;  in  defeat  and  disaster  alone 
he  stood  erect  and  gallantly. 

Hampden,  mortified  and  sorrowful,  sat  do^n 
vith  his  forces  before  Reading.  Some  few 
abort  months  before  he  had  brought  home  a 
bride  from  that  pleasant  town !  This  very 
fad.  coapted  with  a  knowledge  that  the  major- 
ity of  th«  inhabitants  were  really  well  aflected 
to  the  canse,  probaMy  guided  him  in  his  course 
of  only  firing  a  few  shots  into  the  town,  though 
commanding  a  view  of  almost  every  street. 
Colofiel  Lewis  Kirke,  the  father  of  the  infa- 
noos  Kirlte,  commanded  the  Royalist  garrison 
there ;  and  Colonel  Urrie,  to  soon  after  a  rene- 
gade, seconded  Hampden  with  a  small  body  of 
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cavalry.     Kirke  attempted  several  sallies,  and 
was  repulsed  with  loss:  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  third  morninjf,  Hampden  and  Trrie,  judging 
the  garrison  fati<!ued  and  dispirited,  determined 
<  to  attempt  the  walls  by  assault.     Accunlinffly, 
I  advuncuiii  silently  from  the  trenches  with  400 
picked  men,  Hampden,  in  the  gray  twilitiht  of 
.  the  morninir,  passed  the  outer  and  second  ditch, 
I  and,  mounting  the  rampart,  threw  himself  into 
■  the  northernino^t  bastion.     A  desperate  resist- 
_  ance  was  made,  and  terrible  slau<jrhter  aerom 
'  panird  it.     Then  HamiKien,  cilling  forward  the 
reserves,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sec- 
ond attack,  and  ai^'am.  with  fresh  men  strug- 
glint;  up  the  walls,  renewed  the  light  on  the 
breast  of  the  main  work.     Kirke,  upon  this, 
drew  out  the  whole  garrison,  and  the  -conflict 
came  to  pti.sh  of  pike,"  chief  to  chief,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  p;irty,  and  each  cheering  his 
men   by   de.sperate  achievement.      Hniiipden, 
however,  overpowered  by  force,  must  have  re- 
tired, wlifiM  I  Trie,  who  had  detached  himself 
to  the  right,  pushed  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  town.     The  tire  from  the  inhahitants  at 
once  ceaticd  ;   and.  afler  four  hours*  terrible 
.struggle,  and  400  men  of  the  garrison  letl  dead 
in  the  place.  Kirkt>  abandoned  the  defence  and 
escaped  to  Oxford.     Hampden  remained  mas- 
ter of  Heading,  of  many  stores,  much  baggage, 
find  a  lame  number  of  prisoners.* 

And  so  closed  the  first  year  of  the  war^ 
brilliant  sticcc*s^rs,  on  a  comparatively  small 
s<'ale.  by  Hainp<len — great  opportiinitie.s  lo.si  by 
p]sse\  !  The  king  might  be  said  to  be  victor, 
because  he  oujffht  to  have  been,  and  was  not, 
vanf|ui.<<hed. 

Meanwhile  Hampden  had  become  more  than 
ever  dear  to  the  )M)pular  party,  and  hateful  to 
the  court  at  Oxford.  The  tilth  of  the  ••  Mercu- 
rius  Aulicus,"  p(turcd  out  u|K»n  him  by  its  reli- 
gious editors,  testitied  to  both  feelings.  About 
this  time  I  find  the  following  in  that  loyal  pub- 
lication ;  ••  It  is  advertized  by  some  who  liavo 
l>eeiie  curious  in  the  oliservation,  that  Mr. 
Hampflen,  one  of  the  five  membt^rs  so  much 
talked  of.  hath  had  many  great  misfortunes 
since  the  beginning  of  these  present  troubles, 
whereof  he  hath  bcene  a  principall  mover,  i»ar- 
ticularly  that  he  hatli  buried  since  that  time 
two  of  his  daughters,  one  grandchild  which  he 
had  by  a  daughter  married  to  Sir  Robert  Pyo 
the  younger,  his  owne  eldest  sonnc  and  heir; 
there  being  two  onely  sonnes  surviving,  where- 
of the  one  is  said  to  be  a  cripple,  and  the  other 
a  lunatike ;  of  which,  whatever  use  may  be 
made  by  others,  *tis  nut  unfit  but  that  the  party 
whom  it  most  concerns  would  lay  it  close  unto 
his  heart,  and  make  such  use  thereof  as  the 
sad  case  invites  him  to."t    Anything  more 


*  L(ird  Nuffvnt**  Memorials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348.  Kingdom's 
Weekly  Intelligencer. 

t  Merrunui  Aultrus,  15th  week.  Th^Mune  brutal  wri- 
ter otwerved,  on  the  urwi  of  the  patriot *■  early  death: 
**  Satunlav,  June  84.  This  day  we  were  adrertizod  that 
Matter  John  Ilampdi-n  (the  pnnnpal  niemlier  of  the  five) 
was  deail  of  thtive  wounds  he  received  nn  Sunday  last.  If 
■n,  the  reaiter  may  remrtnhrr.  that  in  the  I5th  weeke  of 
this  *  Memnnus.'  we  udd  the  world  what  faire  warning 
Master  Hampden  '  had  received  since  the  heginninf  of  this 
reliellion  (whereuf  he  wab  a  chirfe  incendiary),  how  he  had 
burted  his  sunne  and  heir  and  his  two  dauf  hlers,  two  oneljr 
•uones  sorvivinir.  whermf  one  was  a  cripple  and  the  uth«r 
a  lunalike.*  which,  though  this  desperate  man  was  nnwiU- 
ioff  to  make  use  of,  yet  sura  it  myy  startle  the  rest  of  hie 
laoioa,  tip«cially  if  they  considar  that  Chalfrov*  Fisid 
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horrible  than  sach  an  attack  ae  this  (vapposing 
it  true)  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  was  a 
gross  falsehood,  with  only  so  much  truth  as  to 
give  bitter  pain  to  its  illustrious  object.  He 
had  indeed  lost  his  eldest  son,  and  his  favourite 
and  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Knightley.  He 
was  seldom  known  to  smile  afterward. 

Nothing,  however — not  even  such  sorrows — 
could  quench  his  indomitable  activity.  He  was 
now  almost  daily  on  the  road  between  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  army  and  London,  and  was 
frequently  able  to  discharge,  in  the  same  day, 
his  double  duties  at  the  army  and  with  Pym  in 
the  public  committee.  The  poet  Donham,  then 
in  the  king*s  service,  thus  described  it,  at  this 
time,  in  one  of  the  lampoons  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted : 

"  Have  I  lo  udm  ikmuhJ  betwe«n 
Wmd  SOT  and  Wectniintter  uoaeen, 

Aotl  did  inyMlf  divide. 
To  keep  hii  excellence  in  aire, 
And  give  the  Parliament  the  Uw, 

For  thej  knew  uune  beside  V* 

Fortunately  for  Denham  and  his  party,  this 
was  not  altogether  true.  Hampden  was  not 
able  to  ''keep  his  excellence  in  awe.''  His 
excellency's  timidity  still  forced  him  into  every 
kind  of  error ;  and  so  manifest,  especially  to 
the  Royalists,  was  the  superiority  of  Hampden, 
that  they  attempted,  with  daring  artfulness,  to 
BOW  dissensions  in  the  troops  of  the  enemy  b^ 
plain  statements  of  a  rivalry  for  the  Parliament- 
arian command.  I  find  tlie  following  in  the 
"Mercurius  Aulicus  :"  **  It  was  this  day  report- 
ed exceed inglie  confidently,  by  some  who  came 
from  London  lately,  how  it  was  noised  in  the 
citie  that  the  Earlc  of  Essex  was  to  leave  the 
place  of  geruraU  unto  Mr.  Hampden^  as  one  more 
active,  and  so,  by  consequence,  more  capable 
of  the  style  of  excellcncic ;  which,  though  it 
proved  not  so  in  the  event  (««  it  is  not  likely), 
yet  shows  it  clearly  what  an  ill  opinion  the 
principall  maintainers  of  this  rebellion  have  of 
this  said  earle,  and  with  how  little  confidence 
the  con^mon  soldiers  will  be  brought  to  spend 
their  lives  under  the  colours  and  command  of 
such  a  generall,  of  whom  they  have  so  mani- 
fested a  distrust  by  their  common  talke,  and 
whom  they  have  so  publikely  exposed  to  con- 
tempt and  scorn  in  abusive  pictures."  No 
doubt  it  was  from  this  authority  that  Anthony 
Wood  derived  his  statement  of  such  an  inten- 
tion of  placing  Hampden  in  chief  command 
having  been  entertained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  No  good  authority  ever  existed 
for  it,  happy  as  the  issue  might  have  been  for 
England. 

On  the  occurrence  and  disclosure  of  the 
Waller  plot,  in  which  a  cousin  of  Hampden  was 
found  dishonourably  implicated,  a  base  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  name  by  the  slavish 
scribes  at  Oxford,  to  throw  out  the  vilest  in- 
sinuations against  Hampden's  honesty  and  vir- 
tue. I  find  this  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Parliament  ;  and  the  extract  is 
curious  and  valuable,  since  it  supplies,  what 
has  more  than  once  been  questioned,  the  real 
relationship  of  Waller's  fellow-conspirator  to 

fwhera  be  now  received  this  mortal  wound)  waa  the  aalf- 
•ame  place  where  he  flnt  maaterad  and  drew  ap  men  in 
armea  to  rebell  affainat  the  king.  Bat  whether  \hp  hfe  and 
death  of  the  Lord  Brooke  ur  Matter  Hampden  be  the  better 
kaaaa  afaiaat  treaaoa  and  rabeUion,  kt  poat#ritit  Jndge." 


'the  patriot.    "In  this  place,  that  I  may  not 
exceed  the  length  of  my  semanicall  intelligence, 
1 1  should  return  again  to  speake  somewhat  more 
of  the  discoverie  of  the  pl(»t  which  I  made  men- 
tion of  before  ;  the  malevolents  cannot  endure 
I  to  heare  of  any  at  all,  yet  some  would  seems  lo 
admit  of  it  upon  condition  that  ColoneU  Hampden 
I  might  be  invoiced  as  a  conspirator  therein ;  and, 
'  therefore,  hearing  that  one  Hampden  was  in- 
'  trusted  about  it,  they  have  reported  that  it  was 
j  ColoneU  Hampden,  or  his  bnither,  Mr.  Richard 
<  Hampden.    And  lest  this  report  should  breed 
,  any  mistake  abroad,  and  so  derogate  from  the 


worth  of  these  noble  and  faithful!  gentlemen,  I 


I  will  be  bold  to  speaks  a  word  or  two  of  their 

I  pedigree,  so  farre  onely  as  will  cleare  the  mai- 

I  ter.  Mr.  Alexander  Hampden  that  is  commit- 
ted was  Sonne  to  Sir  Edward  Hampden  of 
Northamptonshire,  and,  travelling  into  the  l^w 
Countries,  became  cross-liearer  to  the  Queeo 
of  Bohemia,  and  since  the  warrcs  came  over 
into  England,  and  remained  iu  the  king's  armie 
till  hee  was  sent  with  a  message  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  before  hee  was  returned  back  with 
an  answer  the  plot  was  discovered.    It  is  true 

I  they  were  brothers'  children,  and  it  is  too  fre- 
quent, in  these  times  especially,  that  those 

;  which  are  neare  of  blood  are  one  against  aa- 
other."* 

I  Meanwhile  Hampden  had  just  achieved  one 
of  his  most  valuable  services  to  the  cause,  in 

I  forming  with  Pym  that  celehrated  asaociatKMi 
of  counties  to  which  Cromwell  was  afterward 

I  chiefly  indebted  for  his  most  brilliant  succesaea. 
At  this  time,  suddenly.  Lord  Northampton  al- 

I  tacked  his  regiment,  and  was  repalaed  with 
loss.  The  next  affair  he  was  engaged  in — the 
assisting  Grenvil  to  recover  Brill  Hill,  a  post  of 
great  strength,  between  Aylesbury  and  Thame 

! — was  unsuccessful.  **  Mercurius  Aulicna** 
made  much  of  this ;  and,  returning  to  the  anh- 

[  ject  a  second  and  third  time,  I  find  every  week 

j  some  correction  of  an  error  he  had  fallen  into 
in  describing  the  '*  businesse  and  succesae**  at 

j  Brill.     **  For  whereas,  by  the  first  intelligence 

I  which  was  given  from  thence,  it  was  advertiied 
that  the  forces  brought  before  the  towne  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin,  and  that 
Captain  Grenville,  the  last  yeare'a  ahenffof 
Buckinghamshire,  had  been  killed  in  the  enter- 
prize;  it  proved,  on  further  information,  that 
the  commander  of  the  rebells  was  not  ColoneU 
Goodwin,  but  one  as  goode  as  hee,  per  9riiim« 
viz  ,  Mr.  Hampden,  the  other  of  the  htotxeepied  m  « 
his  majestic' s  pardon  for  the  coutUie  of  Buckings -m^ 
ham;  and  that  Grenville  was  not  killed  out     ^ 
right,  but  mortally  wounded  in  the  belly,  woKMt 
that  it  was  conceived  he  could  hardly  escape  it.*'^^ 
The  Royalists  had  now  a  series  of  auoeeaaes   « 
Lord  Wentworth,  the  young  and  gaUant  aon  ot*^ 
the  great  Lord  Straflbrd,  distinguished  himself^ i 
and  the  noble  and  good  Lord  Brooke  waa  slai'  mm 
by  a  musket  shot  in  the  brain,  fired  from  thctf . 
Cathedral  tower  of  Litchfield,  as  he  waa  direct^ 
ing  the  advance  of  a  body  of  troo^  up  a  ati 
leading  towards  the  close.    This  waa  an 
reparable  loaa ;  and  a  loss  more  fatal  still  ^ 
now  near  at  hand. 

Some  serious  discontents  occurred  about  t 
period  in  the  regimenta  which  held  Reading, 
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coTiBeqncnce  of  an  a^e  breaking  out  in  that 
town.     Hainpden'8  regiment  took  part  in  them. 
Hp  hurried  instantly  from  Westminster,  whore 
he  was  at  the  time,  and,  by  his  prompt  boldness 
and   frank  courage,  redueed  the  mutineers  to 
perfect  discipline.*     His  spirit  wearied,  how- 
ever, after  some  great  enterprise,  which  Essex 
dared  not  attempt.    Deeply  sorrowful,  yet  quiet 
in  obedience,  as  became  the  place  he  filled,  he 
vaited  on  in  hope.    The  soldiers  are  said,  and 
with  much  probability,  to  have  now  clamoured 
for  htm  as  their  leader;  but  the  only  notice 
Harnpden  took  of  this  was  worthy  of  his  noble 
and  generous  mind.    He  placed  hin(kself  in  more 
frequent  communication  with  Essex,  and  seem- 
ed to  counsel  him  and  promote  his  views.    But 
counsel  from  Hampden  continued  vain  in  that 
quarter  still;  vain  as  when,  on  four  diflerent 
occasions — after  Edgehill,  after  Brentford,  after 
tbe  attack  on  Reading,  and  now  after  the  fall 
of  RcadioK— its  rejection  had  possibly  baffled 
the  immediate  and  final  decision  of  the  war. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  no  more  coun- 
sel could  be  given,  and  none  rejected  more. 

The  renegade  Urrie,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  Parliament- 
arian army,  now  planned  the  expedition  which 
ended  in  the  eventful  fight  of  Chalgrove.     }Ie 
(ave  the  treacherous  information  that  two  regi- 
BMDts  of  the  forces  he  had  left  lay  exposed  to 
attack  at  Wickham.     Prince  Rupert,  acting  on 
tbi*,  attacked  those  regiments  unexpectedly — 
It  Postcurobe  first,  and  then  at  Chinnor ;  slew 
or  tuok  them  "  to  a  man,"  cunimittcd  infinite 
cnieliies,   and    marched   back    upon    Oxford. 
Hampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  stniiig'.y 
^presented  to  Essex  the  danger  lo  which  this 
part  of  the  line  was  exposed,  and  urged  the  ne- 
teuiiy  of  strengthening  it  by  calling  in  the  ro- 
■oie  pickets  from  Wycombe. 
■  U  was  now  too  late  for  this,  but  not  too  late, 

I       IB  Hampden's  active  and  resolute  thought,  to 
I       Pitrent  farther  danger.     "  He  had  obtained  in 
m       Orfy  life,**  says  Lord  Nugent,  **  from  the  habits 
f       ^tbe  chase,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pass- 
r        ^  of  this  country.     It  is  intersected  in  the  up- 
Purparts  with  woods,  and  deep,  chalky  hollows, 
^  m  the  vales  with  brooks  and  green  lanes, 
^h«  only  clear  roads  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
^<cim  east  to  west,  and  these  not  very  good, 
^B^iiff  tbe  two  ancient  Roman  highways,  called 
^^4e  L  pper  and  Lower  Ickenild  Way.    Over  this 
^4stnct  he  had  expected  that  some  great  opera- 
^*^Mi  'would  be  attempted  on  the  king's  part,  to 
^^Tce  the  posts  round  Thame,  and  turn  the 
2^hole  eastern  flank  of  the  army.  To  this  neigh- 
^^ourtiood  he  bad,  the  evening  before,  repaired, 
^^«d  had  tain  that  night  in  Watlington.t    On  the 
^^^m  alami  of  Rupert's  irruption,  he  sent  off  a 
^^moper  to  the  lord-general  at  Thame,  to  advise 
^^  \  a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  Chis- 


,.^_  *  Lbrd  ffas«Bt*t  Memorial*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  413.    Cuatei*! 

t  **  It  la  tiMlitionally  MUd  tliat  a  BiliLaiy  chest  of  ntmey 
"^kia  laft  at  ihm  buqae  of  ona  Robert  ranlow,  where  Ilamp- 
^la  kj  that  BJfbt,  and  that  it  wm  aavtr  ealled  fur  after, 
^«hidi  m—aM  Paralow  waa  enabled  to  baqneaih  a  liberal 


\ 


Wmj  to  tha  poor  of  thai  pariah.  On  everr  anniTenarr  of 
wfaaOTal,  Novfonber  IQth,  a  bell  tolls  in  Watllafton  froia 
■aiaiai  tiU  annMl,  and  twenty  poor  men  are  provided  with 
CMti.  These  pnitienlaia  1  derive  from  the  inielligent  Mr. 
J*i  Badroch,  for  fbrtj  v(  .  _ 


r  forty  years  a  reaident  at  Pyrtoo  and  its 
■Bickbemhood,  hat  now  of  St.  Holen*a,  who  wroU  in  IB1« 
»TtfT  ugniana  liCtla  hialorj  of  Watlinftun.** 


elhampton  Dridge,  the  only  point  at  which  Ru- 
pert could  recross  the  river.  Some  of  his 
friends  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  adven- 
turing his  person  with  the  cavalry  on  a  service 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  him,  wishing 
him  rather  to  leave  it  to  those  officers  of  lesser 
note,  under  whose  immediate  command  tho 
pickets  were.  But,  wherever  danger  was,  and 
hope  of  service  to  the  cause,  there  Hampden 
ever  felt  that  his  duty  lay.  He  instantly  mount** 
ed,  with  a  troop  of  Captain  Sheffield's  horse, 
who  volunteered  to  follow  him ;  and,  l>eing 
joined  by  some  of  Gunter*s  dragoons,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  several  charges,  to  harass  and 
impede  the  retreat,  until  Lord  Essex  should' 
have  had  time  to  make  his  dispositions  at  the 
river.  Towards  this  point,  however,  Rupert 
hastened,  through  Tctsworth,  his  rear-guard 
skirmi-shing  tho  whole  way.  On  Chalgrove 
Field  the  prince  overtook  a  regiment  of  his  in- 
fantry ;  and  here,  among  the  standing  corn, 
which  covered  a  plain  of  several  hundred  acres 
(then,  as  now,  unenclosed),  he  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.  Guntor,  now  joining  three  troops  of 
horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  who  were  advan- 
cing from  Easington  and  Thame  over  Golder 
Hill,  came  down  among  the  enclosures  facing 
the  right  of  the  prince's  line,  along  a  hedgerow 
which  still  forms  the  boundary  on  that  side  of 
Chalgrove  Field.  The  prince,  with  his  life- 
guards and  some  dragoons,  being  in  their  front, 
the  fight  began  with  several  fierce  charges. 
And  now,  Colonel  Neale  and  General  Percy 
coming  up,  with  the  prince's  left  wing  on  their 
flank,  Gunter  was  slain,  and  his  party  gave 
way.  Yet  every  moment  they  expected  the 
main  body,  with  I^ord  Essex,  to  appear.  Mean 
while  Hampden,  with  the  two  troops  of  Sheffield 
and  Cross,  having  come  round  the  right  of  the 
Cavaliers,  advanced  to  rally  and  support  the 
beaten  horse.  Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
keep  Rupert  hotly  engaged  till  the  re-enforce- 
ments should  arrive  from  Thame.  Hampden 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attack ;  hut,  in 
ttie  first  charge,  he  received  his  death-wound. 
He  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  with  two  car- 
bine balls,*  which,  breaking  the  bone,  entered 

'  "  On  tho  kintr's  part,  in  this  nction,  werr  li'st,  bosiilfa 
ff  w  couiauni  men.  no  uffici'rs  of  note,  liut  srmie  hurt :  nu  the 
ftneiny's  side,  itiuoy  of  the  ImkI  offirt* n,  imtr**  than  iii  nny 
Imtile  thvy  fuiiKht ;  and  amunv  them  (which  made  the 
news  of  the  rrst  (ess  inquired  after  by  the  tme,  and  less  la- 
mented by  the  uther)  Colonel  llampilen,  who  wus  shut  in 
I  the  shoulder  with  a  brace  uf  pikttd  bii)k'li,of  which  wound, 
'  with  very  sharp  pain,  hr  dieil  within  t«n  days,  to  as  sreat 
a  consternation  of  all  that  iwrty  as  if  th«t  whultf  antiy  had 
I  been  defeated  aitd  cut  off.**— Cm rrnrfonV  Htstory  of  thf  Re  - 
;  btllioH,  vol.  IV.,  p.  dl,  S3,  rtstorrd  text.  In  a  sifoiid  |ias 
;  sage  iA  this  restored  text,  portions  'if  whu.h  se«m  tu  hato 
'  been  stmck  out  by  riareiidim  himtielf,  tliere  is  a  weroiid  al 
lusi'iD  to  the  wimnded,  after  which  the  writer  pnicveils . 
"  Of  whicib  Mr.  Hampden  was  one,  who  wi>uld  not  stay  that 
morning  till  his  own  rrgiiucut  raiiie  up,  but  put  himself  a 
volunteer  in  the  head  of  thoM)  triMifis  wlio  weie  u\toii  their 
march,  and  was  the  pniiripal  cause  of  their  precipitation, 
contrary  to  his  natural  tcai{ifr,  which,  though  full  of  coiir 
■ge,  was  uaually  very  wary ;  but  now,  csrrifnl  un  iiy  hia 
fate,  he  would  by  no  means  vxitcct  the  ireneral's  coming  np, 
and  he  was  of  that  universal  autbority  that  no  officer  paused 
in  obeying  him.  And  nt  in  the  first  charge  he  ret.eived  a 
pistol  shot  in  his  shoulder,  which  bnike  the  bone,  and  pat 
him  U>  great  tortute ;  and  aft«r  he  hail  endured  it  about 
three  weeks,  or  less  time,  he  died,  to  the  most  naiversal 
gnaf  of  the  I^arliament  that  thry  could  have  received  from 
any  accident :  and  it  equally  increased  the  jov  for  the  sac- 
cess  at  Oxfi>rd,  and  very  reasonably  ;  for  the  lues  of  a  uaa, 
which  would  have  been  thought  a  full  recompense  for  a 
ooBsiderabla  defeat,  ouuld  not  but  he  lotrited  anoa  aa  a  gk>-. 
riotia  crown  of  a  victory."    b  it  pooaible,  after  thi«|i 
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his  body,  and  his  arm  hung  powerless  and 
shattered  by  his  side.  Sheffield  was  severely 
wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Orerwhelmed  by  numbers,  their  best  officers 
killed  or  taken,  the  great  leader  of  their  hopes 
and  of  their  cause  thus  dying  among  them,  and 
Ihe  day  absolutely  lost,  the  Parliamentarians 
no  longer  kept  their  ground.  Essex  came  up 
too  late ;  aad  Rupert,  though  unaMe  to  pursue, 
made  good  his  retreat  across  the  river  to  Ox- 
ford." 

Immediately  after  this  melancholy  day,  "  a 
true  relation**  of  the  aflfair  was  published  in 
Ix>ndon.  I  present  it,  without  a(>ridgment,  from 
the  king's  collection  of  pamphlets.  When  it 
appeared  Hampden  yet  lived,  and  hope  was  en- 
tertained of  his  recovery  : 

*'  Upon  Monday  last  it  was  informed,  by  di- 
vers letters,  and  severall  persons  that  came 
from  the  armie,  to  this  eflfect,  namely,  That 
on  Saturday  last,  three  or  four  troopes  of  the 
king's  forces  having  wheeled  about  from  Ab- 
ington  to  Wallingford,  and  from  thence  towards 
Stuken  Church,  under  the  hills  neare  to  Tets- 
worth,  they  came  unto  a  towne  three  miles 
from  Thame,  called  Chinner  (at  which  place 
the  lord-gcnerall,  with  his  maine  forces,  con- 
sisting, as  it  is  credibly  informed,  of  very  neare 
30,000  able  fighting  men,  were  quartered),  it 
being  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire,  at 
which  place  were  quartered  about  400  of  the 
Parliament's  forces,  the  greatest  part  where- 
of were  forces  that  lately  came  to  assist  his 
excellencie  in  the  Parliament's  service,  which 
came  out  of  Bedfordshire  and  Essex;  and  miss- 
ing of  the  Parliament's  scouts,  they  came  to 
the  said  towne,  and  gave  a  sudden  assault 
against  the  Parliament's  forces  there,  and  cut 
ofl!*  some  of  their  scntinells,  and  entered  the 
towne,  and,  according  to  their  barbarous  and 
destructive  manner,  fired  the  same  in  divers 
places.  But,  before  I  proceed  in  the  further 
relation  of  this  busincsse,  I  may  not  forget  the 
valour  and  courage  of  the  Parliament's  forces 
which  were  in  this  towne ;  for  they  charged 
the  enemie  with  as  much  courage  and  resolu- 
tion as  could  be  expected  or  perft)rmed  by  men 
being  unexpectedly  assaulted,  and  continued 
fighting  with  them  many  houres.  Upon  this 
assault  of  the  enemie,  an  alarm  was  given  at 
the  lord-gcnerairs  quarters  at  Thame,  upon 
which  divers  troopes  of  horse  were  designed  to 
sally  forth  upon  this  expedition  ;  and  amongst 
those  colonel  Is  and  commanders  that  were,  at 
an  instant,  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  upon 
this  designe,  Oolonell  Hampden  (who  is  a  gen- 
tleman that  hath  never  beene  wanting  to  ad- 
Yenture  his  life  and  fortunes  for  the  goode  and 
welfare  of  his  king  and  countrey)  may  not  be 
forgotten,  who,  finding  of  a  goode  troope  of 
horse  (whose  captaine  was  at  that  time  will- 
ing), desired  to  know  whether  they  would  be 
commanded  by  him  upon  this  designe  ;  where- 
upon the  officers  and  common  souldiers  freely 
and  unanimously  consented,  and  profTered  to 
adventure  their  lives  with  this  noble  gentle- 
man, and  showed  much  cheerfulnesse  that  they 
could  have  the  honour  to  be  led  by  so  noble  a 
captaine.  And  so  the  said  Colonell  Hampden, 
and  some  other  colonells  and  captaines,  came 

th«  ataremant  whicH  hM  been  made  of  Charleses  affected 
qrM|»lliy,  aad  ofbr  to  send  hit  own  aurffeoa  to  Hampden? 


with  a  considerable  partie  of  horse  with  all  ex- 
pedition, to  assist  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which 
as  aforesaid  were  quartered  at  Chinner ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Cavaliers  perceived  that  some 
of  the  lord-generall's  forces  were  come  in  from 
Thame,  they  presently  fled  from  Chinner  backe 
againe  towards  Tetsworth,  and  were  then  pur- 
sued by  Colonell  Hampden  and  the  rest  of  the 
lord-generall's  forces  that  came  upon  this  de- 
signe about  two  miles,  in  which  pursuit  there 
were  many  of  the  king's  forces  killed  and  ta- 
ken prisoners.  In  which  retreat  this  is  ob-. 
servable,  that  the  Cavaliers  (as  it  appeared  af- 
terwards) had  plotted,  in  a  perfidious  manner, 
to  have  intrapped  the  Parliament's  forces,  and 
to  have  killed  or  taken  them  all  prisoners. 
But  it  pleased  God  to  prevent  their  plot ;  for 
in  the  way.  Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  about 
1000  horse,  lay  in  ambush  readie  to  fall  upon 
the  Parliament's  forces,  as  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  first  victory,  appeared,  and  gave  a 
hot  charge  upon  the  Parliament's  forces  ;  but, 
although  the  Earle  of  Essex's  forces  were  scarce 
ten  for  one  that  were  at  this  time  in  the  battel, 
yet  they  gave  them  a  brave  volly  of  shot,  and 
slew  many  of  the  enemie's  forces  as  well  at  this 
place,  which  was  neare  Tetsworth,  as  at  Chin- 
ner, and  for  some  time,  it  being  Sunday  morn- 
ing, held  them  fight  without  the  losse  of  manj 
men  ;  but  at  last,  the  enemie  having  intelli- 
gence that  some  regiments  of  foot  were  com- 
ing from  Thame  of  the  lord-generall's  forces, 
they  retreated  towards  Abington,  and  durst  not 
fight  till  they  came  in,  for  the  foot  forces  are  a 
great  amazement  unto  them. 

''  Having  thus  farre  in  a  generall  manner  de- 
clared the  truthe  of  this  businesse,  it  rests,  io 
the  next  place,  that  I  enter  into  some  particu- 
lars concerning  the  same,  for  the  better  satis- 
faction of  the  kingdome,  whose  expectation 
thirsteth  after  the  same.     I  dare  not  delude 
with  false  and  fabulous  matter,  and  therefore 
!  I  shall  (being  the  first  relate  hereof)  omit  do- 
'  certarne  reports,  rather  than  commiti  that  to 
I  writing  which  hereai\er  may  be  questionable; 
I  and  therefore  I  shall  be  more  sparing  therfis, 
,  and  write  onely  those  things  which  are  aatheo- 
tike  ;  which  that  I  may  doe.  First,  it  is  ccr- 


taine  that  Colonell  Hampden,  that  noble  and 


I  valiant  gentleman,  received  a  shott  with  a  btri- 
let  behind  in  the  shoulder,  which  stuck  be- 
tween the  bone  and  the  flesh,  hot  is  sfDoe 
drawne  forth,  and  himself  very  cheerfuU  and 
heartie,  and  is,  through  God's  mercy,  more 
likely  to  be  a  badge  of  honour  than  any  daofer 
of  life. 

•*  Serjt.  Major  Gunter,  a  genta.  of  the  Par- 
liament's side,  was  slaine,  and  Captn.  BuHer 
(as  it  is  thought)  taken  prisoner :  some  other 
prisoners  were  taken  on  the  Parliaineot*s  side ; 
but,  in  regard  the  particulars  of  the  fight  were 
not  knowne  w'hen  the  intelligence  came  fron 
the  armie,  I  shall  omit  to  particularise  any  more 
of  them. 

"On  the  enemie's  side  was  slaine  CapC*. 
Legge  (who  was  once  taken  prisoner  bj  the 
Parliament's  forces,  and  made  an  escape);  and 
it  is  said  that  Col.  Urrie,  which  was  heretofore 
imph>yed  in  the  Parliamt*.  service,  and  was  tte 
last  weeke  in  London,  is  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoner.  Thomas  Howard  is  also  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Parliament'a  forces,  with  divezt 
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other  gent,  of  qoalitie,  besides  common  soul- 

'•  The  certaine  number  that  were  slainc  on 
cither  side  I  shall  not  at  this  time  relate,  for 
that  it  was  not  knnwnc  in  the  armie  when 
the  post  that  brouj^ht  this  tidin?^  came  from 
thence;  but  it  is  refwirted  that  iliere  was  an 
ei{ual  losse  on  both  sides,  there  being  400  slaine 
on  both  sides. 

**  A  great  part  of  the  towne  of  Thinner  was 
burnt  by  the  king's  forcrs :  by  which  doings, 
compared  with  what  hath  heene  c(Ttificd  out 
of  other  parts,  we  may  see  that  killing,  burn- 
ing, and  destroying  of  all  that  is  deare  to  us, 
is  the  religion,  lawes,  and  pro|)crtie  of  the  sub- 
ject they  seeke  for." 

Essex  himself  immediately  wrote  to  the 
speakpr  of  the  House  of  (Commons ;  and.  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  immediate  records  of  this 
memorably  mouniful  event,  I  have  extracted 
thid  htter.  datetl  the  d;iy  aOer  HaTiifMirn  re- 
ceived his  wound,  from  the  same  sources  : 

••  Sir, — ^Thero  being  some  of  my  horse  tliat 
bad  an  encounter  with  the  enemic  yost«*rday, 
being  Sunday,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  the 
House  an  aircount  of  the  particulars  of  it,  know- 
ing howe  apt  many  arc  to  report  things  to  our 
disadvantage. 

"  About  two  of  the  clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  enemie,  with  about  1300  horse,  and  a 
gnAi  budie  of  dragoons,  fello  into  a  towne 
caJied  Porch  am  [Pustcombu],  where  one  iroope 
f'f  horse  (being  Coll.  Morley's)  was  quartered, 
of  which  ilipy  took  the  greatest  part,  and  from 
cbence  went  not  farre  to  anotiicr  villu;;e  called 
Ch inner,  where  th«>y  beaie  up  some  of  tlic  new 
Bedfordshire  dragoons,  and  took  some  of  them 
pmonerB,  and  three  of  their  colours  ;  and  80inc 
of  the  officers  behaving  tliemsi'lvc-s  very  well, 
ajid  defending  the  houses  wherein  they  were, 
Ibey  set  fire  to  the  towne.     These  being  out 
quarters,  the  alarm  came  where  Major  (iiinter 
lay  with  three  troopes,  viz.,  his  owne,  Captaine 
Sheffield's,  and  Captaine  Cro.ssc's,  whom  he 
presently  drew  out,  and  marched  towards  the 
eaemie.    Colonell  Hamiiden  being  abroad  with 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  and  oncly  one  man,  and  soe- 
ing  Major  Gunter*s  forces,  they  did  ^o  along 
with  tbem.    Col.  Dalbier,  the  quarterma:$ter- 
Senerall.  did  likewise  come  to  them.     With 
ih&tfi  they  drew  neare  the  enemic,  and  finding 
ih^m  marching  away,  kept  still  u[K)n  the  reare 
for    nearely  five   miles.     In   this  time  there 
joyucd  with  them  Captaine  Sander's  troope, 
and    Captaine  Duller,  with  fillie  commanded 
luen,  which  were  sent  to  Chinner  by  Sir  Philip 
Siajtletun  (who  had  the  watch  here  that  night 
at  Tliamc),  when  he  dibcovered  the  fire  there, 
to  kiKJW  the  occasion  of  it ;  he  likewise  sent 
one  tmope  of  dragoons  under  the  conmiand  of 
Capt".  Dundasse,  who  came  up  to  them.    There 
were  likewise  some  of  Coi.  Melve's  dragoons 
that  came  to  them.    At  length  our  men  press- 
ed tbem  80  neare,  that,  being  in  a  large  pas- 
ture f  miuid,  tbey  drew  up,  and  notwithstand- 
iof  the  inequalitie  of  the  numbers,  we  having 
Boc  above  aOO  horse,  our  men  charged  them 
very  gaflantly,  and  slew  divers  of  them ;  but 
while  they  were  in  fight,  the  enemie,  being  so 
very  stroog.  kept  a  bodie  of  horse  for  his  re- 
serve, and  with  that  bodie  wheeled  about  and 
charged  our  men  in  the  reare,  so  that,  being 


incompassed  and  overborne  with  multitudes, 
they  broke  and  fled,  though  it  was  not  very 
farre  ;  for  when  I  hearde  that  our  men  march- 
ed in  the  reare  of  the  enemie.  I  sent  to  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  who  presently  marched  to- 
wards them  with  his  regiment,  and  though  he 
came  somewhat  short  of  the  skirmish,  yet  see- 
ing our  men  retreat  in  that  disorder,  he  stopt 
them,  caused  them  to  draw  into  a  bodie  with 
him,  where  they  stood  about  an  houre,  where- 
upon the  enemie  marched  away.  In  this  skir- 
mish there  were  slaine  fortic  and  five  on  both 
sides,  whereof  the  greater  part  were  theirs. 

"They  carried  off  the  bodies  of  divers  per- 
sons of  qualitie.  On  our  side  Major  Gunter 
was  killed,  but  some  say  he  is  prisoner,  and  so 
hurt ;  a  man  of  much  courage  and  fidelitie,  his 
bravery  engaging  him  and  his  small  partie  too 
farre.  Coi.  Hampden  put  himselfe  in  Captaino 
Crosse  his  troo|)e,  where  he  charged  with  much 
courage,  and  was  unfortunately  shott  through 
the  shoulder.  Sir  Samuel  Luke  thrice  taken 
prisoner,  and  fortunately  rescued.  Captn.Crosso 
had  his  horse  kilted  under  him  in  the  middest  of 
the  enemie,  and  was  mounted  by  one  of  his 
owne  men.  who  quitted  his  owne  horse  to  save 
his  captaine. 

*•  ('aptn.  Duller  was  shott  in  the  neck,  who 

showed  very  much  resolution  in  this  Hsrht,  tu- 

kini?  one  prisoner  after  hf*  was  shoit.    Monsieur 

Dalbier,  with  Captaine  Bosa,  and  Captn.  Knnis, 

did  likewise  carry  themselves  very  well.     Wee 

,  likewise  lost  two  <*olours,  Miijor  Gunter^s  and 

;  Captaine  Shefl^eld's.     Xo  prisoners  of  qualitio 

i  were  taken  by  the  enemie  but  Captu-  Sheffield's 

!  brother.     Prince  Rupert  was  there  in  person, 

j  and  the  renegado  I'rrie.     Wee  took  prisoner 

one  of  the  Karle  of  Berk's  sonnes  ;  Captn.  Gar- 

;  diner,  the  late  recorder's  son  no  of  London  ;  and 

Captn.  Smith,  with  some  others  of  qualitie,  and 

divers  pri.soners. 

I      '*  Sir,  this  is  the  true  relation  of  what  passed 
in  this  businesse.     I  rest 

"  Your  assured  frien<l, 

**£snBX. 
"Tham^,  Iffihof  Juiii',  1643." 

The  grapliic  touches  of  the  following,  taken 
from  one  of  the  Parliament  newspapers,  will 
complete  the  sad  narrative :  *'  In  tlie  late  skir- 
mish with  the  Cavaliers  between  Thame  and 
Oxford,  my  lurd-gpneraU's  owne  letter,  in  print, 
expresses  the  particulars  where  five  troojKis  of 
the  Parliament's  forces  charged  fifteen  troopes 
of  the  enemie's,  and  did,  with  iheir  pistols  and 
carbines,  at  the  first  charg(?,  doe  great  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  enemie,  when  they  begun  to 
close,  having  long  rapiers  and  swords,  a  foot 
and  halfe  longer  than  ordinary,  did  therewith  * 
much  annoy  the  Parliament  souldicrs.  except 
that  great-spirited  little  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who 
so  guarded  himselfe  with  his  short  sword  that 
he  escaped  without  hurt,  though  thrice  taken 
prisoner,  yet  rescued,  and  those  to  whom  ho 
was  prisoner  slaine.  I'he  third  time  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  one  of  his  owne  men,  seeing 
two  lead  away  his  master  a-foot,  with  his  car- 
bine he  killed  one  of  them,  and  runne  the  other 
through  with  his  sword,  and  mounted  Sir  Sam- 
uel upon  one  of  their  horses,  and  brought  him 
cleare  off,  for  which  his  noble  master  gave  hhn 
£100,  as  he  well  deserved  it.  Colonell  Hamp- 
den and  Sergeant-major  Gunter  were  hurt  at 
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Iht*  Unit  chsrfff^.  Colonell  Urrie,  that  renegado. 
orviiig.  ''J'hai's  Hampden/  'That's  Gunter,' 
•  'hmt'fl  Luke/  i»iiich  made  dw  enemie  so  fierce 
upon  our  commanders.  This  false-hearted  Ur- 
rie,  that  hath  so  long  served  the  Parliament 
Udar  pretence  of  affection,  and  hath  beeoe 
privy  80  much  to  the  counsells  of  the  armie, 
eomaniDicating  from  time  to  time  to  the  Cava- 
liers tt  Oxford  the  designes  of  the  Earle  of 
Essex,  about  three  or  four  days  after  he  runne 
away  to  Oxford,  knowing  the  quarters  of  the 
Parliament's  armie,  commanded  a  partie  of  the 
Cavaliers,  and  so  betrayed  the  Parliament's 
forces  in  the  said  skirmish." 

The  Royalists  soon  received  the  welcome 
news  of  this  dreadful  day.  "  One  of  the  pris- 
oners." says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  who  had  been 


clergymen,  he  thought  its  doctrine  in  the  great* 
er  part  primitive  and  conformable  to  God*s 
word,  as  in  Holy  Scripture  revealed."  He  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Giles,  the  rector  of  Chinner, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  close 
friendship,  and  Dr.  Spurstow,  an  independent 
minister,  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment.  At 
length,  being  well-nigh  spent,  and  labouring  for 
breath,  he  turned  himself  to  die  in  prayer.  **  O 
Lord  God  of  hosts,"  said  he,  "great  is  thy 
mercy,  just  and  holy  are  thy  dealings  unto  us 
sinful  men.  Save  me,  O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  good 
will,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Pardon  my  man- 
ifold transgressions.  O  I/)rd,  save  my  bleed- 
ing country.  Have  these  realms  in  thy  spe- 
cial keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust 
those  who  would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty 


taken  in  the  action,  said  '  that  he  was  confident  and  lawful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his 
Mr.  Hampden  was  hurt,  fur  he  saw  him  ride  |  error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  coun- 
ofTihe  field  before  the  action  was  done,  which  scllors  from  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  their 
be  never  used  to  do,  and  with  his  bead  hanging  designs.  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  soul !"  He 
down,  and  resting  his  hands  upon  the  neck  of  then  mournfully  uttered,  "  O  Lord,  save  my 
hishorse,M>y  which  he  concluded  he  was  hurt."  country.  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  ....  "and 
It  is  a  tradition.  Lord  Nugent  adds,  in  an  affect- .  here  his  speech  failed  him.    He  fell-  back  in 


ing  passage  of  his  Memorials,  ''  that  lie  was 
•eeu  first  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  father- , 
in-law*s  (Simeon's)  house  at  Pyrton.    There 
be  had  in  youth  married  the  first  wife  of  his 


the  bed  and  expired.^ 

He  was  buried  among  the  hills  and  woods  ot 
the  Chilterns.  Many  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood followed  the  beloved  body  to  its  grave,  in 


love,  and  thither  he  would  have  gone  to  die.  ,  the  parish  church  adjoining  his  mansion.  With 
Uut  Rupert's  cavalry  were  covering  the  plain  arms  reversed,  drums  and  ensigns  muffled,  and 
bi*tweeii.  Turning  his  horse,  therefore,  he  heads  uncovered,  Ihoy  marched  with  what  re- 
rude  back  across  the  grounds  of  Hazeley  in  his  maincd  uf  the  illustrious  patriot  to  his  last  rest- 
way  to  Thame.  At  the  brook  which  divides  ing-place,  singing  the  90th  Psalm  as  tbey  went, 
the  imrishes  be  paused  a  while ;  but  it  being  and  the  43d  as  they  returned, 
impossible  for  him,  in  his  wounded  state,  to  re-  The  "  Weekly  Intelligencer"  published  an 
mount,  ifhc  had  alighted  to  turn  his  horse  over,  interesting  article  the  week  afler  his  death, 
he  suddenly  summoned  his  strength,  clapped  which  is  here  subjoined :  "  The  losse  of  Col- 
spurs,  and  cleared  the  leap.  In  great  pain,  and  oneil  Hampden  goeth  neare  the  hearte  of  every 
almost  fainting,  he  reached  Thame,  and  was  nian  that  loves  the  goode  of  his  king  andcoun- 
conductcd  to  the  house  of"  one  Ezekiel  Browne,  trey,  and  makes  some  cwceive  little  content  to  b€ 
where,  his  wounds  being  dressed,  the  l^urgeons  at  the  armie  noice  that  he  t«  gone.  It  oflTera  me  an 
would,  for  a  while,  have  given  him  hopes  of  opportunitie  to  present  you  with  some  more 
life.  But  he  felt  that  his  hurt  was  mortal ;  weekly  intelligence,  which  I  intend  to  continue, 
and,  indulging  no  weak  expectations  of  recov-  The  mcmorie  of  this  deceased  colonell  is  such 
ery,  he  occupied  the  few  days  that  remained  to  that  in  no  age  to  come  but  it  will  more  and 
him  in  dispatcliing  letters  of  counsel  to  the  more  be  had  in  honour  and  esteeme  :  a  man  so 
Parliament  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  plan,  religious,  and  of  that  prudence,  judgement,  tem- 
\yiii!c  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit  which  had  P^r,  valour,  and  integritie,  that  he  hath  left  few 
directed  the  army  in  the  field  should  continue  his  like  behind  him.  His  bitterest  enemies 
to  preside  in  the  council  of  war,  Hampden  had  could  never  fasten  any  action  of  disrepute  upon 
reason  to  despair  of  the  great  forward  move-  him,  but  one  (as  they  called  it),  which  I  con- 
mcnt  to  which  he  had  throughout  looked  for  ceive  was  for  liis  eternall  honour,  that  he  was 
the  success  of  the  cause  ;  and  now  the  re-en-  too  zealous  a  Christian  (as  by  their  pamphlets  at 
forcements  which  were  pouring  into  0.\ford  Oxford  appeares),  which,  if  it  be  a  sinne,  then 
from  the  north,  and  the  weakened  condition  of  of  all  sinnes  in  this  world  the  Cavaliers  are 
the  Parliament,  made  the  issue  of  this  more  least  guiitic  of  it.  What  man  of  this  kingdome 
doubtful.  His  last  urgent  advice  was  to  con-  deserved  more  of  the  Commonwealth  (when  it 
centrate  the  position  of  the  army  covering  the  was  almost  treason  to  say  I  will  stand  for  my 
London  road,  and  provide  well  for  the  threat-  Iibertie)  than  this  gent,  did,  when  he  (alone; 
enedsafeiy  of  the  metropolis,  and  thus  to  rouse  stood  for  the  subject's  Iibertie  and  propi^rtie, 
the  troops  from  the  mortifying  remembrance  .  choosing,  rather  than  to  pay  40«.  to  the  prejii- 
of  their  late  disasters  to  vigorous  preparations,  dice  of  the  subject,  to  spend  XIOOO  in  ^le  law- 
which  yet  might  lead,  by  a  happier  fortune,  in  i  ^ull  defence  thereof,  viz.,  in  the  great  intoller- 
turn  to  a  successful  attack."  j  able  tax  of  ship-money  (in  the  times  of  peace, 

But,  after  nearly  six  days  of  cruel  suflTering, ,'  when  there  was  no  need  of  it,  but  that  the  de- 
his  bodily  powers  no  longer  suflSced  to  pursue  f  eignes  of  the  times  were  to  break  the  ice  to 
or  conclude  the  business  of  his  earthly  work.  |  drive  us  under  an  arbitrary  government) ;  and 
About  seven  hours  before  his  death  he  received  j  I  appealeto  the  consciences  of  the  malignanta 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  declaring  I     •  ciough's  Nvraiiuii.~iio  ih«  Athmoie  M^uu  »  i 

that  "  though  he  could  not  away  with  the  gov-    locket  of  plain  curnaliBn,  irhich.  It  i«  Mid.  IlnmpileM  mv 
-^  ^^-  '^^        .....  .    ..?  ODhisbraul.   On  th«  uItcf  nm  tlMMwunlsMvuwrilMi: 


emance  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  and  did  ut- 
l^ly  abominate  the  scandalous  lives  of  some 


r  rim  tiMM  wunls  ar»  uwrilMd  : 
"  Apiinat  my  liar  I  never  fif  hi. 
Bat  ton  my  \xug  aad  ooaatrj'k  rifht."*— O.] 


JOHN  HAMPDEN. 
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It  Ibey  did  not  honour  him  then  above  all  the 
Ribjects  in  the  kinffdome!    Master  Hobome 
(though  nowe  through  other  respects  of  another 
winde)  was  then  one  of  his  chiefe  champions 
to  pleade  his  and  the  kin^ome's  case  ;  for  his 
temper  and  prudence  in  the  carriage  of  that 
basinesse  he  was  admired  of  all  men,  and  God 
(eoatrauy   to  the  designes  of  man,  and   the 
eoantenance  of  great  lords  and  courtiers  nowe 
at  Oxford,  then  present  to  an-e  the  judges  at 
the  time  of  the  argument  of  that  case)  produced 
foode  eflects  to  the  kingdome,  and  damned 
ship-money  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  what- 
ever  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  judges  were. 
Howe  hath   this  gentleman  carried  himselfe 
since  this  Parliament  begun  ?    Constant  to  de- 
fend our  religion  and  libertie,  for  which  cause 
alone  (for  no  other  cause  yet  appeares  to  the 
world)  he  with  four  others  was  accused  of  high 
treason  bj  Master  Herbert,  first  the  queene's 
attorney,  then  the  king's,  who,  being  afterwards 
questioned  for  it  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  did  publikely  declare  that  though 
he  accused  them  of  high  treason,  whereby  their 
lives  lay  at  stake,  their  estates  might  become 
forfeit,  and  their  posteritie  branded  with  infamy, 
JH  he  had  no  more  cause,  proofe,  or  reason 
to  accuse  Master  Hampden,  or  any  of  the  other 
funr  members,  than  to  accuse  the  child  unburne ; 
oaely  his  master  commanded  him  to  do  it,  and 
the  king  oflTered  to  pass  a  bill  to  cleare  him 
and  them,  though  since  refused ;   and  by  his 
lut  prnclamation  of  the  16th  of  June  instant  to 
dssolve  this  Parliament,  passes  by  one  of  the 
pt  mrmhers  in  the  particular  exception,  not- 
vith^anding  the  said  accusations.     I  will  add 
OMly  a  worde  more  concerning  him  (though 
too  much  of  his  worth  cannot  be  said),  that  his 
«hule  indeavours  since  the  Parliament  begun 
V4S  for  the  publike,  not  regarding  his  private 
in  any  kinde.    He  wisely  foresaw  the  designes 
of  the  coimsell  about  the  king  to  introduce  a 
tyrannicail  government,  and  thereby  to  set  up 
poperie,  and  was  seni*it)lG  of  the  corrcsponden- 
(Tof  cunnsells  in  the  distractions  of  the  three 
tifdonies  (as  both  hoiises  have  voted);  and 
ihat,aU  former  plots  and  dosifrnes  against  Scot- 
had  and  this  present  Parliament  failing,  the 
nid  counsells  resolved  on  the  bloodie  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and  the  destroying  this  Parliament 
by  the  sword,  as  their  last  refuge  to  bring  to 
puu  their  designes,  which  incouragc^d  him  time- 
iVto  contribute  hi:s  advice  to  the  kingdome  to 
lie  in  a  posture  to  defend  themselves ;  and  least 
it  should  be  thought  to  oppo.se  the  kinsr  or  to  in- 
jare  him,  these  wordcs  have  I  seene  in  writing, 
which  upon  an  occasion  he  used  in  Parliament, 
m ,  *  Perish  may  that  man  and  his  posteritie 
tM  will  not  deny  himselfe  in  the  greatest  part 
of  bis  fortune  (rather  than  the  king  shall  want/ 
lo  make  him  both  potent  and  beloved  at  home, 
iBd  terrible  to  his  enemies  abroad,  if  he  will  be 
pleased  to  leave  those  evill  counsells  about  him, 
and  take  the  wholesome  advice  of  his  great 
coansell  the  Parliament  !*    And  with  this  duti- 
fidlaad  loyall  hearte  to  his  prince,  and  indeavour 
lo  bring  him  to  his  Parliament  for  his  countrey's 
foode,  he  sacrificed  his  life ;  and  said,  before 
M  died,  that  if  he  had  twentie  lives,  all  should 
goe  this  way,  rat  bee  than  the  Gospell  of  our 
■alvation  (nowe  so  much  fought  against)  should 
be  trampled  under  foot.** 


And  in  an  article  of  the  '» Weekly  Accompt,"* 
written  on  the  same  sad  occasion,  some  cir- 
cumstances are  added  to  our  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  patriot :  *'  Speaking  of  the  affaires 
of  Buckinghamshire,  it  puts  me  in  remembrance 
of  Master  Hamp<Ien,  that  noble  patriot  of  his 
countrey,  whose  losse  is  infinitely  lamented  ia 
all  places ;  for  it  is  well  knowne  to  the  whole 
kingdome  howo  much  he  suffered  for  the  goode 
of  bis  countrey,  and  that  he  endured  for  a  long 
time  together  (about  sixteen  yearcs  since)  close 
imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse  about  the  loane 
money,  which  inflengered  his  life,  and  was  a 
very  great  meanes  so  to  impaire  his  health  that 
he  never  after  did  looke  like  the  same  man  he  • 
was  before.  And  did  he  not  spend  a  great 
summe  of  money  out  of  his  ownc  estate  in  de- 
fence of  the  kingdome's  right  in  that  great  case 
of  ship-money  ?  And,  to  be  briefe,  as  he  was 
indued  with  more  than  ordinary  parts  of  wis- 
dome,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  so  was 
he  as  carefull  to  improve  and  make  a  right  use 
of  them,  so  that  (like  Zachary  and  Elisabeth) 
he  walked  unblameablc  in  all  his  conversation. 
That  very  day  which  be  received  that  fatall 
wound  he  was  just  fiflie  yeares  of  age.  During 
the  time  that  he  lived  afler,  which  was  just  a 
weeke,  he  showed  a  wonderful!  measure  of  pa- 
tience and  meaknesse,  being  full  of  divine  sen- 
tences, speaking  as  if  he  felt  no  pain ;  saying 
it  was  nothing  but  what  he  dayly  expected,  and 
that  he  had  k>ng  prepared  against  that  time; 
and  continued  of  perfect  memorie,  cheerfull 
spirit,  constant  in  the  cause,  and  incouraging 
others  unto  the  last ;  and  departed  without 
feeling  any  pain  at  all,  going  out  of  a  sweet 
slumber  into  a  quiet  sleepe.  He  was  carried 
from  Thame  to  Hampden,  and  interred  in  his 
father's  tomb." 

These  extracts  from  the  now  scarce  and 
valuable  records  of  the  time  may  be  closed 
with  some  lines  from  an  "  elegie,"  not  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  theme,  written  hy  a  friend  and 
"fellow-soldier"  of  HamfKlen.  They  imbody 
a  picture  of  the  great  soldier  himself  in  the  ex- 
citement of  battle. 

"  Though  my  malicioai  fate  drharrod  my  will 
From  wMitiug  on  yuar  imlfiur,  whfn  the  shrill 
Ami  hMtir  trampnt  hoda  your  huirnur  roe 
With  disadvantage  'gainst  the  subtle  lue  ; 
When  trrarhrrie  and  odds,  nruwned  with  succesao, 
Did  triumph  uver  our  uuhappinnse  : 
Ynt  give  nie  leave.  Renowned  Dust,  to  send 
My  gratelull  muse  in  mourning  to  attend. 
And  strt'w  some  rypresse  on  your  martial  hearse. 

*  *  •  ♦ 

Was  he  n<»t  pious,  valiant,  wise,  and  jnst, 
I^>yiill  and  tem|nrate?     Everything  that  must 
Make  up  u  pcrfi-cl  hurmonie  T     \Vr  know 
His  constant  urtiuns  have  dorlared  him  so. 

*  r  •  * 

Su  wns  he  trnely  valiant.     /  havt  seene 
Htm  i'  Ikefrtml  of  *t  rrffimrni  in  greme^ 
When  death  ahnut  htm  did  tn  ambu*h  Ijfe, 
And  whigxtnif  shot  I  like  showrrt  of  mrroioet  ftjfe^ 
Wavmr  his  cimq'rmg  stefle,  as  1/  thai  he 
From  Stars  had  ffot  the  sole  monopolte 
Of  neeer-faiUng  courage :  and  so  cheare 
Ills  fighting  men ! 

*■  *  *  ♦ 

Farewell,  beloved  in  Parliament  and  field. 
Farewell,  thy  suuldier's  f^ithruU  broken  shield  !** 

And  now,  to  complete  the  information  which 
has  been  collet-ted  in  thtsi;  pages  concerning 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  English  hisiury, 
the  character  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of       , 
him  in  unfading  colours  may,  without  hesita-      ^ 
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tion,  be  added.  No  one  who  has  glanced 
through  this  work  can  be  at  a  loss  to  separate 
the  just  from  the  unjust. 

**  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in 
Buckinghamshire,  born  to  a  fair  fortune,  and 
40f  a  most  civil  and  affable  deportment.  In  his 
entrance  into  the  world  he  indulged  to  himself 
til  the  license  in  sports,  and  exercise,  and 
company  which  wee  used  by  men  of  the  most 
jolly  conversation.  Afterward  he  retired  to  a 
more  reserved  and  melancholy  society^*  yet  pre- 
•erving  liis  own  natural  cheerfulness  and  vi- 
vacity, and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all 
men :  though  they  wlio  conversed  Bearly  with 
hira  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  the  Church,  yet 
most  believed  it  rather  a  dislike  of  some  church- 
men and  of  some  introducements  of  theirs, 
which  he  apprehended  might  disquiet  the  public 
peace.  He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own 
eoontry  than  of  public  discourse  or  fame  in  the 
kingdom  before  the  business  of  ship-money ;  hut 
then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  ev- 
ery man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that 
durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
eoontry,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a 
prey  to  the  court.  His  carriage  throughout 
this  agitation  was  with  that  rare  temper  and 
modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  most 
narrowly  to  find  some  advantage  against  his 
person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause, 
were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony, 
and  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  him 
infinitely  more  advanced  him  than  the  service 
for  which  it  was  given.  When  this  Parliament 
begun  (being  returned  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  where  he  livedX  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  on  him  as  their  patrite  pater,  and  the 
pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that 
time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt  than  any 
man*s  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  in  his 
rank  hath  had  in  any  time ;  for  his  reputation 
of  honesty  was  universal,  and  his  aflections 
seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or 
private  ends  could  bias  them. 

*'  Ho  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper 
in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and 
submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no 
opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of 
information  and  instruction  ;  yet  he  had  so 
subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the 
notion  of  doubts,  insinuating;  his  objections, 
that  he  lefl  his  opinions  with  those  from  whom 
be  pretended  to  learn  and  rereive  them ;  and 
p  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve 
themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  discerned 
those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which 
they  could  not  comply,  he  always  lefl  the  char- 
acter of  an  ingenuous  and  conscientious  person. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great 
parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity — that  is,  the  most  absolute 
faculties  to  govern  the  people — of  any  man  I 
ever  knew.    For  the  first  year  of  the  Parlia- 


*  (This  hM  bean  already  alladed  to,  and  probably  refers 
!•  hia  dsTotion  to  legal  panoits.— C] 


ment  he  seemed  rather  to  moderate  and  soften 
the  violent  and  distempered  humours  than  to 
inflame  them  ;  but  wise  and  dispassioned  men 
plainly  discerned  that  that  moderation  proceed- 
ed from  prudence,  and  observation   that  the 
season  was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  be  ap- 
proved of  the  moderation ;  and  that  be  begat 
many  opinions  and  notions,   the   eioddatioD 
whereof  he  committed  to  other  men,  so  far  dis- 
guising his  own  designs  that  be  seemed  seldom 
to  wish  more  than  was  concluded ;  and  in  numy 
gross  conclusions,  which  wouM  hereafter  con- 
tribute to  designs  not  yet  set  on  foot,  when  be 
found  them  suflicientiy  backed  by  majority  of 
voices,  he  would  withdraw  hnnself  before  the 
question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  consent  to 
so  much  Tisible  unreasonableness,  which  pro- 
duced as  great  a  doubt  in  some,  aa  it  did  appro> 
bation  in  others,  of  his  integrity.     What  combi^ 
nation  soever  had  been  originally   with  th»- 
Scots  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  what, 
farther  was  entered  into  afterward  in  favour 
of  them,  and  to  advance  any  alteration  of  the 
government  in  Parliament,  no  man  doubts  was 
at  least  with  the  privity  of  this  gentleman. 

*' After  he  was  among  those  meinbera  ac^ 
cused  by  the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much 
altered,  his  nature  and  carriage  seeming  much 
fiercer  than  it  did  before.  And  withtnu  ques- 
tion,  when  he  first  drew  his  sword,  be  threw 
away  the  scabbard ;  for  he  passionately  op- 
posed the  overture  nnide  by  the  king  for  a 
treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  efninenily  any 
expedients  that  might  have  produced  any  ac- 
commodations in  this  that  was  at  Oxford ;  and 
was  principally  relied  on  to  prevent  any  infu- 
sions which  might  be  made  into  the  Earl  of 
Essex  towards  peace,  or  to  render  tbem  inef- 
fectual if  they  were  made,  and  was.  Indeed, 
much  more  relied  on  by  that  party  than  the 
genera]  himself  In  the  first  entrance  into  the 
troubles,  he  undertook  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  col- 
onel on  all  occasions  most  punctoally.  He 
was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  afTections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men's. 
He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be 
tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  aod 
of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  roost 
subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  personal  courage  eqaal 
to  his  best  parts,  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  net 
to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
where  he  was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to 
be,  and  therefore  his  death  was  no  less  coo- 
gratulated  in  the  one  party  than  it  was  condoled 
in  the  other.  In  a  word,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna  might  well  be  applied  to  him  :  ^ be  bad 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief.'  His 
death,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  a  great  deliver 
ance  to  the  nation." 

In  other  words,  the  death  of  the  noble  and 
fearless  Hampden,  while  it  plunged  every  boo- 
est  English  heart  into  the  depths  of  sorrow, 
revived  in  the  tyrant  Charles  and  bis  slsvith 
ministers  their  hope  of  being  able  to  trample 
into  the  dust  once  more  the  Uws  and  libertiet 
of  England. 


SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER.— 1012-1662. 


Henry  Vake,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  of  HacJIow,  in  Kent,  was  borne  in  the 
year  1613.  His  family  could  trace  itself  back 
to  the  earliest  times  of  the  English  history.* 
They  sprang  from  Howel  ap  Vane,  of  Mon- 


England*  and  he  concluded  both  auspiciously. 
He  returned  home  in  1632,  and  in  1633  gave  a 
princely  entertainment,  at  hla  castle  of  Raby, 
to  Charles,  then  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  be 
crowned,  as  he  did  again  on  a  more  fatal  occa- 


moiithshire,  whose  son,  Griffith  ap  Howel ,  sion,  in  1639,  when  the  king  was  marching 
Vane,  married  Lettice,  daughter  of  BIcdwin  ap  j  with  his  melancholy  **  expedition  to  Scotland,'' 
KeDwyn,  lord  of  Powis.  Six  generations  after  in  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  hiaiself  had  the  com- 
thia  mark  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  mand  of  a  regiment.  In  the  latter  year  he 
where  the  then  representative  of  the  family,  j  was  made  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
Henry  Vane,  received  knighthood  on  the  field  sonae  months  aAer  this  appointment  receired 
■atherewardof  great  bravery.  After  the  lapse  '  the  highest  seat  in  Charles's  administration,' 
of  five  more  generations,  one  of  the  branches  -  that  of  principal  secretary  of  state.  The  latter 
of  the  family  altered  the  name  to  Fane,  which  j  years  of  his  life  associate  themselves  with  the 
was  retained  by  the  descendants  of  his  second  :  fortunes  of  his  illustrious  son. 
•on,  while  the  issue  of  his  fourth  son,  John,  |  The  mother  of  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Vane 
who  had  inherited  the  manor  of  Hadlow,  and  '  was  Frances  Darcy,  of  an  old  family  in  Essex. 
other  estates  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  in  con- 1  She  bad  many  oUier  children,  of  whom  the 
•equence  of  the  eldest  son  dying  without  is-  i  second  son,  Sir  George  Vane,  was  knighted  in 
•ue,  resumed  in  the  second  generation  the  old  1640,  and  seated  himself  in  retirement  at  I^ng 
name  of  Vane.  The  eldest  son  of  this  last-  '  Melton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  while  Charles 
named  John  was  unwarily  drawn  into  Sir  '  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist  under 
Thomas  Wyatt*s  insurrection,  but  pardoned,  the  Commonwealth,  when  envoy  to  Lisbon. 
OD  the  score  of  youth,  by  Mary,  and  afterward  One  of  her  daughters  married  Sir  Thomas 
elected  to  two  of  Elizabeth's  Parliaments.  ,  Honeywood,*  of  Essex,  a  man  of  learning  and 
Heory  Vane,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  a  good  soldier ;  another.  Sir  Francis  Vincent, 
memoir,  was  his  eldest  grandson,  and  it  was  ,  of  Surrey  ;  a  third  married  Sir  Thomas  Liddel, 
by  him  the  ancient  name  was  resumed.  ;  of  Ravensworth,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder  is  described  by  Earl  of  Ravensworth ;  white  the  eldest  became 
Clarendon  as  a  busy  and  a  bustling  man,  and  a  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  the  ancestor 
rapid  glance  over  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life  >  of  those  families  which  are  now  represented 
will  show  the  correctness  of  the  description.  .  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
He  was  born  in  1589,  and  received  knighthood  ;  Chester,  and  Lord  Yarborougb.  It  may  be 
from  James  I.  in  1611.  He  travelled  afterward  ;  worth  adding,  that  the  present  earldom  of 
for  three  years,  and  mastered  many  foreign  Westmoreland  is  held  by  the  lineal  descend- 
UDguagcs.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  .  ant  of  that  branch  of  the  Vane  family  who  re- 
elected to  the  Parliament  of  1614  by  the  city  tained  the  assumed  name  of  Fane,  and  that 
of  Carlisle,  and  from  this  period,  during  many  '  the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland,  William  Harry 
years,  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the  |  Vane,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  greal 
cabinets  of  James  and  Charles.  James  had  i  statesman  whose  life  will  occupy  these  pages. 
nppoiated  him,  soon  after  his  entry  into  the  |  A  dukedom  was  given,  in  1632,  as  the  reward 
House  of  Commons,  cofferer  to  the  prince,  who  =  of  a  disinterested  advocacy  of  popular  princi- 
oontinued  him  in  the  same  office  on  his  own  '  pies — rewarded,  in  1662,  by  a  scaffold  if 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  made  him  one  of  |  Such  were  the  brilliant  auspices  which  ush- 
hia  privy  council.  In  the  Parliaments  of  16*20  |  ercd  Henry  Vane  into  the  world.  The  reprc- 
and  1625,  be  continued  to  sit  for  Carlisle  ;  and  sentative  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
1)0  served  in  every  subsequent  Parliament  to  I  the  immediate  heir  to  great  wealth,  and,  as  it 
the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  elected  for  I  were,  to  the  favour  of  the  princes  whom  his 
Thetford  in  Norfolk,  Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  and  |  father  served,  a  broad  and  bright  path  stretch- 
for  the  county  of  Kent.  As  a  diplomatist,  he  j  cd  itself  out  before  him,  lighted  by  honours 
appears  justly  entitled  to  high  praise  ;  in  other  :  and  enjoyments,  and  leading  to  luxury  and 
matters,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  use  the  words  '  power. 
of  Clarendon,  that  be  had  "credit  enough  to! ■ 

do  his  business  in  all  places,  and  cared   for  no         *  See  W<K>d'«  Foati  Ozonien«is,  jwrt  ii.,p.  I«7,  ed.  Bhu. 

man,  otherwise  than  as  he  found  it  very  con-       ^  *\ 'V^'^** V**'"?'^  '?  "'  5J^k  ''i"i'T  r  ^f^" 

_      .'     .   ^       ,_.  ,- ,, .      T      »*»«,    1       1     J    I-  maile  to  William  Harry  VaJie,  btnin  Raby  of  Raby  Ca»lle, 

TeOient  for  himself'  t  In  1631  he  had  been  ,n,i  j„|ip  „f  Cleveland,  known,  before  the  accewiun  of  hi* 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  renew  I  present  titles,  as  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  also  as  Hm 
the  treaty  of  friendship  and  confederacy  with  l  Marqais  of  Ch-Teland.  lie  had  an  enormous  interest  at 
r»i.-.:.t:-_,  «<■  r»«„m«,i,  .^j  oi««  :«  «  ^-^..^  i  stake  in  the  existence  of  the  r»itten  boroughs,  and  yet  voted 
ChriSttan   of  Denmark,  and  also,   in   a  similar     ,„ii,e  House  of  Lords  for  their  extincti^i  on  the  memora- 

Me  4th  of  June,  163S,  when  that  frrent  measure  of  reftfm 
was  cunsammaled  which  his  illustriitiis  anrestor—tha  stntes- 


eharactcr,  to  conclude  on  a  firm  peace  and  al- 
liance with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 
Both  these  treaties  were  of  great  importance 
lo  the  power  and  the  commercial  interests  of 

*  JsOdlaw  aCatCB  them  to  have  been  oririnally  of  the  dio- 
•Mi  of  Darhaai.    Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 

t  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.,  p.  816,  Oxford,  1890 
(Ah  only  correct  editioa). 

Ll 


man  whi^se  life  is  written  in  these  pa^es— hail  been  the  first  ' 
to  propose  to  Parliament.  He  received  hts  dukedom  early 
in  the  following  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  very  barony 
of  Rally,  in  appropriating  which,  two  ccntohes  lie  fore.  Lord 
Strafford  had  given  such  mortal  offence  to  the  elder  Sir 
Henry  Vane.  The  authorities  for  the  pedigree  of  the  Taaes 
will  be  found  in  the  Bioff.  Brit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  3960;  Md  i« 
Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.,  p.  390. 
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BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


He  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  under  the  care  of  Lambert  Osbaldiston, 
and  was  schooI-feUow  with  Arthur  Hazlcrig, 
Thomas  Scot,  and  others  whom  active  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  subsequently  rendered 
famous.*  Here,  yielding  for  a  time  to  the  im< 
pulses  of  his  youth  and  station,  he  entered 
wildly  into  the  gayeties  of  both,  and  they  soon 
showed  him,  by  the  light  of  sudden  and  awful 
contrast,  a  fiery  sincerity  in  his  soul,  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  such  things,  but 
marked  its  owner  out  for  serious  and  great 
achievements,  and  whispered  to  him,  even 
then,  of  the  possible  regeneration  of  mankind. 
He  shall  describe  the  first  dawning  of  this 
change  in  his  own  words,  as  he  described  it  in 
ader  years  to  the  multitudes  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  him  die :  *'  I  was  born  a  gentle- 
man ;  had  the  education,  temper,  and  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  as  well  as  others ;  being,  in  my 
youthful  days,  inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  to  that  which  they  call  good  fellow- 
tkip,  judging  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  gentleman.  But,  about  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  year  of  my  age,  which  was 
about  thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God  was 
pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or  groundwork 
of  repentance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home 
to  himself,  by  his  wonderful  rich  and  free  grace, 
revealmg  his  Son  in  me,  that,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  I  might,  even  while  here  in  the 
body,  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  life,  in  the 
first  fruits  of  it/*t  His  father  appears  to  have 
remonstrated  bitterly  against  his  unworldly 
change.  "  Yea,"  observes  Sikes,  •*  this  change 
and  new  steering  of  his  course  contracted  en- 
mity to  him  in  his  father's  house."  And  in 
the  year  after  its  occurrence  he  was  sent  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxlord,  where  it  is  possible  his  father  may 
have  hoped  that  in  such  a  nursery  of  dissipa- 
tion and  fantastic  forms  the  youth  might  be 

*  Wood's  Ath.  Oz.,  ▼ol.  lii.,  p.  578,  ad.  Blira. 

t  Vaue's  speech  on  the  Kaflfuld,  fr<im  a  pamphlet  **  print- 
ed ID  the  year  1(M)3.**  A  very  extranrdmary  publication  of 
the  Rami!  year,  to  which  I  shiill  have  very  frequent,  occasion 
to  refer,  and  which  was  written  by  one  of  Vane's  associates, 
thus  described  this  change  in  his  habits  and  way  of  life : 
**  He  was  bom  a  gentleman.  My  next  word  is  so  ranch  too 
big  for  that,  that  it  may  hardly  seem  decorous  to  stand  s<i 
near  it.  Fie  was  a  chiwen  vessel  of  Christ,  separated  (as 
Paul)  from  his  mother's  womb,  though  not  actnally  called 
till  14  or  13  veaiB*  standing  in  the  world  ('twas  longer  ere 
Paul  was  caJlfd) ;  during  which  time,  such  was  the  com- 
plexion and  constitution  uf  his  spirit,  through  ignorance  of 
Uud  and  his  ways,  as  rendered  hiu  acceptatde  (:om(«any  to 
thiMte  they  call  good  fellows  (yet,  at  bis  worst,  restrained 
from  that  lewdness  iHtemperau<:e  sometimes  leads  into, 
which  he  hath  lieen  oft  heard  to  thank  God  fur),  ami  so  long 
he  fiiund  tolerable  quarter  amongst  men.  Then  God  did, 
by  siMue  Signal  impressions  and  awakening  dispensations, 
startle  him  into  a  view  uf  the  danger  of  his  condition.  On 
thih.  he  and  his  former  jolly  company  came  presently  to  a 
par(in(!  blow."  The  title-page  of  the  very  singular  and  vsl- 
ualite  lioiik  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  runs  in 
thrse  words :  *'  Life  and  Death  uf  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight ; 
or.  a  shiirt  Narration  uf  his  earthly  Pilgrimage,  together 
with  a  true  Account  of  hia  purely  Christian,  peaceal>le, 
spiritual.  Gi«pel  Phnciplea,  Doctrine,  Life,  and  Way  of 
worshipping  Gud,  for  which  he  suffered  Contradiction  and 
Repnwh  fium  all  aorta  uf  Sinnara.  and  at  last  a  violent 
]>r»ih,  June  14,  Anno  IflOt.  To  which  is  added,  hia  last 
E&hurtatiiiu  to  his  ChiUran,  tha  Day  bofore  hia  death. 
PriBtoii  la  tha  Yaar  lAM."  Tha  author  waa  Gaofye  Sikes, 
a  bwrhekic  in  diviuty.  ud  filkiw  of  Mafdalen.  in  Oafonl, 
vh«M  Vaiw  nuiiwd,  wd.  il  an/  ba  Mppaad,  thtir  inUma^ 
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induced  to  abandon  his  untoward  tarn  for  se-* 
riousness  and  the  realities. 

Such  a  hope,  if  ever  entertained,  was  doom- 
ed to  very  decisive  disappointment.  <*  At  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,*'  says  Anthony  a  Wood, 
"  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  as  his  great  creature,  Henry  Stubbe, 
hath  several  times  informed  me  ;  but,  when  he 
was  to  be  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  so  consequently  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  he  quitted  hia  gown, 
put  on  a  cloak,  and  studied,  notwithstanding, 
for  some  time  in  the  said  hall."  He  then  quit- 
ted Oxford  for  the  Continent,  and,  passing 
through  France,  spent  some  time  in  Geneva,* 
where  his  strong  tendency  to  the  dispute  and 
discussion  of  spiritual  matters,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed,  found  little  check  or  binderance. 
He  brought  back  with  him  to  England,  Claren- 
don tells  us,  **  a  full  prejudice  and  bitterness 
against  the  Church,  both  against  the  form  of 
the  government  and  the  liturgy,  which  was 
generally  in  great  reverence,  even  with  many 
of  those  who  were  not  friends  to  the  other." 

Great  was  the  consternation,  meanwhile,  of 
the  now  worthy  comptroller  of  his  majesty  King 
Charles's  household,  the  elder  Vane.  The  opcu 
disaffection  of  his  son  in  matters  of  religion 
could  be  concealed  no  longer :  useless  had  Seen 
all  threats  and  persuasions  on  that  score ;  still 
more  useless  the  endeavour  to  tame  a  yet 
stronger  tendency  to  Republicanism,  by  bring- 
ing the  youth  within  reach  of  the  king.  The 
presence  chamber  of  Chariest  had  no  charms 
for  one  to  whom  the  house  and  heart  of  Pym 
^ere  open.  A  last  effort  was  made,  and  with 
a  like  result.  The  bishops  took  the  matter  la 
hand.  **  It  was  suggested,"  says  his  friend 
Sikes,!  "  by  the  bishops  to  the  then  king,  con- 
cerning him,  *  that  the  heir  of  a  considerable 
family  about  his  majesty  was  grown  into  dis- 
like of  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  his  majesty  might 
do  well  to  taks  some  course  about  him.'  On 
this,  the  then  Bishop  of  London  took  him  to 
task,  who  seemed  to  handle  him  gently  in  the 
conference,  but  concluded  harshly  enough 
against  him  in  the  close."  Such  a  conference, 
and  such  a  close  to  it,  may  be  well  imagined. 
The  supreme  self-confidence  of  Laud,  lashing 
itself  into  imperious  and  passionate  wonder 
against  the  calm  and  immovable  reason  of  the 
young  Republican  recusant,  is  precisely  what 
was  likely  to  have  been,  and  was  also  an  exhi- 
bition in  no  way  likely  to  increase  the  Church's 
claims  to  obedience  or  respect  in  the  person  of 
her  most  eminent  prelate. 

These  opening  passages  of  the  life  of  Vane 
are  decisive  evidences  of  his  greatness.    What 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  396,  Oxford  edition  of  I89S. 

t  A  favourite  at<iry  uf  the  ribald  Royalist  prints  agminsc 
young  Vane  had  its  origin  in  these  effufta  of  hia  fatocr  to 
comiuer  his  popular  and  Republican  tastes,  by  bnnging  bin 
into  personal  contact  with  the  king.  On  ooo  oocasiua.  tha 
youth  waa  left  alone  by  his  father  (parpoaaly,  no^uabi)  ia 
tha  royal  praaenca  chamber,  whan  Charias  aiMManly  a|^ 
proachiug,  Vane  aa  suddenly,  resoliita  m  avoid  him,  hid  hior- 
aelf  bahiod  the  arras.  Charlaa,  perDeiTing  a  moiiuo  in  tha 
hangings,  poked  with  tha  atick  ha  alwaya  carried  at  that 
part  uf  the  room,  till  Vane  vras  ubligad  to  con*  foith.  aai 
"retired  m  cunfnaioo."  This  waa  an  iaanlt,  aav  tha  aetf- 
iahly  judging  Royalist  writers,  which  tha  yonnf  JtapublMaJB 
Baver  forgave. 

t  In  thepnblicatioo  rsfaxTed  to  aboff*  Lila  ud  Daathof 
Sir  Ileaiy  Vana. 
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be  aflprward  became  he  had  evidently  willed 
already.  To  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  what  is 
Temptation,  or  what  Chance?  In  no  case 
would  thej  seem  to  have  gone  so  nearly  to 
overrule  and  determine  the  destiny  of  a  man 
as  in  this  case  of  the  "son  and  heir'*  of  the 
favourite  minister  of  Charles  I.  But  the  power 
of  Genius  is  the  greatest  power  that  the  world 
has  tested  yet,  and  this  Vane  had.  Impelled 
and  susuined  by  it,  he  "  waved  and  whistled 
off  ten  thousand  strong  and  importunate  tempta- 
tions,'* and  dashed  the  "  dice-box  of  Chance'* 
from  her  jewelled  hand. 

While  his  father,  ignorant  what  course  to 
hold  with  him,  looked  round  in  fear  lest  a  hos- 
tile position,  maintained  resolutely,  miffht  ulti- 
mately weaken  and  embarrass  his  own  influ- 
ence at  court,  young  Vano  suddenly  announced 
his  determination  at  once  to  leave  his  country, 
aoii  «eek  tlie  liberty  of  conscience  denied  him 
herf"  in  ilie  new  world  that  had  risen  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  wide  Atlantic.    Sliorily  after, 
the  Rfr.  Mr.  Ciarrard  had  a  choice  piece  of 
ly^ws  to  write  to  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
vhich  he  worded  tliu.^,  with  his  usual  gossiping 
niirune  of  truth  and  falsolMHid :  ''Mr.  Comp- 
t-<iltiT  Sir  Henry  Vane's  eldest  son  hath  left  his 
^lier,  hia  motlier,  his  country,  and  that  for- 
loae  which  hU  father  would  have  left  him  here, 
»ad  is.  for  nmscience*  sake,  gone  into  New- 
fncland,  there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  days, 
bpjnif  about  twenty  years  of  age.     He  had  ab- 
ttjiined  two  years  from  taking  the  sacrament 
(>i  Kn^iiind,  bt-cause  he  could  gft  nobody  to  ad- 
tninijtter  it  to  him  standing.     He  was  hred  up 
•i  I^ydrn  ;  and  I  hear  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich 
•  nd  Mr.  Pym  have  done  him  much  hurt  in  their 
persuasions  this  way.    God  forgive  them  for  it, 
if  th**y  tie  guilty!''* 

When,  twenty-seven  years  having  passed, 
Sir  Hpnry  Vane  addressed  the  English  people 
and  p(»sterity  from  a  scaffold,  he  thus  described, 
in  words  never  lo  be  forgotten,  the  cause  which 
moved  him  to  this  voluntary  exile  ;  *'  Since  my 
wrly  youth,  through  grace,  I  have  been  kept 
Headfast,  de^irmg  to  walk  in  all  good  conscience 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  according  to  the 
best  light  and  undcrstandmg  God  gave  mo.  For 
ihi».  I  was  willing  to  turn  my  back  upon  my 
estate;  expose  myself  to  hazards  in  foreign 

rirts;  yea,  nothing  seemed  difficult  to  me,  so 
might  preserve  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
which  I  prefer  before  all  thing.<« ;  and  do  earnest- 
ly persuade  all  people  rather  to  suffer  the  high- 
est contradictions  from  man,  than  disobey  God 
by  contradicting  the  light  of  their  own  con- 
aeience.  In  this  it  is  I  stand  with  so  much 
oomfiirt  and  boldness  before  you  all  this  day." 
America  then  stood  forward,  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  enthusiastic  and  the  young,  no  less 
than  to  tlie  oppressed  consciences  of  worn  and 
persecuted  men.  in  the  light  of  a  promised  land. 
The  progress  of  her  colonization  had  excited 
the  utmost  interest  and  curiosity  throughout 
Eorope ;  the  fortunes  of  her  first  emigrants, 
gfimmeriag  back  into  the  world  they  had  left 
tkroogh  the  infinite  wildernesses  and  over  the 
van  and  dismal  ocean  which  now  divided  them 
ftom  it,  were  strained  after  by  their  friends 
widi  paioful  earDestnesa  and  wonder ;  and,  at 
'  I  aucceasJTe  ship  that  left  with  pilgrim  pas- 

^*'ilinilfijrd*s  LclUrt,  vuTTi.,  p.  403i 


'  sengers  to   her  shores,   the  admiration   and 
amazement  of  men  increased,  that  not  of  the 
.  poor,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  lowly  were  these 
;  voluntary  exiles,  but  rather,  in  the  majority  of 
.  instances,  the  most  refined  and  accomplished 
'  examples  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.     Not 
'  alone  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  but  the 
wealthy,  the  high  born,  and  the  nobly  bred, 
.  were  thus  seen  willingly  abandoning  the  classic 
I  quiet,  the  splendour,  the  refmement  of  their 
homes,  urged  and  sustained  by  those  grand  de- 
I  signs  and  hopes  which,  having  told  them  that 
;  mankind  were  horn  for  a  better  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  purer  shape  of  society  than  ex- 
isted in  the  Old  World,  now  pointed  out  to  them 
I  an  opportunity  of  testing  these  exalted  aspira- 
:  tiona  in  the  new  and  strange  lands  which  had 
I  started  up  so  suddenly  beyond  the  vast  and  dis- 
!  mal  ocean.    The  work,  thus  t>egun  by  pure 
philanthropists,  was  carried  out  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  extent  by  Laud's  terrible  system  of 
Church  government ;   and,  for  many  months 
before  Vane  so  suddenly  formed  his  resolution 
:  of  exile,  successive  multitudes  of  sufferers  for 
'  conscience'  sake  had  been  driven  from  their 
j  native  country  to  take  refuge  in  New-England, 
I  as  the  last  home  that  was  left  for  religion  or 
'  for  liberty. 

In  glancing  at  the  infancy,  of  the  Americaa 
colonies,  even  thus  briefly,  several  considera- 
tions of  great  interest  suggest  themselves  as 
I  to  the  peculiar  fonns   and  habits  of  society 
'  which  were  of  necessity  incident  to  that  early 
■  state,   and  the   intellectual  influences   which 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sprang  out  of 
these  forms.     It  will  be  a  matter  of  importance 
I  to  follow  them,  as  far  as  we  may,  in  their 
probable  or  possible  effects  upon  the  mind  of 
Vane.     The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
I  extreme  points  of  human  progress  brought  back 
I  into  direct  contact,  which  awaited  his  landing 
on  the  American  shores,  t'ould  hardly  be  pre- 
sented to  such  a  mind  without  an  effect  scarce- 
I  ly  le.»»s  extraordinary.    There  he  had  to  see  a 
I  reunion  of  the  city  and  the  wilderness,  a  junc- 
^  tiim  in  the  same  men  of  the  habits  which  belong 
I  to  the  highest  advances  of  refinement,  and  to 
the  most  rude  and  primitive  condition  of  hu- 
manity.    In  log- houses  he  would  have  to  seek, 
I  not  vainly,  the  most  studiously  polished  man- 
I  ners  of  civilization;    for  "the  same  person 
whose  evenings  were  siM.^nt  in  the  studies  of 
philosophy,  learning,  and  religion,  was  engaged 
during  the  day  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  or 
floating  in  a  bark  (sinoe  ;"*  toiling  in  labours 
which  were  the  occupations  of  the  rudest  and 
most  barbarous  ages,  the  employments  of  the 
period  when 

"  Nnture  Rnl  made  man, 
And  wild  in  winh1«  the  nulile  Ravage  ran.** 

Vane  was  not  suffered  to  depart  without 
many  peevish  renumst ranees  from  his  father; 
but  it  is  said  the  king  interfered  at  last,  and  in- 
timated a  wish  for  the  absence  of  the  young 
Republican,  t 

A  characteristic  circumstance  awaited  his 
presence  on  board  the  passage-ship..  The  Pu- 
ritana  and  Nonconformists  already  assembled 

*  SiNirlis**  Ain<>riran  Bi'ifraphy. 

t  Nial's  Iliiiory  of  New- England,  rnl.  I.,  p.  144.  Neal 
adds,  that  Viin«*a  ilrM^n,  **  as  br  pret«ud<>d,"  was  lo  begin 
a  B«ttlenieot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Coonecticat.  And 
eee  Mather,  batik  lii.,  p.  77. 
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for  the  same  distant  voyage,  instead  of  wel- 
coming their  illustrious  fcIIow-exile,  shrank 
from  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  king ;  he  had  a 
face  that  beamed  with  lustrous  imagination  ; 
and  he  wore  long  hair !  "  His  honourable 
birth/*  says  his  friend  Sikes,  **Iong  hair,  and 
other  circumstances  of  his  person,  rendered  his 
frllow-travellers  jealous  of  him,  as  a  spy  to 
betray  their  liberty,  rather  than  any  way  like 
to  advantage  their  design."  The  old,  vulgar, 
and  never-failing  resource,  when  we  can  find 
no  better  objection  to  a  maji !  Clarendon  has 
a  remark  of  the  same  kind  in  his  history :  '*Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  an  unusual  aspect,  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  proceed  both  from  his 
father  and  mother,  neither  of  which  were  beau- 
tiful persons,  yet  made  men  think. there  was 
somewhat  in  him  of  extraordinary  ;  and  his 
whole  life  made  good  that  imagination."*  A 
few  short  and  pithy  words  out  of  Sikes's  rhap- 
sody furnish  no  bad  result  to  that  style  of  ob- 
jection in  the  case  of  the  Puritan  voyagers : 
**  But  he  that  they  thought  at  first  sight  to  have 
too  little  of  Christ  for  their  company,  did  soon 
after  appear  to  have  too  much  for  them.*' 

Vane  landed  at  Boston,  in  New-England,  in 
1636,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  3d  of  March  in  the  same  year. 
Whatever  his  first  reception  by  the  colonists 
nay  have  been,  his  character  and  his  powers 
veiy  speedily  attracted  universal  attention  ; 
and  it  became  the  theme  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration with  them  all,  that  such  a  man,  so  fitted 
by  his  talents  and  his  position  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  men  in  courts  and  palaces,  should 
"  choose  the  better  part"  with  the  remote  and 
unfriended  exiles  of  the  obscure  wildernesses 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1636,  after  a  very  short 
residence  among  them,  and  while  he  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year,  "Mr. 
Vane"  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony. 

Clarendon  describes  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  this  time,  garbling  truth  with 
falsehood,  as  "  a  mixture  of  all  religions,  which 
disposed  the  professors  to  dislike  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  who  were  qualified  by  the 
king's  charter  to  choose  their  own  government 
and  governors,  under  the  obligation  *  that  every 
man  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,*  which  all  the  first  planters  did, 
when  they  received  their  charter,  before  they 
trans|xirted  themselves  from  hence;  nor  was 
there,  in  many  years  after,  the  least  scruple 
among  them  of  complying  with  those  obliga- 
tions :  so  far  men  were,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
schism,  from  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths." 
In  the  same  passage  of  the  history,  Vane's 
election  and  government  are  thus  described  : 
"  He  was  no  sooner  landed  there  hut  his  parts 
made  him  very  quickly  taken  notice  of;  and 
very  probably  his  quaUty,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  a  privy-counsellor,  might  give  him  some  ad- 
vantage, insomuch  that,  when  the  next  season 
came  for  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  he 
was  chosen  their  governor,  in  which  place  he 
had  so  ill  fortune  (his  working  and  unquiet 
fancy  raising  and  infusing  a  thousand  scruples 
of  conscience,  which  they  had  not  brought  over 
with  them,  nor  heard  of  before),  that,  he  uo- 
satisfied  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  be 


transported  himself  into  England,  haTing  sowed 
such  seed  of  dissension  there  as  grew  op  too 
pnisperously,  and  miserably  divid^  the  eolony 
into  several  factions,  and  divisions,  and  perse- 
cutions of  each  other,  which  still  oontinae,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  that  plantation ;  insomoch 
as  some  of  them,  upon  the  ground  of  their  first 
expedition,  liberty  of  conscience,  have  with- 
drawn themselves  from  their  jurisdiction,  and 
obtained  other  charters  from  the  king,  by  which, 
in  other  forms  of  government,  they  have  en- 
larged their  plantation,  witfain  new  limits  adja- 
cent to  the  other."*  Nor  by  Clarendon  alone 
has  Vane's  administration  been  thus  spoken  ot, 
but  by  writers  of  better  faith  and  a  noUer  por- 
pose,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  wilfully 
lending  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  error. f 

A  simple  detail  of  the  short  administration 
of  Vane,  derived  from  various  sources,  all  of 
them  above  suspicion,!  will  be  the  best  answer 
to  statements  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  that 
administration  was  in  its  duration  brief  and 
stormy,  and  not  successful  in  its  result ;  bol 
greatness,  truth,  and  goodness  are  of  more  val- 
ue than  length  of  years,  than  quiet,  or  success. 

Vane  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
against,  even  before  a  single  act  of  his  govern- 
ment was  known.  The  principal  persons  in 
the  colony  had  been  already  gravely  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
he  had  called  forth  among  the  great  and  gen- 
eral body  of  the  settlers ;  for  there  is  no  worse 
crime  than  the  power  of  awakening  the  enthu- 
siasm of  multitudes,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  no  such  power.  The  day  on  which  he 
assumed  office  saw  a  formidable  party  arrayed 
against  him,  determined,  on  no  better  founds 
than  this,  to  embarrass  his  government  at  ev- 
ery step.  The  influences  which  operated  at 
that  early  time  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts, 
and  particularly  disposed  the  people,  always 
prone  to  controversy,  to  be  torn  and  divided 
by  the  factions  and  intrigues  which  might  be 
set  afloat  in  the  young  colony,  were,  of  course, 
favourable  to  the  success  of  the  design. 

Nevertheless,  in  Vane's  discharge  of  the  first 
and  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  station  of  chief 
magistrate,  he  manifested  a  firmness,  energy, 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  i..  p.  SS7,  398. 
i  See  Mather.  iMok  iii  ,  p.  77 :  Neale,  vnl.  i.,  p.  144 ;  aad 
the  wurki  of  R.  Baxter.  pa$»im.  Mather  baa  the  fulhiwinf 
remark :  "  Mr.  Vana'i  election  will  remain  a  hUmiah  to 
their  jadgmeiit  who  dul  elect  him  while  New-Enflana  re- 
mains a  nation  ;  for,  coming  from  England  a  jroonf,  aaex- 
perienced  gentleman,  by  the  indastry  of  sume  who  ihoufkt 
tu  make  a  tool  of  him,  he  was  elected  ^vemur ;  asd,  )iefor» 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  seat,  fell  in  with  the  aoctarioa, 
and  sarri fired  the  peace  of  the  state  to  them,  leaving  us  a 
caveat  that  all  good  men  are  not  fit  for  govemment."  Bax- 
ter, tn  his  life,  after  speaking  of  Vane  in  the  thooghileaa 
{thraae  he  too  uAen  adopted  towards  him,  luJalges  the  fol- 
owing  utterly  fictitious  statement  of  his  unpopolanty  m 
New-England :  *'  He  was  fain  to  steal  away  hy  night,  mmI 
take  shipiNng  for  England,  before  hia  year  of  |overainont 
was  at  an  and.**  (Abridgment,  p.  W.)  The  entire  untnitk 
of  this  will  be  shown. 

t  Winthmp's  History  of  New-England,  the  adttintt  hf 
Savaga ;  Hatchinsmn'a  Coiloctioo  of  Original  Paaani ;  thia 
second  series  of  an  exMiiaive  Amenraa  work  .or  biatuiy, 
called  the  *'  Massachusetts  Historical  CtJIectinaa,"  and  iw* 
eluding,  in  ita  <kh  and  7th  volumea,  HobhanTa  **  Gawial 
History  of  New-England  ;*'  and.  laaUy,  a  Life  of  Vow,  m 
**  fourth  govanwir  oif  Masaachuaetta,  bjr  aa  akiBQaat  aa4 
aorooiplished  American  writar,  Mr.  Charles  Wantwoith 
IJpham,  published  a  few  yean  sinea  in  the  eooraa  of  a  aa- 
riea  of  American  biqgraphies,  and  to  which  I  feal  anat  h^ 
pr  IB  nonfeaaiug  several  important  ohligatioaa.  Hia  adnira- 
bie  aketch  of  the  Hnichinnou  amtnivany  haa  baaa,  in  par> 
ticular,  a  great  asatataace  to  ma. 
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tnd  wisdom  truly  remarkable  in  one  of  his  early 
ige  and  previous  history.     **  He  adapted  him- 
self/* says  Mr.  Upham,  ** readily  to  his  situa- 
tion ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests and  relations  of  the  colony ;  and  concerted 
the  operations  of  the  government,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  Indians,  were  particularly  in- 
teresting at  that  peKod,  with  promptitude,  skill, 
and  eflect."      Men  of  great  learning  and  old 
experience   surrounded   him ;    but   in    every 
measure  of  resource  or  reatly  practical  wisdom 
he  rose  above  them  all ;  while  in  the  intricate 
and  profound  discussions  that  occurred  during 
his  administration,  embracing  as  they  did  the 
most  perplexed  questions  of  thecdogical  meta- 
physics, he  bore  his  part  in  a  manner  which  at 
once  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  first  divines 
of  that  age,  and  well  deserved  the  prai^^e  of 
"wisdom  and  godliness,''  which  his  famous 
cimpetitor  and  successor  in  the  government, 
WiDihrop,  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  him.* 
The  announcement  of  his  election  had  been 
rec<>ivcd  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple;  and.  to  increase  the  demonstrutiond  of 
popular  satisfaction,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour.     Fifteen  lar^rc  vessels 
vere  at  that  time  in  port.     Some  few  days  af- 
ter the  firing  of  this  salute,  a  deputation  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony  waited  on  Vane,  and 
represented  to  him  that  the  presence  of  »uch  a 
large  force  of  foreign  vessels  was  in  itself  a 
formidable  and  disagreeable  cireum.-.tance  in 
tlie  condition   of  a  feeble  seitleiufnt,  which 
nould  not  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  the  iiioiher- 
coQntry  any  more  than  it  could'upon  the  friend- 
thip  of  other  powers.     Whatever  the  motives 
frrsuch  a  representation  may  have  been,  there 
VIS  justice  in  it,  and  this  Vane  acknowledged 
U  onre.     It  was  at  least  a  matter  of  no  doubt 
»ith  every  reflecting  (>erson,  that  the  influence 
oftlic  manners  and  habits  of  the  ofllcers  and 
Bea  of  these  ships  could  not  be  other  than  in- 
jarioua  to  the  morals  and  social  condition  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  prevention  of  the  evils,  therefore,  that 
Biffat  have  sprung  from  such  a  source,  was 
the  tnt  act  of  the  government  of  Vane  With- 
io  a  week  af\er  his  election,  he  took  measures 
to  this  end,  which  decidedly  illustrate  his  tact 
in  affairs,  and  his  **  skill  and  success  in  mana- 
ging men  "  He  invited  all  the  captains  of  the 
ships  to  dine  with  him ;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  generous  dispositions  that  are  horn  of  a 
fBod  dinner,  laid  the  whole  case  before  them. 
The  conversation  is  described  to  have  lieen 
eoodacted  with  infinite  frankness  and  the  friend- 
lint  spirit  on  both  sides ;  and  the  natural  re- 
Mrit  was,  that  the  captains  consented,***  readily 
and  cheerfully,**  to  the  agreement  proposed  by 
Taae,  and  which  ran  thus :  "  First,  that  all  in- 
vanMwand  vessels  should  come  to  anchor  be- 
low the  fort,  and  wait  for  the  governor*s  pass 
before  coming  up  to  the  town  ;  secondly,  that, 
hefore  discharging  their  cargoes,  their  invoices 
ikoold  ID  all  eases  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tioB  of  tbe  government ;  and,  thirdly,  that  none 
of  their  own  crews  should  ever  he  permitted  to 
I  OD  shore  after  sunset,  except  under  ur- 
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The  very  next  incident  of  Vane's  govern- 
ment furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  his 
own  character,  no  less  than  the  character  of 
tlie  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  wlio  were 
necessarily  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  itself  of  little  intrinsic  iinpur- 
tance,  but  it  afforded  the  first  occasion  of  ais 
tive  oppositi(m  to  the  young  governor. 

The  mate  of  an  English  ship,  called  the  Hec- 
tor, then  lying  at  anchor  in  Boston  harbour,  in 
an  excess  ofloyal  indignation  beeaiise  the  kiii<r's 
colours  were  not  displayed  at  the  fort  (vvliich 
was  not  then  the  custom),  declared,  one  day, 
on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  then 
vi:»iting  her,  that  the  colonists  were  all  "  trai- 
tors and  rebels."  The  expression  was  quickly 
coiiiiiiunicated  from  the  bhip  and  einrulated 
through  the  town  :  a  violent  excitement  a^ain.st 
the  mate  was  the  immediate  and  very  natural 
con.sequence ;  and  so  high  did  it  run  at  laut, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  offence  that  had  provoked  it. 
Vane  accordingly  sent  for  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and,  aller  acquainting  him  with  the  affair, 
despatched  a  ruarshal,  accompanied  by  other  of- 
ficers of  the  law,  to  arrest  the  offender.  The 
crew,  however,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mate 
in  the  ca|)tain's  absence,  upon  which  the  c.ii>- 
tain  tiim.self  accompanied  the  marshal  to  the 
vessel,  when  the  mate  was  at  once  surrender- 
ed, and  made  an  ample  and  satisfactory  a{M)l- 
ogy  to  the  civil  authorities.  But,  the  dignity 
of  the  colony  vindicated,  another  care  present- 
ed itself  to  the  scrupulous  thoughts  of  (iovern- 
or  Vane,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  call 
ed  forth  by  the  insult  so  atoned  for,  since  it  in 
volved  what  might  possibly  be  the  just  and  well 
grounded  feelings  of  conscientious  men. 

He  had  seen  that  some  circumstances  con 
nccted  with  the  transaction  I  have  just  descri- 
bed had  been  ♦'  taken  very  much  to  heart"  by 
the  general  body  of  officers  of  British  vessels 
in  the  port,  and  he  now  at  once  summoned 
them  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  colony,  in  which  he  requested 
a  free  expression  of  whatever  had  occurred  to 
them.  They  observed,  in  reply,  with  much 
courtesy  and  temper,  that  it  was  more  than 
likely  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  dispute 
might  be  made  known  to  the  authorities  in 
England,  and  represented  there  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  colony, 
and  bring  its  loyalty  into  suspicion  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  as  sincere  friends  of  the  colony,  it 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  them  could  they  ^  e 
enabled  to  say  that  they  had  seen  the  king's 
colours  flying  in  Boston. 

For  the  captains  a  courteous  and  fair  request, 
but  for  the  conscience-suffering,  recusant  Pu- 
ritans a  most  distressing  dilemma !  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  clear,  as  Mr.  Ilpham  urges, 
that  for  a  colony,  holding  its  very  being  under 
a  charter  from  the  crown,  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  sovereignty  by  displaying  his 
flag,  and  that,  too,  when  it  was  requested  for 
the  purpose  of  rem^uing  its  loyalty  from  mis- 
representation, would  look  like  a  very  unrea- 
sonable procedure,  and  almost  seem  to  justify 
the  expressions  for  which  the  mate  had  been 
humbled  and  punished.*    But  then,  on  the  oth- 
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er  hand,  it  would  have  filled  the  whole  country 
with  horror  had  ihc  flag  been  hoisted,  fqr  on 
that  flag  was  represented  the  papal  cross — an 
abomination  no  Puritan  could  bear;  and  En- 
dicott  himself,  one  of  the  leading  emigrants, 
whose  daring  hand  had  before  torn  it  from  the 
royal  ensign,*  was  one  of  the  board  of  magis- 
trates who  were  so  politely  requested  to  hoist 
that  very  ensign^  cross  and  all ! 

A  lucky  accident  seemed  to  oflfer  the  hope 
of  escaping  both  horns  of  this,  dilemma;  they 
could  not  hoist  the  king's  flag,  for  there  were 
DO  such  colours  in  the-  whole  colony. t  The 
captains,  unfortunately,  had  a  resource  at  hand. 
They  oflfered  to  lend  or  give  a  set  of  the  king's 
colours  to  the  colony  to  be  displayed  on  the 
occasion.  Vane  now  saw  that  all  chance  of 
evading  the  question  was  quite  shut  out,  and 
urged  upon  the  magistrates  the  necessity  of 
meeting  it  fairly  and  openly.  This  reasonable 
answer  was  accordingly  returned  :  that  al- 
though they  were  fuUy  persuaded  that  the 
erosB  in  the  colours  was  idolatrous,  yet,  as  the 
fort  belonged  to  the  king,  they  were  willing 
tliat  bis  own  flag  should  fly  there. 

The  conference  thus  closed,  however,  was 
doomed  to  be  reopened  the  following  day  with 
greater  violence.  The  case  and  its  result  had 
been  submitted  in  the  evening  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  clergy,  a  practice  exacted  from 
the  government  on  all  disputed  questions,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Vane  and  the  magistrates 
did  not  meet  their  approbation.  It  was  thought 
a  grave  error  to  have  sanctioned,  upon  any 
terms  whatever,  the  display  of  the  king*8  flag, 
that  badge  of  Romish  superstition,  over  Puritan 
soil ;  and  the  court  was  therefore  again  assem- 
bled, and  the  captains  summoned  to  appear  next 
mornhig,  when  the  previous  minute  of  the  board 
was  reconsidered,  and,  after  a  stormy  debate,  a 
majority  of  the  magistrates  voted  to  refuse 
what  they  had  granted  the  day  before.  Vane 
now  interfered  with  his  authority  as  governor 
of  the  colony ;  and  in  a  temperate  but  earnest 
remonstrance,  after  vindicating  the  strength 
and  purity  of  his  own  religious  faith,  pointed 
out  to  the  assembled  magistrates  that  that  must 
be  a  very  far-fetched  and  excessive  scruple, 
not  to  say  an  absurd  or  capricious  one,  which 
would  induce  them  to  refuse  to  recognise  the 
king's  authority  in  his  own  dominions,  on  his 
own  fort,  by  a  ceremony  innocent  in  itself,  and 

*  American  Biofrraphj,  p.  113. 

t  Mr.  Uphun  remarlu,  upoo  th«  curioot  circumiUnce 
that  out  a  Ring le  royal  posign  could  he  found  io  Massachu* 
Mtta  in  1036,  that  it  indicatei  the  Buhstantial  ladfpendence 
of  the  colony  at  that  early  perrnd.  It  did  not  attract  the 
notice,  and  was  therefore  oat  of  the  rench  of  the  myal  pow> 
«r  i  aiid  not  merely  of  the  royal  power,  but  of  the  very  in- 
•ignia  nf  that  power.  The  people  Wiiuld  nut  have  anything 
among  them  which  would  tend  in  the  least  dppree  Vt  rn- 
niiul  them  of  the  hierarchy  or  the  throne.  Mr.  Upham  adds : 
**  When,  m  the  uoune  of  the  present  year  ( lb34),  a  Oriiuh 
rrss4>l  ijf  war  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Salem,  in  Massa- 
i.huselts,  and  it  was  proposed,  arcording  to  international 
uaage,  to  observe  the  civility  oif  displaying  from  the  vessel 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  town  the  fl«g  uf 
Great  Britain,  il  was  found  necessary  to  borrow  colours  for 
the  occasion  friim  the  British  vessel  herself.  This  circnm* 
stance  was  noticed  as  indicating  the  absence  of  ail  relations 
lietween  the  port  of  Salem  and  Oreat  Britain  at  the  time  uf 
iis  occurrence.  A  similar  indication  was  given,  as  just  re- 
lated, in  Ift36 ;  and  the  infrrence  is  mure  than  fanciful ;  it 
le  just  and  obvious,  that  the  actual  oiinuezion  between  the 
oulnny  of  Massachusetts  and  the  mothercoaniry,  at  the  be- 

E inning,  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  town  of  Sap 
im  witlk  England  at  the  present  day.** 


which  was  requested  for  the  avowed  , 
of  preserving  peace  and  harmony,  and  prevent- 
ing a  misunderstanding  between  the  colony  and 
the  people  of  England,  under  circumstances 
that  would  certainly  be  highly  injurioas,  and, 
it  was  possible,  might  become  even  minons  to 
the  colony.  The  magistrates,  with  one  excep- 
tion, remained  unmoved  by  this  appeal ;  the 
jealousy  of  Vane,  which  bad  for  some  time 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  leading  oettlen, 
had  now  found  an  outlet ;  and  even  Winthrop, 
the  founder  and  patriarch  of  the  colony,  a  man 
of  eminence  and  excellent  dispositions,  was  in- 
duced to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ob- 
stinate objectors.  Upon  this.  Vane,  supported 
only  by  the  magistrate  alluded  to,  Mr.  Dudley, 
announced  his  determination  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege  as  governor,  and,  under  a  protest 
against  acknowledging  the  idolatrous  sign  npoa 
the  flag,  to  display  it  (torn  the  fort  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility  and  that  of  Mr.  Dudley.* 

This  was  the  commencement  of  that  hostil- 
ity to  the  young  governor  which,  availing  it- 
self not  long  aflcr  of  the  fury  of  a  theological 
controversy,  ultimately  brought  his  administra- 
tion to  a  close.  But  will  it  now  be  doubted,  in 
these  days  of  reason  and  toleration,  which  of 
the  parties  were  in  the  right  t  which  conrsa 
was  the  fairest,  the  most  just,  the  roost  en- 
lightened ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  the  light 
which  is  thrown  on  Vane's  character,  even  thas 
early,  by  an  incident  of  this  sort,  we  may  re- 
duce to  fine  and  eloquent  sense  many  passages 
in  Sikes's  tribute  to  his  friend,  which  hare 
hitherto  passed  for  absurd  and  incoherent  rhap- 
sodies.   Two  may  be  quoted  here. 

"  His  principles,  light,  and  wisdom  were  such, 
that  he  found  the  bare  relation  of  his  utmost 
aims  among  his  fellow-labourers  would  in  all 
probability  so  expose  him  to  censure  from  all 
parties  and  sizes  of  understanding,  as  wvuld 
disable  him  for  doing  anything  at  all.  Ha 
was  therefore  for  small  matters  rather  than 
nothing,  went  hand  and  hand  with  them,  step 
by  step,  their  own  pace,  as  the  light  of  the 
times  would  permit.  He  was  still  for  Quitting 
the  more  gross  disorders  in  church  and  state, 
corruptions  in  courts  of  judicature,  popish  and 
superstitious  forms  in  religion  and  ways'  of 
worship,  for  what  he  found  more  refined  and 
tolerable.  But  he  ever  refused  to  fix  his  foot, 
or  take  up  his  rest,  in  any  form,  company,  or 
way,  where  he  found  the  main  bulk  of  profess- 
ors avowedly  owning  but  such  outward  prin* 
ciples  of  life  and  holiness  as  to  him  evidently 
lay  short  of  the  glory,'  righteousness,  and  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  He  was  still  for  press- 
ing towafds  the  mark,  tie  was  more  for  thimgr* 
than  peraonM,  »jnrU  thanfomu.  This  carriage 
of  his,  ail  along  in  New-England  ami  in  Otd,  ex- 
posed him  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow  from  almost 
ail  sorts  of  people,  rendering  him  a  man  of  con- 
tention with  the  whole  earth.  Yet  was  he  all 
along  a  true  son  of  peace,  a  most  industrious 
and  blessed  peacemaker  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  for  the  reeoncUing  all  oorts  of  eomMcuniiema 
menj  whatever  variety  of  persuasion  or  form  he 
found  them  io,  to  one  another  and  to  Christ." 
Refuting  again,  in  another  passage,  the  com. 
mon  report  and  "  general  reproach**  that  was 
cast  upon  Vane,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
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tention  from  his  youth  np,  whrrevor  he  oame 
or  had  to  do,  in  New-England  or  in  Old,"  Sikes 
thus   continues :   **  He  was   no  humoursomr, 
conceited  maintainer  of  any  pcrvrrsr  or  irra- 
thinal  opinions,  but  a  most  quiet,  calm,  com- 
pitted  speaker  forth  of  the  wonia  of  truth  and 
soberness  at  all  seasons,  upon  all  octrasions, 
and  III  all  ccimpanies.     He  was  full  of  conde- 
scension and  forbearance,  hatinj;  nothinir  more 
in  his  yery  natural  tenip«jr  than  wran^Iinjjr  and 
contention.     He  would  keep  silcnri*  even  from 
pood  (thuugh  his  sorrow  was  stirred  by  it,  and 
tbe  fire  burned  within  while  lif  was  niiisins)  in 
ra^e  that  either  wicked   or  hut  shortsjii^rhted 
pwd  men  were  bcforf*  him  that  lie  perr«Mved 
could  not  bear  more  spiritual  and  sublimated 
truths.     He  became- all  things  to  all  men.  that ' 
he  might  by  all  means  save  some.     1 1  is  heart 
«as  of  a  right  scripture  latitude ;  stood  fair 
and  open  for  any  good,  but  no  evil.     All  forts 
cf  coiucienttuuM   inquirtrx   after   truth  found   a 
fritndly  reception  vith  him ;    yra,  he  iras  in  a  ' 
eoH^taHi  readine»s  to  perfnrm  any  xrarrnntahle  ci-  j 
riiitirs  to  dU  nun.     Any  thin  ff  that  iras  fjoiid  he  ' 
mmed  and  cherished  in  the  honfxt  moral  h'-athrn^ 
Ujal    ChriMtianj   or  spmtual   Ulierrr ;    and    he 
sought  opportunity  by  honest  insinuations  to 
•  catch  them  with  guile.'  and  l«*ad  them  forward 
into  more  excellent  truths  '* 

In  such  passages  as  ttie.so,  a  divinely  heauti- 
fal  character  is  depicted.  an<l  t\no  which  the 
reality  will  not  he  found  to  fall  short  of 

Vane's  great  influence  with  the  people  of  the 
colony  enabled  him  for  some  timf*  to  withstand 
C'^Tectually  the  hostility  of  its  chiefs ;  and  we 
liod   that  early  in  July  he  started  on  a  tour 
thrcMjflrh  the  towns  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  uf  the  Day,  and  made  a  public  entrance 
into  Salem  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  amid  ev- 
ery demonstration  of  affection  and  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  tTpham  states  that  he  soui^ht  upon  the  spot ' 
i\  vain  for  any  records  of  this  jjn'at  event,  as  ' 
DC  doubt  it  was  considered  by  the  people  of 
th^t  ancient  town  ;  but  in  their  absence  he  in-  < 
dqlj^s  a  picture  of  the  scene,  as  fancy  and 
pmhaJtility  might  delineate  it.*    Such  a  picture 
would  have  little  interest  for  the  Eniflish  read- 
er. anir«tructed  in  the  distant  locality,  but  the 
simple  idea  which  suggests  itself  to' the  mind 
of  the  gerif:ral  character  of  a  progress  such  as 
ikis  of  Vane  must  have  been,  includes  many 
eonniderations  of  interest.     We  cannot  refrain 
from  speculating  on  the  effect  likely  to  have 
been  produced  on  the  extra(»rdinnry  mind  of 
the  chief  actor  in  the  pageant,  as  he  moved 
along  tbe  windirig  streets  of  a  succession  of 
•traggling  quiet  villages,  then  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  alive  and  stirring  with  a  great  emo- 
tion^all  eyes  gazing— and  all  hearts  excited— 
as  the  son  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  English 
king,  self-banished  from  a  palace  to  u  wilder- 
nesa,  thus  passed  along,  invested  with  all  the 
power  that  the  dwellers  in  his  chosen  exile  had 
to  give  ;  "  old  men  and  matrons,  young  women 
and  children  of  every  age,  thronging  round  the 
door-stones  and  gathered  at  the  windows,"  be- 
fore which  the  procession  pursued  its  line  of 
march  ;  while,  through  the  slight  breaks  of  the 
smmanding  woods,  might  be  caught  glimpses 
of  tbe  neighbouring  Indians,  assembled  at  in- 
tervala  to  watch  tl^  passing  show,  and  gazing 

*  Ai— TifSM  Bioiimpkj,  p.  11»-190. 


at  all  its  strangeness  with  an  interest  and  won- 
der but  poorly  ctmcealed  lieneath  the  constrain- 
ed and  sullen  silence  which  resented  the  whitS 
men's  intrusion 

Soon  after  Vane's  return  to  Boston,  the  oc- 
currences wliieh  led  to  what  is  called  the  Pc- 
quot  war  commenced,  of  which  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  obscfrve,  that  by  the  influence  of 
Vane,  exerted  in  various  ways,  many  of  the 
Indian  trities  were  withheld  from  joining  in 
hostilities  against  the  English.  In  nothing 
were  Vane's  wi.«Mlom  and  benevolence  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  course  of  jus- 
tice and  conciliation  he  invariably  pursued  to- 
wards that  noble  race  of  men.  We  find  that 
on  his  invitation,  on  the  Slst  of  October  in  this 
year,  the  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts  came 
to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  Canon- 
iciiK,  Cutshaniakin,  another  sachem,  and  twen- 
ty other  Indians,  and  that  these  gallant  sons 
of  the  fon.'st  were  treated  by  Governor  Vane 
with  marked  kindness  and  attention.  They 
dined  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  table 
with  himself,  and  after  a  lone  and  friendly  con^ 
ference,  the  result  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  the  English.  When  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  accomplished,  they  marched 
back  to  their  native  wilds,  having  been  attend- 
ed to  the  borders  of  the  town,  at  the  order  of 
Governor  Vane,  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  were 
instructed  to  give  them  at  parting  the  salute  of 
a  volley  of  musketry.* 

Meanwhile,  the  religions  controversy,  to 
which  allusion  has  beeninade,  raged  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  and  assumed  a  more  and 
more  serious  aspect.  Before  proceeding  to  its 
description,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  letters  had  b«,'en 
received  from  Vane*s  family  in  England,  ur- 
gently prcHsing  his  immediate  return,  and  that 
he  had  laid  them  before  the  council,  with  a  re- 
qncfit  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resii^n  of- 
fice. Hi?  di.Mcerned  then,  no  doubt,  t«)  what  the 
religious  controversy  was  fast  tending.  But 
such  obstacles  apiiear  to  have  been  thrown  in 
his  way,  and  especially  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  j^iston  C'hiirch,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  government. 

In  dcscrihinir  that  fierce  religious  dispute,  the 
Antinomian  controversy,  which  was  now  sud- 
denly seen  raging  with  a  passionate  fury 
throughout  the  colony,  that  swept  away  every 
other  interest  from  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  people,  I  shall  chiefly  avail  myself  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  collected  with  so  much 
knowledge  and  zeal  by  the  American  biogra- 
pher of  Vane.f  The  few  writers  who  have  al- 
luded to  it,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
latter,  in  despair  of  explaining  the  dispute,  have 
been  fond  of  passing  it  over  as  an  absurd  and 
unmeaning  strife  about  words,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  regard  of  posterity.  It  is  very 
true  that,  as  the  controversy  grew  hot,  new 
points  were  developed,  new  aspects  of  the 
question  presented,  and  new  terms  intrmluced, 
60  that,  to  a  merely  superficial  obser^'er,  the 

*  SaTa^*8  riliti'in  of  Winthmp.  i..  IW).  U|ihRiH*«  Life. — 
iThif  IS  a  miKl^l  biMik  for  ilin  hwnrraphy  of  paiit  clays.  It* 
res^ftmh,  ramloiir,  ami  itisrri mi  nation  entitle  it  to  grneral 
confidence.  Mr.  rpham's  book  should  l«  in  the  htodaof 
every  student  of  Amcrii-an  and  Knirhsh  history. — C] 

t  American  Diography,  p.  13S,  140. 
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whole  affair  might  seem  at  last  to  have  become  •  gious  opinions  which  prevailed  generally  amon^ 
enveloped  in  impenetrable  clouds  of  technical  |  these  clergy,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
phraseology  and  unintelligible  distinctions.  But  {  doctrines,  as  professed  by  the  Keforiiied  churcU- 
to  the  wise  and  studious  inquirer  it  is  scarcely  j  es,  were  received  with  almost  unanimous  con- 
necessary  to  observe  that  there  has  seldom  |  sent  by  their  order  throoghout  New-England, 
been  such  a  dispute  merely  about  words,  or  i  while  they  permitted  themselves  to  regard  with 
that  men  have  not  almost  always  meant  some- !  very  great  jealousy  and  aversion  the  exerciao 
thing,  and  understood  what  they  meant,  in  mat- 1  of  free  inquiryt  whenever  it  in  any  way  thrcat- 
ters  about  which  they  have  been,  as  in  this  |  ened  to  lead  to  results  different  from  their  own. 
tase,  deeply  and  zealously  affected.  In  the  ■  Their  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  particular 
case  before  us,  Mr.  Upham  truly  observes, !  case  were  not  likely  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
**  principles  of  the  highest  consequence  were  I  very  disagreeable  comparisons,  to  say  the  least 
involved,  much  light  was  elicited,  and  a  great  { of  them,  which  her  powers  and  talents  were 
progress  made  by  some  of  the  parties  in  Chris-  i  likely  to  provoke  among  the  people, 
tian  knowledge ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  turn,  was  neither 
our  ancestors  to  rescue  this  controversy  from  wise  nor  considerate  in  the  style  and  manner 
the  charge  of  being  a  ridiculous  and  stupid  war  |  she  adopted.  To  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat 
of  words,  and  to  vindicate  the  claim  it  justly  |  unbecoming  position  in  which,  as  a  woman, 
presents  to  the  character  of  a  dignified  and  im-  i  t^he  placed  herself,  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
portaot  discussion.*'  It  is  more  especially  due  ;  one  of  her  great  objects  in  these  weekly  audi- 
to  the  troth  and  intelligibility  of  the  picture  I !  enccs  was  to  utter  disparaging  criticisms  upon 
am  an.xious  to  present  of  the  character  and  |  the  discourses  of  the  preceding  Sunday  or  Icc- 
intellect  of  Vane.  ture-day,  to  circulate  imputations  against  the 

^  During  his  administration,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutch-    learning  and  talents  of  the  clergy,  and  even  to 
inson,  a  very  remarkable   and  accomplished  |  start  suspicions  res|)ecting  the  soundness  of 
woman,  arrived  from  England,  and  became  a ,  their  preaching.     Anything  like  moderation, 
member  of  the  Boston  Church.     Her  husband  ,  where  a  system  of  personality  has  been  once 
was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  standing  ;  and  '  adopted,  is  a  thing  vainly  looked  for,  and  now 
her  brother-in-law,  who  accompanied  her,  Mr.  i  not  a  day  passed  which  did  not,  in  the  matter 
Wheelwright,  bore  a  highly  estimable  charac-    of  these  attacks,  add  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  of- 
ter  as  a  Christian  minister.     "She  was  pos- '  fences  and  indiscretions,  and  tend  to  drive  be- 
sessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  information,  I  yond  all  fair  and  reasonable  ground  the  bos- 
and  energy.     Her  mind  was  prone  to  indulge  ,  tilitics  of  which  she  had  become  the  object, 
in  theological  speculations,  and  the  happiness  ;  The  ministers,  the  magistrates,  all  the  leading 
of  her  Ufe  consisted  in  religious  exercises  and    men  in  the  colony,  rose  in  array  against  her, 
investigations.    She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  >  and,  not  confining  their  animosity  to  the  point 
the  most  abstruse  speculations  of  the  theology    on  which  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  might  easdy 
of  the  day.     In   keenness  of  perception  and    have  been  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  not  sat- 
subtilty  of  reasoning  she  had  no  superiors,  and    isfied  with  proceeding  against  her  as  a  conten- 
her  gifts  as  a  leader  of  devotional  exercises  :  tious  and  busy  calumniator  and  disturber  of  the 
were  equally  rare  and  surprising."     It  was  the    peace,  they  imputed  to  her  grossly  and  openly 
fortune  of  this  singular  woman  to  kindle  a  re-    what  was  then  considered  the  darkest  crime 
ligioua  strife  in  the  infant  Commonwealth  of  i  in  the  catah>gue  of  depravity,  and  demanded 
Massachusetts,  which  l^as  secured  to  her  name  ;  against  her  criminal  penalties  of  the  deepest 
a  lasting  memory  there,  and  rendered  her  the  ,  dye.     She  was  a  heretic,  they  said,  and  must 
heroine  of  a  passage  in  the  American  history  !  be  crushed  by  the  pimishment  due  to  heresf. 
as  wonderful  and  tragical  as  any  it  contains,      i  At  this  point  Vane  interfered — the  ever  gallant 
It  was  the  custom  in  Boston  at  the  period  of  ,  and  generous  defender  of  the  rights  of  fiith 
her  arrival  for  the  brethren  of  the  church  to  •  and  conscience — and  a  sharp  religious  ccotro- 
meet  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  impressing    versy  was  soon   fairly   developed,   which  of 
still  'more  deeply  upon  their  minds  the   dis- .  course  led  to  crimination  and  recrimination, 
courses  and  other  exercises  of  theprevi(»us  Sun-  I  *'  introduced  innumerable  questions  of  doubtful 
day.    Following  out  this  custom,  Mrs.  Hutch- 1  disputation,   and    finally   wrapped    the  whole 
inson   very  soon   instituted   weekly   religious   country  in  the  raging  and  consuming  flames  of 
meeting's  for  females  ;  and  so  attractive  and  '  a  moral  and  religious  conflagration."* 
interesting  did  she  make  them,  that  almost  all  |     The  real  and  substantial  points  at  issue,  in 
the  ladies  in  the  place  attended.     The  exerci-    the  discussion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her 
ses  were  conducted  and  superintended  by  Mrs.  I  doctrines,  shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
Hutchinson  herself,  and  it  soon  followed,  as  a  '  apart  from  the  cloud  of  words  and  (not  to  speak 
matter  of  course,  that  she  exerted  a  controll- ,  it  irreverently)  cant  phrases  which  envek»p- 


ing  and  almost  irresistible  influence  upon  the 
whole  community.* 
The  clergy  of  the  colony,  startled  at  first. 


ed  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opponents  were 
doubtless  the  aggrieved  parties,  and  might  as 
surely  have  ke|>t  that  vantage  ground  ;  but  they 


were  not  U»ng  in  discovering  the  danger  that :  surrendered  it  when  they  chose  to  impugn  her 
threatened  them.  Here  was  a  power  suddenly  I  doctrines  rather  than  her  conduct  \  and  it  is  bo 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  religious  feelings  and  |  matter  of  difficulty  to  us,  profiting  by  the  dif- 
vieiws  of  the  people,  irresponsible  to  them,  whol- ;  fusion  of  the  blessed  principles  of  religions  lib 
ly  beyond  their  control,  and  withdrawing  from  '■  erty  and  toleration,  to  determine  on  which  side 
their  reach  that  very  portion  of  society  which  '  of  the  controversy  truth  and  justice  lay.    Vane 


is  always,  perhaps,  the  chicfest  source  of  such 
anthority  and  influence  as  theirs.     Of  the  reli- 

*  Upham,  p.  1S4. 


and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  far  io  advasce  oC 

their  age. 

*  UpliaA,  p.  1S7. 
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One  of  her  i^vonrite  topics  (*'  whether  se- 
lected with  a  design,  at  the  beginning,  of  di- 
minishing the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  ministers  cannot  now  be  determined"),  on 
which,  in  her  weekly  meetings,  she  dwelt  very 
often  and  very  largely,  was  the  proposition  that 
the  existence  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  heart  of  a  man,  even  if  that  man  should 
happen  to  be  a  minister  of  extraordinary  gifts, 
could  not  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
outward  displays  of  sanctity.  She  simply  para- 
phrased, in  fact,  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
who  hath  told  us  that  a  man  may  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  angels,  and  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,  and  have  all  faith  so  as  to  remove 
mountains,  and  bestow  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  aad  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  still 
be  nothing  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  view. 
The  Saviour  himself  bath  said  that  men  may 
prophesy  and  cast  out  devils,  and  do  many 
more  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  and  be  re- 
jected and  disowned  by  him  at  last. 

But  it  was  soon  suspected,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  says  Mr.  Upham,  **  upon  too  good 
grounds,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  aiming  at 
a  particular  object  in  dwelling  so  pointedly  and 
so  much  upon  this  proposition.  And  when  it 
once  became  a  prevalent  opinion  that  she  was 
actuated  by  personal  designs,  it  can  be  easily 
conceived  how  intolerably  provoking  her  dis- 
courses must  have  been.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  formality  and  austerity  in  religion.  The 
outward  manifestations  of  piety  were  much 
greater  than  they  have  been  since.  Every 
minister  and  every  professor  of  religion  was 
expected  to  give  evidence  in  his  whole  manner 
of  life,  in  his  most  familiar  conversation,  in  his 
movements,  dress,  countenance,  and  even  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  he  was  not  of  the 
world.  It  followed  of  course— it  would  have 
been  unjust  had  it  not^that  the  evidence  thus 
demanded  by  public  opinion  was  very  much  re- 
lied on  by  the  people.  The  praise  of  holiness 
and  spirituality  was  freely  and  confidingly  be- 
stowed upon  the  sanctimonious  and  austere. 
But  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  doctrine  cut  up  the 
whole  matter  by  the  roots,  destroyed  the  very 
foundation  upon*which  her  reputation  had  been 
made  to  rest,  poisoned  the  fountains  of  confi- 
dence, and,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  and 
satirical  design  imputed  to  her,  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  men  suspect  of  hypocrisy  all 
whom  they  had  before  been  disposed  to  revere 
fn  their  piety."  Most  true  is  all  this,  and  most 
grave  and  difificult  of  answer  mnst  iiave  been  a 
eharge  founded  on  improprieties  of  conduct 
which  were  evidently  fraught  with  mischief  to 
many  of  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,*  but 

*  lu  tnek  »  atatfl  of  ■oRiety  m  thew  colonies  prfBent«d,it 
«BB  bejtmd  orerythiuf  expedient  tu  impress  the  people  with 
■B  implicit  veneration  and  renpect  fcir  their  ministers,  and 
tkim  hid  boon  dona  to  a  dejiree  altoi^ether  unreasonable  and 
•socMivw.  ami  far  beyond  the  pmnt  to  which  it  was  reallv 
sad  jnatlj  Merited  by  that,  on  the  whole,  nious  and  excel- 
leaf  claw  of  neo.  To  have  f^one  against  Sirs.  Hatchinsnn 
fcr  diatarlnnf ,  a*  it  were,  this  necessary  equilihriam  in  the 
gaWBiDeM,  would  have  beeo  the  wise  ciiurse,  and,  in  the 
—in,  iBiMMMble  of  resistance  :  bat  the  acr.aaation  of  heresy, 
oa  the  other  hand,  raised  ap  defenders  of  her  d<x:trines  e'r- 
•rjwhere  throaf  boat  the  colony,  amonf  people  even  who 
VMerrtood  them  leaat,  and  carried  agitation  and  diTisioo 
iaCA  rvcry  choreh  aad  family  throughout  the  province. 
Mr.  Upham  fivaa  the  foUowiair  extract  from  a  pamphlet  en- 
tiUad  ^  ▲  ahort  Storf  of  the  Riee,  Reigv,  aad  Rain  of  the 
Ms 


Budi  a  charge  would  not  satisfy  her  unwise  op- 
ponents, who,  eagerly  seizing  a  remote  and 
very  false  pretext  for  the  accusation  of  heresy, 
prosecuted  her  for  maintaining  (to  use  the 
formal  terms  in  which  the  complaint  was  laid) 
that  *'  aanctijication  is  no  evidence  of  /tutifiew" 
tion," 

Never  was  the  natural  tendency  of  angry 
disputants  to  push  each  other  to  extremes  so 
fully  exemplified  as  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  proposition  that  the  outward  expressions  of 
sanctity  are  not  infallible  evidences  of  the  in- 


Antinnmians,  Familists,  and  Libertines  that  infected  the 
Churches  of  New-England,**  and  ascribed  to  a  clergyman 
(the  Rot.  Thomas  Weld,  of  Rnzbury)  of  great  iniluence  at 
the  time.  It  conveys  smne  idea — though,  of  coarse,  a  par- 
tial one— of  the  form  in  which  the  controrersy  was  conduct- 
ed, the  origin  of  the  difficulty,  the  charges  alleged  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  followers,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
parties :  "  But  the  last  and  worst  of  all.  which  moat  sudden- 
ly diflTused  the  venom  of  these  opinions  into  the  venr  veina 
and  vitals  of  the  people  in  the  country,  was  Mistrem  Hutch- 
inson's doable  weekly  lecture,  which  she  kept  under  a  pre- 
tence of  repeating  sermons,  to  which  resorted  snndry  of 
Boston  and  other  towns  about,  to  the  namber  of  fiAy,  sixty, 
or  eighty  at  once ;  where,  after  she  had  repeated  the  senaoa, 
she  would  make  her  comment  upon  it,  vent  her  mis^ev* 
ous  opinions  as  she  pleased,  and  wreathe  the  Scripture*  to 
her  own  purpose  ;  where  the  custom  was  for  her  schojan 
to  propound  questions,  and  she  (gravely  sitting  in  the  chair) 
did  make  answers  thereto.  The  great  respect  she  had  at 
first  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  her  profitable  and  sober  oar^ 
riage  of  matters  for  a  time,  made  this  her  practice  less  sue- 
pected  by  the  godly  magistrates  and  elders  (rf*  the  church 
there,  so  that  it  was  winked  at  for  a  time  (though  afterward 
reproved  by  the  Assembly  and  called  into  court) ;  but  it  held 
so  lonff  until  she  had  spread  her  leaven  so  far,  that,  had  not 
Providence  prevented,  it  had  proved  the  canker  of  our  peace 
and  ruin  of  our  comfort.  Hiese  opinions  being  thus  spresd, 
and  grown  into  their  full  ripeness  and  latitude,  through  the 
nimiileness  and  activity  of  their  fomenters,  began  now  to  lift 
up  their  heads  full  high,  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  and  to  con- 
front all  that  oppoaed  them  ;  and  that  which  added  vigour 
and  boldness  to  them  was  this,  that  now  by  this  time  they 
had  some  of  all  sortii  and  quality,  in  all  places,  to  defend 
and  patronize  them  ;  some  of  the  magistrates,  some  gentle- 
men, some  scholars  and  men  of  learning,  some  burgesses  of 
our  General  Court,  some  of  our  captains  and  soldiers,  some 
chief  men  in  towns,  and  some  men  eminent  for  religion, 
parts,  and  wit,  so  that  wheresoever  the  case  of  the  oniaiona 
came  in  agitation,  there  war  ted  not  patrons  to  stand  up  to 
plead  for  them ;  and  if  an/  of  the  opinionists  were  com- 
plained of  in  the  courts  for  their  misdemeanora,  or  brought 
before  the  churches  for  conviction  or  censure,  still  soma  or 
other  of  that  party  would  not  only  suspend  giving  their  vote 
asrainst  them,  but  would  labour  to  justify  them,  to  side  with 
them,  and  protest  against  any  sentence  that  should  pasa 
upon  them,  and  so  be  ready  not  only  to  harden  the  delin 
qtient  against  ail  means  of  conviction,  hut  to  raise  a  mutiny, 
if  the  ninjor  part  should  carry  it  against  them ;  so  in  town 
meetinga,  milita^  trainings,  and  all  other  aocieties,  yea, 
almost  in  cvfry  family,  it  was  hard  if  that  some  or  other 
were  not  ready  to  nse  up  in  defence  of  them,  even  as  of  the 
apple  of  their  own  eye.  Now,  oh  their  boldness,  pride,  in- 
stilenry,  and  alienationa  from  their  old  and  dearest  friends ; 
the  dmttirbances,  divisions,  contentions  they  raised  amonf 
us,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  in  families,  setting  di- 
vision betwixt  husband  and  wife !  Oh  the  sore  censure* 
against  all  sorts  that  opposed  them  ;  and  the  contempt  they 
cast  upon  our  godly  magistrates,  churches,  ministers,  and 
all  that  were  set  over  them,  when  they  stood  in  their  way  ! 
Now  the  faithful  ministera  of  Christ  most  have  dung  cast 
upon  their  faces,  and  be  no  better  than  legal  preachers, 
Bual's  priests,  popish  factors,  scribes,  pharisees,  and  oppo- 
sers  of  Christ  himself!  Now  thoy  roust  be  pointed  lU,  as  it 
were  with  the  finger,  and  reprooched  by  name.  Such  n 
church-officer  is  an  ignorant  man,  and  know3  not  Chnst ; 
such  a  one  is  unJer  a  covenant  of  works ;  such  a  pastor  is  n 
proud  man,  and  would  make  a  good  persecutor,  dec.  Now, 
after  our  sermons  were  ended  at  nur  public  lectures,  rou 
might  hare  seen  half  a  dozen  pistols  discharged  at  the  face 
of  the  preacher  (1  mean,  so  many  objections  made  by  the 
opinionists  in  the  open  assembly  against  the  doctrine  deliv- 
ered, if  It  suited  not  their  new  fancies),  to  the  marvelloua 
wealiening  of  holy  truths  delivered.  Now  you  might  have 
seen  many  of  the  opinionists  rising  up,  and  contemptuously 
turning  their  barks  upon  the  faithful  pastor  of  that  charoh, 
nnd  going  forth  from  the  assembly  when  he  began  to  prar 
or  preach.*'  —  See  also  Baxttr^t  lAftf  p.  74,  and  SomtrrM 
Trmets,  vii.,  109. 
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ward  residenct3  of  the  Christian  spirit,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  driven  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  external  and  visihle  morality,  and  her  op- 
ponents, on  the  other  hand,  to  assign  too  high 
a  value  to  it ;  until  at  last  the  two  watchwords 
or  countersigns  of  the  controversy  became,  in 
theological  phrase,  a  covenant  of  faith  and  a 
covenant  ofworkM.* 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  availed 
herself  of  some  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  ministers  of  the  Boston  Church,  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  either  because 
there  was  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the 
preaching,  or  by  an  adroit  stroke  of  policy  aim- 
ed at  securing  the  support  of  the  most  power- 
tii\  minister  in  the  colony,  this  ingenious  and 
extraordinary  woman  used  to  explain  what  her 
distinguishing  principle  was,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Cotton  preached  a  covenant  of  faith,  but  that 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other  ministers  were  under 
a  covenant  of  works.  The  result  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Mr.  Cotton,  whether  from  a 
motive  of  flattered  vanity  or  sincere  prefer- 
ence, continued  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  faithful  and 
xealous  champion  till  she  left  the  province, 
while  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other  ministers,  not 
^ring  to  confine  their  rage  within  the  bounds 
of  a  decent  or  Christian  propriety,  went  about 
inflaming  the  people  with  the  most  dreadful  in- 
vectives against  their  antagonist,  and  impress- 
ing upon  them,  in  many  instances  not  without 
success,  that  such  blows  aimed  at  their  minis- 
ters inflicted  a  serious  stain  on  the  character 
of  their  parishioners. 

One  other  opinion  fastened  on  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
Bon  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  this 
the  most  important,  as  it  was  the  most  alarm- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  churches,  remains  to  be 
explained.  She  was  charged  with  entertaining 
the  doctrine  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
every  believer."  She  held  that  by  the  expres- 
sion Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  meant  such  an  actual  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  believer's 
heart,  that  it  becomes  the  abode  of  those  sen- 
timents of  love,  truth,  purity,  and  piety,  which 
bear  the  impress  of  a  divine  source,  and  consti- 
tute those  who  experience  them  sons  of  God,  as 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  one  with 
God,  as  the  Saviour  was  one  with  him.  As 
this  idea  was  sided  during  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
necessarily  end  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  so  much  a  divine  person  as  a  di- 
vine influence ;  and  the  dread  which  was  enter- 
tained of  such  a  consequence  increased  very 
much  the  general  impatience  to  bring  the  con- 
troversy to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
putting  down  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  the  strong 
arm  of  law.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  tells 
us  that  '*  the  question  proceeded  so  far  by  dis- 
putation (in  writing,  for  the  peace'  sake  of  the 
Church,  which  all  were  tender  oO,  as  at  length 
they  could  not  find  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  primitive  churches 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  "t 

Mr.  Upham  very  truly  observes  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  connect  this  latter  and  more  formi- 
^ble  proposition  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views 
of  the  worth  of  ontward  expressions  of  sanctity. 


*  AmeneMi  Bk^nphy.  p.  ISO. 
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I  They  seem  to  explain  each  other,  and  to  inter- 
pret jointly  that  elemental  system  of  faiUi  which 
the  modem  term  of  Christianism  will  perhaps 
best  comprehend,  and  which,  however  unnalat- 
able  to  a  formal  and  sanctimonious  condition 
of  society  and  manners,  would  provoke  no  hos- 
tility from  enlightened  Christians  now,  of  what- 
ever denomination.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  believed, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  believer's  heart — that  is,  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  the  pure,  and  genuine, 
and  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  soul  it- 
self ^which  constitnted  juMtificatian,  or  made  a 
person  acceptable  to  God;  that  the  external 
and  formal  indications  of  piety,  or  »aneti/Seati(m, 
might  appear  where  this  inward  spirit  was  not 
experienced,  and  that,  in  such  cases,  they  were 
utterly  worthless ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  great 
end  of  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Scriptures 
was  not  so  much  to  make  our  conduct  sancti- 
monious, our  outward  deportment  correct,  or 
to  bring  us  under  a  covenant  of  works,  as  to 
include  us  under  a  covenant  of  grace,  by  im- 
parting to  our  souls  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

A  discussion  which  embraced  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  doctrines  as  these  could  not 
but  be  felt  of  serious  importance  by  a  man  of 
Vane's  pure  mind  and  lofty  character ;  for,  in 
fact,  considered  thus,  the  questions  at  issue 
embraced  the  primary  and  essential  princifdes 
of  Christianity,  and  under  one  form  or  other, 
have  constituted  the  leading  topics  of  investi- 
gation and  debate  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
from  the  gathering  of  the  first  general  councils 
in  the  primitive  centuries  up  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  ridicule  the  "  Hutch- 
insonian  or  Antinomian  discussion,'*  or  to  ex- 
press astonishment  that  **men  of  sense  and 
learning  could  ever  have  been  engaged  in  it.*^ 
Many  of  the  doctrines  it  implied  were  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  life  and  the  faith  of  Vane,  and 
it  is  by  the  affected  contempt  of  such  things 
that  his  intellect  and  character  have  hitherto 
suffered  in  the  shortsighted  estimation  of  our 
historians.  Let  me  pause  for  an  instant  to 
prove  this  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  was,  in  the  only 
true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  a 
Christian.  A  master  of  all  the  abstrusest 
points  of  the  science  of  religion,  his  intellect 
and  frame  of  mind  were  of  that  enlarged  de- 
scription, that,  while  he  held  his  own  views  in 
a  high  and  spiritual  sense,  "  he  sought  to  im- 
bibe truth  from  every  system  of  faith  and  every 
form  of  religion.*'  "  Christian  faith  was  not  to 
him  a  mere  intellectual  and  barren  system  of 
speculative  opinions ;  not  one  article  of  faith 
was  permitted  to  be  of  that  character  in  his 
mind.  But  around  every  doctrine  of  Scripture 
his  noble  genius,  exuberant  imagination,  and 
hallowed  aflfections  gathered  a  living  and  life- 
giving  spirit  of  warmth,  and  love,  and  energy." 
He  was  a  zealous  man ;  but  knowledge  regu- 
lated his  zeal,  and  charity  tempered  it.  He 
was  called  a  fanatic,  because  he  was  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  that  religious  liberty 
ever  possessed.  He  was  called  a  wild,  un- 
intelligible visionary,  because  through  life  he 
never  ceased  to  urge,  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  passions  and  the  subtlety  of  his  intel- 
lect, a  umvBftsAL  TOLBftATioN  of  sects  and 
opinions.    It  was  his  profound  and  all-wiaer 
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maxim,  whether  in  civil  or  religious  polity,  that 
every  one  should  be  perftetly  free,  and  every 
one  perfectly  equal,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    All 
exdusive  privileges,  whether  of  church  or  state, 
he  utterly  abho^ed ;  and  equally  did  he  abhor 
every  form  of  bigotry  or  persecution,  whether 
**  exercised  by  political  or  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, by  societies  or  individuals,"  while  of  all 
these  principles  he  emphatically  proved  the  sin- 
cerity  by  carrying  them   out   into   practice, 
"^without  partiality  or  exception,  even  when 
their  operation  was  in  favour  of  those  whose 
sentiments  he  most  disliked;"  for,  dreading 
the  power  of  the  pope,  great  in  that  day,  and 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  yet  flung 
all  his  energies  into  the  support  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  careless  of  the  rage  of  his  Prot- 
estant contemporaries,  and  of  the  denunciations 
of  Richard  Baxter  himself:  nor  be  it  ever  for- 
gotten, that  when  John  Biddle,  the  founder 
of  the   denomination  of  Unitarian  Christians 
xhroaghout  England,  was  arraigned  for  publish- 
ing hia  opinions,  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
ttie  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  Genevan  Cal- 
▼inists,  stepped  forth  in  his  defence,  and  ia- 
Uoured  with  untiring  zeal  to  protect  him  from 
the  blind  intolerance  of  the  aee.*    To  the  last 
lioar  of  hia  life,  as  through  all  its  changes  and 
'vicisaitudes,  he  maintained   the   same   faith 
-which  in  her  days  of  danger  and  persecution 
threw  its  shield  before  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

Observe  the  following  description  of  the  di- 
Tisions  and  conflicting  parties  in  Christendom, 
which  is  quoted  by  Sikes  from  one  of  Vane*s 
rebgioas  essays:  ** There  are  many  churches 
in  the  world  that  make  a  profession  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  under  several  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, according  to  the  variety  of  judgments, 
and  interests  of  the  rulers  and  members  thereof. 
There  is  a  church  called  catholic  or  universal, 
headed  by  the  pope,  who  pretends  to  be  Christ's 
Ticar.    There  are  also  national  churches,  head- 
ed either  by  a  civil  magistrate,  as  the  Church 
of  England,  or  by  general  assemblies,  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland  hath  been,  with  other  re- 
formed churches.    There  are  also  particular, 
independent  congregational  churches,  distin- 
gnishing  themselves  into  a  variety  of  sects, 
and  diversity  of  judgments  and  opinions,  as 
well  about  the  way  and  order  of  the  word  in 
matters  of  worship,  and  the  service  of  God,  as 
in  what  they  hold  fundamental  in  matters  of 
faith.    These  all  make  up  one  body  as  to  the 
owning  and  upholding  a  church  in  some  out- 
ward visible  form,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
their  diflEerences,  and  pretestings  against  one 
another,  do  generally  agree  together  in  one 
mind  MS  to  ike  jn-e/erring  of  the  church  in  name, 
tkmPt  amd  outward  order ^  before  what  it  is  in  spirit 
mi  irmtk,  as  it  is  the  real  and  living  body  of 
Christ     Hence  it  is  that  the  true  Church  in- 
deed, the  very  living,  real,  spiritual  members 
of  Christ's  body,  have  been  for  many  hundred 
years  a  dispersed,  captivated  people,  under  all 
woiidly  powers,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and 


'  *  Uphui'i  Life.  Onne*!  Life  of  Baxter,  i.,  89.  Tool- 
mimh  Life  of  Biddla.  IS;  ud  eee  the  ISih  and  18th  vol. 
VBMof  tint  adairmbU  periodical,  the  Monthlj  Repueitorjr, 
p.  SS7  ud  947,  which  bow,  under  the  acoomplithed  hmuip 
■inMBt  of  Mr  Loigh  Haat,  a  writer  of  renius,  and  the 
■aiC  ChrittisB-hoaitod  of  bmb,  foMaine  the  repatation  it 
Moirad  vidov  the  oditonhip  «  one  (rf  the  noet  eloquent 
ad  ptihMfhinl  trailcn  of  the  day,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Fox. 


never  been  suffered  to  use  or  enjoy  a  freedom 
in  their  communion  together,  and  in  the  purity 
of  God*s  service  and  worship,  but  are  upon  one 
pretence  or  other  restrained  by  human  laws, 
and  suppressed  as  heretics,  schismatics,  Ihnat- 
ics,  and  such  as  turn  the  world  upside  down ; 
while  those  that  have  the  repute  and  credit  to 
be  the  church  or  churches  of  Christ,  under 
some  one  of  the  forms  and  outward  orders  be- 
fore mentioned,  have  the  powers  of  the  world 
on  their  side,  and  are  contending  one  with  an- 
other who  shall  be  uppermost,  and  give  the  rule 
of  conformity  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  church 
order  to  all  the  rest,  by  compulsion  and  persecu" 
lion !  But  the  days  are  now  hastening  apace 
wherein  the  living  members  of  Christ's  body 
shall  be  made  manifest,  in  distinction  from  all 
those  that  have  the  name  to  live  but  are  dead.*'* 
I  have  described  this  great  statesman's  faith 
as  thatof  uNivBBSAL  TOLEBATioN.  Not  to  Chris- 
tian sects  and  professors  alone  did  he  extend 
his  charity,  but  to  men  of  all  opinions  and  all 
religions  ;  to  the  **  honest  moral  heathen,"  at 
we  have  seen  his  friend  Sikes  express  it,  no 
less  than  to  the  "legal  Christian."  And  he 
did  this  because  Christianity  was  with  him  a 
spiritual  religion,  the  vital  essence  of  which 
can  live  in  the  hearts  of  its  followers  alone.  To 
him  the  substance  of  true  religion  was  moral 
and  spiritual  excellence ;  and,  wherever  he  could 
find  that,  wherever  that  appeared,  whether  in 
the  minds  and  characters  of  Gentiles  or  of 
Jews,  he  recognised  a  fellow-Christian,  al- 
though its  possessor  lived  in  an  age  or  country 
which  had  not  known  or  heard  of  the  very 
name  of  Christ.  Men  enrolled  in  the  same 
political  struggle  with  himself  would  ask  him 
the  meaning  of  such  latitudinarian  backsliding, 
and  were  answered  by  the  startling  but  most 
noble  question,  Ho>y  dared  he  to  exclude  the 
heathen  from  his  charity,  since  in  doing  that 
he  might  shut  out  those  whom  Christ,  the  great 
head  of  the  Church,  would  possibly,  at  the  tinal 
day,  acknowledge  and  welcome  as  his  ownl 
Let  the  reader  take  to  his  heart  the  following 
divine  passage  of  the  **  Retired  Man's  Medita- 
tions," a  work  which  will  be  described  here- 
after :  ''  But,  indeed,  this  assertion  is  so  far 
from  straitening  or  lessening  the  number  of 
those  that  are  the  true  heirs  of  salvation,  that 
it  rather  discovers  how  they  may  lie  hid,  as 
they  did  in  £Iijah*s  time,  out  of  the  observa- 
tion of  visible  professors  (among  tho8b  that 
THBY  EXCLUDE  A8  HBATIIBN8),  and  bc  Comprehend' 
ed  by  Christy  their  spiritual  head,  when  as  yet 
they  may  not  have  their  spiritual  senses  brought 
forth  into  exercise,  so  as  to  apprehend  him^  but 
may  be  babes  in  Christ,  walking  as  men  undis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  al- 
though they  may,  in  that  respect,  seem  to  be 
men  tn  the  fleshy  yet  they  may  live  according  to 
God  in  the  spirit,  and  find  acceptance  in  the  be^ 

*  In  another  paaaaire  o{  a  similAr  kind  the  ■ame  faith  le- 
ceiTes  emphatic  illustration:  *'Thete  keen  conciiionisle, 
that  cannot  alfurd  a  ((ood  word  fur  the  true  circamcisioo, 
ore  tager  mbout  tk*  omtitard  circttmstameet  e/  worfAip,  time, 
piece,  and  the  like.  Chriet  repruvei  them  in  his  answer  to 
the  wornhn  o(  Samaria  at  Jacob'kwell:  *  neither  in  thie 
moantain,  nor  at  Jerusalem,  shall  y  vonhip  the  Father, 
bat  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Neither  la  this  form  nor  that, 
bat  excladed  out  of  all  synagof  uee  has  the  trae  Chvroh  and 
spoase  of  Christ  been  worshippinf  God  this  twelve  hnndnd 
jean  aad^apwaid,  in  a  moamiuf ,  peraecated,  wildemeai 
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loved  one,  while  they  themselTes  may  either  be 

WITHOOT  ^AW,    BXBSCI8INO    A    CHASTB    NATURAL 

ooNsciBNCK,  or  may  be,  under  the  law,  believers 
•o  zealous  of  the  law  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Paul  himself  for  witnessing  a  higher  light  than 
they  have  yet  experience  of  or  can  bear."* 

And  as  these  principles  iruided  him  when  his 
life  began,  and  through  all  the  hard  years  of 
his  public  struggles  sustained  him,  so  in  the 
hour  of  death  they  were  his  comfort  and  ref- 
uge. **  Whatever  you  do,"  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren, on  their  last  interview  with  him  in  the 
Tower,  the  evening  before  his  execution, 
"whatever  you  do,  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world  in  the  spirit,  way,  principles,  affections, 
no,  nor  religion  thereof  Amid  the  great  va- 
riety of  churches  and  ways  of  worship  that 
this  world  abounds  with,  be  not  by  any  means 
induced  or  forced  to  observe  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinances  of  man  in  things  pertain- 
ing unto  God.  Give  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  Give  also  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  his.  If  he  unlawfully  require  more, 
do  you  lawfully  refuse  to  obey  him.  Let  him 
then  take  his  course ;  wherein  any  deal  proud- 
ly, God  will  be  above  them.  If  one  church 
say,  *  Lo,  here  is  Christ  ;*  another,  *  Lo,  there !' 
and  the  trumpet  that's  blown  in  both  give  but 
an  uncertain  sound,  look  up  to  Christ  himself 
Mrith  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  and  say,  *  O 
thou,  whom  our  souls  do  love,  tell  us  where 
thou  feedest,  and  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at 
noon,  under  the  scorching  heat  of  man's  per- 
secuting wrath.'  If  rightly  sought  to  and  wait- 
ed on,  he  will  by  his  spirit  infallibly  direct  you 
to  the  true  shepherds'  tents ;  to  those  spirit- 
ual pastors  and  assemblies  that  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancient  flock,  even  in  the  faith, 
spirit,  and  way  of  Abraham.  .  .  And,  as  I  would 
have  you  to  quit  all  false  churches,  whatever 
curious  dress,  insinuating  appearance,  or  re- 
fined form  they  shine  forth  in,  so  much  more 
yet  would  I  have  you  to  loathe  and  depart  from 
all  manner  of  profaneness  and  common  de- 
bauchery, whatever  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment it  may  have  round  about  you  in  the  land 
of  your  nativity  !"t  Through  the  prison  walls 
that  then  encompassed  Vane,  the  barbarous 
dissonance  of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers  had  al- 
ready reached,  even  as  it  pierced  the  blind  sol- 
itude that  compassed  Milton  round ! 

Vane's  advocacy  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  then, 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
which  governed  every  passage  in  his  life ;  it 
was  no  "working  and  unquiet  fancy,"  as  Clar- 
endon describes  it,  nor  humour  of  "  young  in- 
experience," as  better  friends  to  truth  than 
Clarendon  have  been  induced  to  urge  :  it  was 
simply  the  result  of  those  settled  philosophical 
convictions  which,  thus  early  developed,  re- 
mained with  him  his  whole  life  after,  that 
forced  Vane  into  the  front  rank  of  this  religious 
controversy,  as  the  chief  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  remarkable  woman  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. He  espoused  her  cause,  and  defended 
her  with  all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  bis 
own  character.^ 

*  Retired  Man's  Meditetions,  4to,  SI 3. 

t  I  shall  have  to  ntum  to  this  affecting  address,  which 
there  is  reaaon  to  snppoee  was  taken  down  by  Sikes  at  the 
moment  of  its  delivery.  He  appear*  to  have  been  the  only 
person  present  besides  the  family  of  Vane. 

;  I  Med  Kuedy  add,  that,  tnppoiinff  Us  opiniona  had 


So  supported,  and  with  the  additional  aid  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  zeal,  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
for  a  time  held  equal  ground  with  her  enemies ; 
but  as  the  contest  proceeded,  the  proportion  of 
numbers  turned  out  heavily  against  her.  The 
celebrated  founder,  father,  and  first  governor 
of  the  colony,  Winthrop,  conducted  the  oppo- 
sition, and  was  supported  with  the  hottest  zeal 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  all  the  other  ministers  of 
the  country,  by  all  the  churches  but  that  of 
Boston,  and  by  a  considerable  and  very  active 
minority  there.  With  every  day  that  passed, 
her  position,  including  that  of  her  supporters, 
became  more  and  more  dangerous.  She  had 
provoked,  in  all  its  most  fearfiil  fires,  the  odium 
theologicum,  and  it  burned  with  an  equal  fury 
against  all  who  dared  to  countenance  or  to  tol- 
erate the  opinions  she  was  charged  with  hold- 
ing. 

The  crisis  arrived  at  last.  The  day  of  the 
annual  election  came  round ;  and  the  party  al- 
ways hostile  to  Vane,  re-enforced  in  strength 
and  numbers  by  the  party  whose  hostility  he 
had  brought  down  in  his  support  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, all  assembled,  and  massed  themselves 
together  at  the  appointed  place  and  time.  A 
terrible  storm  of  excitement  was  the  result. 
Among  other  notable  circumstances,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  clambered  up  into  a  tree,  and  ha- 
rangued the  electors  in  a  speech  which,  as  it  is 
described,  could  surely  never  have  been  en- 
dured  in  those  grave  times,  and  in  one  of  his 
calling,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  a  most 
engrossing  and  almost  maddening  excitement. 
The  end  was,  that  Winthrop  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, and  Vane,  and  all  Vane's  friends,  left  out 
of  office. 

The  Boston  people,  ever  devotedly  attached 
to  Vane,  at  once  declared  their  unmoved  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  him  by  electing  him,  with 
others  of  his  most  zealous  friends,  to  represent 
them  in  the  general  court.  More  passionate 
than  discreet,  the  Winthrop  party  in  the  As- 
sembly pronounced  the  election  void.  The 
people  of  Boston,  spirited  and  independent  then 
as  they  have  been  ever  since,  with  indignation 
at  such  a  gross  outrage  on  their  rights  of  suf- 
frage, returned  the  same  men  back  to  the  House 
by  a  new  election  the  very  next  day.  The  suc- 
cessful party,  meanwhile,  once  seated  in  the 
colonial  government,  lost  not  a  day  in  begin- 
ning in  fearful  earnest  to  put  down  hy  mm 
farce  the  Hutchinsonian  heresy,  and  to  cut  off" 


been  less  in  accordance,  or  even  utterly  at  varianoe,  with 
her  own,  he  would  yet  have  been  bound,  by  his  theory  of 
non-interference  in  matters  of  religions  belief,  to  take  part 
with  her  a|*iiuit  her  prosecutors.  **  He  was  always,"  says 
his  friend  Sikes,  '*  against  the  exercise  of  a  coerave  ssagts- 
traticnl  power  in  religion  and  worship,  because  of  the  siagle 
rule,  power,  and  authority  that  Christ  himself  claims  as  kis 
peculiar  prercwative  in  and  over  the  hearts  and  conaeieaess 
of  all  men.  fiow  groesly  incoodnaovs  moat  it  needs  sp> 
pear  even  to  the  common  reason  of  all  mankind,  that  sack 
as  take  upon  them  to  be  majristrates  and  rukra,  whsdMr 
the  people  will  or  no  (as  it  alien  falls  out),  yea,  or  thoufk 
freely  chosen,  should  give  the  rule  to  all  others*  conseieanss 
in  point  of  religion,  when  they  many  timea  hnva  no  religion 
at  all  in  themselves,  nor  any  other  conacienca  bat  a  dead  or 
seared  one,  hardened  in  the  moat  brutish  vileneaaea  that  the 
basest  of  men  can  be  guilty  of.  But  if  the  magMtnOe  do 
plausibly  pretend  to  something  of  religion,  what  a  ^aagf 
atile  thing  wiU  religion  ba  at  this  rate  !  as  flckto  aa  the  ma- 
gistrate's judgment,  at  least  as  his  person,  for  the  nazt  n- 
ler  mav  be  of  another  perauasioa ;  as  thia  nation  hath  cxpa- 
rinnceil  olT  and  on,  between  popnty  umI  the  Froteataal.  ff- 
fession,  in  Henry  VUI.,  Edward  VL,  and  ia  th«  two  fnasM 
Mary  and  Eliabath.** 
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forerer  all  means  of  its  farther  growth.    The 
finit  step  taken  with  this  riew  was  a  sunhng 
ODe  —  DO   less  than  to  prerent.  by  absolute 
iDeans.  the  introdoction  into  the  colony  of  per- 
sons who  were  at  all  hkelr  10  farour  Mrs. 
Hotchinson  or  her  doctrines.     Many  such  per- 
sons being  expected  to  arrive  from  England 
about  that  time,  a  law  was  passed  which  im- 
posed a  heavy  penalty  upon  any  person  who 
should  receive  into  his  house  a  stranger  com- 
ing with  intent  to  reside,  or  let  to  such  a  one 
a  lot  or  habitation,  without,  in  every  instance, 
obtaining  particular  permission  of  one  of  the 
standing  council,  or  two  of  the  assistant  ma- 
gistrates :  and.  by  the  same  act,  a  large  fine 
"^ras  to  be  levied  upon  any  town  which  should. 
^vithout   snch  permission,  allow  strangers  a 
Tesidence. 

A  grosser  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nisU.  considered  in  the  abstract,  could  not  be 
imagined  than  under  such  a  law  as  this.   Vane 
at  once  declared  against  its  injustice  and  enor- 
mity, and  appealed  to  the  people.    The  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,  with  whom  his  influence  al- 
ways bore  its  natural  and  fair  proportion  to 
their  own  independence,  took  up  the  matter  so 
warmly,  that  they  refused  to  meet  Governor 
^VlDthrop,  after  the  usual  customs  of  respect, 
when  he  entered  the  town  on  his  return  from 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  at  last  the 
poblic  mind  generally,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
colony,  showed  so  much  discontent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law,  that  Governor  Winthrop  was 
dnTen  to  the  necessity  of  a  formal  public  ap- 
peal in  its  behalf  and  his  own.     A  warm  con- 
troversy ensued,  in  which  Vane  was  his  chief 
tod  most  formidable  opponent. 

This  discussion  is  only  to  be  alluded  to  here 
in  80  far  as  it  illustrates' the  character  of  Vane 
as  a  statesman,  so  long  misunderstood,  and, 
by  writers  of  English  history,  so  unjustly  han- 
dled. It  is  in  proof,  during  its  progress,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  declare,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  at  the  greatest  personal  hazard, 
that  the  theory  on  which  New-England  had 
been  planted  and  was  proposed  to  be  main- 
tained was  absolutely  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable. We  shall  find  always,  in  the  course  of 
this  memoir,  that  he  whose  wildness  and  en- 
thusiasm are  the  favourite  topics  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,  was,  in  strict  truth,  the  most 
clear-headed  and  the  most  practical  of  politi- 
cians. He  could  never  understand  what  was 
meant,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  New-England, 
by  a  settlement  of  religious  liberty  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  alone,  and  subject  to  conditions 
which  destroyed  it  in  fact.*   He  held  that  they 


*  Th*  best  stateinent  of  tbe  case  id  that  new,  and  the 
mat  anlif  htencd  defence  of  Winthrop'i  policy,  are  firen 
IjT  Mr.  Uphmm.  We  qooCo  it  in  joatiee  to  both  partiei :  **  In 
ibcir  Ofwa  eooatry  they  wen  oppreaeed  and  in  Tarioua  waya 
atflKUd  in  the  axerciae  of  their  cunscirncei,  and  in  the  ex- 
pwBiiim  and  enjoyment  of  their  own  religious  priuciples  and 
vay  of  worahip.  They  saw  no  prospect  of  a  remedy.  be> 
cane  it  was  then  naif  ersally  tuppueed  that,  in  order  to  live 
in  peace  aad  liberty,  Chnstiant  most  agree  in  sentiment 
1  ^aealalion.    Soch  an  agreement  was  manifestly  iro- 

■  ■  "      ^ ""  '       led  to 

1  into  a 
viMcneaa  beyond  the  ocean,  where,  withnat  distarhing 
,  tbey  thenaelves  might  enjoy  '  freedom  to  worship 
UeS.^  It  did  not  occar  to  their  imaginations  that  anv,  be- 
■dea  thoaa  who  aymnathiied  with  ihem  in  ticws  and  feel> 
faui,  wooid  vdlnatanlyjoin  them  in  enconntenag  the  perib 
•itiM  deep  bb4  the  eaflaringa  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  for^ 
It  waa  their  aolenB  and  aiuet  sa- 


poamble  in  the  Old  World.    Tbey  were  ihrrefure  li 
aoaeem  tke  plan  of  withdrawing  from  Christendom  i 


who  in  a  large  society  had  contended  for  the 
rights  of  conscience  when  they  were  them- 
selves sufferers,  could  not,  upon  any  pretext, 
in  a  society  however  small,  turn  against  oth- 
ers, and,  upon  points  of  speculative  diflference, 
violate  /Arir  rights  of  conscience  because  they 
had  acquired  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to 
do  it.  The  result  proved  Vane  to  have  been 
right.  He  had  hit  the  true  principle  of  religious 
liberty,  which,  in  its  great  and  comprehensive 
wisdom,  never  dawn^  upon  the  minds  of  the 
first  planters  of  New-England ;  and  he  was  the 
first  English  statesman  to  declare  and  to  act 
upon  that  principle  up  to  its  very  fullest  ex- 
tent. He  heralded  the  way  for  Milton,  for 
William  Penn,  for  Locke,  for  the  great  Fox, 
and  for  his  noble  kinsman  (in  our  own  time, 
the  most  generous  and  constant  asserter  of  the 
rights  of  conscience)  Lord  Holland.* 

A  few  extracts  from  Vane's  answers  to  Win- 
throp will  satisfactorily  establish  this.  The 
latter  having  issued  an  elaborate  "  Defence  of 
an  Order  of  Court  made  in  the  year  1637,''  ex- 
plaining its  **  intent*'  and  illustrating  its  "  equi- 
ty," Vane  at  once  published  a  reply,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  brief  Answer  to  a  certain  Declara- 
tion, made  of  the  Intent  and  Equity  of  the  Or- 
der of  Court,  that  none  should  be  received  to 
inhabit  within  this  Jurisdiction  but  such  as 
should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the  Magistrates.** 

The  introduction  of  Winthrop*s  argument 
consisted  of  the  following  definition  of  a  ' 


crcd  purpoee  to  rear  np  their  children  in  the  Mth  they 
chenihed ;  and  they  rejoiced  in  having,  aa  they  thought, 
devised  a  echeme  of  society,  in  which,  (ar  removed  from  all 
whii  differed  from  them,  they  might  enjoy  their  own  inati- 
tations  and  profess  their  own  principles,  withoat  giving  or 
suScnng  molestation,  and  free  frum  all  division  or  diasent. 
But,  without  considering  the  diflkulty  of  excluding  persona 
of  discordant  opmions  coming  fr\tm  abroad,  it  was  utterly  la 
vain  to  attempt  to  bnng  any  system  of  education  to  bear 
with  such  complete  effect  upon  a  whule  people  as  to  pra- 
vent  difference  of  opinim  among  their  descendants.  It  was, 
however,  a  beautiful  vision,  sod,  upon  tbe  whole,  very 
creditable  tn  thuee  who  induk^J  it.  While  we  cannot  la- 
ment that  it  failed  iif  beiiifr  realised,  it  is  impaesiUe  not  to 
sympathize  with  (»ur  fathi-rs  in  the  disappointment  they  ao 
bitterly  experienced,  when,  after  all  their  sacrifices,  and 
toils,  and  privations,  and  sufferings,  and  before  they  hsd 
got  comfortably  settled  in  their  new  abode,  tbey  discovered, 
to  their  amaiemeot,  that  they  had  not  eacaped  the  differen- 
ces and  dissensiiins  which  they  so  much  dreaded,  it  seemed 
hard  that,  after  having  left  Chnatendnm,  country,  and  home 
Itself,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  far>ofr  wilderness,  where 
their  only  hope  was  a  peaceful  harmony  of  oninion,  beyoad 
the  reach  of  oppression,  and  rescned  from  sll  temptation  to 
opprasa — it  was  indeed  hard  to  be  pursued  and  tormented 

Sr  those  very  disputes  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  very 
1  to  avoid.  It  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a  8traa«T» 
or  inconsistent  thing,  that  they  used  every  effurt  to  diive 
from  their  territory  those  who  advocated  discordant  optn> 
ions,  and  that  they  employed  every  device  to  prevenl  llieir 
introduction,  lu  so  doing  they  did  nut  violBle.  but,  oa  the 
contrary,  fully  acted  out  the  principles  upon  whi<-h  they 
emigfuted  to  America  and  planted  the  colony.  The  law  t'rt 
which  we  have  just  referred  [the  law  descrii«ed  m  the  \*\\\ 
was  but  an  eipression  of  those  principlrs.  and  indicatejl  (he 
only  pnibable  policy  by  which  they  could  be  de«elii|«iKl  and 
preserved." 

*  As  this  volume  is  passing  through  the  prrsa,  l.mxl  ||,4. 
land's  signature  again  appears  alone  to  one  article  nl  a  )*tM> 
test  on  tbe  subject  of  religious  liberty,  whh>h  aitfteais  i,»  hm 
to  condense  into  a  few  words  its  m««t  ciMnpivhenBivv  pnn* 
ciples.  His  lordship  prucesta  against  the  municiiial  oIKeeis' 
Declaration  Bill  (as  he  had  ten  years  beUwv  pi\4eale«| 
against  tbe  hill  it  proimeed  to  reroeilv  ihe  defevMa  til )  be* 
cause  be  **  cannot  directly  or  indiiectlvsanciuia  the  ti|i«nioa 
that  any  particular  faith  in  matters  of  ivligion  la  neceeaary 
to  the  pniper  discharge  of  duties  purely  r**l*»<^l  «r  tempi*. 
ral."  A  collection  of  I^trtl  llolland*a  pnKests  wimM  be  aa 
invaluable  teit-book  of  statesman-lih*  leasoaing,  of  puM 
constitutional  doctnaS)  aad  of  tha  waA  g*Miwiu  aad  aaai*- 
bling  seaiioMata. 
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mon  weale  or  body  politike/*  such  as  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  was  :  **  the  consent  of  a 
certain  company  of  people  to  cohabit  together 
under  one  government,  for  their  mutual  safety 
and  welfare."  To  this,  however,  Vane  deci- 
sively interposes  a  mention  of  the  restrictions 
"Which  limit  so  convenient  a  definition,  and  ren- 
der it  by  no  means  so  apt  a  plea  for  the  arbi- 
trary legislation  of  such  a  "  government."  He 
reminds  Winthrop  that  his  definition  is  at  the 
best  but  a  description  of  a  commonwealth  at 
large,  and  not  such  a  commonwealth  as  this 
(as  is  pretended),  which  is  not  only  Chbistxait, 
but  dependant  upon  the  grant  also  of  our  sov' 
ereign ;  for  so  are  the  express  words  of  that 
order  of  court  to  which  the  whole  country  was 
required  to  subscribe.  "  Now,"  he  continues, 
"  if  you  will  define  a  Christian  commonwealth, 
there  must  be  included  such  a  consent  as  is 
according  to  God ;  a  subjecting  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  is  according  to  Christ.  And  if  you 
will  define  a  corporation  incorporated  by  virtue 
of  the  grant  of  our  sovereign,  it  must  be  such  a 
consent  as  the  grant  requires  and  permits,  and 
in  that  manner  and  form  as  it  prescribes,  or 
else  it  will  be  defective.  The  commonwealth 
here  described  [in  Winthrop*s  definition]  may 
be  a  company  of  Turkish  pirates  as  well  as 
Christian  professors,  unless  the  consent  and 

Sovernment  be  better  limited  than  it  is  in  this 
efinition;  for  sure  it  is  that  all  pagans  and 
infidels,  even  the  Indians  here  among  us,  may 
come  within  this  compass.  And  is  this  such  a 
body  politic  as  ours  1  Our  Commonwealth,  we 
fear,  would  be  twice  miserable,  if  Christ  and 
the  king  should  be  shut  out  so.  Reasons  ta- 
ken from  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth  not 
founded  upon  Christ,  nor  by  his  majesty's  char- 
ters, must  needs  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fail 
those  that  rely  upon  them.  Members  of  a  com- 
monwealth may  not  seek  out  all  means  that  may 
conduce  to  the  toelfare  of  the  body,  but  all  lawful 
and  due  means ,  according  to  the  charter  they 
hold  by,  either  from  God  or  the  king,  or  from 
both ;  nor  may  they  keep  out  whatsoever  may 
appear  to  tend  to  their  damage  (for  many  things 
appear  which  are  not),  but  such  as,  upon  right 
and  evident  grounds,  do  so  appear  and  are  so 
in  truth." 

Winthrop  had  insisted  very  strongly  on  the 
following  argument  as  decisive  in  his  favour : 
"  The  churches  take  liberty  (as  lawfully  they 
may)  to  receive  or  reject  at  their  discretion ; 
yea,  particular  towns  make  orders  to  such  ef- 
fect ;  why,  then,  should  the  Commonwealth  be 
denied  the  like  liberty,  and  the  whole  more  re- 
strained than  any  part  1"  To  this  Vane  replied, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  great  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity :  "  Though  the  question  be  here  conclu- 
ded, yet  it  is  far  from  being  soundly  proved  ; 
yea,  in  truth,  we  much  wonder  that  any  mem- 
ber of  a  church  should  be  ignorant  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  groundwork  upon  which  this  con- 
clusion is  built ;  for,  should  churches  have  this 
power,  as  you  say  they  have,  to  receive  or  re- 
ject at  their  discretion,  they  would  quickly  grow 
corrupt  enough.  Churches  have  no  liberty  to  re- 
ceive or  reject  at  their  discretions,  but  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Christ.  Whatsoever  is  done  in  word 
or  deed,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  must  be 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Neither 
^  ath  church  nor  commonwealth  any  other  than 


ministerial  power  from  Christ,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  After  that  Cornelius  and  his  com- 
pany had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby 
the  right  which  they  had  to  the  covenant  was 
evidenced,  it  is  not  now  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Church  whether  they  would  adroit  them 
thereunto  or  not.  But  can  any  man  forbid  them 
water  1  saith  Peter.  He  commanded  them  to 
be  baptized.  There  is  the  like  reason  of  ad- 
mission into  churches.  When  Christ  opens  a 
door  to  any,  there's  none  may  take  liberty  to 
shut  them  out.  In  one  word,  there  is  no  lib- 
erty to  be  taken,  neither  in  church  nor  com- 
monwealth, but  that  which  Christ  gives,  and  is 
according  unto  him."  Carrying  out  these  no- 
ble and  exalted  views.  Vane  thus  described 
what  ought  to  be,  by  statesmen,  the  proper 
treatment  of  heretics  :  **  As  for  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  we  will  not  plead  for  them ;  let  them 
do  it  who  walk  in  their  ways ;  nor  for  such  as 
are  confirmed  in  any  way  of  error ;  though  all 
such  are  not  to  be  denied  cohabitation,  but  are  to 
be  pitied  and  reformed.     Ishmael  shall  pwbll 

IN  THB  PRK8ENCK  OF  HIS  BRKTHSBN." 

Then,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  very 
striking  pamphlet,  he  sums  up  his  argument  in 
these  words  :  "  This  law  we  judge  to  be  most 
wicked  and  sinful,  and  that  for  these  reasons : 
1.  Because  this  law  doth  leave  these  weighty 
matters  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  receiving  or 
rejecting  such  as  come  over,  to  the  approbatioa 
of  magistrates,  and  suspends  these  things  npon 
the  judgment  of  man,  whereas  the  judgment  it 
God's.  This  is  made  a  groundwork  of  gross 
popery.  Priests  and  magistrates  are  to  judge, 
but  it  must  be  according  to  the  law  of  God. 
That  law  which  gives  that,  without  LiMrrA- 

TION,  to  man    which  18  PROPER  TO  GoD,  CANXOT 

BE  JUST.  2.  Because  here  is  liberty  given  by 
this  law  to  expel  and  reject  those  which  are 
most  eminent  Christians,  if  they  suit  not  with 
the  disposition  of  the  magistrate  ;  whereby  it 
will  come  to  pass  that  Christ  and  his  members 
will  find  much  worse  entertainment  among  us 
than  the  Israelites  did  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,  than  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
among  the  Philistines,  than  Jacob  among  the 
Shechemites ;  yea,  even  than  Lot  among  the 
Sodomites.  These  all  gave  leave  to  God^s  vcopU 
to  sit  down  among  them,  though  they  could  not 
claim  such  right  as  the  king's  subjects  may. 
Now  that  law,  the  execution  whereof  may 
make  us  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  over  God's 
children  than  even  these,  must  needs  be  most 
wicked  and  sinful." 

The  profound  and  generous  spirit  of  these 
passages,  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  scrj|^ 
ture  illustration,  cannot  be  admired  too  highly. 
But  Winthrop,  strongly  supported  by  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  the  colony,  was  enabled 
to  hold  his  ground,  and  Vane,  baffled  in  his  best 
hopes  and  purposes,  resolved  for  England.*  He 
took  his  passage  in  August,  1637 ;  not  "  fain 
to  steal  away  by  night,"  as  Baxter  would  have 
it,  but  openly,  nay,  with  marks  of  honour  from 
his  friends,  which  even  his  enemies  were  obli- 


*  "  H«  had  not  been  long  in  New-EngUnd,'*  Mfe  hit 
friend  Sikes,  **  before  he  ripened  into  more  knowledge  nnd 
experience  of  Chnst  than  the  churchee  there  ooald  bear  thi 
testimony  of.  Even  New-England  coald  not  bear  all  his 
words,  thoof  h  there  were  no  itinf  *a  oottit  or  king**  chapel* 
Then  he  retnma  for  Old  England.'* 
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S«d  to  take  part  iii)  and  accompanied  by  the 
young  Lord  Ley,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  come  over  a  short  time 
before  to  see  the  country.  A  large  concourse 
of  the  people  of  Boston  attended  him,  with  ev- 
ery form  of  affectionate  respect,  to  the  vessel's 
side,  which  he  ascended  amid  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  love  and  esteem  for  his  per- 
son, and  admiration  for  his  character  and  ser- 
Tices.  A  parting  salute  was  fired  from  the 
town,  and  another  from  the  castle ;  and  as  he 
sailed  from  the  shores  of  New-England,  he  left 
behind  him  a  name  which,  as  years  went  on, 
became  more  and  more  endeared  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  name  which  is  venerated  there  to  this 
day ;  and  gives  a  kind  of  religious  interest  to 
the  small  house  in  Boston  which  is  still  point- 
ed out  as  one  of  his  places  of  residence  with 
an  honourable  gratitude  and  pride.* 

Nor  did  Vane's  interest  in  America,  any  more 
than  the  better  influences  of  his  character  and 
name,  pass  away  with  his  passage  from  her 
shores.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
through  all  its  power  and  all  its  suffering,  he 
forgot  not  her.  By  his  aid,  when  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  famous  Roger  Williams  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  deed  of  Rhode  Island 
from  the  native  princes,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  his  return  to  England  was  to  exert 
himself  to  procure  the  first  charter  of  that  col- 
ony. «•  It  was  not  price  and  money,"  says  that 
most  celebrated  Puritan,  "  that  could  have  pur- 
chased Rhode  Island,  but  it  was  obtained  by 
love — that  love  and  favour  which  that  honoured 
gentleman.  Sir  H.  Vane,  and  myself  had  with 
the  great  sachem  Miantonomo,  about  the  league 
which  I  procured  between  the  Massachusetts 
English  and  the  Narragansetts  in  the  Pequot 
war.  This  I  mention,  as  the  truly  noble  Sir 
H.  Vane  had  been  so  good  An  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God  for  rescuing  this  island  from  the 
barbarians,  as  also  for  procuring  and  confirm- 
ing the  charter,  that  it  may  be  recorded  with 
all  thankfulness."!  And  not  in  words  alone 
did  Roger  Williams  exhibit  his  gratitude ;  he 
gave  more  solid  and  enduring  proofs  of  it  in 
carrying  out  Vane's  own  great  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  soon  presented,  single 
and  alone,  faithful  among  the  faithless,  the 
grand  example  of  Christian  toleration  in  its 
only  complete  and  wise  aspect,  as  applied  not 
only  to  Christians,  but  to  all  men,  of  whatever 
religioo  or  form  of  faith.  Deep  was  the  inter- 
est Vane  thenceforth  took  in  that  colony  ;  and 
when,  in  long  after  years,  at  the  very  busiest 
and  most  anxious  period  of  his  public  life,  he 
bad  received  reason  to  suspect  that  something 
of  a  contentious  and  intolerant  spirit  was  steal- 
ing insensibly  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  its  ac- 
tive leaders,  he  at  once  wrote  them  a  letter 
(dated  the  8th  of  February,  1653),  expressing 

*  Mr.  Vpham  tell*  ui  that "  Governor  Vmm's  hooM  ctood, 
•s  we  are  informed  by  Hutchinaon  (i.,  ^i  note), on  the  side 
of  the  hiU  above  Qaeen-itrfet,"  between  the  lites  of  the 
honaee  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Philhpa  and  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner 
Greene.  On  hie  departure  from  America  he  presented  the 
•state  to  Mr.  CoCtoa,  in  whose  family  he  had  resided,  and 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  "great  friendship,'*  founded 
upoa  sympathy  of  opinions  and  congeniality  of  spint.  It 
kas  beea  supposed  that  Sir  Henry  Vane  assisted  Mr.CotUm 
in  prenariBf  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Laws  of  New- Engl  and,** 
mUished  at  London  in  1641.— tfwt.  ColL,  ▼.,  17S,  nots. 

t  Mr.  Upham,  Hist.  CoU.,  ix.,  IM,  9d  sense. 


his  regret  at  the  intelligence,  and  urging  them 
to  a  more  consistent  practice  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  society  was  founded. 
An  answer  was  drawn  up  by  Roger  Williams, 
and  signed  by  the  principal  people  of  Provi- 
dence, which  shows  with  what  truly  Christian 
sentiments  Sir  Henry's  friendly  and  faithful  re- 
monstrances were  received.  It  concludes  fc^ 
expressing  the  hope  *'  that,  when  we  are  gone 
and  rotten,  our  posterity,  and  children  after  us, 
shall  read,  in  our  town  records,  your  pious  and 
favourable  letters  and  loving  kindness  to  us.'** 
In  these  after  years  he  wrote  to  Winthrop 
too,  his  old  and  active  enemy,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  to  those  who  had  supported  him.  From  the 
high  places  of  political  influence  and  power,  as 
in  his  young  and  uninfluential  days,  he  used  the 
same  arguments  to  Winthrop  to  induce  him  to 
save  the  country  he  presided  over  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  religious  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance^ He  wrote  to  himf  entreating  him  to 

♦  Hist.  Coll.,  X.,  20,  note. 

t  This  letter  will  be  found  in  Hutchinson's  Collectiooa, 
p.  137.  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  here,  while  yet  de- 
tained on  the  subject,  an  admirable  sketch,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Upham,  nf  the  closing  passages  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  life,  after  the  departure  ol  Vane.  It  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  melancholy  interest  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  great  statesman  her  fortunes  connected  her 
with,  and  who,  admiring,  as  they  must,  her  genius,  her 
firmness,  and  perseverance,  must  deplore  her  sufferings,  and 

I  the  bloody  tragedy  which  brought  those  sufTerings  to  a  nloee. 
After  Vane's  departure,  the  controversy  he  had  taken  part 
in  was,  by  the  direct  application  of  mere  power,  extin- 
guished and  extirpated.  Mr.  l^lieelwright  was  banished, 
and  the  same  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  ai^ainst 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  an  examination  and  trial,  in  which 
she  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  degree  of  talent,  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  fortitude.  She  at  once  removed  after  this 
with  her  family  to  Rhode  Island,  where,  under  the  prote^ 
tiun  of  Roger  Williams,  her  conduct  did  not  incur  reproach, 
although  she  continued  faithful  to  her  principles  ;  nei- 
ther did  any  injury  ur  inconvenience,  as  Williams  wrote 
to  Vane,  result  from  her  influence  there.  "  How  clearly,** 
justly  pursues  Mr.  Upham,  **  does  this  illustrate  the  impor- 
tant maxim,  that  no  heresy  need  be  regarded  as  dangerons 
tu  the  state  when  the  state  does  not  meddle  with  it !  Upoa 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  transferred  her  residence  to 
Long  Island,  where,  in  the  year  1643,  her  sufferings  and 
persecutioas  were  brought  to  an  end  in  a  manner  so  awful 

,  and  tragical  as  would  have  softened  the  hearts,  we  might 
suppose,  of  the  bitterest  foes,  and  have  buried  forever  all 
feelings  of  anger  and  bigutry  in  ooe  wide-spread  and  pro- 
found sentiment  of  pity  and  sorrow.    She  and  all  her  famt- 

I  ly,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians, with  tlie  exception  of  one  daughter,  who  was  carried 
into  captivity.  Sucii  was  the  fate  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  her  age  and  sex — learned, 
accomplished,  and  of  an  heroic  spirit.  Her  genius  was  as 
extraordinary  as  her  history  was  strange  and  eventful. 
Her  abilities  were  equalled  only  by  her  misfortunes.  With 
talents  and  graces  which  would  have  adorned  and  blessed 
the  private  spheres,  within  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
connned,  she  aimed  to  occupy  a  more  public  position,  and 
to  art  upon  a  more  cimspicuous  theatre ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  she  was  hated  where  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  luved  ;  a  torrent  of  prejudice  and  calumny  was 
made  to  pour  over  her ;  an  entire  community  was  thrown 
into  disorder  and  convulsions  for  years  ;  a  most  cruel  perse- 
cution drove  her  from  the  pale  of  civilization ;  and  she  fell, 
at  last,  beneath  the  bloody  tomahawks  of  murdrrrms  sava- 
ges. Immediately  after  her  exile  from  Massachusetts,  the 
floodgates  of  slander  were  opened  against  her  character. 
Every  species  of  abuse  and  defamation  was  resorted  to,  and 

I  tales  of  calumny  were  put  into  circulation  so  extravagant, 
disgusting,  loathsome,  and  shocking,  that  nothing  but  the 
blackest  malignity  r^uld  have  fabricated,  or  the  most  infu- 
riated and  blinded  bigotry  have  credited  them.  (Mather's 
"  Magiialia,"  l>ook  vii.,  c.  iii.,  (t  xi.)  Every  month  seenvd 
to  be  open  to  asperse  her,  and  every  heart  hardened  against 
her ;  and  when  the  news  of  her  tragical  death  arrived,  it 
was  readily  believed  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  a  judgment 
of  God  upon  her  sinful  heresies,  and  the  people  seemed  al- 
most to  take  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  the  dreadful  fal« 
which  had  befallen  her  in  the  distant  wilderness  to  which 
she  had  been  driven  by  their  intolerance.  In  oontemplating 
the  foriotts  and  deapents  virolanos  of  tka  ocdooists  towards 
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exhort  the  Congregational  churches  in  America 
to  exhibit  such  an  example  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  charity,  and  forbearance  as  would  alone 
tend  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
liberty  and  truth  in  the  older  world.  Winthrop 
himself  appears  by  this  time  to  haye  become 
sensible  of  the  greatness,  justice,  and  truth  of 
Vane*8  character ;  and  we  find  him,  according- 
ly, in  speaking  of  a  difficulty  in  which,  in  1645, 
some  New-England  men  w^ere  involved  in  the 
admiralty  courts  in  London  on  account  of  their 
connexion  with  certain  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  of 
such  moment  that  the  bonds  they  were  required 
to  give  amounted  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  cer- 
tain active  and  disinterested  exertions  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  in  their  behalf,  and  adding  that, 
''although  he  might  have  taken  occasion  against 
us  for  some  dishonour  which  he  apprehended 
to  have  been  unjustly  put  upon  him  here,  yet 
both  now  and  at  other  times  he  hath  showed 
himself  a  true  friend  to  New-England,  and  a 
man  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind.*** 

Such  is  a  faithful  history  of  Vane^s  colonial 
residence  and  administration ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  left  thus  to  the  impartial  and  just-mind- 
ed to  determine  whether,  far  from  depreciating 
his  powers  as  a  public  man,  as  hath  been  too 
rashly  concluded,  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary, 
give  additional  interest  and  lustre  to  all  that  is 
great,  or  noble,  or  wise  in  the  history  of  his 
life.  He  now  appears  upon  a  wider  scene  once 
more,  and  Garrard  thus  writes  to  the  lord-dep- 
uty: "Henry  Vane,  the  comptroller's  eldest 
son,  who  hath  been  governor  in  New-England 
this  last  year,  is  come  home ;  whether  he  hath 
left  his  former  misgrounded  opinions  for  which 
he  left  us,  I  know  not."t 

Nor  could  the  gossiping  Garrard,  with  all  his 
zealous  curiosity,  ascertain  for  many  months 
any  better  knowledge  on  this  point.  Vane 
lived  in  retirement  for  a  considerable  time  after 
his  return.  The  interval  not  unfitly  prepares 
us,  after  the  strange  and  turbulent  scenes  we 
have  just  gone  through,  for  that  resolved  and 
deliberate  strengthening  of  his  purposes  and 
powers  which,  in  hours  of  quiet  retreat  and 
lofty  study,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  now 
his  principal  aim,  and  his  noblest  preparation 
for  that  glorious  career  of  suffering  and  of  ser- 
vice OD  which  he  was  soon  to  enter  in  his  na- 
tive country.  In  this  interval,  too,  *'  with  his 
lather's  approbation,"  he  married  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  of  Ashby,  in 
Linoolaahire. 

PdMic  aflSun  bad  meanwhile  advanced  to  the 
_)FhJdi  forotd  the  king  once  more  upon 
Rested  Tescjurce  of  a  Parliament^  in  April, 
II,  and  in  this  Parliament,  iniiuenced  aecret- 
'  I  U  supposed,  by  Pyra,  *'  young  Mr  Vane" 
eated  ta  Kit.     He  was  at  once  returned  for 


ft  Mtriliiiii^  illciilntiim  of  tb# 
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the  borough  of  Kingston-npon-HuU— worthiest 
predecessor,  in  the  representation  of  that  place, 
to  honest  Andrew  Marvel. 

This  step  appears  to  have  given  great  alarm 
at  court,  both  to  his  father  and  the  king.  Means 
were  at  once  taken  to  propitiate  the  possible 
hostility  of  the  young  and  resolute  statesman. 
**  By  his  father's  credit  with  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  was  lord-high-admiral  of  Eng- 
land," says  Clarendon,  **  he  was  joined  pres- 
ently and  jointly  with  Sir  William  Russel  in 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  (a  place  of 
great  trust  and  profit),  which  he  equally  shared 
with  the  other.***  His  father's  credit  may  in- 
deed have  had  some  share  in  this  appointment, 
but  the  manifest  purpose  for  which  that  credit 
had  been  called  into  request,  and  the  eager 
sanction  the  appointment  received  from  the 
king,  were  displayed  in  an  additional  honour 
conferred  on  him  two  or  three  months  after- 
ward, when  he  received  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood from  the  hands  of  Charts.  From  this 
time  he  generally  passed  by  the  title  which  he 
has  made  so  famous,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  young- 
er, or  the  more  formal  one  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
of  Raby  Castle,  knight.t 

Still  no  movement  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
newly-appointed  minister  of  co-operation  in  the 
principles  of  the  government.  He  was  frequent- 
ly observed,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  society  of 
Pym  and  Hampden,  and  it  is  a  remark  of  Clar- 
endon that  at  this  time  **  nothing  was  concealed 
from  him,  though  it  is  believed  that  he  commu- 
nicated his  own  thoughts  to  vefy  few."  He 
was  waiting  his  time,  now  very  near. 

In  November,  1640,  again  elected  for  the 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-HullySir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger  sat  down  at  Westminster,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ever-memorable  Long  Parliament. 
From  that  instant 'his  course  was  plain,  and 
never  swerved  from.  **  In  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Parliament,"  says  one  who  had  watched 
him  well,  the  honest  and  able  Ludlow,  *«  he  was 
elected  to  serve  his  country  anoong  them,  with- 
out the  least  application  on  his  part  to  that  end ; 
and  in  this  station,  he  soon  made  appear  how  ca- 
pable he  was  of  managing  great  affaire,  possess- 
ing, in  the  highest  perfection,  a  quick  and  ready 
apprehension,  a  strong  and  tenacious  memory,  a 
profound  and  penetrating  judgment,  a  just  and 
noble  eloquence,  with  an  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ner of  speaking.  To  these  were  added  a  sin- 
gular zeal  and  affection  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  resolution  and  courage 
not  to  be  shaken  or  diverted  from  the  public 
service,  "t  Soon,  indeed,  were  these  great 
characteristics  made  manifest. 


*  Vol.  i.,  338.  t  Anthony  A  Wood,  hi.,  57f. 

t  I  nfty  in  this  plac*  •abjoin  what  u  Mid  of  hia  fvaaral 
omidmct  Mneefimraid,  in  the  axtraoidiaary  **  life**  l>y  SikMw 
*'This  worthy  patriot  waa  freelj  choMn,  withont  anj  aackr 
ing  or  hit,  to  terva  aa  a  burgeai  for  the  town  of  Kingatim* 
■poo'HuU,  in  that  I*ariiameat  which  aal  dowa  Nofanbar 
I,  1040.  Aboat  thirteau  jraari  did  ha  indafatigahly  laboor 
tbarain  for  hia  eoantiy^a  raliof,  againit  vanifeA  oppraaaiona 
and  pnblie  gnoTanoaa  that  wara  apon  it,  and  wallnigli  tarn 
yaari  mora  ha  hath  patienUj  auffcrcd,  aa  aithai  a  oaakaa 
or  pamicions  paiaoD,  bacanw  of  hia  daatructiTa  roaatitatioa 
to  tha  paaea  and  intaiaat  of  tjnnny.  During  tha  Long 
ParliaoMnt,  ha  waa  naaallj  m  aagagad  for  tha  pnblie,  m 
tha  Hoaaa  aad  aavaral  oomaaiktaaa,  Irom  aarij  in  tha  Boming 
till  vary  hUa  at  night,  tha.t  ha  had  aeaiea  anj  kiaarc  to  aat 
hia  brand,  eoaTaraa  with  hia  naartat  ralatiooa,  or  at  all  t* 
Bund  hia  fanuW  allaira.  Wava  I  indaad  fnraiahad  with  tha 
I  of  tha  leamad.  tha  pan  of  a  rand/  wriiar,  I  shonld 
it  adviaafala  to  kt  tha  niafnhiaaa  and  annoaaa  of  hb 
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His  condoct  in  tbe  iffair  of  Lord  Strafford's 
thai  has  been  illaded  to  in  a  prpTioos  memoir.* 
He  furnished  the  most  material  eride nee  against 
the  earl      The  circomsuoce  mar  be   stated 
liere  in  the  words  which,  according  to  Clare n- 
ton,  were  used  br  Pjul  m  describing  it  to  the 
Rouse  of  Commons.     -*  That,  mow  monihs  he- 
ftn  the  ftc^anuif  of  tkiM  ParixMmtnt.  he  had  r'w- 
iied  young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  eldest  son  to  the 
Kcretary,  who  was  then  newly  recorered  from 
iBigoe  :  that  they  being  together,  and  ctmdoltnp 
^  $mi  eomdttion  of  the  hnritm,  by  reason  of  the 
aiBT  lUegal  taxes  and  pressures.  Sir  Harry 
teU  him.  if  he  woaM  call  upon  him  the  next 
dir.  he  woold  show  him  somewhat  that  would 
lire  huD  much  trooble.  and  inform  him  what 
eoansels  wexe  like  to  be  followed  to  the  rain 
of  the  kingdom :  for  that  he  had.  in  perusal  of 
aome  of  his  father's  papers,  accidentally  met 
*ith  the  result  of  the  cabinet  council  upon  the 
dasolation  of  the  last  Parliament,  which  com- 
prehended the  resolutions  then  taken.     The 
next  day  he  showed  him  a  little  paper  of  the 
secretary's  own  writing,  in  which  was  contain- 
ed the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  results  of  sev- 
eral discoarses  made  by  sereral  counsellors. 
With  sereml  hieroglyphics,  which  sufficiently 
expressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  discour- 
les  were  made.    The  matter  was  of  so  tran- 
Kendent  a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodi- 
poos  with  reference  to  the  Commonwealth, 
that  be  desired  he  might  take  a  copy  of  it. 
which  the  young  gentleman  would  by  no  means 
eoasent  to,  fearing  it  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
his  father.     But  when  he  (Mr.  Pym)  informed 
him  that  it  was  of  extreme  consequence  to  the 
kingdom,  and  that  a  time  might  probably  come 
when  the  discovery  of  this  might  be  a  sovereign 
■eans  to  preserve  both  church  and  state,  he 
was  contented  that  Mr.  Pym  should  take  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  did  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  and,  having  examined  it  together,  deliv- 
ered the  original  again  to  Sir  Henry  Vane.**t 

This  famous  paper,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  repeat  in  this  place,  contained  old  Vane's 
notes  of  a  council,  at  which  Strafford  had  rec- 
Muneaded  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  army  to 
Rdoce  England  to  obedience.  When  they  were 
produced  by  Pym  in  Westminster  Hall,  an  px- 
traordinary  sensation  was  created,   and   the 


_  I  all  aloBf  that  FmiiaiDent.  till  furriblT  dis- 
Mlwid,  (pMlt  for  themielvM.  That  race  of  artion  beinr 
taa,  aot  withoat  noch  ctnintlinf ,  ctrntraJirtKni,  and  nm- 
*i*pMta  the  while,  ha  oomet  to  hit  laflennn:  icriM*.  He  waa 
tK  acvcral  yean  rejected,  peraecated,  and  impnaoned  bj 
hM  apoaiaciaed  fricnda,  that  had  gtme  to  the  houae  tif  God 
n  eMMpaaj  wiih  hiai,  who  at  leofth,  to  complete  their  per- 
■mttiaf  wofk  apon  him,  delircred  him  np,  to  he  hunted  to 
4aaU  bj  hu  profaaaed  foea,  enemiea  t4  all  n^hteouaneaa, 
€od^  aad  ■aa*B  too.**  *  Life  of  StrafTiml.  p.  1S5. 

t  Ckraadaa**  Hiftory,  i.,  IffMOO.  Oifurd  ed.  of  1626. 
h  ia  aa  aztnonliiiarjr  inataace  of  Mr.  D'braeh'H  foriretfal- 
M«,  whaia  hia  Tioleat  partialitiea  iatrude,  that  in  charac- 
Mraiaf  tka  alateBeat  in  the  text  aa  an  artfully-tamed  par- 

Svfot  mp  to  iDfer  that  there  waa  **bo  premediUted 
a  Chit  caaa  between  the  Vanea  to  rerenfe  a  family 
afaiaal  Strnflbrd  (a  charfe  which  the  Royalist  wn- 
lin  an  vtfj  foad  of),  ha  endeaToura  to  caat  donbt  and  re- 
F*wk  Wfam  the  aUcfatioM  of  the  ''aerere  indiapoaition** 
if  tha  jraaagar  Vaaa,  and  hia  alleged  **  relueunce"  in  auf- 
faiar  rym  la  taha  a  copy,  by  layinf  that  he  can  find  ao 
wmharilj  for  thtM  ezeaptinf  in  Bndie'a  Hiatnry  of  the 
Mt^ah  Banira !  »  Mr.  Bradia,"  lamarU  Mr.  D'laraeli,  «•  ia 
■y  aalff  aattanly  ibr  Ihii  Maument  !**  Tet  Carendon  ranat 
kwt  bnaa  tavpcd  o*ar.  page  by  page,  aentence  by  aentence, 
««k  iaflaila  aad  moal  eahoqa  laal  by  Mr.  D*laf»eli !  Clar- 
•■iaa  ■  tha  vary  lut  tm  which  tha 


cause  of  Strafford  was.  for  the  first  time,  felt  to 
be  hopeless.  It  is.  perhaps,  worth  while  adding 
the  sequel  of  the  scene  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  Pym's  announcement,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  rests  on  no  better  authority 
than  Clarendon's.  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  youoger, 
he  says,  rose  after  Mr.  Pym,  corroborated  his 
statement,  and  added  "  that  his  father,  being  in 
the  North  with  the  king  the  summer  before, 
had  sent  up  his  keys  to  his  secretary,  then  at 
Whitehall,  and  had  written  to  him  (his  son) 
that  he  should  take  from  hun  those  keys  which 
opened  his  boxes  where  his  writings  and  eri- 
dences  of  his  land  were,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  cause  an  assurance  to  be  perfected  which 
concerned  his  wife ;  and  that  he  baring  peru- 
sed those  eridences.  and  despatched  what  de- 
pended thereupon,  had  the  curiosity  to  desire 
to  see  what  was  in  a  red  Telret  cabinet  which 
stood  with  the  other  boxes,  and  thereupon  re- 
quired the  key  of  that  cabinet  from  the  secre- 
tary, as  if  he  still  wanted  somewhat  towards 
the  business  his  father  had  directed;  and  so, 
having  gotten  that  key.  he  found,  among  other 
papers,  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pym,  which 
made  that  impression  in  him,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  communicate  it 
to  some  person  of  better  judgment  than  him- 
self, who  might  be  more  able  to  prerent  the 
mischiefs  that  were  threatened  therein,  and  so 
showed  it  to  .Mr.  Pym.  and  being  confirmed  by 
him  that  the  seasonable  discovery  thereof  might 
do  no  less  than  preserve  the  kingdom,  had  con- 
sented that  he  should  take  a  copy  thereof, 
which  to  his  knowledge  he  had  faithfully  done, 
and  thereupon  had  laid  the  original  in  its  prop- 
er place  again,  in  the  red  velvet  cabinet.  He 
said  he  knew  this  discovery  would  prove  little 
less  than  his  ruin  in  the  good  opinion  of  hia 
father ;  but.  having  been  provoked  by  the  ten- 
derness of  Ins  conscience  towards  his  common 
parent,  his  country,  to  trespass  against  his 
natural  father,  he  hoped  he  should  find  compas- 
sion from  that  House,  though  he  had  little  hopes 
of  pardon  elsewhere."  The  elder  Vane,  who 
had,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene,  shown 
extraordinary  symptoms  of  pa<n  and  vexation, 
now  rose,  remarked  severely  on  the  conduct 
of  his  son,  and  added  "  that  it  was  true,  being 
in  the  North  with  the  king,  and  that  unfortu- 
nate son  of  his  having  married  a  virtuous  gen- 
tlewoman, daughter  to  a  worthy  member  then 
present,  to  whom  there  was  somewhat  in  jus- 
tice and  honour  due.  which  was  not  suffii':t'r.i- 
ly  settled,  he  had  sent  his  keys  to  his  socrt  :j  *. 
not  well  knowing  in  what  box  tho  mAi*:-*! 
writings  lay.  and  directed  him  to  suif«'r  h.»  »>•*. 
to  look  after  those  evidences  ^hv^  «r:^ 
necessary ;  that  by  this  occasion,  it  si»vnw\*. 
those  papers  had  been  exammcNl  ars*;  .v*vj«.\i 
which  had  begot  much  of  this  trvs'S'^  •  '»>-» 
scene,  adds  Clarendon.  who*f*  »>>  tv;  i>.\>..^>, 
out  is  to  leave  an  imprt***Ma  i>.a»  *V  «k-.»^i 
Vane  had  secretly  suppli«Ni  ih#  ?x»i^""a  u*  X>« 
son  for  the  mere  punn^s**  o:  ?rM':-.|j.?Ht  >■  ="'^*  *•' 
of  a  private  spleen  against  Si!a:^;h\*..  •  »a*  »^* 
well  acted,  with  such  I^»**^vn  *nsl  pv<^trii««  V 
tween  the  father  and  tht*  ***n  »Nai  'wsiv*  >s^>i\nV 
es  were  made  in  ivuiim*Ko.«»:oa  *\i  iV  <\^«- 
science,  integriiv,  and  uhmh  »^  ih«*  wwju  «*«^ 
and  a  motion  made    ihAt  i^e  tAXtktt  m\t^  K> 
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enjoined  by  the  House  to  be  friends  with  his 
son  ;'  but  for  some  time  there  was,  in  public,  a 
great  distance  observed  between  them."  The 
distance  which  was  observed  between  them  is 
spoken  of  by  other  writers,  of  better  faith  and 
purer  purpose  than  Clarendon,  as  the  result  of 
sincere  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
Vane  at  the  course  to  which  his  son  had  now 
irrevocably  pledged  himself;  and  of  the  exact 
truth  of  the  details  given  in  the  preceding 
speeches,  no  writer  of  authority  has  ventured 
to  express  a  doubt.*  The  only  remaining  mat- 
ter that  is  in  any  way  questionable  may  be  safe- 
ly left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader — whether 
young  Vane  was  strictly  authorized  in  the  step 
he  took,  upon  discovering,  by  the  indulgence 
of  a  pardonable  curiosity,  the  memorable  paper 
in  question.  Not  only,  it  appears  to  me,  was 
he  fully  justified  in  the  course  he  followed,  but 
none  other  was  open  to  him,  save  at  the  peril 
of  betraying  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
So  it  was  considered  then  by  the  most  rigidly 
conscientious  men,t  and  so  all  right-judging 
men  must  consider  it  now.  The  truth  of  the 
contents  of  that  memorable  paper  is  not  dispu- 
ted by  Clarendon  himself,  and  was  confirmed 
oy  the  evidence  of  Northumberland  and  Bristol, 
and  even  of  Usher  and  Juxon.t 

In  every  great  measure  of  the  Commons  the 
name  of  the  younger  Vane  now  prominently 
appears ;  and,  pending  the  trial  of  Strafford,  he 
had  carried  up  the  impeachment^  which  dis- 
abled the  power  of  Laud,  the  once  terrible  ene- 
my of  toleration.  In  all  matters  of  religious 
reform  he  more  especially  distinguished  him- 
self :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of 
the  famous  *•  root  and  branch"  petition  against 
prelacy ;  in  the  committee  of  which  Hyde  was 
chainnau  he  spoke  w^ith  masterly  effect  in  fa- 
vour of  the  l)ill  against  episcopal  government ;  II 
and  when  tue  famous  Assembly  of  Divines  as- 
sembled at  Westminster  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
being  requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  one  of  its  lay 
members,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuously 
eminent  in  the  consultations  of  that  most  grave 
and  learned  body,T  not  only  by  his  theological 
attainments,  but  by  the  singular  subtlety  and 
skill  with  which  he  addressed  them  to  the 
loftier  purposes  of  government ;  and,  in  the 


*  Whitelocke,  who  wu  iAtimately  acqaainted  with  all  the 
circamfltance*.  and  by  no  means  a  Tiolent  enemy  to  Strafford, 
or  a  violent  friend  to  the  Vanei,  distinctly  corrolMirates  ev- 
ery part  of  Pym*a  statement.  '*Senretanr  Vane  being  out 
of  town,  sent  a  letter  to  his  son,  Sir  Henry  Vann  the  younger, 
then  in  London,  with  the  key  of  his  study,  for  his  son  to 
look  in  his  cabinet  for  some  papers  there  to  send  to  his  fa- 
ther.  The  son  looking  over  many  papers,  among  them 
alijrhted  upon  these  notes,  which  being  of  so  great  concern, 
ment  to  the  public,  and  declaring  so  much  against  the  Earl 
of  Siraffbrd,  he  held  himself  bound  in  duty  and  conscience 
to  discover  them.  lie  showed  them  to  Mr.  Py»,  who  urged 
him  and  prevailed  with  him  that  they  might  be  made  use 
of  in  the  evidence  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  as  being 
must  material  and  of  great  consequence  in  relation  to  that 
businpM.**— Afemoriai*,  April  19,  1041. 

t  The  old  covenanter  Baillie  describes  young  Vane*s  con- 
duct throughout  with  fervent  praise,  and  says  his  manner 
was  remarkable,  and  that  of  a  most  **  gracious  youth." 

t  See  Ilallam's  Const.  Hist.,  ii.,  145  (note). 

if  See  Laud's  Diary— Rushwoith's  Collections,  iii.,  1087. 

U  The  report  which  remains  of  this  speech  is  obviously 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  bat  is  given,  as  it  stands  in 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  in  the  appendix  (D)  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

.  IT  Biog.  Orit,  art.  Vane,  vi.,  3991 ;  and  Mt  8oobeU*s  Col- 
MctioaofActa,  p.4S. 


faith  of  those  opinions  which  have  already  re- 
ceived such  striking  illustration  in  these  pagea, 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  more  sectarian  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  associating  with  the 
popular  principle  in  civil  afl^airs,  an  extreme 
and  universal  toleration  of  religioos  diflerences. 
In  this  noble  policy,  by  his  powers  of  irresisti- 
ble persuasion,  he  eventually  won  orer  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  men.* 

The  progress  of  public  affairs,  up  to  the 
erection  of  Charles's  standard  at  Nottingham, 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  memoir  of 
Pym.  The  extraordinary  legislative  achieve- 
ments that  had  already  distinguished  the  hither- 
to short  existence  of  this  immortal  ParliauMnt 
shed  no  small  portion  of  their  lustre  on  the 
name  of  the  younger  Vane.  In  the  impeach- 
ments which  broke  down  the  terrible  power  of 
Strafford  and  of  Laud,  and  which  disabled  for- 
ever such  men  as  Bishop  Wren,  Bishop  Pierce, 
Secretary  Windebank,  Lord-keeper  Finch,  and 
the  slavish  judges  of  ship-money,  their  meaner 
associates,  young  Vane  had  made  his  powers 
conspicuous.  In  the  triennial  bill,  the  consti- 
tutional settlement  of  taxation,  the  destruction 
of  despotic  courts,  the  abolition  of  the  king's 
prerogative  of  dissolution,  in  all  those  potent 
measures  which,  with  a  terrible  hand,  had 
driven  out  from  the  English  government  *'  evil 
counsellors,  profligate  judges,  arrogant  Uehops, 
and  sycophant  churchmen,"  young  Vane  Ind 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  man  from  whom 
be  had  received  his  first  political  lessons,  and 
on  whose  pure  and  lofty  principles,  on  whose 
long  life  devoted  with  unequalled  fidelity  and 
virtue  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  desired 
to  model  his  own.  The  period  to  Pym's  exer* 
tions  was  fast  arriving,  but  they  had  found 
their  worthiest  "  supplement  and  completion" 
in  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vanc.t 

When  the  final  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  he 
surrendered  the  patent  of  ofllce  he  held  from 
Charles,  but  he  was  reappointed  treasurer  of 


*  Clarendon  (vol.  v.,  p.  15,  10)  speaks  of  th«  KTOwiaf  ii 
flaence  of  the  Independents  in  the  Assembly  of  DtTincSk 

t  In  the  discussions  respectinr  the  comnuuid  of  tho  ni 
litia,  which  immediately  led  to  the  civil  war,  Vi 
remarkable  activity  and  determination  ;  and  a 
ecdote  is  told  by  Echard  (p.  537)  on  that  bead,  which^ 
out  vouching  for  its  authenticity,  it  may  be  worth  whila  to 
subjoin.  He  took  it,  he  says,  **  from  an  anoayaoai  writar 
of  noted  curiosity  and  rrputation."  It  oocorrod  ob  tbo  oa> 
casion  t^  the  last  message  from  the  Parliament  raapaetwy 
the  militia,  delivered  to  the  kiag  at  Theobalds,  and  M  wkioi 
he  returned  the  passionate  and  6ery  answer  which  fivrfawia 
all  farther  accommodation.  Young  Vane  was  ono  of  tlM 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  appointed  to  deliver  tha  ■••- 
sage.  The  answer,  says  Eichard,  "  being  suddenly  and  with 
unusual  quickness  spoken  by  the  king,  they  w«r»  much 
daunted ;  and  presently  retirnl  themselves  to  take  intoooo- 
sideration  the  terms  of  it,  that  there  might  be  no  dillimaea 
in  the  reporting  it  to  the  several  honsas.  As  aoua  ••  th* 
committee  was  set,  the  Earl  of  Newport  callod  out  him 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  speak  with  hiai,  wto 
apeedily  returned  with  this  acouant  from  the  Eail  of  n«w- 
port,  *  That  the  king  wss  then  too  pressed  to  giva  a  mam 
satisfactory  answer ;  but  that  ha  was  can6dent  thtfy  aboaU 
have  such  a  one,  if  they  would  but  defer  their  dapartur 
a  small  time.*  To  this  the  whole  company  aeened  tu  as 
with  much  cheerfnlnesa,  when  suddenly  yooag  Sir  Hennr 
Vane,  a  dark  enemy  to  all  arcummndatioa,  decluad  hinaalf 
to  wonder  at  it,  and  said,  '  Is  there  any  perarm  hew  who 
can  undertake  to  know  the  Parliamcnt'a  miBd ;  wbetWr 
this  which  we  have,  or  that  which  is  called  a  mora  9^i»fmo- 
lory  aM«w*r,  will  be  more  pleaainf  to  the  Hooaea?  For  ax 
part,  1  cannot ;  and  if  there  be  any  that  can,  lat  him  apeak.' 
To  this  no  man  was  so  bold  aa  to  give  an  anawor :  uid  ao, 
having  agreed  upon  their  report,  they  departed;  whick 
shows  how  aaailj  one  aabtle  iu<dispoaedMnatt  nay  orar- 
thruw  ■  gvneral  good  iBtantifla.**-— (r.  AST,  998.) 
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-Jm  navy  by  the  Parliament;  and  its  duties, 
nhicfa  he  had  before  transacted  jointly  with  Sir 
William  Russel,  were  now  committed  to  him 
a]Mie.*     Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time 
treasurer  to  the  army.    The  orderly  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  Parliament  required  these  ap- 
pojotineats  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  mem- 
orable characteristica  of  the  time,  that  it  was 
only  ia  such  cases  of  absolute  necessity  that 
joj   appointments  by  the   Parliament   were 
maide.     Those  particulars  only  were  meddled 
with  that  were  indispensable  to  the  objects 
they  had  in  Tiew,  and  everything  else  was  left 
aa  it  stcxML 

A,  memorable  circumstance  is  to  be  noted  in 
connexion  with  this  reappointment.    The  fees 
of  Vaoe's  office  were  great  in  the  time  of  peace, 
but  in  war  he  had  found  them  enormous.    They 
Are  stated  by  many  writers  to  have  been  little 
le«9  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. t 
Yet  now,  on  surrendering  the  patent  which  he 
had  received  for  life  from  Charles  I.  (and  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  do  so,  White- 
locket  tells  us,  the  House  passed  an  ordinance 
ax  bis  own  earnest  request),  he  stipulated,  in 
regard  to  the  great  necessities  of  his  country, 
that  a  thousand  a  year  should  be  secured  to 
the  deputy  who  executed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  the  ofice  ("an  agent  he  had  bred  up  to  tlie 
bnsiness**),  and  that  the  rest  of  its  emoluments 
Bbould  be  paid  in  to  the  public  treasury.    From 
this  rare  and  most  virtuous  act  of  self-denial 
W9  date  the  method  of  a  fixed  salary,  which 
was  afterward  continued  in  that  office.    Of  its 
author,  who  practised  many  more  such  actions,^ 
most  truly  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  was 
no  leas  superior  to  the  allurements  of  ambition  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  entire 
absence  of  such  views  that  another  person  in 
the  sequel  (Cromwell),  "fitted  better  for  the 
rude  intercourse  and  ihe  sordid  dispositions  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,**  got  the  start  of  him  in 
tbe  political  race.     In  goodness,  in  real  great- 
ness. Vane  had  the  advantage  still. 

The  severe  reverses  suffered  by  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  second  year  of  the  civil  war 
are  known  to  the  reader. II  Hampden  slain,  the 
strength  of  Pym  declining  with  almost  every 
hour,  tbe  train  of  disasters  which  had  followed 
each  other  upon  the  field— everything  seemed 
to  render  it  not  impossible  to  the  superficial 


•  JovmalBof  AuKoMtmO.  IMS. 

*  Sm  Biocr^m  BriUnnicm,  vi.,  3091 ;  Ludlofw't  Me- 
•nn,  li.,  Ill ;  Uulliiu'a  PMnge  (art.  Karl  of  Darlinfton), 
T.,  103.  X  .Hemoriali,  p.  SSt. 

^  **  Ib  ih*  befinninf  of  that  aipeiiiive  war  (aa  anwillinf 
to  taako  »  praj  of  hia  cooDlry*8  neceaviliea),  hi;  reiiipned  hia 
tnaavraiBbip  for  tbe  navy,  caasinf  the  cuatonmry  duoa  of 
tkal  ofl&oe  to  be  oooTertud  into  a  aalary  of  a  thoonand  per 
mmm.  The  bare  poundage  of  all  ezpeuaei  that  way,  which 
w  tiawn  of  peace  came  to  about  three  thoaaand,  wuuld  havo 
BaiMme4  to  near  twenty  thoaaand  bj  the  year  during  the 
vir  with  HoUmnd.  Were  his  peraona)  circumaianrea,  and 
tteecNMlitiaa  of  hia  family  affkira  at  that  aeaaon  and  lince, 
«■!  known,  it  would  render  thia  piece  of  aelf-drnial  the 
Bare  MaoMnble.  Soaoe  inconsiderable  matter,  without  his 
■MkiBf ,  waa  nlloCted  to  him  by  the  Parliameut  in  lieu  thero- 
•f.  He  had  nlao  long  before  thia.  upon  the  self-denying-  or- 
Anaaee  (Imie  obaerved  by  others),  refunded  five-and-twen- 
Vf  hnndivd  pooads  for  public  naea,  beinf  the  moiety  of  his 
nespttttoa  in  the  said  oAce  from  such  time  as  the  Parlia- 
■eat  had  made  him  aole  treaaursr.  who,  beftnre  the  war, 
VIS  joiiMd  with  aaother  person."  Such  is  the  mention  of 
Bsae  of  ibeee  arts  of  true  patrioliam  b^  Vane*a  intimate 
friend,  Sikea,  who  hnd  the  beat  opportonitiea  of  knowing  all 
thi  cireiinatnw9aa,nBd  of  npprsantingthe  eitent  of  the  no* 
fahnlMwid.  TBm  Liiiiof  Pya,^tt»-t». 


observer  that  the  Parliament  might  soon  be 
laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  Yet  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  men  on  whom  the 
chief  conduct  of  affairs  had  now  devolved,  the 
Vanes,  the  Cromwells,  the  Martens,  the  St. 
Johns,  ever  for  an  instant  seemed  to  dread 
this,  or  lost  even  momentarily  their  presence 
of  mind,  or  any  of  tlie  resources  which  depend 
on  that  greatest  endowment  of  statesmen. 
They  had  a  glorious  faith  in  the  cause  they  had 
embarked  in,  and  they  knew  the  wonderful  aid 
which,  in  the  very  last  resort,  might  still  be  re- 
lied on  in  such  a  cause.  The  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  a  country  is  never  to  be  despaired 
of.  Even  at  this  time  in  question,  when  brill- 
iant  successes  waited  on  Charles,  the  aston- 
ishing power  of  the  Parliamentarians  appeared 
to  guaranty  a  certainty  of  ultimate  victory  on 
their  side.  They  would  not  be  defeated.  Bands 
and  regiments  iii  armed  men  sprang  up  in  suc- 
cession as  if  out  of  the  earth.  '*  The  fervour 
and  determination  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  was  so  intense  as  to  assume,  in  a 
groat  degree,  the  features  of  gayety  and  hilarity. 
The  sentiments  of  the  adverse  party,  arising 
from  an  implicit  veneration  fur  monarchical  in- 
stitutions, or  bent  to  take  a  prey,  could  not  en- 
ter into  rivalship  with  the  emotions  of  men, 
and  in  some  measure  of  women,  engrossed  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion,  and  fighting  for 
everything  that  elevates  the  human  heart,  and 
makes  life  worth  the  possessing."  They  shrank 
abashed  from  the  comparison. 

For  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  hour, 
however,  one  expedient,  it  was  evident,  must 
now  be  adopted.  Scotland  had  been  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  the  English  quarrel,  in  which 
it  was  well  known  she  sympathized  (for  it  was 
in  its  material  features  the  same  as  that  she 
herself  had  been  so  recently  and  so  success- 
fully engaged  in),  and  to  which,  indeed,  she  had 
openly  manifested  no  slight  leaning.  But  up 
to  this  time  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish patriots  withheld  them,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, from  claiming  her  assistance.  Had  it 
been  possible,  they  would  still  have  desired  to* 
engage  no  distant  party  in  this  great  domestic 
struggle ;  but  when  the  present  unexpected 
crisis  arrived,  which  involved  the  possible  de- 
feat of  the  liberal  cause  in  England,  and,  Iqr 
consequence,  its  imminent  endangerment  in  the 
neighbour  countries,  these  considerations  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
ment resolved  upon  an  embassy  to  the  North, 
to  bring  the  Scottish  nation  into  the  field. 

The  conduct  of  this  enibassiy  was  a  matter 
of  the  highest  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Scots 
were  known  to  be  bigoted  to  their  own  per- 
suasions of  narrow  and  exclusive  church  gov- 
ernment, while  the  greatest  men  of  the  English 
Parliament  had  proclaimed  the  sacred  maxim 
that  every  man  who  worshipped  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  state.  But  these  men. 
Vane,  Cromwell,  Marten,  and  St.  John,  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  common  cause  had  brought 
them  into  the  acknowledged  position  of  leaders 
and  directors  of  affiiirs,  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  party  who 
were  their  superiors  in  number  were  as  bigoted 
to  the  most  exclusive  principles  of  Presbyteii- 
anism  as  the  Scots  themselves.    Denzil  HoUw 
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Btood  at  the  head  of  this  inferior  class  of  patri- 
ots ;  Glyn,  the  recorder  of  London,  and  May- 
nard,  were  among  its  ablest  supporters.  Waller 
and  Massey  in  the  army,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton 
and  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  ranged  themselves 
under  the  same  banners ;  and  the  celebrated 
Prynne,  and  Clement  Walker,  his  inseparable 
and  not  less  libellous  associate,  were  "  flaming 
Presbyterians."  The  most  eminent  of  the  Par- 
liamentary nobility,  particularly  Northumber- 
land, Essex,  and  Manchester,  belonged  also  to 
this  body ;  while  the  London  clergy,  and  the 
metropolis  itself,  were  almost  entirely  Presby- 
terian. These  things  considered,  there  was, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
party,  backed  by  the  Scots,  and  supported  with 
a  Scottish  army,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  advocates  of  free  conscience, 
and  **  set  up  a  tyranny  not  less  to  be  deplored 
than  that  of  Laud  and  his  hierarchy,  which  had 
proved  one  of  the  main  occasions  of  bringing 
on  the  war."*  Yet,  opposing  to  all  this  danger 
only  their  own  high  purposes  and  dauntless 
courage,  the  smaller  party  of  more  consummate 
statesmen  were  the  first  to  propose  the  em- 
bassy to  Scotland. 

*'  The  idea  of  such  an  embassy,"  says  Mr. 
Godwin,  "had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
lifetime  of  Hampden  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1643,  the  commissioners  set  out  from  London. 
They  were  four ;  and  the  man  principally  con- 
fided in  among  them  was  Vane.  He  indeed 
was  the  individual  best  qualified  to  succeed 
Hampden  as  a  counsellor  in  the  arduous  strug- 
gle in  which  the  nation  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged. In  subtlety  of  intellect  and  dexterity 
of  negotiation  he  was  inferior  to  none ;  and  the 
known  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  and 
his  superiority  to  the  vulgar  temptations  of 
gain,  gave  him  the  greatest  authority. **t  It  is 
worth  notice,  that  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  Vane  set  out  for  Scotland,  St.  John  was 
named  to  be  added  as  a  member  to  the  com- 
mittee of  government,  commonly  called  the 
^  committee  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and 
*  this  has  suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  select- 
ed as  a  person  on  whom  Vane  could  peculiarly 
depend.  The  shortsighted  Presbyterians  knew 
not  the  formidable  power  insensibly  making 
head  against  them. 

Clarendon,  while  he  eulogizes  Vane^s  genius 
in  describing  this  embassy,  uses  all  his  insidi- 
ous artifice  to  blacken  its  motives  and  its  char- 
acter :  "  Sir  Harry  Vane,*'  he  says,  "  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  therefore  the  others 
need  not  be  named,  since  he  wu  all  in  any  busi- 
ness vfhere  others  were  joined  with  him.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  a  pleasant 
wit,  a  great  understanding,  which  pierced  into 
and  discerned  the  purposes  of  other  men  with 
wonderful  sagacity,  while  he  had  himself  vul- 
turn  c/aiMum,  that  no  man  could  make  a  guess 
of  what  he  intended.  He  was  of  a  temper  not 
to  be  moved,  and  of  rare  dissimulation,  and 
could  comply  when  it  was  not  seasonable  to  contra- 
dict, without  losing  ground  by  the  condescension ; 
and  if  he  were  not  superior  to  Mr.  Hampden, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  other  man  in  all  mysteri- 
ous artifices.  There  need  no  more  be  said  of 
his  ability  than  that  he  was  chosen  to  cozen 

*  Godwin's  Hist,  of  Coo.,  i.,  176. 
tHitt.ofCoB.,i.,lSl. 


and  deceive  a  whole  nation,  who  eieel  in  craft 
and  cunning,  which  he  did  with  notabte  preg- 
nancy and  dexterity,  and  prevailed  with  a  peo- 
ple, that  could  not  otherwise  be  prevailed  upon 
than  by  advancing  their  idol  Presbytery,  to 
sacrifice  their  peace,  their  interest,  and  their 
faith  to  the  erecting  a  power  and  authority  that 
resolved  to  persecute  Presbytery  to  an  extir- 
pation, and  Tery  near  brought  their  parpoee  to 
pass.* 

A  serious  difliculty  occurred  in  Vane's  de- 
parture from  London.  He  was  obliged,  with 
the  other  commissioners,  to  proceed  for  Seot» 
land  by  sea,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  temporary  aa- 
cendency  of  the  Eari  of  Newcastle  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  was  dismissed  in  London  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  did  not  reach  Edinbnrafa 
before  the  9th  of  August  following,  t  Thoa  for 
twenty  days  he  was  perhaps  out  of  the  reaeh 
of  any  intelligence  respecting  the  aflaira  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  was  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war ;  the 
period  in  which  there  was,  for  the  moment,  the 
greatest  appearance  that  Charles  woold  gain 
decisively  the  advantage  over  the  Parliament, 
and  be  able  effectually  to  extinguish  the  canaa 
of  liberty  in  this  country.  Vane  had  aailed  to 
negotiate  an  aid  for  the  English  Lqgialatnra 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  their  prince,  and 
it  was  not  certain  that  the  first  news  that  woold 
reach  him  when  he  entered  the  harbour  ofLeith 
might  not  be  that  he  had  no  constituents  to 
represent.  In  these  anxious  and  critical  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Godwin  has  speculated  oa 
the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  resolntiona. 
*<  During  this  suspense,"  says  that  historian, 
**  he  seems  to  have  preserved  all  his  aerenitj. 
He  did  not  believe  that,  judged  as  the  cause  of 
Charles  had  been,  and  condemned  by  the  moat 
sober  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  people  of 
England,  it  would  be  possible  to  pot  down  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  He  persuaded  himself  that, 
even  if  the  CavaKers  gained  possession  of  the 
metropolis  and  dispersed  the  Parliament,  their 
triumph  would  be  short.  And  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  he  was  sustained  through  all  by  the 
▼erdict  of  his  conscience,  and  the  holy  aral  he 
enteruined  for  a  cause  which,  as  he  believed, 
comprised  in  it  everything  that  was  valuabia  to 
the  existence  of  man." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Edinborgfa  the 
negotiation  commenced,  and  what  Vane  aeema 
to  have  anticipated  at  once  occurred.  The 
Scots  offered  their  assistance  heartily  on  the 
sole  condition  of  an  adhesion  to  the  Souttiah 
religious  system  on  the  part  of  England.  AiP 
ter  many  long  and  very  warm  debates,  in  which 
Vane  held  to  one  firm  policy  from  the  first,  e 
solemn  covenant  was  proposed,  which  Vane 
insisted  should  be  named  **  a  solemn  leojgne  and 
covenant,"  while  certain  words  were  inserted 
in  it  on  his  subsequent  motion,  to  which  he  f 
also  adhered  with  immovable  constancy 4  and 


*  Vol.  IT.,  p.  S9S. 

t  Other  MMSounU  lUto  the  7th.  8m  BIqf .  BriL,  H, 
S091 :  and  Ruhwortb,  ▼.,  406. 

I  I  tubjoiD  ma  accoaBt  of  Uiom  dohates  from  Eduud,  who 
nayariives  authoritioa,  aad  it  tbarafora  aakiom  lo  be  ivliad 
on.  Tlie  apirit  attaniited  to  be  fixed  ua  Vane  in  the  praa- 
ent  aoooont  it  neraly  a  paltry  iniution  of  Clarendon ;  b«t 
the  facta  mar  be  correct  enoofh:  ''The  auin  of  it  «■• 
manaffed  bjr  tbn  avperior  oomiaf  and  aiitfice  of  Sir  Haaiy 
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tfcieh  had  the  effect  of  learing  open  to  the 

fmt  party  in  England,  to  whose  interests  he 

■as  dcToced,  that  last  hberty  of  conscience 

which  man  should  never  sarrender,  and  which 

te  bad  from  the  first  resolred  that  nothing  in 

^_    this  agreement   shonkl  ezclusively  withhold 

r  I   them  from.      In  the  clause  relating  to  the 

:jf   "preaerration  of  the  king's  person,"  he  insert- 

I   ed  the  words  **  in  presenration  of  the  laws  of 

#    the  land  and  liberty  of  the  subject  ;"•  and  by 

r     a  aimple  phrase  in  the  memorable  article  rela- 

ting  to  religion,  effected  a  saying  retreat  for 

the  aopportera  of  a  just  toleration. 

The  treacheroDs  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  were  equally  foiled  on  this  reroark- 
aMe  occasion  by  Vane.    He  and  some  of  his 
brocfaer  Royalists  had  secretly  stimulated  the 
more  enthusiastic  Corenanters  to  stickle  for 
extreme  conditions.    They  insisted,  in  conse- 
qaenee,  according  to  Clarendon,  on  a  commit- 
tee to  be  selected  from  the  Parliament  of  both 
kzngdains,  to  whom  was  to  be  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  war :  it  was  imagined  that  the 
pride  of  the  English  nation  would  nerer  sub- 
seribe  to  this  stipulation.   The  friends  of  Ham- 
ikon  were  completely  outwitted  here,  as  on 
every  other  point.    Vane  offered  no  objection, 
secore  in  the  harrolessness  of  such  a  stipula- 
tion before  the  energy  and  power  of  his  own 
danntless  party,  which  he  knew,  as  long  as  the 
mar  lasted,  would  sustain  itself  in  that  place 
of  supremacy  which  in  times  of  danger  and 
doubt  is  ever  conceded  to  superior  minds. 

The  famoua  article  respecting  religion  ran  in 
theae  words  :  "  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really, 
and  consuntly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  en- 
deaTonr,  in  our  sereral  places  and  callings,  the 
preaerration  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
ChoTch  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  goremment,  against  our  common 
enemies;  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
kingdaas  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  govemroeot,  accosd- 
iRs  TO  TIB  WoBD  OF  GoD,  and  the  example  of 
the  best  Reformed  churches ;  and  we  shall  en- 
desTonr  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
nniformif y  in  religion,  confessing  of  faith,  form 
of  chnndi  gOTernment,  directory  for  worship, 
and  catechizing;  that  we,  and  our  posterity 
after  oSf  may  aa  brethren  lire  in  faith  and  love, 
aad  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  ns.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation 
of  popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government 
by  aichbisbope,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and 
deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arch- 


V«a«,  wto,  mm  Dr.  OaatbUi  tails  at,  wm  veiy  earnest  with 
tti  aesls  to  k«f«  tbe  wliole  called  a  leaf  ae  aa  well  as  a 
wiMiif,  mad  arfved  it  alnost  all  night,  and  at  last  carried 
a.  He  b»ld  another  debate  abont  Chnreh  goTemmeat, 
«MA  was  to  bo  aceoidinf  to  the  example  of  the  best  Re- 
faaod  Chnrehoe ;  he  would  have  it  onljr  aooordinf  to  the 
W«d  of  God :  bnt  after  a  great  contest,  thej  juined  both, 
md  At  imtt  had  tkt  praetdemee.  C^e  of  his  companions  af- 
tcrwaid  aakinc  him  the  raasun  whj  he  shonkl  pot  them  to 
SD  mndi  tivobto  with  each  needless  trifles,  he  uAd  him,  *  he 
««  ■ismfcon,  nad  did  not  see  enough  into  that  matter,  for 
a  Issfus  ehownd  it  was  between  two  nations,  and  might  be 
hMkaa  onoa  jaaK  reaaoas,  bat  not  a  covenant.  For  the  oth- 
•r,  ttat  Ckaich  gofamaent  ooeording  to  the  Word  of  God, 
hf  As  diftiaaca  of  dmaea  and  expoaiton,  would  be  long 
■st|h  holMa  it  be  dateimlaed,  for  the  learned  held  it 

,i.,79. 


deacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  de- 
pending on  that  hierarchy).*'  Vane,  by  this  in- 
troduction of  ''according  to  the  Word  of  God,*' 
left  the  interpretation  of  that  word  to  tlie  free 
conscience  of  every  man.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  voted 
by  the  Legislature  and  4he  assembly  of  the 
Church  at  Edinburgh.  ,  The  king,  in  desperate 
alarm,  sent  his  commands  to  the  Scotch  people 
not  to  take  such  a  covenant.  In  reply,  they 
"  humbly  advised  his  majesty  to  take  the  cov- 
enant himself*'* 

The  surpassing  service  rendered  by  Vane  on 
this  great  occasion  to  the  Parliamentary  cause, 
exposed  him  to  a  more  violent  hatred  from  the 
Royalists  than  he  had  yet  experienced,  and 
Clarendon  has  used  every  artifice  to  depreciate 
his  motives  and  his  sincerity.  In  various  pas- 
sages of  his  history  he  adverts  to  the  subject. 
In  the  following,  the  truth  is  very  evasively 
stated :  "Sir  Harry  Vane  (who  equally  hated 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  save  that  he  wish- 
ed the  one  abolished  with  much  impatience,  be- 
lieving it  much  easier  to  keep  the  other  from 
being  established,  whatever  they  promised, 
than  to  be  rid  of  that  which  was  settled  in  the 
kingdom)  carefully  considered  the  covenant, 
and  after  he  had  altered  and  changed  many  ex- 
pressions in  it,  and  made  them  doubtful  enough 
to  bear  many  interpretations,  he  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  sighed  the  whole  treaty ;"  but 
shortly  afler  we  have  this  distinct  falsehood 
deliberately  given  :  "  And  he  who  contributed 
most  to  it,  the  league  and  covenant,  and,  in 
truth,  was  the  principal  contriver  of  it,  and  the' 
man  by  whom  the  committee  in  Scotland  waa 
entirely  and  stupidly  governed,  Sir  Harry  Vane 
the  younger,  was  not  afterward  more  known 
to  abhor  the  Covenant  and  the  Presbyterians  than 
he  was  at  that  very  time  known  to  do,  and 
laughed  at  them  then  as  much  as  ever  he  did 
afterH'ard." 

Vane  never  "  abhorred'*  the  Covenant,  though 
he  abhorred  the  paltry  advantages  and  tyran- 
nies which  were  aAerward,  under  its  sanction, 
sought  to  be  practised  by  the  Presbyterians. 
He  held  the  league  and  covenant  in  its  only 
true  and  just  acceptation,  to  be  ever  sacred — a 
mutual  guaranty  between  two  nations,  that  for 
one  great  common  object  each  should  sustain 
the  rights  of  the  other  until  perfect  liberty  had 
been  gained  for  both.f  Till  the  very  close  of 
his  li^  he  professed  a  devotion  he  had  never 
swerved  from  to  all  that  was  noble,  and  just, 
and  good  in  that  memorable  league,  while  he 
never  scrupled  to  record  his  impressive  dissent 
from  the  numerous  and  desperate  endeavours 
that  were  made  by  the  Scots  and  the  Presby- 
terians to  wrest  it  to  "  other  ends  than  itself 
warranted."  **  Nor  will  I  deny,"  he  said  to  hia 
judges  in  the  course  of  his  melancholy  trial, 
"  nor  will  I  deny  but  that,  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  Covenant  to  other  ends 
than  itself  warrants,  and  with  a  rigid  oppressive 
spirit  (to  bring  all  dissenting  minds  and  tendoi 
consciences  under  one  uniformity  of  church 
discipline  and  government),  i<  teas  utterly  againMi 
my  judgment;  for  I  always  esteemed  it  more 


*  Whitelocke*s  Memonali,  p.  77. 

t  Henry  Marten,  it  will  be  found,  held  the  same  opinioiK 
though  in  his  case  perhaps  the  opinion  was  pushed  to  ths 
sxtrsme.    See  jMff,  Life  of  Maitea. 
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agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  that  the  ends 
and  work  declared  in  the  Covenant  should  be 
promoted  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance 
to  differing  judgments  and  consciences,  that 
thereby  we  might  be  approving  ourselves  in 
doing  that  to  others  which  we  desire  they 
would  do  to  us,  and  sb,  though  upon  different 
principles,  be  found  joint«nd  faithful  advancers 
of  the  Reformation  contained  in  the  covenant, 
both  public  and  personal."  Beautiful,  indeed, 
and  conceived  in  the  only  true  Christian  spirit, 
is  this  definition  of  the  Covenant — in  that  di- 
vine and  tolerant  faith  it  was  projected  and 
signed  by  Vane.  Some  of  the  last  words 
spoken  by  him  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  which 
he  made  a  most  touching  allusion  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  show  even  more  deeply  that 
among  the  last  and  strongest  feelings  left  to 
him  in  this  world  was  the  desire  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  great  action  of  his  life,  he  should 
leave  behind  him  an  unstained  name.* 

Vane  did  not  return  to  London  after  his 
mission  until  October  26. f  In  the  interval  he 
had  formed  a  very  great  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence with  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  Clarendon 
has  celebrated  this  friendship,  and  makes  out 
that  their  sudden  attachment  had  its  origin  in 
the  strong  sympathy  felt  by  each  for  a  like 
depth  and  mystery  of  purpose  he  discovered  in 
the  other.  It  is  certain  that  a  subtler  or  more 
refined  spirit  than  Argyle*s  existed  only  in  the 
breast  of  Vane,  and  though  the  Scottish  states- 
man was  a  stanch  friend  to  Presbytery,  yet  he 
and  the  great  English  leader  had  soon  discover- 
ed one  point  in  which  they  fully  agreed ;  a  re- 
pugnance to  half  measures,  an  aversion  to  the 
conducting  the  war  in  an  irresolute  and  tem- 
porizing spirit,  and  *<  a  determination  to  push 
the  advantages  obtained  in  the  field  as  far  as 
they  would  go." 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant  remained 
to  be  adopted  in  England.  The  Scottish  form 
of  giving  it  authority  was  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  It  was  referred  by  the  two  Houses 
to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  had  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  the  prece- 
ding July,  being  called  together  to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  government  and  form  of  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  assembly,  al- 
ready referred  to,  consisted  of  121  of  the  clergy ; 
and  a  number  of  lay  assessors  were  joined  with 
them,  consisting  of  ten  peers,  and  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  these 
persons  were  named  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  assembly.  The  public  taking  of  the  Cove- 
nant was  solemnized  on  the  25th  of  September, 
each  member  of  either  House  attesting  his  ad- 


*  "  My  life,  eatate,  and  all,  is  not  lo  dear  to  me  aa  my 
s^rvicn  lu  God,  his  cause,  to  the  kingd(im  of  Christ,  and  to 
thi*  future  welfare  of  my  country ;  and  I  am  taught  accord- 
io(f  to  the  example,  as  well  as  that  roost  Christian  saying, 
of  a  noble  person  that  lately  died  sAer  this  public  manner 
in  Scotland :  *  How  mnch  better  is  it  to  choose  affliction  and 
the  cross,  than  to  sin  or  draw  back  from  the  service  of  the 
living  God  into  the  ways  of  apostaey  and  perdition.'  That 
noble  person,  whose  memory  I  honour,  was  with  myself  at 
the  beginning  and  making  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, the  matter  of  which,  and  the  holy  ends  therein  con- 
tained, I  follv  assent  onto,  and  hare  been  as  desirous  to  ob- 
•erve  ;  but  the  rigid  war  of  proeecating  it,  and  the  oppress- 
ing uniformitT  that  hath  been  endeavoored  by  it,  1  never 
approved."— Spcedk  uptm  tk€  scaffold, 

t  Cflmmons*  Joomali. 


herenee  by  oath  first,  and  then  by  tnbtcrihin^ 
his  name.*  The  name  of  Vane,  sobachbed  im- 
mediately on  his  return,  appears  upon  the  list 
next  to  that  of  Cromwell. t 

The  results  of  this  masterly  effort  of  states- 
manship were  soon  manifest.  An  anny  cmT 
20,000  men  was  raised  and  marshalled  in  Scot- 
land, and  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  19th  of 
January  following,  to  act  with  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  disastrous  loss  to  the  popular  party  of 
the  great  services  of  Pym  (the  last  of  which 
had  been  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  ex- 
cise into  this  country,^  an  idea  borrowed  firom 
the  financial  proceedings  in  Holland)  bad  now 
devolved  upon  Vane  the  chief  conduct  of  civil 
affairs.  His  energy  was  remarkable :  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoose  and 
in  its  committees,  in  council  with  the  commit- 
tees at  Derby  House,  or  in  watchful  earnest- 
ness on  the  field  of  battle.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
younger  was  acknowledged  the  foremost  man 
of  the  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1044» 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  army  from 
Scotland,  14,000  men  had  been  raised  under  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  his  lieutenant-gmieiil 
Cromwell,  for  the  associated  counties  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  England.  Upon  these  forces, 
Vane,  distrustful  of  the  power,  if  not  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Essex,^  fixed  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine kind.  We  find  him  upon  the  acene  of 
action  with  Manchester  in  June,  1644,  assisting 
him  with  his  advice,  and  urging  movements  of 
policy  which  soon  won  for  that  division  of  the 
army  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  people. 
Vane  had  already  in  his  view  an  army  of  a 
"  new  model."  An  interesting  remaik  is  made 
by  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  presence  of  the  states- 
man thus  in  the  camp  of  Manchester.  **It 
gives,**  he  says,  "  an  additional  quickness  to 
our  feelings,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  pro- 
ceedings, to  look  into  the  camp  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, to  draw  back  the  canvass  of  tbetr 
tents,  and  contemplate  the  soldier  and  the 
statesman,  busied  as  they  were  in  anticipating 
the  future,  in  providing  for  all  occasions,  and 
endeavouring  to  place  the  mass  of  yet  unform- 
ed events  under  the  guidance  of  human  pru- 
dence and  intellect.  In  this  camp,  which  was 
now  traversing  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolii- 
shire,  and  proceeding  to  York,  we  might  aee* 
among  others,  Manchester,  deficient  neither  in 
the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  nor  the  valour  of 
a  soldier,  the  most  well- tempered  and  coarte- 
ous  of  mankind,  firm  in  purpose,  yet  ever  gen- 
tle and  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  Cromwellt 
the  future  guide  and  oppressor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, daring  everything,  and  accomplishing 
whatever  he  dared  to  desire ;  and  Vane,  ever 

*  Godwin,  i.,  181.  Joomala  of  ComBoot,  Sept.  tt. 
Whitelorke,  p.  74. 

t  Rashworth,  r.,  480.    Eehard,  p.  585. 

t  See  Journals,  Mar  17,  1043.  Dngdale,  View  of  Om 
Troubles,  p.  ISO.  Oudwia,  iii.,  480.  This  oimmstaaea 
hid  escaped  me  when  engafed  on  the  life  of  that  glMS 
statesman. 

^  Essex  well  knew  this,  and  that  the  hiflsenoe  of  Yiba 
was  undermining  his  hold  upon  the  Pariiaawnt.  ClamdMi 
remarks  (ir.,  ftS4-^),  "The  Lord  Roberta,  thoii|h  iaferior 
in  the  annj,  had  mnch  freater  credit  in  the  Piarliaaatti 
than  the  Earl  of  Eeeex ;  and  the  earl  did  not  think  kirn  vM^f 
kind  to  him,  ha  beini  then  in  great  coaJBiietiflB  with  Sir 
Harry  Vans,  whom  or  all  mm  the  aail  halad,  and  1 
upon  as  an  enemy." 
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]m>round  in  thought  and  sagaciouB  in  purpose, 
desiring  the  true  advantage  and  happiness  of  all 
'        vithin  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  embra- 
cini;  in  his  capacious  mind  all  the  elements  of 
public    safety  and   substantial   improvement. 
These  men,  now  so  cordially  united,  were  in 
no  long  time  to  be  shaken  asunder,  each  actu- 
ated with  diflferent  sentiments,  each  pursuing 
an  object  which  the  other  two  regarded  with 
fixed  disapprobation.** 

Vane  seldom  remained  long  from  the  seat  of 
govemment,  however,  for  there  his  presence 
was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  essential. 
Tlie  Presbyterians,  rallying  with  the  better  as- 
pect of  afl^airs  in  the  field,  once  more  showed 
a  rormidable  front  of  remonstrance  and  discon- 
tent in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  dauntad  by  this ;  he  had  already 
looked  greater  dangers  in  the  face  on  the  eve 
of  the  league  and  covenant,  and  yet  dared  to 
proceed.  He  knew  from  the  first  the  conse- 
quences of  that  great  measure  which  he  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  cope  with,  and  he  was 
prepared  for  the  struggle  now. 

The  Presbyterians  declared  their  resolution 
to  stand  upon  uniformity  in  church  government. 
Laud   and  his  system  had  passed  away,  and 
they  now  came  forward  with  their  own.    The 
cxoommnoicating  canons  of  diocesan  Episco- 
pacy bad  been  driven  out  of  England ;  the  pil- 
lories of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reeked 
BO  more  with  human  mutilations;  but  now 
csme  in  the  Presbyterians,  not  less  exclusive 
or  intolerant,  and  impressed  with  no  less  hor- 
ror of  the  blasphemy  and  pemiciousncss  of 
sects,  than  the  former.    Its  chief  distinctions 
were  the  comparative  moderation  of  its  emolu- 
ments, and  the  plainness  of  its  garb.    The 
dergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  habited 
with  something  of  the  same  unambitious  sad- 
ness as  we  see  in  paintings  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Inquisition.    **  But  this,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Conmionwealth,  with  earnest  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  "is  in  certain  respects  a 
disadvanUge.    He  that  lords  it  over  me,  and 
would  persuade  me  that  he  is  not  of  the  same 
tgooUe  kind  as  "myself,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
dad  in  robes,  and  covered  with  ermine  and 

r>ld.  It  is  some  mitigation  of  my  sufferings. 
sboald  be  glad  to  be  deluded  and  dazzled  to 
the  last.  It  seems  natural  that  human  beings 
ahoald  prefer,  like  the  widow  of  Benares,  to  die 
amid  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  soft 
breathing  of  recorders,  to  the  perishing  by  the 
deformed  and  withering  blow  of  undisguised 
emelty." 

And  so  might  Vane  have  thought,  and  Crom- 
well, and  Milton  ;  for  on  that  principle  they 
acted,  in  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  Presby- 
terian policy.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
nppose  that  these  great  men  were  what  is 
called  **  Independents,**  or  to  be  considered  as 
belooging  in  themselves  merely  to  another 
Christian  sect;  for  Vane  himself,  in  matters 
appertaining  to  religion,  was  indeed,  what 
Ciarendun  has  striven  to  convert  into  a  term 
of  reproach,  "  a  man  above  ordinances.**  His 
I  pore  religions  faith  has  already  received  illus- 
I  traiion  in  these  pages — the  extraordinary  inci- 
dcDU  of  his  early  life  must  be  supposed  to  have 
teted  with  oorrespondinp^  force  upon  his  im- 
'-" — ' —    ^— '  now,  havmg  risen  with  the  dan- 


gers of  the  time— the  most  eminent  statesman 
of  an  age  remarkable  for  greatness — the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons — the  sole  forms  of  religious  or  intel- 
lectual contest  or  controversy  that  he  would 
acknowledge  were  those  in  which  the  truth 
bade  fair  to  be  separated  from  falsehood,  and 
in  which  a  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
disquisition  might  possibly  aome  day,  with 
God*s  sanction,  elevate  men  into  the  highest 
and  most  sublime  regions  of  pure  and  perfect 
intellect — into  a  station  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

Nothing  has  been  so  misunderstood  by  even 
the  most  liberal  thinkers,  nothing  has  been  so 
carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  younger  Vane,  as  the  nature  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  in  religion.  But  these  shall  not  be 
avoided  here,  and,  if  possible,  not  misunder- 
stood. Nor  is  this  an  improper  period  for  the 
introduction  of  them,  since,  standing  thus  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  events  and  exer- 
tions of  his  political  life,  each  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  other. 

When  he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life, 
in  disgust  at  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  he 
occupied  his  leisure  with  religious  and  political 
writing.  In  politics,  he  \^Tuto  with  the  clear 
and  impressive  reason,  the  simple  and  master- 
ly style,  of  a  consummate  statesman.  In  reli- 
gion, he  indulged  occasionally  those  wild  and 
visionary  thoughts  which  have  seldom  failed  to 
visit  all  strong  and  fervent  spirits  of  the  earth, 
when  they  have  flung  themselves  passionately 
into  the  profounder  questions  of  man's  exist- 
ence and  destiny.  In  those  moments  his  own 
divinely  elevated  fancies  assumed  to  him  the 
forms  of  **  angels  of  light,**  and  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Christ  himself,  •*  coming  in  the  clouds,** 
was  not  far  distant  from  his  rapt  and  excited 
vision. 

In  the  Retired  Man*s  Meditations  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  Fall  of  Man :  "  In  this  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  man  had  the  sight 
of  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  life 
and  the  operations  appertaining  unto  him,  as  he 
became  a  living  soul ;  in  the  well  or  evil  use  ' 
whereof  he  might  arrive  unto  the  experience 
of  the  supreme  good  held  forth  to  him  as  the 
end  of  his  creation,  the  endless  life  that  was  to 
follow  ;  or  else  he  might  come,  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  present  good  he  enjoyed,  to  know 
the  evil  of  a  much  worse  condition  than  at  first 
ho  had  ;  for  the  avoiding  of  which,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  a  posture  meet  to  receive  the  other, 
God  required  him  in  the  state  of  innocency  to 
abide  in  awaiting  frame  of  spirit,  as  a  sojourn- 
er and  stranger  in  the  midst  of  his  present  en- 
joyments in  the  earthly  paradise,  that  so  through 
his  patient  forbearance  from  taking  up  his  rest, 
or  terminating  his  delight  in  seen  things,  he 
might  preserve  in  himself  an  unengaged,  un- 
prejudiced spirit  to  what  was  yet  behind  of  the 
counsel  of  God  to  be  communicated  to  him.  as 
to  a  more  excellent  attainment  and  inheritance 
to  be  exhibited  to  him  in  the  light  of  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  the  Lord,  the  beamings  forth 
whereof,  as  considered  in  type,  were  already 
present.'* 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  expression  of  a 
sense  equally  subtle  and  noble.  The  pause  be- 
fore the  accession  of  all  the  divinity  of  intellect 
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that  the  Creator  had  designed  for  roan^the 
rest  which  was  intended  before  its  gradual  ful 
filment—the  waiting  frame  of  spirit— the  pa- 
tient forbearance  —  the  unengaged,  unpreju- 
diced soul— conceived  in  that  divine  sense  of 
MiJton, 

^  Ood  doth  noc  need 
Either  man*!  work  or  hia  own  rifU ;  who  best 
Boar  hii  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thoasands  at  hia  bidding  speed, 
And  poet  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait"— 

all  this,  with  the  Tision  in  the  distance  of  a 
**  more  excellent  attainment  and  inheritance" 
in  the  realization  of  all  man's  intellectual  pow- 
ers, expresses  most  surely  a  great  imaginative 
conception,  which  maj  be  non-accordant  with 
a  simpler  faith,  but  is  neither  unintelligible  nor 
obscure.    The  ferrent  writer  proceeds  thus : 

**  Now  man  (being  furnished  with  a  reason- 
able soul,  and  all  the  excellencies  of  its  opera- 
tions, with  freedom  of  will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  honoured  also  with  the 
sovereignty  over  the  creatures),  in  this  fair 
posture  of  preparation  to  receive  more,  was 
nevertheless  seduced,  ensnared,  and  made  a 
prey  of  by  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  to  the  render- 
ing (as  it  were)  abortive  all  that  work  which 
was  already  passed  upon  him,  and  to  the  letting 
in  of  sin  and  death,  with  the  deserved  curse 
and  wrath  of  God,  through  him,  as  through  a 
door,  upon  all  his  posterity. 

"  The  occasion  of  this  was  twofold :  first, 
the  present  enjoyment  of  good  from  God  under 
the  ministry  of  the  first  covenant,  the  fruit  of 
which,  to  the  eye  of  flesh  and  blood  even  at  its 
best,  was  so  glorious,  and  appeared  so  beauti- 
ful and  desirable,  that  man  was  easily  persua- 
ded that  it  was  the  best  and  highest  attainment 
he  needed  to  look  afler ;  and  thereby,  through 
Satan's  subtlety,  rendered  secure  and  negligent 
as  to  the  use  of  means  given  by  God  to  carry 
him  on,  pass  him  through,  and  conduct  him  out 
of  this  his  corruptible  state,  as  from  glory  to 
glory,  into  the  power  of  an  endless  life  (with- 
out the  intervening  of  sin),  to  the  full  and  per- 
fect securing  of  man's  nature  from  all  prevail- 
ing power  of  sin's  assaults  forever,  which  was 
not  done  by  creation. 

"  The  second  occasion  of  man's  fall  was  the 
freedom  of  his  will,  wherein  the  judging  and 
desiring  faculties  of  his  mind  were  entirely 
committed  by  God  to  his  own  free  motion  and 
operation,  upon  the  terms  of  the  covenant  he 
was  brought  into  with  God,  which  was  to  be 
dealt  with  according  unto  his  works — to  be  re- 
warded with  life  or  with  death,  as  he  should 
rightly  order  or  abuse  this  liberty  of  action, 
with  which  God  had  invested  him  by  way  of 
trial  and  probation.  That  man  had  such  a 
power  of  free  will  as  this, 

*'  First,  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  covenant 
he  was  taken  into  doth  demonstrate,  which  is 
conditional  in  reference  to  the  works  of  man ; 
and  God  throughout  deals  with  man  under 
that  covenant  according  to  his  works,  strongly 
thereby  asserting  them  to  be  man's  own ;  so 
as  the  very  reward  which  comes  thereby  is  ac- 
counted to  him  of  debt,  even  the  thing  which 
his  own  action  (as  left  alone  unto  himself  there- 
in) hath  brought  upon  him,  and  entitled  him 
onto. 

*'  Secondly,  without  such  a  power  of  free 


will,  man's  first  estate  could  not  have  been 
mutable,  at  least  could  never  have  changed 
into  corruption ;  for  if  it  had  been  necessarj 
to  him  to  have  stood,  he  could  not  have  fallen ; 
and  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  him  to  fall,  God 
had  thereby  made  himself  the  author  of  sin, 
which  could  not  be. 

**  That  which  Adam  was  forbidden  was  not 
simply  to  forbear  the  use  of  his  free  will,  but 
the  evil  and  unlawful  use  of  it,  as  (through  an 
unwise  discerning,  and  erroneous  judging  be- 
tween the  present  temporary  good  which  he 
saw,  and  the  future  duraUe  excellency  of  the 
things  unseen  and  but  in  hope)  there  did  spring 
up  an  inordinate  coveting  and  desire  in  him  af- 
ter the  retaining  of  the  first,  to  the  despising 
and  rejecting  of  the  second." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rich  vein  of 
spiritual  argument  and  subtlety,  divested  of  the 
thin  veil  of  theological  phrase  which  is  flung 
around  it,  if  it  be  not  only  another  form  of 
those  purest  aspirations  which  should  be  the 
glory  of  our  nature,  teaching  us  that  there  is  a 
something  within  us  that  was  designed  for  no- 
bler purposes  and  achievements  than  have  fall- 
en to  it  in  this  world,  and  that,  having  for  a 
time  forfeited  these  blessings,  still  the  liberty 
of  free  will  and  independent  action  remains, 
which*  wisely  directed,  and  regulated  by  the 
higher  uses  and  refinements  even  of  our  im- 
perfect intellect,  will  in  the  end  bring  Christ 
himself  upon  the  earth,  by  raising  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  men  up  to  within  the  level  of 
his  own  1  The  reign  of  the  saints  Vane  looked 
for  was  the  perfection  of  the  intellect  of  man. 
The  de  amendatwne  intellectia  of  Bacon  might 
have  been  construed  by  Clarendon  into  another 
reign  of  saints  of  a  similar  description.  For 
this  great  purpose,  with  an  ever  present  view 
to  that  possible  reign  of  wisdom  upon  earth, 
keeping  constantly  before  him  the  sense  that 
in  the  mission  of  Christ  had  been  fulfilled  the 
gracious  purpose  of  the  Creator  of  oflering  to 
man  the  redemption  of  his  former  shortsight- 
edness and  error,  Sir  Henry  Vane  passed  bis 
life  in  one  unending  strife  with  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  en- 
emy of  man ;  in  the  one  case,  to  prevent  the 
subjection  of  his  powers  to  that  tyranny  of  bad 
government  which  must  deprave  his  will,  and 
in  the  other,  to  unloose  his  conscience  from 
those  secular  chains  which  must  take  from  him 
eventually  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  by 
which  only  his  spirit  could  aspire.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  Vane's  great  theory — these 
the  thoughts  which,  carried  out  into  all  their 
various  and  richest  forms  by  the  beauty  and 
power  of  his  genius,  filled  and  stirred  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  the  coming  of  Christ  upoa 
the  earth,  and  his  reign  here  in  goodness  and 
in  glory. 

In  the  night  before  his  death  he  prayed  ia 
his  prison  with  his  children,  and  this  was  t 
portion  of  his  prayer : 

**  The  day  approaches  in  which  thon  wilt  de- 
cide this  controversy,  not  by  might  nor  by  pow- 
er, but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  The 
spirit  will  make  its  own  way,  and  ran  through 
the  whole  earth.  Then  shall  it  be  said,  Wheie 
is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  1  Who  is  he  that 
dares  or  can  stand  before  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  mouth  of  his  witnesses !    Arise, 
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0  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered. 
Thy  poor  servant  knows  not  how  he  shall  be 
carried  forth  by  thee  this  day,  but,  blessed  be 
thy  ^rreat  name,  that  he  hath  whereof  to  speak 
JO  this  great  cause.    When  I  shall  be  gathered 
to  thee  this  day,  then  come  thou  in  the  min- 
istry of  thy  holy  angels  that  excel  in  strength. 
1%'e  have  seen  enough  of  this  world,  and  thou 
■e«8t  we  hsTC  enough  of  it.    Let  ^hese  my 
friends*  that  are  round  about  me,  commit  me 
Co  the  LiOnL  and  let  them  be  gathered  into  the 
faznily  .of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
and  become  faithful  witnesses  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  truths  that  have  been  discovered  to 
Ihera,  that  it  may  be  known  that  a  poor  weak 
prophet   hath  been  among  them,  not  by  the 
'vrorda  of  his  mouth  only,  but  by  the  vuice  of 
hiB  blood  and  death,  which  will  speak  when  he 
is   gone.*'    Here  is  the  same  lolly  spirit,  the 
same  hope  of  the  tranquil  elevation  of  miellect 
in  the  world  above  the  old  influences  of  might 
and  power. 

When  hifl  friends  urere  weeping  around  him 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  bade  them 
have  faith  and  patience,  for  that  the  realization 
of  ail  the  Creator's  promises  held  out  for  ful- 
filment w  the  world  would  surely  come,  when 
a  »udkaaent  number  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
fibould  have  ascended  into  heaven.     **  Weep 
DOi,'*  he  said ;  **  1  have  not  the  least  rehictancy 
or  struggling  in  my  spirit  against  death.    I  de- 
sire not  to  live  ;  but  my  will  is  resigned  up  to 
God  in  all.      Whjf  «re  ytm  troubled  ?     I  am  not. 
You  have  need  of  faith  and  patience  to  follow 
the  Lord's  call.    This  ought  chiefly  to  be  in  our 
eye,  the  bringing  glory  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
Surely  God  hath  a  glorious  design  to  carry  on 
in  the  world,  even  tlic  building  up  of  David's 
Khrone  to  all  generations  ;  for  he  is  completing 
all  h  15  precious  stones,  makmg  them  heave n- 
pruof.  and  then  laying  them  together  in  the 
heavenly  mansions,  with  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
till  It  be  a  complete  city.    When  the  top  stone 
thereof  is  laid,  then  will  he  come  in  all  his 
fkyry.*^     What  is  the  groundwork  of  this  noble 
idea,  hut  that  which  1  have  described  to  be  his 
pervading  philosophical  sense  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  moral  and 
iBBellectual  powers  of  mankind  \ 
'    On  the  scaifold  itself,  these  were  among  the 
latest  words  of  his  prayer  :*  "  Let  thy  servant 
ipeak  something  on  the  behalf  of  the  nation 
wherein  he  hath  lived.    I^ord,  did  we  not  ex- 
ceed other  natkins  in  our  day  ?    Great  things 
have  heen  done  by  thee  in  the  midst  of  us.    O 
that  tbon  wouldsc  kxik  down  in  pity  and  com- 
psMion,  and  pardon  the  sins  of  this  whole  na- 
tion, and  lay  them  not  to  their  charge ;  show 
then  what  is  thy  good  and  acceptable  will,  and 

*  Inacdiatalf  before  he  prajed  be  kad  uldreued  the 
yceplc.  and  cxprased  to  tke  njne  effect,  but  \ty  a  Rtrunrrer 
peraphrmec.  this  impteHioo  nf  the  adTent  of  a  better  day : 
**  I  •haJl  ooc  dtmn  in  thia  pUue  to  take  up  nuch  time,  but 
mIv.  aa  my  laat  wonla,  leave  thia  with  jrou  :  *That  a«  the 
yment  M<irai  wa  now  lie  ooder,  and  tha  dark  clouds  that 
j¥t  ksDff  aver  the  Refumed  rhnrches  of  Chnit,  whirh  are 
eioiBf  thicker  and  tliichar  for  a  acaa>ia,  were  not  unforaefien 
kv  ac  te  HMiij  yeara  paaaad,  aa  aunie  writinga  of  mine  de- 
atn ;  bd  chc  coniaf  of  Chnat  in  theae  doudi,  in  order  to  a 
ipndyaad  auddca  revival  uf  hiacauae,  and  ppreadiug  hii 
kafdfM  omrr  tka  hten  of  tke  whole  earth,  u  niuet  clear  to 
tat  er«  of  ay  faidi,  even  that  faitk  in  whwh  I  die,  whereby 
tae  hiafdiiaM  of  tkia  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  uf  uor 
Lort  a«d  of  kh  Chriat.   Aaaa.    Bven  so,  coaa,  Lord  Je- 
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bring  them  into  subjection  thereunto.  W^e 
humbly  pray  thee.  0  Lord,  look  down  wiih 
comp»asion  upon  this  great  and  populous  city ; 
cleanse  away  the  impurity,  sinfulness,  and  de- 
lilemeifts  thereof;  cause  their  souls  to  delight 
in  thy  word,  that  they  may  live.  Let  a  spirit 
of  reformation  and  purity  spring  up  in  and 
among  them  with  power ;  make  them  willing 
to  lay  down  all  that  is  dear  to  them  for  thee, 
that  thnu  iiiayest  give  them  a  crown  of  life ; 
that  they  may  always  desire  and  choose  a/Hic- 
tion,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  worst  condition 
and  hardest  circumstances  that  can  be  brought 
u|)i)n  them  in  this  world,  rather  than  sin  against 
him  that  hath  loved  them  and  bought  them  with 
a  price,  that  they  might  live  to  him  in  their 
iKHiies  and  in  their  spirits.*'  Again,  in  these 
memorable  and  most  touching  words,  tiie  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  that  perfecting  of  his  be- 
loved country  by  the  "  spirit  of  reformation  and 
purity"  surmounts  every  other  emotion. 

With  such  aids  as  these,  and  considerina  the 
subject,  so  far  as  we  may  feel  it  practicable,  in 
a  congenial  spirit,  we  do  not  find  much  difK- 
culty  m  comprehending  even  Vane's  theology ! 
And  this  is  what  Baxter  ridicules* — Hume  finds 
*•  absolutely  unintelligible,"  and  **  exhibiting  no 
traces  of  eloquence  or  common  sense'' t — An- 
thony W'ood  foams  in  the  mouth  at,  when  he 
even  mentionsl — Bishop  Burnet  professes  an 
utter  bewildennent  about^ — Clarendon,  in  va- 

•  The  WnuB  nf  Baxter*8  ridiculr  an*  wtirth  giving.  The 
cliMiinjr  paseaire  may  prrhapii  ihvpfi  it  of  its  aliiig '  "  His 
UDhap|iiiie<iB  Iny  in  this,  that  hit  durtrmr^  were  an  cloudily 
furnifd  ami  rxprr«8ed  that  few  c«iuld  uudrmtand  thriii,  aud 
thrrcfiirr  he  h.td  fpw  truf  disciples.  The  Lord  Brixike  was 
■Iain  beffire  he  had  brmiifht  hiia  lo  msturity.  Mr.  Stcrry  ie 
thuuiiht  to  lie  uf  Ins  niiiid.  as  he  was  hm  intiinal*> ;  Ifiit  ha 
hath  imt  »|ieni>d  ):iiiistlf  iii  writtiiflr,  and  wm  vi  ftiiuou»ff«r 
i>bM;untv  in  pn-ai  hiiiif  (liring.  laid  Sir  Benj.  Rudyanl.  tuu 
hii;h  fur' this  w«>r|il.  and  tiMi  low  fur  (he  other),  that  tie  there* 
by  pnived  alnu^  barren  also,  and  vanity  and  sterilitv  wi-ra 
never  miro  hippily  ruiijoined.  Mr.  Spni;  is  the  chief  iif  hia 
more  open  .IiKiplM  (ton  well  kiKiwn  Uy  a  bfmk  nf  hii  tvr- 
mtm*}.  Thi"  <>iw(.'urity  by  some  wa»  iniputcd  to  hit  not  nn- 
demtandini;  himiiir,  but  bv  others  tn  drsiKU,  lK-caii»e  he 
coulil  «(ieak  plainly  when  he  ]iHte<l :  the  two  rourM-s  in 
which  he  hail  mo»t  »ttncR»i  and  S|Rik«t  mutt  pluinly  were,  his 
earnest  plea  TurunivRrRal  liberty  of  ronHCience,  and  ai;ninu 
the  maifiatraleB*  intenmrddling  with  relif^icm.  and  hi*  feacV 
tng  Atjr  follottfrg  to  rrviie  tka  mintffry,  calling  them  ordi- 
nanly  bWk  ctiati,  priests,  and  other  nanii>«  which  ihi-n  ■»- 
viMirod  iif  re|in*rh  :  and  th'iar  grntli-nien  that  ailhrred  to 
the  ministry,  thff  Mid  were  pneat'ndden.** — (Life,  P.  75.) 
The  "earnei4  pka  for  niiiveraal  liberty  of  riiiisiMence  I  re- 
gret to  say  1  havii  nut  seen.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  no* 
blcMt  of  his  wiirkB. 

t  I'his  IS  Hume's  deliberately  recorded  «if«inion.  *'  Thia 
man,  ■<>  celebrated  for  his  Parliamentary  ulentv,  and  fur  hia 
capacity  in  buimesa,  has  left  sumfi  wntiogv  behind  hira. 
They  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  subjects,  and  are  aboo* 
lutely  unintelligible.  No  traces  of  eloquence  or  even  uf 
common  sense  appear  in  them.'* 

I  A  short  s|«rimen  will  aerre:  *'1b  sum,  he  was  th« 
Proteus  of  the  times,  a  mere  hiArhpoich  of  religion,  chief 
nngfeader  of  all  the  frantic  sectarians,  of  a  turbulent  apirit 
and  working  brain,  of  a  strong  conipositi<»  of  nhuler  and 
melancholy,  an  inventor  aot  mily  of  whiinseys  in  religion, 
but  also  of  cnHchets  in  the  state  (as  his  sereral  m<Niela  tea* 
tify),  and  compoaed  only  of  treason,  ingratitude,  and  baaa- 
ness  "— Ath.  Oi.,  iii.,  SHO. 

^  His  words  are :  "  Fur  though  lia  set  up  a  form  of  reli- 
gion in  a  way  of  his  own,  yet  it  omsiBtt-d  rmther  in  a  with- 
drawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  i>r  particular 
ofiinions  or  forma ;  from  which  ho  and  hm  party  were  called 
Seekem.and  seemed  to  wait  for  wMne  new  and  clearer  man- 
ifralatiooR.  In  these  meetings  he  preached  and  praytnl  often 
himself,  but  with  ao  peculiar  a  darkness,  that,  though  I  have 
afimelimea  taken  pains  to  lee  if  I  could  find  out  hia  meaning 
in  his  works,  yat  I  e-HiUI  noTer  reach  it.  And  since  many 
othem  have  laid  tha  same,  it  may  be  rsaaunable  to  beheva 
that  he  hill  Sfimnwhat  that  wis  a  necesaar)  key  to  the  re«t. 
His  friemls  t«>ld  me  he  leaned  to  Origen'e  no(i<in  of  a  uni* 
vcraai  aalvatioo  of  all,  both  of  darila  and  the  danned,  aud 
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rious  passages,  studioixslj  endeavours  to  mis- 
represent or  laugh  at* — and  all  modern  writers, 
with  one  single  exception,!  have  either  studi- 
ously evaded,  or  spoken  of  with  ingenuous  pity 
or  a  wholesale  coatempt.  The  candid  critic 
in  the  Spectator,  who  "  had  read  Aristotle,  and 
found  him  not  sueh  a  fool  as  he  thought  him," 
showed  greater  ability  and  much  more  honesty 
than  these  critics  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

But  this  subject  cannot  be  brought  too  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader  in  an  endeavour  to  do 
tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great- 
eat  men  of  our  history.  He  will  bear  inquiry 
best  into  the  matters  for  which  he  has  been  the 
most  vehemently  assailed. 

The  peculiar  action  of  the  will  in  Vane's  ar- 
gument upon  the  fall  of  man  receives  illustra- 
tion from  another  passage  in  his  writings  upon 
the  relation  of  the  will  to  all  that  is  noblest  in 
nan's  soul.  '*The  will  only  is  truly  man's 
own,  and  the  considerable  part  of  the  reason- 
able soul.  On  it  depend  the  issues  of  goq4  or 
evil,  life  or  death.  All  the  rest  of  a  man,  his 
understanding,  memory,  imagination,  may  be 
taken  from  him,  altered,  troubled  by  a  thousand 
accidents.  But  the  will  is  so  much  in  our  own 
poweir  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away,  though  its 
action  may  be  hindered.  'Tis  our  own  till  we 
knowingly  and  fVeely  give  it  away,  which  may 
be.  And  he  that  hath  once  absolutely  given 
up  his  will  to  another  is  no  more  his  own  man. 
He  hath  left  himself  nothing  of  his  own.  'Tis 
by  the  will  we  are  good  or  evil,  happy  or  un- 
happy." 

His  enthusiasm  was  indeed  highly  and  pas- 
sionately wrought  on  many  incidental  points 
of  faith,  but  the  character  of  his  mind  in  all  the 
practical  applications  of  those  exalted  views 
was  infinitely  sober,  subtle,  well  regulated,  and 
exact.  No  worldly  failures  in  his  own  case 
had  the  power  of  disheartening  the  great  reli- 
ance with  which  "  to  the  mark'*  he  still  press- 


to  the  doctrine  of  pra-ezistence.^ — (Hiit.  of  hia  own  TioM, 
ful.  1784,  i.,  164  ) 

*  "  Vaiie  wu  a  man  not  to  be  described  by  any  character 
of  religion,  in  which  he  had  swallowed  some  of  the  fancies 
and  extravagances  of  every  sect  i>r  factum,  and  was  become 
(which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  other  language  than 
was  peculiar  to  that  time)  «  man  above  ordimmuett  unlimit- 
ed and  unrestrained  by  any  rules  or  bounds  prescribed  to 
other  men,  by  reason  of  his  perfection.  He  was  a  perfect 
enthusiast,  and,  without  doubt,  did  hekeve  himself  inspired, 
which  so  fsr  corrupted  hit  reaM<iaand  understanding  (which, 
in  all  matters  without  the  verge  of  religion,  was  inferior  to 
that  of  few  men),  that  he  did  at  some  time  believe  he  teas 
ike  person  (!)  deputed  to  reign  over  the  saints  apon  earth 
for  a  thousand  years.**— (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  vi.,  373.)  I 
•eed  not  qaoCe,  as  1  might,  Afty  similar  passages  from  his 
history :  in  charity  it  is  right  to  add,  that  in  private  inter* 
course  with  his  mends,  even  Clarendon  could  moderate 
■omething  of  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which,  to  the 
■cafiuld,  ne  pursued  Vane.  In  some  remarks  on  **  Cressy's 
answer  to  Stillingfleet**  (reported  in  the  Biog.  Brit.),  he 
thus  speaks,  with  half  candour,  of  one  of  his  religious  books : 
**  Which  when  1  had  read,  and  found  nothing  nf  his  usual 
cleamass  and  ratiocinatian  in  his  discourse,  m  which  he  latd 
mmeh  to  excel  the  beet  of  the  company  he  kept^  and  that  the 
•tyle  thereof  was  very  much  like  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
that  in  a  crowd  of  very  easy  words  the  sense  was  too  hard 
to  find  out,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  subject-matter  of  it 
was  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  it  re^mrtd  another  kind  of 
freparmtion  of  mitd^  and  it  mav  be  another  kind  of  diet, 
than  men  are  ordinarily  supplied  with.**  This  is  more  true 
than  the  writer  intended,  as  i^pUed  to  his  own  **  prepara- 
iion  of  mind,**  and  that  groas  **  diet**  which  withheld  the 
l«mpored  chsaoellor  from  sympathy  with  auch  a  spirit  as 
that  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

t  In  an  early  number  of  the  Wostminater  Review  a  rarj 
able  notice  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  VaM  and  Baayan," 
which  was  wntten  in  the  best  qpiiit. 


ed  forward.  "  The  goodness  of  any  eaase  is 
not  merely  to  be  judged  by  the  eTentt,  wheth- 
er visibly  prosperous  or  anprosperooa,  but  by 
the  righteousness  of  its  principles ;  nor  is  our 
faith  and  patience  to  fail  under  the  oaany  fean, 
doubts,  wants,  troubles,  and  power  of  adrer- 
saries  in  the  passage  to  the  recovery  of  our 
long-lost  freedom ;  for  it  is  tlie  same  cause  with 
that  of  t^e  Israelites  of  old,  of  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  or  distrustful." 

And  in  another  most  wise  and  tender  pamafa 
of  phil&sophy  he  speaks  thus : 

**  Evils  themselves,  through  the  wise  over- 
niling  providence  of  Ood,  have  good  fruita  and 
effects.  The  world  would  be  extinguished  and 
perish  if  it  were  not  changed,  shaken,  and  dis- 
composed by  a  variety  and  interchaogeable 
course  of  things,  wisely  ordered  by  God.  the 
best  physician.  This  ought  to  satisfy  every 
honest  and  reasonable  mind,  and  make  it  Joy- 
fully submit  to  the  worst  of  changes, 'how 
strange  and  wonderful  soever  they  may  seem, 
since  they  are  the  works  of  God  and  nature, 
and  that  which  is  a  loss  in  one  respect  is  a  gain 
in  another. 

"  Let  not  a  wise  man  disdain  or  ill  resent 
anything  that  shall  happen  to  him.  Let  him 
know  those  things  that  seem  hurtful  t^'him  in 
particular,  pertain  to  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  universe,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  those 
things  that  finish  and  fill  up  the  course  and 
office  of  this  world." 

Of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
that  preparation  of  man  for  his  better  and  wiser 
state,  which  has  already  been  ex|dained  in  n 
former  passage  to  imply  in  its  results  that  di- 
vine advent  which  his  imagination  took  such' 
fervent  delight  in,  the  following  most  strikinf 
passage  from  the  Retired  Man's  Meditationa 
will  afford  a  farther  illustration  and  example : 

**  But  there  is  a  duty  of  the  day,  a  genera- 
tion-work, respecting  the  time  and  cireom- 
stances  of  action,  in  which  the  lot  of  oar  lite 
is  cast,  which  calls  upon  us  to  use  all  lawftd 
and  righteous  means  that  are  affbrded  hy  the 
good  hand  of  God,  through  the  inward  light 
and  knowledge  he  vouchsafes,  and  ootward 
providences  and  helps  which  he  casts  in,  wbero- 
by  to  make  way  for,  and  to  be  hasting  unto,  the 
coming  of  that  day  of  God  wherein  the*  old 
heavens  and  earth  shall  be  rolled  away  as  gar-  \ 
ments,  yea,  with  the  works  that  are  therein,  be  * 
burned  up,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousnesa.  shall  be 
brought  forth  in  their  room. 

«*  Our  part  is  the  same,  therefore,  in  this,  aa 
in  the  practice  of  other  righteous  duties  apper- 
taining to  us,  the  perfection  whereof  we  eeo- 
not  expect  until  the  redemption  of  the  body ; 
and  yet  we  are  to  be  using  all  lawful  meana 
and  endeavours  to  come  as  near  the  pitniitive 
pattern  and  rule  as  we  can,  in  our  whole  prao- 
tice  throughout. 

**  So  that  when  once  we  have  well  consider- 
ed what  rule  Christ  himself,  if  he  were  on 
earth,  would  exercise  over  men  in  protectiB|| 
those  that  do  well,  and  being  a  terror  to  evil 
works,  as  also  in  distributing  righteouaneaa 
equally  and  impartially  unto  all  upon  the 
grounds  of  right  and  just  (which  eveiy  one,  ia 
the  measure  of  light  they  have  attained,  are 
acquainted  with,  and  do  acknowledge  for  the 
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rale  which  they  are  williog  to  be  concluded 
onder,  as  to  all  their  outward  concerns),  we 
ought  in  the  way  of  Christ,  and  in  the  use  of 
all  lawf q1  means,  to  he  as  near  this  in  our  prac- 
tice  as  possible  we  may,  in  the  rule  over  men, 
"Which  we  shall  be  either  as  principals  or  aoces- 
soriea  in  setting  up,  holding  ourselves  obliged  in 
heartiness  and  freedom  of  mind  to  maintain.** 
In  a  previous  memoir  in  this  series  I  spoke 
of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  had  exerted  in  the  world. 
To  Vane  it  was,  indeed,  what  Plato*s  **  original 
type'*  may  have  been  to  the  enfeebled  and  rest- 
less man  of  civilization,  who  wished,  by  such 
a  eompanson,  to  ascertain  his  precise  position 
ia  the  moral  or  intellectual  scale.  What  he 
knew  of  its  own  original  language*  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  his  passion  for  its  study,  and 
in  the  leisure  he  could  abstract  from  public  af- 
fairs it  was  seldom  out  of  his  hands,  t    It  is  no 


*  "  Hcbrvw  word*  wvra  fitted  to  the  thinf*  thrjr  liffni- 
ftcd;  tlfecr*  wM  A  enrtaiB  eonMSion  b«tw««Q  thinirs  and 
^rrd».     All  other  words,  ma  they  cfime  leu  or  mure  near  to 
Tbe   Hebrew,  do  more  nr  leva  •i^nificsiitly  reprea^nt  the 
this{p»  la^aat  ky  then.    Tlir  more  any  lanj^uajpe  recede* 
1w>m  ih«  Hebrpw.  the  more  it  ie  cunfoaoded  by  human  chan- 
tr»  aatl  addiUona,  the  more  obicure  and  difficult  means  are 
liM  wovxia  ikcreof  fiw  ronreying  the  knowledge  of  things  to 
"ca-     Hoaar  mnd  other  Greek  poets  and  philoeopher*  set 
t^tmsslsM  therefore  to  etvmolagical  leammg,  by  reducing 
tb  priatitiv*  wimla  in  other  laogaages  to  their  Hebrew 
vm^,  nod  then  the  dcriTative  to  thow  principles.    This 
*)ieT  labovred  in,  as  the  most  notable  means  conducible  to 
CtekvowMg*  of  things.    Then  Chrjrsippus,  Dsmetrins, 
ami  ahoadaaoa  of  others,  wrulo  books  of  etymology.    Then 
the  I.aXios,  reeeiving  learning  as  well  as  the  empire  from 
ibe  Greeks,  steer  the  same  course,  in  unler  Ut  etymnlngical 
4nnplsBO,  aa  the  choieeet  means  to  leail  mm  into  the  kimwl* 
adg«  of  ihiaga.    Caio,  Varro,  and  uther  ancient  and  lainous 
Laitiw,  wrote  owbt  volomes  to  this   purpose,     iff  later 
tiavsi,  e«  the  same  account,  did  Julius  Caaar,  Scmliger, 
t^m^nma  a  kandred  and  Un  books  de  crigitnbtiM.    Then  Jo- 
ss^ Scmligvr,  son  of  Jalios,  Lipaius,  Casanbuo,  and  many 
ohera,  staafvil  th«  aaoie  cuurae."  ~,9iAe«'«  Thoughts  of 

t  Sikca  Ibas  deseribm  cftie  of  Vane's  domestic  practices : 
^TW  anal  praetiea  of  this  sufferer  was  to  speml  an  hour 
sr  tw»  eveiT  eveniag  with  his  family,  or  any  other  that  were 
fneJentiaJiy  there,  and  as  moch  both  morning  and  even- 
ing ea  tha  first  day.  He  was  of  that  truly  Iwunteous, 
fnaeely.  eoMmawcativa  spirit  notm)  in  the  Spouse :  rich  in 
gsod  WBcks,  ready  to  disthbot«,  wiUinr  to  coramnninate,  tn 
■akc  maaifeal  tho  favour  of  the  knowledge  uf  Christ,  that 
ktmaslf  had  deep  and  large  experience  of,  in  every  place. 
His  gravity,  pvntT,  and  chaatenesa  of  spirit  were  very  ez- 
Mihij.  Ha  held  oat  ia  the  midst  uf  all  the  late  apustacics 
mi  chaagaa.  Ha  was  steadfaat  and  immovable,  always 
■hMadiar  IB  ^^  ^"^^  ^  th"  iMt^n  and  his  lahtwr  was  not 
iivmia.aa  h«  wall  knew.  So  asaiduniis  was  he  in  contmoal 
aaiihug  af  Iha  Schptorss,  waiting  upon  the  LonI  in  faith 
sad  prayer  for  mors  fall  discoveries  of  his  mind  therein, 
thai  It  waa  aaid  of  hi^^  pat  him  where  yon  will,  if  he  may 
hv*  hat  a  BiMa,  ha  im  well  enough ;  as  Jansen  (of  whom 
thi  tsaaaaiars  in  Fraaoe)  reckoned  himself  with  Austin.** 
la  »  sahaaqnaat  passaga  Sikes  farther  illustrates  the  lieau- 
bfil  islaratioa  of  Vane,  in  descriliiug  his  views  of  the  insti- 
tMisa  of  tha  SaMiatk.  They  who  so  busily  tpmble  them- 
mbsa  ia  lagulaliag  for  **  bittar  oboervanoe"  of  that  day,  and 
aaaU  hssiitw  apoa  awakind  no  portion  of  their  care  on  any 
.  MV  read  the  passage  with  great  advantage :  "  He 
I  the  Jewish  Sabbath  cereimmions  siid  temporary, 
;  apoa  tbc  eomiag  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  I^ml 
if  tha  Safafbath  day.  And  if  he  had  thought  that  which  is 
nbaerTeo  in  the  room  thereof  to  be  rather  a  ma- 
inatitation  among  Christians  in  imitation  of  the 
.  thaa  that  arhieh  hath  any  clear  appointment  in  the 
^tpsl,  tiM  apaatla  would  not  have  him  judged  for  it.  '  One 
■aa.*  aaja  he,  '  eataems  ouo  dsy  above  amKher ;  another 
•MMaseta  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
■■dad  i«  bin  owa  mind.  Ha  that  regnrdeth  a  day,  regard- 
«h  it  aato  tha  Lord,  and  he  that  reirardeth  not  the  day  to 
Iks  Laid,  he  doth  aaC  lagard  it.*  This  I  can  say,  lie  usually 
iMk  the  opportoDif  r  of  spending  more  time  in  exercise  and 
Mftr  la  hia  fcrnily,  or  other  Chiistiaa  meetings,  on  that 
i^  dun  aa  may  otner.  And  will  any  yet  aay  he  was  a 
tilhaih-biaahar?  If  they  do,  see  what  company  we  may 
M  far  hia  aader  chat  inpotatioa.** 
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matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  mind  as  his 
should  wander  occasionally  out  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  thought,  fancy,  imagination,  and 
feeling  disclosed  in  that  favourite  study  in  their 
highest  and  most  passionate  forms,  into  fancies 
and  speculations  of  its  own  on  the  various 
wonders  of  those  primeval  days  when  inspired 
teachers  walked  upon  the  earth,  and  angels  are 
recorded  to  have  sat  down  with  men. 

Even  in  such  speculations  observe  still  the 
pervading  sense  of  what  has  been  so  variously 
exhibited  in  passages  already  given.  He  speaks 
of  the  creation,  the  nature,  and  the  ministry  of 
angels : 

"These  in  their  creation  are  described  by 
the  light  which  God  made  on  the  first  day.  Gen', 
i.,  3,  4,  when  he  said,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light ;  and  God  saw  the  light,  that  it 
was  good  ;*  approving  this  first  work  of  his 
hands  in  tlic  beginning  of  that  day .-  and  God, 
by  Ills  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  sig- 
nified the  heavenliness  of  their  frame  and  con- 
stitution, as  they  stand  exalted  and  separate 
in  their  beings  from  all  sensual  life,  in  the  form 
of  invisible  spirits,  whereof  the  material  heav- 
ens in  their  creation  are  the  first  shadow ; 
which  are  called,  Prov.,  viii.,  26,  'the  highest 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  world  ;*  as  David  also 
(giving  account  of  both  their  creations  together), 
Psalm  civ.,  2-4,  saith,  *  Who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment ;  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ;  who  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters;  who 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots  ;  who  wiilketh 
upon  the  wings  uf  the  wind  ;  who  makrth  his 
angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire  ;* 
in  which  posture  and  preparation,  the  Psalmi.it 
descril>e8  th<i  word  as  he  proceeds  to  the  rest 
of  the  creation,  vers.  5,  6,  dtc,  intimating  that 
as  man  in  his  liodily  state  was  made  dust  of  the 
ground,  so  the  angels  wore  made  a  flame  of  fire 
in  their  natural  constitution.*' 

He  follows  this  up  in  a  passage  of  rapt  poet- 
ical fervour  that  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Milton  : 

"  As  thus  they  are  this  heavenly  building, 
they  are  the  first  heavens,  the  tabernacle  and 
clouds  of  heaven,  or  the  air,  for  the  daybreak 
and  glorious  sun  of  God's  first  appearance  to 
run  his  race  and  finish  his  course  in,  whereby 
to  enlighten  thQ  ends  of  the  earth,  and  all 
th  ings  under  heaven.  These  sons  of  this  morn- 
ing are  the  first  light-bearers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  world,  and  therein  are  covering 
cherubs  unto  the  Son  in  his  own  proper  glory  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  bear  light,  or 
the  similitude  of  Christ  in  his  first  appearance, 
unto  others,  they  are  first  the  receivers  of  that 
light  in  themselves,  in  a  spirituality  of  being 
and  form  fitted  and  suited  thereunto,  which  ac 
commodates  them  with  the  exercise  of  senses 
merely  spiritual  and  inward,  exceeding  high, 
intuitive,  and  comprehensive :  a  manner  of  life, 
shadowing  out  the  divine  life  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  whose  voice  is  not  heard  at  any 
time,  nor  shape  seen,  but  is  like  a  consuming 
fire,  to  burn  up  and  slay  whatever  natural  or- 
gan is  conversant  about  it,  or  stands  before  the 
beams  and  rays  of  its  most  pure  and  invisible 
glory." 

And  into  the  exercise  of  even  such  senses, 
"  spiritual  and  inward,  high,  intuitive,  and  ( 
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prehensive/*  it  was  the  ardent  hope  of  this 
great  lover  of  his  fellow-men  to  see  even  them 
one  dav  conducted  by  the  exercise  of  a  parity 
of  intellect  and  righteousness  of  will.  Such 
also  was  the  faith  of  Milton,  expressed  in  later 
years,  when  of  mes  and  angels  the  *'  winged 
bierarch"  spoke  to  Adam,  as 

*'  Mor*  rafined,  mora  ■ptritnoai  and  pure, 
A»  o«M«r  to  Him  placed ;  or  nemrer  ttndimgt 
Each  in  thair  aaveral  aetiTe  ipherea  aaaiyn'd, 
Till  bedf  mp  to.spirit  laorJc,  in  bonnda 
PropoitioDed  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 
Spnnga  lifhter  the  ^reen  atalk,  from  thence  the  lenTea 
Mora  airy,  hiat  the  bright  conaammate  flower 
Spirita  odorooB  breathea :  flow*ra  and  their  fruit, 
Man'a  nooriahmept,  by  f^dnal  acale  aublimed, 
To  vital  apiriu  aapire,  to  animal. 
To  imteUechtaJ ;  ipTe  both  Kfe  and  aenae. 
Fancy  and  anderatandinff :  whence  the  aool 
Reaaon  reeeirea,  and  reaaon  ia  her  being, 
Diacaraive,  or  intuitive  ;  diaconrae 
»       ]■  ofleat  youra,  the  latter  muat  ia  oura, 
DiflTenng  bat  in  degree,  of  kind  the  aaroe. 
Wonder  not,  then,  what  God  for  you  aaw  good 
If  I  refuae  not,  but  convert,  aa  you. 
To  proper  aubatance :  time  mcy  come  wAm  ate* 
With  angtlt  may  partieipatet  mdjmd 
No  imconvenitnt  Jittt  nor  too  light  fart.  .  .  . 
Tu  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied : 
O  favonrable  ipirit '.  propitiuofl  irueat ! 
Well  haat  thou  uarht  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledi^,  and  the  acale  of  nature  aet 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon 
In  contemplation  of  created  thinifi 
Bjf  Mttfs  iM  may  OMctnd  to  God." 

These  illustrations  of  the  religious  writings 
and  speculations  of  Vane  shall  here  be  closed, 
for  the  present,  with  some  extracts  that  bring 
us  immediately  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  first  led  to  their  introduction. 
AH  Vane*s  enthusiasm,  all  his  faith,  only  ren- 
dered him  unboundedly  tolerant  of  creeds  the 
most  opposed  to  his  own.*  In  the  "Retired 
Man's  Meditations,"  one  of  the  most  rigidly 
theological  of  his  works,  the  direct  assertion 
of  per^ct  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  pervading 
doctrine  throughout ;  and  he  thus,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  magistracy,  defines  what  the  authority 
of  a  civil  magistrate  should  be  restricted  to,  as 
opposed  to  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  policy 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

"  When  the  Scripture  saith  that  the  rule  of 
magistracy  is  over  men,  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  term  the  proper  sphere,  bounds,  and 
limits  of  that  office,  which  is  not  to  intrude  it- 
self into  the  office  and  proper  concerns  of 
Christ*s  inward  government  -and  rules  in  the 
conscience,  but  is  to  content  itself  with  the 
outward  man,  and  to  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns thereof  in  reference  to  the  converse 
which  man  ought  to  have  with  man,  upon  the 
grounds  of  natural  justice  and  right,  in  things 
appertaining  to  this  life. 

••  Magistracy,  then,  is  the  rule  which  God 
hath  ordained  to  be  exercised  over  the  outward 
man,  by  man  himself  qualified  thereunto,  to  act 
in  righteousness  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in 
discharge  of  this  his  high  and  great  trust ;  and 
so  is  an  office  merely  respecting  rule  and  gov- 
ernment over  men  in  their  outward  concerns, 

*  **  A  man  may  he  orthodox  and  aound  in  hit  judgment  aa 
to  the  principles  of  reiifion.  and  yet,  wanting  aincere  love 
to  ('hriit  and  hm  people,  may  fall  abort  of  heaven ;  and,  on 
the  contrarv,  anoiher  Christian  may  etr  and  miitake  in  many 
puintfl ;  and  yet,  having  aincerp  love  to  the  trmha  of  Chnat, 
according  to  that  measure  of  light  which  God  hath  vouch- 
aafed  unto  him.  he  may  be  saved.  Who  art  thou  that  judg- 
eat  another  man's  servant^  to  his  dWn  master  he  standeth 
or  fialleth."    Thia  waa  ever  hia  divine  principle. 


which  is  capable  to  be  rightly  used  or  not,  ac- 
cording as  the  persons  intrusted  therewith  are 
qualified  and  do  exercise  the  same,  the  office 
of  itself  being  good,  and  the  end  for  which  it  is 
set  up  being  according  to  God*s  ordinance  and 
institution  for  the  ministering  of  punishment  to 
them  that  do  ill,  and  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection to  them  that  do  well. 

**  And  men  may  lawfully  arrive  and  attain 
unto  this  office  and  dignity  either  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  through  the  endeavours  and  free 
choice  of  men,  or  extraordinarily,  by  the  im- 
mediate call  of  God  himself  to  the  exercise 
thereof,  making  those  that  are  to  obey  *  will- 
ingly subject  in  that  day  of  his  power.' 

*'  For  the  office  itself,  it  is  (as  we  have  show- 
ed), in  God's  institution,  a  rule  that  is  set  up 
over  the  outward  man  in  righteousness  and  ia 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  obliging  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  this  power  to  put  forth  righteous- 
ness in  all  their  actings  that  appertain  to  their 
public  charge." 

He  aflerward,  in  pursuing  the  subject,  reverts 
to  his  old  faith  of  the  necessity  of  **  working 
up  to  Go4r*  by  constant  changes,  and  impr<}ve- 
ments,  and  eflforts  to  bring  the  institution  to 
purity  and  perfection. 

**And  as  in  this,  the  principle  of  natural 
justice  and  right,  in  their  highest  improremeot, 
is  to  be  'their  rule,  so  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
should  oblige  them,  in  an  humble  dependency 
upon  him,  and  trembling  posture  of  mind  before 
him,  to  be  watchful  in  not  suflerin^  anything  to 
be  done  by  them  that  may  cany  in  it  hinderanoe 
or  opposition  to  the  breaking  in  of  higtier  dis- 
coveries upon  them  as  to  the  very  exercise  of 
the  magistratical  office,  in  the  purity  and  perfee- 
tion  wherem  it  is  promised  to  be  brought  forth 
in  the  last  days  by  Christ  himself,  unto  whidi 
they  should  always  have  willing  and  ready 
minds  to  make  way  and  to  submit,  so  that,  con- 
sidered such  as  God  requires  it  to  be,  it  is  man's 
ruling  over  men  in  righteousness,  aud  in  the 
true  fear  of  the  Lord. 

I  *<  And  this  Christ,  in  his  own  peraon,  as  tbt 
I  Son  uf  Man,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  do,  whoie 
'  right  also  it  is,  having  all  power  in  heaven  aad 
in  earth  put  into  his  hands.  And  his  saiotii. 
when  fitted  by  him  to  sit  upon  the  throne  fMftJif 
same  glory  with  him,  shall  likewise  he  foand 
prepared  to  bring  forth  even  magistracy  itielf 
in  its  right  exercise,  exactly  answering  theeitf 
for  which  it  was  set  up  by  God." 

Wliere  this  aim  is  not  followed,  he  sbon 
the  necessary  tendency  to  cormptioo  iahereH 
in  the  offices  of  magistracy ;  and,  as  with  a  j 
prophecy  of  some  of  the  magistrates  in  tkse  ^ 
latter  times,  ends  it  thus :  **  We  have  ahcadv 
considered  magistracy  as  in  its  eormpCed,  Re- 
generated use :  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the  ihTOoe 
and  seat  of  the  beast,  serving  to  promoie  ud 
advance  the  great  design  ami  interest  of  tte 
devil  in  the  world,  whereby  it  doth  become  pait 
of  his  kingdom,  and  hath  its  place  and  ow  it 
the  government  that  anti-Christ  keeps  ■^  t* 
the  oppressing  and  keeping  under  the  detr 
saints  and  holy  ones  of  the  true  and  Bviaf 
God." 

The  last  extract,  from  the  same  cha|ilcr  tf 
the  Retired  Man*s  Meditations,  preeents  a  vie* 
of  the  grand  object  of  his  whole  political  Ufefi* 
direct  association  with  his  religions  creed.   At 
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the  period  when  this  was  written  Cromwell  >  interfere  with  their  proceedings.    Demanding 
held  the  government.  ;  toleration  on  these  grounds,  they  felt  that  they 

**  For  if  once  the  lA>rd  be  pleased  so  far  to  j  were  equally  bound  to  concede  and  assert  it 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men  in  these  nations,  for  others ;  and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number 
governors,  and  people,  as  to  show  them  the  of  churches  with  diff*erent  sentiments  and  insti- 
good  of  magistracy,  as  it  is  in  its  primitive  in-  tutcs  within  the  same  political  community,  to 
stitution,  and  is  held  forth  in  promise  to  be  re-  '  the  idea  or  remedying  the  evil  and  extermina- 
stored  in  the  last  days,  it  will  then  be  their  de-  tin^  error  by  means  of  exclusive  regulations, 
«re  and  delight  to  inquire  and  consider,  in  a  and  the  menaces  and  seventies  of  punishment* 
way  of  free  debate  and  common  consent,  on  To  this  illustrious  sect  belonged  nearly  the 
behalf  of  the  good  people  of  these  nations  (who  ,  whole  of  the  army  of  Manchester. 
in  all  these  great  trials  have  stood  faithful  and  Such  was  the  force  arrayed  against  the  Pres- 
unshaken  us  to  the  known  cause  they  have  byterians ;  a  force  whose  numerical  weakness 
been  engaged  in),  how  the  rule  over  them  may  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Assembly 
be  brought  nearest  to  its  first  institution  and    of  Divincsf  was  counterbalanced  by  its  grow- 


original  pattern  in  the  exercise  and  practice 
thereof  among  them  (founded,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  right  and  just, 
and  so  exclusive  to  all  private  interest  and  per- 


ing  influence  among  the  common  people  and 
in  the  army,  and  by  the  superior  reason  and 
power  of  its  leaders.  The  great  and  manifold 
struggles  which  ensued  are  not,  therefore,  to 


oonal  concern  of  any  singulars  that  shall  he    be  considered,  what  the  historians  have  beea 


found  to  stand  in  competition  with,  or  prefer- 
ence to,  the  good  of  the  whole),  and  how  that 
which  is  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  God 
may  become  also  the  ordinance  and  statute  of 
man,  established  in  a  free  and  natural  way  of 
common  consent,  to  the  reuniting  of  all  good 
men  as  one  man  in  a  happy  union  of  their  spirits, 
prayers,  and  counsels  to  resist  all  common 
danger  and  opposition  which  by  devils  or  men 
may  be  raised  against  them.'* 


fond  of  namirTg  them,  struggles  between  two 
sects.  The  **  Independents,"  as  the  general 
body  opposed  to  tlie  Presbyterians  suflfered 
tlicmselves,  for  party  convenience,  to  be  call- 
ed, were,  it  is  seen,  manyt — bound  in  union  by 
a  common  love  of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  reli- 
gion. The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  one — devoted  singly  and  solely  to  half 
measures  of  popular  government,  and  to  en- 
tirely compulsory  measures  of  religious  intol- 


A  wide  gulf,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  separated  erance  ;  for  in  the  questions  of  religion  at  this 

Vane  from  the  Presbyterian  party  on  many  of  period  we  never  fail  to  see  compris^  the  most 

the  most  important  questions  of  civil  policy,  valuable  or  the  most  dangerous  maxims  of  civil 

bat  on  the  side  of  toleration  with  him  stood  government.    The  House  of  Ix>rds,  and  almost 

also  Cromwell,  Marten,  and  St.  John,  such  men  all  the  men  of  great  wealth  on  the  side  of  the 

as  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  and,  indeed,  the  ma-  Parliament,  secretly  or  openly  favoured  the 

jority  of  the  lawyers,  who  held  with  the  Eras-  Presbyterians^  for  the  very  reason  that  such 

tian  doctrines.    Milton,  too,  lent  to  that  great  opinions  in  church  government  were  most  fa- 

canae  the  astonishing  force  of  his  genius ;  and  vourable  to  their  own  limited  political  views. 

Id  furtherance  of  its  virtuous  objects  of  free-  They  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  anxious  for  a 

dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which  were  compromise.     They  also  showed,  on  various 

held  to  be  the  safest  guarantees  for  a  perfect  occasions,  an  alarm  lest  the  king  should  be 

freedom  of  conscience,  published  at  this  period  brought  too  low.    "  They  did  not  desire  an  en- 

his  immortal  **  Areopagitica,"  and  there  antici-  tire  victory.     What  they  wished  for  was  an 


pated.  in  words  of  Are,  the  defeat  of  the  sect 
of  Presbyterians  :  "  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind 
•  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousin?  herself, 
like  a  strong  man  af^er  sleep,  and  shaking  her 
invincible  locks.      Methinks  I  sec  her,  an  an 


accommodation  between  the  crown  and  the  ar- 
istocracy, in  which  each  of  them  might  secure 
certain  favourite  objects,  and  be  enabled  to  dic- 
tate to  the  nation." 
Such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of 


eagle,  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  the  year  1644,  when  the  reverses,  still  contin- 

lier  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam  ;  ued,  of  the  English  Parliamentary  forces,  and 

purging  and  unsealing  her  long-ahused  sight  at  the  presence  of  the  army   of  the  Covenant, 

the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance :  while -     -     — 

the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,         *  Apologetic*!  Namtion  of  Ihe  IndepeodenU.     Godwin, 

with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  *>"J„,  „  ,„  „,  „,„^  ,f  eommon.^  .o  in  thi.  M«,mbly, 

about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  m  their  thf.  ••  iiidep«ndtni"  nmmbHr«  wrre  by  far  the  m.«t  •bi«. 

envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  T^"  (»f  tixt  mtist  coiisidrrahle  of  their  adverRarin  have  giT- 

•eCtS  and  schisms  "  ^^  tki^tchea  »f  them,  which  will  be   thnu|(ht   nulheniic. 

¥       .1       ..'.t.   »i-  ^11  Clareiidiin  Mva.  *'  The  liidepnndculi  we.re   mure  learned 

IjasUy,  with  these  great  leaders  were  asso-  ,nd  rational  than  the  Prvahyn-rian. ;  and  though  they  had 

eiated  the  sect  of  the  Independents.  These  men  not  so  (^rrat  comrrezatioiia  of  the  commou  pet>nie,  yet  they 

had  arrived,  by  somewhat  diflferent  means,  at  "'f<^*;»f'*  »"<*  ^♦•re  f"ii;»wed  by  the  minit  tuhaianiiai  and 

•«..  ..m^  .»..;!•  .  .u^  .•  r  lu  .  1-  wealthy  citizen.  Hi  well  *■  by  other*  of  letter  condition." 
tbe  same  result  on  the  question  of  liberty  of  And  Haillie.one  of  the  depulieifmm  Scotland,  .M,nt  to  walcU 
conscience.  Their  religious  zeal  was  intense-  over  the  intere«t«  of  Preil»yieri*niani  in  the  ABteinbly.  re- 
ly fervid,  but  they  disapproved  equally  the  Pres-  '***•  "^  '*»*''"  »*»•' "  ""'x  ^^'ey  ^peak  much,  and  exi.«!ediiiiriy 

lMt««^ttn    anil    irX;o^o»ai    .„.*<>»?<.        O'l  .«.   w«ij  wcll,"    And  elifwhere.  "  truly,  if  tile  cauae  Were  piKid.  the 

tqrtenan    and   Episcopal    systems.      They   held  „„,„  ^.ve  plenty  of  leammg,  wit.  ehK|.ience,  and,  above  all, 

that  a  Church  was  a  body  of  Christians  assem-  boidneai  and  ati'rrneiw,  to  make  it  out." 

bled    in   one  place,  appropriated   for  their  WOr-         t  AmonK  them  Mr.Codwm  jiiatly  ciunta  Eraatiana,  An»- 

■hin.  and   that  everv  «UPh  hodv  was   enmnfPtP  **P»'«**'  Millennarians,  Fifth  Monarchy  n»en  ;   individuals 

■mp,  anu   inai  every  SUCn  noay  Mr  as   complete  who  even  in  iheae  timea  did  not  Iwrow  their  creed  fwm  the 

ni  Itself;   that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  country  in  which  they  were  born,  but  thouuht  like  citizen! 

rules  by  which  they  thought  proper  to  be  regU-  "^  'he  univerae ;  and  aecU,  the  very  uaniea  of  which  hav* 

lat£d    and  that  no  man  not  a  momhpr  of  ♦heir  pen^hed,  all  embarked  in  tbe  aac.red  cause  against  Preaby- 

ana  "«  "O  "«"  npl  ■  member  of  their  ,7^      uaurpaiion,  and  a  oofflpulaory  uniforuity  of  nhKiai» 

aa&embly,  and  no  body  of  men,  was  entitled  to  «onbip  andbeiiaf.  *-      '  /a 
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hard  against  the  great  leaders  or  the  ■ 
imoritj  in  the  House  of  Commons.*    Vane 
tiled  up  Cromwell  from  the  army,  and  with 
aany  significant  expressions,  **  a  plea  for  ten- ' 
ier  consciences**  wtts  presented  at  ttie  same 
,ime  to  the  House  of  lairds,  the  House  of  Com- 
nons,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  enforced 
in  the  Commons  with  consummate  power  by , 
Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Saint  John ;  in  the  House 
of  Ix>rds  by  Lord  Say ;  and  in  the  Assembly  | 
by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Independents. ; 
This  proved  an  alarming  check  to  the  Presby- ; 
terians,  who  were  driven,  in  consequence,  to  j 
consent  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  to  estab- ! 
lish  a  "directory  for  public  worship,"  which; 
left  much  to  the  will  or  the  capacity  of  the  min- 
ister who  practised  under  it. 

Charles  seems  to  have  been  much  stnick  at 
this  time  with  the  capacity  and  power  exhibit-  ^ 
ed  by  Vane,  and  entered  into  overtures  of  ne- ' 
gotiation  with  him  and  Saint  John.    They  hu- 
moared  them  only  that  they  might  the  bietter : 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  king's  exact  de- . 
sign,  taking  care,  meanwhile,  to  communicate 
everything  that  passed  to  the  speaker,  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  the  Scots  commissioners, 
that  their  conduct  might  be  free  from  suspicion. 
But  Essex,  not  knowing  this,  and  getting  some 
hint  of  the  matter,  laid  a  complaint  against 
these  two  as  traitors  to  the  cause  before  the  . 
House  of  I^rds.     They  were,  of  course,  most 
honourably  acquitted. t    Essex  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  was  thanked  for  his  vigilance  and 
zeal. 

The  open  and  acknowledged  treaty  of  Ux- 
hridge  followed,  which  need  not  be  detailed  in  . 
these  pages. t  The  names  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger  and  Oliver  Saint  John  we  find  to  ; 
have  been  added,  by  a  special  vote,  to  the  com- , 
missioners  for  the  Parliament.  It  is  enough  to  , 
show  the  temper  of  the  king  in  entering  on  this  ! 
treaty,  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  success 


*  Th«  ipirit  of  the  four  Scotch  comDiiMionrn  deputed  to 
London  to  watch  over  the  inteiTMt*  of  the  Covemiiit  may  be 
(atbrred  fnim  thi*  follnwinR :  '*  We  piirpi«e,**  aayv  Datllia, 
OM  of  the  commiMKiuera,  '*  not  to  iiu>d«ni>  tn  havte  with  a  . 
point  of  iQch  hii{h  ciiiiHP<iiieiir«  (the  rilabliahiiient  of  uui- 
tbmiity  in  church  froveriinient),till  tt  plfase  G(h1  to  advance 
•ur  army,  which  we  expect  will  muck  asaut  ovr  ar/ptmemtt." 

t  Joarnalfl,  Jan.  17.   Baillic ,  i..  4S6.   Hut.  of  Com.,  i.,  300. 

i  Whitelockn,  who  was  one  of  the  commiMiooera,  riTe*  a 

Caphic  aketrh  of  this  temporary  reunion  of  the  chief  mem- 
r«  of  the  hoatilr  parties  (all  Encliihmen— tmre  fnendi !) 
on  this  mutual  ground.  "  The  commiMioncrs  fur  the  treaty 
on  both  parte  met  at  IJzbndge,  and  had  their  tevernl  quar- 
ters i  thoae  for  the  Parliament  and  all  their  retiuue  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  and  those  fur  the  king  on  the  south  ' 
aide,  and  no  intermixture  of  the  one  party  or  their  Mtcnd* 
ants  with  the  other ;  the  best  inu  of  the  one  side  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Parliament's  commissioners,  and  tha  best 
inn  of  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  for  the  king's  com- 
nisaioners.  The  evening  that  they  came  to  town,  aaveral 
visits  passed  between  inrticular  commissionrrs  of  tither 

Cirtv ;  as  Sir  Edward  llyde  came  to  visit  Mr.  IIollis  and 
r.  Whitelocke.  the  Lord  Culpepper  visited  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  others  of  the  king's  commissioners  visited  several  of  the 
Perliament's  commissionen,  and  had  long  discourses  alxnit 
the  treaty,  and  to  persuade  one  another  to  a  compliance.  . 
Mr.  Whitehicke  visited  Sir  Edwaixl  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  ' 
and  Sir  Richard  Lane,  and  others,  and  several  of  the  Par- 
liament's commissioners  visited  divers  of  the  king's  comrais-  ' 
sinners,  and  had  discourses  with  them  tending  to  the  fur-  ' 
therance  of  the  business  of  the  trenty .   The  town  was  so  ex-  ■ 
needing  full  of  company,  that  it  was  hsnl  to  get  any  quarter  . 
except  for  the  commissioners  and  their  retinue  ;  and  some 
of  the  commissioners  were  forced  to  lie  two  of  them  in  a 
ohamber  together  in  fteld-beds,  onW  upon  a  quilt,  in  that  ' 
MM  woather,  not  ooninr  into  a  bed  dunng  all  the  treaty."  I 
(Jwi.»,lM4,p.m.)  ^  ] 


could  have  ever  attended  it.  "  As  to  ay  call- 
ing those  at  Tendon  a  Parliament,**  he  wrote 
to  the  queen  during  the  preliminaries  for  the 
negotiation,  "  if  there  had  been  two  besides 
myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and 
the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that 
the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge  them  to  be 
a  Parliament ;  upon  which  condition  and  con- 
struction I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise  ;  and.  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  registered  in  the  council  books, 
with  the  councirs  unanimous  approbation.** 
Again  he  writes  on  a  subsequent  day :"  I  as- 
sure thee  that  thou  needest  not  doubt  the  issue 
of  this  treaty ;  for  my  commissioners  arc  so 
well  chosen  (though  I  say  it),  that  they  wUl 
neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed  from  the 
grounds  1  have  given  them ;  which,  upon  my 
word,  are  such  as  we  had  formerly  determined 
on."  '*  Believe,"  he  once  more  writes  to  Hen- 
rietta, *'  that  I  have  a  little  more  wit  than  to 
place  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  perfidious 
rebels.**  Upon  the  king  the  failure  of  that 
treaty  rested,  and  on  the  king's  head  at  last 
fell  all  the  penalties  of  that  invincible  spirit  of 
treachery  which  nothing  could  cope  with  or 
subdue,  so  long  as  a  vestige  of  power  or  even 
life  remained  to  him — so  long  as  the  narrowest 
loophole  was  still  led  through  which  he  could 
yet  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  darling  authority  of 
an  absolute  throne. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1645  was 
rendered  memorable  by  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly strokes  of  policy,  emanating  from  Vane 
and  Cromwell,  that  had  yet  diatinguuAed  the 
statesmanship  of  the  times,  and  which  proved 
eventually,  and  that  very  soon,  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  war.     This  was  the  self-denying 
ordinance  and  the  new  model.     It  had  been 
obvious  for  a  considerable  time  to  Vane  and 
Cromwell,  that  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester 
himself,  ail  evidently  temporizing,  and  afrairf 
to  look  steadily  at  the  result  of  one  great  and 
uncompromised  victory,  must  be  removed  from 
their  command,  and  the  military  system  of  tbe 
Parliamentary  forces  completely  renovated,  be- 
fore anything  like  a  perfect  success  could  be 
looked  for.     Up  to  this  time  they  had  had  suf- 
ficient proof  that  **  their  victories,  so  gallantij 
gotten,  and  in  which  they  had  so  eminently  ex- 
perienced the  favour  of  Heaven,  had  been  of  no 
avail  ;**  that  "  a  summer's  triumph  had  prore^ 
but  a  winter*s  story,  and  the  game,  however  i( 
seemed  well  in  autumn,  was  to  be  played  orer 
again  in  the  spring.*'*    They  felt  not  less,  that 
if  things  went  on  much  longer  thus,  these  very 
leaders  might  possibly  be  made  instruments  m 
the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  for  the  betrayal 
of  what  they  held  to  be  the  most  valuable  cos- 
ditions  of  their  cause.    The  authorship  oftbii 
great  remedy  now  resolved  upon,  which  should 
have  the  effect,  without  personal  insult,  of  re* 
moving  these  obnoxious  men,  and  aecompaoj- 
ing  with  that  removal  a  rcorganixation  and  it- 
enforcement  of  the  army,  is  ascribed  by  Clar- 
endon to  Vane.     It  was,  no  doubt,  the  remit 
of  deep  and  anxious  deliberation  among  tO  the 
chief  men  of  the  Independents. 

It  was  opened  in  the  House  of  Communs  oa 
the  0th  of  December,  1644.  On  that  daiy  ihr 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  eop 
aider  of  the  sad  condition_of  the  kingdoa  i 
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refeTence  to  the  intolerable  burdens  of  the  war, 
■ad  the  little  prospect  there  was  of  its  being 
speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  this  com- 
mittee there  was  a  general  silence  for  a  good 
space  of  time,  one  "  looking  upon  another  to 
see  who  would  break  the  ice/'*  when  it  was 
at  last  broken  by  Cromwell.  **  Without,"  he 
said,  "  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  the 
•ea  to  spin  out  the  war,  we  shall  make  the 
kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a 
Parliament.  For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay, 
what  do  many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  Parliament  ?  £?en  this  :  that 
the  memtiers  of  both  Houses  have  got  great 
places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their 
liands,  and  what  by  interest  in  Parliament,  and 
what  bj  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually 
eontione  themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  per- 
mit tho  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own 
vower  should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak 
here  to  our  own  faces  is  but  what  others  do 
vtter  abroad  behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from 
reflecting  on  any :  I  know  the  worth  of  those 
commanders,  members  of  both  Houses,  who 
are  yet  in  power."  Cromwell  then  went  on  to 
deprecate  any  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  commanders.  He  especially  recommend- 
ed *^  to  their  prudence  not  to  insist  upon  a  com- 
plaint as  to  the  oversight  of  any  commander- 
in-chief  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever."  He 
observed  that  he  was  himself  conscious  of  over- 
aigfats,  and  well  knew  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  avoided  in  military  affairs.  Therefore,  wa- 
ving a  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these 
things,  he  exhorted  the  committee  to  apply  it- 
self to  some  genersl  remedy,  **  which,  without 
in  any  way  countenancing  the  particular  cen- 
sure of  individuals,  might  best  in  future  shut 
sut  those  evils  under  which  they  were  at  pres- 
ent sufiisring."  The  memorable  debate  which 
followed  is  unfortunately  not  reported.  It  end- 
edf  however,  in  a  great  discussion  on  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  **  That  no  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  shall,  during  the  war,  en- 
joy or  execute  any  office  or  command,  military 
or  civil,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in 
to  that  purpose."  Vane,  who  had  reserved 
himself  for  this  resolution,  spoke  at  groat  lenffth 
apoo  it,  and  with  even  more  than  his  usual  elo- 
qtience.t  Whitelocke,  separating  himself  from 
Uie  party  he  generally  acted  with,  was  its  chief 
spponent.  HoUis  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
Presbyterians  seconded  him,  but  without  effect.  | 
Vane  and  Cromwell  had  selected  the  question  j 
with  a  masterly  judgment  and  foresight ;  for 
the  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  ; 
BO  apparent,  that  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
were  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  declare  against 
their  chiefs.  It  does  not  appear,  indiH^d,  that 
there  was  more  than  one  division  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ordinance  througli  the  Commons, 
hut  that  involved  its  entire  spirit ;  when,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  a  proviso  was  offered  to 
he  added,  that  the  ordinance,  and  anything  con- 
tained in  it,  should  not  extend  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lord-general.    Upon  this  occasion  tlie 
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numbers  stood,  for  the  clause,  93  ;  against  it, 
100.  The  ordinance  had  been  reported  to  tho 
House  on  the  llth,  was  passed  on  the  19th,  and 
was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  SIst  of  De- 
cember. 

Every  device  was  resorted  to  in  that  House 
to  defeat  by  delay  what  they  were  most  reluc- 
tant openly  to  propose.  Three  times  the  House 
of  Commons  sent  up  messages,  desiring  expe- 
dition, and  representing  that  any  delay  in  pass- 
ing the  ordinance  woulch  be  dangerous — might 
be  destructive.  A  select  committee  was  then 
nominated  by  the  Lords  to  consider  of  altera- 
tions to  ho  introduced,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
characteristic  that  of  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  ten  members,  four  peers,  Essex,  Man- 
chestor,  Warwick,  and  Denbigh,  were  persons 
to  whose  disadvantage  the  law  would  particu- 
larly operate.  A  paper  of  reasons  originated 
in  this  committee  against  the  substance  of  the 
ordinance.  In  this  paper  it  was  observed,  that 
it  deprives  the  peers  of  that  honour  which  in 
ail  ages  had  been  given  them,  since  they  had 
evermore  been  principally  active,  to  the  effu- 
sion of  their  blood,  and  the  hazard  of  their  es- 
tates and  fortunes,  in  regaining  and  maintain- 
ing the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  battle  fought  for  these  ends 
wherein  the  nobility  were  not  employed  in  pla- 
ces of  chiefest  trust  and  command.  '  It  was 
added,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, since,  though  some  of  the  gentry  and 
commons  were  excepted  as  members  of  Par- 
liament, yet  that  the  rest  might  have  liberty  to 
discharge  their  duty,  whether  in  civil  office  or 
the  field,  whereas  the  ordinance  was  proposed 
to  operate  as  a  universal  disqualification  of  the 
whole  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country.  An- 
other objection  was,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ordinance  appeared  to  them  to  be  such,  that, 
in  attempting  to  put  it  in  force,  everything 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  the  armies  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  till  the  "  new  model"  of 
what  was  proposed  to  succeed  was  produced, 
they  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge  tho 
measure  fairly.  Finally,  aAer  repeated  con- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses,  the  ordi- 
nance was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  January.* 

The  last-named  objection  was  at  once,  with 
masterly  promptitude,  laid  hold  of  by  the  states- 
men of  the  lower  House,  and  the  very  day  afler 
the  delivery  of  the  reasons  from  the  I^ords.  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  reported  to  the 
Commons  a  new  model  for  the  constitution  of 
the  army.  This  consent  of  the  committee  of 
botfi  kingdoms,  including  the  four  Scotch  com- 
missioners, is  supposed  to  have  been  achieved 
by  Vane*s  mastery  over  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  London. f  It  was  an- 
other decisive  advance  in  influence  secured  for 
the  Independents. 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  scheme  of  the  new 
model  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  who 
were  to  have  command  in  this  army  were  put 
to  the  vote  on  the  21st.  The  three  armies  of 
the  Parliament  were  to  be  formed  into  one, 
consisting  of  14,000  foot,  6000  cavalry,  and 
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1000  dragoons,  under  a  general-in-chief,  lieu- 
tenant-general, major-general,  thirty  colonels, 
and  the  due  proportion  of  other  officers.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  named  general-in- chief, 
and  Skippon  major-general.  Among  the  colo-  | 
Dels  appears  the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  i 
other  most  eminent  men.  Among  the  inferior 
officers  were  Ireton,  Desborough,  and  Harri-  ■ 
•on.  The  name  of  the  officer  who  was  design- 
ed for  the  second  place  in  the  command,  and 
the  generalship  of  the  cavalry,  was  kept  in  re- 
serve, to  he  filled  up,  as  it  aAerward  appeared, 
with  the  name  of  Cromwell.  This  scheme  of 
the  new  model  passed  the  Lords  on  the  l&th 
of  February,  creating  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
to  be  principally  draughted  from  the  old  armies. 
A  second  **  self-denying  ordinance"  was  now 
transmitted  to  the  Lords.  Great  misconcep- 
tion has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  difTerence 
between  these  two  ordinances  in  a  very  ma- 
terial point,  though  both  called  by  the  same 
Dame.  Mr.  Godwin  has  briefly  and  impress- 
ively stated  the  difference  thus :  ^*  It  has  been 
commonly  imagined  that  the  Independents,  af- 
ter having  carried  a  measure  so  full  of  boasted 
disintere8tedne|R,  acted  a  part  directly  contrary  : 
to  their  profenions,  smuggled  in  one  excep-  - 
tion  after  another,  Cromwell  the  first ;  enrich- 
ed themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  nation  ; 
and  silently  and  imperceptibly  antiquated  the 
law  which  had,  at  the  moment,  been  their 
great  instrument  for  defeating  their  adversaries 
of  the  Presbyterian  party.  But  this  way  of  ' 
•tating  the  question  is  by  no  means  exact.  { 
The  original  *  self-den3ring  ordinance/  as  it  was  { 
called,  directed  that  no  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  should,  during  the  present  war, 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  such  office , 
being  conferred  by  the  authority  of  both  or  • 
either  of  the  Houses.  Tki»  ordinance  irms  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  never  passed  into  a  law. 
A  second  ordinance,  which  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  brought  in  a  short  time  after,  ' 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  successful  event. 
The  enactment  of  this  ordinance  was,  that 
every  member  of  Parliannent  was  hereby  dis- 
charged from  whatever  office,  civil  or  military,  i 
that  had  been  conferred  by  the  authority  of  Par-  ' 
liamcnt.  The  former  edict  was  prospective, 
and  had  more  of  the  ordinary  character  of  a 
law;  the  second  prescribed  something  imme- 
diately to  be  done,  and  no  more.  *  What  was 
the  cause  of  thb  striking  difference  between  the 
first  and  the  second  •  self-denying  ordinance,* 
must  be  a  matter  purely  of  conjecture.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Independent  interest  began,  in  this  inter- 
val, to  suspect  that  the  advantage  of  perma- 
nently separating  the  legislative  character  and 
that  of  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  was  more 
specious  than  real.  Besides,  as  their  adver- 
saries had  contrived  to  defeat  their  measure  in 
the  upper  House,  they  felt  less  delicacy  to- 
wards tbem,  and  constructed  an  edict  which 
more  plainly  pointed  at  the  individual  change  in 
the  public  service,  which  they  held  to  be  im- 
mediately required.  The  new  law,  therefore, 
was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  the  general 
principle  was  left  as  before."t 
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In  the  progress  of  this  second  raeasarv 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, there  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
division,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote  whether 
Fairfax  should  be  nominated  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  numbers  stood  (on  the  question 
whether  the  nomination  should  be  then  madeX 
for  the  affirmative,  101,  for  the  negsArre,  09. 
Allien  tbe  ordinance  came  back  from  the  Lords, 
however,  a  secondf  division  took  phioe  on  an 
amendment  that  had  been  introduced  In  that 
House,  purporting  that  the  nomination  of  ofll- 
cers,  which  was  vested  in  the  commander-in- 
chief,  should  be  subject  to  tbe  approbation  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  num- 
bers stood,  for  the  affirmaliTe,  fitt,  for  the  nega- 
tive, 63,  the  majority  being  with  the  Presby- 
terians. This  was  not  a  point,  however,  of  Tilal 
importance  with  Vane  and  the  Independents, 
whose  victory,  in  the  achievement  of  the  meas- 
nre  as  it  now  stood,  bad  been  tnaraphantly 
complete. 

Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick,  and  Denbigh 
had  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  day  be- 
fore the  ordinance  passed,  and  laid  down  their 
commissions.  Acknowledgments  were  made 
by  the  Commons  of  their  great  and  faithfol 
services,  and  pensions  were  voted  to  them. 

The  army  was  now  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. Its  soMiers  were  nearly  all  nnenibent 
of  that  communion.  Unadorned  by  rank,  nr>- 
graced  by  any  of  the  eminences  of  station,  they 
were  filled  with  religious  zeal  and  an  irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm.  Each  man  felt  as  if  the  cause 
rested  with  him,  each  mas  had  the  sense  that 
he  was  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  to  otben. 
They  were  equally  stimulated  by  the  Iotc  of 
liberty,  and  the  love  of  that  scheme  of  religiotio 
faith  which  each  man  espoused.  *^Thpy  re- 
spected themselves;  they  believed  that  they 
were  in  a  slate  of  grace;  and  they  were  in- 
capable of  allowing  themselves  ia  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  high  calling  with  which  Gtod  had 
honoured  them.  They  were  vessels  of  ginry, 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaven.  As  they 
had  these  feelings  and  impulses  in  eommoo 
among  them,  so  these  feelings  and  iippulses 
served  them  as  a  bond  of  indissoluUe  nnion. 
They  advanced  into  the  field  chanting  th0 
psalms  contained  in  the  Scriptures^  and  fonght, 
as  they  expressed  it,  with  ^  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon.'"* 

But  then  they  were  not  lords,  nor  had  aeeo 
dozens  of  campaigns,  and  infinite  was  the  ' 
laughter  and  contempt  they  at  first  inspired. 
It  was  not  given  to  ail  to  see  with  the  subtle 
and  far- piercing  glance  of  Vane  or  of  Cromwell. 
«i  Truly  this  army  was  no  way  gtorioos,"  oh- 
serves  May,  **  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  com- 
manders or  the  antiquity  of  the  soldiers.  Never 
did  an  army  go  forth  to  war  who  had  less  the 
confidence  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 
the  object  of  contempt  to  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravely  deceive  the  expecta- 
tions of  them  both.*'  Their  soccesses  he  aa» 
cribes,  under  God,  to  their  moral  and  religioos 
as  well  as  military  discipline.  *«The  nsual 
vices  of  camps,**  he  adds,  **  were  here  restrain- 
ed. The  discipline  was  strict  No  theft,  no 
wantonness^  no  oaths,  no  profane  words,  could 
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escape  without  (he  severest  castij^tion.  by 
^vhich  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  this  camp, 
as  in  a  well-onlered  city,  passajre  was  safe  and 
conimeroe  free."  To  ail  this  the  king's  army 
offered  a  melancholy  contrast,  which  set  ofT 
^ff'ith  atill  greater  lustre  the  Parliamentarian 
virtue«.  **  The  officers  took  pride  in  the  prof- 
ligacy of  their  language  and  their  lives ;  and 
the  eommoo  soldiers  were,  out  of  the  field,  a 
diftonlerly  and  dissolute  rabble.***  What  could 
the  king's  superiority  in  numbers,  orliis  many 
oihpr  advantages,  avail  against  this  single  cir- 
camstance  alone  I  Most  wisely  had  Vane  and 
Cromwell  judged.  The  Royalists  were  doom- 
ed to  fail  in  the  first  great  battle. 

The  single  danger  to  be  apprehended  does 
not  a«em  to  have  hitherto  in  any  way  occurred 
to  V^aiie.  To  have  suspected  the  virtue  of  the 
great  coldier  of  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart, 
to  have  doubted  the  reality  of  Cromwell's  Re- 
publican fervour  and  enthusiasm,  wuuld  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  high  faith 
uid  hope  which  susuined  him  in  the  mighty 
•truegle  he  was  engaged  in. 

The  army  of  the  new  model  marched  reso- 
lately  on  against  Charles.     His  lieadquarters 
were  at  Oxford ;  he  had  a  preponderance  in  the 
midland  counties ;  was  master  in  almost  the 
whiile  of  the  western  districts ;  had  power  in 
the  north  ;  and  was  complete  master  of  Wales. 
In  a  few  short  weeks  he  was  helpless !     The 
new  leaders  in  whom  the  power  was  vested 
struck  at  once  against  Charles  himself,  and 
kept  him  in  pursuit.     He  had  moved  from  Ox- 
liird  in  a  northern  direction,  with  a  view,  it 
tas  supposed,  to  co-operation  with  Montrose. 
The  Sci»ttish  army  advancing  to  the  south,  im- 
pelled by  the  English  leaders,  raised  the  siege 
of  CarUalc,  "and  interposed  to  foil  his  plan. 
Fairfax  meanwhile  had  sat  down  before  Oxford. 
Charles,  upon  this,  at  once  turned  back,  and 
vilh  considerable   vigour  and  resolution  as- 
Ublted  the  garrison  of  Leicester.     Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  eastern  counties,  Fairfax  im- 
mediately raised  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  rc- 
suned  his  pursuit  of  Charles,  who  had  moved 
from  Leicester,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Daven- 
try,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  and  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country.     Fairfax  gradually 
and  silently  advanced,  was  joined  by  Crom- 
well near  Northampton,  and  they  both  together 
took  Charles  by  surprise  near  the  fatal  town 
of  Xaseby.     At  eleven  at  night  a  council  of  war 
na  summoned  in  the  Royalist  camp ;  and  with 
Ikn  careless  and  courageous  gallantry  which, 
vkatever  their  other  vices  may  have  been,  al- 
vays  distinguished  the  aristocratic  officers  of 
Charles's  army,  it  was  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ag  their  critical  position,  ''  not  onl>  to  give, 
but  to  advance  and  offer,  battle." 

The  armies  met  at  Naseby,  upon  a  fallow 
ieU  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  king  led  his 
centre  in  person,  and  found  himself  opposite  to 
Fairfax  and  Skippon.  Rupert  commanded  on 
the  right,  and  (appointed  at  Cromwell's  request, 
lad  invested  with  rank  for  the  occasion)  Ireton 
CrDoted  htm.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  on  the 
left,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
vord  of  the  Cavaliers  was  **  Queen  Mary** 
(Henrietta  Maria)— of  the   Parliamentarians, 


*  Hiftory  /ram  MackinUwh,  ▼    363. 
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"  God  our  strength."  The  Royalists  commen- 
ced the  battle  by  advancing  at  a  quick  step, 
"with  alacrity  and  resolution.*'*  The  van  of 
the  Parliamentary  centre  was  broken  by  tho 
charge,  and  the  troops  fell  buck  upon  the  rear, 
as  they  had  been  commanded,  in  such  necessi- 
ty, to  do.  Skippon  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
shot  in  the  side,  and  Fairfax  desired  he  would 
leave  the  field  ;  but  "  the  brave  old  man  (says 
Rush  worth)  answered,  •  He  would  not  stir  so 
long  as  a  man  would  stand,*  and  kept  the  field 
to  the  end  of  the  battle.'*  Fairfax  now  advan- 
ced himself  with  a  body  of  reserve,  and  the 
battle  raged  anew.  Not  content  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  captain,  Fairfax  grappled 
personally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  encouraged  by  dauntless 
example  the  brave,  and  shamed  the  timid,  if 
any  such  were  there.  His  helmet  was  beaten 
to  pieces,  but  he  continued  to  ride  about  bare- 
headed, and  in  this  state  happening  to  come  up 
with  his  body-guard,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Doylcy,  the  latter  respectfully  rebuked 
him  for  thus  hazarding  his  person,  **  wherein 
lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  and  of  the 
pood  cause,  to  1)0  riding  bareheadt^d  among  the 
showering  bullets,"  at  tho  same  time  offering 
him  his  own  helmet.  Fairfax  put  it  by,  saying, 
"  *Tis  well  enough,  Charles,  "f 

The  buttle,  meanwhile,  had  assumed  a  terri- 
ble aspect  on  either  wing.  Rupert  began  with 
his  usual  impetuosity,  and  bore  down  his  ad- 
versaries in  spite  of  the  astonishing  resistance 
of  Ireton  ;  while  Ireton  himself,  wounded  in  the 
thigh  with  a  pike,  in  tho  face  with  a  halbert, 
having  at  the  same  time  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  was  made  prisoner,  though  he  afterward 
escaped  back  to  the  Parliamentarians.  Uut 
now,  while  Rupert  pursued  the  flying  horse  of 
the  Parliament,  and  afterward  vainly  amused 
himself  with  summoning  their  park  of  artillery, 
Cromwell  was  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day 
(according  to  his  custom)  on  the  right  wing. 
He  attacked  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  first 
with  a  close  fire  of  carbines,  next  at  the  sword's 
point ;  broke  and  routed  his  cavalry,  and  drove 
them  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  wholly  be- 
yond the  {Ki.ssibility  of  farther  Concert  with  the 
Royalist  infantry  ;  then,  with  that  consummate 
prudence  which  outshone  even  his  extraordi- 
nary valour,  the  victorious  Cromwell,  unlike 
the  victorious  Rupert,  returned  to  the  aid  of  his 
struggling  commander,  and,  falling  on  ('harles'a 
weary  infantry,  put  them  to  instant  route.  Ono 
reciment  alone  preserved  its  order  unbroken. 
"  One  Royalist  corps,'*  says  Rushworth,  "  stood 
like  a  rock,  and,  though  twice  desperately 
charged,  would  not  move  an  inch."  At  last, 
however,  Fairfax,  directing  Doyley  to  make  a 
third  charge  in  front,  simultaneously  attacked 
them  in  tho  rear,  pierced  them  in  all  directions, 
and,  slaying  an  ensign  with  his  own  band, 
seized  the  colours,  and  gave  them  to  a  common 
soldier  to  hold.  The  s«»ldier,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  boasted  among  his  comrades 
that  he  had  seized  those  colours  himself,  and 
the  boast  went  back  to  Fairfax.  "  I^t  him  re- 
tain the  honour)'*  said  that  great  general ;  '*  I 
have  enough  b<>side8.** 


*  RuHhwiirth.    Ilist  fWiin  MarkinUwh. 
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The  king  behaved  with  his  accustomed  bra- 
very. When  he  saw  his  infantry  routed  and 
his  affairs  so  desperate,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  what  remained  of  his  cavalry,  and 
implored  them  to  stand  the  coming  shock. 
**  One  charge  more/'  he  cried,  **  and  we  re- 
cover the  day."  It  was  vain ;  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  it ;  Rupert  had  joined  them 
too  late  ;  they  fled,  and  Icfl  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well masters  of  the  field.  Two  thousand  men 
had  been  slain — nearly  an  equal  number  on 
both  sides ;  but  Charles  led  behind  him  5000 
prisoners,  of  whom  1000  were  officers,  his 
whole  artillery,  a  hundred  stand  of  colours,  with 
the  standard  royal,  the  king's  baggage,  with  the 
cabinet  containing  his  private  papers  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  queen,  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  including  the  plunder  of  Leicester,  the 
royal  coaches,  the  whole  spoil  of  the  camp — 
everything !  The  first  civil  war  was  decided 
by  that  memorable  day,  and  the  disclosure  of 
all  the  treacheries  and  infidelities  of  the  king's 
correspondence*  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Independent  leaders  which,  until  the  very 
termination  of  the  struggle,  they  used  with  ter- 
rible effect. 

Such  was  the  first  memorable  result  of  Vane's 
great  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  and  the  new  model,  and  for  that  rea- 
son this  battle  has  been  detailed.  In  the  field 
of  civil  polity,  he  was  meanwhile  pursuing  other 
objects  of  scarcely  less  importance. 

He  had  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  civil  war  had  necessarily  pur- 
ged that  house  of  the  Royalist  members,  and 
also  of  others  who  had  selected  the  policy  of 
temporizing  or  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  war  itself  had  been  attended  with  memor- 
able vicissitudes  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
winter  of  1642,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1643,  ex- 
pectations even  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
success  of  the  royal  party,  and  it  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  these  vicissitudes  to  cause 
farther  desertions.  The  precise  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  returns 
in  1640,  appears  to  have  been  606.  The  high- 
est numbers  that  are  to  be  observed  upon  any 
division  occur  on  the  1st  of  March  following, 
and  amount,  taken  together,  to  383,  including 
the  tellers. t  About  the  time  of  the  king's  dec- 
laration, after  the  war  began,  that  only  80  of 
the  600  commoners,  and  only  16  or  16  of  the 
100  peers  remained,  the  divisions  certainly  ran 
very  low  ;  but  this  was  accident,  and  *'  could 
only  be  used  to  colour  a  party  declaration." 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  the  numbers 
rose  as  high  as  201.  We  have  seen  that  the 
numbers  were  nearly  as  great  upon  a  vote  re. 
epecting  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  Decem. 

*  It  appeared,  among  other  thinn,  on  the  publication  of 
ikin  corretpondence,  that  at  the  Ozrord  treaty  he  had  w- 
cretlj  reipstered  In  the  council  book  his  pniteit  that,  in 
calliDr  the  Lorda  and  Commoni  at  Weatminiter  a  Parlia- 
nrnt,he  did  not  acknowledge  them  a«  such ;  that  he  looked 
upon  them  at  banded  traitore,  to  whom  he  owed  neither  for* 
fiTeneas  nor  good  faith :  that  he  termed  hii  own  followen, 
of  both  Hooaea,  aaaamfaled  at  Oxford,  a  '*  baae,"  *•  muti- 
Boaa.**  **  monrrel  Parliament  ;**  that  he  deaigned  bnnginff 
mto  England  an  armjr  of  Roman  Cathfrfica  from  Ireland,  and 
a  foreign  army  vnder  the  Unke  of  Lorraine,  a  popiah  prince 
^rcnmry  to  hia  eipreaa  and  aoleron  word.  Hiatory  from 
Mackintuali,  vi.,  9.  And  eee  Jonmala  and  Parliamantary 
Biatorj,  or  the  Ml  voL  of  the  Harleian  Miacalluy. 
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her,  1644.  At  the  time  of  assembling  tli9 
mock,  or,  as  Charles  himself  called  it,  the 
**  mongrel'*  Parliament  at  Oxford,  on  tbe  22d 
of  January  in  that  year,  the  Commons  ordered 
a  call  of  the  House,  which  took  place  on  the 
same  day  that  the  king  had  fixed  for  his  fol- 
lowers at  Oxford,  and  the  numbers  appear  to 
have  been  divided  as  follow :  280  members  an- 
swered to  their  names  at  Westminster ;  100 
were  excused,  as  being  absent  in  the  serriee 
of  Parliament  in  their  several  counties;  and 
1 18  at  Oxford  signed  the  letter  to  Essex  of  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  calling  on  him  to  in- 
terpose for  the  restoration  of  peace.  There 
are,  therefore,  only  eight  individuals  nnaooount- 
ed  for  in  this  computation.*      ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  civil  war  was  to  impose 
on  the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  necessity, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  state  of  revolution,  of 
declaring  such  persons  as  were  most  forward 
to  engage  in  hostilities  against  them  disabled 
from  sitting  thereafter  in  that  Parliament ;  and 
in  all  the  earlier  instances,  this  vote  of  dis- 
ability had  been  accompanied  with  the  ditection 
that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued  for  filling  up 
the  place  of  the  member  thus  declared  incapa- 
ble. But  here  the  aflfair  stopped.  Agreeably 
to  the  customary  forms,  tbe  speaker  issued  his 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery 
for  the  granting  a  new  writ,  to  the  originatinf 
of  which  the  great  seal  was  necessary ;  bat  the 
lord-keeper  had  carried  ofl^the  great  sea!  to  tbe 
king  at  York  in  May,  1642,  therefore  the  order 
to  the  speaker  had  necessarily  miscarried  ;  and 
from  this  time  the  question  of  introducing  new 
members  seems  to  have  lain  untouched  nntil 
the  30th  of  September,  1644.  On  that  day  it 
was  voted  by  the  Commons  that  the  House 
should,  on  a  future  day  that  was  specified,  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.  Tbe  actual  de- 
cision on  the  question,  however,  was  from  time 
to  time  deferred,t  and  it  was  not  till  Angnst  of 
the  following  year  that  any  progress  was  made. 
It  was  so  managed  that  a  petition  was  at  that 
time  presented  from  the  borough  of  Seuthwark* 
praying  that  they  might  be  authorised  to  elect 
two  fresh  representatives  in  the  room  of  the 
first  they  had,  one  of  whom  was  dead,  and  the 
other  disabled  by  a  vote  of  the  Honse.  This 
served  as  a  signal  for  entering  on  a  proceeding; 
which  had  certainly,  by  Vane,  Saint  John,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  been  al- 
ready determined  on.  On  the  21st  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  three  that  new  writs 
should  be  issued  for  Soothwark,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, and  the  cinque  port  of  Hythe.  This 
beginning  was  speedily  pursued :  146  new  mem- 
bers were  introduced  into  tbe  Parliament  in  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1646,  and  89  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  Among  those  at  present 
introduced,  we  find  the  most  honest,  virtoous, 
and  every  way  illustrious  names  of  Fairfas» 
Blake,  Ludlow,  Algernon  Sidney,  Ireton,  Skip- 
pon,  Massey,  and  Hutchinson.t 

This,  then,  was  another  luctory  for  the  In- 
dependents. The  Presbyterians  and  the  Scots 
conmiissioners,  however,  disabled  in  a  groat 


*  Sm  the  Joanwla.    Whitdook*,  p,  W.    Rnaliwoitb,  v-^ 
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yart  by  the  torn  eTenCs  had  taken  since  the  new 
modelling  of  the  anny,  and  astonished  heyond 
measare  at  the  decisive  Tictory  of  Naseby,  be- 
^an  to  see  Uie  necessity  of  resorting  to  some 
expedient  of  rallying  their  strength,  which,  ju- 
diiciously  managed,  was  still  superior  in  num- 
bers.  While  they  bethought  themseWes  of 
what  they  most  do,  Cromweirs  letter  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby  was  read  from  the  chair. 
■«  Honest  men,**  he  wrote,  **  have  served  yon 
ftithfuUy  in  this  action.  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
■ame  of  fiod,  not  to  discourage  them.  He  that 
Tentaresn^is  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
shoold  be  left  to  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his 
conscience."  The  old  question  again  started 
Dp  :  the  Presbyterians  insisted  on  their  claims 
of  an  exclostveand  intolerant  church  discipline ; 
the  Independents  met  them  with  all  the  force 
ef  conscious  reason,  and  the  accession  of  that 
reputation  for  it  which  recent  military  events 
bad  given  them.  A  second  sort  of  accommo- 
dation was  effected,  and  the  parties  once  more 
rested  for  a  while. 

Charles,  defeated  and  almost  helpless,  was 
now  at  Oxford.     He  felt  ttie  necessity  of  taking 
some  step  for  personal  safety ;  he  saw  it  was 
ino possible  that  another  army  could  be  got  to- 
gether, and  was  casting  in  his  own  mind  the 
relative  advantages  of  throwing  himself  upon 
Ijondon  for  a  treaty,  or  of  making  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  Scottish  army  in  the  north. 
Here  the  striking  attitude  taken  by  Vane  and 
the  Independents  appears  to  have  affected  him 
once  more,  and  he  proposed  to  Ashburnham  to 
suand  the  Independents  through  Vane.    Two 
letter*  remain  in  the  Clarendon  state  papers 
addressed  in  the  king's  name  by  Ashburnham  to 
Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger.     In  these  he 
pledges  himself  that,  if  Presbytery  were  insist- 
ed on,  he  would  join  Vane  and  the  Independ- 
eau  with  all  his  powers  in  **  rooting  out  that 
tjrannieal  government."    No  answer  on  the 
fut  of  Vane  has  been  found.     It  is  likely  that 
be  returned  no  answer.*    It  was  impossible 
that  a  mind  so  subtle  and  acute  could  have 
brought  itself  to  place  confidence  in  the  good 
Intb  of  such  a  proposal.     In  the  Naseby  dis- 
dosorea  it  had  been  made  manifest  that  profes- 
•ioBsand  protestations  cost  Charles  notliing; 
that  be  held  everything  fair  that  was  done  in 
Kflotiating  with  an  enemy;   that  he  never 
Uued  of  peace  but  with  a  crafty  intention ; 
*'and  that  he  never  made  a  concession  that  ho 
vas  not  at  the  time  considering  how  be  should 
ittract  it." 

The  incident  only  testified  to  the  strength  of 
Vane's  influence  and  party.  A  passage  from 
Whiteloeke's  memorials  of  this  period  may  be 
qooted  for  the  same  purpose:  under  the  dates 
•f  October  the  15th  and  20th,  he  states,  in  one 
iartance,  "  I  lived  with,"  in  another,  "  I  dined 
With,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr.  Solicitor  (St.  John), 
aad  other  grandees  of  that  party,  and  was  kind- 
ly treated  by  them,  as  I  used  to  be  by  the 
other."  The  cautious  lawyer,  though  voting 
oa  qoesUona  of  religious  liberty  with  vane  and 
8l  John,  had  evidently  never  before  committed 
bimself  thus  tar. 
The  king*8  spirit  of  intrigue,  however,  was 
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irresistible.  His  object  was  by  some  means 
or  other  to  force  himself  into  London,  where 
he  trusted  his  presence  might  work  some  kind 
of  miracle  in  support  of  his  prostrate  cause. 
To  this  end  he  made  the  following  extraordi- 
nary proposal  of  a  treaty :  that  he  himself  should 
come  to  London  with  300  followers,  under  the 
assurance  and  security  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland, 
the  corporation  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  English  and  Scotch  armies, 
for  forty  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
should  be  free  to  repair,  at  his  own  choice,  to 
his  garrison  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  or  Newark. 
In  the  same  message  he  repeated  his  Uxbridge 
proposition,  that  the  military  power  should  be 
vested  for  three  years  in  commissioners,  to  be 
nominated  half  by  himself  and  half  by  the  Par- 
liament, or  in  any  other  way  that  might  be  sat- 
isfactory to  bo^li  parties.  To  render  the  point 
more  intelligible,  the  king  tendered  in  his  mes- 
sage the  names  of  thirty  persons  for  commis- 
sioners, and  among  them  were  the  names  of 
Vane,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Hollis.  This 
was  the  falsest  proposal  he  had  yet  made,  and 
the  Independent  leaders  at  once  detected  its 
falsehood.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  old  re- 
sources to  strive  to  place  the  Parliament,  if 
possible,  in  a  false  position.  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  subsequent  measures  he  took  to  advance 
the  same  object,  it  was  afterward  found  he  had 
written  thus  to  Digby :  **  Now,  for  my  own  par- 
ticular resolution,  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to 
I^ndon,  so  that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as 
a  gentleman  may  own,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
acknowledge  me  king,  being  not  without  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the  Pres- 
byterians or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really 
king  again.  I  will  conclude  with  this  assu- 
rance, that  whatsoever  becomes  of  me,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  never  forsake  the  Church, 
my  friends,  nor  my  crown." 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  follow  the  course  of  events  after  this  period 
through  the  various  changes  which  carried 
Charles  to  the  Scotch  camp,  which  subsequent- 
ly induced  the  Scots  to  surrender  him  to  the 
Parliament,  and  which  ended  in  the  violent 
struggles  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
to  the  final  disposal  of  his  person  and  dignity, 
and  the  new  settlement  of  the  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

Clarendon  has  two  remarks  in  his  history 
which  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  Me 
observes  of  the  discomfort  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners after  the  decision  of  the  first  civil 
war  :  "  They  had  long  had  jealousy  of  Crom- 
well and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  all  that  party, 
which  they  saw  increased  every  day,  and  grew 
powerful  in  the  Parliament,  in  the  council,  and 
in  the  city.  Their  sacred  vow  and  covenant 
was  mentioned  with  less  reverence  and  respect, 
and  the  Independents,  which  comprehended 
many  sects  in  religion,  spake  publicly  against 
it,  of  which  party  Cromwell  and  Vane  were 
the  leaders,  with  very  many  clergymen,  who 
were  the  most  popular  preachers,  and  who  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  great  authority ; 
80  that  the  Scots  plainly  perceived  that,  though 
they  had  gone  aa  far  towards  the  deatniction 
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of  the  Charch  of  England  as  they  desired,  they 
should  never  be  able  to  establish  their  Presby- 
terian government,  without  which  they  should 
lose  all  their  credit  in  their  own  country,  and 
all  their  interest  in  England.'**  And  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage  of  singular  incorrectness  he 
adds :  **  The  truth  is,  though  that  party  was 
most  prevalent  in  the  Parliament,  and  compre- 
hended all  the  superior  officers  of  the  army 
(the  general  only  excepted,  who  thought  him- 
self a  Presbyterian),  yet  there  were  only  three 
men.  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  who  govern- 
ed and  disposed  all  the  rest  according  to  their 
sentiments ;  and  without  doubt  they  had  not 
yet  published  their  dark  designs  to  many  of 
their  own  party,  nor  would  their  party  at  that 
time  have  been  so  numerous  and  considerable 
if  they  had  known,  or  but  imagined,  that  they 
had  entertained  those  thoughts  of  heart,  which 
they  grew  every  day  less  tender  to  conceal, 
and  forward  enough  to  discover.**! 

Upon  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
these  **  dark  designs**  were  that  are  here  im- 
puted to  Vane.  The  lesson  in  politics  which 
his  life  illustrated  and  enforced  cannot  be  stud- 
ied too  well,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  exhibit- 
ed in  that  most  impressive  form  which  it  as- 
sumes when,  upon  the  great  actions  of  his  life, 
the  rarer  political  writings  he  lefl  behind  him 
throw  the  light  of  their  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

The  majority  of  historians  speak  of  Vane  as 
a  purely  theoretical  Republican,  with  great  wis- 
dom in  the  means  he  employed,  but  with  the 
utmost  absurdity  in  the  ends  be  aimed  at :  in 
a  word,  the  owner  of  a  political  faith  not  redu- 
cible to  this  world,  and  only  made  up  of  wild- 
ness  and  extravagant  enthusiasm.  Such  are 
the  convenient  opinions,  with  the  help  of  which 
disagreeable  conclusions  of  another  sort  are 
sought  to  be  kept  at  distance  ! 

A  theoretical  Republican  Vane  was  not,  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  shown  by  this  that  the  mo- 
tive  of  his  public  exertions  was  merely  a  pre- 
conceived idea  of  the  abstract  excellence  of 
that  form  of  civil  society.  What  Vane  sought 
was  good  and  popular  government,  extensive 
representation,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Because  he  could  not  fmd  these  under  a  mon- 
archy, he  became  a  Republican ;  but  under  a 
monarchy  he  would  have  been  content  with 
these.  Practical  and  protracted  experience  of 
the  utter  im|)ossibi!ity  of  bringing  Charies  to 
terms  of  good  faith  was  the  origin  of  Vane*s 
devotion  to  a  republic.  Having  once  embraced 
that  faith,  he  pursued  it  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  but  never 
for  a  single  instant  lost  sight  of  the  practical 
reasons  out  of  which  it  had  sprung  up  in  his 
mind,  nor  of  the  wise  design  of  preserving  all 
its  new  institutions,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in 
correap<indence  with  the  fundamental  laws  and 
usages  to  which  Englishmen  had  been  for  cen- 
turies accustomed,  and  under  which,  in  their 
purer  shapes,  they  had  grown  in  virtue,  in  civ- 
ilization, and  in  power. 

In  an  Essay  on  Government,  which  was  left 
amons  his  papers  at  his  death,  he  lays  down  a 
phildsophical  maxim  which  few  will  he  hold 
enough  nowadays  to  dispute :  "  Ancient  found- 
ations, whe^  once  they  become  destructive  to 

•  YoL  T.,"i».  IS,~ia.  ^riiiid.,~pTS43; 


those  very  ends  for  which  they  were  finC  or* 
dained,  and  prove  hinderances  to  the  good  and 
enjoyment  of  human  societies,  to  the  tme  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  are 
for  their  sakes,  and  upon  the  same  reaaons, 
to  be  altered,  for  which  they  were  firM  Uud. 
In  the  way  of  God*8  justice  they  may  be  sha- 
ken and  removed,  in  order  to  accompliah  the 
counsels  of  his  will  upon  such  a  state,  nation, 
or  kingdom,  in  order  to  his  introducing  a  righ- 
teous government  of  his  own  framing."*  Wtoi 
he  stood  in  the  court  of  King*8  BenclMupoD  bis 
trial,  he  laid  down  another  proposition,  on 
which,  he  said,  all  his  actions  had  been  croand- 
ed,  and  he  challenged  the  judges,  with  eloqaeni 
and  unanswerable  subtlety,  to  contradict  it  if 
they  could.  •  It  was,  that  the  very  root  and  or- 
igin of  monarchical  government  in  England  was 
the  assent  of  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, or,  in  other  words,  the  so  horrible 
and  terrifying  Republican  principle. 

**  However  I  have  been  misjudged  and  mis- 
understood, I  can  truly  affirm  that  in  the  whole 
series  of  my  actions,  that  which  I  have  had  in 
my  eye  hath  been  to  preserve  the  ancient  well- 
constituted  government  of  England  on  its  own 
basis  and  primitive  righteous  foundations,  roost 
learnedly  stated  by  Fortescue  in  his  book,  made 
in  praise  of  the  English  laws.  And  I  did  ac- 
count it  the  most  likely  means  for  the  effecting 
of  this  to  preserve  it  at  least  in  its  root,  what- 
ever changes  and  alterations  it  might  be  ex- 
posed unto  in  its  branches,  through  the  bluster- 
ous and  stonny  times  that  have  pass«i  over  as. 

**  This  is  no  new  doctrine  in  a  kingdom  ac- 
quainted with  political  power,  as  Fortescue 
shows  ours  is,  describing  it  to  be,  in  effect,  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  the  will  of  the 
people  or  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  repre- 
sented in  Pariiamcnt ;  nay,  though  this  repre- 
sentation, as  hath  fallen  out,  be  restrained  for 
a  season  to  the  Commons*  House  in  their  sin- 
gle actings,  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  when, 
by  the  inordinate  fire  of  the  times,  two  of  the 
three  estates  have  for  a  season  been  melted 
down,  they  did  but  retire  into  their  root,  and 
were  not  hereby  in  their  right  destroyed,  but 
rather  preserved,  though  as  to  their  exercise 
laid  for  a  while  asleep,  till  the  season  came  of 
their  revival  and  restoration.** 

Shortly  before  his  death,  while  imprisoned  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  Scilly,  he  made  a  more  elab- 
orate statement  of  his  views  on  this  pomt,  and 
of  the  justifications  which  he  conceived  ths 
people  and  their  leaders  to  have  had  in  their 
attempts  to  alter  the  monarchical  institutions. 
This  remarkable  treatise  was  entitled  '^The 


*  In  anuthrr  pasva^  he  •Utea,  with  nnanvwerabla  fores, 
'*  It  waa  mrdinanr  among:  thr  ancientH,  not  only  to  chnnpt 
their  giivaraors,  but  govamment  alio,  if  uoe  rae*  ot  kings 
be  lawrully  depoaed,  thny  are  not  wiooged  by  chance  uf 

Sireniuient,  nod  who  olae  can  be  ?  It  is  ao  natnnH  and 
indamental  a  right  in  people  to  have  and  to  oae  aiich  m 
liberty,  that  we  may  do  well  to  consider  whether  theyhavs 
any  right  to  give  it  out  of  their  hands,  unless  it  ba  lawfoi 
to  contradict  the  law  of  nature,  the  true  end  of  all  iruvem- 
ment  in  human  societies,  turn  their  own  reason  out  of  doura, 
and  so  torn  beasts  for  their  gnvemors  to  ride  on.  Tbal  thn 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  wisest  sf  ataa  in  the  world, 
have  over  and  over  used  this  liberty  of  chang iu  their  gw^ 
emmeiit  as  they  saw  domsicin,  and  that  nf  en  with  very  g«iod 
surress,  is  nndeniahle.  Were  it  onlswful  for  a  suae  in  an/ 
ca*e  to  depose  and  remoTe  kings,  what  titles  have  any  mrm- 
airhs  now  upon  oath  to  their  crowns,  that  are  dearemled  uf 
those  who  were  elected  into  the  room  nf  such  as  the  pto|4» 
deposed  r* 
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People's  Case  Stated.'*    At  the  commenrc- 
iii«nt  of  it,  he  lays  down,  in  language  which 
bears  no  evidence  of  wildness  or  impatience  uf 
jnst  restraint,  the  following  rules :  **  The  end 
of  all  gOTernment  being  for  the  good  and  wel- 
£are,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  ruled, 
Ood,  who  is  the  institutorof  governmentf  as  he 
»  pleased  to  ordain  the  office  of  goTemorSf  in- 
tmsiiiig  them  with  power  to  command  the  just 
mnd  reajBonaUe  things  which  his  own  law  cum- 
maiHls,  that  carry  their  own  evidence  to  com- 
mon reason  and  sense,  at  least  that  do  not  evi- 
dently contradict  it,  so  he  grants  a  liberty  to 
the  subjecu,  or  those  that  by  him  are  put  un- 
der the  rale,  to  refuse  all  such  commands  as 
are  contrary  to  his  law,  or  to  the  judgment  of 
conunon  reason  and  sense,  whose  trial  he  al- 
lows, by  way  of  assent  or  dissent,  before  the 
commands  of  the  ruler  shall  be  binding  or  put  j 
in  execution ;  and  this  in  a  co-ordinacy  of  j 
power  with  just  goYemment,  and  as  the  due  . 
baiaoce  thereof;  for,"  he  adds,  in  words  of  | 
deepest  truth  and  significance,  *'  the  original 
tmprestiomt  0/ jusi  laws  arc  in  man  9  nalure,  and  \ 
9€ry  catutituiiim  of  being" 

From  the  foregoing  proposition,  a  condition  { 
of  government  is  then  established  thus :  *'  God  ; 
doth  allow  and  confer  by  the  very  law  of  nature, 
upon  the  community  or  body  of  the  people,  that 
are  relatcxi  to  and  concerned  in  the  right  of 
govemment  placed  over  them,  the  liberty,  by 
their  common  vote  or  suffrage  duly  given,  to 
be  assenters  or  dissenters  thereunto,  and  to 


that  society  to  observe,  it  is  thereby  that  gov- 
ernment or  supreme  power  cumes  to  receive 
being  in  a  nation  or  state,  and  is  brought  into 
exercise  according  to  God's  ordinance  and  di- 
vine institution.  So^  then,  it  t$  not  90  much  the 
form  of  the  adnumstration  at  the  thing  administer- 
edy  ichercin  the  good  or  nil  of  government  doth 
consist ;  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  unto  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  liiglt- 
cst  Being,  in  all  the  acts  or  laws  flowing  from 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  legal  restraints  placed  for  these  objects 
on  the  office  of  king  are  then  clearly  stated, 
after  which  Vane  adds :  "  The  contrary  here- 
unto was  the  principle  at  bottom  of  the  king*a 
cause,  which  he  endeavoured  to  uphold  and 
maintain,  in  order  to  decline  and  lay  aside  the 
legal  restraints  as  aforesaid,  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  £ug:land,  by  the  fundamental  Con- 
stitution, is  subjected  unto,  as  to  the  exercise 
and  ministry  of  the  royal  office.  From  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  which  the  people  of 
England  had,  and  made  many  years  together, 
by  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  of  a  d^ 
sire  in  the  king  to  shake  off  these  legal  re- 
straints in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power,  and 
on  their  having  tried  the  best  ways  and  means 
that  occurred  to  their  understandings  to  pre- 
vent the  same,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and  lit)erty,  they 
at  last  pitched  upon  the  desiring  from  the  king 
the  continuance  of  the  sitting  of  the  Parlia- 


affirm  and  make  stable,  or  disallow  and  render  |  ment  called  November  3,  1640,  in  such  sort 
ineffectual,  what  shall  apparently  be  found  by  |  is  exprcbsed  in  that  act,  17  Car.,  wherein  it  is 
them  to  he  for  the  good  or  hurt  of  that  society,  provided,  *  that  it  shall  not  be  discontinued  or 
whose  welfare,  next  under  the  justice  of  God's  I  dissolved  but  by  act  of  Parliament.' "  This  act, 
commands  and  his  glory,  is  the  supreme  law  '  however,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  did  not  in  itself 
and  very  end  of  all  subordinate  governing  dissolve  their  allegiance,  or  give  the  people 
power.  Sovereign  power,  then,  comes  from  i  back  their  original  right  to  erect  a  new  govern- 
God,  as  its  proper  root,  but  the  restraint  or  en-  ■  ment,  until  after,  all  reasonable  efforts  failing, 
largement  of  it,  in  its  execution  over  such  a  | 
body,  ia  founded  in  the  common  consent  of  that 


body.  The  office  of  chief  ruler,  or  head  over 
any  state,  commonwealth,  or  kingdom,  hath  the 
rigbt  of  due  obedience  from  the  people  insepar- 
ably annexed  to  it.  It  is  an  office  not  only  of 
difine  institution,  but  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  whole  body  or  community,  and 
therefore  justly  and  necessarily  draws  to  it,  and 
engages  their  subjection."  The  logical  force 
of  this  passage  is  only  equalled  by  its  philo- 
Mphic  sobriety.  Subsequently  be  carries  out 
bis  premises  into  the  following  eloquent  state- 
ttSQl  of  the  proper  source  of  the  best  form  of 
lovemment,  io  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the  char- 
leter  of  his  religious  opinions,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoored  to  describe  them,  receives  very  stri- 
kiog  illustration.  **  The  highest  judgment  and 
will  set  up  by  God  for  angels  and  men,  in  their 
ftrtieMlmr  beings,  to  hold  proportion  with,  and  bear 
tsnformity  unto  (in  the  capacity  of  ruled,  in  re- 
Ittion  to  their  chief  ruler),  shines  forth  in  the 
Ptrson  of  Christ,  the  ingrafted  Word ;  and  when, 
by  the  agreement  or  common  consent  of  a  na- 
tioa  or  state,  there  is  such  a  constitution  and 
form  of  administration  pitched  upon  as  in  a 
Handing  and  ordinary  way  may  derive  and  con- 
vey the  nearest  and  greatest  likeness  in  human 
lawa,  or  acta  of  such  a  constitution,  unto  the 
jadgment  and  will  of  the  supreme  legislator,  as 
tho  role  and  declared  duty  for  every  one  in 


war  had  been  resorted  to,  and  the  decision 
given :  '*  Such  appeal  answered,  and  the  issue 
decided  by  battle,  the  people's  delegates  still 
sitting,  and  keeping  together  in  their  collective 
body,  may  of  right,  and  according  to  reason, 
refuse  the  rcadmiasion  or  new  admission  of  the  ex- 
erctsr.  of  the  former  rulers,  or  any  new  rulers 
again  over  the  whole  body,  till  there  be  receiv- 
ed satisfaction  for  the  former  wrongs  done,  the 
expense  and  hazard  of  the  war,  and  security  for 
the  time  to  come  that  the  like  be  not  committed 
again.  Until  this  be  obtained,  they  are  bound 
in  duty,  in  such  manner  as  they  judge  most  fit, 
to  provide  for  the  present  government  of  the 
whole  body,  that  the  common  weal  receive  no 
detriment."*  He  admits  the  sacredncss  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  argiies« 
with  great  force  and  eloquence,  that  it  is  only 
an  utter  abuse  of  the  kingly  trust  that  can  re- 

*  In  ftnother  work  h«  expreH«i  the  mme  diictrine  that : 
"  All  oiatmrient  acting!  affainit  the  prinre  are  not  to  be 
accounted  a  resitting  uf  the  puwrr,  eipecially  when  the 
whiile  ftlate  ii  coDcerned,  and  the  buaineu  ii  mftoiigRd  by 
public  tnuteos.  called  and  authorised  by  law,  m  ounsirrctra 
of  the  aUte,  and  defendcra  of  the  public  libertiek  and  lawa 
thereof.  In  luch  a  public  capacitT,  to  ataud  in  the  gap 
when  «  breach  is  made,  and  hinder  any  charge  or  at- 
tempt that  would  ruinate  the  state,  is  duty.  lu  such  rnee, 
they  ought  to  withstand  and  hiiuler  the  violent  prureedingB 
of  any.  either  by  way  of  justice  in  a  legal  trial,  or  by  (brco ; 
for  the  prince  is  not  master  of  the  atata,  but  only  a  guanliaa 
and  di^ender  thereof  from  injuhea  and  eTil.**— 7V«a(i«e  mi 
GovtnumtiU. 
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lieFc  the  subject  from  it ;  bnt  he  «^  be  utterly 
relieved  in  that  case,  he  adds,  "wipecially  if, 
loiFitncr  with  such  breach  of  trust,  both  parties 
anpcaJ  to  God,  and  put  it  upon  the  issue  of  ba^ 
ijc  and  God  gire  the  decision  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  that  originaJ  rij^hi  be  asserted, 
and  possession  thereof  had  and  heW  for  some 
years,  and  then  not  rightfuflf  lost,  but  Ireacher- 
outiy  bftrtyed  and  given  uv  by  those  invekom  no 
moiter  was  rightfully  placed.** 

These,  then,  are  the  "  dark  designs"  of  Vane  : 
this  is  the  wild  and  visionary  enthusiast !  He 
sought  to  achieve  for  the  English  people,  for  us, 
his  posterity,  the  blessings  of  a  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  governed,  the  basis  of  which 
was  to  be  security  for  person  and  property, 
and  perfect  and  uncontrollable  freedom  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  conscience  and  in- 
tellect. Failing  of  this  object  in  that  day  under 
a  monarchical  form,  he  struck  for  a  republic. 
This  was  his  only  crime — the  sum  of  his  **  dark 
designs." 
But,  alas !  for  one  person  among  the  good 


ly  dismissed  from  their  service.    Fairftz  1 

self  was  only  retained  on  a  diviaioo  Irr  159  to 
147. 

Mr.  Godwin  baa,  at  this  passage  of  history, 
given  way  to  no  inappropriate  strain  of  melan- 
choly enthusiasm.  **  Here,"  he  says. "  we  bare 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  and 
versatility  of  human  affairs.  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
St.  John,  and  Vane  were  four  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  that  ever  figured  upon  the  theatre  of 
any  nation.  They  were  engaged  to  the  meas- 
ures  they  undertook  by  the  strongest  motives 
that  could  animate  and  excite  the  heart  of  roan. 
They,  and  they  only,  had  been  principally  coo- 
cerned  in  conducting  an  arduous  wdr  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Other  men  had  felt  deeply 
and  fought  nobly ;  but  it  was  they  who  created 
the  army  by  which  the  victory  was  secured. 
Finding  their  influence  not  sufficiently  triumph- 
ant in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  had  recur- 
red to  the  admirable  expedient  of  setting  on 
foot  new  elections  for  those  places  in  En^and 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  by  the  events 


citizens  of  London,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  of  a  civil  war,  were  found  unrepresented  ;  and 
who  could  think  with  Vane,  there  were  fif^y  who  this  measure  had,  for  a  time,  answered  every 
preferred  to  think,  on  these  particular  points. 


with  CUirendon.  The  Presbyterians  had  once 
more  rallied  in  this  stronghold  of  their  power. 
They  clamoured  fur  a  Presbyterian  settlement. 


purpose  to  them  that  their  fondest  wishes  could 
have  anticipated.  Their  adversaries  were  men 
of  ordinary  capacities ;  Hollis  and  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  the  nominal  leaders  of  the  Presby- 


They  seemed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  such  ;  terians,  would  probably  never  have  been  heard 
things  as  a  reform  of  political  institutions,  or  of  in  history  had  they  lived  in  a  more  tranquil 
an  establishment  of  public  rights  and  liberties.  |  period.  Yet  all  these  advantages  possessed  by 
A  petition  had  been  secretly  got  up  by  the  ;  the  heads  of  the  Independent  party  proved 
Presbyterians  in  the  name  of  the  city,*  and  was  |  fleeting  and  illusory.  The  very  circumstance 
now  carried  into  Pariiament,  praying  for  strict  |  of  the  great  success  and  superiative  talents  of 
religious  conformity,  for  subscription  to  the  \  these  men  had  a  tendency  to  render  them  ob- 
Covenant,  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  army,  jects  of  jealousy  to  coarse  and  vulgar  minds. 
It  was  only  preliminary  to  a  more  decisive    Hollis  says,  *  Though  the  greater  part  of  the 


movement  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians 
The  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  estab- 
lishment was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  February.  The  dismantling 
of  the  garrisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  forty-five ;  and  the  reduction  of 
the  army,  after  draughts  of  horse  and  foot  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  to  about  5000  horse,  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity,  and  the  force  of  in- 


new  members  came  into  the  House  with  as 
much  prejudice  as  possible  against  os,  yet, 
when  they  came  to  sit  there  themselTes,  and 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  carriage  of  things, 
this  made  them  change  their  minds,  and  many 
of  them  to  confess  and  acknowledge  that  they' 
had  been  abused.'  Such  is  the  almost  unavoid- 
able course  of  things  in  modern  times,  and 
among  what  is  called  a  sober  people.    The  men 


fantry  required  for  the  reserved  garrisons,  were   of  the  last  four  centuries  in  civilized  Europe 


carried  after  earnest  and  long  debate,  in  which 
Vane  used  all  his  influence  and  eloquence 
against  the  motion,  and  carried,  too.  without 
due  provision  for  arrears  of  pay.  It  was  voted, 
also,  that  no  member  of  Parliament  should  have 
a  military  command ;  that  there  should  be  no 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel,  with 
the  exception  of  Fairfax ;  and  that  every  of- 
ficer should  take  the  Covenant,  and  conform 
to  the  Presbyterian  ordinance  in  religion :  in 
other  words,  all  security  for  the  triumphs  that 
had  been  won  for  the  people  were  recklessly 
voted  away,  and  the  people's  bravest  soldiers, 
Croiuwell,  Ireton,  Ludlow,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Skippon,  Blake,  and  Hutchinson,  were  insolent- 

*  A  very  niemormble  coanttivpetition  wm  iDbaeqaentlsr 
fct  >ifl(Mt  by  the  Independenta,  demandinir  itiiiM  sUrtlinf 
rnrorm*,  which  eshibited  revolation  and  Re  publican  ism  an* 
masked.  It  remcmetrated  againet  the  pajnment  of  tithea,  the 
hard'hipe  of  eufurced  religioni  conformitjr,  the  innilcnt  cun- 
tumely  with  which  Preibvterians  deiirnated  thiwe  who 
would  not  nuaform  to  the  Pmbytcry  ;  the  niitrhief  of  the 


;  and  waa  addrened  to  the  tufremt  aothor- 
jty  of  the  uaiiim  in  the  Ccmmou$*  Houn  of  Farliameal.— 
Mitt,  from  JUaekiiUotk. 


have  been  found  capable  of  being  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  susceptible  of  a  tone  of  fervour  and 
enthusiasm.  But  this  is  to  them  an  unnatural 
state,  and  they  speedily  subside  into  their  con- 
stitutional quietude.  There  are  but  few  of  ua 
that  can  even  image  to  ourselves  an  excitement 
and  elevation  that,  as  in  the  instances  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  lasted  for  centuries.  Talk  to  the 
men  of  later  times  of  sobriety  and  moderation, 
and  they  will  soon  show  that  they  prefer  that 
lore  to  the  sublimer  style  of  heroism  and  virtue, 
of  self-sacrifice  and  expansive  aflbctions.  We 
are  sons  of  the  fog  and  the  mist.  The  damp 
and  flagging  element  in  which  we  breathe  be- 
comes part  of  ourselves :  we  turn  speculatiTe 
men  and  calculators:  timorous  prudence  and 
low  circumspection  fix  their  stamp  on  all  we 
do.  'Our  charity  begins  at  home/  and  fixea 
its  attention  emphatically  on  our  own  interests 
or  our  own  firesides.  We  dare  not  mount,  at 
least  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  into  an  ethe- 
real region,  lest  we  should  break  our  necks  with 
the  fall.  To  men  formed  in  this  mould,  the 
representation  of  such  persons  as  HoUis  and 
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Stapleton,  *  the  moderate  party/  as  they  loved 
to  denominate  themselTea,  are  almost  sure  to 
proTe  irresistible."* 

Yane*8  position  was  that  of  the  ^eatest  dif- 
ficulty.    He  felt  that  he  most  now  throw  his 
party  upon  the  great  body  of  the  army  for  sup- 
port, to  a  more  absolute  degree  than  he  had 
contemplated  hitherto.     It  wUl  be  worth  while, 
before  proceeding  farther,  to  show  what  char- 
acter of  men  these  soldiers  were.    Whitclocke 
describes  thus  the  troops  raised  by  Cromwell : 
«*He  had  a  brare  regiment  of  horse  of  his 
countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and  free- 
boMerB*  sons,  and  who,  upon  matter  of  con- 
acjence,  engaged  in  this  quarrel ;  and  thus,  being 
well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own   consciences,  and  without  by  good  iron 
arms,  they  would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and 
fffat  desperately.**    Baxter  says  of  them  in  his 
life :  **  At  bis  first  entrance  into  the  wars  he 
had  a  special  care  to  get  religious  men  into  his 
troop :  these  were  of  greater  understanding 
than  conunon  soldiers,  and  therefore  more  ap- 
prehensiTe  of  the  importance  and  consequence 
of  the  war ;  and  making,  not  money,  but  that 
which  they  took  for  the  public  felicity,  to  be 
their  end,  they  were  the  more  engaged  to  be 
Taliant.     They  therefore  proved  such  that,  as 
lar  as  I  could  learn,  they  never  once  ran  away 
before  an  enemy."  The  fiercely  Royalist  Bates, 
in  his  "  Elenchus  Motuum,"  speaks  of  them 
thus :  **  Cromwell  invited  all  the  honest  men 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them)  to  take  on  with 
him.    Wherefore  Independents,   Anabaptists, 
and  the  sink  of  fanatics,  came  flocking  to  him, 
who,  in  the  beginning,  were  unskilful  both  in 
handling  their  arms  and  managing  their  horses. 
Bat  he  osed  them  daily  to  look  a^er,  feed,  and 
dress  their  horses,  and,  when  it  was  needful, 
to  lie  together  with  them  on  the  ground.     He 
besidea  taught  them  to  clean,  and  keep  their 
arms  bright,  and  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 
the  best  armour,  and  arm  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage.    Trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
miliury  exercise,  they  excelled  all  their  fellow- 
Mridiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  vic- 
loriea  over  their  enemies."    "  And  these  men," 
sbserres  another  Royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
"habited  more  to  spiritual  pride  than  carnal 
hot  and  intemperance,  so  consequently,  having 
been  iadustrious  and  active  in  their  fonner  call- 
Bgs  and  professions,  where  natural  courage 
vanted,  xeal  supplied  its  place.    At  first  they 
cbose  rather  to  die  than  fly ;  and  custom  re- 
Moved  the  fear  of  danger."    Of  themselves,  in 
I  petition  to  the  Parliament,  these  men  had 
spoken  thus :  **  We  were  not  a  mere  mercenary 
imy,  hired  to  serve  any  arbitrary  power  of  a 
Male,  but  were  called  forth  and  conjured,  by  the 
leveral  declarations  of  Parliament,  to  the  de- 
feoce  of  our  own  and  the  people*s  just  rights 
tad  liberties.    To  these  ^nds  in  judgment  and 
eonscience  we  took  up  arms ;  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  assert  and  vindicate  these  rights 
agaiost  all  arbitrary  power,  and  all  particular 
parties  and  interests  whatsoever."!    And  last- 


*  Godwin,  Hue.  of  Com.,  ii.,  tie-tSl. 

t  !■  MMlher  petition,  domandinf  pnyment  of  the  nrrenn 
■fattptad  to  bo  withhold  bj  the  Pioalijrtoriuo,  thoM  moa 
Mjr, "  W«  Iwpe  that  bv  boinf  addiera  we  have  not  loot  tha 
cipacit  J  uf  aabjaeta— that  in  parehaanur  the  freedum  of  oar 
knihfan  w«  ham  miC  kiot  our  own.**  Thoj  aaaert  tho  joa- 
lieo  ci  tboir  domnnd  of  tho  pajaont  of  arraan  to  thamaolvaa 


ly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  disband  these  very 
forces  immediately  after  the  restoration.  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  could  speak  the  truth  only 
when  the  truth  answered  his  purpose,  spoke  of 
them  and  their  exploits  in  these  words  :  *•  His 
majesty  consents  to  the  measure.  Yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  no  other  prince  in  Europe  would  be 
willing  to  disband  such  an  army  ;  an  army  to 
which  victory  is  entailed,  and  which,  humanly 
speaking,  could  hardly  fail  of  conquest  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  it ;  an  army  whose  order 
and  discipline,  whose  sobriety  and  manners, 
whose  courage  and  success,  have  made  it  fa- 
mous and  terrible  over  the  world."* 

It  was  no  common  army,  this :  it  was  a  band 
of  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  a  great  pub- 
lic cause,  and  who  had  a  right  to  some  influ- 
ence, and  that  not  inconsiderable,  in  the  right 
direction  of  the  victories  won  by  their  own  val- 
our for  the  security  of  their  own  homes.  In 
this  view,  it  is  certain  that  Vane  now  counte- 
nanced the  seizure  of  the  king  by  Joyce,  and 
Fairfax's  march  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  Presbyterians.  Hitherto  he  had 
no  distrust  of  Cromwell.  The  exertions  of  that 
great  soldier  in  this  crisis  had  been  all  Repub- 
lican in  their  tendency,  since  in  favouring,  or 
at  least  not  resisting,  the  organization  of  the 
agitators  and  other  militarjr  councils,  he  was 
raising  up  the  very  worst  instrument  of  despo- 
tism— an  armed  and  enthusiastic  democracy. 

The  disgraceful  London  riots  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians  completed  the  sorry  work  set  on 
fool  hy  that  party,  and  determined  Vane's  last 
'  scruples.    He  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
with  several  other  members,  and  the  speakers 
of  both  Houses,  to  Fairfax's  camp  at  Hounslow, 
and  as  he  afterward  rode  with  that  general 
along  the  line  of  the  troops,  was  hailed  and 
I  cheered  with  enthusiasm.    A  few  days  after. 
Vane  and  Fairfax,  the  two  speakers,  with  the 
i  other  seceding  members,  met  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  and   proceeded  to  Westminster, 
I  where  the  I'resbyterians,  feeling  themselves 
'  once  more  defeated  by  a  consummate  stroke  of 
'  policy  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  while  a 
melancholy  and  mischievous  effort  had  been 
:  made  by  themselves,  were  unprepared  to  offer 
I  any  farther  present  resistance.    In  Hyde  Park 
they  received  even  the  congratulations  of  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  and  at  Charing  Cross 
the  common  council  stood  ready  to  receive 
them !    Colonel  Hanmiond's  regiment  of  foot, 
and  Rich's  and  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse, 
led  the  procession,  which  was  closed  by  Tom- 
linson's  regiment  of  horse.     On  the  following 
day  the  whole  army,  with  its  artillery,  marched 
through  lA>ndon,  **but  in  so  civil  and  orderly  a 
manner  that  not  the  least  oflTence  or  prejudice 
was  expressed  by  them  towards  any  man,  either 
in  words,  action,  or  gesture."    The  procession 
had  no  sooner  reached  Palace  Yard  than  Fair- 
fax alighted  and  retired  into  a  private  house, 
while  the  Lords  and  Commons  proceeded  to 
their  respective  places  of  assembly.    Manches- 
ter and  Lenthall  took  the  chair  in  each  House  ; 
and  the  proceedings  commenced  with  a  report 

bat  ai  moa 


who  had  abandoned  thoir  ciutea,  trades,  calliaga,  and 
..le  conteDtnienti  uf  a  quiet  life,  for  the  ponla  and  Utifuoa 
o(  war  in  defence  of  the  public  liberty," 


In  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  ii.,  IM-IM,  tha 
reader  will  find  this  subject  treated. 
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from  the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  ap- 
pointed to  reside  with  the  army  (that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  made  by  Vane),  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last  preceding  days.  Fair- 
fax was  then  successively  introduced  into  each 
House,  and  received  their  thanks  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
joint  vote,  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London.* 

The  king's  ill-jadged  flight  from  Hampton 
Court  once  more  altered  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  first  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
treachery  of  Charles  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, will  be  more  appropriately  glanced  at 
in  the  memoir  of  Henry  Marten.  The  day  after 
the  Parliamentary  commissioners  returned,  the 
celebrated  vote  of  non-addresses  was  passed, 
equivalent  to  a  resolution  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom  without  farther  recourse  to  the 
king.  The  events  which  followed,  and  had  the 
effect  of  lifting  up  the  Presbyterians  once  more ; 
the  riots  in  the  various  English  counties,  and 
the  advance  and  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army ;  the 
famous  petitions  and  proposals  of  Fairfax  and 
his  officers,  will  Also  have  fitter  illustration  in 
the  notice  of  Marten*s  important  participation 
in  these  measures.  Vane  seems  to  have  held 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
being  able,  at  a  critis,  to  negotiate  between  the 
Commons  and  the  army,  secure  that  his  party 
in  the  House  would  once  more  feel  ascendency 
and  power  upon  the  final  crushing  of  the  **  sec- 
ond civil  war." 

The  personal  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
now  arranged ;  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chief  commissioners,  and  represented  the  In- 
dependent or  (now)  Republican  party.  HoUis 
and  otiiors  represented  the  Presbyterians.  Sev- 
eral peers  attached  to  the  Parliament  were  also 
present,  and  Charles  was  attended  by  forty-two 
friends  and  advisers.  The  interviews  and  de- 
bates were  spun  out  from  the  18th  of  Septem-  , 
her  to  the  27th  of  November,  1648.  In  the  i 
course  of  them  Charles  showed  much  ability, 
and  Vane,  who  had,  as  he  says,  "  believed  him 
to  be  a  very  weak  person,"  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge  "  that  he  had  been  deceived,"  for 
that  he  had  found  him  **  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  abilities."!  Such  a  feeling  would  be  nat- 
urally apt  to  overrate  itself  by  comparison  with 
a  previous  unjust  impression. 

The  result  of  the  treaty  was  a  concession  of 
the  militia  by  Charles,  with  the  secret  reserva- 
tion to  retract  it  ;t  but  he  afterward  took  his 
stand  upon  two  points :  aclaim  for  **  the  divine 
institution  of  the  bishops,"  and  for  indemnity 
to  all  his  friends.  Hollis  and  the  other  Pres- 
byterians implored  him  on  their  knees,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  concede  these  also.  He 
refused.  **  The  truth  is,"  says  Clarendon,  de- 
scribing the  treaty,  **  there  were  among  the 
commissioners  many  who  had  been  carried  with 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  would  be  glad 
of  thofie  concessions  which  the  king  woold  very 
cheerfully  have  granted,  an  act  of  indemnity 
and  oblivion  being  what  they  were  principally 
concerned  in ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  who  were 
more  passionate  for  the  militia  and  against  the 
Church,  there  was  no  man,  except  Sir  Harry 

*  Hist,  or  Cum.,  ii.,  SM-7.    Riuhwvnth.    WhttolookaT 
t  Sir  Edward  Walker,  p.  Sit. 
t  fliit.  from  MackiatMh,  vi.,  lOS. 


Vane,  who  did  not  desire  that  a  peace  might  lie 
established  by  that  treaty ;  for  as  all  the  other 
lords  desired,  in  their  own  natures  and  afl^c- 
tions,  no  more  than  that  their  transgreaaiona 
might  never  more  be  called  to  remeinbraoce,  so 
the  Lord  Say  himself  (who  was  as  proud  of  his 
quality,  and  of  being  distinguished  from  other 
men  by  his  title,  as  any  man  alive)  well  foresaw 
what  would  become  of  his  peerage  if  the  treaty 
proved  ineflTectuikl  and  the  army  should  make 
their  own  model  of  the  government  they  would 
submit  to  (as  undoubtedly  they  resolved  abortlr 
to  do),  and  therefore  he  did  all  he  coukl  to  work 
upon  the  king  to  yield  to  what  was  propoaed  to 
him,  and  afterward,  upon  the  Parliament,  to  be 
content  with  what  his  majesty  had  yieMed." 
It  was  well  for  the  men  who  preferred  their 
titles  to  their  country  to  argtie  thoSf  but  the 
younger  Sir  Henry  Vane  remained  to  the  last, 
**  among  the  faithless,  faithful." 

Charles  had  again  thought  of  escape  and  of 
revenge  when  he  rejected  the  kneeling  and 
weeping  Presbyterians :  the  army  now  seised 
his  person  once  more,  and  closed  his  hopes  on 
that  head  forever.  Meanwhile,  a  terrible  re- 
monstrance, calling  for  justice  on  him  as  ''the 
capital  source  of  all  grievances,"  had  been  car- 
ried into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Presbyterian  majority,  again  mustering,  atrore 
to  parry  it  by  successive  remonstrances.  The 
army,  upon  this,  sent  in  a  more  determined  deo- 
laration,  that  unless  justice  were  suflTered  to 
prevail,  they  would  purge  the  House,  and  pot  a 
stop  to  the  treaty.  At  this  crisis,  the  first  of 
December,  1648,  the  commissioners  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  reported  Charles's  answers,  and 
Hollis  moved  1$lttt  they  should  be  declared  sat- 
isfactory. Tfi-iJie  astonishment  of  Vane,  Pieo- 
nes  supported  that  motion,  but  the  extract  from 
Clarendon  respecting  Fiennes's  father,  Lord 
Say,  explains  the  marvel.*  The  debate  lasted 
one  day,  and  its  farther  consideration  was  ad- 
journed to  the  next  by  a  majority  of  133  to  lOS. 
Vane  saw  that  the  crisis  he  had  striven  so  long 
to  avert  had  arrived  at  last,  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  one  great  and  final  efibrt  to  soiw 
mount  it.  The  speech  he  delivered  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  debate  on  the  second  day  is  un- 
fortunately only  left  to  us  in  the  equivocal 
pages  of  Clarendon.  That  it  must  have  been 
very  masterly,  however,  we  can  discern  eTea 
there,  and  we  discern  in 'it,  also,  the  first  fhink 
and  resolute  statement  of  the  question  as  be- 
tween monarchy  and  a  republic. 

"  Young  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  says  Clarendon, 
"had  begun  the  debate  with  the  highest  inso- 
lence and  provocation,  telling  them  *  that  they 
should  that  day  know  and  discover  who  were 
their  friends  and  who  were  their  foes,  or,  ikat 
he  might  tpeak  more  plainly,  who  were  the  king's 
party  in  the  House  and  who  were  for  the  people  ^ 
and  so  proceeded  with  his  usual  grave  bitter- 
ness against  the  person  of  the  king  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  had  been  too  long  settled ;  pot 
them  in  mind  *  that  they  had  been  diverted  from 
their  old  settled  resolution  and  declaration  that 
they  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
king,  after  which  the  kingdom  had  been  gov- 
erned in  great  peace,  and  begun  to  taste  the  aweai 
of  that  republican  government  wkiek  they  had  m- 

*  Thif  wu  fimt  pointad  Mt  in  tka  Rialorj  ftoa  MmU^ 
loih,  in  npif  to  tha  doQMi  of  Gadwis  and  Liagaid. 
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ifu  led  and  begun  to  establuk^  when,  by  a  com- 
bination between  the  city  of  London  and  an  iil- 
aflected  party  in  Scotland,  with  some  small, 
rontemptible  insurrections  in  England,  all  which 
were  fomented  by  the  city,  the  Houses  had,  by 
clamour  and  noise,  been  induced  and  compelled 
lo  reverse  their  former  votes  and  resolution, 
and  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king, 
With  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevail, 
notwithstanding  the  low  condition  he  was  in, 
to  give  them  any  security ;  but  he  had  still  re- 
served a  power  in  himself,  or  at  least  to  his 
posterity,  to  exercise  as  tyrannical  a  govern- 
ment as  he  had  done ;  that  all  the  insurrections 
which  had  so  terrified  them  were  now  totally 
eubdoed,  and  the  principal  authors  and  abettors 
of  them  ID  custody,  and  ready  to  bo  brought  to 
justice,  if  they  pleased  to  direct  and  appoint  it ; 
that  their  enemies  in  Scotland  were  reduced, 
and  that  kingdom  entirely  devoted  to  a  firm  and 
good  correspondence  with  their  brethren,  the 
Parliament,  of  England,  so  that  there  was  no- 
r/i/og  wanting  but  their  own  consent  and  resolo- 
eioD  to  make  themselves  the  happiest  nation  and 
people  in  the  world ;  and  to  that  purpose  de- 
srred  that  they  might,  without  any  more  loss 
of  time,  return  to  their  former  resolution  of 
Bkaking  no  more  addresses  to  the  king,  but  pro- 
cf^d  to  the  settling  the  go^'crnment  without 
him,  and  to  the  severe  punishment  of  those  who 
had  disturbed  their  peace  and  quiet,  in  such  an 
exemplary  nfenner  as  might  terrify  all  other 
■ken  for  the  future  from  making  the  like  bold 
attempts^  which,  he  told  them,  they  might  see 
vrould   be  most  grateful  to  their  army,  which 
kaul  merited  so  much  from  them,  by  the  re- 
monstrance they  had  so  lately  published.'    This 
discourse  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  disliked 
by  that  kind  of  murmur  which  usually  shows 
bow  the  House  stands  inclined,  and  by  which 
men  make  their  judgments  there  of  the  succesa 
that  IS  like  to  be."* 

Some  members  seconded  Vane  with  a  hearty 
ronciirrcBce,  among  them  Wroth,  Went  worth, 
ana  Prideauz.    It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  by 
Frynoe  that  the  Parliament  was  overawed  by 
tlie  army,  and  the  question  should  be  postponed. 
Another  adjournment  took  place,  and  the  de- 
bate was  resumed  next  morning  with  increased 
▼ehemenee.    Six  Monarchists  and  twelve  Re- 
pablieaaa  are  named  as  having  spoken.    The 
Presbyterians,  not  venturing  to  persist  in  a 
vote  that  the  king's  answers  were  satisfactory, 
modified  it  into  a  resolution  that  they  afforded 
^  a  groond  for  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."    Prynne 
delivered  a  speech  of  several  hours  in  the  af- 
firmative, with,  by  his  own  account,  wonder- 
ful eilbet.     It  was  carried  on  a  division  by  a 
majmity  of  140  to  104.    The  Lords  readily  con- 
earred,  and  Vane's  last  hope  of  preventing  a 
grosser  i^jnatioe  was  forever  gone.t 

Tbe  House  was  purged  of  the  Presbyterian 
majority  on  the  following  morning  by  Colonel 
Pride.  That  proceeding  will  be  found  described 
in  the  memoir  of  Marten.  Vane  alone,  among 
aU  the  Independents  and  Republicans,  refused 
to  share  in  a  triumph  obtained  by  such  means. 
He  had  held  a  high  sense  of  tbe  claims  of  the 
amiy  to  he  allowwl  to  throw  the  weight  of  their 
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Opinions  into  the  scale  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  and  while  the  state  was  itself  in  pro- 
cess of  revolution  ;  \w  had  done  his  best  in  aid- 
ing them  when  on  former  occasions  they  had 
subdued  the  strength  of  the  Prcsbyterutns  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  just  terror;  but  this  lorci- 
ble  exclu.sion  of  members,  this  absolute  intro- 
duction of  the  sword  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  scene  of  his  best  exertions  for  the 
people  in  the  past,  and  the  source  of  hid  best 
hopes  for  the  people  in  the  future,  appeared 
fraught  with  a  danger  surpassing  every  other. 
He  took  the  resolution  ut  once  to  retire  from 
public  life.  He  could  not  oppose  tliot»c  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  such  close 
union ;  he  knew  not  whether  even  now  their 
motives  might  not  be  as  pure  as  he  held  their 
conduct  to  be  mistaken  :  but.  in  any  case,  he 
could  never  lend  to  the  act  of  lawless  for.'c  they 
had  committed  the  sanction  of  his  character 
and  name.  He  retired  to  Kaby,*  and  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  life  till  aAer  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king.t 

It  is  a  profound  proof  of  Vane's  political  sa- 
gacity that  he  disapproved  the  policy  of  that 
great  act.  Upon  the  question  of  its  abstract 
justice  he  never  delivered  an  opinion. 

He  left  his  private  retir^ent,  and  agahi 
joined  his  old  friends  and  associates^  on  the 
26ih  of  February,  1649.  He  had  been  most 
earnestly  entreated  to  this  step  by  Cromwell, 
and,  it  is  likely,  accepted  that  entreaty  as  a 
pledge  of  the  purity  of  intention  with  which  it 
was  designed  to  frame  and  carry  out  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  was  the 
request  Cromwell's  alone,  though  his  still  su- 
perior influence  with  Vane  was  the  instrument 
to  procure  compliance.  There  was  no  leading 
man  of  the  party  that  did  not  hold  the  sanction 
of  the  most  eminent  Republican  statesman  to 
be  the  essential  element  of  their  new  republic* 
or  that  would  not  have  considered  the  outline 
of  proceedings  sketched   hitherto^  void  and 


*  This  caistle  had  lufTered  in  the  wan,  fur  the  Rojralista 
made  several  attacka  on  it,  in  coraplitnrnt,  it  might  l«  aup- 
piiaed,  to  ita  owner.  Whitelticke  dcscritiea  one  uf  thom: 
"The  kinflr'a  forcea  from  Bolton  Caatle  anrpriaed  Raliy  <:•■• 
tie,  belouginf  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  but  were  ai^ain  t']nm 
blocked  up  by  forcea  raised  tnr  Sir  Georce  Vaiie."  ( July  7. 
1645.  p.  151.) 

t  The  oitraordinary  incidenla  which  filled  up  this  inter* 
val  are  detailed  and  discuaaed  in  the  Life  of  Marten. 

t  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  Vine's  father,  the  elder 
Vane,  still  alive  and  taking  a  feeble  part  in  public  affaiia 
with  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  muit  nut  surprise  th« 
reader.  He  aank  into  a  cipher  beaide  the  splendid  talonta 
uf  his  sua.  It  18  seldom  that  one  family  hos  borne  twiK 
names  of  eminence  in  it.  But  the  truth  was,  that  old  Van* 
was  only  fit  for  such  service  aa  he  performed  under  Charles 
— he  was  barely  tolerated  among  the  Independents  fur  hit 
siin*s  sake. 

^  All  those  pmreedings  are  described  in  the  Life  of  Map- 
ten.  **  The  truth  is.  this  honourable  gentleman,  having  ab- 
aented  himaelf  from  the  Parliament  upon  that  great  change 
and  alteration  of  aflfaira  in  the  year  1648,  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Cromwell,  who  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  en- 
conraged  the  commiaaiunera  of  the  high  court  of  justice  to 
proceed  to  sentence,  it  being  the  general  vote  and  desire  of 
the  army  that  the  king  should  be  put  to  death,  was  impor- 
tunate with  this  gentlcmaii,  and  used  inaiiv  arguments  to 
perauade  hira  to  ait  again  in  Parliament  and  in  the  couneii 
uf  atate,  and  did  at  length  prevail  with  him  to  come  in.** 
So  writes  Vane's  friend  Stublw,  in  his  answer  to  thii  ralom* 
■iea  of  Baxter.  Stubbe  was  one  of  the  niuet  eminent  schol- 
ars of  that  or  any  other  period,  and  was  indebted  fur  tha 
first  development  of  his  talents  to  the  regard  and  liberality 
of  Viine.  Another  iMssage  in  his  vindicati(«  of  Vane  from 
the  attacks  of  Baxter  ii  worth  giving,  as  illustrating  Htm 
contempt  with  which  one  of  the  *'  best  abused"  men  »f  hk 
time,  which  Vane  certainly  was,  could  afibnl,  in  the  c 
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Uank,  had  he  refused  to  fill  it  up  with  the  au- 
thority of  his  presence,  his  counsel,  his  name  ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  the  result  of  many  argu- 
ments, that  Cromwell  prevailed  with  him  to 
accede.  He  had  been  elected,  long  before  his 
consent  was  ascertained,  among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  state,  but  he  did  not 
present  himself  till  the  26ih  of  February,  nine 
days  after  all  the  council  had  been  installed. 
A  difl[iculty  then  occurred.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  instructions  to  the  council  of  state  had 
been  voted,  an  engagement  wa«  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  to  be  taken  by  each  counsellor  previ- 
ously  to  his  admission,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  express  his  approbation  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  king^s  trial,  in  the  abolishing 
of  kingship,  and  the  taking  away  the  House  of 
Lords — and  this  oath  was  now  presented  to 
Vane.  He  refused  to  take  it.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove, he  said,  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
king*s  trial  or  the  king's  death.  No  compro- 
mise could  meet  the  difficulty.  An  entirely 
new  oath  was  eventually  drawn  up,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.* 

The  first  measure  we  find  traces  of,  after 
Vane^s  adhesion  to  the  Commonwealth,  is  the 
issue  of  several  new  writs  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  may  mention  that,  before  his  ad- 
hesion, the  first  public  act  of  the  council  of 
state  had  been  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
Tacate  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
(objectionable  as  a  Presbyterian)  to  the  office 
of  lord-admiral.  A  bill  had,  in  consequence, 
been  brought  in  and  passed,  for  (ppealing  Lord 
Warwick's  ordinance,  and  vesting  the  power 
of  lord-admiral  in  the  council  of  state.  The 
next  day  another  act  was  made,  appointing 
Robert  Blako,  Edward  Popham,  and  Richard 
Dean  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  each  of 
whom  afterward  made  his  name  familiar  and 
eminent  on  the  seas.  Finally,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  a  committee  of  three  was  named  by  the 
council  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty 


denoe  of  hii  chanctar  and  virtae,  to  paw  unnoticed  all  hit 
wretched  slanderera.  I  majr  mention  that  one  of  the  ten 
fhoannd  dr>g|^rel  libeli  afpiinat  him  it  preienred  ae  a  ipe- 
eimen  in  the  Appendix  (C)  at  the  end  of  this  article.  **  I 
vresume,'*  aaya  Stnbbe  to  Baxter,  **  he  kwks  upon  it  ae  be- 
low him,  and  hit  great  and  weighty  employmeots,  to  write 
anything  in  hit  own  vindication :  he  hath  other  buiinete  to 
look  after,  and  not  to  apend  hir  time  about  the  panionate 
and  raah  ecribblmga  of  every  biaaed  and  engaged  peraon  ; 
and  therefne  I  think  it  not  aniea,  having  mora  leiaare  and 
opportunity,  not  so  mach  from  any  private  or  pereonal  re- 
apect  which  I  bear  to  him,  aa  my  love  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  public  intereit  of  theae  nationa,  which  ii  owned  and 
•aMrted  by  him  upon  jnet  and  honeat  principles,  to  clear  np 
the  innocency  of  that  worthy  knight,  and  to  vindicate  him, 
though  without  hi*  privity  ami  humltigt^  from  yonr  lies  and 
aspersions.'' 

*  In  his  speech  on  his  trial  he  told  this  to  his  indges : 
**  When  that  great  violation  of  privileges  happened  to  the 
Parliament,  ao  as  by  force  of  arms  several  memiwrs  theraof 
wera  debarred  coming  into  the  House  and  keentnr  their 
aeaU  there,  this  made  me  forbear  to  come  to  tlM  Pariia- 
Bent  for  the  space  xd  ten  weeks,  to  wit,  from  the  Sd  of  De- 
cember, 1M8,  till  towards  the  middle  of  Febraary  following, 
«r  to  meddle  in  any  public  transactions ;  and  during  that 
time  the  matter  meet  obvious  to  exception,  in  way  of  alter- 
ation of  the  gnverament,  did  happen.  I  can,  therefore,  truly 
•ay.  that  as  I  had  neither  consent  nor  vote,  at  (irrt,  in  the 
reeolotiona  of  the  Houaes,  coooerning  the  nan-addraases  to 
Ua  late  majesty,  ao  neither  had  I,  in  the  least,  any  consent 
Ib,  or  approbauon  to,  his  death ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
tequired  by  the  Parliament  to  uke  an  oath,  to  give  my  ap- 
probation, ex  port  /ocfe,  to  what  was  done,  I  utterly  ra- 
Ibaed,  and  would  not  accept  of  nttiag  in  the  oooacil  ofstate 
«pon  those  terras,  but  oecaaioaed  a  saw  oath  to  ba  dnwa 
wharain  that  waa  omittad." 


and  nary,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  waa  placed  at 
their  head :  Wanton  and  Rowland  Wilson  were 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  Thoa, 
in  the  administratiye  genius,  the  Tigoor,  and 
the  capacity  of  Vane— in  the  heroic  coarage, 
wonderful  knowledge,  and  splendid  yirtaea  of 
Blake — ^was  laid  the  founoation  of  a  naval  su- 
premacy for  England  which  she  had  not  seen 
since  Elizabeth's  days. 

Bradshaw  was  elected  president  of  the  coaa- 
cil  on  the  10th  of  March.    Three  days  Utter, 
Milton,  the  kinsman  of  Bradshaw,  was  made 
secretary  to  the  council  for  foreign  tonguear 
which  office  had  been  held  by  Weckerlin  under 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms.    '*  It  is  im- 
possible,'* observes  Mr.  Godwin,  **  to  consider 
these    appointments  without    great    respect 
They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  illastrioua 
figure  which  was  made  by  the  CommonwealUi 
of  England  during  the  succeeding  years.    The 
admirable  state  of  the  navy  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superlative  talents  and 
eminent  public  virtue  of  Vane.    The  naval  com- 
manders were  such  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
in  any  age  or  country.    The  attachment  of  Mil- 
ton is  equivalent  to  volumes  in  commendation 
of  Bradshaw.    The  perfect  friendship  of  these 
three  men,  Milton,  Bradshaw,  and  Vane,  is,  in 
itself  considered,  a  glory  to  the  island  that  gave 
them  birth.    The  council,  we  are  told,  took  ap 
a  resolution  that  they  would  neither  write  to 
other  states,  nor  receive  answem,  but  in  the 
tongue  which  was  common  to  all,  and  fittest  to 
record  great  things,  the  subject  of  future  his- 
tory.   And  they  fixed  on  Milton,  the  language 
of  whose  state  papers  is  full  of  ener^  and  wis- 
dom, and  must  have  impressed  foreign  states 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  government  from 
which  they  came.    The  character  of  the  great 
poet  of  England  frequently  discovers  itself  in 
these  productions,  without  detracting  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  graveness  and  aobriety 
which  the  occasions  and  the  rank  of  the  nation 
in  whose  name  they  were  written  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Milton,  who  felt  aa  deeply 
as  any  man  that  his  proper  destination  was  the 
quiet  and  sequestered  paths  of  literature,  ooo- 
ceived  that  he  could  not  deoline  a  public  stttion 
when  the  demand  came  to  him  from  such  oien, 
and  was  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  that  scheme  of  a  republic  which  abova 
all  earthly  things  he  loved."* 

The  next  question  that  came  to  be  conaider- 
ed  in  the  council  of  state  was,  beyond  every 
other  question,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  difficult.  It  related  to  the  diamissioa  of 
the  present  Parliament  and  the  summoninf  of 
another.  No  popular  or  representative  gov- 
ernment can  be  said  to  exist  without  suoeess- 
ive  Parliaments,  and  the  present  Hooac  of 
Commons  had  sat  for  a  period  unheard  of  in 
our  history,  though  ftilly  warranted  by  the  crit- 
ical circomstances  of  the  time.  The  passages 
I  have  quoted  from  Vane*a  statement  of  the 
"  Case  of  the  People,*'  show  most  clearly,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  act  declaring  that  this 
Parliament  could  not  be  dissolved  but  by  their 
own  consent,  was  the  eomer-stone  of  all  their 
public  aervioea,  and  of  all  the  liberty  that  haa 
since  existed  in  this  island.  The  Legialature 
that  had  been  guided  in  their  original  meaaures 
*  Hiil.~fliir  Com.,  Hi.,  a. 
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kj  Pym  and  Hampden,  mnd  that,  after  their 
early  decease,  bad  been  worthily,  and  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  their  spirit,  conducted  by 
their  successors,  is  perhaps,  all  things  consid- 
ered, **the  most  illustrioas  assembly  whose 
acts  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.*' 
They  had  now  completed  all  that  originally 
tbey  undertook.  «*They  had  conquered  the 
decermined  enemy  of  Parliaments ;  they  had 
finished  the  civil  war ;  they  had  destroyed  des- 
potism, for  he  that  had  grasped  the  sceptre  was 
so  more,  and  his  family,  and  even  the  idea  of 
goTemment  to  be  Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle person,  was  publicly  proscribed.  All  that 
remaiined  to  complete  their  glory  was  for  them 
to  pot  an  end  to  their  authority,  and  tranquilly 
to  deliver  up  their  power  into  the  hands  of  their 


And  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would  not  only 
have  completed  their  glory,  but,  in  all  human 
probability,  assured  the  Commonwealth*8  safe- 
ty.    In  such  peculiar  cases,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  such  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment— mecompliMhed^  be  it  observed,  and  not  mere- 
ly straggling  to  its  accomplishment,  as  we  have 
recently  seen  it— more  would  have  been  gained 
by  trusting  the  people  than  by  distrusting  them.* 
It  is  right,  at  the  same  time,  to  listen  to  what 
the  ablest  advocates  of  the  course  they  adopted 
have  to  say  in  its  favour.    "  Monarchy,"  says 
Mr.  Godwin,  "  was  at  an  end ;  the  House  of 
Lords  was  extinguished ;  it  had  been  solemnly 
decreed  that  the  Commons  of  England  in  Par- 
liament assembled  were  the  supreme  authority. 
Bat  all  was  yet  in  a  state  of  convulsion  and 
oncertainty.    The  tempest  might  be  said  to  be 
over,  but  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with 
threatening  clouds,  and  the  waves  swelled  this 
way  and  that  with  no  unequivocal  tokens  of 
mieasiness  and  turbulence.    This  was  the  task 
that  it  fell  to  the  present  possessors  of  the  le 
^istatiTe  power  to  perform:  to  produce  that 
ealffi,  to  adopt  all  those  preliminary  measures 
wrhich   might  enable  the  present  Parliament 
■aufely  to  deliver  up  the  reins  of  political  power 
to  the  next.    They  had  advanced  far  to  this 
end.     They  had  erected  a  council  of  state, 
^vhich  comprised  in  its  body  much  of  what  was 
most  extraordinary  in  talents,  and  most  un- 
qaestionable  in  public  spirit  and  disinterested 
wirtne,  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  nation."! 
**The  great  statesmen,**  Mr.  Godwin  contin- 
oes,  **  who  guided  the  vessel  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  tlUs  time  had  established  a  republic 
without  king  or  House  of  Lords,  the  only  gov- 
ernment in  their  opinion  worthy  of  the  alle- 
gjanee  and  support  of  men  arrived  at  the  full 
use  of  their  understanding.    Th^  felt  in  them- 
sdves  the  talent  and  the  energies  to  conduct 
this  government  with  success.    They  wished 
to  endow  it  with  character,  and  gain  for  it  re- 
nect.    Having  shown  their  countrymen  prac- 
tiemUy  what  a  republic  was,  they  proposed  to 
deiirer  it  pare,  and  without  reserve,  into  their 
hands,  to  oispoae  of  as  they  pleased .    This  was 
their  project    The  present  state  of  England 
was  of  a  memorable  sort    The  great  mass  of 
the  eommnnity,  through  all  its  orders,  was  now, 


Wm  it  BoK  firovtd  aftarwanl  that  Cbii  would  hmrm  iMea 
Am  eofVMt  OMiM,  by  tb*  iod«p«iidnit  and  ipiritad  too*  ••• 
iBMpd  mvtm  IB  tk«  Pftriiaarata  rammoned  bj  th«  uuper  f 
Thrv  wa  ghwiil  at  i&  Iha  mnuix  of  Martaa. 
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particularly  after  the  able  and  successful  ad- 
ministration of  the  Commonwealth  in  its  first 
six  months,  content  to  submit,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  the  existing  government.    But  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  nation 
were  sincere  adherents  to  the  Commonwealth's 
men  and  the   Independents  ;  the  other  two 
thirds  consisted  of  Royalists  and  Presbyterians. 
Both  of  these,  however  disposed  for  a  time  to 
rest  on  their  arms,  were  but  so  much  the  more 
exasperated   against   their  successful   rivals. 
Both  these  latter  parties  were  for  a  monarchy, 
to  be  established  in  the  line  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.     Both  were  averse  to  the  endurance 
of  any  religious  system  but  their  own.     Stubbe, 
the  protcgi  and  intimate  friend  of  Vane,  says, 
the  supporters  of  intolerance  were  five  parts  in 
seven  of  the  inhabitants  of  Enf^land.    The  ob- 
jects of  Vane  and  Cromwell  were  the  admin- 
istration of  a  state  without  the  intervention  of 
a  sovereign  and  a  court,  and  the  free  and  full 
toleration  of  all  modes  of  religious  worship  and 
opinion.    They  would  have  held  themselves 
criminal  to  all  future  ages  if  they  supinely  suf- 
fered the  present  state,  of  things  and  the  pres- 
ent operative  principles  to  pass  away,  if  they 
could  be  preserved.    Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  and 
Vane,  and  the  rest,  were  intimately  persuaded 
that,  by  a  judicious  course  of  proceeding,  these 
advantages  might  be  preserved.    If  things  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  present  state,  and 
if,  by  a  skilful  and  judicious  administration,  the 
Commonwealth  came  by  just  degrees  to  be  re- 
spected both  abroad  and  at  home,  they  believed 
that  many  of  those  persons  who  now  looked 
upon  it  with  an  unkind  and  jealous  eye  would 
become  its  warmest  friends.     They  felt  in 
themselves  the  ability  and  the  virtue  to  effect 
this  great  purpose.    The  Commonwealth  was 
now  viewed  with  eyes  askance  and  with  feel 
ings  of  coldness,  if  not  of  aversion  ;  but  when 
once  it  was  seen  that  this  form  of  government 
was  pregnant  with  blessings  innumerable,  that 
it  afforded  security,  wealth,  and  a  liberal  treat- 
ment to  all  in  its  own  borders,  aAd  that  it  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  hostility  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  in  impressing  with  awe  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  various  nations  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  gaining  for  England  a  charac- 
ter and  a  respect  which  she  had  never  possess- 
ed under  any  of  her  kings,  they  believed  that 
the  whole  of  the  people,  in  a  manner,  would 
become  Commonwealth's  men,  and  would  hold 
embraced  in  the  straitest  bonds  of  affection  a 
government  to  which  now  they  had  little  par- 
tiality.   They  sanguinely  anticipated  that  they 
should  effect  all  this ;  and  then  how  glorious 
would  be  the  consummation  to  convert  their 
countrymen  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  benefits 
and  honours,  to  instil  into  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  true  interests  by  the  powerful  criterion 
of  experience,  and  finally  to  deliver  to  them  the 
undiminished  and  inestimable  privileges  of  free- 
men, saying,  "  Exercise  them  boldly  and  with- 
out fear,  for  you  are  worthy  to  possess  them."* 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  process  of  reason- 
ing with  the  purest  and  loftiest  minded  of  those 
men — ^the  Vanes,  the  Martens,  the  Sidneys,  the 
Ludlows,  the  Iretons,  the  Bradshaws :  it  may 
well  be  disputed  in  the  case  of  Cromwell ;  but, 
admitting  all  this,  it  would  seem,  nevertheless, 
*  Hift.  of  Cob.,  ii.,  118, 11»» 
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to  hare  been  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  lasting  beneficial  impression  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
merely  administratiye  talents  or  glories,  how- 
eyer  great  or  triumphant.  What  the  people 
wanted  in  the  new  form  of  goyernment  to  lay 
its  foundation  deeper  in  their  hearts,  was  what 
Vane  has  so  ably  pointed  out  in  the  political 
writings  I  have  quoted,  new  institutions  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  old.  Granting  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Godwin  urges,  it  amounts  to 
this,  in  fact,  that  the  only  present  guarantee  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  rested  in  the  army. 
Where,  then,  was  the  guarantee  for  the  virtue 
or  fidelity  of  the  army  1  To  themselves  alone, 
or  to  men  who  had  achieved  influence  over 
them,  were  they  accountable.  Remarkable  as 
the  circumstances  were  which  widely  distin- 
guished them  from  the  character  of  ordinary 
soldiers,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  when  they  found 
themselves  the  guardians  of  a  Commonwealth 
in  which  all  things  were  unsettled,  and  in 
which  that  very  power  which  was  more  than 
ever  necessary,  in  such  a  state  of  government, 
to  hold  together  the  elements  of  order  and  of 
liberty — the  power  and  the  authority  of  the 
people — was  altogether  excluded,  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  for  men  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  virtue.  "  Qui  gardera  lea  gardiens  ?" 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  Vane  was  overruled  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  afterward,  for  that  reason, 
desponded  of  immediate  success  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  great  part  of  the  Republican  de- 
sign.* Some  of  his  speeches  in  Richard  Crom- 
weirs  Parliament  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light 
on  this,  and  an  extract  from  his  friend  Sikes*8 
tribute  may  be  urged  in  illustration  of  it ;  but 
these  claim  a  place  hereafter.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain,  that  Vane  exhibited  a  perpetual 
uneasiness  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament ;  was  constantly  mooting  it  in  some 
form  or  other ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  detected  the 
traitorous  design  of  Cromwell,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  memorable  eflfort  to  secure  those 


*  ""■  Thi»  prophet  or  wer  of  God,  in  the  midit  of  the  great- 
eet  •aooesMi  in  the  late  war,  when  the  charehei,  Farlia. 
ment,  and  army  reckoned  their  work  done,  thought  their 
mountain  to  etrong  that  they  ihould  never  be  moved,  laid 
the  biitemen  of  death  and  persecution  ii  over,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  (with  those  self-confident  Corinthians) 
to  be  reigning  as  kings,  he  discovered  himself  to  be  of  an* 
other  spirit,  with  Paul  —  he  could  not  reign  with  them. 
When  they  thus  mused  and  spake,  *  We  shall  sit  as  a  qaeen, 
we  shall  know  no  more  sorrow,'  he  would  be  continually 
foretelling  the  overflowing  of  the  finer  mystical  Babylon  by 
the  most  grossly  idolatrous  Babylon,  and  the  slaying  of  the 
true  witnesses  of  Christ  between  them  both,  as  the  conse* 
ifuence  of  such  innndation.  Has  not  he  had  his  share  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  prediction  7  Have  not  they, 
by  their  pride,  apostacy,  and  treachery,  been  the  occasion 
of  his  and  their  own  sufferings,  who  woiAld  not  believe  him 
when  he  prophesied  of  such  a  suffering  season.  Have  not 
floods  of  Belial  judges,  counsellors,  witnesses,  jurors,  sol- 
diers of  Belial,  compassed  him  about  ?  Did  Scripture,  law, 
or  reason  signifv  anything  with  them  ?  So  the  waters  went 
over  his  soul ;  they  took  away  his  life  from  the  earth.  Yea, 
the  rage  and  violence  of  brutish  men  fidluwed  him  close  at 
the  heels,  to  hit  very  esecntioa  stroke.  Bat  however  it  was 
with  him  as  to  a  ceruin  foresight  of  particular  events,  yet 
that  he  could  conjecture  and  spell  out  the  most  reserved 
consults  snd  secret  drifts  of  foreign  councils  against  us 
(which  they  reckoned  as  tectlo,  concealed  till  executed), 
the  Hollander  did  experience  to  their  cost.**  So  says  Sikn 
m  his  extraordinary  pamphlet,  and,  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
language,  it  seems  to  me  to  express  something  like  the  feel- 
ing alladed  to  in  the  text.  The  dosing  allosino  is  to  that 
power  tmmorUlixed  by  Milton  as  haring  been  posaeasad  to 
an  eminent  degree  by  vane— of  aalUdinf  **  th«  drift  of  hol- 
low states  hara  to  be  tpeUad." 


rights  for  the  people  that  had  been  bo  long,  and, 
as  he  then  at  last  perceived,  so  fatally  d«ayed. 

The  steps  that  were  taken  to  strengthen  the 
present  House  may  be  shortly  descrilMd.  The 
first  of  May  is  the  day  on  which  we  trace  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  subject  in  the  joornahi. 
It  was  then  determined  that  the  business  re- 
specting due  elections  and  equal  repreaeDtativea 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the  third 
day  following.  It  was  mentioned  again  on  the 
fourth  and  the  fiflh,  and  on  the  eleventh  wis 
revived  in  the  shape  of  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  a  period  to  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  referred  to  a  grand  commit- 
tee, or  committee  of  the  whole  House.  This 
question  appears  to  have  originated  with  Vane; 
he  was  chairman  of  all  committees  named  re- 
specting it.  The  committee  of  the  whole  House 
sat  on  the  fifteenth,  and  prepared  a  resolution, 
which  was  immediately  after  voted  by  the 
House,  that,  previously  to  the  naming  a  cer- 
tain time  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a 
consideration  should  be  had  of  the  succession 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  the  regulating  their 
elections.  This  consideration  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Vane,  Ireton,  Scot, 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  four  oth- 
ers, who  were  to  present  to  the  House  heads 
proper  for  their  deliberation  in  determining  on 
the  subject.  They  were  directed  to  sit  every 
Monday  and  Friday.  It  is  remarkable  to  no- 
tice the  frequent  mention  of  the  sittings  of  this 
committee  recorded  in  the  journals,  and  the 
never-failing  presence  of  Vane.  The  tempora- 
ry arrangement  which  dispensed  with  a  disso- 
lution for  the  present  had  not  dispensed  with 
the  sittings  of  this  committee. 

That  temporary  arrangement  was  at  last  ef- 
fected thus :  The  exact  numbers  of  the  House 
were  first  ascertained.  It  had  been  determined 
by  the  act  of  the  first  of  February  that  no  per- 
son should  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  till  he  had  declared 
his  dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, that  the  king*8  answers  to  the  propositions 
were  a  ground  to  proceed  on  for  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  those  who  on 
that  day  voted  for  the  negative  was  eighty 
three.  But  every  member  was  now  reauired 
to  enter  his  dissent ;  and  by  a  careful  ooUation 
of  the  journals,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
these,  between  the  twentieth  of  December  and 
the  thirtieth  of  June  following,  could  not  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty.*  There  were  only 
six  writs  issued  during  this  period,  and  these 
were  in  the  room  of  members  deceased.  The 
ninth  of  June  may  be  considered  as  the  day  on 
which  the  government  first  mapifested  its  in- 
tention of  continuing  the  existence  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament.  On  that  day  it  was  resolved 
that  such  members  of  the  House  as  had  not  sat 
since  the  beginning  of  December  should  state 
their  cases  by  the  last  day  of  the  present  month 
to  the  committee  for  alment  members,  which 
if  they  neglected  to  do,  writs  should  then  issue 
for  new  elections  in  the  place  of  those  who 
should  so  neglect.  The  question  of  any  far 
ther  new  writs  in  the  room  of  members  deceas- 
ed appears  to  have  been  laid  aside. 

The  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  closed 
with  Cromwell's  reduction  of  the  rebellion  in 
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Ireland  after  terrible  slaughter,  and  with  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  notorious  Lilburne  on 
a  charge  of  treason  against  the  government. 

Vane  again  took  his  seat  in  the  second  yearns 
council  of  state.  The  historian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth thus  notices  the  gradual  construc- 
tion of  the  naval  administration  over  which  the 
great  statesman  presided :  *'  The  committee  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy  was  first  named  on  the 
12th  of  March,  twenty-three  days  from  the  ori- 
ginal instalment  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
then  consisted  of  only  three  persons,  Vane, 
Valentine  Wauton,  and  Alderman  Rowland 
Wilson.  Two  others,  Jones  and  Scot,  were 
added  in  the  course  of  the  month,  and  two 
more,  Purefoy  and  Stapeley,  on  tlie  6th  of 
June.  Vane  was  all  along  the  principal  person 
JD  the  care  of  the  navy  of  England  :  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish, he  and  two  or  three  more  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  conduct  it ;  and  to  his  activ- 
ity and  skill  contemporary  writers  principally 
ascribe  the  memorable  success  in  which  that 
contest  issued.  The  committee  of  the  admi- 
ralty in  the  second  year  were  Vane,  Wauton, 
Jones,  Scot,  Purefoy,  Stapeley,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Alexander  Pop- 
ham,  and  Robert  Wallop."  Alderman  Rowland 
Wilson  (of  whom  Whitelocke  says,  '*  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  parts  and  great  piety, 
of  a  solid,  sober  temper  and  judgment,  and  very 
honest  and  just  in  all  his  actions,  beloved  both 
in  the  House,  the  city,  and  the  army,  and  by  all 
that  knew  htm,  and  his  death  as  much  lament- 
ed") had  died  immediately  before. 

In  the  excellence  of  an  administrative  sys- 
tem, nothing  could  surpass  the  arrangements 
of  the  Commonwealth.  They  again  renewed 
this  year  five  other  committees  in  the  council 
of  state — for  the  ordnance,  Ireland,  private  ex- 
aminations, the  laws,  and  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers.  These  committees  all  varied  in 
their  amount,  being  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve 
members  each,  and  the  same  counsellor  of  state 
being  often  on  different  committees.  ^  Immense 
advantages  accrued  from  this  methodical  distri- 
bution of  the  business  of  administration.  The 
council  at  Urge,  whose  order-books  are  pre- 
served, assembled  for  the  general  affairs  of 
government,  and  to  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  confided  the  powers  of  the  state.  But 
these  different  committees,  when  they  sat  apart, 
had  their  attention  directed,  without  distrac- 
tion, to  the  special  business  for  which  they  had 
been  named,  and  either  prepared  matters  for 
the  guidance  and  decision  of  the  council  in  gen- 
eral, or,  as  appears  from  the  articles  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  council,  being  of  a  certain  assigned 
nnmber,  were  authorized  and  empowered  to 
give  directions  immediately,  as  from  them- 
selves, in  the  departments  consigned  to  their 
eare.t 

Meanwhile  young  Charles  Stuart  was  in  the 
field  against  the  Commonwealth  in  Scotland, 
and  Fairfax  had  accepted  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  against  him,  when  his  v^ife 

*  We  find  the  DAne  of  Vane  in  almost  all  the  irarioua  ad- 
■linUtntive  measaret  of  the  time.  And  it  it  interesting  to 
ebeertre  hiv  engaged,  among  other  things,  on  the  nieasare 
which  hnd  last  occnpied  the  gnal  mind  of  Pjrin.  "Re- 
Ibrred,"  says  one  of  Whitelocke's  notes,  p.  399,  *'  to  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  an  act  upon  Sir  Hmi^  Vaap*s  report 
loQcbiuf  the  ezase.**  t  liist.  of  Com.,  lii.,  181. 


prevailed  with  him  to  resign  it.  By  this  fatal 
weakness  Cromwell  was  left  without  a  rival  in 
the  absolute  command  of  the  army,  and  he  at 
once  marched,  **in  glory  and  in  joy,"  to  his 
great  Scotch  campaign.  The  battle  of  Wor- 
cester afterward  crowned  his  triumphs,  and 
settled,  for  the  present,  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  foreign  foes. 

But  with  the  opening  of  this  second  campaign 
by  Cromwell,*  Vane  had  manifested  his  suspi- 
cion of  her  danger  from  a  more  terrible  treason. 
We  observe  it  in  the  restless  movements  that 
were  again  resumed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  question  of  dissolution  and  a  new  House. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  1649, 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration.  It  consisted  of 
Vane,  Ireton,  Scot,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  five 
other  persons,  among  whom  Vane  had  placed  > 
his  father.  Its  first  report,  however,  was  not 
brought  in  till  the  9th  of  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  some  change  having  in  the  mean  time 
taken  place  in  the  members  of  which  it  was 
constituted,  and  Ireton  being  on  service  in  Ire- 
land. On  that  day  **  Henry  Vane  the  younger" 
introduced  it,  and  its  first  proposition  appears 
to  have  coincided  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  People,  tendered  by  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  army  twelve  months  before, 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  consist  of  400  members,  though 
with  a  distribution  to  the  counties,  and  the 
towns  within  them,  somewhat  different.  It  re- 
ferred the  succession  of  Parliaments,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected,  to  fu- 
ture consideration,  and  recommended  that  ail 
members  now  sitting  in  Parliament  should  be 
counted  in  the  next  Parliament  as  representa- 
tives for  the  places  for  which  they  at  present 
sat.  The  first  proposition,  that  the  represent- 
atives should  be  in  number  400,  was  voted  by 
Parliament  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
brought  up.  The  rest  was  deferred ;  and  Vane 
seems  to  have  pressed  with  great  anxiety  for 
its  completion,  but  without  effect.  He  had 
consented  to  the  provision  for  the  continuance 
of  the  present  members  in  the  House  as  in 
some  sort  a  necessary  compromise  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  to  enable  the  original 
achievers  and  founders  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  new  represent- 
atives such  a  statement  as  they  alone  could 
give  of  their  motives  and  reasons  for  the  late 
memorable  actions,  and  to  report  themselves, 
no  less  than  their  cause,  aright  to  the  unsat- 
isfied ;   but  still  the  dissolution  was  delayed. 


*  Mr.  Godwin,  always  too  partial  to  the  motiTes  of  Crom- 
well, dates  his  own  suMpicionof  the  intentions  of  the  usurp- 
er at  n  somewhat  latnr  date.  **  It  was  only,"  he  observes, 
**  by  slow  degrees  that  he  came  to  enterum  those  ambi- 
tious thoughts  that  in  the  sequel  proved  fatal  to  his  own 
chnracter  and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  thPT  found 
entrance  ;  and  imperreptiblr  they  proceeded  to  unoermine 
the  pillars  of  integrity  and  honesty  in  his  bosom  ■  He  saw 
himself  without  a  competitor.  He  bad  no  equal.  He  began 
to  disdain  and  despise  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted.-  Incomparably  the  man  of  the  highest  genius  he  now 
met  in  the  oouncilchamber  «t  Whitehall  was  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  But  what  was  Vane  ?  He  was  wholly  unfit  to  com- 
mand an  army.  He  did  nut  nnssess  that  most  glittering  and 
striking  of  human  accomplisnments,  to  look  through  whole 
files  and  squadrons  of  athletic,  well  formed,  and  well  armed 
men,  and  inspire  them  et  once  with  confidence,  submission, 
and  ewe,  and  make  them  move  m  if  they  had  only  one  sonl, 
and  march  at  his  word  unflinching,  even  to  the  cannon's 
mouth."— iii.,  818,  219. 
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Again  the  committee  resained  its  sittings,  and 
through  this  and  the  ibllowing  year  would  seem 
to  have  met  upward  of  fifty  times.  Still  no- 
thing dectsiTe  was  done.  At  last  Vane  pro- 
eor^  the  passing  of  a  resolution  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  again  discussed  in  the  House  on 
the  24th  of  September,  1651. 

Cromwell  had  arrived  meanwhile  from  the  tri- 
umphant field  of  Worcester,  **  brooding  strange 
thoughts  by  the  way.'**  Finding  matters  in 
the  House  of  Commons  brought  to  this  crisis 
by  Vane,  he  seems  at  once  to  have  decided  on 
practising  one  of  his  profoundest  arts  of  decep- 
tion. He  professed  broadly  his  concurrence  in 
the  measure  proposed,  and  announced  his  ear- 
nest desire  for  a  new  Parliament  and  a  popular 
representation  !  Whether  Vane  was  in  any 
way  moved  by  this  to  forego  his  suspicions, 
does  not  with  any  certainty  appear. 

The  debate  took  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  on  the  25th  the  House  voted,  upon  a  divis- 
ion, Cromwell  and  Scot  being  tellers  for  the 
majority,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for 
fixing  a  certain  time  for  closing  the  present 
Parliament  and  calling  another ;  and  it  was 
referred  to  Saint  John,  Whitelocke,  Lisle,  Pri- 
deaux.  Say,  Miles  Corbet,  and  eight  others,  to 
prepare  the  bill.  Next  day  the  names  of  Vane, 
Cromwell,  Marten,  and  Sal  way  were  added  to 
this  committee ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  all 
that  came  should  have  voices  in  their  decisions. 
On  the  Ist  of  October  it  was  directed  that  this 
oommittee  should  sit  every  afternoon  till  the 
bill  was  ready.  At  the  expiration  of  one  week 
the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time, 
and,  two  days  after,  a  second  time.  It  was 
then  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  which  was  ordered  to  sit  daily  from 
the  Uth  to  the  28th.  The  committee  sat  with 
few  interruptions  till  the  4th  of  November.  On 
that  day  it  was  directed  that  a  new  chairman 
should  take  the  chair ;  and  on  the  12th  it  was 
found  necessary  that  the  sergeant-at-arms 
should  go  into  Westminster  Hall  and  summon 
the  members,  as  well  judges  as  others,  to  at- 
tend the  House  for  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  bill.  On  the  13th  the  House  was  desired 
to  examine  the  question,  whether  it  be  now  a 
convenient  time  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
sittings  of  the  present  Parliament  should  cease ; 
and  on  the  14th  it  was  decided  that  this  wag 
a  proper  time.  This  decision  was  not  adopted 
without  two  divisions,  the  first  of  fifty  to  forty- 
six,  and  the  second  of  forty-nine  to  forty-seven ; 
Cromwell  and  Saint  John  being  in  each  inatance 
tellers  for  the  majority.  On  the  18th  it  was 
voted  without  a  division  that  the  period  should 
be  the  3d  of  November,  16544 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  now  led  to  the  in- 
corporation of  that  country  with  the  English 
Legislature.  A  union  was  devised  on  large 
and  liberal  terms,  and  the  genius  of  Vane,  ex- 
erted with  such  effect  in  Scotland  on  a  previous 
most  memorable  occasion,  was  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  achievement  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  at  once  consented  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  union.     It  was  a  trying  time  for 

•  "  That  man  would  iMke  hinmlf  oar  kinf  !*  Mid  Hogh 
PoUn,  who  Mw  him  on  tho  road. 

t  1  Mcoruin  thM»  Tariovt  diviaioiu  from  GodFin*t  Hit- 
lay  «f  Um  Com.,  p.  a09, 106. 


such  a  duty ;  but  his  countiy  nerer  i 
his  services  in  vain.  **It  marks,"  says  Mr. 
Godwin,  ^  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind 
of  Vane,  who  conseuted  to  go  upoo  a  joomey 
to  Scotland  for  certainly  not  less  than  two 
months,  and  to  leave  the  military  party  with- 
out his  personal  opposition  during  that  tenn. 
We  may  also  infer  from  this  fact  &e  dow,  de- 
liberate, and  cautious  procedure  of  CromweD. 
Vane  would  scarcely  have  engaged  id  this 
transaction,  and  have  withdrawn  himself  for 
so  long  a  time  from  the  metropolis,  if  Cnmi- 
well  and  he  had  not  been  seemingly  oo  terms 
of  friendship.** 

The  instructions  to  the  oommissionert  wen 
finally  given  on  the  18th  of  December.  They 
reached  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  and  opened  their  proceedings  at  Dal- 
keith, six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Their  pnr« 
pose  was  to  summon  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent shires  and  boroughs  of  Scotland  to  meet 
them,  and  declare  their  assent  to  the  proposed 
union.  They  sat  during,  the  greater  part  of 
January  and  the  whole  of  February,  and  od  the 
Ist  of  March  they  sent  up  Vane  and  another  of 
the  commissioners  to  report  to  Parliament  the 
progress  they  had  made,  from  whose  statement 
it  appeared  that  twenty  shires  and  thirty-five 
boroughs  had  already  assented  to  the  unioo.* 
In  consequence  of  this  report  the  aot  of  union 
was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  a  second 
time  on  the  13th  of  April.  In  a  very  remarka- 
ble speech  in  the  Parliament  of  Ridiard  Crom- 
well (reported  in  the  recently  published  Diary, 
by  Burton),  in  which  Vane  argued  moat  aoh- 
t Uely  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Scotch  nominees 
or  members  who  would  have  turned  the  nui* 
jority  against  the  Republicans,  he  stated  that 
this  act  of  union,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  rep- 
resentation, had  never  been  duly  perfected.  I 
insert  the  speech  here,  both  as  illustrmtive  of 
his  share  in  this  famous  transaction,  and  of 
those  sound  philosophical  .views  of  the  neoee- 
sity  of  "  laying  foundations'*  in  matters  of  goT- 
emment  which  we  have  been  doomed  to  aee 
defeated  in  these  first  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

**  This  gentleman's  discourse  about  the  union 
has  called  me  up.  I  shall  represent  the  true 
state  of  that  union.  Admitting  the  premieee 
agreed  by  the  whole  House,  I  shall  deny  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  right,  eonvenient,  or  poe- 
sible  to  admit  them  to  a  right,  either  in  law  or 
fact,  to  sit  here. 

**  Those  that  you  sent  to  treat  had  their  great 
aim  to  settlement  and  peace,  and  to  lay  aside 
all  animosities.  The  difference  arose  about 
imposing  a  ki ng  upon  us.  We  conquered  them, 
and  gave  them  the  fruit  of  our  conquest  in  ma- 
king them  free  denizens  with  us.'* 

He  read  the  declaratory  part,  and  acknowl- 
edged  that  to  be  the  union,  and  stated  the  prog^ 
ress  of  it. 

**  It  is  the  interest  of  this  nation  to  own  and 
countenance  that  union.  None  of  my  argu- 
ments shall  weaken  it.  The  ordinance  for 
union  relates  to  this  declaration.  It  was  thus 
brought  back  again  by  your  members  from  Scot- 
land, that  there  should  be  one  Parliament,  by 
successive  representatives.  This  is  your  union, 
and,  wt|gn  opened,  none  win  deny  it.    To  the 


•  Godwin,  Hiat.  at  Com.,  iii.,  190. 
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wmi^eting  of  this,  accordingly,  commissionera 
attended  the  Parliameat.  We  agreed  then  the 
namber  to  be  thirty-five  to  represent  Scotland. 
The  Parliament  accepted  the  result  from  our 
and  their  commissioners.  A  bill  was  prepared 
l6  pass  if  that  Parliament  had  not  been  broken 
op.  In  that  respect,  the  public  faith  of  the  na- 
tton  was  much  concerned  to  promote  it.  He 
that  will  deny  it,  departs  from  the  very  cause 
we  have  managed. 

'  **  It  is  to  be  confessed,  the  union  was  per- 
fected in  the  time  of  last  Parliament.  It  only 
wasted  the  last  hand,  which  should  have  chan- 
ged tlie  constitution  of  Parliament.  There  was 
no  foondation  in  law  in  the  Long  Parliament  to 
receive  them  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  till  we 
bad  settled  our  own  Constitution.  The  com- 
mittees that  came  from  Scotland  did  not  sit 
liere,  but  only  treated  with  your  committee. 

••  You  must  vary  your  own  Constitution,  as 
well  to  make  you  fit  to  receive  them  as  for 
them  to  come,  and  therefore  I  moved  that  the 
writs  be  read.  It  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
petition  and  advice  to  distribute  it  so,  by  redu- 
cing their  own  number,  to  give  place  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  This  the  Long  Parliament 
were  about  to  do,  to  reduce  themselves  from 
600  to  400.  This  was  not  done  that  Parlia- 
ment. I  told  you  the  reason.  But  this  was 
done,  by  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  instru- 
nient  of  government —^  a  new  Constitution, 
which  Induced  our  own  Constitution  suitable  to 
that  for  Scotland  and  Ireland — and  accordingly 
tlie  Parliament  in  54  and  56  sat.  This  was  re- 
served to  be  done  by  the  petition  and  advice, 
but  prevented  also  by  the  providence  of  God. 
It  was  left  to  no  person  to  declare  it,  but  aingly 
as  that  Parliament  should  declare.  That  was 
left  imperfected. 

«*  It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  be  united  and  in- 
corporated, another  thing  to  be  equally  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  a  right  constitution. 
There  is  a  great  difference.  As  soon  as  you 
are  a  representative  of  that  Commonwealth, 
then  must  the  thirty  be  called,  and  not  before. 

**  There  being  a  failure  in  the  petition  and 
advice  as  to  the  distribution,  they  were  fain  to 
*bave  recourse  to  the  common  law  and  the  old 
statutes.  There  being  no  act  of  Parliament 
for  another  distribution,  they  were  forced  to 
call  you  as  we  left  it  in  1648. 

«  Now  the  single  question  is,  whether,  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  any  right  was  created  to  any  one 
a|iire  or  borough  of  Scotland.  If  they  send 
tbens,  you  cannot  receive  them  without  over- 
tmning  your  own  foundation.  Your  being  thus 
called  upon  the  old  bottom,  when  no  law  was 
afoot  to  call  Scotland  or  Ireland,  your  commis- 
sion is  clear  ;  otherwise  they  were  brought 
hither  upon  you,  that  if  you  will  see  it,  you 
nay ; '  if  you  will  not,  you  may  let  it  pass. 

**  I  think  you  are  bound  in  duty  and  conveni- 
ence to  perfect  this  union,  both  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  all  other  defects. 

«« I  assert  two  things,  which  I  would  gladly 
have  answered  :  1.  That  those  gentlemen  that 
are  chosen  fVom  those  shires  or  boroughs  have 
DO  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the  representa- 
tive of  England,  either  by  statute,  common  law, 
or  agreement.  2.  That  there  is  .no  possibility 
of  receiving  them  till  you  agree,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  distribution,  and  other  things. 


To  say  the  chief  magistrate  may  do  it  is  ex- 
pressly against  the  petition  and  advice.  He 
cannot  do  it,  it  being  neither  in  law,  state,  nor 
in  the  commission. 

"  Durham  had  as  much  a  possessory  right ; 
why  was  not  his  oath  broken  as  well  in  that  as 
in  this  1  Haply,  he  knew  more  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Durham  would  say  when  they  were  ap- 
plied to. 

*'  Honestly  and  uprightly  make  it  your  firtt  Im- 
Mtnett.  to  settle  your  own  Constitution.  It  is  said 
you  go  slowly  on.  Whose  is  the  fault !  If  no 
new  commission  had  been  sent  out^  you  might 
have  gone  on  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.    This  is  an  imposing  upon  you. 

"  I  would  have  this  to  be  your  first  business 
— to  lay  foundations.  Obstructions  in  the  fount- 
ain are  dangerous :  that  body  cannot  live. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  do  that  by  law  which 
cannot  possibly  he  done  without  it.  The  single 
person  may  as  well  send  one  hundred  as  thirty ,  and 
all  for  one  place,  and  so  rule  your  debates  as  he 
pleases.  This  is  the  highest  breach  that  can 
be.  Where  are  you,  or  posterity,  upon  the  account 
of  prudence  .'  You  su  how  the  state  of  your  af- 
fairs is  abroad — hino  the  Swede  is,  since  your 
mighty  debate.  France  and  Spain  are  very  likely 
speedily  to  agree  ! 

**  It  IB  an  ill  time  for  any  man  to  assume  to 
rule  without  a  Parliament.  In  this  juncture 
of  time,  I  believe  the  Protector  does  not  know 
the  state  of  this  business.  If  any  counsel  him 
.to  the  contrary,  it  will  fall  heavy  upon  them. 
I  hope  you  will  not  call  it  an  excrementitious 
formality :  it  is  the  very  essence  and  being  of 
your  privilege. 

**Pat  the  question,  whether  they  have  by 
law  a  right  to  sit,  and  that  they  may  withdraw. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations  to  deny  it.  If  they  have  no  right 
by  law  to  sit,  none  will  insist  upon  it  that  they 
ought  to  continue." 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Hol- 
land furnished  a  great  occasion  for  the  display 
of  the  genius  of  Vane  in  affairs  of  government. 
It  had  already  shone  forth  in  the  pre-eminent 
success  of  his  naval  administration  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prince  Rupert's  expedition,  and  left  for- 
eign nations,  repeating  the  names  of  Vane  and 
Blake,  to  wonder  wherein  lay  the  secret  of 
English  success,  whether  in  the  genius  of  the 
council-cliamber  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the 
bravery  of  her  sons  upon  the  waves. 

During  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  war.  Vane  was 
not  only  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs,  but  also 
president  of  the  council,  and  his  exertions  were 
almost  incredible.*    When  the  war  began,  the 

*  "The  next  branch  of  his  pablic  uaefulnen,  in  a  politi- 
cal oajpacity,  wa»  his  most  happy  liextsnty  at  makiog  the 
best  of  a  war.  Armies  are  to  small  purpose  abroad  unlesi 
there  be  sage  counsel  at  home.  He  heartily  lalxiured  to 
prevent  a  war  with  Holland,  but  the  sons  of  Zerviah.  a  mil- 
itary party  (that  too  much  turned  war  into  a  trade),  wera 
too  many  for  him  in  that  oomt.  He  therefore  set  himself 
to  make  the  best  of  a  war  for  his  country's  defence.  In  this 
war,  after  some  dubious  fighu  (while  the  immediate  care 
of  the  fleet  was  w  other  hands),  he,  with  five  others,  wer» 
appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  attend  that  affair.  Here- 
upon he  iiecame  the  happy  and  speedy  contriver  of  that 
Bucoesaful  fleet  that  did  our  work  in  a  very  critical  season, 
when  the  Hollander  vapoured  upon  our  seas,  to«ik  prizes  at 
pleasure,  hovered  about  our  poru,  and  was  ready  Ut  spoil 
all.  His  report  to  tbe  House  as  to  the  war-ships  by  him 
recruited,  ordered,  and  sent  forth  in  so  little  time,  to  find 
the  enemy  work,  seemed  a  thing  locradible."  The  forego- 
ing is  the  testimony  of  Sikes,  an  uiumpeachable  witueas. 
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Dutch  were  lords  of  the  ocean.  "  They  were 
in  the  full  vigour  of  their  strength,  and  had  nev- 
er yet,  by  sea,  felt  the  breath  of  a  calamity. 
They  looked  with  contempt  and  impatience  on 
the  proud  style  the  Commonwealth  had  assu- 
med. Our  navy  was  comparatively  nothing: 
theirs  covered  the  ocean  with  their  sails." 
Before  the  war  had  concluded,  the  united  pow- 
ers of  Vane  and  Blake  had  nevertheless  stmck 
down  the  pride  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
conferred  on  their  beloved  country  that  glori- 
ous title  of  mistress  of  the  seas,  which,  to  the 
present  day,  she  has  so  gloriously  maintained. 
A  temporary  reverse,  which  was  deeply  felt 
'  at  the  time,  only  served  to  set  off  more  brill- 
iantly the  subsequent  exertions  of  Vane,  and 
the  success  which  crowned  them.  Blake,  with 
only  thirty-seven  ships  under  his  immediate 
command,  had  encountered  Van  Trorap  in  the 
Downs  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1652.  The  fleet  of  the  English 
admiral,  imperfect  as  it  was  in  number,  was 
not  even  in  proper  fighting  order ;  but  it  was 
Blake's  grand  creed*  that  the  English  flag  should 
never  decline  the  challenge  of  an  enemy,  what- 
ever his  advantages ;  and  the  advice  of  bis  of- 
ficers, it  is  said,  coinciding  with  his  own,  de- 
termined him  to  engage.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides  for 
about  five  hours,  when  night  came  on,  and  en- 
abled Blake  to  abandon  the  fight  and  escape 
into  harbour  with  the  loss  of  two  ships,  and 
others  in  a  shattered  state.  Blake's  ship  was 
the  most  forward  and  fiercely  engaged,  and  be 
was  himself  wounded. f  The  victorious  Dutch- 
man, drunk  with  his  triumph,  afterward  para- 
ded his  fleet  up  and  down  the  English  Channel, 
with  a  broom  fixed  to  his  masthead,  in  derision 
of  having  swept  the  English  navy  from  the  sea. 
For  this  he  was  soon  punished  by  the  unpar- 
alleled efforts  of  Vane.  The  difllculty  was  a 
disastrous  one  at  the  moment,  but  his  energies 
rose  to  the  occasion.  On  the  29th  the  battle 
bad  been  fought.  Not  many  days  aQer,  Vane 
reported  the  navy  estimates  to  the  House,  and 
it  was  at  once  resolved  that  £40,000  per  month 
should  be  devoted  to  the  navy.  The  next  and 
most  difl!cult  point  was  to  raise  the  revenue  to 
meet  such  an  appropriation  ;  but  Vane*s  energy 
and  capacity  surmounted  it.  He  brought  in  a 
bill,  and  had  it  at  once  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  to  sell  Windsor  Park,  Hampton  Court, 
Hyde  Park,  the  Royal  Park  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field Castle,  and  Somerset  House,  the  proceeds 
of  the  whole  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  Blake  was  put  to 
sea  by  Vane  with  eighty  ships  of  war,  and  soon 
fell  in  with  Tromp,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
of  equal  size,  convoying  200  merchantmen.  A 
battle  commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  off 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  which,  for  the  weight  of 
the  armaments  engaged,  the  determined  bra- 
very of  the  combatants,  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  it  lasted,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
results,  far  transcended  every  previous  naval 


*  .Another  nuble  article  ia  Blaka**  creed  may  he  recorded 
here,  in  contreal  to  the  candact  of  Cromwell.  He  -was  the 
etancheat  of  Republicans ;  but  it  ie  recorded  of  him  that, 
on  receiving  the  newt  ot  the  dispemon  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, he  at  ouce  inned  an  order  to  the  man  of  the  fleet 
that  theirduty  as  seamen  was  todefend  their  country  against 
ureign  entsmiits,  and  not  to  meddle  with  political  alfiurs. 
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action  on  record,  and  has  never,  perhapt,  1 
since  surpassed.  It  was  (ought  and  renewed 
through  three  successive  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  Blake  conquered.  He  captured 
or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of  war  and  thirty 
merchantmen,  slew  3000  men,  and  took  1509 
prisoners.  His  own  ships  suffered  aevert- 
ly,  but  only  one  was  sunk,  and  after  her  crew 
bad  been  brought  a^ay ;  but  his  Dumber  alaio 
is  stated  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  bis  enemy. 

Thus  splendidly  did  Vane  and  Blake  dose 
the  battles  of  that  Republican  Commonwealth 
whose  own  termination  wais  now  near  at  band. 
Vane  and  Cromwell  were  at  last  oo  the  eve  of 
an  open  rupture. 

Before  it  is  described,  an  interesting  eircmD- 
stance  claims  our  notice.  During  the  progreia 
of  Vane*s  brilliant  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  Milton  had  addressed  to  him  bis  fa- 
mous sonnet ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  if  with 
the  view  of  composing  those  fatal  differences 
between  them,  which  threatened  the  state  with 
calamity,  by  showing  how  the  gk>ries  of  eaoh 
might  be  celebrated  by  the  same  impartial  pen, 
the  divine  poet  forwarded  another  and  not  less 
famous  sonnet  to  Cromwell.  That  to  Vane 
was  first  published  in  Sikes*s  book ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  it  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  first  editors  of  Milton,  and  was  only 
subsequently  included  in  his  poems.  It  had 
been  sent  privately  to  Vane,  who  furnished  the 
copy  to  Sikes.  I  present  it  precisely  as  it  was 
first  printed,  and  with  the  commentary  1  have 
already  referred  to. 

*'  The  character  of  this  deceased  stateaman^^ 
says  Sikes,  '*  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  in  a  paper 
of  verses,  composed  by  a  learned  gentlemai^ 
and  sent  him  July  3,  1652. 

*  Vans,  young  in  years,  bat  in  sage  comeil  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  MTer  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  wheu  gowns,  not  axow,  raptU'd 

The  fierce  Eperiot,  and  the  African  bold. 

'  Whether  to  settle  peace  or  to  unfold 
The  inH  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spellM, 
Thea  to  advise  how  war  may,  beat  opMld, 

Move  by  her  two  laaia  nenrea,  iron  and  gold, 

'  la  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 
Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  BMaaa^ 
What  aevers  each,  thou  hast  leamM,  which  few  hart  doBt^ 
The  bonndi  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owa ; 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Raligioa  leans 
la  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son.' 

*'  The  latter  part  of  this  sufierer's  riegy  ia 
the  above  mentioned  verses  concerns  bis  skill 
in  distinguishing  the  two  swords  or  powen, 
civil  and  spiritual,  and  the  setting  right  bounds 
to  each.  He  held  that  the  magistrate  oogfat  to 
keep  within  the  proper  sphere  of  civil  jiirisdio- 
tion,  and  nut  intermeddle  with  men^s  conscien- 
ces, by  way  of  imposition  and  force,  in  matters 
of  rehgion  and  divine  worship.  In  that  bealinf 
question  for  which  he  was  wounded  by  the  late 
Protector  (so  called),  be  did  sufficiently  mani- 
fest this  to  be  as  well  the  magistrates*  true  in- 
terest as  the  people's  just  security.  Tis  ob- 
served by  More  and  others,  on  various  ac- 
counts, that  the  Roman  emperors,  owning  and 
incorporating  Christianity  with  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  strengthened  the  inteiest  of  the  formal 
Christian,  and  drove  the  true  spiritual  wor- 
shipper into  the  wilderness.  While  magis- 
trates pretend,  and,  it  may  be,  verily  think  they 
are  doing  Christ  a  high  piece  of  service  by 
such  fawning  and  formal  compliance^  they  are 
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directly  infolved  in  the  anti-Christian  interest 
for  the  persecuting  of  Christ  in  his  true  spirit- 
ual members. 

*'  This  lover  of  his  nation,  and  asserter  of 
the  just  rights  and  hberties  thereof  unto  his 
death,  was  also  for  limiting  the  civil  power, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  their  trustees  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Parliament,  or  to  any  magis- 
trates whatsoever.  He  held  that  there  are 
certain  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation,  that  carry  such  a  universal  and  undeni- 
able consonancy  with  the  light  of  nature,  right 
reason,  and  the  law  of  God^  that  they  are  in 
nowiBe  to  be  abrogated  or  altered,  but  preserv- 
ed. What  less  than  this  can  secure  people's 
lives,  liberties,  and  birthrights,  declared  in 
Magna  Charta,  and  ratified  by  two-and-thirty 
Parliaments  since  1  Let  but  once  this  truth 
be  exploded  and  blown  away,  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  nation  will  soon  go  after  it,  and 
arbitrary  domination  and  rapine  may  securely 
triumph  over  all.  Deny  that  there  are  any 
fqndamental  irrepealable  laws,  and  who  can  be 
secure  as  to  life,  liberty,  or  estate  ?  For  if,  by 
an  overruling  stroke  of  abused  prerogative,  a 
majority  in  Parliament  can  be  procured  that 
will  puU  up  all  the  ancient  mischief  by  a  new 
law,  make  reason  and  duty  treason,  and  that 
post  factum  too — in  this  case,  he  that  did  things 
most  rational  and  justifiable  by  unrepealed  or 
irrepealable  laws  yesterday,  may  be  condemned 
by  a  law  made  fOMt  factum,  and  executed  to- 
morrow. By  this  means  judges  may  be  put 
into  a  most  unhappy  capacity  of  justifying  the 
wicked  and  condemning  the  righteous,  under 
colour  of  Parliamentary  authority ;  in  both 
which  things  they  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord/* 

Vane  was  now  using  the  same  unparalleled 
exertions  he  had  made  for  Blake,  to  avert  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  But  Cromwell  had 
completed  all  his  plans,  and  was  more  than  pre- 
pared for  the  opposition  which  "  even  his  own 
beloved  Vane*'  (as  Clarendon  expresses  it)  was 
organizing  against  him.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  his  motives  for  instant  procedure  had 
not  been  lessened  by  the  measure  Vane  had  in- 
cluded in  his  recent  administrative  plans,  of  the 
sale  of  Hampton  Court,  at  that  time  in  Crom- 
well's trust.  Vane  had  also,  as  soon  as  Blake 
left  for  sea,  procured  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointing  the  3d  of  November, 
1653  (instead  of  the  3d  of  November,  1654,  be- 
fore fixed  on,  as  I  have  said),  for  the  Parlia- 
lDent*8  dissolution.  Roger  Williams,  Vane's 
old  friend  of  earlier  years  in  his  government 
of  New-England,  was  staying  at  this  time  in 
Vane's  country  residence  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
we  find  him  writing  over  to  his  friends  of  New- 
England  :  "  Here  is  great  thoughts  and  prepar- 
ations for  a  new  Parliament.  Some  of  our 
friends  are  apt  to  think  a  new  Parliament  will 
favour  us  and  our  cause  more  than  this  has 
done."* 

Up  to  this  moment,  therefore,  Vane  would 
teem  not  to  have  despaired.  Yet  Cromwell's 
plans  had  left  him  not  a  single  possibility  of 
success.  His  instrument  was  the  army,  and 
his  immediate  agents  the  Republican  officers. 
These  ofiicers  had  been  first  most  thoroughly 
deceived ;  and  the  silly  simplicity  of  their  en- 
*  Boar's  Histury  of  N«w-EngUuul,  i.,  28f 
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thusiasm  appears  to  have  deserved  betrayaL 
They  professed,  and  indeed  felt,  almost  all  of 
them,  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  government  of  a 
single  person.  Cromwell,  therefore,  had  first 
to  **  convince  them  that  Vane,  and  Bradshaw, 
and  Marten,  the  great  apostles  of  the  Repub- 
lican school,  and  whom  he  had  taught  them  be- 
fore to  look  upon  with  implicit  reverence,  were 
dishonest ;"  he  had  next  to  purge  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  personal  motives,  and  every 
alloy  of  the  love  of  greatness  and  .the  love  of 
power.  All  this  he  did ;  and,  as  Mr.  Godwin 
observes,  "  by  degrees,  by  multiplied  protesta- 
tions of  the  purity  of  his  views  and  a  self-de- 
nying temper,  and  by  an  apparent  frankness, 
and  the  manifestations  of  a  fervent  zeal,  he 
succeeded,  and  formed  to  himself  a  party  as 
strong  and  as  completely  moulded  to  his  sug- 
gestions and  his  will  as  the  boldness  of  his  pur- 
poses required." 

It  appeared  subsequently  (and  the  circum- 
stance may  possibly  explain  some  of  the  difiS- 
culties  of  Vane's  position  in  holding  out  the 
existence  of  the  old  Parliament  so  long)  that 
Cromwell's  plan  had  not  always  been  that  of  a 
violent  dissolution,  but  that,  as  far  back  as  the 
preceding  October,  he  had  brought  about  vari- 
ous meetings  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  certain  members  of  the  Parliament  oppo- 
sed to  Vane,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
latter  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  their  sittings.  There  were  ten  or  twelve 
such  meetings  in  all,  and  Cromwell's  proposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  that,  the  Parliament 
being  dissolved,  the  government  ad  interim 
should  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  and 
whose  characters  should  be  well  known  to  the 
public.  The  number  mentioned  was  forty. 
They  were  to  supersede  the  council  of  state, 
and  to  consist  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
officers  of  the  army.*  The  secret  object  of  this 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  supremacy 
or  kingship,  by  removing  every  existing  legis- 
lative and  executive  body  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  founded  upon  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  England.  The  proposed  senate, 
or  council  of  forty,  would  have  been  moulded 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  wishes;  or,  at 
worst,  he  depended  upon  having  a  majority 
among  them  whom  he  could  render  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  And  all  this  the  military  Re- 
publicans, saints  of  Democracy,  and  men  of  the 
Fi/lh  Monarchy  simply  and  gravely  listened  to, 
as  auguring  a  blessed  republic  on  the  earth, 
while  to  these  very  men  the  wise  and  practical 
counsels  of  Vane  were  denounced  as  visionary ! 

"  Cromwell,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, **  by  calumnies,  and  the  most  in- 
sidious suggestions,  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
major  part  of  the  army  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament.  His  first  topic  was,  that  they  were 
statesmen  who,  without  undergoing  hardships 
and  being  exposed  to  dangers  themselves,  were 
willing  to  use  the  army  as  their  tool,  and  felt 
no  genuine  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. The  next  argument  was,  that  these  lazy 
men,  these  *  baleful,  unclean  birds,  perched  as 
they  were  at  fortune's  top,'  divided  all  the  gO(>d 
things  and  the  emoluments  of  the  state  among 
them,  totally  insensible  to  the  adversities  and 
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priTations  which  such  a  system  inevitably  en- 
tailed upon  men  of  greater  merit  than  them- 
selves. Vane  he  treated  as  an  obscure  vision- 
ary, whose  speculations  no  man  could  under- 
stand, and  who,  while  he  pretended  to  superior 
sanctity  and  patriotism,  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion for  such  as  were  not  ready  to  engage 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  in  his  projects. 
Others,  agreeably  to  the  austerity  of  the  times, 
he  exclaimed  against  as  men  of  loose  morals, 
and,  therefore,  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
public  safety.  His  own  professed  object  was 
equality  and  a  pure  commonwealth,  without  a 
king  or  permanent  chief  magistrate  of  any  kind." 

All  was  now  prepared  for  submission  ctcept 
the  unauenchable  resolution  of  Vane.  On  tlie 
20th  of  Aprfl,  1653,  he  huiried  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  sustain  the  Republic.  By  his  exer- 
tions within  the  last  month,  all  the  amendments 
from  his  report  on  the  dissolution  bill  had  al- 
ready been  decided  on  in  the  successive  sittings 
of  the  House,  and  all  that  now  remained  was 
the  third  reading,  and  that  sanction  of  the  Par- 
liament which  should  give  the  bill  the  force  of 
a  law.  Vane,  on  his  arrival  in  the  House,  at 
once  rose,  and  vehemently  urged  the  necessity 
of  passing  through  these  latter  forms  at  once, 
imploring  them,  for  the  most  pressing  reasons, 
to  hazard  no  farther  delay.  Upon  this  a  debate 
arose,  for  Cromwell  had  instructed  his  myrmi- 
dons. Harrison  spoke  in  remonstrance  and  ex- 
postulation, and  was  answered  more  warmly 
still. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  and  his  military  cabal 
were  sitting  in  consultation  at  Whitehall.  He 
had  dismissed  many  who  happened  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  first  announcement 
of  its  sitting,  but  still  remained  himself  with  a 
few  others.  At  length  Colonel  Ingoldsby  re- 
appeared from  the  House  in  violent  haste  and 
excitement,  and  told  him  that  if  he  meant  to  do 
anything,  he  had  no  time  to  lose.*  Cromwell 
hastily  commanded  a  party  of  soldiers  to  be 
inarched  round  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
attended  by  Lambert  and  five  or  six  other  offi- 
cers, at  once  proceeded  there  himself  Some 
of  the  soldiers  he  stationed  at  the  door  and  in 
the  lobby,  and  led  some  files  of  musketeers  to 
a  situation  just  without  the  chamber  where  the 
members  were  seated. f 

**  In  plain  black  clothes,  with  gray  worsted 
stockings,"  Cromwell  quietly  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Vane  was  urging  passionately  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  the  last  stage  of  the  bill,  with  the 
omission  of  immaterial  forms,  such  as  the  cere- 
mony of  engrossing.  Cromwell  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  "  sat  down,  as  he  used  to  do  in 
an  ordinary  place."  AAer  a  few  minutes  he 
beckoned  Harrison.  •*  Now  is  the  time,"  he 
said  ;  **  I  must  do  it !"  Harrison,  doubtful,  at 
the  instant,  of  the  effect  of  what  Vane  was 
urging,  advised  him  to  consider.  "  The  work, 
sir,"  he  added,  "is  very  great  and  dangerous." 
*'You  say  well,"  retorted  Cromwell,  hastily, 
and  "  sat  still  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour." 
The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put,  when 
Cromwell  suddenly  rose,  «•  put  off  his  hat,  and 
■pake."    "  At  first,"  says  Lord  Leicester  (on 
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the  information,  no  doubt,  of  Algernon  SidoeHf 
*'  and  for  a  good  while,  be  sptSte  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Parliament  for  their  pains  and 
care  of  the  public  good;  but  afterward  he  chan- 
ged his  style,  told  them  of  their  injustice,  delays 
of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other  faults" — in 
other  words,  he  poured  out,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  every  one  present,  a  vehement  torrent 
of  invective.  Vane  rose  to  remonstrate,  when 
Cromwell,  as  if  suddenly  astonished  himself  at 
the  extraordinary  part  he  was  playing,  stopped 
and  said,  *•  You  think,  perhaps,  that  tiiis  is  not 
Parliamentary  language — I  know  it  !*'  Then, 
says  Lord  Leicester,  "he  put  on  his  hat,  wentoat 
of  his  place,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  stage 
or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  with  his  lut 
on  his  head,  and  chid  them  soundly,  looking 
sometimes,  and  pointing  particularly  upon  some 
persons,  as  Sir  R.  Whitelocke,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  great  seal,  and  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  to  whom  he  gave  very  sharp  language, 
though  he  named  them  not,  but  by  hia  gestures  it 
was  weD  known  he  meant  them."  One  person, 
he  said  (aiming.  Lord  Leicester  adds,  at  VaneX 
**  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but  he  was  a 
juggler,  and  had  not  so  much  as  common  hon- 
esty. The  Lord  had  done  with  him,  however, 
and  chosen  honester  and  worthier  instmmenta 
for  carrying  on  his  work."  All  this  he  spake, 
says  Ludlow,  ^  with  so  much  passion  and  dis- 
composure, as  if  he  had  been  distracted." 
Vane*s  voice  was  heard  once  more,  and  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  and  Marten  seconded  him. 
"  Come,  come,"  raved  Cromwell,  ••  VVL  put  an 
end  to  your  prating.  You  are  no  Parliament 
ru  put  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Begone  !  Givs 
way  to  honester  men." 

The  tyrant  then  stamped  his  foot  Tcry  heav- 
ily upon  the  floor,  the  door  opened,  and  be  was 
surrounded   by  musketeers  with  their  arms 
ready.     **Then  the  general,"  says  Lord  Lei- 
cester, "  pointing  to  the  speaker  in  his  chair, 
said  to  Harrison,  <  Fetch  him  down !'    Harri- 
son went  to  the  speaker  and  spake  to  him  to 
come  down,  but  the  speaker  sat  still  and  said 
nothing.    *  Take  him  down  !*  said  the  general; 
then  Harrison  went  and  pulled  the  speaker  by 
the  gown,  and  he  came  down.    It  happened 
that  day  that  Algernon  Sidney  sat  next  to  the 
speaker  on  the  right  hand.    The  general  said 
to  Harrison,  *  Put  him  out  !*    Harrison  spakt 
to  Sidney  to  go  out,  but  he  said  he  wouU  not 
go  out,  and  sat  still.    The  general  said  again, 
'  Put  him  out !'  then  Harrison  and  Worsley 
(who  commanded  the  general's  own  iegimest 
of  foot)  put  their  hands  upon  Sidney's  shosl- 
ders  as  if  they  would  force  him  to  go  out 
Then  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 
Then  the  general  went  to  the  table  where  the 
mace  lay,  which  used  to  be  carried  before  tlie 
speaker,  and  said,  *  Take  away  these  bawbles!* 
So  the  soldiers  took  away  the  mace."* 

Helpless  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordiaaTy 
scene,  the  members  had  meanwhile  been  grad- 
ually withdrawing.  As  they  passed  Cromwefl, 
he  addressed  the  leading  men  with  paaaiooato 
bitterness.  He  acous^  Alderman  Allea  of 
embezzlement,  and  Whitelocke  of  gross  iojns- 
tice.  He  pointed  to  Challoner,  and  tokl  hit 
soldiers  he  was  a  drunkard ;  he  called  after  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  that  he  was  an  adulterer; 
♦  L«ioMtor'i  Joonul^liriiO'Mi. 
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ind  u  his  old  friend  Harry  Mmrten  passed  him, 
he  sitked  if  a  whoremaster  was  fit  to  sit  and 
^vern.  Vane  passed  him  among  the  last,  and 
as  he  did  so,  '*  said  aloud,  *  This  is  not  honest ! 
Vea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  hon- 
esty !*  **  Cromwell  stopped  for  an  instant,  as 
if  to  recoUect  what  vice  he  cobld  charge  his 
freat  riTal  with,  and  then  addressed  to  him,  in 
tknid  bin  eronbled  voice,  the  memorable  words, 
''Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord 
itliver  me  from  Sir  Horry  Vone  T*  He  was  now 
Biiter.  He  "  seiied  on  the  records,  snatched 
tke  act  of  dissolotion  from  the  hand  of  the 
derk,*"  eommanded  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and 
vfnt  away  to  Whitehall.* 

When  Cromwell  arriyed  that  day  at  White- 
htiU  he  was  the  absolute  dictator  of  three  king- 
^nis :  when  Vane  reached  his  own  home,  he 
vas  once  more  a  priyate  man,  with  no  author- 
ffr  in  the  state,  with  little  fortune!  left  from 
K'hat  he  had  so  generously  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try, with  no  remaining  influence  in  the  world 
save  that  of  his  genius  and  his  virtue.    Yet 
^tio  would  have  chosen  between  them  1 

This  memorable  Long  Parliament  had  many 
C^orioos  epitaphs  written  over  it.  **It  was 
thus,'*  says  Ludlow,  "  that  Cromwell  contrived 
tn  be  rid  of  this  Pariiament,  that  had  perform- 
ed such  great  things,  having  subdued  their  en- 
emiei  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  es- 
tablished the  liberty  of  the  people ;  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  to  such  terms  as  they 
thoufljht  fit  to  grant ;  maintained  a  war  against 
the  Dutch  with  that  conduct  and  success,  that 
it  seemed  now  drawing  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
recovered  our  reputation  at  sea ;  secured  our 
trade,  and  provided  a  powerful  fleet  for  the 
aerviee  of  the  nation.  And  however  the  malice 
oftheir  enemies  may  endeavour  to  deprive  them 
of  the  glory  which  they  justly  merited,  yet  it 
will  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity  that  they 
were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  Parliament, 
who,  tbongh  they  had  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the  space 
of  tea  or  twelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  time 
give  away  among  themselves  so  much  as  their 
Ibiees  spent  in  three  months.'*  "Thus  it 
pleased  God,"  says  the  cautious  Whitelocke, 
*  that  this  assembly,  famous  through  the  worid 
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I  Ukni  th»  TsncHM  point*  in  the  fursfoing  aconant 
r  mmay  natbontie*,  all  of  t\u>ta  of  tbe  highest  ve- 
B?hit«locke.  Ladlow,  Lord  LeieMt«r,  The  Perfect 
MitMUB,  The  Airlwmentaiy  Hiitory,  and  the  Joarnals  of 
Ihi  Umo.  It  will  eonplete  the  cnriositj  and  interest  of  the 
■nmciv*  to  rabjoin  the  '^offidal"  account  of  the  incident 
nMiihcd  two  or  three  davs  after  in  CromwelPs  paper,  the 
■ncaiiM  Milieu :  **  Westminster,  April  tO.  The  lord- 
inefal  delireved  in  Farliamenl  di»er$  rta$oiu  wherefore 
a  pnaeBl  period  should  be  put  to  the  eitting  uf  this  Parlia- 
■SM,  and  it  was  accordii^y  dnne,  the  speaker  and  the 
■a^ben  aU  doparting .  The  grounds  of  which  proceedings 
wfU  (If  M  preteMc)  be  shortlr  made  public." 

t  This  cacnmstance  has  already  been  glanced  at.  Vane's 
•maa  had  sallercd  in  the  civil  war ;  he  had  assisted  the 
pablie  trsasoiy  with  various  large  sams ;  he  had  refunded 
yoailive  rseaiplB  froa  his  ofine,  and  surrendered  an  income 
§1  £MJ0OO  a  foar !  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  now  a  poor 
mam-^  migU  have  been  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy. 
B«  Jac  u  hour  Sikoe :  "  8«ch  were  his  abilities  fur  despatch 
if  abwueaa  if  good,or  hiadoring  it  if  ill.  that  had  his  hand 
featn  aa  opaa  to  lUfioive  as  inhere  to  offer  in  that  kind,  be 
■if^  hsva  traaaursd  op  silver  as  dust.  Many  hundreds 
fsr  anaHi  havo  been  offered  to  some  about  him  in  case  they 
ceaU  b«l  pnvail  with  him  only  not  to  afqiear  against  a  pn»- 
psnL  On  the  least  intimation  of  snch  a  thing  to  him.  he 
weald  ce^ode  it  to  ba  ooaM  eormpt,  self-intentsted  de- 
■iga,  aad  aet  hiaMalf  wan  Tigilantly  and  indoatrioosly  to 
«ipaat  ud  quah  it." 


for  its  undertakings,  actions,  and  successes, 
having  subdued  all  their  enemies,  were  them- 
selves overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  own  ser- 
vants ;  and  those  whom  they  had  raised  now 
pulled  down  their  masters :  an  example  never 
to  be  forgotten  and  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  story,  by  which  all  persons  may  be  instruct- 
ed how  uncertain  and  subject  to  change  all 
worldly  affairs  are,  and  how  apt  to  fall  when 
we  think  them  highest.  All  honest  and  pru- 
dent indifferent  men  were  highly  distasted  at 
this  unworthy  action."  "The  Parliament," 
observes  tbe  accomplished  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
"  had  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored 
the  Commonwealth  to  a  happy  and  plentiful 
condition  ;  and  although  the  taxes  were  great, 
the  people  were  rich  and  able  to  pay  them ; 
they  had  some  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
their  purse,  and  were  free  from  enemies  in 
arms  within  and  without,  except  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  had  beaten,  and  brought  to  seek 
peace  upon  honourable  terms.  And  now  they 
fell,  because  they  thought  it  was  time  to  de- 
liver the  people  from  their  burdens,  which 
could  not  be  but  by  disbanding  unnecessary  of- 
ficers and  soldiers."  "When  Van  Tromp," 
says  Algernon  Sidney,  "  set  upon  Blake  in 
Folkestone  Bay,  the  Parliament  had  not  above 
thirteen  ships  against  threescore,  and  not  a 
man  that  had  ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea 
than  between  a  merchant-ship  and  a  pirate,  to 
oppose  the  best  captain  in  the  world  ;  but,  such 
was  the  power  of  wisdom  and  integrity  in  those 
that  sat  at  the  helm,  and  their  diligence  in 
choosing  men  only  for  their  merit  was  attend- 
ed with  such  success,  that  in  two  years  our 
fleets  grew  to  be  as  famous,  as  our  land-armies, 
and  the  reputation  and  power  of  our  nation 
rose  to  a  greater  height  than  when  we  possess- 
ed the  better  half  of  France,  and  had  the  kings 
of  France  and  Scotland  for  our  prisoners." 
And  these  tributes  may  be  closed  with  the 
words  of  one  who  had  been  a  bitter  and  a 
scornful  enemy.  "Thus,  by  their  own  mer- 
cenary servants,"  exclaims  Roger  Coke,  "  and 
not  a  sword  drawn  in  their  defence,  fell  the 
haughty  and  victorious  Rump,  whose  mighty 
actions  will  scarcely  find  belief  in  future  gener- 
ations ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  were  a  race 
of  men  most  indefatigable  a)id  industrious  in 
business,  always  seeking  for  men  fit  for  it,  and 
never  preferring  any  for  favour  nor  by  impor- 
tunity. You  scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revolt- 
ing from  them;  no  murmur  or  complaint  of 
seamen  or  soldiers ;  nor  do  I  find  that  they 
ever  pressed  any  in  all  their  wars.  And  as 
they  excelled  in  the  management  of  civil  af- 
fairs, so  it  must  be  owned  they  exercised  in 
matters  ecclesiastic  no  such  severities  as  either 
the  Covenanters,  or  others  before  them,  did 
upon  such  as  dissented  from  them ;  nor  were 
they  less  forward  in  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  common  law."  , 

It  is  right,  before  following  Vane  to  his  re- 
tireinent,  to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  exact  question  between  Cromwell  and  that 
great  statesman,  which  we  have  seen  thns  in- 
solently silenced  by  the  application  of  brute 
force.  This  can  only  be  done  by  stating  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  which  Vane  was  con- 
tent to  rest  his  case  with  the  people  and  pos- 
terity. 
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But  this  bill  was  never  afterward  found ! 
Cromwell  himself  seized  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  clerk,  and  no  copy  of  it  remains  upon  rec- 
ord. By  a  careful  examination  of  the  journals, 
however,  I  have  gathered  sufficient  information 
on  the  subject  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  general 
provisions  of  the  hill,*  or  of  the  nature  of  many 
of  its  more  important  details. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Vane  was  the 
author  of  the  reports  from  the  select  commit- 
tee presented  at  various  intervals  to  the  House. 
Tracing  these  through  the  innumerable  allu- 
sions, and  votes,  and  divisions  recorded  con- 
cerning them  in  the  journals,  a  tolerably  com- 
plete abstract  of  it  may  be  made.  The  number 
of  representatives  he  fixed  at  400.  He  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  smallest  boroughs,  and  proposed  to  throw 
the  members  into  the  larger  counties  ;  to  give 
seven  members  to  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof ;  and  to  give  members  to  all  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  in  England  theretofore  unrep- 
resented. He  presented  to  them  the  following 
list  of  the  numbers  of  members  to  which  he 
thought  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
including  the  cities  and  boroughs  within  them, 
fairly  entitled ;  and  he  left  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  members  to  each  county,  city,  or 
borough,  to  the  «•  pleasure  of  the  House."! 


Bedfordthire,  and  all  the  pla- 

cea  within  the  aame    .    6 

Backio^hamshire,  dec    .    9 

Berkahire,  kc 0 

<:ornwa]l,  &c 10 

Camberlaad,  Ac.  ...  4 
Caznbridge8hire,,du>.  .  .  8 
Cheshire,  dec 5 


Derbyshire,  dec. 
Devoiiahire,  &c  .  .  . 
Durseuhire,  dec  .  .  . 
Durham,  dec     .    .     .    . 

Eriaez,  dec 

Glooceaterahire,  dec  .  . 
IlertfunJihire,  dec.  .  . 
Herefordahire,  dec.  .  . 
Haiiling^donshire,  &c.     . 

Kent,  d^c 

Leicesterahire,  dec  .  . 
LincoJnshire,  Ac  .  .  . 
Lancaahire,  dec.  .  .  . 
MiJdleaex,  dec  (except 


Londun  and  the  Libertiea 

thereof 7 

Norfiilk,  d^c 14 

Northamptonahire,  dec  .    8 
^onhomberUind,  &.c.     .    8 


Nottinghanoahire,  and  all  the 
places  within  the  aame  0 
Oxfurdahire,  dec.  ...  0 
Rutlandshire,  dec.  ...  2 
StafTurdahire,  d^c       .    .    0 

Salop,  d^c 8 

Surrey,  dec 7 

Southamptunahire,  dec.  .  13 

Suffolk,  &c 1ft 

Sumrrsetahire,  &c.    .    .  14 

Sussex,  Ae 14 

Westmoreland,  dec     .    .    S 

Wiltshire,  d^c 13 

Warwickshire,  Ac 
Worcestershire,  dec. 

Yorkshire,  d^c 34 

Anglesey,  d^c  .  . 
Brecknocicshirc,  d^c  .  .  S 
Cordiganahire,  dec.  .  .  2 
CarnHrvunsbire,  dec.  .  .  1 
Denbighshire,  d^c.  .  .  2 
Fliuuhire,  dec l 


GUmnrganahire,  dec  . 
Merionethshire,  dec  . 
Monmouthshire,  dec.  . 
Muntgonieryahire,  dec. 
Pembrokeshire,  d;c  . 
Radnorshire,  Ac  .    . 


*  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoira,  aupplies  the  following  sketch, 
which  ia  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  text:  "The  act  for  putting  a  period  to  the  Parliament 
waa  still  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  who  h^ 
made  a  considerable  progress  therein,  having  agreed  upon  a 
more  equal  distribaiion  of  the  power  of  election  througlKiut 
England.  And  whereas  formerly  aome  borougha  that  had 
scarce  a  h«oae  upon  them  choae  two  members  to  be  their 
representatives  in  Parliament  (just  as  many  as  the  greatest 
cities  in  England,  London  only  excepted),  and  the  single 
county  of  Cornwall  elected  forty-four,  when  Essex,  and 
other  coonties  bearing  as  great  a  share  in  the  payment  of 
taxes,  aent  Bo  more  than  six  or  eight ;  this  unequal  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  the  Parliament  resolved  to  correct, 
and  to  permit  only  soni^of  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs 
to  choose,  and  that,  fur  the  moat  part,  but  one  representa- 
tive, the  city  of  London  only  excepted,  which,  on  ac<l^unt  of 
the  great  proportion  of  their  contributions  and  taxes,  were 
allowed  to  elect  six.  The  rest  of  the  400,  whereof  the  Par- 
liament was  to  consist  (betides  those  that  served /or  Ireland 
and  Scotland),  were  appointed  to  be  chosen  by  the  several 
coaniies,  in  aa  near  a  proportion  aa  was  p<issible  to  the  sums 
charged  upon  them  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  all  men 
admitted  to  he  electors  who  were  worth  jC2UU  in  lands, 
leases,  or  goodt."— ii.,  435.  436. 

t  It  is  right  to  state  that  these  details  were  published  by 
th«  present  writer  in  sopM  papers  written  during  the  dis- 


With  respect  to  qualification,  he  mggesled 
that  the  elective  franchise  in  towns  should  be 
exercised  by  all  housekeepers  of  a  certain  rental 
(which  he  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
House^,  and  with  an  earnestness  rendered  re- 
markanle  by  events  of  our  own  day,  while  he 
pressed  the  necessity  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise in  counties,  he  urged  the  danger  of  vest' 
ing  it  in  thote  tenants  tokase  tenure  of  estaie  sub- 
jecttd  them  to  perpetual  controL  His  plan  was 
to  give  the  right  of  voting  in  counties  to  aQ 
persons  teised  in  an  estate  of  freehold  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  other  profits  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  AOs. ;  all  tenants  in  "Ancient  demesne ; 
customary  tenants^  and  all  copyholders  of  any 
estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £5 ;  all  tenants  for  life  of  an- 
cient demesne  in  possession,  and  all  copyhold 
and  customary  tenants  for  life  in  possession  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5 ;  all  tenants  in 
actual  possession  for  the  term  of  one-and-twentw 
years  or  morty  in  being,  upon  any  lease  grantea, 
determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £20  over  and  above  the  rent  re- 
served or  chargeable  thereon ;  and  all  tenants, 
for  the  term  of  one-and-twenty  years  or  more^  in 
being,  in  possession  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  £20  over  and  above  any  rent  reserved  or 
chargeable  thereon. 

After  explaining  the  various  heads  of  his  re- 
port, Vane  moved  '*  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
grand  committee  of  the  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented."   The  numerous  sittings  and  delays 
that  followed  have  been  already  described,  and 
from  the  frequent  divisions  on  the  journals, 
some  notion  may  be  gathered  of  the  nature  of 
the  points  that  came  under  sharpest  discussion. 
The  disfranchising  and  enfranchising  clauses 
were  debated  at  very  considerable  length,  each 
town  and  county  being  put  separately.    One  or 
two  circumstances,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  journals  during  1652,  will  intimate  a 
startling  resemblance  between  these  debates 
and  those  of  a  later  period.    Many  divisions 
are  there  recorded,  which  betoken  hard  strug- 
gles for  condemned  boroughs ;  and  we  find  that 
immediately  after  Plympton  (so  renowned  in  a 
certain  famous  schedule  A.)  had  been  consign- 
ed to  destruction  by  a  decisive  division,  the 
claims  of  Queenborough  (also  in  that  notabla 
schedule)  seem  to  have  been  stoutly  debated ; 
for,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and 
the  half-convicted  borough  was  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  only  by  the  casting  vote  uf 
the  speaker.    We  may  mention  also  that  tbe 
proposal  for  uniting  East  and  West  Ixm,  in  or- 
der to  their  sending  one  member,  which  was 
offered  to  and  rejected  by  the  Parliament  of 
1831,  had  been  entertained  and  accepted  by  the 
Long  Parliament.    Of  the  enfranchising  dans* 
es,  we  might  refer  for  a  specimen  to  the  min- 
utes of  one  day's  proceedings,  which  gave  ts 
Arundel,  Honiton,  and  Reigate  (all  in  schedule 
B.)  the  privilege  of  retaining  one  member,  and 
to  Penryn  and  pury  (in  schedules  D.  and  £.) 
the  right  of  sending  two  members  each.    Oie 
circumstance  farther  is  worthy  of  notice  in  thos 
slightly  comparing  the  measures.    The  disas- 


cussion  of  the  Reform  Dill  in  1831,  and  afterward  repa^ 
lished  in  the  Times  newspaper,  then  ably  and  caniaatlj  a^ 
vucatiug  that  measure. 
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iTDiis  system  of  dividing  the  coanties  was  in 
one  instance,  and  in  one  instance  only,  adopted 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament.  On 
an  amendment)  and  after  long  discussion,  it 
was  resoWed  that  the  members  for  the  county 
of  Yorkshire  should  be  chosen  separately,  the 
elections  for  each  riding  to  be  made  distinct. 
Here,  however,  in  dividing  a  county  already 
parcelled  out  in  separate  districts,  none  of  the 
bad  results  so  fairly  to  have  been  presumed, 
and  since  so  deeply  felt,  from  a  general  division 
of  the  counties,  could  be  expected  to  accrue. 
Lastly,  I  may  mention,  that  when  Vane  propo- 
sed to  insert  in  the  bill  the  county  qualitieation 
claose  already  described,  Cromwell  defeated 
him  in  several  divisions,  and  substituted  a  £200 
qnalification  (real  or  personal)  in  its  stead. 

Thus  are  established  the  popular  claims  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  posterity,  in  this  his  last  Parlia- 
mentary struggle  for  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. One  striking  circumstance  more 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  should  still  be 
noticed.  When  Cromwell  called  his  second 
and  third  Parliaments,  he  seems  to  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
this  famous  bill.  His  "  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment*' directed  that  a  Parliament  should  be 
summoned  once  in  every  third  year ;  that  all 
petty  boroughs  should  be  suppressed,  and  that 
the  representation  should  be,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  taxation.  It 
fixed  the  number  of  English  members  at  400 ; 
of  these,  261  were  to  be  county  meml)ers,  be- 
sides six  for  London,  two  for  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
two  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  two  each  for  Ex- 
eter, Plymouth,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Can- 
terbury, Leicester,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Nor- 
'wich,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Nottingham,  Shrews- 
bury, Bristol,  Taunton,  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, Southwark,  Coventry,  New  Sarum, 
Worcester,  and  York.  It  gave  one  each  to  the 
two  Universities,  and  one  each  to  all  the  towns 
and  boroughs  that  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
represented,  among  which  are  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.,  and  it  fixed  the  amount 
of  qualification  at  jC200  of  real  or  personal  es- 
tate. And  what  was  the  result  1  The  compi- 
lers of  the  Parliamentary  History,  no  indiffer- 
ent friends  to  the  cause  of  the  Royalists,  say 
that  *'this  popular  and  equitable  scheme  had 
filled  the  House  of  Commons  with  so  great  a 
number  of  independent  gentlemen  of  the  best 
fiunilies  and  estates  in  the  kingdom,  that  he 
(Cromwell)  had  no  way  to  manage  them  but 
by  excluding  either  by  fraud  or  force  those  who 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution." 
And  he  scrupled  not  to  do  so.  He  dissolved 
the  first  of  the  new  Parliaments  because  it  pre- 
sumed to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
fOTemment  should  be  in  swingle  person.  He 
endeavoured  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  to  pack 
the  second,  by  using  various  means  to  influence 
the  elections ;  and  failing  in  that,  excluded  a 
hundred  members  by  allowing  none  to  enter 
without  a  certificate  from  the  council  of  state. 
Such  was  the  practical  working  of  even  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  Vane's  scheme. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  then,  of  the  mo- 
tives or  policy  of  that  statesman  in  deferring 
this  measure,  supposing,  which  is  scarcely  prob- 
aUe^  that  the  delay  was  not  beyond  his  con- 


trol, no  doubt  he  fell  gloriously  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  to  achieve  it  at  last.  He  was 
driven  from  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  a  traitorous  usurper  because  he  pro- 
posed to  strengthen  it  with  new  institutions, 
and  replenish  its  languid  veins  with  the  vigor- 
ous blood  of  the  people.  He  carried  with  him 
into  his  retirement  that  glorious  consolation. 

Some  few  days  after  the  usurpation  saw  him 
quietly  settled  at  Raby  Castle.  Here,  or  at  his 
other  seat  of  Belleau,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
with  his  family  around  him,  he  resumed  the 
studies  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  of  learur 
ing,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  first  fitting  occasion  of  striking 
another  stroke  for  the  Good  Old  Causb. 

Cromwell,  meanwhile,  drunk  with  power, 
was  setting  at  naught  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellor.  ••  Consider  frequently,"  wrote  Mil 
ton  to  him,  with  noblest  eloquence,  and  some 
thing  of  poetic  license,  on  his  first  assumption 
of  the  power,  "  consider  in  thy  inmost  thoughts 
how  dear  a  pledge,  from  how  dear  a  parent  in- 
trusted (the  gift  liberty,  the  giver  thy  country), 
thou  hast  received  into  thy  keeping.  Revere 
the  hope  that  is  entertained  of  thee,  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  England ;  call  to  mind  the 
features  and  the  wounds  of  all  the  brave  men 
who,  under  thy  command,  have  contended  for 
this  inestimable  prize ;  call  to  mind  the  ashes 
and  the  image  of  those  who  fell  in  the  bloody 
strife ;  respect  the  apprehension  and  the  dis- 
course that  is  held  of  us  by  foreign  nations, 
how  much  it  is  they  look  for  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  liberty,  so  bravely  achieved,  of  our 
Commonwealth,  so  gloriously  constructed ; 
which  if  it  shall  be  in  so  short  a  time  subvert- 
ed, nothing  can  be  imagined  more  shameful 
and  dishonourable ;  last  of  ally  mere  thyaelff 
so  deeply  bound,  that  that  liberty,  in  securing 
which  thou  hast  encountered  such  mighty  hard, 
ships,  and  faced  such  fearful  perils,  shall,  while 
in  thy  custody,  neither  be  violated  by  thee,  nor 
any  way  broken  in  upon  by  others.  Recolleet 
that  thou  thytelf  canst  not  be  free  unless  we  are 
so ;  for  it  is  fitly  so  provided  in  the  nature  of 
things^  that  he  who  conquers  another* s  liberty,  in 
the  very  act  loses  his  own ;  he  becomes,  and  just- 
ly, the  foremost  slave.  But,  indeed,  if  thou, 
the  patron  of  our  liberty,  should  undermine  the 
freedom  which  thou  hadst  but  so  lately  built 
up,  this  would  prove  not  only  deadly  and  de- 
structive to  thine  own  fame,  but  to  the  entire 
and  universal  cauRO  of  religion  and  virtue. 
The  very  substance  of  piety  and  honour  will 
be  seen  to  have  evaporated,  and  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  and  engagements  will  cease  to  have 
any  value  with  our  posterity;  than  which  a 
more  grievous  wound  cannot  be  inflicted  on 
human  interests  and  happiness,  since  the  fall 
of  the  first  father  of  our  race.  Thou  hast  ta- 
ken on  thyself  a  task  which  will  probe  thee  to 
the  very  vitals,  and  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  all 
how  much  is  thy  courage,  thy  firmness,  and 
thy  fortitude ;  whether  that  piety,  perseverance, 
moderation,  and  justice  really  exist  in  thee,  in 
consideration  of  which  we  have  believed  that 
God  hath  given  thee  the  supreme  dignity  over 
thy  fellows.  To  govern  three  mighty  states  by 
thy  counsels ;  to  recall  the  people  from  their 
corrupt  institutions  to  a  purer  and  a  nobler  dis- 
cipline i  to  extend  thy  thoughts  and  send  out 
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t\*  ii.tiu  :v  oar  fvmotcst  shores;  to  foresee 
i.i*,  A.KJ  ^•.-o«:df  lor  all;  to  shrink  from  no  la- 
K  ui  u»  I  rumple  under  foot  and  tear  to  pieces 
Ml  '.  w  :i!Mr«*s  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  entan- 
^1 1^^  jteduoemento  of  wealth  and  power :  these 
ji  V  uutiers  so  arduous,  that,  in  comparison  of 
ih^m,  (he  perils  of  war  are  but  the  sports  of 
chtMren.  These  will  winnow  thy  faculties,  and 
•iMroh  thee  to  the  very  soul ;  they  require  a 
man  sustained  by  a  strength  that  is  more  than 
human,  and  whose  meditations  and  whose 
thoughts  shall  be  in  perpetual  commerce  with 
his  Maker."* 

Cromwell  had  now  decisively  shown  that  he 
was  not  that  man.  He  had  already  richly  en- 
titled himself  to  the  doom  he  had  stirred  against 
Charles  the  First ;  for,  like  that  unhappy  prince, 
he  had  abruptly  closed  three  Parliaments  in 
succession  because  they  threatened  to  thwart 
bis  will.  The  splendid  trust  of  foreign  victories 
and  supremacy  which  he  had  inherited  from 
yane*B  administration  of  the  Commonwealth 
he  indeed  maintained,  and  the  glories  of  his 
foreign  administration  served  to  conceal  or 
patch  over  the  ragged  condition  of  his  domes- 
tic government.  In  that  government  existed 
DO  single  principle  of  stability.  Plots  and  trea- 
sons shook  it  in  every  month  of  its  existence, 
till  at  last,  abandoning  merely  desultory  acts  of 
despotism,  he  was  driven  to  organize  a  system 
of  milita^r  inquisition  (in  his  instructions  to  the 
major-generals)  that  should  have  the  effect  of 
superseding  the  conditions  of  civil  government. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  bethought  him  of 
getting  together  a  more  manageable  Parlia- 
ment, and  began  to  consider  it  possible  that  the 
nation,  thoroughly  discontented  with  military 
despotism,  might  possibly  not  be  indisposed  to 
listen  to  some  compromise,  involving  the  old 
institutions  of  kingship.  Nothing  could  be  at- 
tempted, at  all  events,  without  some  shadow 
or  form  of  a  Parliament.  Old  habits  were  much, 
and  the  English  people  might  still  farther  be  de- 
ceived by  a  prudent  conciliation  on  that  score. 
Alas !  he  was  indeed  teaching  them  all  the  while 
an  indifference  to  the  liberty  they  had  suffered 
so  much  in  achieving— but  not  for  himself  the 
melancholy  advantage  !  England  was  at  this 
time  a  scene  of  beggarly  and  disgraceful  re- 
hearsal for  the  grand  farce  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1660.  '' 

Cromweirs  preparation  for  his  present  move 
in  the  game  was  very  characteristic ;  he  pub- 
lished, on  the  Uth  of  March,  1656,  a  declara- 
ti*)n,  calling  upon  the  people  to  observe  a  gen- 
eral fast,  for  the  purpose  of  "  applying  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  to  discover  the  Achan  who 
had  so  long  obstructed  the  settlement  of  these 
distracted  kingdoms.*'  He  had  fixed  his  gloat- 
ing aspirations  on  a  crown,  and  with  admi- 
rable originality  he  therefore  expressed  the 
idea  in  this  proclamation,  that  he  and  others 
B^isociated  with  him  in  the  government  desired 
to  humble  themselves  before  God  for  their  sins, 
and  earnestly  longed  for  light  that  they  might 
diseem  their  errors  and  faults,  and  therefore 
that  it  became  them,  with  a  spirit  of  lowliness, 
and  mind  open  to  conviction,  to  receive  counsel 
and  direction,  in  whatever  methods  Providence 
might  adopt. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  frmn 
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public  aflhirs,  engaged  in  the  atodiea  I  faaTa" 
named.  In  the  interim  he  bad  publiabed  the 
**  Retired  Man's  Meditatioiis*'  (a  quarto  votome 
of  430  pages)  already  described  and  quoted  from, 
and  other  works  illustrative  of  his  views  in  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  With  deep  interetl,  in- 
deed, he  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  oaarp- 
er,*  but  in  all  the  conspiracies  and  consulta- 
tions of  the  disaffected  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  take  part.  Reason  and  public  spirit  were 
his  weapons,  and  he  left  every  other  to  the  sim- 
ple **  visionaries"  and  "  enthusiasts*'  who,  hav- 
ing stripped  the  Commonwealth  and  her  crpat- 
est  statesmen  of  their  liberties  to  clothe  CiDm- 
well  with  them,  now  conceived  the  noUe  proj- 
ect of  assassination  by  way  of  hastening  that 
saints*  reign  which  their  idol  had  once  promised 
them.  The  apples  in  that  fool's  paradise  were 
sour  at  last. 

Now,  however.  Vane  entered  the  fiekit  after 
his  nobler  fashion,  against  the  dictator  of  the 
Common  wealth.  He  wrote  a  political  treatise, 
which  ho  entitled  "A  Healing  Question  pro- 
pounded and  resolved,  upon  Occasion  of  the  late 
public  and  seasonable  Call  to  Humiliation,  in 
order  to  Love  and  Union  amonf  the  honesi 
Party,  and  with  a  Desire  to  ap|dy  Balm  to  the 
Wound  before  it  become  incurable.  By  Heniy 
Vane,  Knight."  In  this  treatise  be  enforoed 
his  old  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  added  some  theories  and  recommendatione 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  ciTil  govern- 
ment, the  result,  no  doubt,  of  quiet  and  philo- 
sophical reflection  on  the  occurrences  of  his 
political  life,  which  are  in  the  last  degree  stri- 
king and  memorable.  He  here  proposed,  ia 
fact,  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  bistoiy, 
that  expedient  of  organizing  a  government  "on 
certain  fundamentals  not  to  be  dispensed  with/* 
which  was  thought  **  visionary"  and  impracti- 
cable by  the  world  till  the  world  learned  to  ven- 
erate the  name  of  Washington. 

Vane  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  qnestioo 
thus :  '*  The  question  propounded  is,  Wbat  pos- 
sibility doth  yet  remain  (all  things  considered) 
of  reconciling  and  uniting  the  dissenting  judg- 
ments of  honest  men  within  the  three  natioos« 
who  still  pretend  to  agree  in  the  spirit,  justice, 
and  reason  of  the  same  oooo  causs,  and  what 
is  the  means  to  efll?ct  this  V*  Of  that  CAnss  he 
proceeds  to  say,  that  surely  it  **  bath  atill  the 
same  goodness  in  it  as  ever,  and  is,  or  oogbt 
to  be,  as  much  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  people 
that  have  adhered  to  it ;  it  is  not  less  to  be  v^ 
ued  now  than  when  neither  blood  nor  treasure 
were  thought  too  dear  to  carry  it  out,  and  bold 
it  up  from  sinking ;  and  hath  the  same  omnipo- 
tent God,  whese  great  name  is  concerned  in  it, 
as  well  as  his  people's  outward  safety  and  wel- 
fare ;  who  knows  also  how  to  give  a  renval 
to  it  when  secondary  instruments  and  vtsibla 
means  fail  or  prove  ieceiifuiy  And  that  tbe  laU 
ter  had  been  proved,  the  writer  added  aignill- 
cantly,  **  It  seemed  as  if  God  were  pleaaed  to 
stand  still,  and  be  as  a  looker-on*'  during  the 
last  three  years,  that  is,  during  Cromwdl*s  tyr- 
anny.  ^_____^ 


*  Clareudon  not  Ttrj  meeunuly  littuibw  kit  iwdiei  f 
hav*  bMn,  that  he  **  retired  qaistW  to  hie  hooat  in  Um 
oonntiyf.poiioaed  the  affectiona  of  hie  Deishhoara  timaijg 
the  forennnent,  and  loet  nothing  of  hie  credit  wiUi  the  peo- 
ple, yet  carried  htmeelf  eowarilj  that  ha  did  wichinf  Id  di» 
tarb  the  peace  of  the  aatioo,  or  to  gi«o  CffMnwell  any  ad- 
Taatafe  afaineC  hia  upoa  whioh  to  eall  hia  ia  qaeifiiM,'* 
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fn  a  subsequent  passage  this  is  more  dis- 
tinctly stated,  with  all  the  dangers  it  was  bring- 
iof  the  nation  into,  thus :  **  In  the  management 
I       oTthis  war  it  pleased  God,  the  righteous  Judge 
(vbo  was  appealed  to  in  the  controyersy),  so  to 
^bs  the  counsel  and  forces  of  the  persons 
Maoemed  and  engaged  in  this  cause,  as  in  the 
tai  to  make  them  absolute  and  complete  con- 
fBerora  oTer  their  common  enemy  ;  and  by  this 
feeana  they  had  added  unto  the  natural  right 
which  waa  in  them  before  (and  so  declared  by 
iibeJr  repreaentatiyes  in  Parliament  assembled), 
tke  right  of  conquest,  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  juat   claim  to  be  goyerned  by  national 
ooancila,    and   successiye   representatives  of 
tlseir  own  election  and  setting  up.    This  they 
onee  thought  tbey  had  been  in  possession  of, 
avhen  it  waa  ratified,  as  it  were,  in  the  blood  of 
Vkac  laat  king.     But  of  late  a  great  interruption 
teaTing  happened  unto  them  in  their  former  ex- 
pectaiiona,  and,  instead  thereof ^  something  rising 
«^  that  seenu  rather  accommodated  to  the  private 
mild  selfish  tnterest  of  a  particular  part  (in  com- 
pariaon)  than  truly  adequate  to  the  common 
good  and  concern  of  the  whole  body  engaged 
in  this  cause  :  hence  it  is  that  this  compacted 
^ody  is  now  falling  asunder  into  many  dissenting 
ivu  (a  thing  not  unforeseen  nor  unhoped  for 
oy  the  common  enemy  all  along  as  their  last 
lelief);  ^nd  if  these  breaches  be  not  timely 
Waied,  and  the  ofibnces  (before  they  take  too 
Aeep  root)  remoyed,  they  will  certainly  work 
Bore  to  the  adyantage  of  the  common  enemy 
than  any  of  their  own  unwearied  endeavours 
tad  dangeroua  contrivances  in  foreign  parts  put 
ahogether.'* 

Enlarging  next  on  the  universal  advantages 
of  liberty  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  Vane 
goes  on  to  develop  the  method  by  which  he 
thinks  it  might  be  secured  to  the  people,  and 
therein  auggests  the  idea  of  a  fundamental 
CoxrriTUTioir.  He  then  directs  the  following 
yigDrons  passage  against  Cromwell :  ••  The  of- 
Stace  which  causes  such  great  thoughts  of  heart 
among  the  honest  party  (if  it  may  be  freely  ex- 
prpased,  as  sure  it  may,  when  the  magistrate 
hanaelC  professes  he  doth  bat  desire  and  wait 
for  conyiction  therein),  is,  in  short,  this :  that 
when  the  right  and  privilege  is  returned,  nay, 
ii  restored  by  conquest  unto  the  whole  body 
(that  forfeited  not  their  interest  therein),  of  free- 
ly disposing  themselves  in  such  a  constitution 
of  righteoos  government  as  may  best  answer 
the  end  hekl  forth  in  this  cause ;  that,  never- 
theieas,  either  through  delay  they  should  be 
withheld  as  they  are,  or  through  design  they 
ihimkl  come  at  last  to  be  utterly  denied  the  ex- 
eieise  of  this  their  right,  upon  pretence  that 
tbey  are  not  in  a  capacity  as  yet  to  use  it, 
which,  indeed,  hath  some  truth  i^  it,  if  those 
that  are  now  in  power,  and  have  the  command 
oftbe  anns,  do  not  prepare  all  things  requisite 
thereanto,  as  they  may,  and,  like  faithful  guar- 
dians to  the  Commonwealth,  admitted  to  be  in 
iU  nonage,  tbey  ought.  But  if  the  bringing  of 
trtsfreed&m  into  exercise  among  men,  yea,  so  re- 
fneda  party  of  men,  be  impossible,  vhy  hath  this 
icn  eomuaud  all  this  while  f  and  why  was  it  not 
thughi  on  before  so  much  blood  was  spilt,  and 
ttasure  spent  f  Surely  such  a  thing  as  this  was 
judged  real  and  practteable,  not  imaginary  and 
Btfaoas/.    Besides,  why  may  it  not  saflfoe  to 


have  been  thus  long  delayed  and  withheld  from 
the  whole  body,  at  least  as  to  its  being  brought 
by  them  into  exercise  now  at  last  T  Surely  the 
longer  it  is  withheld,  the  stronger  jealousies  do 
increase,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  assumed  and 
engrossed  by  a  part  only,  to  the  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  body  (who,  in  all  reason  and  justice, 
ought  to  be  equally  participants  with  the  other 
in  the  right  and  benefit  of  the  conquest,  for  as 
much  as  the  war  was  managed  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  whole)  in  a  condition 
almost  as  much  exposed,  and  subject  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies  and 
conquered,  not  in  any  sense  conquerors.  If 
ever  such  an  unrighteous,  unkind,  and  deceitful 
dealing  with  brethren  should  happen,  although  it 
might  continue  above  the  reach  of  Question 
from  human  judicature,  yet  can  we  think  it  pos- 
sible it  should  escape  and  go  unpunished  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
whole  world,  when  he  ariscth  out  of  his  place  te 
do  right  to  the  oppressed  ?" 

After  this  wise,  solemn,  and  searching  re- 
proof, Vane  proceeds  with  masterly  ingenuity 
to  present  such  a  view  of  events  and  affairs  as, 
without  any  personal  allusion,  made  it  clear  to 
all  eyes  that  the  ambition  of  (Cromwell  was  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  free  government ;  that  he  was  '*  the 
Achan  who  obstructed  the  settlement  of  these 
distracted  kingdoms,'*  and  that,  in  preferring  hia 
own  aggrandizement  to  the  common  good,  and 
seizing  an  unlawful  power,  he  had  taken  "  of 
the  accursed  thing."  He  then  delineates,  in  a 
passage  ever  deserving  of  remembrance,  the 
course  of  proceedings  by  which  a  Constitotidw 
might  be  agreed  upon  and  established,  in  rep- 
aration of  all  these  injuries.  The  method,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  exactly  that  which  more 
than  a  century  after  was  adopted  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  immortal  associates. 

"  The  most  natural  way  for  which  would 
seem  to  be  by  a  general  council,  or  convkntion 
of  faithful,  honest,  and  discerning  men,  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  the  free  consent  of  the  whole 
body  of  adherents  to  this  cause,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  observing  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  appointed  to  them  (with  other  cir- 
cumstances concerning  their  election),  by  order 
from  the  present  ruling  power,  but  considered 
as  general  of  the  army  ;  which  convention  is  not 
properly  to'excrcise  the  legislative  power,  but  only 
to  debate  freely  and  agree  upon  the  particulars, 
that  byway  of  fundamkntal  Constitutions  shall 
be  laid  arid  inviolably  observed,  as  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  whole  body  so  represented 
doth  consent  to  cast  itself  into  a  civil  and  poli- 
tic incorporation,  and  under  the  visible  form 
and  administration  of  government  therein  de- 
clared, and  to  be  by  each  individual  member 
of  the  body  subscribed  in  testimony  of  his  or 
their  particular  consent  given  thereunto ;  which 
conditions  so  agreed  (and  among  them  an  act 
of  oblivion  for  all)  will  be  without  danger  of  be- 
ing broken  or  departed  from,  considering  of 
what  it  is  they  are  the  conditions,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  convention  wherein  they  are  made, 
which  is  of  the  people  represented  in  their 
highest  state  of  sovereignty,  as  they  have  the 
sword  in  their  hands  unsubjected  unto  the  rulea 
of  civil  government,  but  what  themselves,  or- 
derly assembled  for  that  purpose,  do  think  fit  to 
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make.  And  the  sword,  upon  these  conditions, 
subjecting  itself  to  the  supreme  judicature  thus 
to  be  set  up,  how  suddenly  might  harmony, 
righteousness,  love,  peace,  and  safety  unto  the 
whole  body  follow  hereupon,  as  the  happy  fruit 
of  such  a  settlement,  if  the  Lord  have  any  de- 
light to  be  among  us  !" 

More  need  not  be  given*  to  show  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  this  great  political  treatise, 
its  sincere  and  serious  admonition,  its  fearless 
and  vigorous  exhortation,  its  moderate  and  re- 
spectful tone.  It  was  in  all  respects  calculated 
to  work  a  great  sensation ;  and  perhaps  the 
nftost  striking  circumstance  connected  with  it 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Its  author,  resolved  to 
maintain  a  perfect  good  faith  even  towards 
Cromwell,  trantmUtcd  to  him  privately,  through 
the  hands  of  Greneral  Fleetwood,  a  copyi  before 
it9  publieatum,  not  disregardful  of  even  the  faint 
hope  there  existed  that  Cromwell  might  be  in- 
duced to  follow  his  advice,  and  adopt  some 
such  course  as  he  had  proposed,  in  which  event 
the  public  feeling  needed  nut,  by  its  publication, 
be  exasperated  unnecessarily;  but  afler  the 
lapse  of  a  month  it  was  returned  without  com- 
ment, and  Sir  Henry  immediately  issued  it  from 
the  press,  with  a  postscript,  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  it  had  previously 
been  communicated  to  Cromwell.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  Fleetwood  had 
feared  to  provoke  the  usurper  by  it,  and  there- 
fore purposely  withheld  it  from  him. 

Vane  at  once  published  it.  The  writs  for  the 
new  Parliament  came  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  great  excitement  arose  in  many  quarters. 
It  was  increased  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
another  pamphlet,  which  was  attributed  also, 
though  not  on  sufficiently  good  authority  to 
render  it  quite  certain,!  to  *»  Sir  Harry  Vane." 
It  was  called  ••  England's  Remembrancer,"  and 
its  tone  was  much  more  violent  than  that  of 
the  Healing  Question.  Some  of  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  scrupling  to  act  upon  Cromwell's 
writs,  as  it  would  be  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. This  pamphlet  answered  the  objec- 
tion by  putting  the  case  of  a  thief,  who,  having 
kept  one  out  of  his  house  for  a  time,  bids  him 
return  to  it.  •*  Would  any  of  you  scruple  to  go 
home  because  the  thief  had  before  exercised  a 
power  to  which  he  had  no  right  1"  "What," 
said  the  author  in  conclusion,  **  shall  I  say  more 
to  you,  dear  Christians  and  countrymen  1  Do 
not  the  cries  of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless 
speak  ?  Do  not  your  imprisoned  friends  speak  ? 
Do  not  your  banished  neighbours  speak  ?  Do 
not  your  infringed  rights  speak  1  Do  not  your 
invaded  properties  speak  1  Do  not  your  af- 
fronted representatives,  who  have  been  trod- 
den upon  with  scorn,  speak?" 

Cromwell  is  recorded  to  have  "  trembled"  at 
last.  He  summoned  Vane  before  the  council. 
The  conduct  adopted  by  Vane  in  consequence, 
observes  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth, 
*'i8  entitled  to  particular  notice.  His  high 
spirit  recoiled  from  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
being  summoned,  absolutely,  and  without  cause 


*  The  whole  of  the  trefttiM  will  be  fuand  in  the  Appendix 
(A)  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  reader  it  particalarlj 
referred  to  it. 

t  Ue  lUted  this  himeelf,  withoat  mentiooing  Fleetwood's 
Bame,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  ooandl  oo  being  quettioned 
More  them. 
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shown,  to  appear  before  the  ooanciL  He  had 
a  short  time  before  been  second  to  no  man  in 
the  island,  and,  in  reality,  the  princifMil  director 
of  the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth.  No 
man  was  ever  more  deeply  imbued  with  a  Re- 
publican spirit ;  and  his  high  rank  and  ample 
fortune*  had  not  exactly  prepared  him  to  be 
commanded  by  any  one.  He  had  now  spent 
some  years  in  retirement,  and  kept  aloof  from 
all  cabals  and  private  consults  and  diaqoisitiona 
in  political  matters.  His  principal  family  aeat 
was  Raby  Castle,  in  the  bishopric  of  Dorham  ; 
but  his  more  favourite  residence  appeara  to 
have  been  at  Beileau,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
where  this  summons,  dated  on  the  29th  of  Jnly, 
reached  him  on  the  4th  of  August.'* 

The  summons  was  of  the  true  deapotic  kind. 
It  was  couched  in  the  most  nncereroonioQt 
form,  without  the  word  "  Sir,"  or  any  term  of 
address  at  the  beginning ;  and  the  mandatoiy 
clause  was  expressed  simply  in  the  phrase* 
"  you  are  to  attend." 

Thursday,  the  12th  of  August,  was  the  day 
on  which  his  presence  was  demanded  before 
the  council ;  but  in  a  note  to  the  president,  be 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
in  town  till  some  days  later.  On  the  I4th  he 
sent  a  message  signifying  that  he  had  that 
evening  arrived  at  his  house  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  was  ready  to  appear  when  sent  for.  Hia 
attendance  was  not  required  till  the  2i8t ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  merely  questioned  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  tract  entitled  **  A  Heal- 
ing Question,"  which  he  admitted  to  be  hia,  and 
was  suffered  to  leave  the  council.  An  order 
was  then  made  in  these  words :  **  Sir  Henry 
Vane  having  this  day  appeared  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  they  having  taken  consideration  of  a 
seditious  book  by  him  written  and  published, 
entitled  '  A  Healing  Question,  &c.,'  tending  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  present  govemmeiit  and 
the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  ordered' that, 
if  ho  shall  not  give  good  security  in  bond  for 
£5000  by  Thursday  next  [in  the  warrants  of 
September  4,  entered  in  the  council  booka,  it 
stands  Tuesday],  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejodioe 
of  the  present  government  and  the  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  shall  stand  commit- 
ted.'*! Upon  this  order  being  sent  to  him,  ha 
wrote  for  answer  that  he  could  on  no  account 
comply  with  what  was  required,  and  by  bin 
own  act  do  that  which  might  blemish  or  brinr 
in  question  his  innocence,  and  the  goodneaa  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  He  fkrther 
said,  **  I  am  well  content  to  take  this  as  a  mark 
of  honour  from  those  who  sent  it,  and  as  the 
recompense  of  my  former  services  ;**  and  add- 
ed, with  a  terrible  significance,  **  I  cannot  but 
observe  in  this  preceding  with  me  how  exactly 
they  tread  in  the  stepa  of  the  Uite  king,  whoae 
design  being  to  set  the  government  free  from 
all  restraint  of  laws  as  to  our  persona  and 
estates,  and  to  render  the  monarchy  absolote, 
thought  he  could  employ  no  better  meana  to 
effect  it  than  by  casting  into  obloquy  and  dia- 
grace  all  those  who  desired  to  preaenre  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation.'*  Ha  con- 
cluded thus :  •*  It  is  with  no  small  grief  to  be 


*  The  recent  death  of  hie  fatbtr  had  plaead  him  im  pos- 
leaaion  of  the  &iiiil/  eatatea. 

t  *'Prooeeda  of  the  PrDtoelor  (■»  edbd)  ud 
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Still  Vane  remained  to  torture  and  be  tortu- 
red. His  influeiire  perceptible  everywhere, 
(.-niniwell,  afruid  to  assault  \m  liberty  again, 
resolved,  if  In;  Cduld,  to  strip  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, harass  him  hy  constant  vexation,  and  thus 
roiii|)el  him  at  hist  to  submit  to  his  government. 
With  this  view,  measures  were  adopted  to  in- 
volve his  estates  in  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
The  attorney-general  was  employed  to  discover 
or  invent  tlaws  in  the  titles  by  which  they  were 
held.  Bills  were  tiled  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
le^al  pn>ceodinKs  of  various  kinds  were  institu- 
ted. At  the  same  time,  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  ho  would  sup|)ort  the  govern- 


lamented  that  the  evil  and  wretched  principles 
by  which  the  late  king  aimed  to  work  out  his 
design  should  now  revive  and  9jtrinfr  vp  under  the 
hands  of  men  professing  godliness." 

Cruiiiwell  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
stand  for  some  little  while  by  this  high  resolu- 
tion and  courage.  Fourteen  days  were  suffer- 
ed to  elapse  before  a  warrant  was  made  out, 
directing  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  apprehend 
Vane,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
another  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  island 
la  receive  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  suffer 
any  on*:  to  speak  to  him  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer.* 

Nt>  public  reason,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  j  uient,  all  these  measures  should  be  stopped, 
given  for  this  step.  The  Knglish  people  were  In  this  way  the  whole  power  of  Cromwell  was 
ie-ft  to  suppose,  when  they  saw  this  great  states-  I  brought  to  iH^ar  upon  him  ;  every  art  was  used ; 
man  sent  by  the  Protector's  order  to  a  dungeon,  and  it  was  systematically  and  deliberately  at- 
thal  he*  had  committed  some  terrible  crime.  In  !  templed,  by  a  kind  of  slow  torture,  to  wring 
▼ain  hacl  Sir  Henry  declared  himself  a  member  i  from  him  his  great  fortune,  and,  by  reducing 
of  thtr  I-ong  Parliament,  which  had  never  been  ;  him  to  poverty,  to  humble  and  bn'ak  his  spirit 
lcg?i!ly  dissolved,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  — but  to  no  purpose?.  Among  the  faithless  he 
tieT-ijr'ty  from  personal  arrest.  He  was  seized  i  was  still  found  faithful :  when  all  others  proved 
by  Cromwell's  officers,  sent  to  the  island  on  |  false,  he  stood  by  his  principles  and  redeemed 
tilt'  9ih  of  September,  and  committed  to  Caris-  i  his  pledges.  When  hope  had  been  driven  from 
brook  Castle,  the  very  prison  in  which  Charles  the  heart  of  every  other  Republican,  he  did  not 
I.  aaJ  been  confined  during  the  last  year  of  his  j  despair  or  despond  for  a  moment ;  when  the 
lif--  The  remark  of  Mr.  Godwin  on  this  infa-  ■  name  of  liberty  had  become  a  proverb,  a  by- 
XTious  proceeding  may  filly  close  the  account  '  word,  a  reproach  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
of  ii.  I  cause  seemed  utterly  and  forever  lost,  his  alle- 

•'  Henrv  Cromwell  descril>es  Vane  as  one  of  |  giance  never  faltered,  and  his  spirit  was  filled 
ibe  mosi'rolien  members  of  the  community.t  ,  with  a  •*  serene  and  undoubting  confidence  in 


Such  was  not  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
le'.-ior  He  pays  a  high  complitnent  to  his  vic- 
lixD,  at  the  same  time  that  he  casts  a  burning 
<ii.«grdce  on  his  own  government,  when  he  fairly 
Slates  the  tract  in  question  as  the  sole  ground 
fur  taking  the  autlior  into  custody,  and  s<?nding 
him  into  confinement  in  the  southernmost  point 
of  England.  It  was  clearly  confessing  that 
ihey  had  no  charge  against  him.  that  his  con- 
Auri  had  been  alt(»geiber  irreproachable,  and 
that  he  was  placed  under  restraint  for  an  un- 
Unuited  time  for  having  given  his  advice  to  his 
countrymen  and  their  governors  at  a  most  crit- 
ical period,  in  a  style  of  exemplary  temj>erance 
and  sobriety.  What  must  be  the  government 
of  a  country  when  the  first  men  in  it  are  liable 
to  sDch  treatment,  and  no  other  accusation  is 
pretended  to  be  brought  against  them  !" 

But  this  "  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
as  all,"  and  the  once  brave  and  gallant  Orom- 
welL  driven  to  the  cowardice  of  this  oppression 
agiinst  Vane,  as  little  dared  to  keep  him  long  a 
pmoner.  He  was  released  from  Carisbrook  on 
the  3 1st  of  December,  1656. 

The  Parliament  which  had  met  meanwhile 
vill  be  hereafter  (in  the  life  of  Marten;  alluded 
to.  Conspiracies  once  again  surrounded  Crom- 
'well,  and  his  anticipated  crown  was  dashed 
from  his  hands.  The  ■*  Healing  Question"  was 
read  continually  at  private  meetings, t  and  dis- 
content and  danger  lodged  everywhere.  The 
Protector  strove  to  hide  his  troubles  in  every 
kind  of  fantastic  resource,  and  to  conceal  pis- 
tols always  upon  his  person ;  but  l>oth  were 
pretty  well  ascertained^  by  this  time,  and  he 
had  lost  an  pity,  and  sacrificed  all  esteem. 

*  **  Order  Book**  of  iIm  council  uf  state. 

t  ThurkM.  iv.,  309.  t  Tb.,  165. 

I  A  cQiioiM  iBciilenC  which  orrnrrod  on  the  29th  of  Scp- 


WMJ  illvMnita  the  remark  of  the  Uit. 
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its  final  triumph,  which  neither  prisons,  nor 
chains,  nor  the  scaffold  could  shake  or  impair.*' 

In  the  interval  which  now  intervened  before 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten various  matters.  On  the  appearance  of 
Harrington's  "Oceana"  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  him,  which  was  published,  entitled,  *'  A  need- 
ful Corrective  or  llalance  in  p<;pular  Govern- 
ment." He  also  published  a  theological  work, 
entitled,  **0f  the  Love  of  God,  and  Union  with 
fiod ;"  and  other  learned  treatises,  chiefly  on 
points  of  religion,  were  i:fsued  by  him  at  this 
time. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  gHMt  days  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  tho 
3d  of  September,  1G58,  and  writs  for  a  Parlia- 
ment were  at  once  issued  by  the  council  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Richard  Cromwell,  returna- 
ble on  the  S7th  of  the  following  January.  The 
people  kept  quiet  and  waited  the  issue.  Upon 
this  Parliament,  it  was  understood,  it  would 
rest  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  so  far  to  determine  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  impression  that  the  election  of  its  mem- 

latml  in  Thurlop  :  '*  ITin  hifrhneii,  accomiNmied  onlj  by  the 
■enretnry,  und  a  ff>w  of  his  gentlrmen  and  aervant*,  went  to 
take  the  air  in  Hyde  Park,  where  he  caused  a  few  dishes 
of  meat  to  bo  brought,  and  n^ado  his  dinner;  after  dinner 
the  thouftht  toiik  hiin  to  drive  his  own  roach,  to  which  there 
were  harnesMd  sii  fine  homes,  that  had  been  sent  him  as  a 
presput  by  the  Count  of  Oldenburffh.  He  accord inf^ly  pat 
Thurloe  into  th«  roach,  and  hinisuJf  mouotrd  the  box.  For 
some  time  he  drove  very  wnll ;  but  by-and-by,  using'  the 
whip  a  httle  too  violently ,  the  hones  set  off  at  fnll  speed. 
I  The  postilliiin,  eadeaTODrini^  to  hotd  them  in,  waa  thrown ; 
and,  K<MJU  after,  Ooniwcll  liinisclf  was  precipitated  from  the 
box,  and  fell  upon  tho  pole,  and  fnim  theure  to  the  ground. 
Ills  frjDt  f{xtt  entunc^leil  with  the  hamcas,  and  he  waa  so  ear- 
ned al>Ni^  a  ffood  way,  during  which  a  pistol  went  off  in  his 
puck<a  (a  pniof  thai  be  wa^  never  without  fireurmsj.  At 
length  iiis  fi>»t  gni  i:lenr.  and  be  escaped,  tho  C4jjch  passinf 
along  without  iiijunn»r  him"    He  was  confined  with  tiw 
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bers  became  the  occasion  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble interest  thronghout  the  country.  By  the 
result  of  those  elections,  the  struggle  between 
the  two  great  parties  would  be  brought  to  a  de- 
cision and  a  close.  Ft  is  a  proof  of  the  fear 
which  shook  the  residents  of  Whitehall,  that 
the  old  and  corrupt  system  of  election  was  re- 
stored by  them  on  this  occasion. 

Farther,  and  in  no  less  memorable  proof  of 
their  fear,  they  held  it  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  to  preyent  the  election  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Vane  to  the  ensuing  Parliament,  and  resort- 
ed to  the  most  extraordinary  and  extreme  meas- 
ures to  keep  him  out.  He  offered  himself  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  of  which  place  he  claimed, 
as  of  right,  to  be  considered  the  lawful  repre- 
sentative, haying  sat  as  such  in  the  I/>ng  Par- 
liament. His  right  waa  confirmed  hy  the  elec- 
tors ;  he  was  rechosen  by  a  full  majority  of 
their  yotes ;  but  the  managers  of  the  election, 
being  creatures  of  Richard  Cromwell's  party. 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  puhlic  sentiment,  gave 
the  certificate  of  election  to  another.  Vane  was 
determined  not  to  be  defeated  by  such  means ; 
he  therefore  proceeded  to  Bristol,  entered  a 
canyass,  and  receiyed  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
Here,  also,  the  same  bold  and  impudent  out- 
rage was  committed  by  the  ofiicers ;  and  others 
whose  names  stood  below  his  on  the  poll-books 
were  declared  to  be  elected.  He  still  perseve- 
red, and  was  finally  returned  from  Whitechurch 
in  Hampshire. 

On  the  27th  of  January  Vane  once  more  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ter- 
ror his  presence  inspired  among  what  was  call- 
ed the  "  court"  party  was  only  a  little  counter- 
balanced by  the  **  packed  House*'  they  had  man- 
aged to  get  together.  They  had  named  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  representatives,  and  com- 
manded the  votes  of  actual  and  expectant  place- 
men, for  the  most  part  lawyers,  to  the  amount 
of  170.  There  were,  besides,  about  100  Mod- 
erates, Waiters  upon  Providence,  and  masked 
Royalists.  The  number  of  Republicans  to  set 
against  all  this  were  only  40,  but  they  were 
headed  by  Vane,  and  ranked  among  them  the 
names  of  Ludlow,  Scot,  and  Bradshaw.  There- 
fore the  **  court"  trembled  still. 

They  soon  found  that  they  had  good  reason 
fbr  trembling.  It  was  well  understood  among 
the  Republicans  that  the  first  proceeding  would 
be  to  confirm  the  government  of  Richard,  and 
to  sanction  the  House  of  Peers  which  his  fa- 
ther had  created.  Vane  had  organized  a  small 
but  resolute  opposition  to  these  measures  with 
masterly  power  and  skill.  Their  consultations 
before  entering  the  House  were  always  held  at 
his  residence  at  Charing  Cross ;  ho  managed 
their  debates  in  the  House  itself  with  the  con- 
summate genius  of  a  popular  leader,  and  was 
aupported  with  infinite  resolution  and  energy 
by  Scot  and  Ludlow.  The  court  party  had,  in- 
deed, good  reason  to  tremble. 

His  first  great  display  against  Richard  Crom- 
w^  was  on  the  debate  upon  the  question  of  a 
recognition  of  his  **  undoubted'*  right,  founded 
on  the  "  Petition  and  Advice"  of  the  late  Pro- 
tector. On  the  9th  of  February,  1659,  having 
reserved  himself  to  a  late  day,  after  the  usages 
of  the  more  eminent  and  influential  Parliament- 
ary speakers  in  all  times,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane" 
rose,  and  spoke  thus.    The  speech  includes 


so  many  matters  of  importance,  is  so  masterfy 
an  evidence  of  Vane's  power,  nd  embraces 
such  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  political  expe- 
riences, that  the  reader  will  wish  it  longer  even 
than  it  is. 

«« I  know  very  well  the  great  disadvantage 
that  any  person  suffers,  that  in  this  great  and 
grave  assembly  shall,  at  this  time  of  day,  offer 
you  anything.  You  have  spent  three  dajrs  ia 
the  debate,  and  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  your  wis- 
dom to  be  yet  on  the  threshold.  The  more  time 
you  have  taken,  the  more  successful,  probably, 
it  may  be. 

"  That  which  called  me  up  at  this  time  was 
what  the  last  gentleman  said,  that  is,  to  do 
things  with  unity.  At  least  we  shall  be  at 
greater  unity,  if  not  greater  amity,  by  having 
patience  to  hear  one  another,  and  admitting 
the  variety  of  reasons  and  judgments  which 
are  offered  by  all  men.  Though  a  large  field 
has  been  led  into,  the  thing  is  very  short.  Con- 
sider what  it  is  we  are  upon — a  protector  in  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate.  But  the  office,  of 
right,  is  in  yourselves.  It  is  in  your  hands, 
that  you  may  have  the  honour  of  giving  or  not 
giving,  as  best  likes  you.  You  may  confer  it.  if 
you  please,  for  any  law  to  the  contrary  brought 
now  into  your  House.  I  shall  advise  you  to 
this,  as  was  moved  :  give  not  by  tckolestde,  90  ag 
to  beg  again  by  retail.  To  give  will  at  any  time 
get  you  many  friends.  It  therefore  concerns 
you  in  this  business  to  have  your  eyes  in  your 
heads,  to  look  well  about  you,  that  it  slip  not 
from  you  without  considering  what  ia  your 
right,  and  the  right  of  the  people. 

**  The  wise  providence  of  God  has  brought 
things,  in  these  our  days,  to  the  state  of  gov- 
ernment as  we  now  find  it.  I  observe  a  varie- 
ty of  opinions  as  to  what  our  state  of  govern- 
ment is.  Some  conceive  that  it  is  in  king. 
Lords,  and  Commons ;  that  the  principles  S[ 
old  foundations  yet  remain  entire,  so  that  all 
our  evils,  indeed,  are  imputed  to  our  departure 
from  thence. 

«« It  hath  pleased  God,  by  well-known  step^ 
to  put  a  period,  and  to  bring  that  government 
to  a  dissolution.  All  the  three  Parliaments  in 
the  late  king's  time  found  the  stale  of  things 
in  slavery.  I  have  had  some  experience  since 
the  two  Parliaments  in  1640,  and  remember, 
when  the  Parliament  considered  the  state  ojf 
the  nations,  that  they  found  them  in  a  grand 
thraldom  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  eiMesv. 
curing  to  carry  us  up  even  into  popery.  God 
made  us  see  the  state  and  condition  we  were 
then  in.  The  consideration  of  these  things 
would  have  made  us  make  long  sweeps  to  se- 
dress  it ;  but  Providence  led  us  on  step  by  stepi 
Therefore,  having  the  legislative  power,  God 
saw  it  good  that  we  should  change  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  we  found  great  ii0cuUi€M  m  UU  work, 
as  moH  men  were  wnllinF  rather  to  eit  dawn  Ay 
tlaverytkan  to  buy  themedves  out  of  it  ai  to  gremi 
a  price. 

"  The  first  thing  expected  was,  that  jnstioa 
should  be  done  upon  delinquents,  who  had  so 
much  the  ear  of  that  prince,  that  thsf  loM  him 
he  had  power  enough  to  protect  hllneelf  and 
them  too.  He  had  the  power  of  the  militin. 
These  grievances  brought  us  to  consider  where 
the  right  of  the  militia  lay ;  and  when  we  saw 
it  was  in  ourselves,  we  thought  to  make  use 
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9t  It  with  nuKteration,  choosing  rather  to  use  it 
to  reduce  the  king  by  fair  means  than  other- 
vise. 
'*  So  well  satisfied  was  this  House  then  with 
tine  principles  of  that  goTernment,  that  there 
'Was  then  a  declaration  drawn  in  faTour  of  it. 
I  was  one  of  that  committee.     /  hear  reflutunu 
m^  if  1  cManged  from  tkmt.     I  think  it  now  my  duty 
Co  change  with  better  reason.    They  did  think  m 
X«  publish  that  which  was  to  preserve  that  an- 
cient fabric  of  government,  aceording  to  such 
<iuatificatioos  as  might  be  for  the  public  service. 
I  am  well  satisfied  it  was  the  clear  intent  of 
'^heir  hearts.     But  this  encouraged  the  king, 
mnd  brought  it  to  that  issue  at  last  that  he  hard- 
ened his  heart,  till  it  was  resolved  to  make  no 
more  addresses,  bnt  to  bring  him  to  judgment. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  applications  were  made 
to  him,  still  imploring  him  to  be  reconciled; 
and  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  House,  that, 
if  possible,  he  might  have  saved  the  govern- 
ment, and  himself  with  it ;  but  God  would  not 
have  it  so.    God  knows  best  what  that  work 
is  which  he  is  to  bring  forth.    When  all  appli- 
cations could  not  prevail,  they  thought  fit  to 
bnng  the  king  to  judgment ;  thereby  the  state 
of  affairs  was  much  altered. 

*'  This  House  then  thought  fit  to  apply  them- 
Klves  to  the  Lords  against  the  Scots*  invasion, 
and  in  the  great  case  of  justice  upon  the  king. 
The  Lords  refused  both.  In  this  juncture,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  that 
yehck  xM  now  tht  foundation  of  that  building  upon 
which,  you  mugt  Mtand  if  you  expect  to  be  prosper- 
ous. When  they  came  to  look  upon  the  delin- 
quency of  the  king,  and  considered  him  as  an 
object  of  justice,  it  was  declared  by  them  that 
the  taking  away  of  kingship  was  the  only  happy 
way  of  returning  to  their  own  freedom.  Their 
meaning  thereby  was,  that  the  original  of  all  just 
fower  w£M  in  the  people,  and  vas  reserved  wholly 
to  them,  the  representatives. 

*«  When  the  Parliament,  in  questions  as  to 
what  was  jost  and  right,  had  gathered  up  all 
into  themselves,  it  was  disputed  in  what  way 
the  king  should  be  tried.  They  counted  them- 
selves then  prepared  to  grant  out  a  commission 
to  tiy  the  king.  /  confess  I  was  then  exceedingly 
tt  seek,  m  the  eleamess  of  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
trial  of  the  king.  I  was  for  six  weeks  absent  from 
■y  seat  here,  out  of  my  tenderness  of  blood ;  yet, 
m  pmser  being  thus  in  the  people  originally,  I 
mtfsdfwas  afterward  in  the  business. 

"The  king  upon  his  trial  denies  this  power 
to  be  in  the  Parliament :  they  try  it.  and  they 
»il  it  with  the  blood  of  the  king.  This  action 
0f  tiieirs  was  commanded  by  this  House  to  be 
reeorded  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall, 
ud  in  the  Tower.  If  you  be  not  now  satisfied 
vitb  this  business,  you  will  put  a  strange  con- 
ilraetion  npon  that  action,  and  upon  all  that 
kas  been  done  by  the  general  and  soldiers.  If 
JSs,  here,  will  now  doubt  this  right  to  be  in  you, 
ym  draw  the  guilt  upon  the  body  of  the  whole  na- 
tfesa.  Yau  join  issue  with  him  upon  that  point. 
k  mff  he  fuestioned  whether  thai  was  an  act  of 
juiiee  at  ftmrder. 

"Broofht  step  by  step  unto  your  natural 
light  by  an  unavoidable  necessity,  that  little 
imnint  of  the  Parliament  were  now  the  rep- 
mentatiTe  of  the  nation,  springing  up  from 
another  root.    This  had  a  more  clear  founda- 


tion, being  thus  the  supreme  judicature,  to 
comprehend  all  government  in  itself.  Whether 
the  death  of  the  king  caused  not  a  dissolution 
of  that  Parliament,  as  to  that  doing  it  then  had, 
and  as  it  was  taken  to  be,  I  know  not :  I  leave 
that  to  the  long  robe. 

"  It  was  then  necessary,  as  the  first  act,  to 
have  resort  to  the  foundation  of  all  just  power, 
and  to  create  and  establish  a  free  state,  to  bring 
the  people  out  of  bondage  from  all  pretence  of 
superiority  over  them.  //  seemed  plain  to  me 
that  all  offices  had  their  rise  from  the  people,  and 
that  ail  should  be  accountable  to  them.  If  this  ba 
monstrous,  then  it  is  monstrous  to  be  safe  and  ra- 
tional,  and  to  bear  your  own  good. 

**  It  is  objected  that  this  nation  eould  not 
bear  that  government ;  but  Holland  bears  it 
against  the  power  of  Orange.  They  keep  the 
office  of  stadtholder  vacant  to  this  day :  so  do 
other  places.  Th\s  is  a  principle  that  we  may 
bear  it,  if  we  can  bear  our  men  liberties,  or,  that 
if  wo  have  not  the  importance  of  the  people  of 
Israel :  nnlevs,  with  the  Israelites,  we  wiU  re* 
turn  to  Egypt,  weary  of  our  journey  to  Canaan. 
•*  This  being  the  case,  we  were  declared  a 
free  sute.  We  were  aAcr  tossed  upon  all  those 
billows  that  sunk  us  in  the  sands.  Though  we 
miscarried  then,  though  this  free  state  was  ship- 
wrecked, yet  you  have  got  a  liberty  left  to  say 
it  is  now  again  in  your  possession,  else  I  am 
mistaken.  If  it  be  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  pari 
with  it  hut  upon  grounds  of  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
If  you  were  but  arbitrating  in  the  cause  of  a  pri- 
vate friend,  you  would  make  the  best  bargain  for 
him  that  you  could:  you  would  so  do  as  not  to 
give  away  the  right  of  him  by  whom  you  were  in- 
trusted  but  upon  good  grounds.  Thut  which  you 
give,  give  it  freely  on  grounds  of  justice  :  un- 
derstand well  your  terms. 

"  This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other thing,  which  is,  that  the  first  government 
being  dissolved,  another  is  brought  into  the 
room.  Though  not  perfect,  yet  it  is  said  the 
foundations  are  laid,  upon  which  we  may  build 
a  superstructure  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Now«  shall  wf.  be  undkr-buildbbs 
TO  SUPREME  Stuart!  We  have  no  need,  no 
obligation  upon  us  to  return  to  that  old  govern- 
ment.    I  have  a  vote. 

"  For  the  covenant  with  the  Scots,  their  in- 
vasion did  render  that  covenant  invalid.  They 
would  have  repossessed  a  king  and  imposed 
him  upon  this  nation  by  virtue  of  that  covenant 
which  they  had  broken.  The  Parliament  show- 
ed that  their  shackles  were  broken  ;  it  did  not 
oblige  any  farther.  That  it  was  famous  and 
had  power!  That  was  the  Israelites'  argu- 
ment for  worshipping  the  sun  and  moon.  If 
we  return  to  an  obligation  by  virtue  of  the  cov- 
enant, by  the  same  reason  we  may  return  to 
worship  the  sun  and  moon.  I  hope  those  shall 
not  sway  here. 

**  Lastly,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, you  lost  your  possession,  not  your 
right.  The  chief  magistrate's  place  was  assu- 
med without  a  law.  There  was  assumed  with 
it,  not  only  the  power  of  the  crown  on  the 
terms  of  former  kings,  which  hath  its  founda- 
tion and  regulation  by  the  laws,  but  the  pos- 
session was  assumed  You  were  then  under 
various  forms  of  administration :  some  that 
had  not  the  charactera  of  trust  upon  them ; 
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some  too  limited.  Still,  you  were  kept  out  of 
possession.  Parliaments  have  been  called,  and 
as  often  broken. 

**Thi8  •  Petition  and  Advice,'  which  is  now 
so  much  insisted  upon,  was  never  intended  to 
be  the  settled  government,  but  only  to  be  a  pair 
of  ttaira  to  ascend  the  throne ;  a  step  to  king, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  It  pleases  God  to  let 
you  see  you  have  not  been  ill  counselled  to 
wait  upon  him  a  first  day,  and  a  second,  and  a 
third  day,  to  see  what  he  will  hold  out  for  your 
peace  and  safety  for  asserting  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  This  bill  huddles  up  in  wholesale 
vohat  you  have  fought  for^  and  is  hasted  on  lest 
you  should  see  it. 

*'  We  have  now  a  *  Petition  and  Advice'  that 
comes  in  place  of  the  ancient  government,  the 
*  instrument,'  and  all  other  forms.  Yet,  if  this 
were  the  case,  you  are,  notwithstanding  the 
Petition  and  Advice,  in  the  clear,  riglitful  pos- 
session of  this  governme^nt,  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  but  by  your  consent.  The  old  Pro- 
tector thought  it  fit  to  have  it  given  him  from 
you,  and  had  it,  by  your  pleasure,  invested  upon 
him ;  but,  although  it  was  acknowledged  that 
he  had  power  to  get  it,  yet  he  thought  fit  to 
make  it  your  free  gifl.  It  will  not  be  denied 
now.  A  presenting  this  ofifice  by  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  open  investiture  of  him  in  your 
chair,  prove  it.  Yet,  as  to  this  gift  of  yours,  I 
dare  be  bold  to  say,  the  thing  given  was  hardly 
understood.  By  giving  of  this  office,  they  gave, 
in  the  16th  article,  the  power  of  their  own  dis- 
solution ! 

"  It  being  acknowledged  to  have  been  your 
gid,  let  us  coniiider  what  was  given,  and  how 
given. 

"  The  gift  was  the  executive  power,  the  ru- 
ling power  :  that  is,  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate. All  the  legislature  was  then  in  the  peo- 
ple. The  Commonwealth  would  not  put  the 
executive  power  out  of  their  hands.  For  this 
reason,  they  set  up  those  shadows,  the  keepers 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  as  an  executive 
power,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  liCgislature. 
This,  then,  was  the  thing  given,  and  this  the 
petition  and  Advice  hath  made  a  difficulty  of 
returning !  The  power  of  the  purse,  indeed,  is 
left  us,  because  they  know  not  how  to  take  it 
from  us.  There  is  no  dispute  but  you  have  a 
right  to  open  the  people's  purse,  because  kings 
knew  they  could  not  well  take  it ;  but  the  chief 
magistrate !  they  would  not  allow  you  that  to 
give  ! 

"  Now  this  power  and  the  office  were  given, 
it  seems,  by  the  regulation  of  the  Petition  and 
Advice  ;  tlic  whole  executive  power  of  the  late 
king  was  all  given,  at  one  dap,  to  the  late  Pro- 
tectivr  for  life.  This  being  given  to  him,  was 
not  given  absolutely  to  any  other  for  life.  No- 
thing was  given  him  more,  only  the  nomination 
and  declaration  of  a  successor,  which  must  be 
according  to  law.  So  says  the  Petition  and 
Advice.  This  nomination  must  first  appear  be- 
fore we  can  say  this  gentleman  is  the  undoubt- 
ed Protector.  Had  1  thought  this  had  been 
said  before,  I  should  have  spared  both  you  and 
myself 

*'  That  which  is  now  brought  in,  the  bill  of 
recognition,  \ake8  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
one  in  possession  of  the  Protectorship ;  for  il 
requires  that  you  acknowledge  his  right  and 


title,  not  that  we  should  ackiio«kd|6  to  par- 
son, and  then  inquire  what  isthisri^anitiilc. 
It  is  hard  we  should  be  put  upon  that  Irt  u 
know  what  this  right  and  title  is  that  ve  nut 
recognise.  But  it  seems  the  Parliannt  thai 
made  the  petition  and  advice,  they  gave  it,  ud 
we  must  acknowledge  it ! 

«*  If  he  hath  any  right,  it  must  be  by  one  of 
these  three  ways :  1.  Either  by  the  gnee  of 
God  and  by  God's  providence,  that  if  he  hath  a 
sword,  he  may  take  whatever  is  vithio  the 
reach  of  it,  and  thus  maintain  his  righL  1  Or 
as  the  son  oC  the  conqueror.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  conqueror  on  your  behalf,  but  never  of  j«ar- 
selvea  fit  for  you  to  recognise.  3.  Or,lailly, 
by  the  Petition  and  Advice.  Bat  that  canaot. 
be  urged  until  it  doth  appear  that  he  bath  it  a^ 
cording  to  that.  Yet  that  Is  only  a  Duminatioai 
which  hath  nothing  of  constitution  DDtfl  yos 
have  made  it.  He  must  come  to  yon  for  that 
I  appeal,  then,  if  this  has  not  deserved  three 
days'  debate.  Deserves  it  not  more  to  set  nab 
upon  it  1  May  it  not  deserve  a  grand  commit- 
tee, to  convince  one  another  in  love  and  Qiiitr- 

*'  Therefore  I  shall  move  that  this  bill  tDSj, 
upon  the  wholo  matter,  be  committed  to  a  giv^ 
committee,  where  reason  may  prevail. 

"It  is  not  a  sudden  recognition,  a  Boddc^ 
obtaining  of  the  first  steps,  that  will  direct  «* 
fairly  into  the  room.    It  must  be  on  an  **•' 
shaken  foundation  that  you  can  ever  hope.Jr 
maintain  it  against  the  old  line.    If  you  he  "•■'^ 
ed  to  resort  to  the  old  govemmcfUt  you  «r« 
many  steps  from  the  old  family.     Th«t  wilC-*  ^ 
TOO  Hard  for  you  ip  that  oovbbrkesit  bi 

8T0RKD. 

"  Instead  of  the  son  of  a  conqueror  by  bsT^ 
make  him  a  sun  by  adootion.  Take  him  into  ]^^ 
own  family,  and  make  him  such  a  one  as 
great  One  shall  direct  you.  When  the  arm^  " 
that  they  arc  yours,  they  icill  be  pbotbctbo^ 
you. 

*♦  I  would  have  all  names  of  secUries  l^ 
aside,  and  righteousness  go  forward.  Let  fi^ 
and  extortions  be  looked  into,  which  make  P 
laws  themselves  your  oppressors.  I  hare  ^ 
charged  my  conscience,  and  look  on  it  ai^ 
special  testimony  of  God's  providence  thafr' 
am  here  to  speak  this  before  you.'* 

Vane's  retirement  had  not  impaired  liis  poT ' 
crs !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine,  from  this  oui 
line,  a  speech  more  able  in  itself,  or  bett»^ 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  position  of  tk) 
speaker ;  yet  history  still  excludes  such  qnecf 
es  from  her  consideration  in  treating  of  th: 
questions  they  refer  to.*  , 

The  Republicans  were  beaten,  however,  npa 
the  extreme  question,  and,  it  being  resolved  i 
have  the  government  vested  in  a  **  smgte  pei 
son,*'  Vane  was  driven  to  make  the  hardei 
fight  he  could  for  an  extreme  limitation  of  hi 
power.  On  the  18th  of  February  he  addrene 
the  House  on  this  point. 

"  I  would  have  the  nature  of  the  thing  opei 
ed  at  little,  that  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  tb 
farther  debate.  I  shall  ofier  you  my  thonghl 
preparatively.  You  are  now  boundinjj^the  cm 
magistrate. 


*  This,  and  the  other  muterly  •flbrts  of  Vana  I  ahi 
■hnrtly  qaote,  wera  pabliihod  wbia%  Una  jwmn  ago  f«  **  Ba 
ton**  iNaiy,"  bj  Mr.  Tawill  Ratt.    Thmy  hava  not  bam  m 
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*<  The  office  or  chief  magistrate  hath  some- 
thing in  it  essential,  and  which  must  be  invio> 
lahty  kept  for  him  for  the  necessary  preserva<! 
tion  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

**  But  it  hath  also  something  superfluous,  and 
Tery  chargeable.  Such  as  are :  1.  A  thing  call- 
ed kingly  power,  which  implies  the  whole  affair 
of  monarchy  and  prerogative,  which  are  great 
oecasions  of  vain  expenses  and  waste  all  the  na- 
tion over.  Lay  cuide  this  state  of  kingly  power, 
ttnd  keep  your  chief  magistrate.  2.  The  poWer 
of  the  cnief  magistrate  as  to  the  negative  voice. 
The  denying  it  by  you  to  the  chief  magistrate 
as  by  the  law  of  the  nation  now  set  up  is  flt 
and  requisite.  When  ail  these  things  are  in  our 
power,  must  we  dispute  it  over  again  between  the 
people  and  the  ckief  magistrate  1 

"  The  chief  magistrate  pretends  to  a  power, 
'  not  only  of  executing  laws,  but  to  enact  laws  ; 
whereas  it  is  the  right  of  all  to  bind  themselves, 
and  to  make  those  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
be  ruled.  If  corporations,  or  any  society  of 
men,  have  a  right  to  make  by-laws,  surely  much 
more  hath  this  House,  which  is  the  represonta- 
tiTe  of  the  body  of  the  nation.  If  the  interest 
of  the  whole  nation  should  lie  at  one  man's 
door,  it  were  worse  than  in  the  meanest  cor- 
poration, especially  to  serve  a  single  person,  or 
the  interest  of  a  few  courtiers  or  flatterers. 

"Thus  it  should  be,  that  he  should  not 
deny  what  you  find  to  be  for  your  good.  This 
oar  laws  have  declared  that  the  single  person 
ought  to  grant :  leges  quas  vulgus  elegerit.  It 
was  urged  by  Lord  Fiennes,  who  drew  the  dec- 
laration, that  it  was  undeniable  that  the  king 
■faould  not  deny  laws. 

**  This,  therefore,  is  of  so  great  concernment, 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  coi\^ti- 
tution  of  the  nation.  It  was  before^^though, 
if  it  were  not,  it  is  now — in  your  power.  Great 
weight  was  laid  upon  it  in  all  propositions  of 
peace,  and  so  much  weight  depends  upon  it  as 
in  the  proportion  of  restraining  or  binding  of 
power  it  ought  to  be  a  principal  ingredient. 
The  chief  magistrate  may  do  well  without  it. 

"  On  the  other  side,  /  would  have  him  possess 
mli  things  needful  to  his  acting  for  the  pfoplc ;  all 
tke  power  to  draw  in  the  public  spirits  of  the  nation 
to  a  public  interest ;  but  nnt  power  to  do  them  or  you 
mny  hurt.  This  is  to  make  him  more'  like  God  him- 
aeijft  who  can  do  none.  Flatterers  will  tell  him 
Biherwise ;  but  they  that  toish  his  safety  and  honour 
will  agree  that  he  shall  have  power  to  do  everything 
thai  is  good,  and  nothing  that  is  hurtful.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  so  to  bind  him  as  he  may  grow 
up  with  the  public  interest. 

"  It  was  oflered  that  the  militia  and  negative 
Toiee  be  included  in  the  vote  of  your  chief 
magistrate.  Then  it  was  answered  that  the 
pevioaa  vote  provided  that  nothing  should  be 
mnding.  It  was  then  allowed  the  reason.  Why 
is  that  reason  denied  now  1  That  Parliament 
that  made  the  other  House  surely  had  the  legis- 
lative. They  must  either  own  that  the  legisla- 
tive power  was  in  that  House,  else  nothing 
paMed  to  them.  If  it  stand  not  on  that  Con- 
atitntion,  then  it  must  stand  on  the  old  Con- 
st itutien. 

*«  I  shall  clear  it  that  we  are  going  to  settle 
that  which  is  fallacious.  It  will  strip  you  at 
ane  time  and  at  one  breath.    You  make  void 


all  your  former  ezpresaions,  which  to  rae  is  a« 
clear  as  day.  If  they  can  do  none  of  those 
things  till  they  have  set  up  a  co-ordinate  power, 
then  you  can  pass  nothing  here,  but  must  have 
their  concurrence.  Pass  this,  and  you  will 
have  that  brought  in  upon  you  from  the  other 
House,  that  will  confirm  the  single  person  in  all 
things  that  concern  him,  and  so  your  own  lib- 
erties are  left  at  loose.  If  you  haioe  a  mtTuf  to 
do  aught  for  the  veoplct  do  it  clearly.  Pronounce 
your  judgment,  that  the  chief  magistrate  shall  have 
no  negative  upon  the  people  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment. Do  this,  else  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  have  no  fruit  of  your  debatCt  and  that 
you  tntend  nothing  for  the  people.^* 

The  people — stdl  the  people !  for  them  he 
had  struggled  his  whole  life  through,  and  still 
his  hopes  and  objects  were  fixed  alone  on  them. 

The  next  eflfurt  Vane  made  against  Richard 
was  aimed  at  him  through  his  administration. 
On  February  21,  Secretary  Thurloe  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  derails  connect- 
ed with  the  war,  and  asked  the  immediate 
sanction  of  the  House  to  the  preparation  of 
such  shipping  and  forces  as  might  be  necessary 
to  promote  the  success  of  a  mediation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
relation  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  to  the  command 
of  the  Sound,  wherein  Sweden  was  to  be  as- 
sisted by  England,  and  Denmark  by  the  Dutch. 
Upon  this  proposition,  very  peremptorily  urged, 
Vane  rose  and  said, 

**  I  am  yet  perplexed  in  my  thoughts ;  there- 
fore /  shall  only  mind  you  of  the  old  order  in  Par- 
liamejit.  Upon  such  reports  as  this,  or  letters,  or 
messages  from  the  king,  we  never  looked  upon 
them  the  same  day,  but  had  a  jealousy  and  suspi- ' 
don  of  some  court  design  in  them,  to  engage  us  in 
such  rash  designs  before  we  knew  where  we  were. 

**  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  such  thing  now, 
but  it  looks  like  some  such  thing.  I  told  you, 
at  first,  that  I  feared  matter  of  money  was  our 
chief  concern.  I  fear  still  the  same  thing  is 
now  intended,  in  that  we  must  not  have  leave 
to  sleep  so  much  as  one  night  upon  it.  We 
must  give  a  million  of  money  by  a  side  wind  ! 
Sure  we  must  find  out  this  money,  and  yet  we 
must  not  sleep  upon  it !  I  dare  not  think  of 
the  sad  consequence  of  this,  unless  your  wis- 
doms will  disintricate  you  in  it. 

*'  It  hath  been  the  great  wisdom  of  princes, 
that  heretofore  have  had  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  see  not  at  first  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  things,  to  make  a  war,  and  then 
presently  to  make  a  peace,  and  then  put  up  the 
money  that  was  given  them  towards  the  pretended 
war.  I  do  not  say  such  things  are  now,  but  I 
desire  we  may  sleep  upon  this  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"  I  perceive  many  things  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed, of  which  I  am  not  yet  fully  satisfied :  1. 
That  the  King  of  Denmark  must  be  dispos- 
sessed. 2.  That  we  must  fit  ourselves  to  take 
possession  of  some  part  of  it,  like  birds  of  prey. 
3.  l*hat  Holland  is  your  enemy  already. 

"  If  it  be  our  interest  that  Sweden  should  be 
emperor  of  the  Baltic  Seas,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  understand  how. 

*'  France  may,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  engage 
us  in  this  quarrel ;  and  when  we  awe  engag^,  he 
will  be  as  Jit  to  bridge  over  somebody  else  as  any 
other.    I  move  for  Thursday  or  Fnday." 
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The  goTernment  were  here  assailed  in  a 
weak  point,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  gire 
way.  Three  days  after  Vane  again  spoke  to 
the  same  question,  in  answer  to  Thurloe.  He 
insisted  on  a  series  of  gross  errors  that  had 
been  committed,  in  promoting  peace  with  Hoi- 
land  instead  of  war,  in  stirring  up  war  with 
Spain  instead  of  settling  peace,  and  in  flinging 
English  influence  at  the  feet  of  the  most  de- 
spotic minister  of  Europe,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

^  We  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom.  Many  con- 
siderable things  have  been  oflfered  in  the  last 
matter  of  fact  by  Mr.  Secretary. 

**  What  is  declared  is  to  me  very  satisfactory. 
He  assures  us  there  is  no  engagement,  nothing 
of  any  private  treaty  between  us  and  the  Swede, 
that  he  knows  of.  But  may  there  not  be  an 
underhand,  secret  treaty,  that  be  knows  not  ofi 
1  have  heard  something  to  that  purpose,  and 
upon  very  good  intelligence,  that  there  is  an 
engagement. 

**lf  the  good  providence  of  God  had  not  in- 
terrupted it,  I  belieye  the  question  had  not  now 
been  to  have  been  decided  by  you.  The  fleet 
should  have  gone  long  since,  but  it  was  pre- 
vented ;  and  if  it  had  gone,  this  debate  had 
been  determined  before  this  time.  But  I  shall 
not  go  upon  that  ground,  but  only  upon  the 
grounds  that  are  oflTered,  and  suit  my  discourse 
to  that. 

"The  coalition  with  that  state,  the  Butch, 
if  it  had  been  well  pursued,  you  had  shut  out 
all  correspondency  with  the  Spanish  interest. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  see  through  it,  nor  to  un- 
derstand how  the  whole  style  of  managing  the 
peace  with  Holland,  and  war  with  Spain,  hath 
'been  agreeable  at  all  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
but  rather  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a  single 
person. 

*'  The  interest  then  used,  and  the  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  two  nations  to  a  coalKion, 
which  had  made  a  great  progress,  would  have 
drawn  oflT  the  States  wholly  from  the  Spanish 
interest,  which  now  mingles  much  in  their 
counsels  ;  and  if  that  had  been  then  followed 
home,  it  would  have  made  that  state  at  that 
time  wholly  yours.  If,  when  you  sent  ten 
thousand  men  to  Jamaica,  where  you  have  left 
your  dead  men  to  your  reproach,  you  had  sent 
the  same  fleet  to  the  Sound  and  fallen  upon 
the  Dutch,  that  would  have  done  your  business. 
You  might  have  been  a  great  way  in  Germany, 
and  have  made  an  emperor  there  yourself. 

**  That  which  increases  my  jealousy  is,  that 
I  see  this  aflTair  all  along  managed  but  to  sup- 
port the  interest  of  a  single  persony  and  not  for  the 
public  goody  the  people's  interest. 

"Our  counsels  have  been  mingled  with 
France,  and  taken  from  the  cardinal,  who  goeth 
upon  the  most  tyrannical  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  French  put  us  upon 
this  remote  design  ;  and  out  of  that  bow,  I 
doubt,  comes  this  shaft,  to  be  sent  into  the 
Sound.  Looks  not  this  like  a  principle  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  for  your  single  person  to  get  a 
fleet  into  his  hands  1 

"  I  know  no  reason  yon  have  to  send  a  fleet 
indefinitely,  implicitly  upon  this  design.  The 
Swede  is  absolute  possessor  of  both  sides  of 
the  Sound,  and  he  will  make  sure  of  the  pas- 
sage too,  if  yon  do  but  assist  him ;  and  when 
lie  hath  it,  he  must  either  give  it  you  by  new 


treaty,  or  you  must  take  it  ont  of  his  1 
force. 

"  When  one  half  was  in  the  Dane's  haada, 
and  the  other  in  the  Swede's,  it  was  then  beat 
for  us,  for  we  might  be  as  necessary  to  the 
Bane  aa  any  other.  And  now  France,  when 
they  see  an  opportunity,  can  easily  resent  for- 
mer injuries.  This  business  is  not  fit  to  be  eo 
openly  debated  ;  it  requires  more  secrecy. 

"  A  twofold  ribcessity  has  .been  thodgfat  of, 
and  is  put  upon  you :  1.  It  is  not  to  be  delayed 
till  to-morrow.  That  will  be  too  late.  Thia  ia 
the  very  nick  of  time,  and  they  pot  H  npon  you 
with  so  great  necessity,  that  all  other  KCfga- 
ments  must  receive  no  favour.  S.  Yon  must 
transmit  wholly  to  the  disposal  of  your  smgie 
verson  to  do  what  he  pleases.  There  is  nothing 
lost  in  the  preparations  of  the  fleet.  Your  offi- 
cers, I  believe,  are  all  commiasioned  upon  that 
presumption,  that  the  miljtia  is  already  in  him.  .< 
Naught  will  satisfy  unless  the  militia  be  grant- 
ed in  the  single  person  within  twenty-fonr  hoars. 

**  In  answer  to  the  objection :  1.  The  Tote 
will  not  seclude  us,  unless  the  disposal  be  in 
the  single  person,  and  by  that  you  give  away 
implicitly  the  power  of  the  militia  before  yon 
have  asserted  your  own  right  or  taken  it  upon 
yourselves.  Oh  !  but  you  make  the  single  per^ 
son  no  other  than  a  committee-man ! 

"Ye/,  though  loath  to  own  it,  lest  you  csaM  to  a 
comrMmwealth  agrnn,  so  dangerous,  nU  sp  wmeh 
as  advice  voUl  he  admitted  ! 

"2.  And  as  you  do  not  assert  your  right  in 
the  militia,  so  you  do  not  assert  your  interest, 
or  take  that  part  of  it  that  belongs  to  you  in  the 
very  business  before  you.  You  most  hsTe  the 
persons*  names  brought  in  to  yon  to  be  a|^ 
proved.  It  is  told  you.  you  are  not  able  here 
to  niake  or  manage  peace  or  war !  your  com- 
mander-in-chief must  do  it.  I  hope  yon  win 
express  your  interest  as  well  as  a  dedaration. 
Assert  the  practice  as  well  aa  the  right  of  the 
militia.  Be  assured  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  first,  of  those  persons  that 
you  send.  I  hope  you  will  have  an  able  < 
mander,  and  one  that  hath  given  good  I 
ny  of  his  good  aflfeotion  towards  yoa. 

**  3.  You  must  at  one  day  give  op  all  the  in- 
terest in  the  mihtia  upon  the  necessity  that  ia 
urged  upon  you ;  the  necessity  that  it  muat  be 
done  in  this  manner,  and  no  other  way. 

"  You  have  better  methods !  1.  Assert  yoor 
militia  to  be  in  you.  S.  Refer  it  to  year  oom- 
missioners  to  see  that  no  delay  be  in  it.  S. 
Have  your  officere  before  you,  and  approve  of 
them.  4.  Appoint  a  committee  of  your  own  to 
advise  about  disposing  of  this  to  the  moat  pab- 
lic  advantage.'* 

This  speech  produced  a  veij  great  efftet. 
Its  last  recommendations  in  especial  were  moat 
subtilely  and  eflTectively  aimed.  They  revired 
the  old  disputes  between  the  Long  Parliament 
and  Charies,  which.bad  so  many  significant  as- 
sociations connected  with  them,  and  broofbt 
back  in  i^s  full  force  the  startling  qnestioo  be 
had  put  to  them  in  his  previous  speech  of  the 
9th  of  February,  **  Shall  wc  as  nNDaa-aoiLBBaa 
TO  lUPaKiiB  Stuabt  V*  S!tM  we  lay  the  fbnod- 
ation  of  a  system  that  must  bring  a  •*  Cbailes 
the  Second"  back  to  us  sooner  or  later  1 

Some  days  after  this,  on  the  1st  ^  Marcht 
1868,  we  accordingly  find  the  okl  diaputa  upon 


SIR  HENRY  VANE. 


asT 


^Sie   Boarce  of  Richard*8  power,  the  famons 

•-  Petition  and  Advice"  to  bind  the  present  Par- 

EmameDt,  and  the  propriety  of  admitting  of  the 

"Kitle  of  the  "other  House"  (as  the  miserable 

embly  of  Lords  was  contemptuously  called), 

_  im  in  discussion.    Vane's  speech  ran  thus : 

*'  The  more  I  consider  this,  the  more  difficul- 

•«y  I  meet  with.    I  have  my  eye  upon  the  Peti- 

^mion  and  Advice ;  and  if  you  consider  how  things 

are  left,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Protector, 

l>y  ihat  Petition  and  Advice,  I  am  sure,  unless 

;ou  shut  yonr  eyes,  you  iii«y  see  thai  you  are  the 

-umdembud  legifUtite  power  of  the  nation,  even  hy 

tkti  Constiiuium  by  which  you  are  calledy  and  the 

Protetior  kinuetf  proclaimed. 

"  1.  You  know,  when  the  Recognition  was; 
pressed,  how  much  it  was  urged  that  the  Pro-  { 
tector  should  be  made  out  to  be  so,  according 
to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  namely,  by  due  nom- 
ination, which  hath  never  been  done  unto  this 
day.  The  declaration  of  bis  highness  appears 
not' 

**  Admit  that  he  was  duly  nominated  himself ; 
yet  there  is  no  power  in  that  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice for  this  Protector  to  nominate  another 
House :  and  that  power  in  him  is  defective,  be- 
cause it  was  singly  given  to  the  late  Protector. 
*I  would  have  you  first  examine  whether 


gave  way  to  greater  passion,  and  even  fierce- 
ness of  manner,  than  he  had  ever  shown  before. 
The  terrible  intensity  of  every  word  in  thia 
speech  is  truly  astonishing. 

»•!  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  late. 
Could  I  satisfy  myself  with  these  grounds  that 
have  been  offered,  I  should  not  trouble  you. 

"  If  you  past  in  the  negatiwy  all  the  power  w 
here.  If  the  contrary,  I  dare  say  then  all  the  pow- 
er it  gone  hence. 

**  I  conceive,  in  passing  this  in  the  negative, 
you  do  bring  ail  power  into  this  House,  but  not 
into  that  way  of  a  commonwealth. 

"  When  the  power  of  king  or  Houte  of  Lords  is 
nuHed  down  into  thit  Houte,  it  is  in  the  people  hy 
the  law  of  nature  and  reason.  Death,  and  tract 
of  time,  may  melt  it  and  bring  it  down,  but  this 
shall  never  die.  Where  is  then  the  anarchy,  the 
sneaking  oligarchy  f 

••  The  representative  body  never  dies,  who- 
ever die.  Provision  is  made  for  it.  By  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  coald  have  come  together 
if  there  had  been  no  protector  de  facto.  You 
are  erer  thus. 

**  You  have  voted  a  protector  de  facto,  and 
put  it  in  a  way  of  a  bill,  to  put  it  de  jure,  and  I 
hear  no  arguments  now  againtt  it ! 

The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  Peti- 


those  now  sitting  have  any  foundation,  as  now ,  tion  and  Advice  shall  be  a  law,  but  whether  it 
calle^l,  by  that  law ;  there  will  be  no  cause  of  I  shall  be  so  far  as  it  is  argued  to  be  a  law  ;  or 
complaint  against  you  by  keeping  to  that  rule,    whether  it  be  not  a  lame  law,  to  bring  in  king, 

"  /  underttand  not  that  objection  that  we  are   Lords,  and  Commons,  insensibly. 
sinew-shrunk  and  manacled,  and  cannot  proceed ;       *'  It  was  told  you  by  Mr.  Attorney,  of  the 
that  we  can  effect  nothing  unless  we  transact '  duchy,  that  this  was  a  restitution.     But  it  is 
with  these  men.    You  have  as  much  power  to  not  told  you  how  the  power  came  into  the  hands 


make  a  House  of  Lords  with  the  concurrence 
of  tbe  Protector  aa  the  last  Parliament  had. 

«*  I  thought  you  would  have  gone  to  clear  the 
righu  and  hberties  of  the  people,  and  to  have 


of  your  old  servants,  that  turned  you  out  of 
doors. 

**  As  to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  they  decla- 
red here  that  it  was  made  elsewhere ;  and  they 


passed  that  between  yon  and  his  highness, '  gave  you  no  more  than  they  thought  fit — a  mere 


without  owning  the  other  House 

**  Sir,  we  have  as  much  power  as  those  that 
made  the  Petition  and  Advice.  //  t>  but  the 
using  of  the  just  power.  We  are  wandering  and 
caanot  find  the  door,  so  great  and  wilful  blind- 
neia  is  upon  os.  It  has  pleased  God  to  con- 
fouad  08  in  our  debates,  that  we  cannot,  in  a 
iliird,  come  to  a  question,  because  we  wander 
from  our  Constitution. 

^  Cannot  we  despatch  the  business  of  this 
Pariiament,  and  leave  the  other  House  alone 
till  next  Parliament  1  Why  may  it  not  be  left 
till  then!  Keep  but  true  to  the  things  you 
have  already.  I  know  not  how  we  are  limited. 
Ditcourse  abroad  says  your  vote  is  with  them. 
Htne  tt  comes,  I  know  not ! 

**  It  will  be  told  you  next  that  a  House  of 
Ciiomions  is  unnecessary,  and  out  of  your  mina 
the  Seventy  aball  be  built  up !  Consider  clear- 
ly whether  thia  Houae  now  sitting  have  any 
fooadation,  by  thia  calling,  to  sit  upon  the  Pe- 
titioB  and  Advice.  If  they  have  not,  I  think 
you  are  aa  fit  to  advise  about  calling  them  aa 
tbe  council  that  called  them." 

Six  days  later,  these  questions  assumed  a 
Bore  serious  shape,  and  a  very  long  and  ardu- 
001  debate  was  taken  on  the  question  of  recog- 
nising this  House  of  Lords,  which  Secretary 
Tkarioe,  with  amazing  assurance,  urged  was 
as  mnch  entitled  to  existence  under  the  "  Peti- 
tion and  Advice"  as  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  protectorate.    This  called  up  Vane,  who 


show ! 

*'  A  new  family ;  one  peer  in  the  room  of  anoth- 
er ;  and  here's  face  about  again  ! 

**  Consider  the  fate  of  that  king.  I  wonder  to 
hear  arguments  of  force  used. 

*'  If  you  pass  this,  you  pass  all.  The  question 
is  as  catching  as  that  of  the  French  king. 
When  I  consider  how  comprehensive  this 
question  is,  I  wonder  how  it  should  be  thought 
to  pass  in  the  affirmative. 

"  1.  You  admit  this  *  House*  to  be  a  rightful 
house,  upon  the  same  rightful  foot  with  your- 
self You  admit  them  to  be  fit  and  meet  per- 
sons,  and  that  this  is  for  the  good  of  the  pe<iple. 
2.  You  set  up  a  means  to  pervetuate  an  arbitrary 
power  over  you,  to  lay  yourselves  aside,  and  make 
you  forever  useless— I  may  say  odious  forever  ! 

*«Vou  settle  £130,000  per  annum,  such  as 
never  was  done.  You  have  granted  the  excise 
and  customs  forever,  and  fanned  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  people  cry  out  their  gov- 
emors  are  very  unnatural  The  people  would 
never  part  with  customa.  Yon  can  relieve  no 
grievances. 

**  Formerly  you  might  have  gone  alone.  Pos- 
session—you see  bow  far  it  goes. 

**  The  sore  is,  they  are  afraid  that  you  should 
go  alone  to  hia  highneas  and  complain  of  hia 
sneaking  counsellors ! 

••  God  is  almighty  ! 

«*  Will  not  you  trust  him  with  the  consequen- 
ces ?    He  that  has  u  nseltltd  a  monarchy  of  to  manjf 
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descent*  in  peaceable  timet,  and  brought  you  to  the 
top  of  your  liberties,  though  he  drive  you  back  for 
a  while  into  the  vnldernese,  he  wiU  bring  you  back. 
He  is  a  wiser  workman  than  to  reject  his  own 
work. 

**Go  you  on  to  advise  with  his  highness. 
Advise  Aim,  in  Aif  tender  yeatSy  of  the  mal-admin- 
istration  !  I  knoW  no  hinderance  but  you  may 
transact  with  his  highness  alone,  and  agree  of 
*  another  House'  in  the  best  way  for  the  good 
of  the  nation." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  so  great,  that 
upon  an  actual  division  of  the  English  members 
it  is  thought  the  Republicans  must  have  won 
the  day.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  nominees  of  the 
crown  once  more  turned  the  balance  against 
them.  I 

Against  these  nominees  Vane  now  directed  | 
his  assaults.    On  the  9th  of  March  he  startled 


the  House  by  telling  them  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances they  were  no  House,   and  that 
**  they  had  been  out  of  order  ever  since  they 
.  sat."    Upon  a  point  of  order  he  rose  and  said, 

•*  I  could  not  attend  you  yesterday  in  your 
ffreat  debate.  If  I  understand  anything  of  or- 
der, you  have  been  out  of  order  ever  since  you 
sat.  Till  this  was  cleared,  you  ought  to  have 
done  naught  but  choose  your  speaker. 

"  It  arises  thus  to  me.  As  your  question  was 
last  Parliament  whether  you  would  keep  out  so 
many  members  as  that  those  that  were  in  might 
make  the  Petition  and  Advice,  now  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  you  shall  take  in  so  many  as 
are  not  members  that  may  confirm  it.  You  pro- 
pose to  transact  with  those  persons  here  that 
have  no  foundation,  that  you  may  transact  with 
persons  that  have  no  law  to  be  another  House. 
By  this  means  you  have  subverted  your  own 
foundation.  Your  wisdom  will  be  concerned  in 
it  to  part  with  a  prize  in  your  hands  that  you 
know  not  how  to  manage.  Again,  it  must  be 
considered  that  they  should  withdraw  while 
this  debate  is  afoot.  Otherwise  they  will  hang 
upon  you  perpetually  as  a  negative.  As  you 
lay  your  foundation,  so  will  the  weight  of  it  be. 
You  will  look  for  peace,  and  have  none. 

"  The  vote  for  the  single  person  passed  with 
the  greatest  unanimity  that  ever  was.  When 
a  man  is  asleep,  he  finds  n6  hunger  till  he  wake. 
/  doubt  the  people  of  England  will  be  hungry  when 
they  awake  ! 

"  A  greater  imposition  never  was  by  a  single 
person  upon  a  Parliament,  to  put  60  votes  upon 
you.  By  this  means,  it  shall  be  brought  upon 
you  insensibly  to  vote  by  Scotch  and  Irish  mem- 
bers, to  enforce  all  your  votes  hereafter." 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  surpassing  in- 
fluence of  Vane  and  the  party  he  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  this  House,  that  notwithstanding  even 
these  nominees,  and  all  the  scandalous  re- 
sources which  had  been  employed  to  influence 
the  elections,  the  Republicans  actually  managed 
in  the  end  to  achieve  a  majority  upon  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  "  undoubted"  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Protector's  title. 

The  last  speech  I  shall  notice  in  Burton's 
Diary  of  this  Parliament  attests  Vane's  impar- 
tial justice  and  hnmanity.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  to  the  House'  on  the  part  of  seventy 
persons,  Royalist  prisoners,  who  had  some 
years  before  been  sent  to  Barbadocs.  It  ap- 
pears that  when  they  arrived,  after  much  ill- 


treatment,  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  tfaef 
were  sold  in  the  public  market.  It  was  alleged, 
however,*in  answer  to  the  petition,  by  some  of 
the  Protector's  party,  that  their  slavery  was 
limited  to  five  years,  and  that  a  distinction  was 
made  in  favour  of  their  condition  above  that  of 
the  negroes  who  worked  in  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  sugar.  These  face-making 
friends  of  liberty  protested,  besides,  that  these 
men  had  basely  resisted  the  cause  of  the  right 
faith,  and  Reserved  extreme  punishment.  Most 
admirably  did  Vane  answer  them.  A  better  re- 
tort was  never  made,  nor  was  ever  the  distinc- 
tion between  hostilities,  public  and  private,  or 
between  sincere  enemies  and  false  friends, 
mare  exquisitely  given.  The  allusion  from 
Lucretius,  at  the  close,  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  whole. 
**  I  do  not  look  on  this  business  as  a  csTalier- 


ish  business,  but  as  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
liberty  of  the  freeborn  people  of  England. 

*'  To  be  used  In  this  barbarous  manner,  pat 
under  hatches,  to  see  no  light  till  they  came 
thittier,  and  sold  there  for  £100 — such  was  the 
case  of  this  Thomas ! 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  old  cause  so  leell  reaent" 
ed ;  that  we  have  a  sense  and  loathing  of  the  tyran- 
nyt  of  the  late  king^  and  of  all  that  tread  in  kiw 
steps,  to  impose  on  liberty  and  property  f  As  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  any  discouragement  upon 
the  Cavaliers,  so  I  should  be  glad  to  sec  any  dis- 
couragement and  indignation  of  yours  against  »urh 
persons  a*  tread  in  Charles  StuarCs  steps,  tcho' 
ever  they  he.  The  end  of  the  major-generals 
was  good  as  to  keeping  down  that  party,  but 
the  precedent  was  dangerous. 

"Let  us  not  be  led  away.  Whenever  the 
tables  turn,  the  same  will  be  imposed  upon  yuur 
best  men  that  is  now  designed  to  the  worst. 
There  is  a  fallacy  and  subtlety  on  both  hands. 
I  would  have  you  be  as  vigilant  against  that 
party  as  you  can ;  but  if  you  find  tlie  liberty  and 
property  of  the  people  of  England  thus  violated, 
take  occasion  from  these  ill  precedents  to  make 
good  laws. 

*'  That  which  makes  me  late  the  Cavaliers  is 
their  cause f  and  when  I  see  others  hale  their  caustf 
I  shall  believe  them  that  they  hale  their  persons. 
I  detest  and  abhor  them  as  much  as  any.  Let 
us  not  have  new  Cavaliers  and  old.  Lei  us 
hate  it  in  those  that  tread  in  their  steps  as  well  as 
in  themselves.  Be  not  cozened  by  popularity  on 
the  one  hand,  in  complaints  of  this  nature,  noron 
the  other  hand  swallow  up  your  liberties  and 
properties.  Do  not  that  which  is  bonum  only, 
but  bone." 

An  extraordinary  party,  meanwhile,  had  been 
formed  without  the  doors  of  the  House.  It 
was  supposed,  by  a  large  class  of  the  more  lib- 
eral section  of  Cromwell's  officers,  that  Vane's 
objecto  might  at  last  prevail,  such  was  the  ir- 
resistible power  and  energy  with  which,  onsub- 
dued  and  unrelaxing,  he  atfll  urged  them  for- 
ward. They  now  suddenly  resolved  upon  the 
policy  of  hastening  their  achievement  by  fbreiog 
a  dissolution  of  the  present  corrupt  House ;  and 
a  petition  had  accordingly  been  prepared  by 
these  men,  and  was  forwarded  through  the 
hands  of  Fleetwood,  the  young  Protector's 
brother-in-law,  and  Desborough,  his  uncle,  to 
Richard,  requesting  him  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment.  Richard,  in  alarm,  accordingly  despatch- 
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aso 


«d  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  as  he  was  bidden,  to 
dissolve  the  Houses;  but,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  design,  the  House  of  Commons 
determined  not  to  be  dissolved,  ordered  their 
doors  to  be  closed,  and  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  black  rod  to  be  refused  the  permission  of 
entry.  Some  of  the  members  abruptly  quitted 
the  House.  It  was  voted  that  the  fugitives 
should  be  called  back,  and  that  no  member 
should  henceforth  quit  his  place  without  leave. 
The  Protector's  summons  to  attend  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  not  obeyed  ;  and  while  the 
usher  unsuccessfully  pressed  for  admittance,  it 
is  said*  that  Vane,  resolved  to  use  even  this  last 
opportunity  of  bringing  Richard  into  contempt, 
rose,  and  addressed  the  speaker  in  these  words  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — Among  all  the  people  of  the 
universe,  I  know  none  who  have  shown  so 
much  eeal  for  the  liberty  of  their  country  as  the 
English  at  this  time  have  done  :  they  have,  by 
the  help  of  divine  Providence,  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  have  made  themselves  free.  We 
have  driven  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  at  the  expense  of  much 
Wood  and  treasure,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  hered- 
itary liberty,  after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  kingship  ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  among  us 
who  could  have  imagined  that  any  person  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  dare  to  attempt  the  ravishing 
from  us  that  freedom,  which  cost  us  so  much 
blood  and  so  much  labour.  But  so  it  happens, 
I  know  not  by  what  misfortune,  we  are  fallen 
into  the  error  of  those  who  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror Titus  to  make  room  for  Domitian,  who 
made  away  Augustus  that  they  might  have 
Tiberius,  and  changed  Claudius  for  Nero.  1 
am  sensible  these  examples  arc  foreign  from 
my  subject,  since  the  Romans  in  those  days 
were  buried  in  lewdness  and  luxury,  whereas 
the  people  of  England  are  now  renowned  all 
over  the  world  for  their  great  virtue  and  disci- 
pline, and  yet  suffer  an  idiot  without  courage, 
without  sense,  nay,  without  ambition,  to  have 
dominion  in  a  country  of  liberty  !  One  could 
bear  a  little  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  though,  con- 
trary to  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Parliament, 
contrary  to  his  duty  to  the  public,  contrary  to 
the  respect  he  owed  that  venerable  body  from 
whom  he  received  his  authority,  he  usurped 
the  government.  His  merit  was  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  our  judgments,  our  passions,  might 
be  blinded  by  it.  He  made  his  way  to  empire 
by  the  most  illustrious  actions ;  he  had  under 
his  command  an  army  that  had  made  him  a 
conqueror,  and  a  people  that  had  made  him 
their  general.  But  as  for  Richard  Cromwell 
his  son,  who  is  he  ?  what  are  his  titles  ?  We 
bave  seen  that  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side  ;  but 
did  he  ever  draw  it  1  And,  what  is  of  more 
importance  in  this  case,  is  he  fit  to  get  obedi- 
ence from  a  mighty  nation,  who  could  never 
make  a  footman  obey  him !  Yet  we  must  rec- 
ognise this  man  as  our  king,  under  the  style  of 
Protector !  a  man  without  birth,  without  comr- 
age,  without  conduct.  For  my  part,  I  declare, 
air,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  made  such  a 
man  my  master." 

Richard  Cromwell  never  appeared  in  public 
•gain.    The  government  continued  fur  a  short 

*  By  the  aothora  uf  the  Biographia  Brittanica,  Oldmixim, 
Mad  otn«r«.  The  ipeech  it  not  in  Burttm.  because  that  di- 
ary abruptly  closet  bafora  the  day  lo  questiou. 
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time  to  be  administered  in  his  name,  but  he     '^' 
was  himself  "null  and  void." 

After  his  formal  abdication,  which  speedily 
followed,  an  open  coalition  was  announced  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  more  liberal 
division  of  officers,  by  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  Vane  and  Fleetwood.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  resuscitation  of  the  fa- 
mous Jjong  Parliament,  and  tiie  administration 
of  "the  government,  for  a  short  period,  on  Re- 
publican principles.  But  for  many  reasons, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  the  cause 
was  soon  found  hopeless.  Upon  the  subse- 
quent rupture  between  the  Parliament  and  t)ie 
officers,  Vane  adhered  to  the  latter,  as  the  last 
resource  against  Monk  in  favour  of  a  republic, 
accepted  a  commission,*  and  was  ultimately, 
when  that  inextinguishable  Parliament  revived 
itself  again,  carried  under  arrest  for  it  into  his 
seat  in  Lincolnshire.  This  adhesion  to  the 
officers  has  nevertheless  been  truly  called  "one 
of  those  acts  which  prove  Vane  a  sagacious  and 
sound  politician."  He  saw  that  the  Common- 
wealth could  be  saved  only  by  union  with  the 
army.  He  detected  earlier  than  any  other  the 
designs  of  Monk,  but  strove  in  vain  to  collect 
materials  for  their  overthrow.  Hazlerig  and 
his  silly  associates  of  the  Long  Parliament  were 
meanwhile  in  process  of  cajolement  to  their 
heart's  content.  Vane  stayed  at  Belleau,  now 
confident  of  the  worst ;  and  never  at  any  time 
had  Oliver  Cromwell's  despotism  struck  him  so 
with  anger  or  with  shame,  as  when  he  now  re- 
flected on  that  state  of  indifference  to  liberty 
into  which  it  had  brought  his  countrymen. 

I  will  rapidly  sketch  the  general  features  of 
his  conduct  before  his  arresf,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  "  Restoration."  During  his  adhesion  to 
the  officers,  he  was  appointed  onp  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  to  whom  the  supreme  and  en- 
tire power  of  the  country  was  intrusted,  until 
Parliament  could  make  farther  arrangements. 
The  authority  of  this  committee  was  to  con- 
tinue only  for  eight  days.  A  council  of  state 
was  subsequently  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  i:3th 
of  May  he  was  nominated  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  also,  at  that  time,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  council,  to  whom  the  whole  mil- 
itary and  naval  force  of  the  country  was  com- 
mitted, with  power  to  make  all  appointments  in 
each  branch  of  the  service.  Soon  aflerward  a 
special  commission  was  formed  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  was  placed 
at  its  head.  lo  September,  1659,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  council,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  every  important  trust,  as  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  committees  of  safety,  and  other  execu- 
tive and  h  gislative  committees.  Upon  one  of 
the  latter  committees,  he  discharged  his  last 
noble  effott  for  the  great  cause  his  life  had  been 


*  Thii  was  made  matter  of  charfre  against  him  ou  hie 
trial.  He  observed  upon  it  thue :  "  That  which  remain*  of 
farther  charge  yet  to  me  it  the  busdnesa  of  a  regiment,  an 
employment  which  I  can  in  truth  affirm  mine  own  inclina- 
tions, nature,  and  breeding  little  fitted  me  for,  and  which 
was  intended  only  as  honorary  and  titular,  with  relation  to 
Tolunteers  who,  by  their  application  to  the  council  of  vtate, 
in  a  time  of  great  commntinns,  did  propound  their  own  offi- 
cers, and,  without  any  seeking  of  mine,  or  my  considering 
any  farther  of  it  than  as  the  use  of  my  name,  did,  among 
others,  nominate  me  for  a  colonel,  which  the  council  of  slate 
approved,  granting  commissions  to  myself  and  all  other  offi- 
cers relating  thereunto ;  and  the  Pnrliament  confirmed  my 
said  commission  upon  report  thereof  made  to  them." 
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devoted  to,  by  reporting  a  bill  Tor  the  future 
and  permanent  settlement  of  the  government, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  heads : 

"  1.  That  the  supreme  power,  delegated  by 
the  people  to  their  trustees,  ought  to  be  in  some 
fundamentals  not  dispensed  with  ;'*  that  is,  that 
a  CoKSTiTOTioir  ought  to  be  drawn  up  and  es- 
tablished, specifying  the  principles  by  which 
the  successive  *' trustees,"  or  representatives 
assembled  under  it,  should  be  guided  and  re- 
strained in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
clearly  stating  those  particulars  in  which  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  legislate  or  act.  2. 
One  point,  which  was  to  be  determined  and 
fixed  m  this  Constitution,  so  that  no  legislative 
power  should  ever  be  able  to  alter  or  move  it, 
was  this :  "  That  it  is  destructive  to  the  peo- 
ple's liberties  (to  which,  by  God's  blessing,  they 
are  fully  restored)  to  admit  any  earthly  king,  or 
single  person,  to  the  legislative  or  executive 
power  over  this  nation."  3.  The  only  other 
principle  reported  as  fundamental,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  very  basis  of  the  Constitution, 
was  this :  "  That  the  supreme  power  is  not  in- 
trusted to  the  people's  trustees,  to  erect  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  worship,  so  as  to  exercise 
compulsion  therein." 

Such  services  as  these,  however,  were  past 
forever,  for  the  people  were  now  drunk  with 
the  orgies  of  the  **  Restoration."  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  this  event.  Vane  left  his  seat  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  came  up  to  a  favourite  resi- 
dence he  had  at  Hampstead,  near  London.* 
He  was  not  **  conscious  of  having  done  any- 
thing in  relation  to  public  affairs  for  which  he 
could  not  willingly  and  cheerfully  suffer."  He 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  trial  or  death  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  new  king  had  graciously 
promised  a  wide  and  merciful  indemnity.  But 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  1660,  he  was  arrested 
at  Han^tead  and  flung  into  the  Tower. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  the  author  of  this  meas- 
ure. A  glance  at  the  proceedings  by  which 
Vane  was  excepted  from  the  indemnity  shows 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Long  de- 
bates, and  many  conferences  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  had  taken  place  previ- 
ously to  the  passing  of  that  act.  The  House 
of  Commons  proposed  to  subject  to  capital  pun- 
ishments those  alone  who  had  been  immediately 
concerned  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  at  the  same  time  not  exempting  other  offend- 
ers from  penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  king 
himself,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Ix>rds  on 
the  subject  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  assured 
the  House  that  he  never  had  entertained  a 
thought  of  excepting  any  besides  those  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father, 
and  begged  them  not  to  exclude  others  from 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  This  mercy  and  indul- 
gence, the  king  said,  would  be  the  best  way  to 
bring  them  to  repentance,  and  the  safest  expe- 
dient to  prevent  future  mischief  The  House 
of  Lords,  however,  urged  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding Vane,  and  this  was  distinctly  on  Clar- 
endon's suggestion.  In  one  of  the  conferen- 
ces, the  "Lord-chancellor  Hyde"  advised  the 
exclusion  of  Vane  as  **  a  roan  of  mischievous 
activity."  The  Commons  opposed  this  for  some 
time.  At  length,  after  three  conferences,  they 
agreed  to  except  him,  on  a  suggestion  from  the 
*  Ludlow,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  111. 


lord'chaneellor  that  the  two  Houses  shmdipetitiom 
the  hng  to  spare  his  life.  A  petition  of  the  two 
Houses  was  accordingly  presented,  praying  the 
king,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  that  if  he 
should  be  attainted,  his  execution  might  be  re- 
mitted. The  king  received  the  petition  and 
granted  the  request.  Even  Bishop  Burnet  ad- 
mits the  king  gave  a  favourable  answer,  though 
m  general  words.  On  his  trial  Vane  pleaded 
the  royal  promise  in  his  defence,  and  the  fact 
of  such  a  promise  was  not  denied  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution.  The  promise  itself 
was  absolutely  read  in  the  court. 

During  these  debates  the  illustriona  prisoner 
had  been  moved  from  prison  to  prison,  and  was 
at  length  immured  in  a  solitary  castle  on  one 
of  the  isles  of  Scilly. 

Here  he  was  deliberately  kept  till  a  more 
pliant  Parliament  could  be  got  together  for  the 
purpoaes  of  his  murder.  It  is  not  a  harsh  ex- 
pression to  use  in  this  case.  From  the  moment 
of  the  restoration,  Charles  and  his  ehancelkv 
had  resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Vane.  They 
procured  his  exception  from  the  indemnity  act 
by  a  trick,  and  now  waited  till  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, more  slavish  and  more  zealous  for  roy- 
alty than  that  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
could  be  set  on  to  clamour  for  his  death. 

For  two  years,  necessary  to  the  com|detion 
of  this  diabolical  plan,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner; 
and  here,  on  Scilly,  while  waiting  this  alow  ap- 
proach of  vengeance,  in  the  solitary  and  dismal 
recesses  of  a  desolate  castle,  he  lost  neither  his 
lofty  spirit  nor  his  calm  philosophy.    AlUioogh 
separated  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  sev- 
ered, as  it  were,  from  the  earth  itself,  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  intercourse  of 
man,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  dashing  of  the 
ocean's  waves  against  the  foundation  stones, 
and  the  howling  of  its  storms  among  the  tur- 
rets of  his  feudal  prison,  his  soul  was  aerena 
and  unruflled,  the  abode  of  peace  and  light 
Religion  and  philosophy,  to  whose  service  he 
had  devoted  his  great  faculties  and  pure  affec- 
tions in  the  days  of  his  ardent  youth  and  glo- 
rious manhood,  when  power  and  prosperity 
were  his  lot,  and  the  world  was  bright  before 
him,  now  came  to  solace,  and  cheer,  and  Ueie 
him  in  the  reverse  of  his  earthly  fortunes,  antf 
when  the  dark  clouds  were  gathering  arouiid 
the  close  of  his  career.    **  Although,"  pursoct 
an  eloquent  writer,  speaking  of  him  at  this  pe- 
riod, '*  to  human  eye  all  his  efforts  had  failed, 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  was  utterly  lost  aod 
undone,  when  even  hope  itself  had  fled  froB 
every  other  breast,  he  did  not  despond.    Not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  passed  over  his  spirit.    Hit 
confidence  was  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  bis 
faith  in  the  promises  of  God  disclosed  to  kii 
clear   and  heaven-illumined  vision  the  sore 
prospect  of  the  happy  period  when  there  wovid 
be  no  more  tyranny  or  oppression  on  the  eartk. 
He  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  final  trial  was  rap- 
idly approaching ;  and,  although  there  was  a 
constitutional  delicacy  and  tendemese  in  his 
nature,  which  had  even  made  him  so  sensitirs 
to  physical  suffering  as  to  lead  his  eoemietto 
charge  him  with  a  want  of  personal  couragfi 
he  contempUted  death  with  a  singular  calmness 
and  complacency  of  spirit.    And  well  he  might ; 
for  when  he  looked  twck  over  his  life,  his  mind 
rested  with  a  just  satisfaction  upon  the  faithful 
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and  eonstant  devotioQ  of  his  talents  to  the 
caoae  of  God  and  his  people ;  and  when  he 
turned  towards  the  future,  he  contemplated, 
wiLh  a  glorious  hope  and  blessed  assurance,  the 
rewards  in  resenre  for  sincerity,  benevolence, 
and  piety,  in  that  world  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
Some  of  the  writings  with  which  this  im- 
prisonment was  thus  dignified  and  solaced  hap- 
pily remain  on  record.    It  was  here  he  wrote 
the  '*  People*8  Case  Suted,*'  which  I  have  al- 
ready fully  described^  and  other  religious  works, 
io  accordance  with  the  pure  faith  and  the  ele- 
▼a ted  doctrine  which  have  also  received  ample 
iliustration  in  these  pages.    Other  fragments 
of  works  remain,  and  are,  many  of  them,  of  a 
detrply  touching  character.    He  wrote  uf  **  Gov- 
ernment,"of'Religion,"of"  Life."  of  ••Death." 
of  **  Friends."  of '*  Enemies,"  with  all  the  calm- 
ne^s  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  but  in  the  deep- 
est and  most  generous  spirit  of  diviner  Chris- 
ti3nity.     The  good  old  cause  was  now  appa- 
rency  lost  forever.    AU  its  greatest  friends 
liad  aunJc  into  the  grave,  or  were  wandering  in 
cr  JEiJe.  or  immured  in  dungeons,  or  perishing  on 
the  scaffold.   His  own  blood  was,  he  well  knew, 
t.bir^etl  after  by  powerful  enemies ;  yet  he  con-  | 
t^rmplated  all  things  as  he  had  ever  contempts-  • 
%ed  ihem  ;  he  saw  all  the  objects  of  his  glorious 
life  as  they  had  ever  been  present  with  him,  | 
save  only  that  now  his  hope  was  gone  of  him- 
aelf  survivmg  to  witness  their  achievement. 

-'  Tbe  people's  cause,  whom  God  after  trial ! 
bath  declared  free,  is  a  righteous  one,  though  | 
not  CO  prudently  and  righteously  managed  as  it  I 
might  and  ought  to  have  been.  God's  doom  is  ' 
therefore  justly  executed  upon  us,  with  what 
intent  and  jngglings  soever  it  was  prosecuted 
by  men."  ! 

Io    his  Meditations  on  Death,  he  regarded  ! 
that  event  not  only  with  cheerful  fortitude,  but 
u  tbe  profoundest  spirit  of  philosophy. 

•*  Death  is  the  inevitable  law  God  and  nature 
have  put  opon  us.    Things  certain  should  not 
be  feared,  but  expected.    Things  doubtful  only 
are  to  he  feared.  Death,  instead  of  taking  away 
anything  from  us.  gives  us  all,  even  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  natures ;  sets  us  at  liberty  both  from 
our  own  bodily  desires  and  others*  domination  ; 
makes  tbe  servant  free  from  his  master.     It 
doth  not  bring  us  into  darkness,  but  takes  dark- 
ness out  of  us,  us  out  of  darkness,  and  puts  us 
into  marrellons  light.    Nothing  perishes  or  is 
dissolved  by  death  but  the  veil  and  covering, 
which  IB  wont  to  be  done  away  from  all  ripe 
fruit.     It  brings  us  out  of  a  dark  dungeon, 
through  the  crannies  whereof  our  sight  of  light 
is  but  weak  and  small,  and  brings  us  into  an 
open  liberty,  an  estate  of  light  and  life,  unveiled 
and  perpetual.     It  takes  us  out  of  that  mortal- 
ity which  began  in  the  womb  of  our  mother, 
and  now  ends  to  bring  us  into  that  life  which 
than  never  end.    This  day,  which  thou  fearest 
as  thy  last,  is  thy  birthday  into  eternity. 

"DeMik  kMt  a  high  place  in  the  policy  and 
gnat  eommomoealth  of  the  world.  It  is  very 
profitable  for  the  succession  and  continuance 
of  the  woits  of  nature. 

**  The  fading  corruption  and  loss  of  this  life 
is  the  passage  into  a  better.  Death  is  no  less 
esseotial  to  us  than  to  live  or  to  be  born.  In 
lying  doath  thou  flyeat  thyself:  thy  easence  is 


equally  parted  into  these  two,  life  and  death. 
It  is  the  condition  and  law  of  thy  creation. 
Men  are  not  sent  into  the  world  by  God  but 
with  purpose  to  go  forth  again  ;  which  he  that 
is  not  willing  to  do,  should  not  come  in. 

"  The  first  day  of  thy  birth  bindeth  thee  and 
sets  thee  in  the  way  as  well  to  death  as  to  life. 
To  be  unwilling  therefore  to  die,  is  to  be  un- 
willing to  be  a  man,  since  to  be  a  man  is  to  be 
mortal.  It  being  therefore  so  serviceable  to 
nature  and  the  institution  of  it,  why  should  it 
be  feared  or  shunned  ?  Besides,  it  is  necessary 
and  inevitable :  we  must  do  our  best  endeavour 
in  things  that  are  not  remediless,  but  ought  to 
grow  resolute  in  things  past  remedy. 

"  It  is  most  just,  reasonable,  and  desirable  to 
arrive  at  that  place  towards  which  we  are  al- 
ways walking.  Why  fearest  thou  to  go  whither 
all  the  world  goes  1  It  ie  the  part  0/  a  valiant 
and  generous  mind  to  prefer  tome  things  before 
life,  us  things  for  which  a  man  should  not  doubt 
nor  fear  to  die.  In  such  a  case,  however  mat- 
ters go,  a  man  must  more  account  thereof  than 
of  his  life.  He  must  run  his  race  with  resolu- 
tion, that  he  may  perform  things  profitable  and 
exemplary. 

'*  The  contempt  of  death  is  that  which  pro- 
durcth  the  boldest  and  most  honourable  ex- 
ploits. He  that  fears  not  to  die,  fears  nothing. 
From  hence  have  proceeded  the  commendable 
resolutions  and  free  speeches  of  virtue,  uttered 
by  men  of  whom  the  world  has  not  been  wor- 
thy."* 

Of  '*  Life"  he  had  then  instructed  himself  to 
think  as  only  the  passage  to  a  place  where 
knowledge  and  virtue  would  be  better  achieved 
aAer  the  body  was  in  the  grave  : 

**  There  is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die. 
A  good  death  is  far  better  and  more  eligible 
than  an  ill  life.  A  wise  man  lives  but  so  long 
as  his  life  is  more  worth  than  his  death.  The 
longer  life  is  not  always  tbe  better.  To  what 
end  serves  a  long  life  1  Simply  to  live,  breathe, 
eat,  drink,  and  see  this  world.  What  needs  so 
long  a  time  for  all  this  ?    Methinks  we  should 


*  Again,  in  •nother  pMsaf0  of  this  exqaiiite  fmrnient, 
he  Myv.  "Tni«  natural  wiadom  parauKh  th«  learninf  and 

Erarticn  nf  dyinfr  w«ll,  as  the  verjr  end  of  life  \  and,  indeed, 
e  haih  nift  sjient  his  life  ill  that  bath  learned  to  die  well. 
It  IS  the  rhiefest  lhin«r  and  duty  of  life.  Tbe  knowletlf  e  o< 
d  jinir  IS  the  knowledire  of  liberty,  the  state  of  true  fremloni. 
tbe  way  to  fear  nothing,  to  live  well,  contentedly,  and  iwace- 
ably.  Without  tbis  there  is  no  more  pleasure  in  lire  than 
in  the  fruition  of  that  thing  which  a  man  feareth  always  to 
lose,  in  order  to  which,  we  must  above  all  endeavour  that 
our  sins  may  die.  and  that  we  see  them  dead  befure  our- 
selves, which  alone  can  i^ve  us  boldness  in  the  dav  of  jodg^ 
ment,  and  make  us  always  readv  and  prepared  lor  death. 
Death  is  not  to  be  feared  and  fled  from,  as  it  is  by  moat,  but 
sweetly  and  patiently  to  be  waited  for,  as  a  thing  natural, 
reasonable,  and  ineviuble.** 

I  cannot  resist  giving  one  extract  more,  in  which  we  And 
two  thcKights  expressed  ahnoat  literally  in  Shakspear»*t 
words :  "  It  is  a  good  time  to  die,  when  to  live  is  rather  a 
burden  than  a  blessing,  and  there  is  more  ill  in  life  than 
good.  There  are  many  things  in  life  fkr  worse  than  death, 
in  respect  whereof  we  should  rather  die  than  live.  Th* 
more  voluntary  our  death  is,  the  more  honourable.  Life 
nay  be  taken  away  from  every  man  by  every  man,  but  boC 
death. 

**  It  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  know  the  right  hour  and 
fit  season  to  die  Metiy  Men  havt  enrvtvcd  Metr  own  flmy 
That  is  tbe  best  death  which  is  well  recollected  in  itself, 

Juiet,  solitary,  and  attendeth  wholly  to  what  at  that  time  if 
ttest. 

*'  They  that  live  by  faith  die  daily.  The  life  which  faith 
teaches  works  death.  It  leads  up  the  mind  lo  thinxs  not 
seen,  which  are  eternal,  and  takes  it  off,  with  its  aflectiooa 
■nd  desires,  from  things  seen,  which  are  temporary.** 
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80on  be  tired  with  the  daily  repetition  of  these 
and  the  like  vanitic9.  Would  we  live  long^  to 
gain  knowledge,  experience,  and  virtue  1  This 
seems  an  honest  design,  but  is  better  to  be  had 
other  ways  by  good  men,  when  their  bodies  are 
in  the  grave." 

In  another  most  beautiful  passage  on  this 
subject,  his  peculiar  religious  faith  is  strikingly 
shown  : 

"The  knowledge,  sight,  and  experience  of 
such  a  kind  of  subsisting  and  heavenly  manner 
of  life  that  man  is  capable  of,  is  the  best  pre- 
parative and  most  powerful  motive  to  leave  the 
body,  and  surcease  the  use  of  our  earthly  or- 
gatis.  This,  in  effect,  is  all  that  bodily  death, 
rightly  known  and  understood,  doth  impart :  a 
lawful  surceasing  the  use  and  exercise  of  our 
earthly  organ*,  and  our  willing  and  cheerful  re- 
sorting to  the  use  and  exercise  of  that  life  with- 
out the  body,  which  man  is  capable  to  subsist 
in  when  made  perfect  in  spirit,  an  equal  and  as- 
sociate with  angels,  under  the  power  and  order 
of  expressing  what  he  inwardly  conceives,  as 
they  do.  This  made  Paul  look  upon  life  in  the 
body,  and  life  out  of  it,  with  no  indiflTerent  eye ; 
as  accounting  the  being  at  home  in  the  body  an 
absence  from  the  I/ord  ;  and  such  a  kind  of  ab- 
sence from  the  body  as  death  causes,  to  be  that 
which  makes  us  most  present  with  the  Lord ; 
which,  therefore,  he  should  be  most  willing  unto, 
and.  with  greatest  longing  after,  desire.*' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
imprisonment,  we  ascertain  the  desperate  ef- 
forts his  enemies  were  making  to  force  on  his 
trial,  in  passages  of  a  most  affecting  letter  to 
his  wife. 

**My  dear  Heart,"  he  begins,  "the  wind  yet 
continuing  contrary,  makes  me  desirous  to  be 
as  much  in  converse  with  thee  (having  this  op- 
portunity) as  the  providence  of  God  will  per- 
mit, hoping  these  will  come  safe  to  your  hand. 
It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  in  these  sharp 
trials,  to  experience  the  truth  of  those  Chris- 
tian principles,  which  God,  of  his  grace,  hatli 
afforded  you  and  me  the  knowledge,  and  im- 
boldened  us  to  make  the  profession  of  Have 
faith  and  hope,  my  dearest.  God's  arm  is  not 
shortened  ;  doubtless  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises are  yet  in  store  to  be  accomplished  in  and 
upon  believers  here  on  earth,  to  the  making  of 
Christ  admired  in  them.  And  if  we  cannot 
live  in  the  power  and  actual  possession  of 
them,  yet  if  we  die  in  the  cei'lain  foresight  and 
embracing  of  them  by  faith,  it  will  be  our  great 
blessing.  This  dark  night  and  black  shade  which 
God  hath  drawn  over  hit  work  in  the  midst  of  us^ 
may  bCy  for  aught  we  knmoy  the  ground-colour  to 
some  beautiful  piece  that  he  is  nme  exposing  to  the 
light.'*  Dwelling  next  upon  the  trials  he  had 
been  called  to,  with  a  view  to  the  working  out 
of  this  most  sublime  image,  he  expresses  the 
good  and  holy  influence  which  afflictions  are 
intended  by  Providence  to  exert  upon  the  Chris- 
tian aspects  of  man's  character.  •»  Nor  would 
I  have  it  thought  that  I  have  already  attained 
the  powerful  practice  of  this  holy  duty  and  per- 
fection ;  but  it  is  much  in  my  desire,  aim,  and 
hope.  The  diflicult  circumstances  I  am  in.  and 
that  I  am  still  more  and  more  every  day  cast 
into,  by  God's  wise-disposing  providence,  to 
the  sequestering  me  from  the  world,  and  with- 
holding all  sensible  comforts  from  me,  so  much 


I  as  he  doth,  make  me,  in  some  sort,  coniidenf 
I  it  is  for  a  good  end,  and  that  out  of  love  and 
;  faithfulness  I  am  made  to  drink  of  this  bitter 
:  cup,  the  better  to  help  forward  that  necessary 
work  in  me,  and  upon  me,  wherein  consists  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

*'  If  I  may  have  and  enjoy  this,  it  would  seem 
a  very  little  matter  to  me  to  be  in  outward 
bonds,  banishment,  want,  or  any  other  affliG- 
tions.  Help  me,  then  (in  all  your  cares  and 
solicitudes  about  me),  to  what  will  farther  and 
advance  this  work  in  me.  The  I.«ord  grant  me 
and  mine  to  be  content,  if  he  denyos  to  hre  of 
our  own,  and  will  bring  us  to  the  daily  bread 
of  his  finding,  which  he  will  have  us  wait  for, 
fresh  and  fresh  from  his  own  table,  without 
knowing  anything  of  it  beforehand.  Peradren- 
ture  there  is  a  greater  sweetness  and  blessing 
in  such  a  condition  than  we  can  imagine  till  we 
have  tried  it.  This  may  add  to  my  help,  even 
our  making  little  haste  to  get  out  of  our  troub- 
les, patiently  waiting  till  God's  time  come, 
wherein  he  will  open  the  prison  doors,  either 
by  death,  or  some  other  way,  as  he  please,  for 
the  magnifying  his  own  great  name,  not  suf- 
fering us  to  be  our  own  choosers  in  anything, 
as  hitherto  hath  been  his  way  with  us. 

**  And  why  should  such  a  taking  up  sanctua- 
ry in  God,  and  desiring  to  continue  a  pilgrim 
and  solitary  in  this  world,  while  I  am  in  it,  «/• 
ford  still  matter  of  jealousy^  distrust,  and  rage^  as 
I  see  it  doth  to  those  who  are  unitilliMff  tktU  I 
,  should  be  buried  and  He  quiet  in  my  gravt^  itherg 
I  now  am.     They  that  press  so  earnestly  to  cany 
,  on  my  trial,  do  little  know  what  presence  of  Goi 
I  may  be  afforded  me  in  it  and  issue  out  of  it^  to  tkt 
magnifying  of  Christ  in  my  body,  by  life  or  by  death. 
Noro^n  they,  I  am  sure,  imagine  how  much  I  de- 
sire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which 
'  of  all  things  that  can  befall  me  I  account  best  of 
^  all.    And  till  then,  I  desire  to  be  made  faithful  ia 
'  my  place  and  station,  to  make  confession  of 
^  him  before  men,  and  not  deny  his  name,  if  call- 
ed forth  to  give  a  public  testimony  and  witness 
concerning  him,  and  to  be  herein  nothing  terri- 
fied.   What,  then,  will  the  hurt  be,  tliat  I  can 
or  shall  receive  by  the  worst  that  man  can  do 
:  unto  me,  who  can  but  kill  the  body,  and  there- 
by open  my  prison  door,  that  I  may  ascend  into 
^  the  pleasures  that  are  at  Clurist's  right  hand  ¥ 
;  If  the  storm  against  us  grow  still  higher  and 
higher,  so  as  to  strip  us  of  all  we  have,  the 
earth  is  still  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
he  hath  a  good  storehouse  for  us  to  live  upon. 
God  can,  and  (if  he  think  fit)  will  chalk  out 
some  way  wherein  he  may  appear  by  his  prur- 
idence  to  choose  for  us,  and  not  leare  us  to 
our  own  choice ;  and  l>eing  contracted  into  that 
small  compass  which  he  shall  think  fit  to  reduce 
us  unto,  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  as  true 
inward  contentment,  and  see  as  great  a  mercy 
in  such  a  sequestration  from  the  world,  as  if 
we  were  in  the  greatest  outward  prosp«^ty. 
I  know  nothing  that  remains  to  us  but,  like  a 
tossed  ship  in  a  storm,  to  let  ourselves  be  toss- 
ed and  driven  with  the  winds,  till  He  that  can 
make  these  storms  to  cease,  and  bring  us  into 
a  safe  haven,  do  work  out  our  deliverance  for 
us.    I  doubt  not  but  you  will  accordingly  en- 
deavour to  prepare  for  the  worst." 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  Vane's  toucbinff 
design  is  not  solely  to  prepare  his  wiffe  and 
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family  Tor  his  death,  which  he  knew  to  he  near, 
but  aJju  to  sustain  and  solace  them  in  the  |M)v- 
€rty  to  which  they  would  be  lefl,  should  his 
estates  suffer  the  forfeitures  of  treason.     Soon 
2/ter  its  date,  which  was  March  7th,  16G2,  he 
was  lemoved  from  Scilly  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don.   The  grand  jury  having  found  a  bill  against 
ii:izi  as  **  a  false  traitor,**  iScc.,  he  was  arr:ii<rncd 
before  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1662. 

Vane  was  refused  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
and  stood  alone  on  the  floor  of  the  court  that  I 
meraorabie  day  against,  the  attorney-general,*  I 
the    solicitor-general,  and  four  others  of  the  ' 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  among  | 
^nrhom  were  men  that  had  been  agents  in  the  | 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  whea  Vane  was 
11:9  most  eminent  chief!     Ho  was  not  permitted  . 
to  see  his  indictment  before  it  was  now  read,  | 
or  to  have  a  copy  of  it  afterward,  and  he  had 
been  deaied  the  benefit  of  legal  advice  or  c<m- : 
saltation  out  of  the  court  as  well  as  in  ;  yet  he 
eiOijd   upon  the  floor  of  that  court  the  most 
cheerful  and  unmoved  person  there. 

The  iodictment  charged  him  with  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  con- 
spiring   to  subvert  the  ancient  fra;ii«.>  of  the 
kingly  er<>vcrnmeni  of  the  realm.    The  overt 
act^  laid  in  the  indictment  were,  that  the  pris- 
oner, in  concert  with  other  traitors,  assembled 
and  consulted  to  destroy  the  king  and  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  exclude  the  king  from  the  ex- 
ercij»e  of  his  royal  authority  ;  anil  that  ho.  took 
upon  himself  the  government  of  the  forces  of 
the  nation  by  sea  and  land,  and  appointed  ntfi- 
cers  to  bold  command  in  an  army  raised  against 
the  king;  and  for  the  purpose  of  elfcr^ting  his 
design,  did  actually,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
levy  war  against  the  king. 

This  indictment,  at  Vane^s  request,  wa."s  read 
orer  to  him  twice,  in  English  ;  he  then  desired 
that  it  might  be  read  over  to  him  in  Latin,  but 
this  was  refused.    AlYer  taking  some  objections 
to  the  indictment,  the  most  important  of  which 
was,  that,  as  the  offences  charged  in  it  were 
orjnunitted  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, or  as  acting  under  its  commission,  be 
could  only  be  held  to  answer  for  them  before 
Parliament  itself,  and  not  at  the  bar  of  any  in- 
ferior or  other  tribunal,  the  judges  peremptorily 
orerruled  them,  and  required  him  to  answer  to 
the  indictment  *'  Guilty"  or  *'  Not  Guilty."         I 
Vane  then  urged,  at  great  length,  those  rea- , 
sons  which  led  him  to  decline  to  put  himself  on  | 
trial  by  pleading  to  the   indictment.     Never 
were  undeniable  reasons  pressed   with   suoli 
power  and  ability.    He  showed  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  that  equal  and  just  trial 
which  was  his  right  as  an  Englishman.     He 
argued  that,  contrary  to  all  the  authorities  and 
pnnciples  of  English  law  which  he  cited,  he  was 

*  TliN  WM  the  aoecntric  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  of  whom 
Bfuger  Noith  fives  «  very  graphic  iketch.     He  was  diatin- 

Ciaked  by  hit  ability  and  masterly  knowletlKa  in  hia  pm- 
■ioa.aDd  hitwiadMn  and  generoeity  are  said  toha\f  been 
Mdompanble.    Ihirinf  all  the  troublns  of  the  age,  he  hred 


iciei  m  the  Temple,  a  profraaed  aad  known  Cavalier  ;  and 
■etempunoo  of  fear  or  profit  could  ever  shake  his  pniicinles 
Be  had  gnat  Irasineas  m  cooveyancinf ,  and  would  u<it  keep 
a  eleric  wbe  was  not  a  strict  Cavalier.  One  of  his  clerks 
VIS  said  lo  be  so  ligvl  that  he  would  never  write  the  word 
Oliver  with  a  great  O,  and  the  attorney-general  himself 
ym  repmtad  to  have  parchased  the  manor  of  Charlton  from 
in  MwmUaaoa  lo  tha  luuna  of  hi*  royal 


arraigned  before  judges  who,  in  another  place, 
had  prejudiced  his  case  and  recorded  tht^ir  votes 
against  him.  Hti  dwelt  upon  the  months  and 
years  that  had  been  occupied  in  contriving  and 
collecting  sccn.'t  eviden<.*o  to  sustain  the  prose- 
cution, wiiile  he  had  all  the  time  been  kept  a 
close  prisoner*  He  entered  upon  a  particu- 
lar exdinination  of  the  spfcitications  brought 
against  him,  and  showed  that  they  were  vague 
and  general,  and  such  as  did  not  bear  against 
him  individually,  but  us  a  iiicniber  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  was  lawfully  elected,  and  in 
which  he  had  actcul  in  concurrence  with  the 
natiiin  from  time  to  time.  In  conclusion,  he 
addressed  his  judges  in  this  nervous  and  solemn 
strain  : 

"  I'nto  this,  unless  some  remedy  be  afforded 
by  the  jih^tice,  candour,  and  favour  of  this 
court,  it  may  be  better  for  the  prisoner  (for 
aught  he  yd  knows)  to  be  immediately  destroy- 
ed by  special  command  (if  nothing  else  will  sat- 
isfy), without  any  form  of  law,  as  one  to  whom 
quarter,  after  at  ieiist  two  years'  cool  blood,  is 
thought  ill  to  be  denied  in  relation  to  the  late 
wars.  This  may  seem  better  than  under  a 
irolour  and  form  of  justice  to  pretend  to  give 
bim  the  benclit  of  the  law  and  the  king's  courts, 
whobc  part  it  is  to  set  free  the  innocent,  upon 
an  equal  and  indifTerent  trial  had  before  tlu'in, 

*  "It  IN  olnicrvable  ii>)w  curly  hard  measure  B|>i»eured 
lu  thew:iy  \%hcrt:iii  ilin  {irisviucr  bcrauiu  t>zc«f|>tt;d  nut  ul' the 
Act  of  luili-mriity,  whi-n  the  (.'umiu>iiiH,  hm  prupi-r  juj^^rs, 
ilri'Iun-U  hiin  in  ihcir  thiMictitB  uwt  tit  to  Im*  fiiJaufirrfd  in 
till'  |)iiiiit  ol  life  ;  yet  untu  ihtt  judi;iiuMit  uf  the  Liirxlk  (that 
oni^Ul  nut  tu  jiKi^i?  ciiiiini'iurrgk  unliMiight  Ijvfore  tiiein  hy  tlie 
Cuiiinji'nt,  iii-jch  li-vs  in  upjiaailK  jiii|;{UiL-nt  tothe  Cluiniiions) 
thn  (,'<ii:iiniiiis  were  n(■rG^.1lt:ttcli  t>i  yii-id,  li-st  otht-rwisc  the 
A(  t  uf  liul>-ninily  In  tUi*  ^hi>ie  natiuii  kliould  tftup  uium  this 
dispntu  au4i  es>>i'itttul  diHTfrciirp  iMtweeii  the  twollunscs;  a 
c'f)tij]H'tiiiiiu  rasily  ii\crrult:J  ;  uliliouyti,  us  it  pruven  l»y  ilie 
«<"{Uil,  thit  art  i»f  iiideiniiity  i-*  like  to  lieniine /r/n  de  «e,or 
It  <ic!«triiyi'r  ul  iiM-lf,  if  yuur  Imdshipii  kIkiuuI  cunn;ivn  yuur- 
si-lvuB  at  li..'rrty,  luitu'iliiictiiidin^  that  act,  uot  only  to  bring 
uiiuw  into  ujoniiiry  upon  llie  hlu;,'c  tli«^  stall'  nf  uU  the  |>a«t 
ditfLK>nie«  trim  tirsi  to  last,  but  U»  try  and  judijo  the  Mu-rit 
of  thpni  in  my  por»iiu,and  therein  rail  iii<|iicbti<m  the  valid- 
ity of  that  wunie  act,  and  inaka  void  tbc  bcuelit  intenduJ  by 
It,  iu  (-a!>v  lliL-  war  umb'rtaki-n  anil  iuiinu;{ed  by  Uitb  or  ei- 
ther of  tite  ImuAi'S  of  riirliuinetit  Ix.'  jmlgid  uniawfal,  and 
within  ih{>  statute  'jf  '.'5  Hdward  III.  ;  fc»'r  ihi-t  afijnd^ea  all 
the  |H;o)iic  ut  Liiuland  iiiomily  uuilty  of  the  evil  uf  a  i»in  ami 
utfenco  atiaiiist  ihu  law  ut  nature,  whiuh  once  ituue,  what- 
ever iirouii.M'iJ  iii-k-innity  l«e  ^ranti-d  fur  tbc  pn-sfiil,  the  evil 
of  thf  action  r<*ni:iineth  U|«on  rcciHd,  not  only  to  the  inruiny 
of  the  whole  |K'oplu  uf  Knt;hind,  but  their  lulure  daiiifer, 
U|Miii  jiHMciiiMi  lliiit  I  hey  ha\e  iurfeited  the  very  ludviunily 
granted. 

*•  The  linpth  of  time  taken  to  search  oat  mntter  against 
the  pris<nier.  and  the  undue  p.'actic^'s  an<l  coursfs  t«i  find 
«>ut  wiIli:sm;h,  do  further  eviileiice  huw  unlike  the  phtMJner  w 
to  have  an  equal  and  inditfireiil  trial,  lie  doubln  n<il  this 
will  ap|>i'ar  in  his  two  years' rbwi'  imprisonment  (six  months 
wiion;of  wail  banishment),  during  which  time  he  w.u  never 
so  much  a.H  once  examined,  ur  had  any  ipiestiun  put  tu  him 
whereby  he  ini^'ht  ronjeituru  wherefore  he  wa*  luniinitled 
to  ].ns'in.  any  farther  than  wiu  expressed  in  the  wurrunts 
uf  riiinniitniciit.  Now  these  were  so  general  that  nothiiii; 
certfUD  ur  jmrticuinr  could  lie  gfathored  out  of  them.  Hut 
u|Hin  the  rvciivfd  opiniuu  that  he  was  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  Indcinnity,  and,  in  the  siMise  of  tMiih  Ilouhrs,  n  great 
delinquent,  hi«i  estate  was  attempted  to  be  inventnru.'iJ,  his 
rentals  demanded,  his  rents  were  uctully  seized  in  the  ten- 
ants' hands,  ami  they  forbidden  to  |»uy  them,  liis  very 
courts  were  pruhibited  by  officers  of  great  p<!rsonu;;es,  r.laim- 
iiiK  the  grant  of  the  f^tnte,  and  threatening  his  offii»>.rs  fmia 
doing  their  duty.  By  these  kind  of  undue  proreediiiffs,  the 
prisoner  hapi  nut  wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  in  prisoq, 
and  his  debts,  to  the  value  of  alMve  X'lU.OOO,  were  undis- 
charged, either  prinripiil  or  interest.  The  hopes  of  private 
lucre  and  profit  hereby  was  such  in  the  tenants  iuid  other 
persons  sought  out  for  far  and  near  to  \m  wiinesses,  that  it 
IS  no  wonder  at  last  S4«mething  by  way  uf  charge  cumes  to 
lie  exhibited."  The  foregoing  is  from  a  paper  he  letlt  be- 
hind him  in  his  prison,  endorsed  *'  ifCTaeraiiifiisiJ  pl*admU$ 
om  My  mmignauni.*' 
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if  their  cause  will  bear  it ;  bat  it  is  very  visible 
beforehand  that  all  possible  means  of  defence 
are  taken  and  withheld  from  him,  and  laws  are 
made  ex  poxt  facto  to  forejudge  the  merit  of  the 
cause,  the  party  being  unheard. 

**  And  when  he  hath  said  all  this,  that,  as  a 
rational  man,  does  occur  to  him,  and  is  fit  for 
him  to  represent  in  all  humility  to  the  court,  he 
craves  leave  farther  to  add,  that  he  stands  at 
this  bar  not  only  as  a  man,  and  a  man  clothed 
with  the  privileges  of  the  most  sovereign  court, 
but  as  a  Christian  that  hath  faith  and  reliance 
in  God,  through  whose  gracious  and  wise  ap- 
pointment he  is  brought  into  these  circum- 
stances, and  unto  this  place  at  this  time,  whose 
will  he  desires  to  be  found  resigned  up  into,  as 
well  in  what  he  now  calls  him  to  suffer,  as  in 
what  he  hath  called  him  formerly  to  act,  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  of  the  people  of  God 
in  it.  Upon  this  bottom,  he  blesses  the  name 
of  his  God,  he  is  fearless,  and  knows  the  issue 
will  be  good,  whatever  it  prove.  God's  strength 
may  appear  in  the  prisoner's  weakness;  and 
the  more  all  things  carry  the  face  of  certain 
ruin  and  destruction  unto  all  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  him  in  this  world,  the  more  will  divine 
deliTeiance  and  salvation  appear,  to  the  making 
good  of  that  Scripture,  that  he  that  is  content 
to  lose  his  life  in  God's  cause  and  way,  shall 
save  it,  and  he  that,  instead  thereof,  goes  about 
to  save  his  life  upon  undue  terms,  shall  lose  it. 
"  Far  be  it,  therefore,  from  me  to  have  know- 
ingly, maliciously,  or  wittingly  offended  the  law, 
rightly  understood  and  asserted,  much  less  to 
have  done  anything  that  is  malum  per  te^  or  that 
is  morally  evil.  This  is  what  I  allow  not,  as  I 
am  a  man,  and  what  I  desire  with  steadfastness 
to  resist,  as  I  am  a  Christian.  If  I  can  judge 
anything  of  my  own  case,  the  true  reason  of 
the  present  difficulties  and  straits  I  am  in  is 
because  I  have  desired  to  walk  by  a  just  and 
righteous  rule  in  all  my  actions,  and  not  to 
serve  the  lusts  and  passions  of  men,  but  rather 
to  die  than  wittingly  and  deliberately  sin  against 
God  and  transgress  his  holy  laws,  or  prefer  my 
own  private  interest  before  the  good  of  the 
whole  community  I  relate  unto,  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  lot  of  my  residence  is  cast." 

Before  resuming  his  seat,  Vane  once  more 
claimed  the  benefit  of  council.  The  court  told 
him  that  if  he  would  plead,  and  put  himself  on 
the  issue,  he  should  then  have  counsel  assign- 
ed. After  considerable  urging,  and  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  and  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  court  and  its  promise,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  comply,  and  to  plead  not  guilty.  He 
was  at  once  remanded  to  prison,  and,  four  days 
aAer,  was  brought  up  to  trial. 

Upon  taking  his  place  in  the  court,  he  claim- 
ed the  promise  of  his  judges,  and  was  told  that 
they  would  be  his  counsel !  So  went  on  this 
deliberate  murder.  Since  the  first  promise  was 
made.  Chief-justice  Forster  (who  presided  at 
the  trial)  bad  been  to  Hampton  Court  and  re- 
ceived instructions.  He  and  his  associates 
throughout  were  merely  the  instruments  of  the 
murderers  behind  the  scene,  Charles  and  Clar- 
endon. Chief-justice  Forster  had  even  been 
overheard  to  say  on  the  day  of  arraignment, 
when  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  prisoner 
liad  left  the  prosecuting  officers  without  the 
power  of  answering  them,  "  Thongh  we  know 


not  what  to  say  to  him,  we  know  what  to  do 
with  him." 

The  attorney-general,  Sir  Geofllrey  Palmer. 
now  stated  the  nature  of  the  overt  acts  charged 
against  the  prisoner,  and  the  particulars  of  the 
proofs.  **  We  shall  prove,*'  he  said,  "  that  tha 
prisoner  sat  with  others  in  several  councils,  or 
rather  confederacies,  encroached  the  govem- 
ment,  levied  forces,  appointed  officers,  and  at 
last  levied  open  and  actual  war  at  the  head  of 
a  regiment ;  and  though  he  be  chargeable  for 
any  crime  of  treason  since  the  beginning  of  the 
late  war,  yet  we  shall  confine  the  facta  of  which 
we  charge  him  to  the  reign  of  his  present  m^ 
esty."  The  first  piece  of  evidence  was  a  war- 
rant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  priaoner, 
directed  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  com- 
manding them  to  issue  out  stores  for  the  seiw 
vice  of  the  government.  The  signature  of  the 
prisoner  was  proved  by  two  witnesses  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  character  of  his  handwri> 
ting.  Several  entries  in  the  journala  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  then  read.  One  of 
them,  dated  the  1st  of  Februaiy,  1648,  porimrt* 
ed  to  be  an  order  for  establishing  a  council  of 
state.  Another  entry,  of  the  date  of  the  13ih 
of  February  in  the  same  year,  contained  in- 
structions to  the  council  of  state,  requiring  tliem 
to  suppress  the  attempts  of  any  who  should 
pretend  title  to  the  kingly  government,  from 
the  late  king,  or  from  his  son,  or  from  any  other 
person.  The  attorney-gencTal  insisted  that  the 
former  part  of  these  instructions  showed  an  in- 
terest to  destroy  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
that  the  latter  part  showed  an  interest  to  de- 
stroy the  kingly  government.  It  appeared  from 
another  entiy  in  the  journals  of  the  14th  nf 
February,  1649,  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
had  acted  upon  the  instructions  before  men- 
tioned, and  usually  sat  in  the  council ;  and  that 
he  had  also  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  T^ 
fact  of  his  sitting  as  member  in  a  committee  of 
council  was  also  proved  by  witnesaea.  It  was 
farther  proved  that  in  1651  he  waa  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  aad  as  aoch 
signed  orders  for  military  eqoipmenta.  An- 
other entry  was  read,  dated  7th  of  May.  1659, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  a  committee  of 
safety  had  been  appointed  for  the  care  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  its  members,  and,  as  such,  had  acted  in  oub- 
ference  with  foreign  ambassadors,  and  nomina- 
ted officers  to  conunands  in  the  army,  and  had 
made  several  orders,  and  acted  in  varioua  other 
ways  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  A 
witness  of  the  name  of  Marsh  proved  that  the 
prisoner  proposed  a  new  model  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  Whitelocke  presiding  in  the  chair;  ami 
that  one  of  the  particulars  proposed  waa  a  reso- 
lution declaring  it  destructive  to  the  people's 
liberty  to  admit  any  king  into  power.  Another 
witness  sUted  that  he  believed  Sir  Henry  Vane 
had  proposed  this  resolation  to  the  ohairman, 
and  affirmed  positively  that  he  gave  reaaona  in 
its  support.  A  third  proved  that  Sir  Henry 
Vane  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  in  Southwark.* 

Such  was  the  auhetance  of  the  evideDce  in 
support  of  the  proaeeution.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
was  now  called  upon  for  hia  defence.    He  ar- 
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foed,  first,  in  point  of  law,  thit  the  word  **king/' 
ia  the  statute  of  treasons,  could  only  be  under- 
stood to  mean  a  king  regnant,  one  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  crown,  and  not  a  king  merely 
ssch  de  jure,  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
throne ;  that  the  Parliament  was  the  only  pow- 
er regnant  at  the  time  alleged,  consequently 
thai  no  treason  could  be  committed  against  the 
king.     He  was  proceeding  in  this  argument, 
whcrn  the  court  obserred  that,  previous  to  en- 
fering  into  his  defence  in  matters  of  law,  it 
vro  old  be  proper  for  him  to  call  witnesses,  if  he 
iiad  any.    Upon  this,  he  said  that,  not  having 
been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charges,  nor 
af  the  evidence  to  be  brought  against  him,  he 
bad  not  licen  able  to  provide  witnesses,  and  he 
tlierefore  desired  process  of  the  court  to  sum- 
mon witnesses,  and  a  farther  time  to  answer 
tlie  diarge  ;  but  the  court  declared  that  such  a 
delay  could  not  be  allowed.     Undaunted,  he 
tben,  with  infinite  learning  and  ability,  grappled 
iwith  all  the  evidence  against  him,  and  justified 
ewery  particular  of  his  conduct.    The  learning, 
tbe  eloquence,  the  lofty  courage  with  which  he 
did  this,  will  appear  in  the  following  masterly 


^  The  causes  that  did  happen  to  move  his 
late  mmjesty  to  depart  from  his  Parliament,  and 
eonttnue  for  many  years,  not  only  at  a  distance 
ud  in  a  disjunction  from  them,  but  at  last  in  a 
declared  posture-  of  enmity  and  war  against 
them,  are  so  well  known  and  fully  stated  in 
print,  nti  to  My  written  in  cKaraetert  of  blood  on 
heth  parts,  that  I  shall  only  mention  it,  and  re- 
fiertoit. 

"  TktM  mmUtr  imj  not  done  in  a  earner.  The 
appeals  were  solemn,  and  the  decision,  by  the 
•word,  was  giTen  by  that  God  who,  being  the 
judge  of  the  whole  world,  does  right,  and  cannot 
do  otherwise. 

■•  By  occasion  of  these  unhappy  differences, 
Ihos  happening,  most  great  and  unusual  changes 
and  revolutions,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  did 
break  in  upon  us,  not  only  to  the  disjointing 
that  Pnliamentaiy  assembly  among  themselves 
(the  head  from  the  members,  the  co-ordinates 
from  each  other,  and  the  Houses  within  them- 
setres),  but  to  the  creating  such  formed  divis- 
kma  among  the  people,  and  to  the  producing 
BDcfa  a  general  state  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
thai  hardly  any  were  able  to  know  their  duty, 
and  with  certainty  to  discern  who  were  to  com- 
Baad  and  who  to  obey.  All  things  seemed  to 
ke  redooed,  and  in  a  manner  resolved  into  their 
int  elenaents  and  principles. 

"NeTertheless,  as  dark  as  such  a  state  may 
be,  the  law  of  England  leaves  not  the  subjects 
tbeieof;  as  I  humbly  conceive,  without  some 
flimpsea  of  direction  what  to  do,  in  the  cleav- 
■g  to,  and  pursuing  of  which,  I  hope  I  shall 
aot  be  aoeonnted  nor  judged  an  offender,  or  if 
I  am,  I  shall  have  the  comfort  and  peace  of  my 
I  to  support  me  in  and  under  my  greatest 


'  The  king  ia  acknowledged  to  have  two  ca- 
pKities  in  him :  one  a  natural,  as  he  is  descend- 
ed of  the  Uood  royal  of  the  realm ;  and  the  body 
iMaral  he  hath  in  this  capacity  is  of  the  crea- 
tioa  of  almighQr  God,  and  mortal :  the  other  is 
a  politae  eapaetty,  in  respect  of  which  he  is  a 
body  politic  or  mystical,  framed  by  tbe  policy 
of  nan,  which  ia  immortal  and  inrisible.    To 


the  king,  in  both  these  capacities  conjoined,  al- 
legiance is  due ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  natural 
person  of  the  king,  accompanied  with  his  politic 
capacity,  or  the  politic  appropriated  to  the  nat- 
ural. 

*'  The  politic  capacity  of  the  king  hath  prop- 
erly no  body  nor  soul,  for  it  is  fhimed  by  the 
policy  of  man. 

**  In  all  indistments  of  treason,  when  any  one 
does  intend  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
king,  it  must  needs  be  understood  of  his  natu- 
ral body,  the  other  being  immortal.  The  in- 
dictment therefore  concludes,  contra  letriantitt 
sua  debitum,  against  the  duty  of  his  allegiance, 
so  that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  natural  body. 

**  Admitting,  then,  that  thus  by  law  allegiance 
is  due  to  the  king  (as  before  recited),  yet  it  is 
always  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  to  the  king  in 
conjunction  with  the  Parliament,  the  law,  and 
the  kingdom,  and  not  in  disjunction  from  or 
opposition  to  them;  and  that  while  a  Parlia- 
ment is  in  being  and  cannot  be  dissolved  but  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates. 

*'  This  is  therefore  that  which  makes  the  mat- ' 
ter  in  question  a  new  case,  that  never  before 
happened  in  the  kingdom,  nor  was  possible  to 
happen,  unless  there  had  been  a  Parliament 
constituted,  as  this  was,  unsubjected  to  ad- 
journment, prorogation,  or  dissolution,  by  the 
king's  will.  Where  such  a  power  is  granted, 
and  the  co-ordinates  thereupon  disagree  and 
fall  out,  such  effects  and  consequents  as  these 
that  have  happened  will  but  too  probably  fol- 
low ;  and  if  either  the  law  of  nature  or  Eng- 
land inform  not  in  such  case,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  subjects  to  know  their  duty,  when 
that  power  and  command  which  ought  to  flow 
from  three  in  conjunction  comes  to  be  exercised 
by  all  or  either  of  them,  singly  and  apart,  or  by 
two  of  them  against  one. 

"  When  new  and  never-heard-of  changes  do 
fall  out  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like  that  the 
known  and  written  laws  of  the  land  should  be 
the  exact  rule,  but  the  grounds  and  rules  of  jus* 
ticey  contained  and  declared  in  ike  law  of  nature, 
are  and  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  in  such  cases, 
even  by  the  very  common  law  of  England  ;  for 
thence  originally  spring  the  unerring  rules  that 
are  set  by  the  divine  and  eternal  law  for  rule 
and  subjection  in  all  states  and  kingdoms." 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  this  immortal  de- 
fence he  illustrated  the  emphatic  differences 
which  separated  his  case  from  that  of  almost 
every  other,  though  he  avowed  the  same  devo- 
tion to  the  good  cause  common  to  all  who  had 
suffered  for  it,  and  proudly  appealed  to  his  vir- 
tuous and  unstained  conduct  in  his  days  of 
power. 

"  The  resolutions  and  votes  for  changing  the 
government  into  a  Commonwealth  or  free  state 
were  passed  some  weeks  before  my  return  to 
Parliament ;  yet  afterward,  so  far  as  I  judg- 
ed the  same  consonant  to  the  principles  and 
grounds,  declared  in  the  laws  of  England,  for 
upholding  that  political  power  which  hath  given 
the  rise  and  introduction  in  this  nation  to  mon*- 
archy  itself,  by  the  account  of  ancient  writers, 
I  conceived  it  my  duty,  as  the  state  of  thinga 
did  then  appear  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  sakl 
alteration  made,  to  keep  my  station  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  perform  my  allegiance  therein  to 
king  and  kingdom,  under  the  powers  then  reg- 
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nant,  upon  my  priDciples  before  declared,  yield- 
ing obedience  to  their  authority  and  conuDands ; 
and  having  received  trust,  in  reference  to  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  in  those 
times  of  imminent  danger  both  within  and  with- 
out, I  did  conscientiously  hold  myself  obliged 
to  be  true  and  faithful  therein.  This  I  did  upon 
a  public  account,  not  daring  to  quit  my  station 
in  Parliament  by  virtue  of  my  first  writ.  Nor 
was  it  for  any  private  or  gainful  ends  to  profit 
myself  or  enrich  my  relations.  This  may  ap- 
pear as  well  by  the  great  debt  I  have  contract- 
ed, as  by  the  destitute  condition  my  many  chil- 
dren are  in  as  to  any  imivision  made  for  them ; 
and  I  do  publicly  challenge  all  persons  whatso- 
ever that  can  give  information  of  any  bribes  or 
covert  ways  used  by  me  durmg  the  whole  time 
of  my  public  acting.  Therefore  I  hope  it  will  be 
evident  to  the  consciences  of  the  jury  that  what 
I  have  done  hath  been  upon  principles  of  integ- 
rity, honour,  justice,  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  not,  as  is  suggested  in  the  indictment,  by 
instigation  of  the  devil,  or  want  of  the  fear  of 
God. 

•  *'  A  second  great  change  that  happened  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  them, 
of  the  very  kingdom  itself  and  the  laws  there- 
of, to  the  plucking  up  the  liberties  of  it  by  the 
very  roots,  and  the  introducing  of  an  arbitrary 
regal  power,  under  the  name  of  Protector,  by 
force  and  the  law  of  the  sword,  was  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  which  I  opposed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  to  that  degree  of  suffer- 
ing, and  with  that  constancy,  that  well  near  had 
cost  m(;  not  only  the  loss  of  my  estate,  but  of 
my  very  life,  if  he  might  have  had  his  will, 
which  a  higher  than  be  hindered ;  yet  I  did  re- 
main a  prisoner,  under  great  hardship,  four 
months,  in  an  island,  by  his  orders. 

"  Hereby  that  which  I  have  asserted  is  most 
undeniably  evident,  as  to  the  true  grounds  and 
ends  of  my  actions  all  along,  that  were  against 
usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  extraordi- 
nary actings  on  the  other  as  I  doubted  the  laws 
might  not  warrant  or  indemnify,  unless  I  were 
enforced  thereunto  by  an  overruling  and  inev- 
itable necessity." 

In  conclusion,  he  put  in  these  questions  to 
the  court : 

•*  1.  Whether  the  collective  body  of  the  Par- 
liament can  be  impeached  of  high  treason  ? 

•*  2.  Whether  any  person  acting  by  authority 
of  Parliament  can,  so  long  as  he  acteth  by  that 
authority,  commit  treason  ? 

*•  3.  Whether  matters  acted  by  that  authority 
can  be  called  in  question  in  an  inferior  court  1 

'*  4.  Whether  a  king  de  jure,  and  out  of  pos- 
session, can  have  treason  committed  against 
him,  he  not  being  king  de  facto,  and  in  actual 
possession!  And  prayed  it  might  be  argued 
by  counsel. 

*'  5.  Whether  matters  done  in  Southwark,  in 
another  county,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  a 
Middlesex  jury !" 

All  these  masterly  arguments  to  law  and  ap- 
peals to  simplest  reason  were  of  course  una- 
vailing. The  court  held  that,  the  Parliament 
was  determined  and  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Charles  I. ;  that  the  proceedings  subsequent  to 
that  event,  though  conducted  in  the  name  of 
Parliament,  were  without  any  legal  authority, 
and  absolutely  void ;  that  Charles  II.  became 


king  de  facto  as  well  as  ie  jure  from  the  moment 
of  his  father's  death ;  and  that  all  acta  done 
with  intent  to  exclude  him  from  the  exercise 
of  bis  kingly  ofBce  were  overt  acts  of  high  trea- 
son. As  to  the  objection  respecting  the  coun- 
ties, the  court  held  that  any  overt  act  tending 
to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  tlie 
king  might  be  given  in  evidence,  in  whatever 
county  that  overt  act  had  been  committed. 

Vane,  re9olute  and  undaunted,  still  prayed 
the  benefit  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  upon  these 
points;  but  this  the  court  refused,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  statute  of  Westminster  S,  chap. 
31,  which  allows  of  bills  of  exceptions,  does 
not  apply  to  a  criminal  case,  but  only  to  actions 
between  party  and  party.  He  then  proved,  by 
a  few  witnesses,  the  utter  falsehood  of  much 
of' the  crown  evidence,  and  so  closed  his  de- 
fence. 

The  solicitor-general  now  rose,  and  made  a 
most  brutal  speech.  He  openly  declared  **  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  ;** 
and,  in  allusion  to  his  urgent  demands  for  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  held  this  indecent  language : 
**  Wliat  connsel,  does  he  think,  would  dare  to 
speak  for  him  in  such  a  manifest  case  of  trea- 
son, unless  he  could  call  down  the  heads  of  his 
fellow-traitors,  Dradshaw  or  Cook,  from  the 
top  of  W^estminster  Hall  ?'*  When  the  solicitor 
had  ended,  the  court  sent  out  the  jury  without 
saying  a  word  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  in 
order  that  the  effect  of  his  harangue  might  not 
be  impaired,  and  he  teas  even  permitted  to  koU  m 
secret  consultation  trith  the  foreman  as  they  were  - 
leaving  the  box.  After  an  absence  of  half  an 
i  hour,  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  rer- 
I  diet  of  guilty,  and  Vane  was  carried  back  to  the 
•  Tower. 

I     Some  friends  visited  him  in  his  cell  immedi- 
I  ately  after  his  return  to  it,  and  they  were  sur- 
I  prised  to  find  him  in  cheerful  spirits.    Althoogli 
>  he  had  been  in  court  for  more  than  ten  honnf 
I  without  any  refreshment,  and  engaged  for  M 
I  large  part  of  the  time  in  the  most  earnest  and 
energetic  efforts  of  argument  and  oratory,  h« 
I  seeme'H,  at  the  conclusion,  to  be  clothed  with 
I  new  strength  and  animation  of  soul.     They 
I  questioned  him,  and  he  explained  the  feeling 
thus :  **  He  had  all  along,'*  he  said,  **  foreseen 
the  prosecution  which  had  then  been  consum* 
mated.     He  knew  that  the  offences  to  be  char* 
ged  upon  him  would  be  such  as  would  equally 
involve  the  whole  nation,  and  that,  in  defend- 
ing himself,  he  might,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  defending  the  liberty  and  life  of  every  Eng- 
lishman who  had  acted  in  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.   He  had  been  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  obligation  that  rested  upon 
'  him  to  make  a  defence  worthy  of  the  importance 
;  and  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  he  had 
formed  the  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  every 
security  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
country  had  provided  to  protect  the  subject 
against  injustice  and  oppression.    Actuated  by 
these  views,  he  had  refused  to  plead  to  the  in- 
dictment until  he  was  assured  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  counsel.    When,  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived 
and  betrayed,  and  was  withoot  eoonsel  to  ad- 
vise with  him,  aid  him,  and  speak  for  him,  and 
that  the  great  cause  of  liberty  and  right  wan 
lefl  for  him  alone  to  vindicate,  he  was  oppreae- 
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ed  with  a  sense  of  his  incompetency  to  do  it 
jiiatire ;  but  in  looking  back,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  upon  the  defence  he  had  been  enabled 
to  make,  his  heart  overflowed  with  devout  grat- 
ilade  and  joy.  He  blessed  the  Ixtrd  that  he 
had  been  strengthened  to  maintain  himself  at 
ffae  post  which  Provideniie  had  assigned  him ; 
that  ar^rumcnts  had  been  suggested  to  his  mind ; 
that  he  had  not  been  left  to  overlook  any  means 
of  defence  ;  that  his  lips  had  been  clothed  with 
more  than  their  usual  eloquence,  and  that,  by 
bis  gracious  help,  he  had  been  enabled  to  dis- 
cliarge,  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  country  and  to  the  liberty  of  his 
countrymen.  He  had  spoken  that  day,  as  he 
told  the  judges,  '  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but 
for  theirs  and  fur  posterity.'  He  had  done  his 
best  and  his  utmost  for  himself  and  for  his  fel- 
low-inen ;  his  conscience  was  discharged,  his 
obligations  to  society  were  fulfilled,  and  his 
mind  ^as  therefore  at  peace  with  itself,  at 
peace  with  tlie  world,  and  full  of  satisfaction, 
comfort,  and  joy.'** 

The  real  murderers  now  appear  upon  the 
■cene.  We  are  able  to  uplift  the  curtain  which 
has  concealed  them  hitherto,  and  show  them 
to  the  execration  of  posterity. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  redemption  of 
the  king's  solemn  promise  that  he  would  remit 
Vane's  sentence  should  he  be  proved  guilty. 
Instead  of  interfering  to  redeem,  he  interfered 
to  whet  the  zeal  of  Clarendon.  He  thus  wrote, 
the  day  after  the  trial,  to  his  pious  chancellor : 

*'  Hampton  Court,  Satarday,  I 
Two  lu  the  afternuun.      j 

^  The  relation  that  has  been  made  to  me  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane's  carriage  yesterday  in  the 
Hall  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  which,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  was  so  insolent  as  to  jus- 
tifr  all  he  had  done,  acknowledging  no  su- 
preme power  in  England  but  a  Parliament,  and 
r  things  to  that  purpose.  You  have  had  a 
Taocount  of  all ;  and  if  he  has  given  new 
sioo  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  dan- 
rmntM  a  mam  to  let  live^  if  tee  can  konettly  pit 
Turn  ami  of  the  way.  Think  of  this,  and  give  mo 
some  account  ofit  to-morrow,  till  when  I  have 
■0  more  to  say  to  you.  C.  R." 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  June,  Vane  was 
braught  up  to  receive  his  sentence.  Afler  the 
asaal  fonnalities,  he  was  called  upon  to  answer 
"Whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence 


*  I  wiH  wnhfotm  %  few  dataila  fnmi  Sikcs :  "  On  this  day, 
Ehtitjr  baiaf  fivea  to  fricndi  to  visit  hin  in  the  Tower,  he 
fiiwied  Vbmm  with  Tcrj  fraat  chrerfulnesa  and  with  a  ron- 
pssad  ft»Mt  ef  apirit,  haTiof  wholly  f  iven  op  himself  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  beinjr  toM  him  by  a  fhend  that  his  death 
■wdJ  W  ft  loaa  to  the  people  of  God,  he  answered,  that 
Ged  woald  raise  up  other  inatmrneuts  to  serre  hiui  and  his 
yaepk."  Aad  as  to  the  kioi(*s  promise:  "Upon  friends 
pewiaJiin  hu  to  nake  sume  sabniimoo  to  the  kinf ,  and 
la  eadacTDar  tha  oblaininf  of  his  life,  he  said,  if  the  kinr 
M  MC  think  bimaelf  mom  ooooemed  for  his  hunoar  and 
d  tkn  ha  did  for  his  life,  ha  was  verr  willinf  they 
iM  tak*  iC  ■  Mdj,  I  declare,'  said  he,  *  that  I  vaJae  my 
Ue  leas  in  %  good  emae  than  the  king  can  do  his  promise. 
I  Ihiak  tha  kinf  himself  is  so  sufficiently  obliged  to  spare 
■7  bfr,  that  it  la  Alter  for  him  to  do  it  than  myself  to  seek 
S.**  Tha  MlflWiBf  ia  eitramely  touching :  **  Mention  be- 
■r  made  lo  hini  of  tha  cruel  pmoecdinga  against  him, 
'Aha  !*  and  ha»  *  what  ado  they  keep  to  make  a  poor  crea- 
tin  like  hn  trnfiamV    In  diaoovne  he  said,  *  If  the  shed- 

of  fathering  to- 
of  the 


of  dtath  should  not  be  passed  upon  him.'*  Vane 
rose  upon  this,  **  with  an  air  which  sufficiently 
indicated  that  he  not  only  had  something,  but 
a  good  deal,  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him.*'  He  com- 
menced by  observing  that  he  had  not  yet  heard 
the  indictment  read  in  I^tin,  and  he  claimed  it 
as  a  right  undeniable.  This  led  to  a  sharp  de- 
bate between  him  and  the  judges  and  lawyers, 
in  which  he  finally  prevailed.  When  the  in- 
dictment had  been  read  in  I^tin,  he  next 
claimed  counsel  to  make  exceptions  to  the  in- 
dictment, acconling  to  law.  Aflcr  much  dis- 
cussion this  was  overruled  ;  but  he  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  until  the  court  had  dis- 
tinctly assumed  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
it.  The  next  thing  he  offered  was  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  which,  in  the  want  of  counsel,  he 
bad  framed  himself  It  had  been  offered  on 
the  day  of  his  trial,  and  the  judges  had  then 
refused  to  sign  it.  He  now  showed  that  the 
statute  of  Edward  had  never  been  repealed, 
and  he  adduced  passages  from  Sir  Edward 
Coke  to  prove  that,  if  the  justices  should  re- 
fuse to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions,  they  might 
be  compelled  by  a  writ  to  sign  it,  and  other- 
wise proceeded  against.  This  bold  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  confounded  and 
staggered  the  court.  "The  statute  was  ex- 
plicit, the  law  clear,  the  right  certain."  But, 
after  much  evasion  and  disputation,  the  court 
refused  to  sign  or  receive  it ;  and  on  this  point 
also  Vane  would  not  relinquish  his  claim,  until 
the  judges  had,  one  by  one,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  refusal. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  prepared  by  Vane  has 
been  preserved.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  ability, 
learning,  and  interest,  setting  forth  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  had  been  unjustly  used, 
and  the  law  violated  in  his  person.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  mentions  several  interesting 
circumstances,  implying  the  baseness  of  Monl^ 
and  other  matters.* 


Aag  of  my  blood  mof  prove  an  oocaaion  i 
IMhar  i«  aM  tha  dlipomd  Intereata  and 


to  thia  csoaa,  of  whatever  dillering  persuasions,  I 
'  livaa,  if  1  had  tbeoi,  well  spent 


*  "  On  the  day  of  my  arraignment,  an  emiueut  person 
was  heard  to  say  I  had  forfeited  my  head  by  what  1  said 
that  day  before  ever  1  came  to  my  defence.  What  that 
should  be  I  know  ii<it,  eiccpt  my  saying  in  open  court, 
*  aovereign  power  uf  I*arliamrnt,*  which  the  attorney-gen- 
eral wrote  down,  afirr  he  had  promised  at  my  request  no 
exception  shtnikl  be  taken  at  wonis ;  and  whole  voluines  of 
lawyer**  books  pass  up  and  down  the  nation  with  that  titla, 
's«ivereiRn  power  of  Parliament.*  Six  moderate  men,  that 
were  like  to  consider  what  they  did  before  they  would  throw 
away  my  life,  were  snmnKmed  to  be  of  my  petty  jury,  which 
the  king's  counsel  hearing,  wrote  a  letter  to  one  (if  tha 
shenfli  to  unsummoii  them  ;  and  a  new  hst  was  made  tha 
niRht  immediately  before  the  day  of  viirdict,  on  purpi«fl  that 
the  pnaoner  might  not  have  any  knowledge  of  them  till 
preseatad  to  his  view  and  ch«Hce  in  Westminster  Hall.  Yet 
one  uf  tha  fortr*eiffht  of  this  list  (who  said  he  would  have 
starved  himself  before  he  would  have  found  Sir  llenir  Vana 
guilty  of  treason)  was  never  called,  th<iugh  he  walked  in 
the  hall  all  the  while.  And  in  that  hurry  of  thoae  that 
compassed  about,  I  being  alone,  stripped  of  all  assistanea. 
Sir  William  Roberts  foreman,  and  bir  Christqiher  Abdy, 
were  sworn  by  the  court  before  I  was  aware  ;  so  my  chd- 
lenging  them  might  seem  a  pervonal  disobliging  and  ezaa- 
peration  of  them  against  me,  ader  they  were  sworn  and 
fixed.  The  solicitor  also  had  a  long  whisper  with  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  the  court,  before  thev  went  tn  verdict^ 
telling  him  the  prisoner  must  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  nation, 
Ac. ;  suddenly  after  which  I  am  here  called  to  receive  ny 
sentence.  After  the  day  of  my  tnal,  the  judges  went  to 
Hampton  Court.** 

The  foregoing  is  fmm  a  paper  he  had  prepared  in  armi 
of  judgment.  This  also  is  an  evtrart  from  his  nmataUeaad 
coH¥incing  argument  on  the  law  of  tresaon : 

**  The  law  is  made  for  the  benefit  and  aacnrity  of  the  b«Ih 
ject,  whom  the  law  require*  not  to  examine  tne  right  of 
aofareignty.    Nur  ia  tha  daagvr  laaa  oadar  one  fovammaii 
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Vane*s  next  step  was  to  request  the  reading 
of  the  petition  of  the  Parliament  in  favour  of 
his  life,  and  the  king^s  promise,  in  reply,  not  to 
take  it  away.  Al\er  much  dispute  he  prevailed 
on  this  point,  and  the  proceedings  in  reference 
to  that  petition  were  read  in  open  court.  He 
then  reminded  the  court,  who  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  impatience  under  his  searching 
and  effectual  management  of  his  cause,  that 
there  were  certain  questions  of  law  which  must 
be  settled  before  sentence  could  be  passed  upon 
him.  He  wished  to  argue  them,  by  counsel  if 
permitted,  if  not  in  person,  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  proceeded  to  instance  them :  **  1. 
Whether  a  Parliament  were  accountable  to  any 
inferior  court.  2.  Whether  the  king,  being  out 
of  possession — '' 

The  court  suddenly  broke  in  upon  him  at 
this  point,  and,  with  considerable  vehemence, 
declared  that  "  the  king  was  never  out  of  pos- 
session." Sir  Henry  instantly  replied,  with 
great  coolness,  that  if  the  king  was  never  out  of 
possesnon,  the  indictment  against  him  must  inev- 
itably fall  to  the  ground ;  for  the  charge  it  alleged 
was,  "  that  he  endeavoured  to  keep  out  his  maj- 
esty." 

The  judges  now  showed  themselves  highly 
excited ;  and  Vane,  after  again  demanding  to 
be  heard  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  an  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  after  having  exhausted  the 
various  provisions  of  the  English  law  in  favour 
of  the  security  of  the  subject,  desisted  from  all 
ftrther  attempts.  As  he  folded  up  his  papers, 
he  appealed  from  that  tribunal  to  the  rifl^ous 
judgment  of  God,  who,  be  reminded  his  judges, 
would  judge  them  as  well  as  him,  and  be  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  willingness  to  die  upon 
the  testimony  he  had  borne.* 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words.  Sergeant 

than  another.  The  ttatnte  ii,  for  lecuring  the  sabjaets  rrom 
mil  dormant  titlei,  that  ihr y  may  safely  pay  their  allegiance 
trhea  they  receive  protection,  and  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  two  powers  at  the  same  time. 
For  that  power  which  is  supreme  and  de facto  will  be  obeyed, 
and  make  it  treason  to  do  otherwise,  be  it  right  or  wrong 
And  if  the  subject  be  at  the  same  time  in  danger  of  commit- 
ting treason  against  the  power  tU  jure^  then  is  he  in  a  mia* 
arable  condition  and  state  of  unavoidable  necessity,  which 
ia  provided  against  b^  the  laws  of  the  land.  Otherwise,  if 
he  be  loval  to  the  kiug  it  jmrt,  he  shall  be  banged  by  the 
kimr  d«  facto:  aad  if  he  be  faithful  to  the  king  de  facto,  he 
ahall  die  by  the  king  dt  jwt,  when  he  recovers  possession. 
Against  this  it  was  that  the  statute  of  11  Henry  VII.  was 
provided,  in  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  My  case  is  either  the  same  with  that,  and 
then  1  desire  the  benefit  of  that  statute  ;  or  else  it  is  new, 
and  then  1  desire,  as  is  provided  95  Edward  III.,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Parliament.*'   • 

And  lastly  (one  of  these  poinU  respecting  tka  indictnient 
ha  aubsequentlv,  as  I  have  said,  achieved) : 

"  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  have  a  cop^or  riylitof  the 
ndictment,  nor  ao  much  as  to  hear  it  read  in  LiIib,  which 
ia  the  original  record  of  the  court,  and  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  proceeding  with  me.  I  ofVen  de- 
aired  these  things  of  the  court.  I  was  put  (after  two  years* 
cloae  imprisonment)  to  answer  for  my  life  to  a  limg  indict- 
ment, read  in  English,  which,  whether  it  were  rightly  trans- 
lated, how  should  I  know,  that  might  not  hear  the  original 
record  in  Latin  T  Counsel  also,  learned  in  the  law,  were 
denied  me,  though  pressed  for  by  me  again  and  again  before 
I  pleaded.  And  had  they  been  granted,  what  could  they 
have  said  as  to  defects  of  law  in  the  indictment,  unless 
they  might  have  had  a  copy  of  it  beforehand  ?  My  trial  for 
life  was  huddled  up.  The  jury,  as  was  told  me,  must  not 
eat  or  drink  till  they  had  done  their  work :  but  why  tuch 
baata  and  precipitancy  for  a  nan's  life,  that  is  mors  than 
■leat  or  estate,  when  jruu  can  let  civil  causes  about  men's 
•states  depend  many  years  t  If  an  arrooeous  judgment  be 
naased  in  such  matters,  it  ia  rsvenaUe ;  but  if  iaaoeaBt 
•lood  be  spilled,  it  Raanot  be  gatharad  up  agaia." 

*  Upham's  Life. 


Keeling,  who  had  manifested  great  paasioa  da- 
ring the  trial,  exclaimed,  *•  So  you  may,  sir,  in 
good  time,  by  the  grace  of  God."  This  lawyer 
had  been  very  abusive  on  several  occasions, 
and  Vane  had  rebuked  his  rudeness.  Once,  for 
instance,  while  the  latter  was  reading  a  passage 
from  a  volume  of  the  statutes.  Keeling,  wish- 
ing to  look  at  the  book,  attempted  rather  rudely 
to  snatch  it  from  his  hands.  Vane  withheld 
the  volume,  remarking,  *'  When  I  emfdoy  you 
as  my  counsel,  sir,  I  will  find  you  books." 

I  close  the  account  of  this  most  memorable 
trial  with  one  portion  of  the  grand  appeal  which 
Vane  had  taken  occasion  to  make  on  this  last 
day,  not  to  his  judges,  but  to  posterity.  The 
first  has  reference  to  the  old  charge  of  having 
violated  the  Covenant. 

"  And  in  the  asserting  and  adhering  onto  the 
right  of  this  highest  sovereign,  as  stated  in  the 
Covenant  before  mentioned,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  jointly  before  the  year  1648,  and  the 
Commons  alone  afterward,  to  the  very  times 
charged  in  the  indictment,  did  manage  the  war 
and  late  differences  within  these  kingdoms. 
And  whatever  defections  did  happen  by  apostates, 
hypocrites,  and  time-serving  worldlings,  there  vas 
e  party  among  them  that  conttnmti  Jirm,  sincere, 
and  chaste  unto  that  cause  to  the  lust,  and  loved  ii 
better  than  their  very  lives,  of  which  number  J  am 
not  ashamed  to  profess  myself  to  be ;  not  so  much 
admiring  the  form  and  words  of  the  Covenant, 
as  the  righteous  and  holy  ends  therein  express- 
ed, and  the  true  sense  and  meaning  thereoC 
which  J  have  neuon  to  know, 

"  This  general  and  public  case  of  the  king- 
dom is  so  well  known  by  the  declarations  and 
actions  that  have  passed  on  both  sides,  that  I 
need  but  name  it,  since  this  matter  was  not  done 
in  a  corner,  but  frequently  contended  Ibr  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  and  written  even  with 
characters  of  blood .  And  out  of  the  bowels  of 
these  public  differences  and  disputes  doth  mj 
particular  case  arise,  for  which  I  am  called  into 
question ;  but,  admitting  it  come  to  ray  lot  to 
stand  single  in  the  witness  I  am  to  give  to  this 
glorious  cause,  and  to  be  left  alone,  as  in  s  sort 
I  am,  yet,  being  upheld  with  the  authority  be- 
fore asserted,  and  keeping  myself  in  anion  and 
conjunction  therewith,  I  am  not  afraid  to  bear 
my  witness  to  it  in  this  great  presence,  nor  to 
seal  it  with  my  blood,  if  called  thereunto ;  and 
I  am  so  far  satisfied  in  my  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding, that  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  trea- 
son, either  against  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  either  malum  per  se  or  malum  vro- 
hibitum ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  duij 
I  owed  to  God  the  universal  king,  and  to  hia 
majesty  that  now  is,  and  to  the  Church  and 
people  of  God  in  these  nations,  and  to  the  in- 
nocent blood  of  all  that  have  been  slain  in  thia 
quarrel.  Nothing,  it  seems,  will  now  serve, 
unless  by  the  condemnation  passed  upon  my 
person  they  be  rendered  to  posterity  murdereia 
and  rebels,  and  that  upon  record  in  a  coart  of 
justice  in  Westminster  Hall.  And  this  woald 
inevitably  have  foUowed,  if  I  had  volunUrily 
given  ap  this  cause  without  asserting  their  and 
my  innocency,  by  which  I  should  have  pulled 
that  blood  open  my.  own  head,  which  now  I  am 
sure  must  m  at  the  door  of  otbera,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, of  those  that  knowingly  and  precipi- 
tately shall  imbrue  their  hands  in  my  innocent 
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Mood,  under  whatever  form  or  pretext  of  jus- 
lice. 

**  My  lords,  if  I  have  been  free  and  plain  with 
yoa  in  this  matter,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  for  it 
ooncerns  me  to  be  so,  and  something  more  than 
ordinarily  urgent,  where  both  my  estate  and 
life  are  in  such  imminent  peril ;  nay,  more  than 
«i.y  life — lh€  eoncernt  of  tkoiuands  of  lives  are  in 
ill  ^^  only  of  those  that  are  in  their  graves  al- 
rratfy,  but  of  all  j^teriiy  in  time  to  come.  Had 
nothing  been  in  it  but  the  care  to  preserve  my 
o-wn  life,  I  needed  not  have  stayed  in  England, 
bot  might  have  taken  my  opportunity  to  have 
vithdrawn  myself  into  foreign  parts,  to  provide 
for  my  own  safety ;  nor  needed  I  to  have  been 
put  apon  pleading,  as  now  I  am.  for  an  arrest 
of  judgment,  but  might  have  watched  upon  ad- 
▼aatagcTS  that  were  visible  enough  to  me  in  the 
managing  of  my  trial,  if  I  had  consulted  only  the 
preaer^ation  of  my  life  or  estate. 

**  A'o,  my  lordst  J  have  otherwise  learned  Christ 
tAam.  to  fear  them  that  can  but  hU  the  body^  and 
hmxe  no  more  that  they  can  do.  I  have  also  taken 
notice,  in  the  little  reading  that  I  have  had  of 
history,  how  glorious  the  very  heathens  have 
rendered  their  names  to  posterity  in  the  con- 
tempt they  have  showed  of  death  (when  the 
laying  down  of  their  life  has  appeared  to  be 
iheir  duty),  from  the  love  which  they  have 
owed  to  their  country." 

The  appropriate  answer  of  the  judges  was 
■•  judgment  of  death."  They  sentenced  him  to 
execution  on  Tower  Hill.* 

The  space  between  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day was  granted  to  him  wherein  to  prepare  for 
death.  He  passed  it  chiefly  in  exhortations  and 
prayers  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  were 


*  It  ■  wortk  ratijoiainf  here  the  opinion!  of  two  of  the 
■Ht  •oinwBt  of  Mf  hah  Inwyen  on  this  infamoui  jodf- 
■Mi.  **  WKMa,**  MTa  BlarksUtne,  "  n  usuriwr  it  in  ptw- 
■MMoa,  tbe  rab^iMl  is«sca»ed  nnd  juitified  in  obeying  and 
fiTiaf  him  aaaiaUBce :  ntherwlae,  und^r  a  usurpntiun,  no 
■■•  roold  be  eafe,  it  the  jawful  prince  hod  a  nxht  to 
kasf  kin  tat  obedience  lo  the  nowera  in  beiur.  as  the 
oauper  wonld  certainly  do  for  disobedience.  Nay,  far* 
ther.  w  the  Base  of  the  people  are  imperfect  judfres  of  title 
lof  which,  IB  nil  caaea,  poaaeasion  is  priwtd  facte  oTideace), 
the  lam  eompela  no  maa  to  yield  obedience  to  thai  prince 
whoae  hfliC  ia,  by  want  of  poaarssiont  rendered  uncertain 
mi  disputable,  till  Providence  shall  ttiink  fit  to  interpose 
in  hie  Aifoar,  sad  decide  the  ambif  uoas  claim ;  and,  there- 
in, till  ke  ia  entitled  to  each  alleg iatooe  by  poesesstnn,  no 
iBBaaae  can  be  committed  against  him."  Mr.  Justice  Foster 
lake*  tike  aame  Tiew  of  the  statute,  and  maintains  that  when 
tte  ihinae  m  fall,  an^  person  out  of  puesession,  but  claiming 
tela,  be  lua  pratenaiooa  what  they  may,  is  no  king  witUs 
te  atatalc  of  treaaon.  "  I  am  aware,**  he  adda,  "  of  the 
JBlgmcBt  of  the  court  of  King*s  Bench  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Jhary  Vane  :  that  King  Charles  II.,  though  kept  out  of  the 
iBiitiee  of  the  kingly  office,  yet  was  still  a  king,  batk  di 
fate  aad  isimt,  and  that  all  acu  done  to  the  keepinf  hfm 
fb  treaaon.**  The  caae  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  be 
I,  was  a  very  aingular  case ;  and  he  concludes 
which  arc,  in  truth,  conclnsiTe  (m  the 


wemkiffli 
t  Teamike, 


**  1  will  therefore  say  nothing  on  the  merits  of 
more  than  this,  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 


earn  invalved  m  the  emit 
Am  who  bed  acted  p  a  pablic  aitoatiod  under  a  govera- 
■eat  peeeeeaed  in  (ad  far  twelve  yeara  together  of  aovereign 
paver,  bat  aader  Tarioas  forma  at  different  tiniea,  aa  the 
fitheeiMB  of  the  herd,  or  the  ambition  of  their  leaders, 
taated."  It  ia  an  historical  iact,  that  Lord-chief-justice 
Bale,  whes  of  bigb  rank  at  the  bar,  took  the  engagement 
"le  be  trae  to  toe  Conuaonwealth  of  England  without  a 
kiw  or  Booae  of  Lfarde.**  This,  as  Mr.  Joatice  Poster  re- 
■uu,  was  pWalyt  is  the  aense  of  thoae  who  iiiipnaed  it, 
ai  eefafemeat  ftr  aboliahing  kingly  govamtat,  nr  at  least 
fcr  aapyeitief  the  abolition  of  it ;  and  with  ragard  to  thoae 
«b»  look  it,  it  Btigbt,  npon  the  prinaplea  of  Sir  Henry 
▼aaaS  eeae,  bave  been  eaaily  improved  into  an  overt  act  of 
tiniia  ^aiasK  Kiag  Cbariaa  11. 


allowed  to  remain  with  him.*  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  previous  to  the  day  of  his  execution, 
the  sheriff  *8  chaplain  came  to  his  cell  with  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  He  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  his  friends  in  the  morning,  and 
said,  '*  There  was  no  dismalness  at  all  in  it. 
After  the  receipt  of  the  message  I  slept  four 
hours  so  soundly,  that  the  I^ord  hath  made  it 
suflScient  for  me ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  sleep 
my  last,  after  which  I  shall  need  sleep  no 
more.'*  Early  that  forenoon  his  wife,  children, 
and  friends  were  all  assembled  in  the  prison. 
Many  and  most  impressive  were  his  entreaties 
to  them  all  that  they  should  not  mourn  for  him. 

**  I  know  a  day  of  deliverance  for  8ion  will 
come.  Some  may  think  the  manner  of  it  may 
be  as  before,  with  confused  noise  of  the  war- 
rior, and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ;  but  I  rather 
think  it  will  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 
The  Lord  will  send  a  fire  that  shall  burn  in  the 
consciences  of  his  enemies,  a  worm  that  shall 
not  die,  and  a  fire  that  shall  not  go  out.  Man 
they  may  fight  against,  but  this  they  cannot  fight 
against.  And  why,"  said  he,  speaking  before 
all  the  company,  **  should  we  be  frighted  with 
death  \  I  bless  the  Lord  I  am  so  far  from  be- 
ing affrighted  with  death,  that  I  find  it  rather 
shrink  from  me  than  I  from  it."  Then,  kissing 
his  children,  he  said,  "  The  Lord  bless  you — 
he  will  be  a  better  Father  to  you — I  must  now 
forget  that  ever  I  knew  you.  I  can  willingly 
leave  this  place  and  outward  enjoyments  for 
those  I  shall  meet  with  hereafter  in  a  better 
country.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ac- 
quiiint  myself  with  the  society  of  heaven.  Be 
not  you  troubled,  for  I  am  going  home  to  my 
Father." 

Subsequently  he  prayed  with  them  ;  and 
thet*e  were  passages  of  his  prayer : 

**  Z  dt€  in  the  certain  faith  and  foresight  that 
this  cause  shall  have  its  resurrection  in  my  death. 
My  blood  will  be  the  seed  sown^  by  which  this  glo- 
rious cause  will  springs  up,  which  God  will  speed- 
ily  raise.  Then,  laying  down  this  earthly  tab- 
ernacle is  no  more  but  throwing  down  the  man- 
tle, by  which  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  will 
fall  on  the  rest  of  God's  people.  And  if  by  my 
being  offered  up.  the  faith  of  many  be  confirm- 
ed, and  others  convinced  and  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  how  can  I  desire  great- 
er honour  and  matter  of  rejoicing!  As  for 
that  glorious  cause,  which  God  hath  owned  in 
these  nations  and  will  own,  in  which  so  many 
righteous  souls  have  lost  their  lives,  and  so 
many  have  been  engaged  by  my  countenance 
and  enooaragement,  shall  I  now  give  it  up,  and 
80  declare  them  all  rebels  and  murderers  1  No, 
I  win  never  do  it;  that  precious  blood  ahall 
never  lie  at  my  door.  As  a  testimony  and  seal 
to  the  justness  of  that  quarrel,  I  leave  now  my 
life  upon  it,  as  a  legacy  to  all  the  honest  in- 

*  Fnira  hie  ezhortationa  to  his  children  I  may  take  tba 
fcdlflwing: 

'*  Live  in  the  apirit  and  walk  in  the  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham..  Listen  to  the  eiperiences  of  your  father  in  this 
d^ing  hour  and  aeason  of  darknen,  who  can  and  doth  here 
give  a  i^ood  report  of  that  heavenhr  and  better  country  he  ia 
now  going  to  the  more  free  and  full  enjoyment  of.  In  the 
midst  of  these  his  dark  cirrumstances,  his  enjoyments  and 
re  fresh  inflfs  fnm  the  presence  of  the  fjord  dn  more  abonad 
than  ever.**  "Regard  not  the  reproaches  that  are  fallen 
on  your  father.  Say  or  do  men  what  they  will,  Abxaham^ 
faith  will  find  the  bleaaing  Abraham  found,  in  whomsoever 
itie.** 
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terest  in  these  three  nations.  Ten  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  defile  my  conscience,  the 
chastity  and  purity  of  which  I  value  beyond  all 
this  world !  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  lives 
part  with  this  peace  and  satisfaction  I  have  in 
my  own  heart,  both  in  holding  to  the  purity  of 
my  principles  and  to  the  righteousness  of  this 
good  cause,  and  to  the  assurance  I  have  that 
God  is  now  fulfilling  all  these  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  in  oi^er  to  what  he  is  bringing 
forth.  Although  I  see  it  not,  yet  I  die  in  the 
faith  and  assured  expectation  of  it.'* 

Again: 

**Thou  hast  promised  that  thou  wilt  be  a 
mouth  to  thy  people  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  for 
thou  bast  required  us  to  forbear  the  preparatory 
agitations  of  our  own  minds,  because  it  is  not 
we  that  are  to  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  our  heav- 
enly Father  that  speaketh  in  ns,  in  such  sea- 
sons. In  what  seasons  more,  Lord,  than  when 
thou  callest  for  the  testimony  of  thy  servants 
to  be  writ  in  characters  of  blood  1  Show  thy- 
self in  a  poor  weak  worm,  by  enabling  him  to 
stand  against  all  the  power  of  thy  enemies. 
There  hath  been  a  battle  fought  with  garments 
rolled  in  Uood,  in  which  {upon  tolemn  appeal*  on 
both  aidet)  thou  didst  own  thy  $ervant$,  though, 
through  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  apostacy 
that  hath  sprung  up  «mong  us,  these  nations 
have  been  thought  unworthy  any  longer  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  that  deliverance.    Thou  hast 

THERSrOBB    ANOTHSR    DAT    OP    DECISION    YET    TO 

COME !  Such  a  battle  is  to  begin,  and  be  carri- 
ed on  by  the  faith  of  thy  people ;  yea,  Us  in 
some  sort  begun  by  the  faith  of  thy  poor  ser- 
vant, that  is  now  going  to  seal  thy  cause  with 
his  blood.  Oh  that  this  decision  of  thine  may 
remarkably  show  itself  in  thy  servant  at  this 
time,  by  his  bold  testimony  while  sealing  it 
with  his  blood !  We  know  not  what  interrup- 
tions may  attend  thy  servant ;  but,  Lord,  let 
thy  power  carry  him  in  a  holy  triumph  over  all 
difficulties.*' 
He  concluded  thus : 

"  My  hourglass  is  now  turned  up,  the  sand 
runs  out  apace,  and  it  is  my  happiness  that 
death  doth  not  surprise  me.  It  is  grace  and 
love  thou  dost  show  thy  poor  servant,  that  thou 
hastenest  out  his  time,  and  lettest  him  see  it 
runs  out  with  joy  and  peace.  Little  do  my  en- 
emies know  (as  eager  as  they  are  to  have  me 
fone)  how  soon  their  breaths  may  be  drawn  in 
\ut  let  thy  servant  see  death  shrink  under  him. 
What  a  glorious  sight  will  this  be,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  witnesses,  to  have  death  shrink 
under  him,  which  he  acknowledgeth  to^be  only 
by  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  the  bands  of  death  could  not  hold  down  ! 
Let  that  spirit  enter  into  us  that  will  set  us 
again  upon  our  feet,  and  let  us  be  led  into  Ihat 
way  that  the  enemies  may  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  us.  Oh,  what  abjuririg  of  light,  what 
treachery y  what  meanness  of  spirit  has  anpeared 
in  this  day  !  What  is  the  matter  1  Oh  !  death 
is  the  matter.  Lord,  strengthen  the  faith  and 
heart  of  thy  poor  servant  to  undergo  this  day's 
work  whh  joy  and  gladness,  and  bear  it  on  the 
heart  and  oooaciences  of  his  friends  that  have 
knowD  and  seen  him,  that  they  also  may  say, 
the  Lord  is  in  him  of  a  truth.  Oh  that  thy  ser- 
vant could  speak  any  blessing  to  these  three 
nations !    Let  thy  remnant  be  gathered  to  thee. 


Prosper  and  relieve  that  poor  handftil  that  are 
in  prisons  and  bonds,  that  they  may  be  raised 
up  and  trample  death  under  foot.  Let  my  poor 
family  that  is  left  desolate — let  my  dear  wife 
and  children  be  taken  into  thy  care  ;  be  thou  a 
husband,  father,  and  master  to  them ;  let  the 
spirit  of  those  that  love  me  be  drawn  oat  to- 
wards them.  Let  a  blessing  be  upon  these 
friends  that  are  here  at  this  time ;  strengthen 
them ;  let  them  find  love  and  grace  in  thine 
eyes,  and  be  increased  with  the  increasinga  of 
God,  Show  thyself  a  loving  Father  to  ns  all, 
and  do  for  us  abundantly  above  and  beyond  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  for  Jeaua  Christ  his 
sake." 

Sikes  was  present  at  the  last  scene  of  aO, 
and  has  described  the  triumphal  progress  (for 
such  it  was)  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold. 

"Then  one  of  the  sheriffs  men  came  in  and 
told  him  there  was  no  sled  to  come,  but  he  was 
to  walk  on  foot. 

**  Then  Mr.  SherifiT  coming  into  the  room, 
was  friendly  saluted  by  him,  and  after  a  littla 
pause  communicated  a  prohibition  that  he  said 
he  had  received,  which  was,  that  he  most  not 
speak  anything  against  his  majesty  or  the  gov- 
•rnment.  His  answer  to  this^he  himself  re- 
lates on  the  scaffold.  He  farther  told  Mr.  Sher- 
iff he  was  ready ;  but  the  sheriff  said  he  was 
not,  nor  could  be  this  half  hour  yet  '  Then, 
sir,  it  rests  on  you,  not  on  me  (said  Sir  Henry), 
for  I  have  been  ready  this  half  hour.*  Tbeo 
the  sheriff,  at  his  request,  promised  him  his  ser- 
vants should  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  and  be 
civilly  dealt  with,  neither  of  which  waa  per- 
formed ;  for  (notwithstanding  this  promise)  they 
were  beaten  and  kept  off  the  scaffi^,  till  he 
said,  *  What !  have  I  never  a  servant  here  V 

"  After  this,  one  of  the  sheriff^s  men  came 
and  told  him  there  must  be  a  aled ;  to  which 
Sir  Henry  replied,  *  Any  way,  how  thej  pleasOt 
for  I  long  to  be  at  home,  to  be  dissolved  and  to 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  best  of  all.'  He  went 
very  cheerfully  and  r^dily  down  the  atairs 
from  his  chamber,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
sled  (friends  and  servants  standing  about  him) ; 
then  he  was  forthwith  drawn  away  towards 
the  scaffold.  As  he  went*  some  in  the  Tower 
(prisoners  as  well  as  others)  spake  to  him,  pray- 
ing the  Lord  to  go  with  him.  And  after  he  was 
out  of  the  Tower, /rom  the  tops  of  houses  mmi  omt 
of  windows,  the  people  used  such  means  and  g€»» 
tares  as  might  best  discover ,  at  a  distanea^  thar  rv- 
spects  and  love  to  him,  crying  aloud,  *  The  Lord 
go  with  you ;  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth  appear  in  you  and  for  you;*  whereof  he 
todk  what  notice  he  was  capable  in  those  eir- 
cumstances,  in  a  cheerfhl  manner  aceepcinf 
their  respect,  putting  off  his  hat  and  bowing  to 
them.  Being  asked  several  times  how  be  did 
by  some  about  him,  he  answered, '  Never  bet- 
ter in  all  my  life).*  Anothm[  replied,  *How 
should  he  do  ill  that  auffers  fbr  so  gloriotts  a 
cause  V  To  which  a  tall  black  man  said,  *  Many 
suffered  for  a  better  cause.*  *  And  many  for  a 
worse,*  said  Sir  Henry;  wiahing  'that  when 
they  ctaie  to  seal  their  better  cause,*  aa  he  call- 
ed it,  <  with  their  blood,  as  he  was  now  goiof 
to  seal  hiSyjthoy  might  not  find  themselves  de- 
ceived. And  as  to  this  cameef  said  he,  *ii  Math 
given  life  in  death  to.aU  the  ownere  o/itf  emd  euf* 
ferersjor  it.* 
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*'  BeiDg  iMssed  within  the  nils  on  Tower 
Hill,  there  were  many  load  acelamations  of  the 
people,  crying  out,  'The  Lord  Jesus  go  with 
your  dear  soul,'  die.  One  told  him  that  was 
tbe  most  giorioos  seat  he  ever  sat  on.  He  an- 
swered, *  It  is  so  indeed,*  and  rejoiced  exceed- 

**  Being  come  to  the  scaflbid,  he  cheerfully 
maoends;  and  heing  up,  after  the  crowd  on  the 
•eaflbld  was  broken  in  two  pieces  to  make  way 
for  him.  he  showed  himself  to  the  people  on  the 
front  of  the  scaflbid  with  that  noble  and  Chris- 
ti«n>like  deportment,  that  he  rather  seemed  a 
locdEer-on  than  the  person  concerned  in  the  ex- 
ecatioD,  insomuch  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
saade  many  of  the  people  that  he  was  the  pris- 
oner. But  when  they  knew  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  black  suit  and  cloak,  with  a  scarlet  silk 
waistcoat  (the  Tictorious  colour)  showing  itself 
at  the  breast,  was  the  prisoner,  they  generally 
admired  that  noble  and  great  presence  he  ap- 
peared with.  '  How  cheerful  he  is  !*  said  some. 
*  He  does  not  look  like  a  dying  man  I*  said 
otbera ;  with  many  like  speeches,  as  astonished 
with  that  strange  appearance  he  shined  forth  in. 

**Then,  silence  being  commanded  by  the 
aberifl;  lifting  op  his  hands  and  his  eyes  towards 
Heaven,  andf  afterward  resting  his  hand  on  the 
rail*,  and  taking  a  very  serious,  composed,  and 
majestic  view  of  the  great  multitude  before  and 
arouod  him,  he  spake." 

His  address  was  a  vigorous  statement  of  all 
he  had  urged  on  his  trial,  and  all  the  injustice 
lie  bad  anfiisred.  When  be  was  describing  the 
eoaduct  of  the  judges,  howcTer,  in  refusing  to 
seal  his  bill  of  exceptions.  Sir  John  Robinson, 
lieiiteoant  of  the  Tower,  who  attended  the  exe- 
cation  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  any 
dangeroos  impression  being  made  by  the  pris- 
oner, interrupted  him,  saying,  in  a  most  furious 
■anner,  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  even 
to  the  Loyalists  who  were  present,  **  Sir,  you 
most  not  go  on  thus — ^you  must  not  rail  at  the 
jodgea  ;  it  18  a  lie,  and  I  am  here  to  testify  that 
It  is  a  lie."  Vane  replied,  "  God  will  judge  be- 
tween yon  and  me  in  this  matter.  I  speak  but 
Matter  of  fact,  and  cannot  you  bear  that  ?  *Tis 
evident  the  judges  have  refused  to  sign  my  bill 
of  exceptions."  The  trumpeters  were  then  or- 
dered to  approach  nearer  to  the  prisoner  and 
Nov  in  his  face,  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  at 
vhich  Sir  Henry,  lifting  up  his  hand,  and  then 
hying  it  on  his  breast,  said,  '*  What  mean  yon, 
leotlemen  T  Is  this  your  usage  of  me  t  Did 
joa  use  all  the  rest  so  1  I  had  even  done  (as 
to  that),  could  you  have  been  patient ;  but,  see- 
ing yoa  eaonot  bear  it,  I  shall  only  say  this, 
tint,  whereas  the  judges  have  refused  to  seal 
that  with  their  hands  that  they  have  done,  I  am 
eome  to  seal  that  with  my  blood  that  I  have 

40BC." 

He  then  resumed  his  address  to  the  people, 
and  proceeded  to  detail  some  of  the  circum- 
ttaneea  of  his  life.  Sikes*s  '  report,'  with  its 
iDierraptions,  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  He 
«u  himself  present  on  the  scaflbid,  and  held 
one  of  the  *'  note  books"  referred  to : 

***  Gtntiemen,  FeUow-cauntrymtn,  and  ChriM- 
fitaf,— When  Mr.  Sherifl'came  to  me  this  morn- 
iflg,  and  told  me  he  had  received  a  command 
ftmn  the  king  that  I  should  say  nothing  reflect- 
ipf  opon  hii  majesty  or  the  government,  I  an- 


swered, I  should  confine  and  order  my  speech, 
as  near  as  I  could,  so  as  to  be  least  oflen- 
sive,  saving  my  faithfulness  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me,  which  I  must  ever  discharge  with 
a  good  conscience  unto  death  ;  forltt^  valued 
a  man  according  to  his  faithfulness  to  the  trust  rt- 
posed  in  Atm,  even  on  his  majest^s  behalf  in  the 
late  controversy.  And  if  you  dare  trust  my  dis- 
cretion, Mr.  Sherifl*,  I  shall  do  nothing  but  what 
becomes  a  good  Christian  and  an  Englishman ; 
and  so  I  hope  I  shall  be  hereafter  civilly  dealt 
with. 

*'  *  I  stand  here  this  day  to  resign  up  my  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  that  God  that  gave  it  me. 
Death  is  but  a  little  tcord ;  but  *tis  a  great  toork  to 
die.  It  is  to  be  but  once  done ;  and  after  this 
cometh  the  judgment,  even  the  judgment  of  the 
great  God,  which  it  concerns  us  all  to  prepare 
for.  And  by  this  act  I  do  receive  a  discharge, 
once  for  ail,  out  of  prison,  even  the  prison  of 
the  mortal  body.  In  all  respects  wherein  I  have 
been  concerned  and  engaged  as  to  the  public, 
my  design  hath  been  to  accomplish  good  things 
for  these  nations.'  Then,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  spreading  his  hands,  he  said,  *  I  do  here  ap- 
peal to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  all  this  as- 
sembly, or  any  other  persons,  to  show  wherein 
I  have  defiled  my  hands  with  any  man's  blood 
or  estate,  or  that  I  have  sought  myself  in  any 
public  capacity  or  place  I  have  been  in." 
"  *  The  cause  was  three  times  stated  : 
"  '  I.  In  the  Remonstrance  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

'* '  II.  In  the  Covenant,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant — ' 

"  Upon  this  the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the 
sherifl*  catched  at  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
Sir  John  Robinson,  who  at  first  had  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  nothing  to  do  there,  wishing 
the  sheriff  to  see  to  it,  yet  found  himself  some- 
thing to  do  now,  furiously  calling  for  the  wri- 
ter's books,  and  saying, '  He  treata  of  rebellion, 
and  you  write  it.'  Hereupon  six  note- books 
were  delivered  up. 

**The  prisoner  was  very  patient  and  com- 
posed under  all  these  injuries  and  soundings  of 
the  trumpets  several  times  in  his  face,  only 
saying,  '  'Twas  hard  he  might  not  be  suffered 
to  speak ;  but,'  sayf  he,  *  my  usage  from  man  is 
no  harder  than  was  my  Lord  and  Master's ; 
and  all  that  will  live  his  life  this  day  must  ex- 
pect hard  dealing  from  the  worldly  spirit.'  The 
trumpets  sounded  again  to  hinder  his  being 
heard.  Then  again  Robinson  and  two  or  three 
others  endeavoured  to  snatch  the  paper  out  of 
Sir  Henry's  hand,  but  he  kept  it  for  a  while, 
now  and  then  reading  part  of  it ;  afterward, 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  he  delivered  it  to  a  friend 
behind  him,  who  was  presently  forced  to  deliver 
it  to  the  sherifl".  Then  they  put  their  hands  into 
his  pockets  for  papers,  as  was  pretended,  which 
bred  great  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
spectators,  seeing  a  prisoner  so  strangely  han- 
dled in  his  dying  words.  This  was  exceeding- 
ly remarkable,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dis- 
order, the  prisoner  himself  was  observed  to  be 
of  the  most  constant  composed  spirit  and  coun- 
tenance, which  he  throughout  ao  esoellently 
manifested,  that  a  Royalist  swore  '  he  died  like 
a  prince.' " 

What  the  feelings  of  the  people  may  have 
been  at  this  instant,  an  eloquent  writer  has  at- 
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tempted  to  describe.  <*  As  might  liave  been 
expected,  and  as  the  government  had  most 
aerioasly  apprehended,  a  great  impression  had 
by  this  time  been  made  by  the  prisoner  upon 
the  vast  multitnde  that  surrounded  him.  The 
people  remembered  his  career  of  inflexible  vir- 
tue and  patriilism.  They  had  been  roused  to 
indignation  bji  the  treatment  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  restored 
monarch.  His  trial  had  revived  the  memory 
of  bis  services  and  sufferings.  The  fame  of 
his  glorious  defence  had  rung  far  and  wide 
through  the  city  and  nation.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  by  weeping 
and  admiring  thousands  as  he  passed  from 
prison  to  Tower  Hill ;  the  sight  of  that  noble 
countenance ;  the  serene,  and  calm,  and  almost 
divine  composure  of  his  deportment ;  his  visi- 
ble triumph  over  the  fear  of  death  and  the  mal- 
ice of  his  enemies — all  these  influences,  brought 
at  once  to  bear  upon  their  minds,  and  concen- 
trated and  heightened  by  the  powers  of  an  elo- 
quence that  was  the  wonder  of  his  contempora- 
ries, had  produced  an  effect  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not,  with  safety  to  the  government, 
be  permitted  to  be  wrought  any  higher.*' 

Vane,  meanwhile,  had  turned  aside,  and  sim- 
ply observing,  '*  It  is  a  bad  cause  which  cannot 
bear  the  words  of  a  dying  man,"  knelt  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  for  a  few  minutes  busied  himself 
in  prayer.  Sikes  resumes  his  description  : 
**  Before  the  stroke,  he  spake  to  this  effect : 
*  I  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  accounted  me  wor- 
thy to  suffer  for  his  name.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  I  have  kept  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence to  this  day.  1  bless  the  Lord  I  have  not 
deserted  the  righteous  cause  for  which  I  suffer.* 
But  his  very  last  words  of  all  at  the  block  were 
as  follows ;  *  Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the 
sight  of  men,  that  he  may  glorify  thee  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  thee  and  to  his  coun- 
try.* ** 

In  an  instant,  as  Vane  stretched  out  his  arms, 
the  executioner,  at  a  single  blow,  discharged 
his  dreadful  ofllce ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  and 
purest  of  men  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  to 
idom  and  elevate  his  kind,  had  left  the  world, 
which  was  not  worthy  of  him. 

Sikes  has  a  remark  on  th^  result  of  this  infa- 
mous murder,  which  is  as  striking  as  it  is  true  : 
**Cromwell*8  victories  are  swallowed  up  of 
death :  Vane  has  swallowed  up  death  itself  into 
Yictonr.  He  let  fall  his  mantle,  left  his  body 
behind  him,  that  he  had  worn  nine-and-forty 
years,  and  is  gone  to  keep  his  everlasting  jubi- 1 


lee  in  God*B  rest.  It  is  all  day  with  him  now 
— no  night  or  sorrow  more — no  prisons  or  death. 
He  is  gone  from  a  place  where  so  much  as  the 
righteousness  of  man  cannot  be  endured.  He 
is  gone  to  a  place  where  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  the  universal  garb  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
He  is  gone  to  that  better  city,  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. He  had  served  his  generation  in  his  mor- 
tal body,  done  his  work,  and  was  glad  to  fajl 
asleep,  and  go  look  for  his  reward  somewhere 
else.  You  see  what  this  ungrateftil  world  has 
afforded  him  for  all  his  kindness — reproach, 
prisons,  and  death:  he  had  need  have  other 
returns  somewhere.  Great  is  his  reward  ia 
heaven. 

**  Well !  they  have  done  all  they  can  do  lo 
this  lover  of  his  country  and  the  laws  tliereof. 
But  I  would  willingly  have  their  understand- 
ings disabused  in  one  point.  Let  them  not 
think  they  have  conquered  him.  They  knew 
him  not.  He  judged  bis  judges  at  the  bar.  He 
triumphed  over  his  executioners  on  the  ecaf- 
fold,  R.  and  the  rest.  Such  a  public  executioa 
was  more  eligible  than  to  have  lingered  oat 
some  small  time  in  a  prison,  ^s  a  ooDdemned 
person,  liable  to  any  arbitrary  after-clapa,  on 
any  future  motion  or  pretence  of  motion  in  our 
troubled  sea.  He  had  more  ease ;  God  more 
glory ;  the  honest  party  of  the  nation  and  tlieir 
just  cause  more  advantage ;  and,  why  may  I 
not  say,  his  most  intimate  friends  and  dearest 
relations  more  comfort,  in  this  way  of  his  de- 
liverance, once  for  all  !'* 

That  *' just  cause*'  was  indeed  onee  more  el- 
evated by  the  death  of  Vane,  and  his  own  sub- 
lime hopes  abundantly  realized.  The  goveni- 
ment  of  Charles  II.  scarcely  ever  recovered  the 
shock  his  genius  and  his  sufferings  had  given 
them.  Burnet  says  <'that  it  was  generally 
thought  the  government  had  lost  more  tbaa  it 
sained  by  his  death.**  Pepya,  a  thoroogb-paoed 
Loyalist,  witnessed  the  execution,  and  says  that 
the  people  regarded  it  as  a  '*  miracle,"  and  that 
it  was  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  He  re- 
marks farther,  <*  that  the  king  lost  more  by  that 
man's  death  than  he  will  get  again  for  a  good 
while  ;**  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  had 
given  the  bishops  a  blow  from  which  they  would 
never  recover. 

Vane's  eldest  son,  who  bore  his  name,  and 
had  been  reinstated  in  his  inheritanoe  aod  hoi^ 
ours,  was  sworn  into  William's  privy  coooefl 
at  that  revolution  of  1688  which  banished  Ibr- 
ever  from  England  the  detested  family  of  the 
Stuarts. 


APPENDIX 


TO   THE 

LIFE    OF    SIR    HENRY    VANE    THE    YOUNGER. 


A  S^mKar  Qaettim  prwp^mmded  and  retolved,  wpom  Occmtion 
mf  <*c  ImU  fmUie  mmd*ea$omahU  CmU  to  HtimiHatiomy  in 
mr4mr  to  l^imt  nd  Umm  nmmg  the  hornett  Party,  and  with 
m  Off  Jirr  ta  Ofpfy  Babn  to  tkn  Womnd  htfort  it  Ucome  in- 


TXB  qpn ttioo  propoondod  ia.  What  pooibility  dnth  7«t 
wia  (All  thiagsooiMktored)  of  raounciliiif  aiid  uniting  th« 
aUBf  judfme&U  of  hoocM  mea  wiihio  ihe  three  na- 
,  vIm>  etilTpfetcad  to  sffree  m  the  ipiiit,  justice,  and 
I  of  the  womo  good  cauae,  aad  what  u  th«  meaaa  to 
I? 

If  it  W  takea  for  granted  (aa,  on  the  maffistrate's 
froai  Ike  gruoDd  inritiDg  the  people  of  Englanil  and 


■  daj  of  fasting  and  hnmiliatioD,  may  not 
1  oO  that  all  the  diaaenting  parties  ai^e  still  in 
th«  Bpirit  and  raason  of  the  saste  righieoas  cause,  the  rrso- 
lotioB  aaaan  vary  clear  in  the  aftrmative  ;  anruing  not  only 
tmr  m.  poaaibility,  but  ■  great  probability  hereof;  nay,  a  ne< 


uij  daily  approaelHng  nearer  and  nearer  to  conpel  it,  if 

a ^  or  all  af  the  dissenting  parties  inland  or  desire  to  be 
•  tram  the  danger  of  the  cuniinf«  enemy,  who  is  not  out 


atpresent  much  out  of  sight  and  utMenration. 
TIm  fTBoada  of  this  are  briefly  these  :  Fint,  the  cause 
katk  still  the  same  goodoeas  in  it  as  ever,  and  is.  or  ought 
to  he,  as  aaeh  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  people  that  have  ad- 
luvad  to  M:  it  la  not  lass  to  be  valued  now,  than  when  net- 
Cksr  Uaod  nor  Iraaaare  were  thought  too  dear  to  carry  tl  on. 
•■d  hold  k  ap  froaa  sinking ;  and  hath  the  same  omnipotent 
Cod,  whese  great  name  is  coocetned  in  it,  as  wpU  as  his 
fsopla'a  ootward  safety  and  welfare ;  who  knows,  also,  how 
to  giva  a  rnriva)  to  it  when  secondaiy  instruments  and  vis- 
ihla  ■■ana  fail  or  prove  deceitful. 

Saosadly,  ne  persons  concerned  and  engaged  in  this 
CMW  axe  aliU  tha  saaa  aa  before,  with  the  advantage  of 
hciag  swra  tnad,  awra  inured  to  danger  and  hardship,  and 
■ata  aadeand  ta  one  another,  by  their  various  and  great 
•iperiaaeaa,  aa  wall  of  thctr  own  hearts  as  their  fellow- 
hntkrs^  Thase  are  the  saaie  still  in  heart  and  desire  after 
Iha  sama  thiag,  which  is,  that,  being  freed  out  of  the  hands 
af  thaw  aaaaiaa,  they  nuiy  serve- the  Lord  without  fear,  in 
hsiiasas  aad  righleousness  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

Am  thay  have  had  this  great  good  finally  in  their  aims  (if 
iariagalinsa  Ui  maa  and  appeals  to  God  signify  snything), 
ns^  u  a  reqviaita  ta  attain  this,  they  did  with  great  cheer- 
hlaasaaad  anaaimity  draw  out  themselves  to  the  utmost 
In  tha  aMMlMWUMa  of  a  war,  when  all  other  means,  first  ee- 
aqed,  pnrvad  laaflactuaL    In  the  ■anagement  of  this  war, 
it  plaasad  God,  the  nghtcoos  Judge  (who  was  appealed  to 
ia  Iha  ceoArovany),  so  to  blest  the  counsel  and  furcea  of  the 
ymaaa  eoocaraad  and  eogagM  in  this  cause,  as  in  the  end 
Ismahatham  abaolute  and  complete  caoquerors  over  their 
amawm  eaamy;  and  by  this  means  they  had  added  unto 
the  aatand  hgnt  which  was  in  them  before  (and  so  declared 
W  their  lapreaentattves  in  Parliament  assembled),  the  right 
«  coaqaeat,  for  the  strengthening  of  their  just  cteim  to  be 
^traed  by  natimial  councils,  and  ittocesaive  representa- 
!>«•■  of  their  own  election  and  aetting  up.    This  they  oaoe 
iWMght  they  had  beea  in  poasessiin  of,  whea  it  was  rati* 
M,ss  it  were,  ia  the  blood  of  the  last  king.    But  of  late  a 
|mt  tatafTuption  having  happened  unto  them  in  their  far- 
tor  cipeetatiooa,  and,  instead  thereof,  something  rising  up 
tbt  iceaM  rather  sccnmaoilatcd  to  the  private  and  selfish  iu- 
<<ntt  of  a  particular  part  (in  cnmparison)  than  truly  ade- 
^cii«  la  the  eommoD  good  and  coacern  of  the  whole  body 
^HHoi  in  this  cause :  hence  it  is  that  this  compacted  body 
n  Bow  (albag  asunder  into  many  dissenting  parts  (a  thing 
M  nslorescea  nor  aohoped  for  by  the  comsMm  enemy  all 
*l^astheir  bat  relieO  ;  And  if  these  breaches  be  not  timely 
M^  and  the  nOences  (before  they  take  tao  deep  root)  re- 
|*"fd,  they  will  certainly  wisk  more  to  the  advantage  of 
™*<toiiaiin  enemy  than  any  of  their  own  unwearied  ent&av- 
*vi  lad  daagemoa  centhvaocea  in  foreign  parts  put  all  to- 

1  Mrioua  diseuasioa  and  sober  enlarging  upon  thoM 
Pooids  will  quickly  give  aa  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
^toiMa,  and  ■atuimlly  tend  to  a  plain  and  familiar  reaolu- 
Uoaiheieof. 

Iliat  which  ia  firat  to  be  opened  is  the  nature  and  good- 
*to<if  ihacavM  i  which,  had  it  not  carried  in  it  its  own  evi- 


dence, would  scarce  have  found  ao  many  of  the  people  of 
God  adherers  tu  it  within  the  three  nations,  contributing 
either  their  counsels,  their  purses,  their  hiMlily  rains,  or 
their  aflPections  and  prayers,  as  a  cmbined  strength  ;  with- 
out which,  the  military  force  akme  would  have  lieon  little 
available  to  subdue  the  common  enemy,  ao<1  restore  tu  thia 
whole  biidy  their  just  natural  rights  in  ciril  things,  and  tma 
freedom  in  matters  of  conscience. 

The  two  last- mentioned  particiulars,  rightly  stated,  will 
evidence  sufficiently  the  nature  and  goodness  of  this  cause. 

For  the  first  of  these,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural  right, 
which  the  whole  party  of  honest  men  adhering  to  this  cauM 
are  by  success  of  their  arms  restored  unto,  fortified  in,  and 
may  claim  as  their  undeniable  privilege,  that  righteously 
cannot  tte  t^ken  from  them,  nor  they  debarred  fnnu  briogiaf 
into  exercise,  it  lies  in  this : 

They  are  tu  have  and  en|oy  the  freedom  (by  way  of  duti- 
ful compliance  and  condescension  from  all  the  parts  and 
members  of  thin  suciety)  to  set  up  meet  penons  in  the  placa 
of  supreme  judicature  and  authority  among  them,  whereby 
they  may  have  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  choicest  lirht  and 
wisdom  of  the  nation  that  they  are  capable  to  call  forth,  for 
the  rule  and  government  under  which  they  will  live ;  and 
through  the  orderly  exercise  of  such  measure  of  wisdom  and 
Cfiunwl  aa  the  Lord  in  this  way  shall  please  tu  give  unto 
them,  to  shape  and  form  all  subordinate  actings  and  admin- 
ii^trations  uf  rule  and  government  so  as  shall  best  answer  tha 
public  welfare  and  safety  uf  the  whole. 

This,  in  substnnee,  is  Ihe  right  and  freedom  contained  ia 
the  nature  and  goudness  of  the  cause  wherein  the  huaeat 
party  have  been  engaged  ;  for  iu  this  all  the  particulars  of 
our  civil  right  and  freedom  are  comprehended,  cunsen-ed  ia, 
and  derived  from  their  proper  root ;  in  which,  while  they 
grow,  they  will  ever  thrive,  flourish,  and  increase  ;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  never  so  many  fair  branches 
of  liberty  planted  on  the  rooi  of  a  private  and  ftlfish  inter- 
est, they  will  not  long  prosper,  but  must,  within  a  littlo 
time,  wither  and  degenerate  into  the  nature  of  that  whera- 
iuto  they  are  planted  :  and  hence,  indeed,  sprung  the  evil 
of  that  government  which  ruae  m  and  with  the  Nonaaa 
Conqaest. 

The  root  and  bottom  upon  which  it  stood  was  not  public 
interest,  but  the  private  lust  and  will  of  the  conqueror,  who 
by  force  of  arms  did  at  first  detain  the  right  and  freedom 
which  was  and  is  doe  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  for 
whoee  safety  and  good,  government  itself  is  ordained  by 
God,  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  rulers,  as  a  distinct 
and  private  interest  uf  their  own ;  which  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  only  preferred  before  the  common  good,  but  up- 
held in  opposition  thereunto.  And  as  at  first  the  conqueror 
did,  by  violence  and  force,  deny  this  freedom  to  the  |N>ople, 
which  was  their  natural  right  and  privilege,  so  he  an<l  hia 
aur-cessors  all  aloug  lay  ss  bars  and  im|iedmients  to  the  true 
natitmal  interest  and  public  good,  in  the  very  national  coun- 
cils and  assemblies  toemselres,  which  were  constituted  m 
snch  a  raiuioer  as  most  served  fur  the  upholding  of  the  pri- 
vate interest  uf  their  families ;  and  this  beiug  challenged  by 
them  as  their  prerogative,  was  found  by  the  people  assem- 
bled in  Parliament  most  unrighteous,  burdensome,  and  de- 
structive to  their  liberty.  And  when  they  once  fwrtxived 
that  by  this  engine  all  their  just  righu  were  like  ttt  be  de- 
stroved  especially  (lieing  backed,  as  it  was,  with  the  |iower 
of  tha  militia,  which  the  late  king,  fur  that  pur|Nise.  had 
assumed  intu  his  hands,  and  would  not,  upon  the  |>e<ipla^ 
applicatiun  to  him  in  Parliament,  part  witn  into  the  hands 
of  that  great  council,  who  were  best  to  be  intrusted  with  tha 
nation's  safety),  this  was  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  upon  a 
civil  account  between  the  king  and  his  party,  and  the  whols 
body  of  adberenu  to  the  cause  of  the  peopto's  true  liberty ; 
whereof  this  short  touch  hath  been  given,  and  shall  sufiDO 
for  the  opening  of  the  first  branch  or  this  clause. 

Tha  second  branch  whidt  remains  briefly  to  be  handled 
is  that  which  also  upon  the  grounds  of  natural  right  is  toba 
laid  claim  anto,  but  distinguishes  itself  from  the  former  as 
it  respects  a  mora  heavenly  and  excellent  obiect  whereia 
the  freedom  is  to  be  exercised  and  enjoyed,  that  is  to  sa^, 
matters  of  religion,  or  that  concern  tha  sanrica  arid  worship 
of  God. 

Unto  this  freedom  the  nations  of  tha  world  have  ri^ht  and 
title  by  the  (lurchase  of  Christ's  blood,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
dsath  and  rasorraction,  is  become  tha  sols  Lord  and  Ralar 
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n  and  owr  th«  conieienM ;  for  to  tUt  end  Christ  diod,  rose, 
and  ravirtd,  that  he  night  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  livinr,  and  that  every  one  might  give  an  accuaut  of  him- 
•elf,  in  ul  mettera  of  God's  worship,  onto  God  and  Christ 
alone,  as  their  own  Master,  onto  whom  they  stand  or  fsU  in 
iudgment,  and  are  not  in  these  things  to  be  oppressed,  or 
broaght  before  the  judgment>seats  uf  men.  For  why  ihuuldst 
thou  set  at  naught  tby  brother  in  matters  of  his  faith  and 
eoBscience,  and  herein  intrude  into  the  proper  office  of 
Chnst,  since  we  an  all  to  stand  at  the  jadgment-seat  of 
Christ,  whether  govemurs  or  rovemed,  and  by  his  decision 
only  are  capable  of  being  decLired  with  certainty  to  be  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong  1 

By  virtue,  then,  of  thia  snpreme  law,  sealed  and  confirmed 
ia  the  blood  of  Christ  nnto  all  men  (whose  son  Is  he  chal- 
lenges a  prupnetv  in,  to  bring  under  his  inward  rule  in  the 
wrvice  and  wunbip  of  God),  it  is  that  all  magistrates  are  to 
fear  and  forbear  intermeddling  with  giving  rule  or  imposing 
in  those  matten.  The^  are  to  content  themselves  with  what 
is  plain  in  their  commission,  as  ordained  of  God  to  be  his 
minister  unto  men  for  good,  while  they  spprove  themaelvee 
the  doers  of  thst  which  is  good  in  the  sight  of  men,  and 
whereof  earthly  and  worldly  judicatures  are  capable  to  nsake 
a  clear  and  perfect  judgment ;  in  which  case  the  magistrate 
ia  to  be  for  praise  and  protection  to  them.  In  like  manner, 
lie  is  to  be  a  minister  of  terror  and  revenge  to  those  that  do 
•vil  in  matters  of  outward  practice,  eonverae,  and  d^alinga 
in  the  things  of  this  life  between  nmn  and  man,  fur  the  cause 
whereof  the  judicatures  of  men  are  appointed  and  net  up. 
But  to  exceed  these  limits,  as  it  is  not  safe  nor  warrantable 
for  the  magistrate  (in  that  he  who  is  higher  than  the  high- 
est, regards,  and  will  show  himself  displeased  at  it),  so 
neither  is  it  good  for  the  people,  who  hereby  are  nourished 
np  in  a  biliag,  devouring,  wrathful  spirit  one  against  an- 
other, and  are  foand  transgressors  of  that  royal  law  which 
forbids  us  to  do  that  tinto  another  which  we  would  not  have 
them  do  unto  us,  were  we  in  their  cmdition. 

This  freedom,  then,  is  of  high  concern  to  be  had  and  en- 
joyed, as  well  for  the  magistrate's  sake  as  for  the  people's 
common  good ;  and  it  omsisu,  as  hath  been  Said,  in  the 
magistrate  forbearing  tu  put  forth  the  power  of  rule  and  co- 
ercion in  things  that  God  hath  emmpted  out  of  his  com- 
mission :  so  that  all  care  requisite  for  the  people's  oUaining 
this  may  be  exercised  with  great  ease,  if  it  be  taken  ia  its 
proper  season,  and  that  this  restraint  he  laid  upon  the  su- 
preme power  befere  it  be  erected,  as  a  fundamental  consti- 
tution, among  others,  upon  which  the  free  consent  of  the 
people  is  given,  to  have  the  persons  bniught  into  the  exer* 
dse  of  supreme  authority  over  them  and  no  their  behalf; 
and  if,  besides,  as  a  farther  confirmation  hereunto,  it  be  ac- 
knowledged the  voluntary  act  of  the  ruling  power,  when 
once  brought  into  a  capacity  of  acting  legislatively,  that 
herein  they  are  bound  up,  and  judge  it  their  duty  so  to  be 
(both  in  reference  to  God^  the  iustitutur  uf  magistracy,  and 
in  reference  to  the  whole  body  by  whom  they  are  intrusted), 
this  great  blessing  will  hereby  be  so  well  provided  for  that 
we  shall  have  no  cause  to  fear,  as  it  n>ay  be  tmlered. 

By  this  means  a  great  part  of  the  outward  exercise  of  anti- 
Christian  tyranny  and  bondage  will  be  plucked  up  by  the 
very  roou,  which,  till  some  such  course  be  held  in  it,  will 
be  always  apt  to  renew  and  sprout  out  afresh,  under  some 
new  form  or  refined  a[^)earances,  as  by  late  years*  experi- 
ence we  have  been  Uught :  for,  since  the  fall  of  the  btahopa 
and  persecuting  presbyteries,  the  same  spirit  is  spt  to  arise 
in  the  next  sort  of  clergy  that  can  get  the  ear  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  pretend  to  the  keeping  and  ruling  the  conscience 
of  the  governors,  although  this  spirit  and  practice  hath  been 
all  along  decried  by  the  faithful  sdhcrenu  to  this  cause  as 
a  most  sore  oppression  and  insufferable  ;poke  of  bondage, 
most  unrighteously  kept  up  over  the  consciences  uf  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefure  judged  by  them  most  needful  to  be  taken 
oat  of  the  way ;  am!  in  this  matter  the  present  lovemurs 
have  been  willing  very  eminently  to  give  their  testimimy  in 
their  public  declarations,  however  in  practice  there  is  much 
of  grievance  yet  fuund  among  us,  though  more,  in  probabil- 
ity, from  the  officioiisneBS  of  subordinate  ministers  than  any 
dear  purpose  or  dcKign  of  the  chief  in  power. 

Having  thus  showed  what  the  true  freedom  is,  in  both  the 
branches  of  it,  that  shines  furth  in  the  righteous  naose, 
wherein  the  good  people  of  these  nations  have  so  deeply  en- 
gaged, it  will  not  be  improper,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider 
two  particnlars  mora  that  give  still  farther  light  into  the 
matter  la-question,  as,  first,  the  quahfications  of  the  persons 
that  have  adhered  to  this  cause ;  secondly,  the  capacity 
wherein  they  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  carrying 
it  on. 

As  to  their  qualification,  they  have,  in  the  general,  dia- 
tinguished  themselves  and  been  made  known  by  a  forward- 
ness tu  assist  and  own  the  public  welfare  and  good  of  the 
nation,  for  the  attaining  and  preserving  the  just  righu  and 
liberties  thereof,  asserted  and  witnessed  unto  in  the  true 
stating  of  this  cause,  according  to  the  two  branches  thereof 
already  spoken  to.  They  have  showed  themaelvee,  upon  all 
occasions,  desirers  and  lovers  of  true  freedom,  either  in  civila 


or  in  spirituals,  or  in  both.  To  ezprets  tbeir  tiIm  tberaM^ 
and  faithfulness  to  the  same,  they  have  largely  ooatnbaiedv 
in  one  kind  or  other,  what  was  proper  to  each  in  hie  plac* 
to  do ;  which  actions  of  theirs,  proceeding  froaa  hearts  sia- 
cerri^  affiscfed  to  the  cause,  created  in  ihem  n  right  to  bv 
of  an  incorporation  and  society  by  ihemaelvea,  under  the  n 


of  the  good  party,  having  been  from  the  beginning  aato  thia 
day  publicly  and  commonly  so  acknowledged,  by  way  of  dia- 
ti  action  from  all  neuters,  close  and  open  enemies,  aad  do- 

'  ■  '       *  ~"  *  tie  I     ' 


ceitful  friends  or  apostatea.  Theae,  in  order  to  \ 
taining  of  this  cause,  have  stood  by  the  anny,  ia  defence  and 
support  thereof,  against  all  opposition  whateyer,  aa  tkoaa 
that,  by  the  growing  light  of  these  times,  have  been  taught 
and  led  furth  in  their  experiences  to  look  abofye  and  beyoad 
the  letter^  form,  and  ontward  circumatanoeaof  govemsaent, 
into  the  inward  reaaon  and  apirit  thereof,  herein  oaly  id  fim 
and  terminate,  to  the  leaving  behind  all  empCj  ahaduwathat 
would  obtrude  themaelvee  in  the  place  of  tme  freedom. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  capacity  wherein  these  perauaa,  than 
qualified,  have  acted,  it  hath  been  very  vmiiable,  and  aab|act 
to  great  cha^gea :  sometimes  in  one  mm,  and  • 


another,  and  very  aeldam,  if  em  at  all,  ao  exactly  aad  ia 
"  '         and  c      -" 


all  points  consonant  to  the  rule  of  fonner  lawn  ) 
tutions  of  government  as  to  be  clearly  and  fully- justified  bf 
them  say  kmger  thaa  the  law  of  auocesa  aad  conqocaC  did 
uphold  them  who  had  the  inward  warrant  of  jostice  and 
righteoosness  to  enceorage  them  in  such  their  acting*. 

The  ntmoet  and  last  reserve,  therefore,  whi^  they  have 
had,  in  caae  all  other  failed,  hath  been  their  mihtaryaf 
parity,  not  only  strictly  taken  for  the  atandfng  anny,  liot  im 
the  laigest  aense,  wherein  the  whole  party  amy  (with  the 
army,  and  under  thnt  military  cnnatitntioa  and  coadad 
which,  by  the  providence  of  G<id,  they  shall  then  be  fooad 
in)  asaomate  themselves  in  the  tiest  order  tbey  can  for  ibo 
eommon  defence  and  safety  of  the  whtde  ;  aa  not  igaovaat 
that  when  once  imbodied  ia  thia  tbeir  militarj  poetaie,  ia 
each  MMnner  as  by  common  consent  shall  he  foand  raqntsiie 
for  the  safety  of  the  body,  Ihe^  are  most  irresiBtihle,  abso- 
lute, and  ouroprehensive  in  their  power,  having  that  whereia 
the  substance  of  nil  government  is  contained,  aad  under  the 
protection  whereof,  and  safety  that  may  be  maiataiaed  there- 
by, they  can  contrive  and  determine  in  what  manacr  this 
irresistible,  abeolule,  and  boaodleas  power,  unto  wbirh  they 
are  now  arrived  in  this  their  military  capacity,  shall  have 
just  and  due  limito  set  unto  it,  and  be  drawa  ooC  in  a  aeet 
and  onlerly  way  of  exercise  fur  the  commonweal  aad  aafetf 
of  the  whole  body,  under  the  rale  aad  overaight  of  a  snpreaM 
judicature,  unto  the  wiadom  of  whoee  lawa  and  orders  tha 
•word  ia  tu  become  moat  entirely  aabject  and  sobsenrient ; 
and  this  vrithont  the  least  cause  of  jealoosv  or  aasafety, 
either  to  the  standing  army,  or  aay  aiemlier  theieol',  or  onto 
the  good  people  adhering  to  this  cause,  or  snr  of  tbeas,  siaea 
the  interest  of  both,  by  this  mutual  action  of  either,  will  ha 
■o  combined  together  in  one  (evea  ia  that  wheieia  before 
they  were  distract),  that  all  just  cause  uf  diffsieace,  fear, 
auimiMity,  emnlatioa,  jealousy,  or  the  hke,  will  be  wholly 
atxilisbed  and  removed. 

For  when  once  the  whole  body  of  the  good  peofde  find  thai 
the  miliury  interest  and  capacity  is  their  own,  aad  that 
into  which  necessity  nt  the  last  may  bring  the  whale  pai^ 
(whereof,  of  right,  a  place  is  to  be  reserved  for  the«),  and 
that  herein  they  are  so  for  from  being  ia  stibjection  or  ala* 
very,  that  in  this  posture  they  aie  most  pioperly  auveraiga. 
aad  poasess  their  right  of  natural  aovereigaty,  they  will 
presently  see  a  necessity  of  cAatiaoing  ever  oae  with  Iherr 
army,  raised  and  mainUined  by  them  for  the  pnaMtiag  thia 
cause  agaiast  the  common  eaomy,  who  ia  hia  next  attempt 
will  put  for  all  with  greater  doeperateneos  aoul  lage  thaa 
ever. 

Again,  when  once  the  aunding  army  aad  iheir  goeemora 
ahalT  alao  find  that,  by  setting  and  keeping  up  themsslvda 
in  a  divided  interest  from  the  reM  of  the  body  of  honest  mso. 
they  withhold  from  themselves  those  contributions  ia  aB 
yoluatary  and  cheerful  assistances,  by  tha  affoctioaB  aad 
prayers,  by  the  persons  and  panes  of  the  good  party,  to  tha 
weakening  themselves  thereby,  ss  to  nay  yigorous  ' 


from  them,  in  the  times  of  most  imminent  danger  (whereof 
the  late  king  had  sa  experience,  thai  will  aot  euddeuly  be  cMit 
of  memory,  when  he  undertnok  the  war,  in  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles,  against  the  Scou,  and  was.  in  a  maaner* 
therein  deserted  hy  all  the  good  party  in  England),  they 
will  then  find  (if  they  stay  not  till  it  be  too  lata)  that,  ^ 
espousing  the  interest  of  the  people,  in  subaiilting  theoi- 
selves  with  their  fellow-adherents  to  the  cause,  under  tka 
rale  and  authority  of  their  ovm  supreme  judicature,  they 
lose  not  their  power  or  sovereignty,  but;  boeoaiiag  one  ciru 
or  pc4it>c  incorporation  vrith  the  whole  party  of  hooest  mea. 
they  do  therein  keep  the  sovereignty,  as  originally  seatad 
in  tnemsalyes.  and  part  with  it  only  but  as  by  deputation  sad 
representation  of  themselves,  when  it  is  brought  into  an  ot^ 
derly  way  of  exemioe,  by  being  put  into  the  haada  of  pai^ 
aoBS  choeen  and  intrusted  by  themsslves  to  thnt  purpose. 

By  this  mutual  and  happy  tnnsftioa,  which  amy  he  mada 
between  the  party  of  hcaest  men  ia  the  tkrse  aatioaa  yiit»> 
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Mllf  ID  arms,  ud  thoM  aetaa]!/  an  now  in  power  at  the  hrmd 
«r  di«  aray,  kuw  inJdcnly  woaUi  the  anion  of  the  whule 
kady  he  nmmfAtdaXedt  aR*l  made  so  firm  aa  it  will  not  need 
to  mr  ftU  Ike  deeifoa  and  attempta  of  the  common  enemy, 
««peci«ll5  if  herein  I  hey  unite  themeelves  in  the  Am  place 
Cb  ihe  LonI,  aa  wiUiag  to  follow  hie  immdenoe,  and  obaenre 
^>  Will  hi  the  way  and  manner  of  bringing  thia  U>  post !  in 
^■hjch  case  we  chall  not  need  to  fear  what  all  the  gates  of 
Wli  ara  able  Co  da  in  uppoeitioa  thereunto. 

It  ia  Boif  tbcB,  the  atandiag  and  being  of  the  preeent  army 
•ad  Hilitarj  forcaa  in  the  three  natiom  thmt  is  liable  to  ex- 
«epCao«  of  offence  from  any  diHenting  judgment!  at  thia 
mmaog  the  honest,  well-alTected  party.     In  and  with 


llwB.  oader  God,  stand  the  welfare  and  outward  safety  of  '  their  own  stuff.    This  caused  the  anger  uf  the  ]jonJ  to  kin< 


sciences  show  us,  from  the  light  of  the  VVonl  and  Spirit  d 
Ood,how  near  a  conformity  these  actions  would  hold  there- 
with? which  sin  (J<ish.,  vii.)  became  a  curse  to  the  camp, 
and  withheld  the  Lord  from  being  any  more  amonr  them, 
or  going  out  with  their  forces.  And  did  the  action  of  Achaa 
import  any  more  than  Ibese  two  things :  First,  he  saved  and 
kept  from  destruction  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  which 
was  devoted  by  God  thereunto ;  secondly,  he  bniugbt  not  in 
the  fruit  and  gain  of  the  conquest  into  the  Lfonl's  treasury, 
but  covetously  went  about  to  convert  it  to  his  own  proper 
use  1  To  do  this  is  to  take  of  the  accursed  thin^.  which 
(Josh.,  vit.)  all  Israel  was  said  to  do  in  the  sin  of  Arhan,  and 
to  have  stolen  and  dissembled  hkewise,  and  put  it  among 


tbe  whaU  body ;  and  lo  ha  enemies  to  them,  or  wish  thrm 
kart,  were  to  do  it  to  themselves ;  and,  by  trying  such  con- 
daaiflsw,  io  play  the  game  of  the  common  enemy,  to  ihe 
attar  raia  aad  destroctiuD,  not  only  of  the  true  freedoip 
aimed  at  aad  cooleoded  for  in  the  hue  wars,  but  of  the  fvrj 
peraoaa  ttacaaaslves  that  have  been  in  any  sort  active  or  em- 
iaiaai  praaotan  thereof. 

The  army,  cooaidered  aa  it  ia  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
aad  wise  ffaaeral,  and  sober,  foithful  officers,  imbodied  with 
the  rsst  of  the  party  of  hoocat  men,  and  espousing  still  the 
nme  eaaaa.  and  acting  la  their  primitive  simplicity,  humil- 
ity, and  trust,  in  reference  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
whole  bady,  is  the  only" josti liable  and  must  advantageous 
pDStare  aad  capacity  that  the  good  purty  at  present  can  find 
tWmselvca 
thcjhavel 


themselves  ia,  in  older  to  the  obtaining  that  true  freedom 
I  Ibaght  (or,  and  possessing  of  it  in  the  establish- 
■tst  tkereol  apea  the  tnie  basis  and  foundation,  as  hath 
hssa  showed,  of  right  government. 

Taat  wbareia  the  offence  lies,  and  which  causes  such 
grsat  thoughts  of  heart  aawng  the  hooest  party  (if  it  may 
hs  freely  ezpnsaed.  as  sura  it  may,  when  the  magistrate 
himself  professes  he  doth  but  desire  and  wait  for  conviction 
thcreinj.  la,  iu  short,  tbis : 

Thst  when  the  right  and  privilege  is  returned,  nay,  is 
■MBdred  by  eoaqoest  unto  the  whole  body  (that  forfeited  not 
Ihciriatereat  therein),  of  freely  disposing  themselves  iu  such 
s  CkiostitutioB  of  righteous  government  as  may  best  answer 
lbs  ends  hold  forth  in  this  cause  ;  that,  nevertheless,  vither 
through  delay  they  should  be  withheld  as  they  are,  or 
thruqgh  daaiga  they  shouU  come  at  last  to  be  utterly  denied 
tae  exemas  o(  this  their  right,  upon  pretence  that  they  are 
BU  la  capacity  as  yet  to  use  it,  which,  indeed,  hath  some 
truth  IB  it.  if  ihiae  that  are  now  m  power,  and  have  the 
command  a(  the  arms,  do  not  prepare  all  things  requisite 
thereunto,  as  they  may,  and,  like  faithful  guardians  to  the 
C^mmwBwcalUi,  admitted  to  be  in  its  nonage,  they  ought. 

But  if  tbe  bringing  of  true  freedom  into  exercise  among 
■CO, yea,  BO  refiiMd  a  party  of  men,  be  iiniiossible,  why  hath 
this  been  eoaeealad  all  this  while  ?  and  why  was  it  not 
tbuaght  oa  before  ao  much  blood  was  spilt,  ami  tieasure 
fpeat  ?  Surely  surJi  a  thing  as  this  was  judged  real  and 
practicable,  not  imaginary  and  notional. 

Besides,  why  nsay  it  nut  suffice  to  have  been  thus  long 
delayed  aad  witbhehl  from  the  whole  body,  at  least  as  to  its 
hsisf  bffooght  liy  them  into  exercise  now  at  last  ?  Surely 
tJas  l>mgerU  is  withheld,  the  stronger  jealousies  do  increase, 
that  It  IS  lateifled  to  be  assumed  and  eogruased  bv  a  |iart 
mLj,  to  the  leavinf  the  rest  of  the  body  (who,  in  all  reason 
aajjoatioe,  oaght  to  be  equally  participaiita  with  tha  other 


M  the  ngkt  and  benefit  of  the  conquest,  fur  as  much  as  the 
war  was  nwaaged  at  the  expense  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
vhitr)  la  a  condition  almost  as  much  exposed,  and  subject 
tsheiapoesd  upon,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies  and  cun- 
faied,  act  in  any  sense  conquerun. 

If  ever  such  an  unrighteous,  unkind,  and  deceitful  deal- 
hf  vich  brethren  should  happen,  although  it  might  ciiniinue 
•knc  the  reach  of  question  from  human  judicature,  yet  nan 


die  against  Israel,  and  made  them  unable  to  stami  brfora 
their  enemies,  but  their  hearts  melted  as  water.  And  thus 
far  the  Lord  is  concerned,  if  such  an  evil  as  this  shall  1m 
hid  in  the  midst  of  us.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were  upon 
before. 

The  matter  which  is  in  question  among  the  diawntine 
parte  of  the  whole  body  of  honest  men  is  not  so  trivial  and 
of  such  small  consequence  as  some  would  make  it.  Tis,  in 
sffect,  the  main  and  whole  of  the  cause  ;  without  which  all 
the  freedom  which  the  pet^le  have  or  can  have  is  in  com* 
parison  but  shadow  and  in  name  only,  and  therefore  can 
never  give  that  peace  and  satisfacti<m  to  the  budv  which  is 
requisite  unUt  a  durolile  and  solid  settlement.  This  is  that 
which  makes  all  sound  and  safe  at  the  root,  and  gives  the 
right  Unlance  necessary  to  be  held  up  between  sovereignly 
aud  subjection  in  the  exercise  of  all  righteous  govemmi>nt ; 
applying  the  use  of  the  sword  to  the  promoting  and  uphold- 
ing the  public  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  body,  in  pref- 
erence, and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  unto  any  of  the  parte ; 
while  yet,  by  its  equal  and  impartial  administration  in  ref- 
erence unto  each,  it  doth  withal  maintmn  tlie  whole  btwly  m 
a  most  delightful  hamxmy,  welfare,  and  correspondencr< 
The  sword  never  can.  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  ever  will  do 
this,  while  thu  sovereignty  is  admitted  aud  placed  any- 
where else  than  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  that  have 
adhered  to  the  cause,  and  by  them  be  derived  unto  their 
successive  representatives,  as  the  most  eiiual  and  imparti^ 
judicature  for  the  efToctiug  hereof. 

Where  there  is,  then,  a  righteous  and  good  constitution 
of  government,  there  is,  first,  an  orderly  union  of  many  un- 
derataiidiiigs  together,  as  the  public  ami  common  supremo 
judicuturs  or  vihible  sovereignty,  set  in  a  way  of  free  and 
orderly  exercise,  for  the  directing  and  applying  the  ose  of 
the  ruling  power  or  the  sword,  to  promote  the  interest  and 
common  wulfure  of  the  whole,  witliout  any  disturbance  or 
anuiiyauce  from  within  or  from  without ;  and  then,  aeo- 
ondly,  there  is  a  like  union  and  readiness  of  will  m  all  the 
individuals,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  execute  and  obey 
(by  all  the  fiower  requisite,  and  that  they  are  able  to  put 
forth)  t  hi  Hie  sovereign  laws  and  ordera  issued  out  by  their 
own  deputies  and  trustees. 

A  supreme  judicature,  thus  made  the  representative  of 
the  whole,  la  that  which,  we  say,  will  most  naturally  care, 
and  most  equally  provide  fur  ths  common  good  aud  safety. 
Though  bv  this  It  IS  not  denied  but  that  the  supreme  power, 
when  by  free  ctmsent  'tis  placed  in  a  single  person  or  iu  some 
few  persons,  may  be  ca|iable  also  to  administer  righteous 
government ;  at  least,  the  body  that  gives  this  liberty,  when 
they  need  not.  are  to  thank  themselves  if  it  prove  otherwise. 
Uutw  hen  this  free  and  natural  access  unto  government  is 
interrupted  and  declined,  so  aa  a  hberty  is  taken  by  any  par- 
ticular member,  or  number  of  them,  that  are  to  be  reputed 
but  a  part  in  c<Mii|ianson  of  the  whole,  to  assume  and  en- 
gross the  office  of  sovereign  rule  and  power,  and  to  impose 
theniselres  us  the  competent  public  judge  of  the  safety  and 
good  of  thu  whole,  without  their  free  and  due  consent,  and 
to  lay  claim  unto  this,  as  those  that  find  themselves  pos- 


withiak  It  poasible  it  should  sscape  and  go  nnpuniah'id  by  sessed  uf  the  sword  (and  that  so  advantageously  as  it  can- 
tti  iinwdiaf  hand  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  whole  ■  not  be  recovered  agsiii  out  of  their  hands  witho  it  mort>  sp- 
•wU,  wbea  he  ariselh  out  uf  lus  place  to  do  right  to  the  '  parent  daiigrr  aud  damage  to  the  whole  body  than  such  at- 
ipansBsd?  I  tempts  are  worth),  this  is  that  anarchy  that  is  the  first  rise 

Asy,  if,  instead  of  favouring  and  promoting  the  people's  and  step  t«i  tyrauuy,  and  lays  grounds  of  manifent  coufusitm 
w— uu  good  and  welfare,  self-interest  and  private  gain  ■  ftnd  dinoriler,  exp<«iag  the 'ruling  power  to  the  next  hand 
iksaU  evideatlT  appear  to  be  the  things  we  hare  aimed  at  :  that  on  the  next  opportunity  can  lay  hold  on  the  swonl.  aud 
■U  atom;  if  tnuse  verv  tyrannical  principles  and  anti- ;  so,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  iiitmduces  the  highest  imposition 
^^TMCiaa  nika,  which  God  by  us  hath  punisbud  in  our  pie-  and  bondage  upon  the  whole  body,  in  compelling  all  the 
^Ksaaon,  ahaakl  again  revive,  spring  up  afresh,  and  show  parts,  though  never  so  much  against  the  true  public  interest, 
ftsasslrss  lodged  also  aud  retained  in  our  boeoms,  render-  to  serve  and  obey,  as  their  sovereign  rule  and  supreme  au- 
■C  uof  the  aiuaher  of  those  that  have  forgot  they  were  thority,  the  artiitrary  will  and  judgment  of  those  that  bnng 
pviad  fraaa  their  old  sins,  and  dsclanng  us  to  be  such  as,  themselves  into  rule  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  the  right 
bpIsMeaeovetOttB  mind,  do  vrithhold  from  destruction  that  ,  only  of  a  part  that  seU  up  itself  in  preference  before,  or  at 

^_.  ._-.L  J J  ._  »v r  1 *    i^^i  jjj  competition  with,  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

And  if  this,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  wellbeing  and 
right  constitution  of  government,  were  once  obtained,  the 
disputes  about  the  form  would  not  prove  so  difficult,  nor  find 
such  oppualtioo,  as  to  keeping  the  hone  of  contention  and 
disunion,  with  much  danger  to  the  whole ;  for  if, as  the  fiiund- 
ation  of  all,  the  sovereignty  be  acknowledged  to  reside  ori- 
ginally in  the  whole  body  of  adherents  to  this  cause  (whoea 
aatnral  and  inherent  right  thereanto  ia  of  a  far  ancaenter 


*Bich  God  bath  designed  to  the  curse  uf  his  vengeance :  if 
d  ihose  great  advantages  of  senring  the  Lord's  will  and 
^Mgn  in  pioeiirinf  aad  advancing  his  people's  true  welfare 
*d  a«wanl  Mlaty,  which  (aa  the  fruit  of  his  blessing  upon 
W  inuoa)  hava  ao  mincnloosly  fallen  into  oar  hands,  shall 
X  hn  ba  wiaatad  aad  mtsimproved  to  the  enriching  and 
pMlsaiaf  of  aanalvaa— if  theaa  thinn  should  ever  be  found 
■■^  M  (which  tha  LonI  in  laenry  forind !),  shall  we  need 
*iMaaB|rfiuih«r  for  thaaotfurMd  thing?  will  not  oar  con- 
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due  than  what  is  obtained  by  aaoc«ta  of  their  sirni,  and  so 
cannot  be  abroeated  even  by  conquest  itself,  if  that  were 
the  nase),  and  Inen  if.  In  consequence  hereof,  a  supreme  ju- 
dicature be  set  up  and  orderly  constituted,  as  naturally 
arising  and  resulting  from  the  free  choice  and  conaenl  of 
the  whole  body  taken  out  from  aqpuf  themselves,  as  flesh 
of  their  flesh  and  bune  of  their  bone,  of  the  same  public  spirit 
and  nature  with  themselves,  and  the  main  be  by  thu  means 
secured,  what  could  be  propounded  afterward  as  to  the  form 
of  administration  that  would  much  stick  ? 

Would  a  standing  oouncil  of  state,  settled  for  life,  in  ref> 
•rence  to  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  main- 
taining intercourse  and  commerce  with  foreign  states,  under 
the  inspection  and  oversight  of  the  supreme  Judicature,  but 
of  the  saine  fundamental  consutution  with  themaelves — 
would  this  be  disliked  1  admitting  their  orders  were  binding, 
in  the  intervals  of  supreme  national  assemblies,  ao  far  only 
fts  consonant  to  the  aettled  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
vacancy  of  any  of  which,  by  death  or  otherwise,  might  be 
■applied  by  the  vote  of  the  major  part  of  themaelves :  nay, 
would  there  be  any  just  ezceptioo  to  be  taken  if  (besides 
both  these)  it  should  be  agreed  (as  another  part  of  the  fun- 
damental constitution  of  the  government)  to  plaoe  that  branch 
of  sovereignty  which  chiefly  respect*  the  execution  of  laws 
in  a  distinct  oflSce  from  that  of  the  legislative  power  (and 
yet  subordinate  to  them  and  to  the  laws),  capable  to  be  in- 
trusted into  the  hands  of  one  single  person,  if  need  require, 
or  in  a  greater  number,  as  the  legislative  power  ahould  think 
At :  and,  for  the  greater  strength  and  honour  unto  this  office, 
that  the  execution  of  all  laws  and  orders  (that  are  binding) 
may  go  forth  in  his  or  their  name,  and  all  disobedience  there- 
unto, or  contempt  thereof,  be  taken  aa  done  to  the  people's 
•overeignty,  whereof  he  or  they  bear  the  image  or  represent- 
ation,  subordinate  to  the  legislative  power,  and  at  their  will 
to  be  kept  up  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person 
or  more,  as  the  experience  of  the  future  good  or  evil  of  it 


Would  such  an  (tfSce  as  this,  thus  stated,  earty  in  it  anv 
ncousistency  with  a  free  state  ?  Nay,  if  it  be  well  consid- 
ered, would  it  not  rather  be  found  m  excellent  use  to  the 


wellbeing  of  magistracy,  founded  upon  this  righteous  bot- 
tom, that  such  a  lieutenancy  of  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
these  three  nations  may  always  rsside  in  some  one  or  more 
person,  in  whose  administration  that  which  is  reward  and 
punishment  may  shine  forth  ? 

And  if  now  it  shall  be  objected  that  (notwithstanding  all 
these  cautions),  should  once  this  sovereignty  be  acknowl- 
ed^ed  to  be  in  the  diffused  body  of  the  people  (though  the 
adherents  to  this  cause,  not  only  as  their  natural,  but  as 
their  acquired  right  by  conquest),  they  would  suddenly  put 
the  use  and  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  into  such  hands 
as  would,  through  their  ill  qoalifiedness  to  the  work,  spoil 
all  by  mal-administration  thereof,  and  hereby  lose  the  cause 
instead  of  upholding  and  maintaining  it. 

The  answer  untu  this  is,  first,  that  God,  by  hia  providence, 
hath  eased  our  minds  much  in  this  solicitude  by  the  course 
he  hath  already  taken  to  fit  and  prepare  a  choice  and  se- 
lected number  of  the  people  unto  this  work,  that  are  tried 
and  refined  bv  their  inward  and  outward  experiences  in  this 
great  quarrel,  and  the  many  changes  they  have  passed 
through  ;  in  respect  whereof  well  qualified  persons  are  to 
be  found,  if  due  care  be  but  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 
And  if  herein  this  people  of  the  Lord  shall  be  waiting  upon 
him  fur  his  guidance  and  presence  with  them,  we  may  have 
grounds  and  hope  that  Gud  (whose  name  hath  all  along  been 
called  upon  in  the  roaiutaining  of  this  cause)  will  pour  out 
•o  abundantly  of  his  spirit  upon  his  people  attending  on  him 
in  righteous  ways,  and  will  also  so  move  their  hearu  to 
chouse  persons  bearing  his  image  into  the  magistracy,  that 
a  mure  glorious  product  may  spring  up  oat  ol^this  than  at 
first  we  can  expect,  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Lord  himself  as 
chief  judge  and  lawgiver  among  us.  And  unto  this  the  wis- 
dom and  honeety  of  the  persuns  now  in  power  may  have  an 
opportunity  eminently  to  come  into  discovery ;  fw  in  this 
case,  and  upon  the  grounds  already  laid,  the  very  persons 
now  in  power  are  they  unjto  whose  lot  it  would  fall  to  set 
about  this  preparatory  work,  and  by  their  orders  and  direc- 
tions to  dispose  the  whole  body,  and  bring  them  into  the 
meetest  capacity  to  effect  the  same,  the  must  natural  way 
fur  which  would  seem  to  be  by  a  general  council,  or  coo- 
Tentiun  of  faithful,  honest,  and  discerning  men,  choeen  for 
that  purpose  by  the  free  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  ad- 
herents to  this  cause  in  the  several  parts  of  the  nationa,  and 
observing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  appointed  to  them 
(with  other  circumstances  concerning  their  election)  by  or- 
der frum  the  present  ruling  power,  but  considered  as  gen- 
eral of  the  army : 

Which  convention  is  not  properly  to  exercise  the  legisla- 


tive power,  but  only  to  debate  freely,  and  agree  npon  the 

CrticuUrs  that  by  way  of  fundamenUl  constitutions  shell 
Laiu  and  inviolably  obeerved  as  the  conditions  npon  which 


to  be  by  each  individual  member  of  rke  bod^  Mtaenbed  im 
testimony  of  his  or  their  (larticuhir  consent  given  tbertoBto : 
which  conditions  so  agreed  (and  among  them  am  JM  of  Ob- 
livion for  one)  will  be  witbtrat  danger  of  being  broken  or 
departed  from,  considering  of  what  it  is  th^  are  tkn  mnii 
tions,  and  the  natnre  of  the  convention  whorein  they  mm 
made,  which  is  of  the  people  repreaented  in  their  luahnt 
state  of  aovereignty,  as  they  have  the  ewofd  in  their  fiaadi 
unsubjected  unto  the  rules  of  civil  gmrenuneat,  b«t  what 
themselves  orderly  aaeembled  for  that  parpona  do  tJUnk  fit 
to  make.  And  the  sword,  upon  these  eondltioaa,  tmhj^etimg 
itself  to  the  supreme  judicature  thus  to  b«  net  np,  him  end- 
denly  might  harmony,  righteouaneaa,  love,  pence,  and  anirtj 
unto  ths  whole  body  follow  hereupon,  aa  thn  ham  fnd  of 


tttobn 


such  a  settlement,  u  the  Lord  have  any  delight 
as! 

And  this  once  pat  in  a  way,  and  dedaied  for  bj  Ite  mb- 
eral  and  army  (as  that  which  they  are  clearly  oanrinosd,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  is  their  duty  to  bring  aboot,  and  which 
they  engage  accordingly  to  aee  done)  how  firmly  n»d  freely 
would  this  oblige  the  hearts  and  penona,  the  maneoli  and 
purees,  ^e  affectiona  and  prayers,  with  all  that  is  in  the 
power  of  this  whole  party  to  do,  in  wajr  of  asaistanee  and 
strengtheniap  the  hands  of  thoee  now  lo  power,  whatever 
straits  and  difiiculties  they  may  meet  with  in  the  irninTr- 
nance  of  the  public  safety  and  peace ! 

This,  then,  being  the  state  of  our  preeent  afEun  and  diA 
ferences,  let  it  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  let  all  be 
convinced  that  are  concerned,  that  there  is  not  only  a  poe- 
aibility,  but  a  probability,  yea,  a  compelling  aeceaoil^,  of  a 
firm  union  in  this  great  body,  the  setting  of  which  in  joint 
and  tune  again,  by  a  spirit  <k  meekness  and  fear  of  the  Lotd, 
is  the  work  of  the  preeent  day,  and  will  prove  the  only  ma<- 
edy  under  God  to  uphold  and  carry  on  this  blssaad  cnase  and 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  three  nations,  that  is  already  cnan 
thus  far  onward  in  iu  progreea  tu  its  destrad  and  expected 
end  of  bringing  in  Christ,  the  desire  of  all  natiiwaa,  an  thn 
chief  Ruler  among  as. 

Now  unto  thia  reuniting  work  let  there  be  a  rendinees  in 
all  the  dissenting  parts  from  the  higheet  to  the  loeveet,  bj 
cheerfully  coming  forth  to  one  another  in  a  niint  of  aelf-dn- 
nial  and  love  instead  of  vrar  and  wrath,  ancl  to  enat  down 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  who  is  the  father  of  nU  their 
spirits,  in  self-abasement  and  humiliatioB,  for  tb*  motanl 
offence  they  have  been  in,  for  some  time  put,  one  onto  an- 
other, and  great  provocation  unto  God,  auad  renranch 
*      *     «  boen  m 


his  most  glorious  name,  who  expected  to  have  I 

by  them  with  reverence  and  godly  fear ;  fin-  oar  God  ia  n 

consuming  fire. 

And,  as  an  inducement  unto  this,  let  as  aaaora  onnelvoa 
the  means  of  effecting  it  will  not  prove  eo  difSealt  ae  olhor 
things  that  have  been  brought  ahoat  ia  the  late  war,  if  tbo 
minflU  and  spirits  of  all  concerned  were  one*  well  noid  dnlT 
prepared  hereunto  by  a  kindly  work  ai  self.deainl  nnd  sel^• 
abesement,  set  home  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lufd  apon  their 
consciences,  which,  if  he  pleaae,  he  may  do  we  know  not 
how  aoon :  nay,  we  shall  behold  with  a  disoeming  eye  the 
insi<le  of  that  work  which  God  hath  been  doing  anmig  na 
the  three  ^eara  last  past :  it  would  seem  ehi^y  to  ham 
been  his  aim  totiring  his  people  into  such  a  frame  as  this ; 
for  in  this  tract  of  time  there  hath  been  (ae  we  may  sny)  n 
great  silence  in  heaven,  as  if  God  were  ploaaed  toatnnd  bdA 
and  be  aa  a  lot^r  on,  to  see  what  hie  people  woold  be  in 
their  latter  end,  and  what  work  they  wonU  make  of  it«  if 
lefi  to  their  own  wisdom  and  politic  contrivaneoo.  And  no 
God  hath  had  the  silent  pert,  ao  men,  and  that  good  mom 
too,  have  had  the  active  and  boay  part,  and  have,  hke  them 
selves,  made  a  great  sound  and  wiise,  like  the  ahont  cf  n 
king  in  a  mighty  h<iet ;  which,  while  it  hath  been  a  eoood 
only  and  no  more,  hath  not  done  much  hurt  as  yet ;  bat  tho 
fear  and  jealousy  tborebir  cansed  hath  put  the  wlsol*  bod^ 
out  of  frame,  and  made  them  apt '    '  "  '  ' 


the  whole  body  so  represented  doth  consent  to  cast  itself 
into  a  civil  and  politic  incorporation,  and  under  the  visible 
'•m  and  adminiatratian  of  government  therein  deelarod,  and 


ipt  to  fall  into  great  c 
and  disorder. 

And  if  there  be  thae  arisen  a  general  diaoent  and  dian- 
greemcnt  of  parte  (which  ie  not,  nor  ought  to  he,  nnooanted 
the  Ie«  coneulerable  beeauae  it  lies  hid  and  kept  in  under 
a  patient  silence),  why  should  there  not  be  as  general  aenc- 
fession  and  acknowledgment  of  what  each  may  find  thcm- 
aelvea  overtaken  in,  and  cannot  but  judge  thenieelvoa  faulty 
for  f  thia  kind  of  vent  being  mnch  better  than  tu  have  it 
break  out  in  flames  of  a  forward  and  nnlimely  wrathfol 
spirit,  which  never  works  the  righteooaneaa  of  God,  eapo- 
cially  since  what  hath  been  done  among  aa  may  pnibably 
have  been  more  tho  effect  of  temptataon  tnnn  the  product  of 
any  malicioua  deaign ;  and  thia  sort  of  temptation  ia  vary 
common  and  incident  to  men  in  power  (how  good  w-over 
they  may  be)  to  be  overtaken  in,  and  thereapno  do  sudden 
anadvised  aotiona,  whioh  the  Lord  panloaa  and  overrules  for 
the  beat,  eridently  nrnking  appear  that  it  ia  the  work  of  thn 
vreak  and  fleshly  part,  which  his  own  peopto  carry  aba«t 
with  them  too  much  nnaubdued ;  aad  Uierefore  the  Lurd 
thinks  fit,  by  this  moans,  to  show  them  tho  need  of  Irinf 
beholden  to  their  s|Mritual  part  to  rsotore  them  again,  andi 
bring  them  into  their  nght  temper  and  henllhftd  ounatitatkio. 
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And  thna,  wbik  MCh  di«entiiiff  pwt  if  ■nnTmtiiiff  upon 

flt  ■« If-fmahiDMi  mmI  Uanae,  and  bom  •xcusmf .  but  all  caa- 

fvMinff  thmy  deMrrt.  in  one  suit  or  other,  raproof,  if  not  b«- 

f«r«  men,  irot  m  God's  Mf  bt,  who  knows  how  soon  it  nay 

pleaiw  Cud  to  eons  into  this  broken,  contrite,  and  self-de- 

a  Yinp  fmme  of  spirit  in  tbn  food  people  within  the  three  na- 

VaoMs,  wehI  own  tben,  thus  traly  hambled  and  abased,  for  his 

t«mpl*  mnd  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  rest,  wherein  he 

mhnll  abide  fbreTer?  vf  whom  it  may  be  aaid,  God  is  in  the 

Budst  of  kar,  eke  shall  not  be  nuired ;  God  shall  help  her, 

aad  tiifltt  right  cariy,  or  with  his  morninp:  appearance  ;  at 

wkich   timm  ke  will  ait  silsnt  no  longer,  but  Heaven  will 

■peak  ngain,  and  beouae  active  and  powerful  in  the  spinu 

■lad  haajts  of  honest  men,  and  in  the  works  of  his  pruvi- 

dencws,  whan  either  they  go  out  to  fight  by  sea  or  by  land, 

or  rcDtain  in  council  and  debates  at  home  fur  the  public  weal, 

mad  akgaia  hear  the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  visibly  own 

tkeia  an  a  flock  of  holy  men,  as  Jerusalem  in  her  sulemu 

fttaata  :   **  I  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 

lara^L  saith  the  Lord,  to  do  it  for  them  :  and  theu  they  shall 

kaow  that  I  the  Lufd  their  God  am  with  them,  and  that  they 

are  my  people,  ami  that  ym  my  iluck,  the  flock  of  my  pasture, 

are  aaca  that  have  showed  yourselves  weak,  si ufu I  men,  and 

]  ani  joar  God,  that  have  declared  myself  an  all-wise  and 

powcH'al  God,  saith  the  Lord  Gud." 

POSTSCRIPT. 
BXADSB,— Dpun  the  perusal  of  this  discourse,  thou  wilt 
^asckiy  peiceive  that  these  two  things  are  principally  aimed 
Bt  :a  It  by  the  author:  First,  to  answer  in  some  measure 
tkat  which  IS  called  for  by  those  in  power,  when  they  pul^ 
lioT  profeas  they  desire  nothing  mure  than  conviction,  and 
U»  liail  out  the  hidden  pntvocations  which  either  have  or  yet 
^Ay  bniig  forth  the  Lord  against  these  nations,  in  the  way 
vbich  at  present  they  sre  in. 

&ecjiadly,  to  remove  out  uf  the  minds  and  spiriu  of  the 
kiwest  party,  that  still  agree  in  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
g<Md  vild  cause,  all  things  of  a pnvute  nature  and  saltish  con- 
cern (the  leudeocy  whereut  serves  but  to  foment  and 
strengthen  wrath  and  divisions  among  them),  and  in  place 
tkrre^ff  tu  aet  before  tbem  that  common  and  public  interest, 
which,  if  with  sincerity  embraced,  may  be  the  means  of  not 
aaly  procaring  a  firm  union  among  them,  but  also  of  con- 
ns mag  them  herein. 

!a  order  ta  this,  the  author  bath  not  been  willing  so  much 
tu  iJeclars  bis  own  trpinion,  or  deliver  any  p<witive  cooclo- 
aioi*,  aa  to  diacuss  the  tiusiuess  by  way  of  questiun  and 
acurer,  and  thereby  make  as  near  a  conjecture  as  ho  can  of 
t'sat  wherein  the  aevenil  disaenting  parts  may  with  better 
aabsfactum  meet  together,  and  aqree  upon  a  safe  and  righ- 
U'lss  buttoms  than  to  remain  at  the  distance  they  do,  to  the 
apparent  advantage  of  the  common  enemy,  the  approaching 
nun  of  themselves,  and  needless  hazard,  if  not  loss,  of  the 
cause  thev  have  been  so  deeply  engaged  in ;  especially  con- 
sfeirniw  that,  when  mice  they  shall  be  found  liegiiining  to 
come  forth  to  one  another  in  such  a  condescending,  self- 
deny  mg  spirit,  cleansed  from  the  stain  of  hypijcnsy  and  de- 
ceit, thev  may  be  well  assured  that  light  will  spring  up 
ig  tkem  more  and  more  unto  a  perfect  day ;  and  then 
I  ihiags  which  at  present  we  have  next  in  view,  will 


ightness  iif  Christ's  heavenly  appearance  and  second  com- 
'hirh  they  will  be  heightened  and  improved 


ug.  throoab  wl 
iheir  fuU  nia 
tkat  shall  never  be  moved, 


prave  as  shadows  ready  to  flee  away  before  the  muming 
W  

to  their  fulT  maturity,  to  the  bnnging'in  that  kingdom  of  his 
iver  be  moved. 
Aad  because  an  essay  hath  been  already  made  in  a  private 
vmy  to  obtain  the  first  thing,  thst  is  to  say,  conviction,  which 
dkefij  IS  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  give,  the  same  obliga- 
tisa  liss  apoB  tha  author,  with  respect  to  the  second,  fiir  the 
npoang  of  it  aa  now  it  is  unto  public  view,  and  therein 
Itsvisg  It  also  with  the  Lord  for  his  blessing  thereunto. 

B. 
Tk€  People*t  Can  ttattd. 

Hs  ia  whom  is  the  right  of  sovereign,  aad  to  give  law,  is 
mksr  so  of  himself,  or  in  the  right  of  another,  that  may  de- 
n*i  Ihe  same  onto  him  ;  which  shovrs  that  there  are  two 
■m  of  sovereigns. 

A  sovereign  in  the  first  sense  none  is  nor  can  be  but  God, 
«W  M  of  himself  mnst  absolute  ;  and  he  that  is  first  of  all 
^en  in  the  aeoond  sense  is  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom 
w  pewar  of  sovereign,  in  tha  right  of  the  Father,  is  com* 
Misd,  ««sr  all  the  works  of  God's  hands.  Chnst  exercised 
us  BUM  in  the  canadtv  of  David's  root  from  before  the  be- 
fsaiar  of  tha  worid.  Ue  owns  himself  thus  to  be,  long  be- 
fcn  he  becane  David's  seed ;  this,  his  being  in  spirit,  or 
Mdsa  being,  even  as  a  creature,  the  first  of  sTi  creaturea  in 
^•fisaal  awoa  with  the  Wonl,  David  saw  and  acknowledg- 
■d,  FmL  ex.,  I.  Thua  Christ  may  be  called  God's  lieuten- 
ttt  sovaiatgn,  or  ganeral  vicemrent  of  his  supremacy  over 
lU  is  heaven  and  in  earth.  He  thersfnrs  is  the  true  uaiver- 
>^  kiag  and  nut  uf  all  sovarsign  and  just  govaming  power, 
•ksthsr  ia  haaran  or  on  earth. 


His  sovereignty  is  unquestionable  and  unaccounUble,  be- 
cauae  of  the  uerlection  of  his  person,  carrying  in  it  an  apti- 
tude and  sufficiency  to  govern,  without  puseibiiity  of  errar 
or  defect  of  any  kind.  Suvereign  and  govenung  power  doth 
necessarily  relate  to  subjects  that  are  to  be  the  ruled,  and 
subjects  capable  of  such  go\ernment ;  therefore,  when  God 
himself  purposes  within  himself  to  be  supreme  legislatur  and 
governor,  he  doth  withal  purpoee  the  being  and  creation  of 
both  worlds,  as  the  subject  matter  uf  his  kingdom.  He  pn>> 
pounds  to  govern  his  subjects  by  and  with  their  own  consent  < 
and  good  liking ;  or  without  and  against  it,  in  the  way  of 
his  revenging  justice ;  governing  by  laws,  clesriy  stating 
and  ascertaimng  the  duty  or  the  offence,  as  also  the  rewara 
and  penslties. 

Herein  just  government  consists,  or  the  justice  of  govera- 
ment ;  for  he  that  rules  over  others  must  be  just,  and,  in- 
deed, should  be  seen  to  be  so  in  all  his  commands :  so  seen, 
as  to  render  the  consciences  of  the  ruled,  and  ihtae  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  obey,  inexcusable  before  God  and  before  men 
if  they  dissent  or  resist. 

Inexcusable  they  are  before  God,  because  the  ntatter  coin- 
manded  is  the  matter  of  God's  law,  and  therefore  just  ti)  be 
obeyed.  They  are  also  inexcusable  before  men,  that  which 
is  required  of  them  being  generally  acknowledged  and  af- 
firmed (by  thoee  in  whom  the  common  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects IS  intrusted  to  that  end)  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
therefore  to  be  obeyed  ;  for  the  end  of  all  government,  being 
for  the  ifood  and  welfare,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the 
ruled,  God,  who  is  the  institutor  of  government,  as  ha  ia 
pleased  to  ordain  the  office  of  govemuni,  intrusting  them 
with  power  to  command  the  just  and  reasonable  things  which 
his  own  law  commands,  that  carry  their  own  evidence  to 
common  reason  and  sense,  at  least,  that  do  not  evidently 
contradict  it,  so  he  grsnts  a  liberty  to  the  subjects,  or  those 
that  by  him  are  put  undnr  the  rule,  to  refuse  all  such  com- 
mands as  are  contrary  to  his  law,  or  to  the  judgment  of  onn- 
mon  reason  and  aense,  whoee  trial  he  allows,  by  way  of  ai^ 
sent  or  dissent,  before  the  ciimmands  of  the  ruler  shall  ba 
binding  or  put  in  execution ;  and  this  in  a  ro-ordinacy  of 
power  With  just  ffOTemment,  and  as  the  due  balance  there- 
of. The  ongioal  impressions  of  just  laws  are  in  man's  na- 
ture and  very  constitution  of  being.  Man  haib  the.  law  in 
his  mind  (or  the  superior  and  intellectual  part  of  him),  con- 
vincing and  bringing  that  into  obedience  and  subjection  to 
the  law  tif  God,  in  Christ  himself.  He  hath  also  that  which 
is  a  law  in  his  memlwrs  that  are  on  the  earth  (or  his  earthly 
and  sousual  part),  whose  power  is  co-ordinate  with  the  oth- 
er, but  such,  that  if  it  be  not  gained  into  a  harmony  and 
conjunction  with  its  head,  the  spirit  or  mind  of  man,  bath 
ability  to  let  and  hinder  his  mind  or  ruling  part  from  per- 
forming and  putting  in  execution  that  which  is  good,  juat, 
fit,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  righteous  dictates  of  tha 
mind,  which  uught  to  he  the  ruling  power,  or  law  to  tha 
man :  so,  in  the  outward  government  over  man,  the  second- 
ary or  cu-onlinale  power,  cuncumng  with  that  which  is  tha 
chief  ruling  power,  is  essential  to  just  government,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  I m  so  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  government  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  legal  lieing 
and  constitution  of  ParliamenU,  whether  that  which  haw 
been  usual  and  unliuary,  accurding  to  the  common  law,  or 
that  which  of  late  hath  bceu  extraordinary,  bv  express  stat- 
ute, for  the  coutinuauce  uf  the  Parbameut  (17  Var.)^  until 
dissolved  by  act  uf  Parliament : 

For,  together  with  the  luKal  lieing  which  is  given  to  regal 
power  and  the  premgntive  uf  the  crown,  there  is  the  legal 
power  and  being  reserved  also  unto  that  liody,  which  is  the 
people's  or  kingdom's  repr«*soutative,  who  are  the  hands 
wherein  that  which  is  called  puwer  pulitic  is  TCated,  and  are 
intrusted  with  giving  or  withholding  the  commou  consent  of 
the  whole  nation,  according  to  the  best  of  their  understand- 
ings, in  all  matters  coming  before  thrin,  and  are  to  keep  this 
liberty  inviolate  and  entire,  against  all  invasions  or  encruacb- 
monts  UfMm  it  whatsoever. 

This  s«C4md  power,  in  the  very  writ  of  summons  for  call- 
ing a  Parliament,  is  declared  t<i  be  of  that  nature,  that  what 
the  first  doth  without  obtaining  the  ctmsent  and  apprubjtiuB 
of  the  second,  in  Parliament,  is  nut  binding,  but  inetTectual, 
and  when  the  representative  body  of  the  kinifdom  (in  snd 
with  whom  this  power  is  intrusted,  as  the  due  and  b'i;al  iwl- 
ance  and  boundary  to  the  regal  imwer,  st.'t  and  fixed  by  the 
fundamental  constitution)  is  msde  a  standing  court,  and  of 
that  continuance  as  not  to  be  dissolvable  but  by  its  own  con- 
sent ;  during  such  its  continuance,  it  hath  right  to  presi>rva 
itself  from  all  vitdent  and  undue  dissolution,  and  to  maintain 
and  defend  its  own  just  pnvileges,  a  chief  of  which  is  tc 
bind  or  loose  the  people,  in  all  matters  good  or  hurtful  to 
tbam,  according  to  their  best  judgment  and  discretion. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  their  trust,  they  are  indemnified  by 
law,  and  no  hurt  ought  to  come  unto  them ;  that  governing 
power,  which  is  originally  in  God,  and  flows  at  first  from 
him,  as  the  sole  and  proper  fountain  thereof,  is  brought  into 
exercise  among  men,  upon  a  diflhrin^  and  distinct  accmnt. 
Fvrttf  Aa  It  is  a  trust  and  right  donvad  conditionally  fraa 
God  lo  hia  officers  and  ministora  (which  therefMe  ouiy  h» 
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loat),  who,  belnr  called  bjr  him,  and  in  th«  ooarM  of  hi* 
prof  iilence,  to  the  exercise  of  it,  are  to  hdkl  it  of  him  the 
univenal  Kinf,  aiid  to  own  themaelTea,  in  the  ezerctae 
thereof,  a«  hii  vicegerents,  to  cut  off  by  the  swotd  of  jastice 
evil-duera,  and  to  be  a  protection  and  enoouragfnment  to  them 
that  do  well.  But,  because  it  is  part  of  God's  call  of  any 
person  to  this  high  trust  to  bring  him  into  the  possession  and 
frae  exercise  thereof  by  the  common  consent  of  the  bodr  of 
the  people,  where  such  sovereign  power  is  set  up,  onlesa  they 
have  forfeited  this  libeirtv ;  therefinv, 

6Vcoiid/y,  God  duth  allow  and  confer,  by  the  Tery  law  of 
namre,  upon  the  comniuuity  or  body  of  the  people  that  are 
related  to  and  concerned  in  the  right  of  government  placed 
over  them,  the  liberty,  by  their  common  vote  or  suffrage 
duly  given,  to  be  asaenters  or  dissenters  thereunto,  and  to 
aflirui  and  make  stable,  or  disallow  and  render  ineffectual, 
what  shall  apparently  be  found  by  them  to  be  for  the  good 
or  hurt  of  that  society,  whose  welfare,  next  under  the  justice 
of  God's  commands  aud  his  glory,  is  the  supreme  law  and 
very  end  of  all  suliordinale  governing  power. 

Sovereign  power,  then,  conies  from  G<id  as  its  proper  root, 
bat  the  restraint  or  enlargement  of  it,  in  its  execution  over 
such  or  such  a  body,  is  founded  in  the  common  consent  of 
that  body. 

The  office  of  chief  ruler,  or  head  over  any  state,  common- 
wealth, or  kingdom,  hath  the  right  of  due  obedience  from 
the  people  inseparably  annexed  to  it.  It  is  an  office,  not  only 
of  divine  institution,  but  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
whole  body  or  community,  and  therefore  justly  and  necet- 
•afily  draws  to  it,  and  engages  their  subjectifm. 

This  office  of  the  sovereign,  according  to  the  laws  and  fun- 
damental  constitution  of  the  government  of  England,  is  min- 
istered by  the  king  in  a  twofold  capacity— as  his  will  and 
personal  command  is  in  conjunction  and  agreement  with  his 
|ieople  in  Parliament  during  the  session  thereof,  or  as  it  is 
in  cunjttoctioQ  and  agreement  with  the  law,  the  Parliament 
not  sitting.  But  his  will  and  personal  command  single,  in 
disjunction  and  disagreement  from  the  Parliament  or  the 
laws,  hath  not  the  force  of  a  law,  saith  Forteecue.  aud  gives 
the  reason  of  it,  because  this  is  a  limited  monarchy,  where 
the  king's  power  (as  to  the  exercise  of  it)  is  only  a  power 
politic 

The 'obedience,  then,  which  from  the  subject  is  due  to  the 
kinf,  and  which  they  are  sworn  to  perform  by  the  oath  of 
allegiauce,  is  to  him,  in  the  ministry  of  the  royal  office,  ac- 
ccNrdiug  to  the  reason  and  intent  of  the  fundameutal  comnact 
and  Constitution,  and  according  to  his  own  f>ath,  which  is 
to  govern  by  law ;  that  is,  to  exercise  his  rule  or  royal  oim- 
mudiog  power  in  conjunction  and  agreement  with  the  Par- 
liament when  sitting,  aud  in  conjunction  and  aipeement  with 
Uie  laws  \A  the  laud,  thev  not  sitting.  To  exercise  his  power 
otherwise  is  and  hath  been  alwavs  judged  a  grievance  to 
the  people,  and  a  going  against  that  which  is  the  original 
right  and  just  liberty  of  the  community,  who  are  not  to  be 
bound  to  such  personal  commands  at  wiU  and  pleasure,  nor 
compelled  to  yield  obedience  thereunto. 

The  contrary  hereunto  was  the  pnociple  at  botttmi  of  the 
king's  cause,  which  he  endeavoured  to  uphold  and  maintain, 
in  order  to  decline  and  lay  aside  the  legtl  restraints  as  afore- 
said, which  the  govemraont  of  England,  by  the  fundamental 
constitution,  is  subjected  unto,  as  to  the  exercise  and  min- 
istrv  of  the  royal  office. 

Frum  the  observation  and  experience  which  the  people  of 
EngUnd  had,  and  made  many  years  together,  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament,  of  a  desire  in  the  kiug  to  shake 
off  these  legal  restraints  in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power, 
and  on  iheir  having  tried  the  best  ways  and  means  that  oc- 
curred to  their  understandings  to  prevent  the  snme,  and  to 
■•cure  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  aud 
hberty,  the;  at  last  pitchetl  uimn  the  desiring  from  the  king 
the  continuance  of  the  sitting  of  the  Purlinineut  called  No- 
vember 3d,  1640,  in  such  sort  as  is  expressed  in  that  act.  17 
Cor.,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  dikcoutinued 
or  dissolved  but  by  act  of  Parliament. 

This  was  judged  by  them  the  greatest  security  imaginable 
for  keeping  the  ministry  uf  the  niyal  uflice  within  it«  due 
bouudx,  aud  for  quieting  the  people  in  the  eiijnyment  of  thnr 
nghu ;  but  experience  hath  showml  that  this  yet  rould 
not  l»e  done  without  a  war,  the  wumt  and  last  of  remedies. 
For  although  their  contiunaiice  as  the  ropreMcntative  b(i)J> 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  and 
pri\il«-gcs  inherent  in  and  iuseiHintble  from  that  supreme 
court  and  chief  senate  (whereof  the  king  is  head,  butti  ma- 
king but  one  person  or  politic  bddy  in  law),  yet  they  them- 
selves, ss  well  as  the  king,  were  bound  by  the  fundameutnl 
conntiiution  or  comjiact  upon  which  the  governmrnt  was  at 
first  built,  containing  the  condition  upon  which  the  king  ac- 
cepted of  the  rojral  office,  and  on  which  the  people  granted 
to  him  the  tribute  of  their  obedience  and  due  allegiance. 
This  condition  (as  the  laws  and  experience  declare)  is,  that 
the  king  shall  exercise  his  officeofrulo  over  them  arconling 
to  thf  laws,  aa  hath  been  showed,  and  as  he  and  his  people 
■hall  from  time  to  time  atree  in  common  c«mncil  in  Parlia- 
BMnt,  for  that  end  aasembled.    In  respect  hereof,  the  lawi 


■o  made  are  called  the  ooneoitb  or  afiMBaBte  fumA  b*- 
twees  the  king  and  the  snbieet,  in  tho  thiid  pot  of  Cooklt 
Institutes. 

These  agreements,  then,  are  tho  standard  nato  the  king** 
role  and  the  people's  obedience,  aignifving  tlw  jmico  of  hii 

mmands  and  the  dueness  of  their  allegianco. 

But  the  case  ao  happening  that  tfaia  coojanctioa  aid  agrao- 
ment,  which  ought  to  be  found  between  the  pnwmal  will  of 
the  king  and  representative  will  of  tho  kingdoa,  fiuhag,  and 
these  two  wills  declaring  themsrirea  in  oootrariety  and  op- 
position, both  of  them  becoming  standing  powon,  ei^anb- 
nate  and  distinct  parts  of  the  supremacy,  aa  tbt  two  chan- 
nels wherein  the  snpremac] 
as  to  its  ezereiae  by  the  1 


nels  wherein  the  supremacy  is  placed  i 
as  to  its  ezereiae  by  the  fundamenti^ 
sprang  the  war,  each  asaerting  and  endeavonring  to  doCsnd 


taimental  eoutitoliom,  hoaec 


aiid  maintain  their  own  part  and  right,  which  ooght  not  to 
be  kept  op  in  disjunction  and  contrariety,  bnt  in  aniqr  and 

areement  each  with  other.    Theae  two  partioa,  with  Ihoir 
herents,  in  thia  case,  may  be,  aoootding  to  tbo  law,  estt- 
trarienu  one  towarda  another,  as  the  law  aflbrds  an  i 


pie  in  the  preamble  of  Cook's  fourth  part  of  bis  loatitnloi 
(not  properly  traitors),  being  co-orJinate  powers,  ports  of  tho 
supremacy,  that  are  the  heads  to  each  partr,  and,  by  ceasa 
quence,  have  a  right  of  making  a  war,  as  their  laat  appaai, 
if  they  cannot  otherwise  agree. 

Being  once  entered  thua  into  a  state  of  war  and  actual  en- 
mity, they  do,  aa  it  were,  become  two  nations,  and  eeaae  to 
be  under  the  c^ligations  they  were  in  before ;  tat  daring  iha 
state  of  war  and  enmity,  the  atanding  laws  (in  a  aurt)  oeaso, 
and  a  new  way  of  rule  each  party  forma  to  himself  and  kia 
adherents,  aa  may  best  consist  for  each  of  their  aafirties  aad 
preservations. 

Upon  this  disjunction  of  the  two  wills.  In  the  harowar  aad 
agreement  whereof  the  supremacy  is  placed,  tbooo  fiaiUww- 
ing  queries  do  naturally  arise  : 

Firat^  To  which  or  whether  of  these  by  law  ia  tho  aO^ 
giance  required  as  due— is  it  to  be  yielded  to  tho  poraonal 
will  of  the  king  single,  in  disjonctioo  from  tho  wiU  of  tha 
representative  body  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  will  of  tho  peo- 
ple, in  disjunction  from  the  will  of  the  king  f  Or  io  it  to  tba 
personal  will  of  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  tho  lawa, 
though  in  opposition  and  contrariety  to  tho  will  of  tho  kia|^ 
dom's  representative  in  Pariiament  aisemUod  T  Or  ia  it  to 
the  will  of  the  kingdom's  representative,  in  eonjuactkiB  wttit 
the  laws,  though  in  opposition  to  the  penoaal  will  cf  tba 
king? 

The  Second  Querie  m.  In  whose  judgment  in  thia  caaa  aia 
the  people  by  law  to  acquieace  as  to  the  declaring  with  whan 
the  laws  are— whether  the  j[>eraonal  judgment  of  tho  king 
single,  or  the  vote  of  the  aenate,  that  la,  tho  kingdom'a  rep- 
resentative body  T 

The  Third  Querie  u.  With  whom  will  tho  lawa  bo  foond 
to  go  in  this  case,  so  rare,  nnusnal,  and  never  hapfaidBg 
before  ;  and  who  is  the  proper  and  competent  judge  1  Abo, 
whether  the  laws  be  not  perfectly  silent,  aa  noror  auppo- 
sing  such  a  case  possible  to  happen,  by  reaaon  that  the  pow- 
er used  by  the  one  for  dissolving  the  other  noror  boftaa  uf> 
fered  the  opposition  to  rise  ao  high  ? 

The  Fimrth  Querie  w.  Whether  he,  in  thia  cnoo,  that 
keeps  his  station  and  place  of  trust,  wherein  God  and  tha 
law  did  set  him,  with  care  to  demean  himself  acoordiag  to 
the  beat  of  Ins  understanding,  agreeably  to  tho  law  aad  ma- 
toms  of  Parliament,  and  pursuant  to  tneir  votea  aad  diiao- 
tions  (so  long  as  thev  sit  and  affirm  Ihemaelves  to  bo  a  Pat^ 
liument),  and  uses  his  best  endeavoun  in  the  ozoicise  uf 
that  public  trust,  that  no  detriment  in  the  general  oobm  onto 
the  Commonwealth  by  the  failure  of  justice,  and  the  asrco* 
aar^  pr^itection  due  from  government,  without  any  dofeigaiag 
or  intending  the  subveraion  of  the  Omstitntion,  but  only  tha 
securing  more  fully  the  people's  liberties  and  just  nghtafruM 
all  future  invasions  and  oppressions,  be  not  so  far  from  do* 
serving  to  be  judged  criminal  in  respect  of  any  law  uf  God 
or  man,  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  affirmed  one  that  bath 
done  his  duty,  even  the  next  beat  that  waa  loft  to  him,  or 
possible  for  him  to  do  in  auch  a  dark,  atormy  aoaaou,  aad 
such  difficult  circumstances  T 

As  to  the  right  of  the  cause  itself,  it  ariaeth  oat  of  tho 
matter  of  fact  that  hath  happened,  and,  by  tho  joat  and  wiao 
providence  of  God,  hath  been  auffered  to  state  itself,  in  tba 
contest  between  the  personal  will  and  declared  pleasure  uf 
the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  will  orvolo  of  tba 
people  in  Pariiament  on  the  other,  declaring  itself  cither  la 
orders  or  ordinances  of  both  Houses,  or  in  the  ainglo  art  uf 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  aaaerting  itaelf  a  Parliament,  opun 
tho  grounda  of  the  act  17,  Car.,  providing  ogainoK  its  disoo- 
Ittlion. 

This  will  appear  with  the  mors  oridonco  and  cortaratr  bj 
considering  wherein  either  port  had  a  wrong  eouoe,  or  did 
or  might  do  that  which  was  not  thoir  duty ;  taking  tha 
measure  of  thoir  duly  from  what  aa  wall  the  king  aa  tha 
people's  representative  are  obliged  onto,  by  tbo  fondampii- 
tal  constitution  of  tho  guvomment,  which  binds  them  in 
each  of  their  capacities  and  distinct  ezcrdan  of  their  imai 
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^  larcnd  and  pursM  tlii  tnis  ifnod  aad  ipalfara  of  the  whu1« 
itLpdv  or  CfHnmuBity  m  their  eoil.  Tb»,  ia  effect,  it  to  de- 
tajQ  ttB«  people  m  ubedieDce  imd  aubiectioo  to  the  law  of  Gml, 
mad  to  giiiJe  them  ia  the  wa^  of  nghteoutncu  onto  God'e 
^■cU-pAomeinf ,  aod  to  aToiil  failing  out  or  diMfreeinf  about 
tbc  way  or  aseaDii  leadinc  to  that  end. 


lI«OGfl  that  part/  which  in  hie  or  theirartinfi  was  at  the 
rreaicat  dietaace  inmi^  or  oppoeitioo  uato,  thie  end,  and  wil- 
IbUt  mad  aaBct^aunly  dieaffreed  and  dirtdrd  from  the  other 


t  were  nuiet  likelv  to  attain  thia 
«*d,  xhmj  were  aMoredly  in  the  fault,  and  had  a  wrong  cause 


rajs  a 


%o  tapaye,  onder  whatever  name  or  fare  of  authority  it  was 
Ihcadcd  aad  upheld.    AaJ  anch  a  wrong  cause  was  capable 
of  twine  aapooaed  ami  managed  under  the  face  of  authtinty, 
■•  seiybt  be  prstcndiNl  unto  by  either  part ;  for  as  the  king, 
i-Mmiag-  apon  his  prerogative,  and  the  binding  ft>rce  which 
Ua  penoaal  will  and  pleasure  ought  to  have,  though  in  dis- 
tiaccioa  from  and  omiaaition  to  bis  Parliament,  might  de- 
past  fnHD  the  end  of  gorernment,  naswerable  to  his  trust, 
aad  y«t  aige  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  ao  the  public  will  of  the 
peojsjv,  cxerciaed  in  and  by  the  vote  of  their  representative 
IB  ParliaawBt,  aaaerting  itself  to  be  of  a  binding  force  also, 
aod  to  kava  the  place  irf  a  law,  though  in  di%tinction  from 
the  kiDf  and  laws  also  (as  aaith  the  king),  whatever  other* 
viae  hy  then  is  preleiidrd,  might  also  depart  from  the  true 
«ad  of  fovarement  answerable  to  their  trust,  and  yet  insist 
«poa  thetr  right  to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  unto,  and.  hav- 
X14  power  IB  their  hands,  might  unduly  go  about  also  to 
tl  obediancc.    It  is  not  lawful  either  for  king  or  l*ar- 
10  arge  authority  and  compel  obmlirnce  as  of  nght 
ia  aoT  aoeh  cases,  where,  arrtmling  to  the  law  uf  nainre, 
the  people  are  at  liberty,  and  ought  tu  have  a  freedom  from 
yickJiac  obedience,  as  they  are  and  ought  to  have  when- 
ever Bay  woald  compel  tbem  tu  disobey  God,  uc  to  do  things 
tliat  evidently  in  the  eye  of  reasna  and  common  sense  are  to 
taeir  hurt  and  destruction.    Such  things  nature  forbids  the 
ikMBg'  of,  having  for  that  very  purpose  armed  man  with  the 
drfrasive  weapon  of  refnsiag  to  consent  and  otwy,  as  that 
pnvilege  whereby  man  is  distinguished  from  a  beast ;  which 
whfsa  he  18  deprived  of  he  is  made  a  beast,  and  brought  into 
a  stale  of  paiiect  aenritude  ami  bondage. 

Such  a  state  of  servitude  and  bondage  mar  by  God's  just 
Rdgment  be  inflicted  upon  man  for  sin  and  the  abuse  of  bis 
l-berty,  when  by  God  restored.  The  liberty  which  man  was 
m  im  creaiad  la  is  that  privilege  and  right  which  is  allow- 
ed 10  him  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  not  being  compelled  under 
any  prctenea  whatauever  to  sin  against  God,  or  to  go  against 
the  trae  gnod  and  welfare  of  his  own  being— that  is  to  say, 
of  hia  taward  or  outward  man — but  in  both  these  cases  to 
have  and  to  om  his  just  liberty  to  dissent  and  refuse  to  obey. 
For  this  aeerj  maa  hath  that  in  himself  which  by  God  is 
■ad*  a  proper  and  competent  judge  ;  Tir  as  tu  all  siu  against 
Godaad  the  nghtconaneas  of  his  law,  the  light  of  conscience, 
that  M  to  aay,  th«  work  of  the  law,  m  aud  upon  the  mind  or 
iiwaid  senae,  aad  in  conjunction  with  it,  doth  lighten  every 
sat  thai  eooieth  into  the  wurld,  arcusmg  or  eirosing,  if  it 
ks  hot  haarkcned  aato  and  kept  awake.  And  for  all  such 
acUBfSBi  uad  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  man  in  his  out- 
ward and  bodily  eoacemt,  and  as  he  is  the  oliject  of  magis- 
livical  power  and  jansdiction,  every  man  hath  a  judgment 
nf  esmmoB  senae,  or  a  way  of  disceming  and  being  sensible 
Ihsnef,  eoHBOB  to  brute  beaau,  that  take  in  their  knowl- 
•dfc  bytkedouref  their  senses,  but  IS  much  heightened  and 
oasbled  ia  man  by  the  personal  union  it  is  taken  into  with 
kis  iueUeetaal  part  aad  intuitive  way  of  disceming  things, 
tkiMgh  iba  inward  reflertings  of  the  mind,  compared  with 
Iks  law  of  God.  This  inferior  judgment  m  man,  when  it  is 
caajoiaed  with  aad  eonfirmed  by  the  judgment  of  his  supe- 
Mr  part,  ia  that  which  we  call  rational,  or  the  dictates  of 
bfk  ptaaoa,  that  owa  hath  a  natural  right  to  adhere  unto, 
certain  rale  which  is  given  him  by  God  to 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled, 

Crt  from  it  by  the  mere  will  and  puwnr  of 
tter  evidence  ;  that  is,  a  higher,  a  great- 
er, or  mote  ccrtaia  way  of  disceming.  This,  therefore,  in 
tcnplaie,  ia  called  maa'^  iwdgmemt  or  aura's  day,  in  dis- 
datwa  from  the  Ltrfs  jmdgmeiU  and  the  Lori*$  day ;  and 
tka  u  that  la  every  individual  man,  which  in  the  coflectire 
Wy  of  the  people,  and  meeting  of  head  and  memliers  in 
nriameat,  ia  eallad  the  supreme  authority,  and  is  the  pub- 
■eitasoa  aad  will  of  the  wkole  kingdom,  the  going  against 
^iwh  is,  la  aature  as  well  aa  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  of- 
■ace  of  the  highMt  rank  among  men ;  for  it  must  be  pre- 
Maed  that  thars  ia  note  of  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  in 
Alt  j^Uie  saAava  of  the  whide  nation,  than  of  any  private 
Nraoa  er  iMsar  colUctive  body  whatsoever,  not  better  qual- 
^  aad  priBciplad ;  for  man  le  made  in  G<id's  image,  or  in 
kiikaaeaa,  in  jodffmeat  and  will,  unto  God  himself,  arrord- 
>^  le  Iha  awaanra  that  la  his  nature  he  la  proportioned  and 
■ids  capable  to  be  the  raeeiver  and  bearer  thereof.  Thers- 
^  It  tt  that  the  raaiating  aad  oppoaing  either  of  that  judg- 
*nc  or  win  which  n  in  itaalf  anpreme.  aad  the  law  to  all 
jjkcrs  (ur  whieh  bMvn  ao  aach  proportion  and  likenev  to 
V  iBfiai  will  M  ia  peanUa  for  a  aoeiety  aad  eonunaaity 


■I  Ike  oidiBary  certain 
^k  by,  aad  afainst  a 
«  ha  forced  to  depart  f 


of  men  agreeing  together  fur  that  end  to  contrive  and  set  up 
for  an  admiotst ration  thereof  unto  them),  is  against  the  duty 
of  any  member  of  that  aiciety,  aa  well  as  it  is  against  the 
duty  of  the  biRly  uf  the  whule  society  to  oppoee  its  judgment 
and  will  to  that  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  tlieir  highest  Sov- 
ereign, God  himself. 

The  highest  judgment  and  will  set  up  by  God  for  angela 
and  men,  in  their  particular  beings,  to  hold  proportion  with 
and  bear  confuranty  unto  (in  the  rapacity  of  ruled  in  rela- 
tion to  their  chief  ruler),  shines  forth  in  the  persim  of  Chnst, 
the  ingrafted  Wurd  ;  and  when,  by  the  agreement  or  com- 
mon consent  of  a  nation  or  stute,  there  is  such  a  constitution 
and  form  of  administration  pitchinl  upon  as,  in  a  standing 
and  ordinary  way,  may  derive  and  muvey  the  nearest  and 
greatest  likeness  in  human  laws,  or  arts  uf  such  a  constitu- 
tion, until  the  judgment  and  will  uf  the  supreme  Legislator, 
as  the  rule  and  declared  duty  fur  everyone  in  that  society  to 
observe,  it  is  thereby  that  government  or  supreme  power 
c«imes  to  receive  lieiug  in  a  natiun  or  state,  aud  is  brought 
intu  exercise  according  to  God's  ordinance  and  divine  insti- 
tution. Su,  thun,  it  IS  not  so  much  the  form  of  the  admin- 
islratiun  as  the  thing  administered  wherein  the  good  or  evil 
of  government  doth  cunsist ;  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  like- 
ness or  unlikeness  unto  judgment  and  will  of  the  higheat 
Being  in  all  the  acts  ur  laws  flowing  from  the  fundamental 
cunstitutiun  of  the  goverameot. 

Hence  it  is  that  comnum  consent,  lawfully  and  rightfully 
given  by  the  budy  of  a  nation,  and  iutrasted  with  delegalea 
uf  their  own  free  choice,  to  be  exemsed  by  them  aa  their 
representatives  (as  well  fur  the  welfare  aud  good  of  the  body 
that  trusts  them,  as  to  the  honour  aud  well -pleasing  of  God, 
the  supreme  Legislat«ir),  is  the  principle  aud  meana,  war- 
ranted by  the  law  uf  naturp  and  nations,  to  give  cunstitutum 
aad  admission  tu  the  exercise  of  government  and  suprema 
authunty  over  them  and  among  them :  agreeable  hereunto, 
we  are  to  suppiae  that  our  ancestors  in  this  kingdom  did 
proceed,  when  they  cunstituied  the  government  thereof,  in 
that  funn  uf  administration  which  hath  been  derived  to  ua 
in  the  course  and  channel  uf  our  customs  and  lawa ;  among 
which,  the  law  and  customs  in  and  of  the  Parliaments  are  ta 
be  accounted  as  chief.     For, 

Hereby,  ^'ir«/.  The  directive  or  legislative  power  (having 
the  right  to  state  and  give  the  rule  for  the  governor's  duty 
and  the  subject's  obedience)  iscmUinued  in  our  laws,  which 
as  well  the  king  as  people  are  under  the  obaervation  of; 
witness  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Secondly t  The  coercive  or  executive  power  la  placed  in  ona 
person,  under  the  name  and  style  of  a  king,  to  be  put  forth, 
not  by  his  uwii  single  nersunal  command,  but  by  the  aignifl- 
cation  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  as  the  will  of  the  whda 
state,  in  and  by  his  courts  uf  justice,  and  stated  public  coun- 
sels aud  judicatures,  agreed  uu  fur  that  pur|xiae  between  him 
and  hie  p>e<iple  in  their  Parliamentary  asNenililies. 

The  will  uf  the  whole  state,  thus  signified,  the  law  itself 
prefers  before  the  persimal  will  uf  the  king,  in  distiUL-tiua 
from  the  law,  and  makes  the  one  binding,  the  other  not  \  ao 
that  the  public  will  oi  the  state,  sigiiitled  and  declared  by 
the  public  suflfrage  and  vute  of  the  people  or  kingdom  in  Par- 
liament asaeiubled,  is  a  U-iral  ami  warrantable  ground  for 
the  subjtict's  uliedience  lu  the  things  commanded  by  it,  for 
the  good  and  wnlfare  of  the  whole  iMidy.  according  to  the 
best  uiiilentaudiug  of  such  their  representative  body,  by  it 
put  forth  during  the  time  ofiis  sitting. 

The  body  with  whom  the  delcRUted  vote  and  public  sn^ 
frage  of  the  whole  «iation  is  intrusted  being  once  assembled, 
with  |iower  nut  to  lie  dissolved  but  by  their  own  consent,  in 
that  capacity  the  highest  vute  and  trust  that  can  be  is  exer- 
cised, and  this,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  unto  es  ojficio, 
or  by  way  uf  office,  are  the  keepers  of  lh«  hlierties  ofcog^ 
land,  or  of  the  people,  by  the  said  authority,  for  which  they 
are  accountable  if  they  do  niit  faithfully  discharge  that  their 
duty.  This  office  uf  keeping  the  liberty,  which  bv  the  law 
u(  (!od  and  nature  is  due  to  the  community  or  whole  body 
of  the  people,  is,  by  way  uf  trust,  committed  by  themselvea 
to  their  own  delegates,  and  in  efliect  amounts  unto  this : 

1.  That  they  may  of  right  keep  out  aud  refuse  any  toex- 
enrise  rule  and  command  over  them  eicepl  God  himself, 
who  IS  the  supreme  and  universal  king  aud  governor,  or  such 
aa  shall  agree  in  their  actings  to  bear  his  image,  which  is  to 
be  just,  aiid  show,  fur  the  warrant  of  their  exemse  of  sov- 
ereignty, both  a  likeness  in  judgment  and  will  unto  Him 
who  IS  wisdom  and  righteousness  itself ;  and  the  apprul>ation 
and  common  consent  of  the  whole  Iwdy,  ratioiialtv  ruptaing 
that  trust  in  them,  from  what  is  with  visible  and  apparent 
characters  manifest  to  them,  of  an  aptness  and  sufficiency 
in  them  to  give  forth  such  public  acts  of  government  that 
may  bear  the  stamp  of  God's  impremon  upon  them  in  the 
judgmenU  they  do  and  execute,  especially  being  therein 
helped  with  a  uafiuool  council  of  the  people's  own  choosing 
from  time  to  time. 

9.  They  oMy  of  right  keep,  hold,  and  reatnin  him  or  them 
with  whom  the  coercive  or  executive  power  is  intrusted, 
nnto  a  punctual  performance  of  doty,  aceording  to  the  fua 
damaatal  ooastitution,  tha  oath  of  the  mler,  aad  the  lawt 
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of  the  luid  ;  and  if  they  thall  refute  to  be  eo  held  sad  re* 
■trwned  by  the  h amble  deRiret,  advicet  and  commoa  cnneent 
in  Parliament,  and  the  people's  delegatea  be  invaded  and 
attempted  upoa  by  furce  to  deter  them  from  the  feitiifal  die- 
charge  of  this  thrir  duty,  they  may,  in  asserting  their  right, 
and  iu  a  way  of  their  own  just  defence,  raiac  armies,  put  the 
iMoe  upon  battle,  and  appeal  unto  God. 

3.  Such  appeal  answered,  and  the  issue  decided  by  battle, 
the  pe»ple's  delegates  still  sitting,  and  keepinj|r  together  in 
their  collective  Uidy,  may  of  right,  and  according  to  reason, 
refase  the  readmissioo  or  new  admission  of  the  exercise  of 
the  former  rulers,  or  any  new  rulera  again  over  the  whole 
body,  till  there  be  received  satisfaction  fur  the  former  wrongs 
done,  the  expense  and  haxard  of  the  war,  and  security  for 
the  time  to  come,  that  the  like  be  not  committed  again. 
Until  this  be  obtained,  they  are  bovnd  in  duty,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  judge  most  fit,  to  provide  for  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  body,  that  the  commonweal  receive  no 
detriment. 

4.  In  this,  which  is  the  proper  office  of  the  people's  dele- 
gates, and  concerns  the  keeping  and  defending  the  liberty 
and  right  of  the  whole  people  and  nation,  they  may  and 
ovght,  daring  their  sitting,  to  exercise  their  own  proper 
power  and  authority,  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom  requi- 
ting it,  although  the  other  two  estates,  jointly  instructed  with 
them  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  authority,  should  de- 
•ert  their  station,  or  otherwise  fail  in  the  execution  of  their 
trusts ;  yea,  or  though  many  or  most  of  their  own  members, 
ao  long  as  a  lawful  quorum  remains,  shall  either  voluntanly 
withdraw  from  them,  or  for  lust  cause  become  excluded.  In 
this  discharge  of  their  trust  for  the  commoa  welfare  and  safe* 
ty  of  the  whole,  their  actings,  though  extraordinary  and 
oootrarient  to  Uie  right  of  the  other  two,  cannot  be  treaaon- 
able  or  criminal,  though  they  may  be  tortuous  and  errone- 
ous, seeing  they  are  equids  and  co-ordinate  in  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  have  the  right  of  their  own 

Coper  trust  and  office  to  discharge  and  defend,  though  their 
Uow*trustees  should  fail  in  theirs  ;  nor  can  nor  ought  the 
poofdoi  as  adherents  to  their  own  delegates  and  representa- 
tives, to  be  reputed  criminal  or  blameworthy  by  the  law. 

In  the  exercise  of  one  and  the  same  legislative  power,  ac- 
eording  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  government 
of  En^and,  ther«  are  three  distinct  public  votes  allowed  for 
assent  or  dissent  in  all  matters  coming  before  them,  the 
agreement  of  which  is  essential  and  necessary  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law :  the  personal  vote  of  the  king  ;  the  peraonal 
votes  of  the  Lords  in  a  house  or  distinct  body ;  and  the  del- 
egated voce  and  auffrage  of  the  whole  people  in  their  npre- 
aentative  body,  or  the  House  of  Commons.  Unto  each  of 
these  appertains  a  distinct  office  and  privilege  proper  to 
them. 

I.  Tho  regal  officoi  and  the  prerogative  thereof,  to  the 
king. 

5.  Tho  judicial  office,  to  the  Lords,  as  the  highest  judi- 
cature and  court  of  justice  under  the  king,  for  the  exerasiDg 
coercive  power  and  punishing  of  malefactors. 

3.  The  office  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  neople,  as  they  are  the  whole  nation  incorporatod  under 
one  heaid,  br  their  own  free  and  common  oonsHut. 

The  regal  offioe  is  the  fountain  of  all  ooercive  and  execu- 
tive power,  pursuant  to  the  rule  set  to  the  same  by  law,  or 
the  agreement  of  the  three  estates  in  Pariiament. 

The  rule  which  is  set  is  that  of  immutable  just  and  rirht, 
according  to  which  penalties  are  applicable  and  become  due, 
and  is  first  stated  and  ascertained  in  the  declared  law  of 
God,  which  is  the  signification  or  making  known  by  some 
sign  the  will  of  the  supreme  Legislator,  proceeding  from  a 
perfect  judgment  and  understanding,  that  is  without  all  er- 
ror or  defect. 

The  ¥rill  that  flows  from  such  a  judgment  is  in  its  nature 
legislative  and  binding,  and  of  right  to  be  obeyed  for  its  own 
asike,  and  the  perfection  it  carries  in  it  and  with  it  in  all  iu 
actings.  This  will  is  declared  by  word  or  works,  or  both. 
By  word  we  are  to  undersUnd  either  the  immediate  breath 
and  spirit  of  Giid's  mouth  or  mind,  or  the  inspiration  cf  the 
Almighty,  ministered  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  and  by  some 
creature  as  his  vessel  and  instrument,  through  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  com- 
posed. By  works  that  declare  God's  will,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  whole  book  of  the  creature,  but  more  eminently 
and  especially  the  particular  beings  and  natures  of  angels 
and  mm,  who  bear  the  name  and  likeness  of  God  in  and 
upon  their  judgments  and  their  wills ;  their  directing  pow- 
er, and  their  exeeuiive  power  of  mind,  which  are  essential 
to  their  being,  life,  and  motion. 

When  these  direct  and  execute,  in  conjunction  and  har- 
mony with  God's  judgment  and  vrill,  made  known  in  his  law, 
they  do  that  which  is  right ;  and  by  adherini  and  oonfom- 
ing  themselves  unto  this  their  certain  and  unerring  guide, 
do  become  guides  and  rulers  unto  others,  and  are  tha  objeota 
of  right  choice,  where  rulers  are  wanting  to  church  or  state. 

The  rule,  then,  to  all  action  of  aagels  or  men,  is  that 
of  moral  or  immutable  just  and  right^hich  is  stated  and 
declared  in  the  will  and  htw  of  Go£    Tho  first  and  highaat 


imitation  of  this  rule  is  tha  ereatura-beiaf  ia  tka  pmoa  9t 
Christ.  The  next  is  the  bride,  the  Lamb^  wifc.  Tbo  m&ut 
is  the  innumerable  society  of  the  holy  angob.  The  ■■»  i« 
the  company  of  just  men,  fixed  in  their  aatand  shadiSBW 
and  duty  through  faith,  manifesting  itself,  aoC  oalj  ia  their 
spirits,  but  in  their  outward  man,  redeeasad,  avaa  n  this 
world,  from  the  body  of  oorruptinn,  aa  far  aa  ia  bora  attain- 
able. The  power  which  is  directive,  and  atataa  aad  aaoer* 
taiBs  the  morality  of  tha  rule  for  obedienoa.  ia  ia  tba  law  of 
God ;  but  the  original,  whence  all  jnat  •xoeotiva  power 
arises,  which  is  magistratical  and  ooercivo,  ia  (nm  the  wiU 
or  free  gift  of  the  people,  who  may  either  keep  the  posrer 
in  themselves,  or  give  up  their  subjection  into  the  haada  aal 
will  of  another  as  their  leader  and  guide,  if  the^  ahali  jMfa 
that  thereby  they  shall  better  answer  the  end  olgevanMeal* 
to  wit,  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole,  than  if  tba^  still 
kept  the  power  in  themselves ;  and  when  they  nan  with  it, 
they  may  do  it  conditionally  or  absolutely :  aad  while  they 
keep  it,  they  are  bound  to  the  right  use  of  it.  Ia  this  bl^ 
ertv  every  man  is  created,  and  it  is  the  privilege  aad  jut 
right  which  is  granted  uato  man  by  the  sopreaie  Lawgivira 
even  by  the  law  of  nature  under  which  man  waa  made. 

God  himself  leaves  man  to  the  free  eserdse  of  this  hia 
liberty  when  ha  tenders  to  him  his  safety  and  iaiHiatabiliqr, 
upon  the  well  or  ill  oae  of  this  his  liberty,  allowing  him  the 
choice  either  to  be  his  own  guide  and  self-roler  in  the  abil- 
iiy  communicated  to  him  to  know  and  execute  GodTa  wiU^ 
and  ao  to  keep  the  liberty  he  is  poaaesaed  of  ia  giviag  away 
his  subjectioo  or  nut,  or  else  upon  God's  call  and  proaiaa  to 
give  up  himself  in  way  of  subjectioD  to  God  aa  his  guide 
and  ruler,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally.  To  hiaealf 
he  expecta  abaolnte  subjefmon ;  to  all  aubordiBale  nilei% 
conditional. 

While  man's  subjection  is  his  own,  and  in  kia  own  kee^ 
ing,  uobestowed  and  ungiven  out  of  hinaelf,  he  ia  not,  nor 
cannot  be,  accountable  by  way  of  crime  or  aienee  ^aiaal 
bra  ruler  and  sovereign,  but  may  do  with  hia  own  what  be 
please,  but  still  at  his^ril  if  be  use  not  this  hia  liberty  aa 
he  should,  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  given  hia,  which  la  bj 
voluntary  and  entire  resignation  to  becoosa  aa  obedient  anb* 
ject  unto  Him  who  is  the  supreme  f  ..... 

King,  without  nooaibilitv  of  chaage  o 

Unto  this  right,  and  the  lawful  exerciae  and  | 
it,  this  nation  did  arrive  by  the  good  provideaee  and  gift  of 
God,  in  calling  and  asaembling  the  Parliamenl,  Noveaber 
3d,  1640,  and  then  continuing  their  aesaion  by  aa  cxpreoa 
act  (17  Car.),  with  power  not  to  be  dissolTed  bat  hj  their 
own  consent ;  which  was  not  ao  much  the  iatrodociag  of  a 
new  law,  as  declaratory  of  what  waa  law  before,  aooMdinf 
to  man's  natural  right,  in  which  he  wea  oeaiad,  aad  af 
which  he  was  puasoMed  hj  God,  tha  aovareiga  Oiver  9t  all 
things. 

But  the  passing  that  said  act  of  Parliament  alone  waa  not 
that  which  restored  the  nation  to  their  original  right  aad 
juot  natural  Lberty,  but  only  put  them  in  the  capacity  and 
possibility  of  it.  That  which  waa  wanted  to  Bake  eat  te 
the  nation  a  deameaa  in  having  and  obtaiaiag  ihia  their 
right,  was  the  obligation  they  had  put  open  theaaohea  and 
their  posterities  to  their  present  aovereign  aad  kia  anthonty, 
which  in  justice  aad  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ther  wete 
solemnly  bound  to,  in  the  eight  of  God  aa  weU  na  ei  asaa ; 
and  therefore,  unless  by  the  abuse  of  that  office  of  trnal  (tn 
that  degree  as  oo  his  part  to  break  the  fundaaental  rnimpart 
and  constitution  of  government),  they  could  not  be  ael  free 
nor  restored  to  their  original  right  and  fint  liberty  ^  eapeeial- 
ly  if.  together  vrith  such  bnach  of  trust,  both  pnRiea  appeal 
to  God,  and  put  it  upon  the  iaue  of  battle,  and  God  give  the 
decision ;  and  in  nonsequenoe  thereof,  that  original  right  be 
asserted,  and  poaeenion  thereof  had  and  held  for  aoae  yeai^ 
and  then  not  rightfully  lost,  but  treacberooaly  betnjred  and 
given  up  by  thiee  in  whom  no  power  waa  rightfully  plaoad 
to  give  up  the  subjection  of  the  nation  again  unto  any  whalp 
soever. 

Unto  which  is  to  be  added,  that  how  aad  when  the  diao^ 
lotion  of  the  said  Parliament,  aooording  to  law,  hath  been 
made,  ia  yet  unaacertained,  and  not  paiticuhuiy  declaied ; 
by  reaaon  whereof,  and  bv  what  hath  bean  beiim  show  ad. 
the  state  of  the  caae  on  tne  oubtiect*a  part  ia  anch  atteted 
as  to  the  matter  of  right,  and  the  naurpatioa  ia  now  osi  the 
other  hand,  tbere  being,  aa  ia  well  known*  two  aorta  of 
uaurpers :  either  such  as  have  no  right  of  oonaeat  at  all  nnto 
the  rule  they  exerciae  over  the  oob|aot,  or  aooh  who^  nader 
pretence  of  a  right  and  title,  do  daia,  not  by  oonaant,  bat 
by  conquest  and  power,  or  elaa  hold  tbeaaelvea  not  obliged 
to  the  fundamental  ooapact  and  conatitatioa  9i  giwarnment, 
but  gain  unduly  from  tha  aufaject,  iff  advaalagea  takes 
through  deceit  aad  riolenoa,  that  which  ia  not  their  owm 
byUw. 

For  a  rational  man  to  give  op  hia  raoaon  and  win  ante  tte 
jodgnent  aad  will  of  another,  withoat  which  no  ontwnrd 
power  can  be,  wbooe  Jodnent  and  will  ia  not  pei^ 
d  unchangeably  good  and  right,  ia  onwiae  aad  nn» 
by  the  law  of  natara  forbiddan;  and  iherefbre  all 
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■Bplicd  or  •zpUdt,  to  b«  fiillowvri  of  tlMir  niWn,  to  far  m 
th*jr  ar»  folkmtn  of  that  good  aad  nfht  which  u  conuuned 
IB  th«  law  of  tho  MiprBaio  Lawnror,  And  no  iarthor ;  re* 
•arviDC  U»  tboBMolTM,  la  cmm  of  such  dofection  and  decli- 
■iaf  «rt  tko  raJor^a  aetinp  from  the  rule,  their  pmnitire  and 
•riciaal  fwadoi  to  reeoit  oalo,  that  to  thejr  may,  m  sanh 
cfcoe,  ba  aa  thajr  wcra  bcfort  they  gave  away  their  aubjeo- 
ximm  ooco  Kha  will  of  aauther  ;  aad  raaemug  alau  the  power 
•o  kara  cbia  jodgad  by  a  iMet  and  competent  judge,  which 
la  tka  iwanoB  of  the  kiag  and  hiagdnm,  declarad  by  their  rep- 
vaaeaiabvaa  la  Pkrlmaient ;  thai  m  to  wy,  the  delegates  of 
tka  paople  ia  the  Hooae  of  Cobbuioi  aaacinbled,  and  the 
eaauMMMaeia  ea  the  kiag*8  behalf,  by  h»  own  letters  pat- 
flAl  la  tiM  Hoaas  of  Peara :  which  two  ooacorhnf  ,  do  very 
far  biad  the  king,  if  aot  whoUy. 

▲ttd  whea  iheee  caaaot  agree,  bat  break  one  from  another, 
tha  Coaiaoaa  ia  hrliaaient  aaaembled  are  e*  •fieio  the 
laapaiB  of  tha  bbertiee  of  the  natiua,  and  righteous  poeeess 
mn  aad  defeadera  of  it  againet  all  uaarpeia  aad  usorpauuna 
aw,  by  tha  lawa  of  Englawl. 


Faaily  ^  Tmmtiet,  er  Sir  Htmry  Vmm*§  Pictmrt, 
(Te  lAe  Thar  oftht  J«w«'  Cofaal.) 
Haea  yaa  aoi  aeea  a  Bartholomew  baby, 
A  p^aiiaf  of  policy  aa  t&ae  as  may  be, 
Tlwra  gmsa  to  be  riiown  at  the  manor  of  Rahy, 

Which  nobody  can  deny  T 
IWffv  «M  aavar  sach  a  prostitute  sight, 
Thas  aia  pfofiaaed  this  parer  light. 


A  hocoe  poena  jaggliag  knight. 


Which  nobody  can  deny. 


He  was  taken  Ibr  a  Delphic  Tripos, 

Qaita  aaother  doabt-sulving  (Edlpus, 

BM  th*  JPuliaBeat  made  him  a  very  quibns. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

HUs  caaaiaff  atala  tricks  and  oracles, 

Hn  lyinf  wooden  and  miracles, 

Im  taiaad  at  last  iato  Parliament  shackles. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  *  *  * 
A  Ml  fate  ia  lAt  Hmuw  to  iucomtent, 
Witt  ku  •rwuJMU  lid  kit  brow*  6eii/, 
Ukt  Atk»ttpk§l  to  tht  Porlimment. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  ♦  ♦  • 
WWa  irrt  tha  Enflish  war  began. 
His  teher  waa  a  court  trepaa, 

lad  ran  to  ba  a  Parliament  man. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  •  •  • 
TW  devil  •a'ar  aea  iQch  two  Sir  Harrys ; 
ttih  a  Bootnaat  pair  nor  near  nor  far  is, 
IKaol  at  tha  Jesuits'  Sorboa  of  Paris, 

Which  nobody  can  deny 

•  •  •  * 
Bs  daiatv  pnifaet  «f  a  select  senate, 
iid«MMd  for  a  blasphemous  tenet ; 

Tvai  b«Ml  ia  tha  budget  ('tis  said)  of  monk  Bonnet, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Of  this  slata  aad  kiagdoois  he  is  the  bane, 
Ic  shall  hava  tha  reward  of  Judas  and  Cain, 
Aad  *tima  ha  that  overthrew  Charles  his  wain. 

Which  nooody  can  deny. 
IksaU  ha  ait  where  he  did  with  his  mischievous  brain, 
Or  if  say  hie  cooaaels  behind  do  remain, 
Tka  Hoaaa  bmj  be  called  the  labour  in  Vain, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


It&M  Tm^o  Spnch  at  m  Committtefor  tk*  BiU  ogmitut 
Efueopml  Gottnmtnt,  Jwu  11,  IMI. 
Mr.  Hyde  sitting  in  the  chair. 

Kism  Htvs, — The  debate  we  are  now  upon  is,  wheth- 
vAefeteiBaseat  by  archbishops,  bishopo,  chancellors,  &c., 
^Id  be  taken  away  out  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of 
hfhad;  §or  tha  right  stating  whereof,  we  must  remember 
<ki  vela  which  pasaed  yesterday,  not  only  by  this  com- 
aiBsa,  bat  tha  Hooae,  which  was  to  this  effect :  That  this 
iwniial  hath  beea  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a 
PHI  impodiBMat  to  the  perfect  reformation  and  growth  of 
nkgiaa,  aad  vary  prejudicial  to  the  civil  state. 

Is  thai,  than,  the  queation  will  be  thus  befnrs  us :  Wheth- 
«t|evtnimeat,  which  kmg  experience  hath  set  so  ill  a 
duMer  upon,  laporunc  danger,  not  only  to  our  religion, 
kKihe  dvil  olata,  ahoold  ba  any  loager  continued  among 
i^wboattoilynboUBhadl 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  thoee  who  con- 
ceive that  the  strength  of  reason  already  set  down  in  tha 
preamble  to  this  bill  by  yesterday's  vote  is  a  necessary  de- 
ciaian  of  this  question  ;  fur  one  of  the  main  ends  for  which 
church  government  is  set  up  is  to  advance  and  farther  the 
perfect  reformauun  and  growth  of  religion,  which  we  have 
already  voted  this  government  duth  contradict ;  so  that  it  ia 
destructive  to  the  very  end  fur  which  it  should  be,  and  is 
moet  neceesary  and  desirable ;  in  which  respect,  certainly, 
we  have  cauae  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  not  only  as  useless, 
m  that  It  attains  atit  its  end,  but  as  dangerous,  in  that  it 
destroys  and  contradicts  it. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  viAed  it  prejudicial  to  the 
dviI  stale,  as  having  so  powerful  and  ill  an  influence  upon 
our  laws,  the  prerugaUve  of  the  king,  and  liberties  of  tha 
subject,  that  it  is  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  which  leaves 
nothing  untainted  and  uninfected  which  it  oomes  near. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  well  say  of  this  government,  aa 
our  Saviour,  in  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  speaks  uf  salt  (give  ma 
leave  upun  this  occasion  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  ss  well 
as  others  have  dune  in  this  debate),  where  it  is  said  that  salt 
18  good  :  *'  But  if  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
wiU  you  season  it  I  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  cast  out,  and  trodden  under  fuot  uf  men."  So  church 
government,  in  the  general,  is  guod,  and  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary, and  which  we  all  desire  ;  but  when  any  particular 
furm  of  it  hath  once  lost  its  savour,  by  being  destructive  tc 
its  own  ends,  for  which  it  is  set  up  (as  by  our  vote  already 
passed  we  say  this  hath),  then  surely,  sir,  we  have  no  mora 
to  do  but  to  cast  it  out,  and  endeavour,  the  best  we  can,  to 
provide  ourselves  a  better. 

But  to  this  It  hath  been  said  that  the  government  now  ia 
question  may  be  so  amended  and  reformed,  that  it  aeeds  noc 
be  palled  quite  down  or  abolished,  because  it  is  conceived 
It  hath  no  original  ein  or  evil  in  it ;  or  if  it  have,  it  is  said, 
re|en«<ration  will  take  that  away. 

Untu  which  I  answer,  I  do  consent  that  we  should  do  with 
this  government  as  we  are  dune  by  in  regeneration,  in  which 
all  old  things  are  to  passawsv,  and  all  things  are  to  beouma 
new  ;  and  this  we  must  do  il  we  desire  a  perfect  reforma- 
tion and  gniwth  of  our  rehgion,  or  goud  to  our  civil  state. 
For  the  whule  fabric  of  this  building  is  ao  rotten  and  cor- 
rupt, from  the  very  foundation  uf  it  to  the  top,  that  if  wa 
pull  It  not  duwn  now,  it  will  fall  about  the  ears  of  all  thooa 
tiiat  endeavour  it  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  universal  rottenness  ur  corruption  of  this  government 
will  mnet  evidently  appear  by  a  disqouiiion  into  these  en- 
suing particulars. 

Finit,  let  us  consider  in  what  soil  this  root  grows :  Is  it 
not  in  the  p<ipe*s  paradise  f  do  not  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples aud  grounds  maintain  the  papacy,  or  universal  bish- 
op, as  do  oar  diocesan  or  metnipoliun  bishops  T  All  thtioe 
authorities  which  have  been  brought  us  out  of  the  fathers 
an(]  antiquity,  will  they  n<H  as  well,  if  not  better,  support 
the  popedfmi  as  the  order  of  our  bishops?  So,  likewise,  all 
these  arguments  fur  its  agreeablenem  to  monarchy  and  rura 
of  schism,  do  the^  not  much  more  strongly  hold  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pope  than  for  oar  bishops?  And  yet 
have  monarchies  been  ever  a  whit  the  more  absolute  fur  the 
pope^  universal  monarchy,  or  their  kingdoms  less  subject  to 
schisms  and  seditions?  Whataoever  other  kingdoms  have 
been,  I  am  sure  our  histories  can  tell  us  this  kingdom  hath 
not ;  and  therefore  we  have  cast  him  off  long  since,  as  he 
is  foreign,  though  we  have  not  been  without  one  in  our  own 
bowels.  For  the  difference  between  a  metropolitan,  or  dio- 
cesan, or  universal  bishop,  is  not  of  kinds,  but  of  degrees ; 
and  a  metropolitan  or  diocesan  bishop  is  as  ill  able  to  per- 
form the  dutv  of  a  pastor  to  his  diocese  or  province,  as  the 
universal  bishop  is  able  to  do  it  to  the  whole  world  ;  fur  the 
one  cannot  do  but  by  deputies,  and  no  more  can  the  other  ; 
and  therefore,  since  we  all  ccmfess  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  papacy  stands  are  rotten,  how  can  we  deny  but  these 
that  maintain  our  bishops  are  so  too,  since  they  are  one  and 
the  same  ? 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  by  what  hand  thia 
root  of  episcopacy  was  planted,  and  how  it  came  into  tha 
Church. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  find  this  out ;  for  is  noc  the  very 
spirit  of  this  order  a  spirit  of  pnde,  exaltinir  itself  in  the 
temple  of  God  over  all  that  is  called  Cod  1  First,  exalting 
itself  above  its  fellow-presbyters,  under  the  form  of  a  bisl^ 
op:  then  over  its  fellow-bishu|ts,  under  the  title  of  arch- 
toshops ;  and  so  still  muunting  over  those  uf  its  own  profes- 
sion, till  it  come  to  be  pope  ;  and  then  it  sticks  not  to  tread 
upon  the  necks  of  princes,  kings,  and  emperora,  and  trample 
them  under  its  feet.  Also  thus  you  may  trace  it  from  ita 
first  rise,  and  discern  by  what  spint  this  order  came  into 
the  Church,  and  by  what  door,  even  by  the  back  door  of 
pride  and  ambition,  not  by  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not  a  plant 
which  God's  right  hand  hath  planted,  but  is  full  of  rotten- 
ness and  corruption ;  that  mystery  of  iniquity  which  hath 
wrought  thus  long,  and  so  fit  to  be  plucked  up,  aad  removed 
out  of  the  way. 

Thirdly,  let  na  coostder  the  very  nature  and  quality  of 
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this  tTM  or  root  in  itself,  whether  it  be  good  or  corrupt  in 
ite  own  nntare :  we  all  know  where  it  is  Mid,  **  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  corrupt  frait,  nor  a  cormpt  tree  good 
fhuL  Do  men  gather  grapei  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?" 
By  its  fruit,  therefore,  we  shall  be  sure  to  know  it ;  and 
aoDording  as  the  fruits  of  the  government  have  been  among 
us,  either  in  Church  or  Commonwealth,  so  let  it  stand  or 
fall  with  US. 

And  of  government  in  the  Church :  First,  as  itself  came 
in  by  the  back  dour  into  the  Church,  and  was  brought  in  by 
the  spirit  of  anti-Christ,  so  itself  hath  been  the  back  door 
and  inlet  of  all  superstition  and  corruption  into  the  worship 
and  doctrine  of  this  Church,  and  the  means  of  hastening  us 
back  again  to  Rome.  For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  all  our 
knowledge  in  late  years  [Mut.  the  memory  whereof  is  so 
fresh,  I  need  enter  into  no  particulars. 

A  second  fruit  of  this  government  in  the  Church  hath  been 
the  displacing  of  the  most  godlv  aud  conscientious  minis- 
ters ;  the  vexing,  punishing,  and  banishing  out  of  the  kinr- 
dom  the  moet  religious  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  that  would 
not  comply  with  their  superstitious  inventions  and  oeremo- 
Dies  ;  in  one  word,  the  turning  the  edge  and  power  of  their 
rovRmment  against  the  very  life  and  power  of  godliness,  and 
the  favour  and  protection  of  it  unto  all  profane,  scandalous, 
and  superstitious  persons  that  would  uphold  their  party : 
thousands  of  examples  might  be  given  ofthis,  if  it  were  not 
moet  notorious. 

A  third  fruit  hath  been  schisms  and  fractions  within  our> 
selves,  and  alienation  from  all  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad. 

And,  lastly,  the  prodigious  monster  of  the  late  canons, 
whereby  they  had  designed  the  whole  nation  to  a  perpetual 
alaverj^  and  bondage  to  themselves  and  their  euperstitious 
inventions. 

Theee  are  the  fruits  of  the  government  in  the  Church. 
Now  let  us  consider  these  in  the  civil  state  ;  as, 

1.  The  countenancing  all  illegal  presets  and  proceedings, 
by  leaching  in  their  pulpits  the  lawfulness  of  an  arbitrary 
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Sr  The  overthrowing  all  procesi  at  oomnum  law  that  rs- 
ilected  never  so  little  upon  their  courts. 

1.  The  kindling  a  war  between  these  two  nations,  and 
blowing  up  the  flame,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  by  their  coun- 
sels, canons,  and  subsidies  they  granted  to  that  end. 

4.  The  plots,  practices,  and  combinations  during  this  Par- 
liament, in  all  which  they  seem  to  have  been  intemted 
more  or  less. 

l*hus  have  they  not  contented  themselvee  with  encroach- 
ments upon  our  spiritual  privileges,  but  have  envied  us  our 
civil  freedom,  desinng  to  make  us  grind  in  their  mill,  as  the 
Philistines  diJd  Samson,  and  to  put  out  both  our  eyee :  O  let 
us  be  avenged  of  these  Philistiiies  for  our  two  eyee ! 

If,  then,  the  tree  be  to  he  known  by  iU  fruits,  I  hope  you 
see  by  this  time  plainly  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  tree. 

In  the  last  plsce,  give  me  leave,  for  a  cloee  of  all,  to  pre- 
sent to  your  consideration  the  mischieb  which  the  contin- 
uance of  this  government  doth  threaten  us  with,  if  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee  they  be  not  prevented. 

First,  the  danger  our  religion  must  ever  be  in,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  such  governors  as  can  staiul  firmly  in 
nothing  more  than  its  ruin,  and  whose  affinity  with  the 
pope's  hierarchy  makes  them  more  confident  of  the  papists, 
than  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  for  their  safety 
and  pubsistenee. 

Secondly,  the  unhappy  condition  our  civil  stale  is  in,  while 
the  bishufis  have  vote  in  the  Lords*  H'Hise,  being  there  as 
so  many  obstructions  in  our  body  pditic  to  all  good  and 
wholesume  laws  tending  to  salvation. 


Thirdly,  the  improbabtlitf  of  wtdinf  uy  fina  cr  donM« 
peace  so  long  as  the  cause  of  the  war  yet  eoatuiaes,  sad  tiM 
bellows  that  blow  up  this  flame. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  1  will  aarara  yea  goes  wmieet  to 
my  heart,  is  the  check  which  we  seem  to  give  to  Divine 
Providence  if  we  do  not  at  this  time  poll  down  this  goferB« 
ment. 

For  hath  not  this  Parliament  been  called,  eoBtiBned,  pn- 
served,  and  secured  by  the  immediate  fingw  of  Ood.  as  it 
were,  for  this  work  f  Had  we  not  else  bem  ewaUowed  ap 
in  many  inevitable  dangers  by  the  practioas  aad  daeifBa  eff 
theee  men  and  their  party?  Hath  not  Ood  left  Ikaa  t» 
themselves,  as  well  in  these  things  aa  in  the  evU  uimammF 
tration  of  their  government,  that  he  might  ky  thorn  ojpiB 
unto  us,  and  lead  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  fnai  the  mi^ 
ing  them  to  be  the  causes  of  our  evil,  to  diaoeni  Ikat  their 
rooting  up  must  be  our  ool^  cure  ?  Let  oa  not,  the*,  halt 
any  longer  between  two  opinions,  bat  with  oae  hone  aad 
reeolution  give  glory  to  God  in  complying  with  hia  piwri- 
dence,  and  with  the  good  safety  and  peace  of  thia  cMnk 
and  state,  which  is  by  passing  this  bill  we  are  now  opOL 

E. 
ALett*rfr(maPera<mofQtuKtytoaRMUlim§fairBtarw 
Vmut  about  a  Wtk  mJUr  tkt  Bgtemhmt. 
Madam,— If  I  do  later  than  others  give  yua  am  acco— t  of 
the  share  I  have  in  the  loes  of  your  geaeroos  UnsaiaPy  it  in 
because  I  would  not  rudeljr  disturb  ths  motioos  of  ao  jast  a 
sorrow  ;  but  I  hope  that  you  are  assured  I  have  so  raal  aeom- 
cem  in  all  that  relates  to  you,  that  it  was  not  noeeasaiy,  hy 
an  early  haste,  to  send  yon  an  informatioa  of  it.  I  havOt 
madam,  while  I  own  a  love  to  my  ooantry,  a  doop  inleraat 
in  the  public  loss,  which  so  many  woithy  penoos  lamaiH 
The  world  is  robbed  of  an  uaparallelod  example  of  viitoe  aad 
piety.    Hit  gremt  abUUie*  made  kU  trntmits  pwwerfr  ffceas 


opportunity  that  bo  did  not  impiwo  1 
advantage  of  his  country.    And  when  he  was  ia  his  laat  aad 
much-deplored  scene,  he  strove  to  wmke  the  pfoaJs  sa  J 
wUk  that  freedom  they  hod  eo  looiehly  mtd/aoKMjf  tkn 
amay. 

He  leae  greatin  oU  hie  aeticme, hottowtehe  itemei grweH' 
eet  in  hie  eufferinge^  when  hie  enemies  seem  to  fear  that  hm 
alone  should  be  able  to  acquaint  them  with  a  chaago  of  te> 
tune.  In  his  lowest  condition,  yon  have  seen  him  Iho  tor^ 
ror  of  a  great  prince,  strengthened  hj  many  potoat  coaM- 
erates  and  armies  ;  you  have  seen  him  live  ia  high  — 'Tiaar 
tion  and  honour,  and  certainly  he  died  with  it.  Ifmi  ai^ 
rive  at  honours  by  several  ways.  The  nmitvia,  Utoe^^  thajr 
wanted  the  glittepng  crowns  the  pnoces  of  thoaa  at«a  da^ 
pensed,  heve  rch  ones  in  every  ]nst  man's  eateens.  Viitao, 
though  unfortunate,  shines  in  spite  of  all  its  eneaiiaa ;  aor 
is  it  in  anv  power  to  deface  those  lastiag  mnnaiaaalB  yoar 
friend  hath  raised  of  his,  in  every  heart  that  aithar  haaw 
him,  er  held  emy  inteUigenee  with  fame.  Bat,  "Mri.  I 
trespass  too  long  upon  your  patieaoe.  This  ia  a  aabject  I 
am  ant  to  dwell  on,  becanae  I  can  never  sar  eaoorii  of  It. 
I  ahail  now  only  deeire  you  to  make  nae  of  that  miilada 
and  virtue  that  raiaed  your  friend  abora  the  asalioa  and 
power  of  his  enemies ;  uid  do  not,  by  an  inuaodema  asr- 
row,  destroy  that  which  was  so  dear  to  hias— youxaalf,  bat 
live  the  lively  re(H«8entation  of  his  virtue,  the  azaraaa  ti 
which  that  made  you  always  the  admiratioa  of 
Tourhomblai 

The  SSd  Jane,  1001. 


HENRY  MARTEN.— 1602-1C80. 


HxmT  Mabtsn,  or,  as  he  was  more  gener- 
ally called,  Harry  Marten,  was  bom  in  Oxford 
C*  particularly,  as  I  conceive/*  says  Anthony  k 
'Wood.  **  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  a 
iMMiae  opposite  to  Merton  College  Church,  then 
lately  built  by  Harry  Sherburne,  gentleman,  and 
possessed  at  the  time  of  Harry's  birth  by  Sir 
lieory  bis  father'*)  in  the  year  1602.  His  father. 
Sir  Henry  Marten,  LL.D.,  was  the  most  emi- 
nent ciTiliaa  of  his  time.  Educated  also  at 
Oxford,  he  had  carried  off  all  the  honours  of 
the  University,  and,  aAer  leaving  it,  became 
SQCcessivelyjudgeof  the  admiralty,  and  twice 
dean  of  the  arches,  received  knighthood,  and 
in  1624  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  prerog- 
atiTe.  In  the  Parliament  of  1628  he  represent- 
ed the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  Long 
Paiiiament  sat  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ives,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  He  acted  generally  with  the 
fiberal  party,  but  his  temper  was  moderate,  and 
lie  strove  to  conciliate  to  the  last. ' 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Harry  Marten,  we 
find  Sir  Henry  in  London.  **  When  a  lad,'*  said 
one  of  the  libellers  of  the  famous  Republican  in 
after  years,  **you  lived  in  Aldersgate-street, 
voder  the  tuition  of  the  then  called  '  blue-nosed 
Romanist^  your  father,  who  was  the  best  civil- 
ian of  onr  horizon,  and  a  *  six-swinger,*  as  they 
termed  him  ;.  he  had  but  £40  per  annum  of  his 
own.***  Whatever  his  condition  was  then,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  some  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1641,  he  had  pur- 
diased  **  a  fair  estate,  mostly  lying  in  Berks,** 
which  Anthony  i  Wood  adds,  »•  his  ungodly  son 
Hiny  squandered  away.**t 

Toung  Harry  Marten  was  sent  while  yet  in 
hit  boyhood  to  a  grammar-school  in  Oxford, 
and  afterward,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  became  a 
geotleman  commoner  of  University  College  ;t 
;*  where.*'  says  the  author  of  the  Athenie,  «  and 
io  pnbUc,  giving  a  manifestation  of  his  preg- 
aaot  parts,**  he  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
vts  conferred  upon  him  in  the  latter  end  of 
1619.  He  then  travelled  for  some  time  in 
France,  and  at  his  return  was  prevailed  on  by 
hit  father  to  consent  to  one  of  those  marriages 
of  convenience  which  carry  in  their  train  all 
kiods  of  misery  and  social  wrong.  '*  His  father 
fcund  out  a  rich  wife  for  him,**  says  Aubrey, 
"whom  he^piarried  something  unwillingly.** 
After  the  birth  of  a  daughter  they  rarely  met 
t|aio;  but  it  is  a  touching  circumstance  to 
noord,  that  in  the  last  lonely  years  of  his 
wretched  imprisonment,  this  wife  and  daughter 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that  seemed 
to  recollect  his  existence,  or  thatj  to  his  own 
Bund,  gave  him  still  some  interest  in  life. 
_Hc  offered  himself  for  Parliament  on  the 

•  A  kiur  ynfixtd  to  a  libellcns  pnUicaUoo  (by  a  rech- 
{»  and  BQ«iinm»  libertine  named  Gayton)  called  "  Colonel 
jMiy  Marten't  Familiar  Lettere  lo  his  Lady  of  Delight." 
|n«re  »  aleo  a  email  qaarto  with  the  dale  of  1665,  entitled 
*tt>  Familiar  Spietlea  of  CoL  Uenry  Martin,  found  in  hie 

I         atttMe's  Cabinet,**  second  edition.    It  it  impneeible  that 
•■wch  uemstmn  waa  ever  penned  by  the  colonel.— C] 
t  AUl  Ofc,  iii.,  17. 

I  t  Re  wee  matricalatad,  aonordinc  to  the  Oxford  recorda, 

« the  31at  of  October,  1617 :  '*  Henriau  Mmrttn,  Oxomm- 
tumkhtJUimt,  Mmw  maiut  15." 

Ty 


great  election  in  April,  1640,  to  the  electors  for 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  His  name  had  already 
become  known  as  that  of  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  wit,  and  as  the  adviser  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  public  men  of  the  time.  He  had  con- 
tracted friendships  with  Hyde  (Lord  Claren- 
don), with  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  with  Hampden, 
and  with  Pym.  He  had  also,  in  1639,  spiritedly 
refused  to  contribute  a  single  sixpence  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  war  against  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Scotland.  These  were  his 
claims,  and  an  immense  majority  of  the  Berk- 
shire electors  at  once  cheerfully  acknowledged 
them. 

Marten*s  life,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  one 
of  extreme  gayety.  *•  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
pretty  girls,"  says  Aubrey,  <*  to  whom  he  was 
so  liberal,  that  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate."  Men  wondered  at  first,  therefore,  in 
those  times  of  solemnity  and  precision,  when 
they  saw  a  man  so  free  in  living,  and  so  liberal 
in  speech,  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  gra- 
vest and  most  religious  men  of  the  age.  They 
had  yet  to  learn,  what  to  the  penetrating  glance 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Parliament  had  beeneal- 
ready  revealed,  that  under  the  condemned  hab- 
its of  recklessness  and  dissipation  lurked  in 
this  case  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  dis- 
!  positions,  one  of  the  most  frank,  liberal,  and 
benevolent  spirits — in  a  word,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  serviceable  politicians  that  the  coun- 
try had  produced. 

Nor  were  they  long  in  learning  this.  Marten 
at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and  everybody  saw  that  if  ho 
was  the  wittiest  and  most  pleasant,  he  was  also 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  uncompromising  of 
the  opponents  of  Charles.  •*  He  was  a  great 
and  faithful  lover  of  his  country,"  says  Aubrey : 
*'hi3  speeches  were  not  long,  but  wondrous 
poignant,  i>ertinent,  and  witty.  He  was  of  an 
incomparable  wit  for  repartees ;  not  at  all  cov- 
etous ;  humble,  not  at  all  arrogant,  as  most  of 
them  were  ;  a  great  observer  of  justice,  and  did 
always,  in  the  House,  take  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed."* The  shafts  he  shot  at  Charles 
struck  deeper  for  the  very  reason  that,  in  other 
circumstances,  might  have  turned  them  aside 
comparatively  harmless ;  and  the  name  of  Har- 
ry Marten,  once  a  signal  for  laughter  only,  be- 
came a  terror  in  Whitehall. 

Ill  the  short  interval  between  the  Parliaments 
of  April  and  November,  Charles,  ever  childishly 
forward  in  showing  his  resentments,  found  an 
opportunity  to  insult  this  new  and  formidable 
assailant.  Marten  happened  to  be  walking  in 
Hyde  Park  one  day  as  his  majesty's  carriage 
passed,  when  the  king  himself,  speaking  very 
loud,  and  in  the  hearing  of  many  people,  applied 
a  gross  expression  to  him.  •*  Harry  went  away 
patiently,"  says  Aubrey,  who  relates  the  anec- 
dote, **  sed  manebat  aha  mente  repdstum.  That 
sarcasm  raised  the  whole  county  of  Berks 
against  him."  In  other  words.  Marten  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  elect- 
ors  of  that  county,  on  the  summoning  of  the 


*  Lettere  and  Utcs,  ii.,  4S5,  436. 
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famous  Parliament  of  1640,  with  greater  entha- 
Biasm  than  before. 

The  rise  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  described  in  the  life  of 
Vane,  and  Marten's  statesmanship  has  received 
occasional  illustration  there.  It  was  natunU 
that,  in  entering  on  a  decisive  course  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  should  choose  his  part 
with  the  Independents,  then  laying  with  so 
much  energy  and  resolution  the  secret  and  solid 
foundations  of  their  power.  He  had  most  need, 
his  enemies  said  (and  his  friends  need  not  deny 
the  imputation),  of  the  divine  principle  of  tol- 
eration which  distinguished  that  great  party. 
**  Henry  Marten,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  **  was 
all  his  life  a  most  violent  enemy  to  monarchy, 
but  all  that  he  moved  for  was  upon  Roman  and 
Greek  principles.  He  never  entered  into  mat- 
ters of  religion."  The  charge  the  bishop  would 
imply  in  this  passage  is  not  a  serious  one.  Vane 
and  Cromwell,  penetrated  with  all  the  fervours 
of  a  most  earnest  religious  zeal,  could  see  no 
purer  end  of  government  than  the  laughing 
Harry  Marten  proposed  —  that  of  elevating  in 
the  social  scale  every  individual  man  in  Eng- 
land, until  the  time  might  come  when  no  Eng- 
lishman should  have  a  master,  and  in  every 
comer  of  the  island  should  be  realized  that 
lof^  and  soaring  spirit  which  made  Rome,  so 
long  as  Rome  remained  uncorrupted  and  un- 
poisoned,  a  mark  for  the  admiration  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  **Some  persons,"  Hume  ob- 
serves, in  his  character  of  this  Parliament  of 
1640,  "  partial  to  the  leaders  who  now  defend- 
ed public  liberty,  have  ventured  to  put  them  in 
the  balance  with  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters of  antiquity,  and  mention  the  names  of 
Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  as  a  just  parallel  to  those 
of  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius.  Profound  capacity, 
indeed,  undaunted  courage,  extensive  enter- 
prise— in  these  particulars,  perhaps,  the  Roman 
do  not  much  surpass  the  English  patriots ;  but 
what  a  difference  when  the  discourse,  conduct, 
conversation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  be- 
haviour of  both  are  inspected !  Compare  only 
one  circumstance,  and  consider  its  consequen- 
ces. The  leisure  of  those  noble  ancients  was 
totally  employed  in  th«  study  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence and  philosophy,  in  the  cultivation  of  po- 
lite letters  and  civilized  society ;  the  whole 
discourse  and  language  of  the  moderns  were 
polluted  with  mysterious  jargon,  and  full  of  the 
lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy."*  The 
falsehood  of  the  pretence  on  which  this  charge 
was  raised  in  the  case  of  Pym  and  Vane  has 
been  shown  in  the  course  of  these  biographies ; 
but  as  against  Marten,  no  such  pretence  could 
even  be  attempted  by  his  worst  opponents. 
Every  one  admitted  him  to  be  a  man  of  real 
wit,  and  of  the  most  mirthful  and  jovial  pro- 
pensities— **  as  far  from  a  Puritan  (to  use  Au- 
brey's expression)  as  light  from  darkness." 
Nor  was  his  great  learning  ever  questioned ; 
for  it  was  a  perpetual  theme  of  wonder  with 
people  that  he  had  found  time  for  so  many  and 
Buch  various  accomplishments,  living  the  life 
he  had  led. 

Holding  Republican  opinions,  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Harry  Marten  to  have  been  the  first 
who  is  reported  to  have  avowed  them.  This 
JB  not  said  in  praise  of  his  wisdom,  which  on 

*  HuiM**  HMtorjTv.i  M0l^4to^ 


that  point  was  perhaps  aaestionaUe,  bat  mere- 
ly as  a  statement  of  a  fact.  The  anecdote  m 
told  in  a  very  interesting  way  in  a  passage  of 
Clarendon's  own  life. 

Hyde,  Pym,  Hampden,  Marten,  and  Nathaniel 
Fiennes  had  been  dining  together  one  day,  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  Episcopacy  Bill,  at 
Pym's  lodgings  in  Westminster,  when,  after 
dinner,  **  Nathaniel  Fiennes  asked  Mr.  Hyde 
whether  he  would  ride  into  the  fields  and  take 
a  little  air,  it  being  a  fine  evening ;  which  the 
other  consenting  to,  they  sent  for  their  horaes, 
and  riding  together  in  the  fields  between  West- 
minster and  Chelsea,  Mr.  Fiennes  asked  him 

*  what  it  was  that  inclined  him  to  adhere  so 
passionately  to  the  Church,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  supported.'  He  answered,  that  *  he 
could  have  no  other  obligation  than  that  of  his 
own  conscience  and  his  reason,  that  conid 
move  with  him,,  for  he  had  no  relation,  or  de* 
pcndance  upon  any  churchman  that  could  dis- 
pose him  to  it ;  that  he  could  not  conceive  bow 
religion  could  be  preserved  without  bishops, 
nor  how  the  government  of  the  state  could  weU 
subsist  if  the  government  of  the  Church  were 
altered ;'  and  asked  him  what  government  they 
meant  to  introduce  in  its  place.  To  which  he 
(Fiennes)  answered  that  *  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  that ;  but  assured  him,  and 
wished  him  to  remember  what  he  said,  that  if 
the  king  resolved  to  defend  the  biahops,  it 
would  cost  the  kingdom  much  blood,  and  would 
be  the  occasion  of  as  sharp  a  war  as  had  ever 
been  in  England ;  for  that  there  waB  a  great 
number  of  good  men  who  resolved  to  lose  their 
lives  before  they  would  ever  submit  to  that  gov- 
ernment,' which,"  continues  Hyde,  ''was  the 
first  positive  declaration  he  had  ever  heaid 
from  any  particular  man  of  that  party.**  Thia 
is  a  good  introduction  to  the  anecdote  of  Mar- 
ten, which  follows  immediately  after. 

"  Within  two  days  after  this  disconrae  from 
Mr.  Fiennes,"  pursues  Clarendon,  "  Mr.  Hyde, 
walking  between  the  Parliament  Hooae  and 
Westminster,  in  the  churchyard  met  with  Hairy 
Marten,  toilh  whom  he  lived  very  ftmiluuiyt  and 
speaking  together  about  the  pro^edingaof  the 
Houses,  Marten  told  him  that  *  he  (Hyde)  wonid 
undo  himself  by  his  adhering  to  the  court  ;*  to 
which  he  (Hyde)  replied,  that  *  he  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  and  was  only  concerned  to 
maintain  the  government  and  preserve  the  law  ;* 
and  then  told  him  *  he  could  not  conceive  what 
he  (Marten)  proposed  to  himself,  for  he  did  not 
think  him  to  be  of  the  opinion  or  natare  with 
those  men  who  governed  the  House  ;*  and  aaked 
him  *  what  he  thought  of  such  and  anch  men  -,* 
and  he  (Marten)  very  frankly  answered  that 

*  he  thought  them  knaves ;  and  that  when  tb^ 
had  done  as  much  as  they  intended  to  do,  they 
should  be  used  as  they  had  used  others.*  The 
other  pressed  him  then  to  say  what  he  desiredy 
to  which,  after  a  little  pause,  he  (Marten)  Tery 
roundly  answered,  ■!  do  not  tbiitv  om  man 

WISB  BNOUOH  TO  OOVBBlf  DS  ALL,*  WhlCh  WBB  thO 

first  word  he  (Hyde)  had  ever  heard  any  man 
speak  to  that  purpose;  and  would,  without 
doubt,  if  it  had  been  then  communicated  or  at- 
tempted, been  the  most  abhorred  by  the  whole 
nation  of  any  desi^  that  oould  be  mentioned ; 
and  yet  it  appears  it  had  even  so  early  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  some  desperate  persons,  ihMi 
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gentleman  hang  ai  thai  time  panetted  of  a  very 
great  JorttLnt,  cnit  having  great  credit  in  hit  coun- 

Taking  all  this  with  the  proper  allowances, 
it  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that  Marten  was 
BOW  and  then  too  free  of  speech,  nor  sufficient- 
ly accommodated  his  opinions  to  times  and 
places.   Whatever  the  secret  conclusions  might 
be  to  which  Vane,  and  Ludlow,  and  Cromwell 
had  already  in  their  own  minds  arrived,  it  was 
mrely  most  unwise  to  hazard  any  public  dis- 
dosore  of  them  before  the  general  intellect  and 
moral  feeling  had  become  sufficiently  ripe  for 
the  attempt,  or  before  the  perfidy  and  had  faith 
of  Cbarl^  had  received  its  utmost  extent  of 
illustration  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Clarendon's  imputations  on  Marten*s  good 
faith  respecting  his  great  political  associates 
have  no  warrant  or  authority.     He  was  in  all 
things  sincere — to  a  fault,  it  might  be  added,  were 
it  right  to  associate  such  a  reproach  with  any 
order  of  sincerity.    In  all  the  consultations  of 
the  liberal  leaders,  and  in  all  their  most  mem- 
orable actions  during  1640  and  1641,  he  took  a 
most  prominent  part ;  and  though  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct  and  counsel  was   sometimes 
brought  in  question,  he  never  lost  his  influence 
with  the  House,  or  the  warmest  friendship  of 
its  leaders^  nor,  it  may  be  added,  rarely  failed 
to  be  justified  by  the  event,  in  what  seemed  to 
more  careful  and  cautious  men  the  very  height 
even  of  his  imprudence.    In  a  curious  pamphlet 
by  Dudley,  third  I^rd  North,  then  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  this  receives  inci- 
dental illustration  in  a  passage  which,  though 
not  correct  as  a  statement  of  facts,  serves  to 
show  the  feeling  of  the  House.    **  Businesses,'* 
the  writer  obeenres,  **  were  not  always  carried 
oil  in  the  Houae  according  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tended order  of  the  leading  persons ;  for  the 
bniiness  of  that  protestation  made  in  the  year 
16il  had  been  taken  into  consideration  at  a 
pnvate  meeting  of  the  grandees,  and  was  then 
condoded  to  be  unseasonable.     Yet  Henry 
Kirten,  bein^  unsatisfied  with  their  determina- 
lion,  moved  it  the  next  day  in  Parliament,  and 
faniid  the  House  so  disposed  as  a  vote  was 
fresentlj  passed  for  a  protestation,  which  was 
ifterward  worded  by  a  select  committee,  and 
ippcoTed  of  in  both  Houses ;  and  to  this  the 
leaders  would  not  oppose  themselves,  though 
tkinr  eonaidered  it  improper  at  that  time.^t 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1642,  when  Charles  had 
Mired  from  London,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  set- 
ting up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Marten  was 
Wmo*^  ooe  of  those  fifteen  eminent  and 
tnnted  persons,  lords  and  commoners,  to  whom 
Miament  deputed  the  powers  of  a  **  commit- 
lee  of  safety,"  **  to  take  into  consideration 
vhatever  might  concern  the  safety  of  the  king- 
to,  the  defence  of  the  Parliament,  the  preser- 
Titkra  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
opposing  any  force  which  might  be  raised  against 
«e  Parliament :  this  committee  to  meet  when 
nd  where  they  pleased."  Such  was  the  sim- 
ile franoe  of  the  first  executive  government  of 
Ihe  Parliament ;  tlie  members  receiving  no  in- 
wgnration — no  attendance  given  to  them — not 


V.  Ufo.  41,  tt,  folio  «!.,  1749. 
t  Fnm  A  cvrioaa  ami  inttrMlinr  pamphlet,  called  *'  A 
Kvmm  of  wamm  Paawan  m  or  ralatinf  to  the  La«g  Par- 
liMHt,  by  •  Pmsob  of  IIoBoar.**    Horace  Walnde  aUtei 
Iha  whor  to  hvra  baui  Dodlaj,  the  (math  Lord  North. 


even  a  stated  place  of  meeting  assigned.  It  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all 
the  procnt-dings  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons while  the  question  of  the  king's  suprem- 
acy may  be  said  to  have  been  yet  undecided, 
nothing  was  done  that  was  not  wholly  indis- 
pensable; while,  in  the  creation  of  any  new 
powers  or  agencies  of  government,  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  public  affairs  might  render  fugi- 
tive ano  ephemeral,  we  never  fail  to  see  that 
their  creators  were  must  careful  to  give  them 
no  incidents  or  inducements  that  might  unne- 
cessarily afford  the  members  in  whom  they 
were  vested  a  temptation  to  protract  their  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  civil  war  began,  and  Charles  is- 
sued his  proclamation  agamst  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  Marten's  name  received  the  hon- 
our of  a  special  exception,  in  common  with  those 
of  Hampden  and  Pym,  from  the  offer  of  kingly 
pardon.  This  only  redoubled  his  exertions  in 
the  **  committee  of  safety,"  and  his  zeal  in  dis- 
charging its  duties  involved  him  in  many  per- 
sonal contcntionsofgreat  warmth  and  passion  * 

Among  the  earliest  commissions  of  colonels 
of  horse  granted  by  order  of  the  Parliament, 
we  find  the  name  of  Harry  Marten.  His  active, 
light-hearted,  and  mercurial  spirit,  not  content 
with  all  the  labours  and  duties  imposed  on  him 
in  London,  sought  employment  also  at  the 
scene  of  war.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  confidence,  bestowed 
upon  tiim  the  military  governorship  of  Heading. 
He  was  8ub8e<]uently  obliged  to  abandon  this 
city  at  the  king*s  approach,!  but  under  circum- 
stances which  left  no  imputation  on  his  cour- 
age. No  imputations,  such  as  too  deservedly 
fell  on  the  virtuous  and  highly-gifted,  but  timid 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fur  his  unfortunate  abandon- 
ment of  Bristol,  sullied  the  name  of  Marten. 

Elated  by  his  temporary  successes,  Charles 
again  addressed  his  misguided  Commons,  tell- 
ing them  that  "  his  quarrel  was  not  against  the 
Parliament,  but  against  particular  men,  who 
first  made  the  wuunds,  and  wuuld  not  now  suf- 
fer them  to  be  healed,  but  made  them  deoper 
and  wider  by  cuntinuing,  fostering,  and  foment- 
ing  mistakes  and  jealousies  betwixt  body  and 
head,  his  majesty  and  his  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  which  persons  he  would  name,  and 
was  ready  to  prove  them  guilty  of  high  treason." 
He  then  proceeded  to  name  Pym,  Hampden, 
Marten,  and  Hollis  as  the  chief  traitors,  and 
desired  that  **  they  might  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  the  land.^t 

These  gallant  '*  traitors**  were  not  relaxing 
any  of  their  exertions  meanwhile,  and  Marten, 
more  successful  as  a  civilian  than  a  soldier,  was 
once  more  at  Westminster,  engaged  in  fierce 
contests  and  disputes  with  the  Huuse  of  Lords. 
To  that  House  he  never  at  any  time  affected 
any  attachment ;  and,  whenever  it  threatened 
the  slightest  interruption  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons,  he  prepared  himself  with  some- 
what ostentatious  glee  for  an  encounter  with 
their  lordships.    I  find  upon  the  journals  of  this 


*  See  the  caie  of  the  Earl  of  Northaiaberland,  which  led 
to  aburtJYe  pniceedinga  between  the  two  Houeei.  !*arL 
Iltat.,  xii.,  US-940  ;  aod  Clarendun**  HiHory,  it.,  17-51. 

t  Clareiidoo,  iii.,  S18. 

X  Clarendmi's  liut.  of  tha  Rcb.,  iii.,  618,  reitortd  text , 
Appendix  E. 
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period  a  very  grave  complaint  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  House,  respecting  some  certain 
expressions  used  against  the  Lords  in  a  con- 
ference by  Marten,  **  because  they  were  not  so 
forward  in  passing  ordinances  for  seizing  the 
estates  of  delinquents**  as  the  Commons  de- 
sired them  to  be.  The  expressions  were  these : 
**  I  have  something  to  deliver  to  your  lordships 
in  the  behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
true,  my  lords,  there  are  some  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  others  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  of  raising 
moneys  you  have  ever  solely  attributed  to  them, 
since  your  lordships  have  never  refused  to  join 
with  them  when  they  have  brought  up  anything 
that  concerns  the  raising  of  money ;  and  there- 
fore they  expect  you  would  not  now  refuse  to 
pass  this  ordinance,  without  giving  them  some 
very  good  reasons  for  it.''  On  turning  to  the 
Parliamentary  History,  we  see  that  *'  the  Lords 
debated  this  matter  for  some  time,  and  after- 
ward appointed  a  committee  of  ten  lords  to  con- 
sider of  a  fit  way  how  to  vindicate  the  privi- 
lege of  their  House  in  this  particular;  but  it  is 
probable  this  matter  was  dropped,  as  the  for- 
mer [a  previous  contest  with  Marten  of  the 
same  description],  for  we  find  nothing  more  of 
it  in  the  journals."* 

Some  few  days  after,  however,  the  journals 
present  another  dispute  between  the  same  par- 
ties respecting  **  two  young  horses"  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  king's  stables  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  De  Luke.  *'  The  Lords  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  restored,  and  De  Luke 
to  attend  them  to  answer  it.  This  man  produ- 
ced his  warrant  to  the  messenger  from  Mr. 
Marten,  and  Mr.  Marten  himself  refused  to  re- 
turn the  horses,  saying,  *  We  have  taken  the 
king's  ships  and  forts,  and  may  as  well  take  his 
horses,  lest  they  might  be  employed  against  us  ; 
but,  however,'  ho  added,  *he  would  acquaint 
the  House  of  Commons  therewith  the  next 
morning,  who  would  satisfy  the  Lords  at  a  con- 
ference.' This  the  Lords  took  very  ill,  and  at 
the  conference  they  told  the  Commons  that  they 
had  resolved  to  write  to  the  lord-general  to  re- 
call Mr.  Marten's  commission  ;  but  for  himself 
they  had  done  nothing,  in  regard  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House,  adding  that  they  did  apply 
themselves  unto  the  Commons  in  all  respect 
and  civility,  and  did  look  for  reparation  in  this 
business ;  instead  of  which,  the  Commons,  on 
their  return  to  the  House,  voted  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ten  did  well  in  not  delivering  the  two  horses  till 
he  had  made  them  acquainted  with  it;  that 
these  two  horses  should  be  kept  by  Mr.  Marten 
till  this  House  gives  farther  order ;  and  that  the 
lord-general  should  be  desired  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  business  concerning  Mr.  Afarten 
till  he  heard  farther  from  that  House."t  The 
dispute  in  this  case  is  far  from  assuming  a  dig- 
nified shape  on  either  side,  but  its  result  surely 
exhibits  the  great  folly,  considering  the  incapa- 
city, of  their  lordshipfe.  •»  To  so  low  an  ebb," 
is  the  pathetic  remark  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Parliamentary  History,  "  was  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  PeerB  already  reduced !"  They 
had  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

An  anecdote  of  Marten,  said  to  belong  to  this 
period,  has  been  told  by  Doctor  Peter  Heylin.| 

*  Psrl.  Hist.,  xii.,  S40.  f  Ibid.,  xii.,  251. 

'    t  In  his  Uiitory  of  the  PnsbyteriuM,  45S,  ed.  1871. 


I  present  it  with  more  than  a  doubt  of  its  aa- 
thenticity,  since  no  concurrent  testiraooies  hear 
it  out,  and  it  is  in  its  character  very  improba- 
ble. The  Commons,  according  to  Heylin^s  ac- 
count, were  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
Harry  Marten's  great  fertility  of  resource  in  de- 
vising means  of  raising  supplies  during  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
gave  him  almost  unlimited  power  to  this  end. 
Secretly  indulging,  on  one  occasion,  a  particu- 
lar malicious  humour  of  his  own,  it  oocurred  to 
him  that  there  would  be  no  farther  use  for  the 
regalia,  and  that  they  might  as  well  be  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring ;  "  whereupon,'*  oontin- 
ues  Heylin,  *<  Marten,  then  member  for  Berka, 
having  commanded  the  sub-dean  of  Westmin- 
ster to  bring  him  to  the  place  where  the  regalia 
were  kept,  made  himself  master  of  the  spoi! ; 
and  having  forced  open  a  greet  iron  chest,  too'i 
out  the  crown,  the  robes,  the  sword,  the  sce|i- 
tre,  belonging  anciently  to  Kinff  Edward  ti* 
Confessor,  and  used  by  all  our  kings  at  thei; 
inaugurations  ;  then,  with  a  scom  greater  thar. 
his  lusts  and  the  rest  of  his  vices,  he  openli 
declares  that  there  would  be  no  farther  use  oi 
these  toys  and  trifles,  and  in  the  folly  of  tha 
humour  invests  George  Withers  (an  old  Puri- 
tan satirist*)  in  the  royal  habiliments,  who,  be 
ing  thus  crowned  and  royally  arraytd  (as  right 
well  became  him),  first  marched  about  the  roon 
with  a  stately  garb,  and  afterward,  with  a  thoa 
sand  apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  exposed  thest 
sacred  ornaments  to  contempt  and  laughter.' 
In  declining  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  story,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  its  learzied 
and  very  reverend  author  the  praise  of  a  skilful 
invention  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous. 

Marten's  indulgence  of  his  wit  and  humour 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  his  well-known 
careless  avowals  of  his  preference  for  Republi- 
can government,  gave  currency  and  plausibility 
to  such  anecdotes.  The  latter  characteristic, 
indulged  freelv  almost  everywhere,  at  last  heed- 
lessly escaped  him  from  his  place  in  the  House 
;  of  Commons.  Such  avowals  must  always  wait 
for  their  proper  place  and  season,  and  in  thia 
instance  both  were  forgotten. 

The  incident  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1643.  The  pages  which  related  it  are  torn 
from  the  journals  of  the  House,  but  White- 
locke  has  supplied  the  omission  in  his  Memori- 
als, t  It  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  debate  oa 
what  were  thought  the  scandalous  ezpressiona 
of  a  work  published  by  one  Saltmarsh,  a  Puri- 
tan minister,  in  which  he  urged,  among  other 
things,  that  **  all  ipeans  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  king  and  his  people  from  a  sudden  union ; 
that  the  war  ought  to  be  cherished  under  tha 
notion  of  popery,  as  the  surest  means  to  eft- 
gage  the  people ;  and  that  if  the  kin^  would  not 
grant  their  demands,  then  to  root  hun  out  uid 
the  royal  line,  and  to  collate  the  crown  upon 
somebody  else."  Several  members  haVinff 
strongly  condemned  such  advice.  Marten  aa£ 
denly  rose,  and  said  that  **  he  saw  no  reason  to 
condemn  Mr.  Saltmarsh  so  strongly,  uid  that  it 
leere  better  one  family  should  be  destroyed  than 
many."  This  called  up  Sir  Nevil  Poole,  who 
moved  that  **  Mr.  Marten  should  explain  what 
one  family  he  meant."    Marten  interrupted  him 

*  And  a  Tery  fiM  old  foiC  1^Pii^m^^d.  Itm    ' 
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with  the  remark  that  such  a  motion  was  need- 
Ins,  and  bokUy  and  blantly  answered,  **The 
kio^  and  his  children  !'*  Upon  this  there  was 
a  storm  in  the  House,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers urged  loudly  "against  the  lewdness  of  Mr. 
Marten^s  life,  and  the  height  and  danger  of  these 
words,  and  spoke  sharply  against  him."  Pym, 
then  within  a  few  short  months  of  his  death, 
interfered  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  but  at  the 
same  time,  on  public  grounds,  condemned  his 
expressions.  Marten  was  in  the  end  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.*  A 
fortnight  afterward  he  was  **  ordered  to  be  forth- 
with discharged,  without  paying  any  fees  for 
his  imprisonment,'*  but  he  did  not,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  resume  his  seat  ia 
the  Hoase.  i 

Nerertheless,  he  continued  unremittingly  to  : 
bbour  in  the  cause.  His  father  had  died  two 
yean  before,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  £3000  a  year.  From  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  it,  he  appears  to 
have  indulged  to  excess  his  liberal  tastes  and 
"  elegant  desires ;"  the  whole  county  of  Berk- 
shire rang  with  the  festivities  of  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  ;t  and  his  personal  courtesies  to 
tU  classes  of  men  gave  him  unprecedented  pop- 
nlarity  there.  After  his  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  he  continued  to  hold  his 
eoloners  commission,  and  was  present  in  sev- 
ual  skirmishes  and  engagements.  He  also 
eoDtributed,  I  find,  out  of  his  own  resources, 
upward  of  £3000  to  the  Parliamentary  com- 
nissioners  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  wart 
Daring  its  progress,  it  may  be  added,  he  lost 
estates  to  much  larger  amounts,  and  at  its  close 
fimnd  himself  in  fortune  a  ruined  man.  That 
niin  was  ascribed  (by  slanderers  who  could  | 
aerer  forgiye  him  the  cheerful  accomplish- 

*  Th«  •une  occurrraee  ia  told  with  a  difference  in  Lord 
Xarth'i  pamphlet :  "  Henry  M&rt4>n,"  mvs  hii  lordship, 
"•nltad  IB  iniad  bj  Tuioui  succesMi,  euYentured  to  rant 
knaclf  upon  &  rork,  and  thua  it  waa :  Whea  it  had  1>et9n 
iBBfa  wmra  espreased  id  thr  Hoiiae  that  th<*  ifwni  and  happi- 
imaf  tliia  natiOB  dapeodcd  uptm  hia  majfivty's  aafcty.  and 
tlM  onotiaaance  of  the  royal  line,  Henrv  .Marten  stood  up 


it  tct  he  a  niiitake  ;  fur  (aa  he  conmived)  thia 
latm  nif  hf  be  very  happy  though  the  royal  lin*  wre  ex- 
ibeL  Dpna  thoM  worUa  he  was  presently  qiicstifiiied,  aiid 
lAer  aome  debate,  voted  out  of  the  House."  1  may  add  a 
Aanclenatic  aoecduce  of  Pym  fruni  the  san»e  aiithnrity. 
k  Aowa  Chat  on  an  occasion  mime  what  similar  tu  the  pres- 
«,hN  addreaa  and  skill  were  exerted  with  greater  aucresa 
•a  Uto  behalf  of  an  iajudicious  friend.  "The  Ifuuse  hud 
isiilj  reorived  a  aaeaaage  frum  hia  majesty,  which  was  so 
kt  from  beinf  aalisfactory  aa  many  pennns  apukn  ugaiiivt  it 
vith  aveh  vehemence,  ami  among  the  rest  Sir  Henry  Lnd- 
Wdhtkair  of  the  preat  Republican),  who  very  resulutrly 
Wti  theae  Ccma :  *  He  who  sent  this  uieiwaffe  is  not  wurth^ 
lobs  KiBf  td  England  '  U[H>n  sayinfr  this  he  was  immrdi- 
*>ly  interrupted,  and  the  words  that  wrre  spoke  as  reed 
^sa  preparatory  to  a  rharre  ;  hut  before  his  withdniWinif, 
•  avdtr  io  a  cenaare,  -Ir.  Pvm  an»e  and  aaid,  *  That  thune 
*Mda  cootainad  noihiag  »l  dishonour  to  the  kinR,'  which 
bslai  found  very  stran  ;e,  he  thua  cleared  his  menninflf :  '  If 
dMi  words  be  such  a»  a  fair  oonrlusion  is  naturally  dedu- 
*Ali  frum  them,  then  they  canniK  be  evil  in  themselves. 
Kewthat  a  fair  coucIonimi  naturally  ariaelh  frum  them  may 
>e  proved  by  syllogism.  He  who  aent  this  mesm^e  is  not 
^"•tky  to  be  King  of  England  ;  but  Kinc  Tharles  is  worthy 
tobt  JKiag  of  Bnglaiid,  therefore  King  Charles  sent  not  this 
■iiaaye.  Now,'  saith  Mr.  Pym,  *  I  leave  it  to  judgment 
*ka(lier  or  bo  this  ayllogiam  compnae  anything  in  it  worthy 
''  are.*  Thia  argument  waa  ao  ingenioua  as  Sir  Henry 
r  (with  his  ill  meaning)  came  freely  off  without  pun- 


t  Where  hia  prindpal  mansion  waa  situate.  "  Beckct,** 
Byi  Aubrey,  **in  the  parish  of  Shrineham,  waa  his  chief 
■Mc-m  the  Vale  of  tha  While  Hone,  now  Major  Wild- 
■iaV-vhan  ha  waa  very  h(«pitable  and  exceeding  pop- 
■W."  I  Whitclocke*s  Memorials,  389,  ed.  1061 


ments  with  which  he  graced  a  great  and  seri- 
ous cause)  to  other  and  less  worthy  reasons, 
which  these  pages  shall  not  be  polluted  by  any 
farther  reference  to.  A  memoir  of  his  life, 
coiuposed  as  this  has  been  with  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  truth,  will  be  in  itself  the  best 
and  most  particular  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  all  such  statements. 

During  Marten's  absence  from  the  House, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  debated  and 
passed.  Clarendon  can  say,  nevertheless,  thmt 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  Henry  Marten  were 
among  those  '*  who  spoke  more  and  warmer  in 
favour  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  than  those 
spoke  who  opposed  it."  Marten  did  not  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
nine  months  after  that  famous  measure  was 
passed  ;*  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  still  in 
France  during  its  discussion,  whither  he  had 
retired  in  deep  mortification  at  the  affair  of 
Bristol.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
debate  on  this  ordinance  as  reported  in  Claren- 
don's  History  is  an  absolute  and  unmitigated 
forgery,  made  for  his  own  purposes  by  Claren- 
don, and  adopted  in  philosophical  indolence  by 
Hume.  How  much  history  has  been  written 
in  this  way ! 

The  resolution  for  Marten's  reinstatement  in 
the  House  wa»  passed  on  the  6th  of  January, 
I645-U,  and,  Whitelocke  says,  '*gave  occasion 
to  some  to  believe  that  the  House  began  to  be 
more  averse  from  the  king.*'  It  was  certainly 
a  proof,  among  others,  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  quiet  and  wise  party  of  the  Independents, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  discover  that  it  was 
proposed  by  Vane.  Dudley  Lord  North,  in  the 
curious  pamphlet  already  adverted  to,  describes 
it  thus :  "  It  was  conceived  now  that  Henry 
Marten  might  do  good  service  as  a  member, 
and  so  his  restitution  was  moved  for ;  but  an- 
swer was  soon  made  that  he  was  a  person  dead 
civilly,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  life.  Here- 
upon youngr  Sir  Harry  Vane  (one  of  the  ora- 
cles of  those  times)  arose  and  said,  '  That  tlie 
matter  was  very  easy  to  he  effected,  by  expun- 
ging out  of  the  journal-book  that  order  where- 
by he  had  been  cast  out;  and  that  the  House 
was  ever  understood  to  be  mistress  of  her  own 
orders.'  This  was  found  so  ready  a  way  as  the 
matter  was  presently  determined  ;  and  Henry 
Marten,  having  notie^^,  came  into  the  House 
again,  disposed  to  do  farther  mischief"  This 
is  simply  an  exatrgcratcd  account  of  a  course 
adopted  to  save  Marten  the  necessity  of  a  new 
elerlid  ;. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  welcome 
Harry  ."  larten  received  on  entering  the  House 
once  iiore.  His  wit  had  been  the  ornament 
and  rtrlef  of  almost  every  debate  ;  his  graceful 
manne. ,  and  never-failing  good-humour,  had 
been  perforce  made  acceptable  to  the  sourest 
Puritai-  there  ;  and  by  his  gallant  and  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  Republican  principles,  hy  the 
respect  his  intellect  and  genius  inspired,  he  had 
bound  himself  in  the  fastest  friendship  to  Crom- 
well, to  St.  John,  and  to  Vane.  From  the  in- 
stant he  resumed  his  seat  until  his  old  friend's 
traitorous  usurpation  on  the  Commonwealth, 
his  name  appears  most  prominently  in  every 

*  See  Whiteliirke,  135  and  IM.  Alao  JoomaU  uf  April 
3,  1645,  and  January  0,  1645  (old  atyle). 
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•transaction  of  importance,*  and,  above  all, 
.when  mercy  is  to  be  shown,  or  an  act  of  lib- 
eral and  kind-hearted  justice  done,  the  name 
of  Henry  Marten,  and  the  record  of  his  best 
exertions,  are  sure  to  be  found  not  wanting. 

When  John  Lilburne's  intemperance  had  de- 
livered him  over  into  the  fangs  of  Prynne,  Mar- 
ten interfered  in  his  behalf.  When  he  after- 
ward sought  redress  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  Marten  who  moved  his  committee 
.and  sat  as  its  chairman.  If  it  had  been  possi- 
hle  to  have  saved  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  so 
grossly  fond  of  quarrel,  so  self-conceited  of  his 
own  honesty  as  to  suppose  he  absorbed  all  of 
it  himself  that  had  been  left  in  the  world,  so 
credulous  and  ao  suspicious.  Marten  would 
have  saved  him.  And  when  it  was  obvious  at 
the  last  that  he  must  be  left  to  his  own  wild 
and  irreclaimable  courses,  it  was  Marten's  wit 
which  suggested  that  excuse  for  him  which  has 
passed  into  a  familiar  saying.  **This  very 
John  Lilborne,"  says  Rosbworth,  "after  his 
trial,  persisted  in  writing  many  books  against 
those  then  in  power  and  authority,  and  some 
particular  members  thereof;  insomuch  as  it 
was  said  by  Henry  Marten  in  favour  of  him, 
•That  if  there  were  none  living  but  himself, 
John  would  be  against  Lilbume,  and  Lilbiirne 
against  John.*'*t 

Nor — as  his  attachment  to  Cromwell  with- 
held him  not  from  these  kind-hearted  efforts  in 
behalf  of  one  who,  but  for  a  superabundance  of 
oonceit  and  bile,  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Btanchest  friends  to  the  great  cause,  as  he  had 
already  proved  one  of  its  most  courageous 
.8oldier8--did  his  friendship  for  Vane  prevent 
his  protesting  on  many  occasions  against  the 
conduct  uf  Vane's  father.  A  good  anecdote  is 
told  by  Aubrey  on  this  point.  Having  spoken 
'somewhat  sharply  for  some  time  against  old 
Vane,  and  seeing  some  marks  of  pain  and  vex- 
ation on  the  countenance  of  his  son,  he  suddenly 
interposed,  *♦  But  for  young  Sir  Harry  Vane — ** 
Fifty  voices  interrupted  him,  **  What  have  you 
to  say  to  young  Sir  Harry!'*  Marten  quietly 
sat  down.  From  all  parts  of  the  House  (the 
members  were  in  committee)  the  question  again 
broke  out,  "  What  to  young  Sir  Harry  1"  The 
wit  rose  with  very  great  gravity,  and  observed, 
"  Why,  if  young  Sir  Harry  lives  to  be  old.  he 
wiU  be  old  Sir  Harry !"  and  so,  says  Aubrey, 
'<  sat  down,  and  set  the  whole  House  a  laughing, 
as  he  oftentimes  did ;"  and  the  invective  against 
old  Vane  was  forgotten  for  that  time,  and  some 
mortification  saved  to  young  Sir  Henry. 

And  not  alone  for  men  belonging  to  his  own 
party,  and  generally  acting  with  it,  were  these 
happy  resources  called  in  aid  by  Harry  Marten. 
«*  He  did  always,'*  as  Aubrey  says  in  his  char- 
acter of  him,  "  take  in  the  House  the  part  of 
the  oppressed,"  no  matter  what  their  politics. 
The  relation  I  am  now  about  to  give  is  taken 
from  a  curious  pamphlet,  republished  in  Lord 
Somers's  tracts,  and  called,  **  A  true  and  just 
Account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  Com- 
mons' House,  when  that  House  voted  David 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  Sir  Francis 


*  He  WM  •  rraat  f»Toarito  with  the  dtaxeni  of  London, 
lad  tpuke  in  tho  conuaoa  lull  wrr    ^ 
speeches,  ss  that  concerainff  Sir  Willisin  WmlWr,  are  to  be 


r  often. 


Some  of  these 

„  -  -   iTalWr,  are  to  be 

feond  among  the  parophleta  of  the  tisse,  and  ai*  food  speci' 
~aens  of  close  rer       ' 
t  Koshworth, 


Bens  of  close  reasoninr  and  a  most  hapoT  stjla. 
*  »-- 'b,  ii.,  4M. 


Butler,  to  be  guilty  of  High  Treason  againsl 
themselves ;  and  likewise  ao  Aocooat  of  aa 
excellent  Speech  that  the  said  Judge  iniemitd  to 
have  spoken  at  the  Place  of  his  Execution,  taken 
from  the  Mouth  and  Notes  of  the  said  Sir  Fran- 
cis Butler." 

This  Judge  Jenkins  was  justly  fanxms  in  hia 
day  as  a  fervent  and  intrepid  Royalist.  The 
offence  he  was  now  brought  before  the  Com- 
mons to  answer,  among  others,  was  that  of 
having,  in  1648,  in  some  Welsh  counties,  con- 
demned to  death  persons  charged  with*being  in 
arms  against  the  king.  On  being  conducted  to 
the  bar  with  Butler,  the  latter  knelt  as  he  was 
instructed,  but  the  old  judge  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  do  so.  In  the  raprimand  which  fd- 
Ibwed,  the  speaker  adverted  in  especial  to  this 
mark  of  contumacy,  as  the  mater  fault  in  him. 
**  seeing  he  pretended  to  w  knowing  in  the 
laws  of  the  land.  '*  The  relation  then  proceeds : 
"  Sir  Francis  said  during  this  speech  of  Leo- 
thall's.  Judge  Jenkins  had  prayed  him  softly  not 
to  speak  much ;  so  to  let  all  their  malice  fall 
on  him  only,  since  he  was  in  years,  and  Sir 
Francis  but  young  in  respect  to  him.  And 
when  the  speaker's  speech  was  ended.  Judge 
Jenkins  asked  whether  they  would  now  give 
him  liberty  to  speak.  'Yes,*  answered  Len- 
thall,  •  so  you  be  not  very  long.*  *  No,*  said  the 
judge, '  I  will  not  trouble  either  myself  or  yoa 
with  many  words.  In  your  speech,  Kir.  Speak- 
er, you  said  the  House  was  oflbnded  at  my 
behaviour,  in  not  making  any  obeisance  to  yoa 
at  my  coming  here,  and  this  was  the  more  won- 
dered at,  because  I  pretended  to  be  knowing 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  answer  to  which, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  aay,  that  I  thank  Gkkl  I  not  only 
pretend  to  be,  but  am  knowing  in  the  laws  of 
the  land  (having  made,  it  niy  study  fur  these 
five-and-forty  years) ;  and  because  I  am  so, 
that  was  the  reason  of  such  my  behavkNir ;  lor 
as  long  as  you  had  the  king's  anna  engraven  on 

four  mace,  and  acted  imder  his  authority,  had 
come  here  I  would  have  bowed  my  body  in 
obedience  to  his  writ  and  authority,  by  whieb 
you  were  first  called ;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  ainee 
you  and  this  House  have  renounced  aO  yooi 
duty  and  allegiance  to  your  sovereign  and  nat 
nral  liege  lord  the  king,  and  are  become  a  dee 
of  thieves,  should  I  bow  myself  in  thia  honae 
of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  would  not  pardon  me  in 
this  thing.*  ** 

The  amazement  and  confhalon  excited  bgF 
this  courageous  burst  broke  forth  on  all  sides. 
*•  The  whole  House,"  says  the  narration,  **  fell 
into  such  an  uproar  and  confusion,  that  for  halt 
an  hour  they  oould  not  be  redneed  into  any 
order,  for  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty, 
would  be  speaking  together ;  but  at  length  the 
fury  abated,  and  the  House  voted  they  were 
both  guilty  of  high  treason  (without  any  trial  at 
all),  and  should  suffbr  aa  in  casea  condemned 
for  treason.  So  they  called  for  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  to  know  the  usual  days  for  execution 
in  such  cases.  He  told  them  it  was  nanally  on 
Wednesdays  or  Fridaya ;  and  then  waa  debated 
whether  it  should  be  done  on  next  Wednes- 
day or  Friday.  Then  stood  up  Harry  Mar« 
ten  (the  droll  of  that  House),  who  had  not 
spoken  before.  He  said  he  would  not  go  about 
to  meddle  in  their  vote,  but  tu  toikt  Hmt  «/'cx- 
ecutian  he  had  something  to  say,  eapecially  as 
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to    Judge  Jenkins.     *  Mr.  Speaker,*  says  he,    it  wat  just  to  bring  my  couumcUots  witk  me,  for 
*■  every  one  most  believe  thai  this  old  gentle-   they  oupht  to  be  Kanfred  as  well  as  /,  for  they  all 
man  here  iM  fully  possessed  in  his  head — that   along  advised  nir  in  what  I  have  done.    Then 
We  m  pr9  «fw  d  fads  mori — that  he  shall  die  a   shall  I  open  Bracton  to  show  them  that  the 
martyr  for  this  cause ;  for  otherwise  he  never  supreme  power  is  in  the  king,*  the  statute-book 
would  have  provoked  the  House  by  such  biting   to  read  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  Bible  to 
ezpressioas ;  whereby  it  is  apparent  that  if  you  '  show  them  their  duties.    All  these  vctre  my  civil 
execuie  hum,  yom  do  wkmt  he  hope*  for  and  desircM,    counaellorM,  and  they  must  be  hanged  trtth  me  !   So 
and  wkat€  eMCMiio*  might  have  a  great  influence  ^  when  they  shall  see  me  die,"  concluded  the  old 
upon  the  people^  aincs  not  condemned  by  a  jury :   man,  **  thousands  will  inquire  into  these  mat- 
tekerefon  my  motion  is,  that  this  House  would 
ouopemd  ike  day  of  exeeutton^  and  in  the  mean  time 
fore*  kirn  to  lit  in  spite  of  his  teeth  ;*  which  mo- 
tion of  hts  put  the  House  into  a  fit  of  good- 
Immoar,  and  they  cried,  *  Suspend  the  day  of 
execution.'    So  they  were  returned  back  to 
Newgate. '' 


ters,  and  having  found  all  I  told  them  to  be 

true,  they  will  cooie  to  loath  and  detest  the 

present  tyranny." 
Alas  for  this  romantic  project,  not  unlikely 

to  have  proved  a  wine  one  !  The  wit  of  Mar- 
.  ten  proved  wiser  still,  and  the  imaginative  old 
'judge  was  Icfl  merely  to  indulge  in  anticipa- 


Anything  more  exquisite  than  this,  wiser  in  '  tions  of  his  day  of  execution,  which  proved  as 
lact,  more  benevolent  or  humane  in  purpose, !  vain  as  they  were  fond. 
more  happy  in»its  turn  of  wit,  is  not  even  re-  {  The  next  service  of  humanity  in  which  we 
eorded  among  the  sayings  of  Harry  Marten,  find  Harry  Marten's  wit  engaged  was  a  service 
The  eoncloeion  of  the  incident  is  well  worth  to  literature  no  less.  He  preserved  the  life  of 
giving,  not  less  for  its  interest  in  itself,  than  as  the  author  of  Gondibert.  Taking  advantage 
a  proof  and  confirmation  of  the  sound  sagacity  i  of  that  misfortune  of  the  poet,  which  the  pleas- 
which  guided  Marten  in  his  interference  on  this 
as  on  eveiy  similar  occasion— of  the  wisdom 


ant  doggerel  of  i^uckling  has  conmiemorated 
(no  less  than  the  questionable  taste  of  the 
poet's  wife,  in  tlie  portrait  prefixed  to  her  edi- 
tion of  his  works)—- 


**  Will  DET«nant,  uhaned  of  a  fooliah  miichano 
That  he  hail  ffitc  laUrlj,  traY'llinf  into  France, 
MuJpslly  hupttj  the  handsomeDeaa  of  his  muw 
Mifrht  any  defunnity  about  him  excuae— 


Mt  made  against  them,  and  to  their  faces ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  why  I  said  such  home  things 
to  them  yesterday.  And  although  I  have  op- 
posed rebels  and  traitors  all  my  life  hitlierto, 
yet  I  persuade  myself  that  at  the  time  of  my 
execution,  on  the  day  of  my  death,  I  shall  be 
like  to  Samson,  and  destroy  more  Philistines 
than  f  ever  did  in  all  my  life— that  is,  confound 
their  rebellious  assertions ;  and  in  this  thought 
of  mine  I  am  so  wrapped  up,  that  I  hope  Uuy 
wont  totally  suspend  my  execution.^  " 

His  companion's  wonder  may  be  conceived 
by  tius  time  to  have  reached  an  intense  pitch. 
The  brave  old  judge  soon  satisfied  it :  *•  I  will 
now,*'  said  the  judge,  **  tell  you  all  that  I  intend 
to  do  and  say  at  that  time .-  first,  I  will  cat  nmch 
liquerish  and  gingerbread,  thereby  to  strengthen 
my  lungs,  that  1  may  extend  my  voice  far  and 
Bear,  for  no  doubt  there  will  be  great  multitudes 
at  the  place  ;  and  then  /  will  come  with  Bracton  s 
btA  hung  upon  my  left  shoulder,  with  the  statutes 
et  large  hung  upon  my  right  shoulder,  and  the 
Bible  tnik  a  riband  put  round  my  neck,  and  hang- 
i»i  on  my  breast.  Then  I  will  tell  the  people 
ttiat  I  was  brought  there  to  die  for  being  a 
toitor ;  and  in  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  I  will 
tell  them  that  I  wish  that  all  the  traitors  in  the 
kingdom  would  come  to  my  fate.  But  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  will  then  tell  them,  never 
Umight  me  a  traitor,  else  they  would  have  tried 
me  for  such,  in  a  legal  manner,  by  a  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  this  kingdom  for  a 
Uiousand  years.  They  have  indeed  debarred 
Be  from  my  birthright,  a  trial  by  my  peers,  that 
is.  a  jury;  but  they  knew,  and  that  is  it,  that  I 
am  not  guilty  according  to  law.    But  since  they 


which  waa  the  undercurrent  of  his  wit 
On  their  return  to  prison.  Sir  Francis  Butler 

"asked  the  judge  whether  he  had  not  been  too 

hardy  in  bis  expressions  to  the  House.    *  Not 

II  all,'  said  he ;  *  for  things  of  a  rebellious  na- 

tare  have  been  so  successful  in  this  kingdom, 

lad  have  gotten  such  a  head,  that  they  will  al-   taking  advantage  of  this,  when  the  proposition 

Host  allure  the  weak  loyal  man  to  comply  there- !  for  his  death  was  in  agitation,  Marten  rose,  and 

with,  if  some  vigorous  and  brave  resistance  is   infused  mercy  and  good-humour  into  the  House 

by  observing  that  really  Will  Davenant  was 
but  a  rotten  and  imperfect  subject,  and  that  sac- 
rifices **  by  the  Mosaic  law"  were  always  re- 
quired to  be  pure  and  without  blemish.  The 
question  was  deferred,  and  the  ultimate  inter- 
position of  Milton  and  Whitelocke  completed 
the  act  of  mercy,  t 

Merciful  and  kind-hearted  as  Marten  was, 
however,  no  one  had  a  firmer  or  more  immove- 
able temper  when  in  his  own  view  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  they  seemed  to  demand  its  exer- 
cise. He  was  the  most  violent  and  unyielding 
of  Republicans,  the  first  to  avow  that  faith,  and 
the  first  to  pursue  unflinching,  and  at  all  haz- 
ards, the  great  object  of  its  realization.  After 
the  reverses  of  Ciiarles  had  thrown  him  into 
the  power  of  the  Parliament,  Marten  was  the 
resolute  opponent  of  all  accommodation  that  had: 
for  its  basis  the  restoration  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates 
on  this  subject  after  the  battle  of  Naseby — 
when  one  of  the  members  had  been  urging  on 
the  House  the  still  surviving  reverence  of  the 
people  for  their  monarch,  as  exemplified  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  Charles  (under  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners) 
from  Newcastle  to  the  palace  of  Holmby, 
where,  as  was  alleged,  multitudes  had  thrown 

*  The  ferrid  old  H^ntlrman  Mtill  mora  fortified  hia  friend 
and  hit  own  purpose  at  thia  point  hy  reading  at  full  length 
all  the  onipnal  pauafee  fruoi  theae  authontiea:  it  ia  not 
necrnarj  to  Hive  them  hera. 

t  Aulirey's  Lire*,  vol.  li.  of  Bodleian  Lcttere,  p.  306. 
The  firat  half  of  the  third  hook  of  Goadiheit  was  written 


Will  have  me  a  traitor,  right  or  wrong,  /  thought  pehment  as  dying.' 


while  in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  Quitted 
it  thua  imperfect,  alleging,  in  eYer-memurable  and  lofty 
words,  that  **eYpn  in  ao  worthy  a  design  he  sh'inld  aik 


leave  to  desist,  when  he  was  utermpted  by  so  grp%t  to  •» 
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theraselTes  in  his  way,  to  show  him  their  rev- ; 
erence  and  their  pity  —  Marten  observed  that 
he  bad  heard  of  it ;  that  the  majority  of  the  | 
people  had  been  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil, ' 
and  sought  his  majesty's  touch  to  cure  them ; 
but  he  was  very  sure,  for  his  own  part,  that  a 
touch  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Parliament  would 
be  found  to  possess  precisely  the  same  virtue, 
and  he  added  his  preference  for  that. 

In  the  long  strife  which  followed  between 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  in- 
volved the  fate  of  Charles  and  of  the  monarchy, 
Marten  was  the  most  active  and  persevering 
of  the  opponents  of  the  king.  He  held  that  it 
was  impossible  to  treat  with  such  perfidy,  con- 
stant insincerity,  and  bad  faith  as  the  whole  of 
Charles's  public  life  had  exhibited,  and  which 
was  now  crowned  by  the  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet  left  on  the  field  of  Nasehy. 
lie  urged  the  immediate  and  firm  settlement 
of  a  new  frame  of  government,  without  present 
relation  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  to  ques- 
tions that  would  be  best  disposed  of  afterward ; 
and  when,  upon  the  refusal  given  by  Charles  to 
the  first  propositions  voted  him  by  the  influence 
of  tlie  Presbyterians,  the  commissioners  depu- 
ted to  treat  having  brought  back  that  refusal 
from  the  captive  monarch,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves.  Mar- 
ten startled  the  majority  of  members  present 
by  suddenly  getting  up  and  asking,  *'  Nay,  are 
not  our  thanks  rather  due  to  the  king,  who  has 
rejected  our  oflTers^"  He  had  not  overrated 
the  importance  of  that  rejection.  The  day  that 
succeeded  was  a  day  of  stormy  debate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  Marten  moved,*  and  Hazlerig 
seconded,  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king;  that  his  person  should  be 
demanded,  and  that  Fairfax's  army  should 
march  into  the  North,  to  enforce  the  applica- 
tion. "  We  know  not,"  says  Daillic,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  moment,  "  we  know  not  at  what 
hour  they  will  close  their  doors,  and  declare 
the  king  fallen  from  his  throne." 

The  Independents  and  Republicans  had  in- 
deed the  advantage  now,  and  through  many 
difficulties  and  dangerous  struggles  (which  they  ' 
surmounted  with  the  true  genius  of  statesmen, ' 
by  strength  of  character  and  elevation  of  aims) 
they  pursued  it  home.  The  last  thing  that  re- 
mained for  them  to  subdue  was  the  treachery 
of  the  Scottish  people,  or,  rather,  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots  commissioners,  supported  by  the 
religi(  us  bigotry  of  the  mass  of  the  Scoti  ish 
peopl<\  In  the  questions  which  this  involved. 
Marten  took  part  with  an  infinite  zeal;  :  nd 
when  the  commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  tl  oir 
plan,  daimed  the  right  of  interference  and  ric- 
tation  in  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  at  he 
close  of  1647  to  the  royal  prisoner,  a  strain  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  of  the  happiest  ridicule  as 
of  tlie  most  exquisite  reasoning,  was  poured 
out  against  them  with  irresistible  eflfect  by  the 
genius  of  Harry  Marten.  The  readers  will  be 
grateful  for  having  this  masterly  production  laid 
belbrc  them,  which  is  richly  entitled  to  that 
notice  it  would  no  doubt  have  received  from 
the  historians,  if  it  had  happened  to  be  made 
up,  not  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  but  of  dulness 
and  falsehood. 

*  Sm  UoUis,  p.  58. 


He  begins  in  a  very  clear,  atanling,  and  d^ 
cisive  tone ;  the  force  of  plain  expressioB  is, 
indeed,  strongly  illustrated  througiKNit,  and 
heightened  not  a  little  by  occasiomJ  dsahes  of 
humour.  ' 

**To    ■BCTIPT,   NOT    TO    UPBaAID    TOF !      YOll 

have,  for  divers  years  together,  been  very  well 
entreated  by  us  of  this  nation,  and  that  from  • 
willingness  we  ever  had,  as  Upon  all  oecaaioiiSt 
so  particularly  in  your  persons,  to  manifest  the 
brotherly  respect  we  bear  towards  them  who 
sent  you.  Upon  the  same  account,  many  for- 
mer boldnesses  and  provocations  of  yours  have 
been  winked  at  by  the  Parliament,  as,  I  am 
confident,  your  last  answer  would  likewise  be, 
did  you  not  therein  seem  to  have  remained  here  wQ 
long  as  to  have  quite  forgotten  why  you  cmme. 

**  You  may  therefore  please  to  remember  that 
it  was  no  part  of  your  first  business  (whatever 
supplemental  commissions  may  have  since  been 
procured  for  a  farther  exercise  of  our  patience 
since  you  came  among  us)  to  settle  refigionv 
nor  to  make  a  peace  in  England ;  so  as  all  those 
devout'like  and  amicable  endeavours,  for  which 
you  think  to  be  thanked,  were  not  only  intru- 
sions into  matters  uneonceming  you,  bat  so 
many  diversions  from  performing,  as  yoa  ought, 
what  was  properly  committed  to  you. 

**  As  for  our  religion :  since  the  seal  of  your 
countrymen  would  needs  carry  their  care  there- 
of so  far  from  home,  methinks  their  divines, 
now  sitting  with  ours  at  Westminster,  Bright 
excuse  your  trouble  In  this  particular,  or  at 
least  might  teach  you,  by  their  practice,  that 
your  advice  therein  to  the  Pailiament  is  to  be 
but  an  advice,  and  that  an  hamUe  one. 

"  As  for  the  other  particular  of  peace :  H  m 
true  that,  about  three  years  ago,  here  were  am- 
bassadors from  our  neighbours  of  the  Low 
Countries,  who,  having  found  the  king  almost 
weary  of  fighting,  made  use  of  their  privilege, 
and  did  his  errand  instead  of  their  masters* ; 
which  was  with  big  words  to  beg  a  peace. 
AAer  that,  when  the  king's  cause  had  nothing 
leA  to  lean  upon  but  the. treachery  of  oer  fiilae 
friends  and  servants,  an  ambassador  from  our 
neighbours  of  France  did,  en  pastant,  make  n 
certain  overture  of  accord  betwixt  the  crown 
and  the  head  ;  but  your  employment  here  from 
our  neighbours  of  Scotland  had  so  little  rela- 
tion to  peace,  that  your  only  work  was  to  join 
counsels  with  a  committee  of  oars  in  ordering 
and  disposing  such  auxiliary  forces  as  that  king^ 
dom  should  send  into  this  for  carrying  on  the 
war. 

"  As  to  the  delays  you  charge  upon  the  Par- 
liament, in  that  they  answer  your  papers  some- 
times late,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  yet  re- 
quire peremptory  and  speedy  resolutions  from 
you,  as  if  their  dealings  were  unequal  towards 
you :  I  hope  you  will  give  over  making  such 
constructions  when  you  shall  consider  how 
much  more  busines  lies  upon  their  hands  than 
upon  yours,  and  how  much  slower  progress  the 
same  aflTairs  must  needs  find  in  passing  both 
Houses  than  if  they  were  to  be  despatched  only 
by  four  or  five  commissioners.  Were  not  I 
conscious  to  this  truth,  and  to  the  abundant 
civility  they  have  always  shown  for  you  in  their 
undelayed  reading,  present  referring,  and  de- 
sire of  complying  with  what  yoa  send  them,  so 
far  as  might  consist  with  their  duty  to  this 
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Commonwealth,  and  that  they  want  nothing 
bat  time  to  say  so.  I  should  never  have  pre- 
sumed to  trust  so  great  a  cause  upon  the  pat- 
ronage of  so  rude  a  pen  ;  neither,  indeed,  is  it 
left  there,  my  ietign  being  to  let  the  world  ima- 
gine tunc  Mtrong  a  stream  of  justice  runs  on  our 
side,  vhen  I  dare  oppose  the  reasons  of  my  single 
bark  against  all  the  advantages  of  number,  ahilitieSf 
and  amnienance  that  you  can  meet  me  with.''* 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told,  after  what  I 
have  said  in  the  life  of  Vane,  that  the  positions 
taken  up  by  the  Scots  commissioners,  backed 
as  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party  in  England,  rendered  it  neces- 
nry  that  this  decisive  tone  should  be  adopted 
against  them.    The  great  party,  of  which  Mar- 
ten was  so  eminent  a  member,  had,  indeed,  rea- 
son to  bate  the  Presbyterians  nearly  as  much 
as  they  hated  the  Royalists.    What  the  Inde- 
pendents had  fought  for  through  the  whole  of 
the  struggle  with  (^harles,  was  liberty ;  not  lib- 
eity  in  one  sense  only,  but  in  a  sense  that 
should  pervade  all  things.    The  seven  years 
that  bad  been  passed  in  toil  and  battle  would 
indeed  have  been  passed  to  little  purpose  in 
their  view,  and  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war 
been  rushed  into  wickedly  and  in  vain,  were  it 
«U  now  to  end  in  the  restoration  of  a  perfidious 
ling,  in  the  persecution  or  extirpation  of  sects, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  not  less  exclusive  and  in- 
tolerant than  the  old.    These  were  the  objects 
DOW  plainly  driven  at  by  the  Scots  commission- 
en:  and  in  these  objects  the  Presbyterian  |5arty 
in  Parliament  entirely  sympathized,  though  tlie 
riaracter  they  had  to  lose  as  friends  to  political 
freedom  and  the  earliest  instigators  of  the  war 
nude  them  necessarily  wary  and  cautious  in 
ieeiaring  their  sympathy  too  boldly.     Marten 
takes  advantage  of  the  latter  circumstance 
tiiroQghout  tho  whole  of  this  paper  with  great 
idroitnesa  and  skill. 

The  severity  of  the  following  passage  is 
iiuch  increased  and  strengthened  by  its  happy 
Inreeliness : 

"  For  order's  sake,  I  shall  take  the  pains  to  set 
tbe  body  of  your  discourse  as  upriffht  as  I  may  {its 
jnlizity  and  perplexity  considered)  upon  two  feet : 
Doe  is.  the  claim  you  make  in  bohalr  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  to  the  inspection  of,  and  conjunc- 
tioQ  in,  the  matter  of  our  laws  and  the  condi- 
tJons  of  our  peace  ;  the  other,  mistaking  the  first 
for  evinced,  is  your  telling  us  what  you  think 
fit,  and  what  unlit,  for  us  to  establish  in  our 
Church  and  state,  and  wliat  way  you  conceive 
most  proper  for  obtaining  of  a  peace  betwixt 
tbe  king  and  us,  together  with  the  proofs  where- 
with ypu  seek  to  fortify  your  several  opinions. 
*■  It  would  give  your  first  foot  too  much 
ground  to  hold  dispute  with  you  upon  the  sec- 
ond ;  therefore,  since  a  man  may  see  by  your 
ibrwardness  in  printing  and  publishing  both 
these  and  other  your  transactions  with  the 
Houses,  that  your  arguments,  like  the  king's 
in  bis  messages,  are  not  framed  so  much  to  satis- 
fy tke  Parliament  as  to  beget  in  the  people  a  dis- 
aatia/aetion  towards  the  Parliament,  I  will,  God 
enabling  me,  take  a  time  apart  to  undeceive 
my  countrymen  concerning  both  the  king  and 
70a,  by  laying  the  hook  as  open  as  the  bait  tn  all 
jfour  Unes;  and,  for  the  present,  apply  myself 
only  to  the  showing  you,  that  when  you  shall 
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have  offered  your  counsel  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  (as  for  aught  I  know  any  one  man  may 
do  unto  another)  in  matters  concerning  this 
kingdom  only,  though  the  most  wholesome 
counsel  that  ever  was  or  can  be  given,  and  the 
Parliament  shall  not  approve  of  it,  nor  have  so 
much  as  a  conference  upon  it,  it  is  no  more  man- 
ners in  ^ott  than  it  would  be  in  the  same  number 
of  SpantardSf  Indians,  or  of  the  most  remote  re- 
gion of  the  earth,  to  press  it  again,  to  insist  upon 
it,  and  to  proclaim  your  unsatisf action  in  it." 

The  pretences  of  the  Scots,  and  the  serious 
invasions  they  implied  on  the  newly-achieved 
freedom  of  England,  are  next  ably  exposed. 
The  introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  army  is 
aimed  not  less  at  the  Parliamentary  Presby- 
terians. 

"  Let  us,  with  your  favour,  consider  your 
pretences  :  you  do  not  aim,  as  yourselves  pro- 
fess, at  sharing  in  our  rights,  laws,  nor  liberties, 
but  in  other  matters,  viz.,  such  as  either  in 
their  own  nature,  or  by  compact,  are  common 
to  both  kingdoms  ;  which  I  take  the  more  no- 
tice of,  because  one  would  suppose  you  to  be 
grown  kinder  now  than  you  were  the  other  day, 
when  you  went  about  to  make  us  believe  that 
nothing  in  our  laws  did  properly  belong  to  us 
j  but  the  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  therein, 
the  matter  of  them  being  held  in  common  with 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  therefore,  and 
for  their  possibility  of  containing  something 
prejudicial  to  that  kingdom,  to  be  revised  by 
you  before  they  receive  their  perfection. 

'*  But  the  truth  is,  you  are  still  where  you 
were,  only  the  people's  ears  are,  by  this  time, 
so  habituated  to  the  doctrines  you  frequently 
sow  among  them — those  doctrines  so  improved 
by  your  seminaries,  who  find  their  own  inter- 
est interwoven  with  yours,  and  tbe  Parliament 
seeming  but  a  looker  on — that  yon  persuade 
yourselves  anything  will  pass  that  you  shall  set 
your  stamp  on  ;  otherwise  you  would  certainly 
have  been  ashamed  to  disavow  the  busying 
yourselves  with  our  rights,  laws,  and  liberties, 
and,  with  the  same  breath,  to  dispute  our  rights, 
correct  our  laws,  and  infringe  our  liberties. 

**  Nay,  contrary  to  that  moderate  concession 
of  yours,  you  do,  in  this  answer,  intrench  upon 
the  very  form  and  manner  of  our  bills  and  propo- 
sitions ;  and,  as  if  the  marshalling  them,  the  put- 
ting them  into  rank  and  fil?,  were  to  be  by  your 
order,  you  take  upon  you  to  appoint  which  of 
our  desires  shall  have  the  van,  and  which  tho 
rear,  in  this  expedition. 

"  And  (which  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
story,  if  it  would  take,  as  tnly  such  a  thing  might 
hare  dime,  when  you  and  we  merejirst  acauainted), 
though  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  I  told  you 
even  now,  would  not  order  the  motions  of  the 
Scots  army  that  served  us  in  our  country  and 
for  our  pay  but  by  conjunction  of  councils  with 
commissioners  of  that  kingdom,  yet  you  (as  you 
could  not  forbear  meddling  with  our  army  when 
it  was  in  modelling)  so  do  in  this  paper  continue 
the  office  you  put  yonrselve&  into,  of  disposing, 
disbanding,  dismembering,  catechizing,  and  re- 
viling this  army  of  ours,  the  greatest  bulwark, 
under  God,  of  our  liberties,  and  which  yet  had 
proved  ineffectual  if  your  councils  had  been  follow- 
ed or  your  importunities  regarded, 

'*  Since,  then,  your  way  of  advising  us  ia  not 
m  a  modest  or  submitting  manner,  but  aa  tf  jmm 
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meant  to  pin  your  adTice  upon  ns  whether  we 
will  or  no,  give  me  leave,  I  pray  you,  to  exam- 
ine qudfeducia^  promising  you  faithfully  for  my 
part  that  whensoever  you  shall  bring  the  mat- 
ters contested  for  within  the  rules  of  your  own 
setting  down,  that  is,  '  either  in  nature  or  by 
covenant,  or  by  treaty,  to  be  of  a  mixed  con- 
cernment,* I  will  either  not  deny  you  a  *  joint 
interest'  in  them,  or  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  no  more  honour  nor  conscience  in  me 
than  he  may  be  said  to  have  who,  being  in- 
trusted for  his  country,  gives  up  their  dearest 
rights  to  the  next  stranger  that  demands  them 
without  so  much  as  arguing  the  point." 

Great  earnestness,  zeal,  and  force  are  singu- 
larly united  in  this  remarkable  paper  with  a 
certain  studied  and  cold  tone  of  temperance, 
and  downright  homeliness  of  manner.  The  al- 
tered position  of  the  Scots  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  an- 
swer to  their  first  argument. 

*'  Your  arguments,  by  my  computation,  are 
five,  and,  if  I  understand  them,  speak  thus : 

**  Aro.  1.  *  The  same  common  interest  upon 
which  Scotland  was  invited  and  engaged  in  the 
war,  ought  to  be  continued  {so  I  readyouj  and 
not  *  improved^*  that  being  a  wild  expression^  and 
reaching  neither  you  nor  I  knoto  whither)  in  ma- 
king the  peace.'  For  answer  thereunto,  should 
I  admit  it,  the  word  '  invited'  put  you  in  mind 
that  your  countrymen  came  not  to  the  war  be- 
fore they  were  called  :  keep  you  the  same 
method  in  acccdendo  ad  eonsilium^  and  we  shall 
still  be  friends.  But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
position,  for  I  believe  it  was  a  duty  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  did  owe  unto  themselves  to 
^ive  us  their  assistance  in  the  late  war,  though 
they  had  not  been  invited ;  yet  doth  it  not  fol- 
low, from  thence  that  when  the  war  is  ended 
{as  you  often  say  it  is,  and  yet  most  riddingly 
take  huge  pains  /or  peace)  they  are  bound  to 
mingle  with  us  m  our  councils,  nor  help  us  to 
settte  our  own  kingdom,  which  we  think  our- 
selves able  to  settle  well  enough  without  them 
— at  least  without  their  prejudice,  to  whom  a 
good  peace  or  a  bad,  so  as  it  be  a  peace,  is  the 
same  thing :  for  instance,  the  law  of  this  land 
that  gtves  me  leave  to  pull  down  my  neighbour's 
house  when  it  is  on  fire,  in  order  to  the  quenching 
of  it  for  the  securing  of  my  own,  tPtU  not  author- 
ize me,  against  his  wiU,  to  set  my  foot  within  his 
threshold  when  the  fire  is  out,  even  though  I  make 
ii  my  errand  to  direct  him  in  the  rebuUding  of  his 
house,  and  pretend  the  teaching  him  so  to  contrive 
his  chimneys  as  may,  in  all  probability,  prevent, 
for  the  future,  a  like  loss  to  him,  a  like  danger  to 
myself 

*'  Arg.  2.  You  demand  the  same  conjunction 
of  interests  to  be  given  you  that  was  had  of 
you.  There  I  joaj  issue  with  you,  and  profess, 
that  if  ever  the  Parliament  of  England,  or  any 
authority  derived  therefrom,  did  offer  to  put  a 
finger  into  the  proper  affairs  of  Scotland,  or  into 
the  government,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military, 
of  that  kingdom,  and  being  once  required  to  de- 
sist, did,  notwithstanding,  prosecute  their  title 
of  advising,  volentibus  n^ntibus,  1  shall  readily, 
so  far  as  in  me  lies,  grant  you  to  have  a  hand 
with  us  in  the  managing  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  government  thereof." 

The  next  extract  is  of  great  importance,  as 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  a  leader  of  the  Inde- 


pendents declaratory  of  the  nature  and  ioree 
of  the  obligation  of  the  covenant.  The  passage 
in  itself  is  most  masterly.  It  strengthens  and 
establishes,  it  will  be  seen,  Vane's  own  view 
of  that  league  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and 
which,  were  every  other  record  of  his  life  de- 
stroyed, would  yet  permanently  attest  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius  and  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter. With  what  a  careless  yet  noble  simplicttT 
Marten  describes  the  wise  and  tolerant  faith 
of  the  Independents ! 

**  Aro.  3.  You  affirm  that  the  coYeoant  en- 
tered into  betwixt  us  makes  you  copartnera 
with  us  in  everything  there  mentioned ;  by 
which  reckoning,  neither  this  nation  nor  that 
of  Scotland  hath  any  right,  law,  or  liberty  whid 
either  can  properly  and  distinctly  call  its  own, 
but  both  interests  are  jumbled  together,  an4 
the  two  kingdoms  are  not  oonfi&derale,  but  ib- 
corporated. 

**  Concerning  the  Covenant,  therefore,  wkkk 
myself,  among  others,  considering  it  fast  as  wfff 
as  I  could,  have  taken,  I  shall  shortly  give  y«w 
my  sense  in  relation  to  the  point  before  as : 

"  First,  I  do  not  conceive  the  parties  to  that 
league  intended  thereby  to  be  everlasting^ 
I  bound  each  to  the  other ;  the  grounds  of  sin- 
king it  being  merely  occasional,  for  the  joiniof 
in  a  war  to  suppress  a  common  enemy;  so* 
cordingly,  we  did  join ;  the  enemy  is,  if  we  be 
wise,  suppressed,  and  the  war,  aa  yon  say,  end- 
ed ;  what  should  the  Covenant  do,  iut,  like  am  d' 
munac  of  the  last  year,  show  us  rather  wkat  m 
have  already  done  than  what  we  be  now  to  do  1 

**  Secondly,  What  would  it  do  were  it  ro- 
newed  and  made  perpetual!    Thus  much  it 
saith,  in  my  opinion,  and  no  more :  wheDsoever 
you  shall  be  violently  hindered  in  the  exerciie 
of  that  religion  you  had  among  you  at  the  tine 
of  the  engagement,  and  shall  require  oar  as- 
sistance, we  must  aflbrd  it  yon  for  the  lemovil 
of  that  violence.    In  like  manner,  whensoever 
we  shall  be  so  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  that 
religion  which  we,  according  to  that  CovenaBt, 
shall  establish  here,  upon  request  to  you  made 
for  that  effect,  you  are  tied  to  aaaist  as ;  aad 
so  throughout  all  the  other  dauaes  respectivelf 
and  equally ;  carrying  this  along  with  yon,  we 
are  hereby  obliged  to  the  reciprocal  defence  of 
one  another,  according  to  the  dedaratioa  of 
the  party  wronged  in  any  of  the  partieolaii 
there  compromised,  without  being  cavilled  at, 
or  scrupled  by  the  party  invoked;  whetber 
your  religion  be  the  same  it  was,  or  oart  the 
same  it  should  be ;  whether  the  bounds  of  yoir 
liberties  or  ours  be  not  enlarged  beyond  their 
then  line ;  whether  your  delinquents  or  oars  to 
justly  so  or.no:  for  the  native  rights  of  boik 
people  being  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  thisf 
we  looked  on  when  we  swore,  ige  do  mt  ktep 
our  oath  in  preserving  those  rights  if  we  dowtt 
allow  this  master-right  to  each  several  jwptf, 
namely,  to  be  sole  judges  within  themsehes,  uhet 
religion  they  will  set  up,  what  kind  ef  laws  thef 
will  have,  what  size,  what  number  of  wmgistralei 
they  hold  fit  to  execute  those  laws,  «ut  what  tftni- 
ers  to  be  tried  by  them.    Hereupon  yoa  knoir 
we  did  not  inquire  at  all  how  orthodox  yoar  re- 
ligion was  before  we  vowed  to  maintain  jou  ii 
it ;  that  is,  in  the  quiet  professing  ef  it,  not  tM  Ike 
theological  truth  of  it,  whUh  last  were  a  busaieu 
for  a  University  perhaps^  not  for  a  kingdom  be- 
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hig  well  anared  it  was  eatabUshed  by  them  who 
ba&  all  the  authority  that  is  visible  to  choose 
for  themseives,  and  could  not,  without  apparent 
breach  of  order,  and  injury  to  fundamentals,  be 
diaturfaed  in  the  exercise  of  what  they  had  so 
ehosen. 

*«  So  far  ia  the  plain  text  of  this  Covenant 
from  confounding  interests,  that  it  clearly  set- 
tles and  confirms  them  upon  the  several  bases 
where  it  found  them.  And  it  would  not  be  un- 
worthy of  you  to  take  heed  lest  this  Covenant, 
upon  which  you  seem  to  set  so  high  a  rate,  be 
Bot  aa  easily  violated  as  slandered,  since  the 
moat  deadly  wars  have  been  said  at  least  to 
kegin  with  misunderstandings." 

The  rationale  of  the  famous  eighth  article  of 
this  treaty  is  now  given,  in  a  passage  which, 
for  closeness  of  reasoning,  familiar  wit  of  illus- 
tration, and  a  vigorous  conciseness  of  style,  is 
quite  worthy  of  Swift.  The  general  case  of 
the  Independents  is  here  stated  against  all  their 
opponents,  whether  of  England  or  Scotland, 
with  inimitable  ease  and  clearness. 

"  Aba.  4.  Your  entitling  yourselves  to  a  cog- 
nizance in  the  conditions  of  our  peace,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  matter  of  our  laws,  when  they 
rehite  to  an  agreement,  as  I  confess  the  four  bills 
do  which  were  sent,  is  grounded  upon  a  very 
great  mistake  of  the  eighth  article  in  the  treaty, 
the  worda  whereof  are  indeed  very  rightly  reci- 
ted by  you,  and  the  article  itself  so  rational,  so 
ordinary,  so  necessary,  in  all  wars  joined  in  by 
two  states,  that  I  do  almost  wonder  as  much 
what  need  there  was  to  have  inserted  it,  as  I 
do  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  mistako  it.  It 
stands  briefly  thus :  one  of  you  (for  the  purpose), 
nnd  I  {jmrdon,  if  you,  pleatCf  the  familianiy  of  the 
mMtMmee)t  have  solemnly  engaged  ourselves  each 
to  the  other  for  our  mutual  aid  against  a  third 
person^  because  we  conceived  him  too  strong 
for  either  of  us  single,  or  becanst  ant  oftu  doubled 
ke  might  have  drawn  the  other  of  tu  to  his  party 
if  noi  pre^ngaged  against  him;  but  whichsoever 
of  ns  waa  first  in  the  quarrel,  or  whatever  was 
the  reason  of  the  other's  coming  in,  we  are  en- 
gaged; and,  though  there  were  no  writings 
drawn  betwixt  ns,  no  terms  expressed,  were 
■ot  I  the  veriest  skellum  that  ever  looked  man 
io  the  face  if  I  should  shake  hands  with  the 
eommon  adversary  and  leave  you  fighting? 
Against  such  a  piece  of  baseness,  supposing  it 
be 'like  to  be  in  nature,  this  article  provides, 
and  says,  that  since  these  two  kingdoms  were 
•ootent  to  join  in  a  war,  which,  without  God's 
great  mercy,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  them 
both,  neither  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  make 
its  peace  apart ;  so  as  if  the  Parliament  of 
Seotland,  upon  consideration  of  reasons  occur- 
img  to  themselves,  should  offer  to  readmit  the 
king  into  that  kingdom,  I  say,  not  with  honour, 
dom,  and  safety,  but  in  peace,  the  Parlia- 
ent  of  England  might  step  in  and  forbid  the 
,  telling  them  we  are  not  satisfied  that  an 
ag^ment  ftould  yet  be  made;  similiter,  if 
Ibis  Parliament  would  come  to  any  peace  with 
by  bills  or  propositions,  or  by  what  other 
I  soever  they  call  their  plasters,  you  may, 
so  authorized  in  name  of  that  kingdom, 
«r  the  Parliament  thereof,  intervene  and  op- 
poae,  telling  ns  that  you,  who  are  our  fellow- 
anrgeons  merely  in  lancing  of  the  sore,  are  not 
aatisfied  in  the  time  for  healing  of  it  up ;  but 


for  you  to  read  a  lecture  to  ns  upon  our  medi-^ 
caments  and  their  ingredients,  to  take  measure, 
of  wounds,  and  to  prefer  your  measure  before 
that  of  our  own  taking,  was  never  dreamed  on 
by  the  framers  of  this  article. 

"  Here  it  may  perhaps  be  demanded,  though 
not  by  you,  whether,  according  to  my  sense  of 
the  treaty,  tying  up  both  kingdoms  to  a  consent 
in  the  fiat,  not  in  the  qualisfuerit  of  peace,  if  one 
should  be  obstinately  bent  to  hang  off*,  the  other 
be  necessitated  to  welter  everlastingly  in  blood  for 
want  of  such  a  concurrence  ?  I  answer,  yes,  for 
these  reasons : 

"  First,  A  wise  man  will  foresee  inconveniences 
before  he  makes  his  bargain,  and  an  honest  man 
unll  stand  to  his  bargain^  notwithstanding  all  in- 
conveniences. 

**  Secondly,  There  will  be  no  great  encour- 
agement for  any  obstinacy  of  that  kind  when  it 
shall  he  remembered  that  the  party  obstructing 
the  peace  must  continue  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
is  liable  to  all  the  consequences  thereof. 

*'  Thirdly,  There  is  another  and  a  more  nat- 
ural way  to  peace  and  to  the  ending  of  a  war 
than  by  agreement,  namely,  by  conquest.  / 
think  he  that  plays  out  his  set  at  tennis  till  he  wins 
it  makes  as  sure  an  end  of  it,  and  more  fair,  than 
he  that  throws  up  his  racket  when  he  wants  but  a 
stroke  of  up,  having  no  other  way  to  rook  those 
of  their  money  that  bet  on  his  side.  If  I  am  trust- 
ed to  follow  a  suit  in  law  for  friends  concerned 
therein,  together  with  myself,  and  daub  up  a 
rotten  compromise  with  my  adversary,  ray  fel- 
lows not  consulted,  but  desiring  the  suit  should 
still  go  on,  it  is  not  fit  they  should  be  bound 
thereby ;  but  if  I  continue  to  do  my  duty,  and 
bring  the  cause  to  a  hearing,  to  a  verdict 
thereupon,  and  to  judgment  upon  that,  such 
an  end  of  the  quarrel  I  hope  I  may  make  with- 
out their  leave,  and,  if  the  trial  went  with  me, 
certainly  without  their  oflfence. 

**  To  return  to  the  nature  of  confederacies. 
Is  the  war  wherein  we  are  joined  an  invasion 
from  without  1  Any  one  man  of  either  side, 
if  he  have  strength  enough,  hath  authority 
enough  to  end  it  by  repelling  the  invader.  Is 
it  a  rebellion  from  within  1  It  were  strange  to 
think  that  any  law  or  engagement  should  hin- 
der a  single  man  from  ending  it,  if  he  be  able, 
by  suppressing  of  the  rebels.  The  unworthy 
friend  in  the  fable,  when  his  companion  and  he 
met  a  bear  in  the  wood,  might  have  been  allowed 
to  kill  her  himself,  but  he  should  riot  have  sought 
his  safety  in  a  tru  without  taking  his  friend  along 
with  him. 

"  One  thing  more  I  shall  add  to  justify  the 
reason  of  this  eighth  article,  such  as  might,  for 
its  clearness  of  being  implied,  have  excused  its 
being  listed  among  the  rest.  Never  did  any 
people  that  joined  in  arms  Mrith  a  neighbour 
nation  patch  up  a  peace  apart  with  more  dis- 
honour to  itself,  than  either  of  us  should  do  if 
we  could  imagine  ourselves  to  be  so  vile ;  for 
the  common  enemy  in  this  war  is  not  a  stran- 
ger unto  either  kingdom,  but  the  king  of  both  ; 
80  as  whichsoever  of  the  two  closeth  with  him 
by  itself,  before  consent  that  there  shall  be  at 
ail  a  closure,  doth  not  only  withdraw  from  the 
other  those  aids  it  should  contribute,  but  of  a 
sworn  brother  becomes  an  open  enemy. 

"  Here  I  must  observe,  that  as  you  put  an 
interpretation  upon  this  article  which  it  will 
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liot  bear,  and,  from  the  power  you  have  thereby 
of  hindering  us  from  agreeing  with  the  king  at 
all,  would  enable  yourselves  to  pry  into  the 
particulars  of  our  agreement,  90  you  do  not  owe 
glance  at  the  point  which  teas  the  truct  genuine 
scope  of  the  article :  you  do  not  protest  against 
our  making  peace  with  this  man,  and  give  such 
reasons  as  Jehu  did  upon  a  less  occasion :  you 
do  not  wonder  what  confidence  we  can  repoee  in 
Atm,  after  all  this  experience  of  Aim,  and  before  90 
much  as  a  promise  of  any  amendment  from  him : 
you  do  not  warn  u«,  6y  the  example  of  your  coun- 
trymen, what  a  broken  reed  we  shall  lean  upon 
when  we  make  a  pacification  with  him :  you  do 
not  remember  us  with  what  horror  the  Assem- 
bly of  your  Church  did  look  upon  his  mis- 
doings, nor  what  sense  both  kingdoms  had 
(not  of  a  reconcilement  with  him,  but)  of  even 
suffering  him  to  come  near  the  Parliament  of 
England  until  satisfaction  were  given  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  then  caused  to  be  shed  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  In  fine,  you  do  not  say, 
for  you  need  not  give  us  your  reasons,  that  you 
will  mdke  no  peace  with  the  king,  therefore 
we  ought  not ;  but  you  do  as  bad  as  say  that 
you  have  made  your  peace  already,  and  that 
not  only  without  our  consent  (in  despite  of  the 
article  which  you  urge  against  us),  but  without 
our  privity ;  that  you  are  come  to  a  degree  be- 
yond being  friends  with  him,  to  be  advocates 
for  him  ;  not  in  meditating  that  his  submission 
might  be  accepted,  his  crimes  obliterated,  and 
their  salary  remitted,  but  in  asserting  the  same 
cause  which  we  have  been  all  this  while  con- 
futing with  our  swords — the  same  cause  which, 
what  Englishman  or  Scotsman  soever  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  in  arms,  is  a  declared 
traitor  to  his  country ;  and  if  by  his  tongue  or 
pen,  in  that  kingdom  of  the  two  where  he  m  no 
native,  a  manifest  incendiary.  But  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  do  your  errand  into  Scotland 
after  I  have  proved  England  to  be  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, against  which  you  have  the  shadow  of 
one  argument  lef^  still." 

The  same  soundness  and  sagacity  of  view, 
the  same  vigour  of  understanding,  at  once 
original  and  practical,  equal  force  and  familiar- 
ity of  illustration,  and  alike  plainness  and 
strength  of  style,  are  observable  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  fii^h  and  last  argument  of  these 
Scots  commissioners. 

*<  Aro.  6.  The  strength  of  your  last  reason 
is  this  :  *  Our  Parliament  hath  formerly  com-  \ 
municated  unto  you  the  matter  of  their  propo- 
sitions and  of  their  bills  in  order  to  peace,  and 
generally,  indeed,  whatever  hath  passed  be- 
twixt the  king  and  us  since  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  kingdoms  against  him  ;*  thereupon 
you  have  offered  us  your  advice  concerning 
the  particulars  so  communicated,  and  we  have 
reconsidered  them  upon  your  advice,  some- 
times complying  therewith,  at  other  times 
making  it  appear  to  you  why  we  could  not. 
You  say,  *  That  communication  of  councils  we 
would  never  have  suffered,  if  we  had  not  been 
bound  to  it,  which  if  we  ever  were,  we  still  are.* 

**  Custom  and  constant  usage,  I  acknowledge, 
doth  commonly  obtain  the  name  of  law ;  but 
the  late  practice  of  some  four  or  five  years  hath 
not  an  aspect  reverend  enough  to  deserve  the 
name  of  custom.  It  is  as  old,  you  will  say,  as 
a  usage  can  be  that  is  grounded  upon  a  treaty 


of  the  same  age,  and  shall  be  sofilcieat  to  tig' 
nify  how  the  parties  to  the  treaty  did  under- 
stand their  own  meaning.  I  should  not  deny 
this  pretence  of  yours  to  be  more  than  eoloar- 
able,  if  yon  could  prove  4hat  our  transaciioDa 
with  the  king  were  imparted  to  you  in  relatioii 
to  that  engagement ;  nay,  if  I  could  not  abow 
you  upon  what  other  ground  we  did,  aod  that 
we  could  not  -reasonably  be  imagined  to  do  it 
upon  that. 

•*  First.  To  prove  what  the  Parliament  bad 
in  their  intentions  when  they  advised  with  yoo* 
I  believe  you  will  not  undertake ;  espeeial^  this 
being  the  first  time,  to  my  remembrance,  that 
this  point  came  in  question  betwixt  us.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  tell  you,  as  near  as  I 
can,  having  been  an  attentive  witness  to  mosi 
of  their  debates  upon  that  subject,  what  it  was 
that  moved  them  to  give  your  challenge  so 
much  probability  of  advantage  as  this  amoants 
unto :  you  ask  that  now  without  being  answer- 
ed, which  you  were  not  to  have  without  asking. 
You  were  so,  and  that  from  these  two  roou  : 
one  was  the  extraordinary  care  the  Parliament 
had  to  omit  no  act,  no  cirounnstance  of  civiliiy 
towards  you,  which  might  express  or  preserre 
the  amity  and  correspondence  betwixt  them 
and  your  masters,  though  they  were  not  igno- 
rant  what  extreme  prejudice  courteous  and 
good-natured  men  have  often  drawn  upon  them- 
selves in  their  dealing  with  persons  of  a  con- 
trary disposition ;  another  was,  since  both  king- 
doms have  been  embarked  in  the  same  cause. 
as  men  of  war,  and  were  afterward  resolved 
to  trade  for  peace— since  the  commodities  of 
both  were  to  be  stowed  in  the  same  bottom* 
and  bound  for  the  same  port,  we  thought  it  but 
an  ordinary  piece  of  friendship  for  us,  who  could 
make  no  markets  when  we  should  be  arrived 
without  your  allowance,  to  open  and  let  70Q 
see,  before  we  launched,  our  several  pareels 
and  instructions  concerning  what  we  would  ex- 
port and  what  bring  home ;  not  that  we  meant 
to  consult  you  what  kind  of  merchandise  you 
thought  fittest  fur  us  to  deal  in  (which,  ques- 
tionless, is  better  known  at  the  Exchange  than 
at  Edinburgh),  nor  to  follow  such  adTioe  there- 
in as  you  should  give  us  without  asking,  mmy 
farther  than  we  liked  it  (and  so  far  the  best  mer- 
chant in  London  is  content  to  be  ruled  bj  the 
swabber  of  his  ship),  but  merely  to  the  end  jfipn 
might,  if  you  pleased^  from  our  example^  and  from 
your  approbation  of  the  wares  we  weri  resolved  to 
deal  tn,  furnish  that  kingdom  whose  factors  yom 
were  vfith  merchandise  of  the  same  kind ;  and  for 
evidence  that  the  freedom  we  used  towards  yon 
was  no  otherwise  understood  by  you ;  you  did 
actually  underwrite  divers  of  our  bills  efliiing  im 
these  syllables,  'The  like  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.' 

"  It  remains  to  be  showed  how  little  reason 
there  is  you  should  fancy  to  yourselves  such  • 
ground  of  the  Parliament's  former  openness  to 
you  as  you  strive  to  father  upon  them ;  fbr» 
first,  if  they  had  communicated  their  proposi- 
tions to  you,  as  conceiving  the  word  agreement 
in  the  eighth  article  to  comprehend  all  the 
preparations  to,  materials  of,  and  cireumatances 
in,  an  agreement,  they  would  not  have  adhered, 
as  many  times  they  did,  unto  their  own  reso- 
lutions, notwithstanding  your  reiterated  disaal* 
isfaction. 
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■*  Again :  If  they  had  conceiTed  themselves 
bouod  to  any  such  thing  by  this  article,  would 
they  not  have  thought  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
aa  much  bound  for  their  parts !  Should  we  not 
baTe  been  as  diligent  inspectors  and  castigators 
of  yoar  propositions  as  you  have  made  your- 
aelTea  of  oara ! 

"  When  you  shall  ask  me  (setting  the  point 
of  duty  aaide,  and  granting  all  that  hath  been 
done  by  as  in  this  kind  to  have  been  voluntary) 
vhy  we  do  not  observe  the  same  forwardness 
in  communicating  our  matters  to  you,  the  same 
fatience  in  expecting  your  concurrence  with  us, 
and  the  aame  easiness  of  admitting  your  ha- 
Tangues  and  disputations  among  us,  which  you 
have  heretofore  tasted  at  our  hands,  and  how 
we  are  become  less  friendly  than  we  were !  I 
have  thia  to  say,  there  is  eome  alteration  in  the 
condition,  ef  ajfairt:  so  long  as  we  needed  the 
assistance  of  your  countrymen  in  the  field,  we 
might  have  occasion  to  give  you  meetings  at 
Derby  House,  and  now  and  then  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  it  being  likely  that  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  might  then  have  a  fellow-feeling  with 
us  for  the  wholesomeness  or  perniciousness  of 
yoar  counsels ;  whereas  now,  since  we  are  able, 
bj  Gud'a  blessing,  to  protect  ourselves,  we  may 
sorely,  with  his  holy  direction,  be  sufficient  to 
teach  ourselves  how  to  go  about  our  own  busi- 
aess,  at  least  without  your  tutoring,  who  have 
I        aotbing  in  your  consideration  to  look  upon  but 
either  your  particular  advantage,  or  that  of  the 
Jungdom  whence  you  are ;  and  as  there  is  some 
alteration  in  affairs,  so  there  is  very  much  in 
persona,  I  mean  in  yourselves,  unless,  being  in- 
deed the  aame  at  first  which  now  we  find  you, 
70a  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  appear ;  but, 
'Whether  you  be  changed  or  discovered,  what 
£iiglnhnian  soever  shall  peruse  the  papers  that 
you  have  shot  into  both  jflouses  of  Parliament, 
eopeeiaUy  into  the  House  of  Conunons,  these 
Imat  two  years,  but  would  as  lief  take  advice 
fnaok  the  king  as  from  you  ?    And  if  a  stranger 
■hoold  read  them,  he  would  little  suspect  the 
Iters  for  friends  or  counsellors,  but  for  plead- 
,  for  expostulators,  for  seekers  of  a  quarrel ; 
i  iliat  (which  is  the  most  bitter  weed  in  the 
pot)  in  the  behalf,  not  so  much  of  them  who  did 
employ  you,  aa  of  him  against  whom  you  were 
cmploiyed,  and  against  whom,  if  you  were  Scots- 
nature  would  teach  you  to  employ  your- 


■  By  this  time  /  hope  you  tee  toe  have  greater 
me^  io  Tfpent  that  toe  have  kept  eueh  thorn*  thus 
iomg-  in  omr  eides,  than  to  return  with  the  dog  to  the 
amwu  9emil,  and  with  the  lazy  sow,  scarce  cleansed 

r'  her  former  wallowing,  to  hiemire  ourselves  again. 
bestow  a  little  the  more  ink  upon  this  point, 
becmnse  I  would  prevent  like  claim  hereafter, 
Aaae  ii  left  to  the  liberty  of  this  nation,  next 
*,  tkoy  shall  he  invaded  or  oppressef,  though  they 
ones  call  in  all  their  brethren  of  Scotland  to 
er  aid^  whether  they  will  do  so  any  more  or  no," 
The  bitter  aeventy,  the  supreme  scorn  of 
these  masterly  aentences,  were  long  remember- 
ed end  referred  to.  An  entire  and  perfect  cun- 
lempC  acometh  nicer  phrase.  The  close  of  the 
psper,  ao  remarkable  in  every  way,  illustrates 
vitb  almost  superior  force  the  Republican  fer- 
Toor  of  Marten's  views,  the  various  wit  of  his 
flhistnitiona,  and  the  Republican  plainness  and 
etrength  of  hia  atyle. 


"  Having  gone  through  your  five  argumenta,' 
at  the  end  of  your  dozen  commandments  (so  I 
call  desires  that  must  not  be  slighted  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  guilt  of  violating  engagements, 
and  of  such  dangers  as  may  ensue  thereupon), 
I  observe  one  engine  you  use,  whereon  you  lay 
more  weight  than  upon  all  you  say  besides :  it 
begins  with  a  flourish  of  oratory,  bespeaking  a 
fair  interpretation  of  your  meaning,  though  your 
motion  be  to  take  the  right  eye  out  of  every  one  of 
our  heads ;  then  you  think  to  make  your  desires 
legitimate  with  fathering  them  upon  a  kingdom, 
and  put  us  in  mind  how  well  that  kingdom  bath 
deserved  to  reign  over  this  ;  fur  to  the  ofl^ering 
of  desires,  as  desires,  there  needs  no  merit, 
sure ;  but  since  your  opinion  (that  the  advan- 
tages of  honour  lie  all  on  that  side,  and  that 
obligations  of  this  sort  have  not  been  as  recip- 
rocal between  both  nations  as  those  of  Icaguea 
and  treaties)  will  force  my  pen  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  let  you  know  that  somewhat  may 
be  said,  when  modesty  gives  leave,  on  this  side 
too ;  and  yet  all  the  kindnesses  we  have  received 
from  Scotland  shall,  by  my  consent,  not  only  be 
paid  for,  but  acknowledged  ;  and  I  can  be  con- 
tent to  believe  that  our  neighbours  did  not 
know  how  ill  we  were  till  we  were  almost  past 
cure,  and  therefore  came  slowly  to  us;  that 
they  did  not  know  how  well  we  were  in  a  year 
after  we  had  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  there- 
,  fore  went  slowly  from  us ;  only  I  would  have  it 
confessed  that  the  fire  we  talk  of  was  of  your 
countrymen's  kindling,  began  to  burn  at  your 
house,  to  be  quenched  at  ours,  and  by  our 
hands. 

*'  But  admit  this  nation  had  been  merely 
passive  in  this  war,  and  did  owe  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  the  king's  talons  wholly  to  the  Scots 
nation :  if  the  rescuer  become  a  ravisher,  if 
they  have  protected  their  own  prey,  they  have 
merited  only  from  themselves,  and  have  their 
reward  in  their  own  hands.  What  have  we  got- 
ten by  the  bargain  1  What  have  we  saved  1  What 
have  wc  not  lost  ?  For  if  once  you  come  to  fetch 
away  my  liitertyfrom  me,  I  shall  not  ask  you  what 
other  thing  you  will  leave  me  ;  and  the  liberty  of  a 
people  governed  by  laws  consists  in  living  under 
such  laws  as  themselves,  or  those  whom  thetf  depute 
for  that  purpose,  shall  make  choice  of  To  give 
out  orders  is  the  part  of  a  commander ;  to  give 
laws,  of  a  conqueror ;  although  our  Norman  did 
not  think  fit  so  to  exercise  his  right  of  con- 
quest ;  nay,  our  condition  would  be  lower  and 
more  contemptible  if  we  should  suflTer  you  to 
have  your  will  of  us  in  this  particular,  than  if 
we  had  let  the  king  have  his ;  for, 

**  First,  A  king  is  but  one  master,  and  therefore 
likely  to  sit  lighter  upon  our  shoulders  than  a  whole 
kingdom ;  and  if  he  should  grow  so  heavy  as  can- 
not well  be  borne,  he  may  be  sooner  gotten  of  than 
they.  You  shall  see  a  Monsieur*s  horse  go  very 
proudly  under  a  single  man,  but  to  be  charge  en 
croupe  is  that  which  nature  made  a  mule  for,  if 
nature  made  a  mule  at  all. 

"  Secondly,  The  king  never  pretended  to  the 
framing  and  imposing  of  laws  upon  us,  as  you 
do :  he  would  have  been  content  with  such  a 
negative  voice  therein  as  we  allow  you  in  the 
msucing  of  our  peace  with  hint  Did  we  fight 
rather  than  afford  him  so  much,  though  seem- 
ingly derived  unto  him  from  his  predecessors ; 
and  shall  we  tamely  give  you  more — give  you 
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that  which  your  ancestors  never  yet  durst  ask 
of  ours  ? 

**  Thirdly,  It  had  been  far  more  tolerable  for 
the  kingr  than  for  any  foreign  nation  to  have  a 
share  in  the  making  of  our  laws,  because  he 
was  likely  to  partake,  and  that  largely,  in  the 
benefit  of  them,  if  good ;  in  the  inconveniences, 
if  bad  ;  which  strangers  are  not ;  nay,  contra- 
rily,  it  is  matter  of  envy  and  jealousy  betwixt 
neighbours  to  see  each  other  in  a  flourishing 
estate :  so  as  the  proper  end  of  laws  being  to 
advance  the  people  for  whom  they  are  made  in 
wealth  and  strength  to  the  uttermost,  they  are 
the  most  incompetent  judges  of  those  laws 
in  the  world  whose  interest  it  is  to  hinder 
that  people  from  growing  extremely  rich  or 
strong. 

**  But  what  hath  been  already  said,  and  by  a 
word  or  two  of  close,  it  will,  I  hope,  appear, 
that  the  claim  you  make  to  the  voting  with  us 
in  the  matter  of  our  laws  and  the  conditions 
of  our  peace,  as  a  thing  whereunto  we  should 
be  obliged  by  agreement,  is, 

"  1.  Mistaken  in  matter  of  fact,  there  being 
no  such  engagement  on  either  side. 

**  S.  Unreasonable,  for  the  considerations 
above  mentioned,  and  for  being  destructive  to 
the  very  principles  of  property. 

**  3.  Unequal  (notwithstanding  the  reciproca- 
tion), fnore  than  Cyruses  ekildish  judgment  tcaM, 
in  making  the  little  boy  change  coats  in'/A  the  great 
one^  because  his  teas  long  and  the  other  short ;  for 
cur  coats  are  not  only  Imiger  than  yours,  but  as  Jit 
for  us  that  do  toear  them  as  for  you  that  teould. 

"  4.  Unusual,  there  being  no  precedent  for  it 
that  I  could  ever  read  or  hear  of;  and  yet  there 
have  been  leagues  betwixt  states  of  a  stricter 
union  than  this  betwixt  us,  as  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, ours  only  defensive. 

"  5.  Unsafe,  for  the  keeping  up  of  hedges, 
boundaries,  and  distinctions  (f  mean  real  and 
jurisdictive  ones,  not  personal  and  titulary)  is 
a  surer  way  to  preserve  peace  among  neigh- 
bours than  the  throwing  all  open.  And  if  every 
man  be  not  admitted  wise  enough  to  do  his  own 
business,  whoever  hath  the  longest  sword  will 
quickly  be  the  wisest  man,  and  disinherit  all  his 
neighbours  for  fools. 

"  6.  Impossible  to  be  made  good  to  you,  if  it 
had  been  agreed ;  for  the  Parliament  itself, 
from  whom  you  claim,  hath  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  authority  enough  to  erect  another  au- 
thority equal  to  itself 

**  As  for  your  exhortations  to  piety  and  loy- 
ally, wherewith  you  conclude :  when  you  have 
a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice  to  your  God  and  tribute 
to  your  emperor  (since  the  one  will  not  be 
mocked,  and  the  other  should  not),  you  may  do 
well  to  do  it  of  your  own ;  and  to  remember 

THAT  THE  LATB  UNNATURAL  WAl,  WITH  ALL  THE 
CALAMITIES  THAT  HATE  ENSUED  THEREON,  TOOK 
ITM  KI8E  PROM  UNNATURAL  RNCROACHMBNTS  UPON 
THE  nRVBRAL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES  OF  TWO  NA- 
TIONb,  RESOLVED,  IT  SEEMS,  TO  HOLD  THEIR  OWN 
WITH  THE  HAZARD  OP  A  WAR,  AND  ALL  THB  CA- 
LAMITIES THAT  CAN  ENSUE  THEREON." 

The  result  of  these  exertions  against  the 
Scots  by  Marten  and  his  friends  was  to  estab- 
lish the  irreparable  breach  so  long  desired,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  last  victory  of  the  In- 
dependents. The  four  bills  imbodying  the  con- 
■MnDoa  of  treaty  were  sent  to  the  king  for  his 


assent.*  The  Scots  commiasionera  mriTed  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  exactly  one  day  later  than 
the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  and  with 
much  formality  delivered  to  the  king  a  pioteat 
against  the  bills,  but  with  the  secret  object  of 
pressing  an  illianoe  with  Charlea  that  ahoold 
put  an  end  to  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell,  of 
Vane,  and  their  bitter  assailant  Marten.  Tba 
weak  and  perfidious  king  rejected  the  bills  of 
the  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  instant  signed 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scota,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  renounce  Episcopacy,  and  ac- 
cept the  Covenant  in  solemn  Parliament  of 
both  kingdoms.  By  this  act  he  renoonoed  alao 
forever  the  character  which  has  ao  kmg  and  ao 
idly  been  ascribed  to  him,  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England's  martyr.  They  who  say  he  died  for 
the  Church  of  England  cannot  aay  alao  that  he 
refused  to  set  his  hand  to  the  surrender  of  it. 
After  the  treaty  the  Scou  left  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  prepare  for  war  with  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Parliamentary  oommissionera  re- 
turned to  London  with  that  news  which  Vaoet 
Cromwell,  Marten,  and  Ireton  were  only  wait- 
ing for  to  induce  them  to  begin  their  operations 
at  once  for  changing  the  form  of  government 
of  this  country  from  a  monarchy  into  a  repnUie. 
Marten  drew  up  a  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
ported with  startling  force  by  Ireton  and  Crom- 
well in  a  short  debate  recorded  by  Clement 
Walker.f  The  resolution  declared  ••  that  they 
would  oflTer  no  farther  addresses  or  applieations 
to  the  king ;  that  no  addresses  or  applieationa 
should  be  made  by  any  one  without  leave  of 
the  two  Houses;  and  that  whoerer  contra- 
vened this  order  should  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason."  After  a  violent  apMch  from 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
according  to  Clement  Walker,  Ireton  Tose,  and 
spoke  with  calm  but  fatal  moderation.  He 
said  that  "  the  king  had  denied  that  protectioa 
to  the  people  which  was  the  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  him ;  that  after  long  patience  they 
should  now  at  last  show  themaelvea  resolnte ; 
that  they  should  not  desert  the  brave  men  who 
had  fought  for  them  beyond  the  poaaibility  of 
retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would  never 
forsake  the  Parliament  unless  the  Parliament 
first  forsook  them."  After  some  ftrther  de- 
bate, Walker  adds,  **  Cromwell  brought  up  the 
rear."  It  was  time,  he  said,  to  answer  the 
public  expectation,  that  they  were  able  and  re- 
solved to  govern  and  defend  the  kingdom  by 

*  Clmraadim  bM  altofetUr  mitrtpranaMd  Cte  BSfbara  if 
these  bilb,  and  directly  And  uneqaivoeally  fdnfieil  the  de- 
■criptjon  of  the  last  two  of  theai.— See  Godwia^  Hielaty  af 
the  ConiBOQwealth,  ii ,  474,  sole. 

t  Hilt,  of  Independency,  p.  70.  Walkei^  Meews  is 
bume  out  by  thie  very  itrikinf  puesfe  of  n  naphlet  faf 
May  on  the  **  Origin  and  Proffreae  of  the  Seeood  Civil  War.^ 
Iti8tobeibnadiBMaatf«'a8electTnet8,vaLi.,iae.  ■'0« 
the  third  of  Janaary,  the  Uoaae  of  Cowmniw  delialad  af  tkia 
denial  of  the  king:  the  diepnte  waa  aharpi  veheneat,  waA 
high  abont  the  atate  and  fOTeminent  of  the  Comaanwenllh ; 
and  many  plain  ipeechee  awde  of  the  kiag^  ehetiMla  avane- 
neaa,  and  the  pM|>le*k  too  long  patieaoe.  U  wm  thmn  aP 
ftmed  that  the  king,  by  hia  denial,  had  denied  hia  pnleo* 
tion  to  the  people  ctf  England,  for  which  only  aobjeotfoa  m 
doe  fron  them  ;  that,  one  being  taken  away,  the  ether  faHs 
to  the  gnmiid ;  that  it  ia  vary  najaat  and  ahaard  that  iha 
Parliament  (baring  ao  often  tried  the  kuif'a  aftctiaaB) 
■hoold  now  betray  tii  an  im|JacabIe  eaeay  both  thaaiailiea 
and  all  thoee  frienda  who,  in  a  moot  |nat  caaae,  had  valiaatlj 
adventarad  their  Uvea  and  fiaitnaea ;  that  aoChing  waa  aaw 
left  for  them  to  do  bat  to  take  care  for  tke  aafety  af  thaai* 
eelves  and  their  frieada,  and  aettle  the  Commonwealth  (maos 
otherwiae  it  could  nut  be)  withont  the  king. 
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tbeir  own  power,  and  teach  the  people  that 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  a  man  whose 
heart  God  hardened  in  obstinacy.    **  Do  not," 
he  concluded,  **  let  the  army  think  themselves 
betrayed  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irrecon- 
dlabte  enemy,  whom  they  have  subdued  for 
yoar  sake,  from  whom  they  ahonld  meet  re- 
venge and  justice ;  do  not  drive  them  to  de- 
spair, lest  they  seek  safety  by  other  means 
than  adhering  to  you,  who  will  not  stick  to 
yourselves ;  and  {laying  ku  hand  on  ku  sword) 
how  destructive  such  a  resolution  in  them  would 
be  to  yoQ  all,  I  tremble  to  think,  and  leave  you 
lo  jodge."    A  division  after  this  debate,  in- 
volving the  principle  of  the  resolution,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  141  to  92,  and  estab- 
hshed  beyond  question  the  power  of  the  Inde- 
pendent or  (now)  Republican  party.  The  Lords, 
after  two  days'  delay,  concurred  with  the  Com- 
sMms,  and  a  deckiration  from  the  Republican 
offieere  attMted  with  opportune  force  the  gal- 
hat  devotion  of  the  army.    Charles's  last  rea- 
sonable chance  had  now  disappeared  forever ! 
In  aU  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  him 
Marten  acted  a  foremost  and  distinguished  part. 
Kelying  on  the  good  faith  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
at  this  time  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  he 
assisted  him  to  the  utmost,  in  common  with 
the  other  Republicans,  in  strengthening  the 
civil  inllnences  and  power  of  the  army.    Sup- 
posing Cromwell  to  have  already  formed  to 
himaelf  his  secret  projects  of  ambition,  it  must 
■evertheless  be  admitted  that  the  measures  in 
which  Vane  and  Marten  now  co-operated  with 
him  were  not  such  as  seemed  likely  to  conduce 
to  a  scheme  of  personal  usurpation.    These 
measarea  bad  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  the  determined  and  fierce  hostility  of  two 
(Teat  parties,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Royal- 
ists (still  strong  even  in  their  defeat,  because 
the  known  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  English  people  in  favour  of  a 
monarchical  executive  secretly  sustained  some 
of  tho  weakest  points  of  their  cause);  and 
Tane  and  Marten  could  scarcely  have  supposed 
that  in  promoting  the  organization  of  an  armed 
and  enthnsiastic  democracy  with  a  view  to  sur- 
mount these  potent  obstacles,  they  were  not 
dmng    eveiything   within   their   then  limited 
meana  to  advance  the  cherished  project  of  a 
pure    xepublic.     But  this  question,  so  far  as 
Vane  ia  concerned  in  it,  has  already  been  dis- 
eusaed.  Marten*s  belief  in  Crom  weirs  sincerity 
lasted  longer  than  Vane*s,  not  less,  perhaps, 
becanaa  of  a  less  subtle  and  more  relying  tem- 
per, than  that  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  more  mixed  up  with  the 
absolate  personal  interests  of  that  great  body. 
When  Fairfax  began  hia  ominous  advance 
upon  London,  alter  the  famous  rendezvous  at 
Newmarket,  Marten  joined  him  in  his  capacity 
as  ookuiel,  and  was  understood  not  only  to  have 
taken  an  active  share  in  the  various  consulta- 
taona  of  the  officers,  but  to  have  assisted  Ireton 
jo  bis  fiunoos  papera  and  representations  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the 
anny.    Let  those  who  imagine  such  conduct 
lo  have  directly  favoured  the  subsequent  es- 
ent  of  military  despotism  first  under- 
I  what  these  representations  were.    "  We 
are  not,"  aaya  the  preamble  of  one  of  them, 
<"  a  mercenary  army,  hired  to  serve  any  arbi- 


trary power  of  state,  but  called  forth  and  con- 
jured by  the  several  declarations  of  Parliament 
to  the  defence  of  our  own  and  the  people*s  just 
rights  and  liberties ;  and  so  we  took  up  arms 
in  judgment  and  conscience  to  those  ends,  and 
are  resolved — according  to  your  first  just  de- 
sires and  declarations,  and  such  principles  as 
'we  have  received  from  your  frequent  informa- 
tions and  our  own  common  sense  concerning 
these  our  fundamental  rights  and  liberties — to 
assert  and  vindicate  them  against  all  arbitrary 
power,  violence,  and  oppression,  and  all  par- 
ticular interests  and  parties  whatsoever."  This 
consideration  should,  indeed,  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  pronouncing  upon  the  events  of  this 
memorable  crisis.  When  these  men  saw  that 
all  they  had  fought  and  bled  for  in  fields  where 
their  courage  and  genius  for  command  had  re- 
vived memories  of  the  men  of  Cressy  and 
of  Poictiers — when  they  saw  the  dearly-won 
liberty  at  last  within  their  grasp,  endangered 
by  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  views  of  the 
Presbyterians,  they  merely  stepped  out  of  the 
ranks  wherein  they  had  not  fought  for  hire,  but 
for  the  interests  of  their  children  and  their 
homes,  and,  as  citizens,  threw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  parties,  with  a  demand  that 
those  interests  might  not  be  sacrificed  again  to 
the  predominance  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  no 
matter  what  the  form  they  might  assume. 

A  subsequent  passage  in  the  paper  already 
quoted  will  illustrate  farther  the  exact  symp^ 
thy  of  Marten  and  the  officers,  up  to  this  penod 
and  beyond  it,  with  the  views  of  Vane  and 
with  the  purest  doctrines  of  popular  govern- 
ment. "  And  because,"  they  said.  **  the  present 
distribution  of  elections  for  Pariiament  men^ 
bers  is  so  very  unequal,  and  the  multitude  of 
burgesses  for  decayed  or  inconsiderable  towna 
(whose  interest  in  the  kingdom  would  in  many 
not  exceed,  or  in  others  not  equal,  ordinary 
villages)  doth  give  too  much  and  too  evident 
opportunity  for  men  of  power  to  frame  parties 
in  Parliament  to  serve  particular  interests,  and 
thereby  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is 
not  80  minded,  or  not  so  equally  provided  for, 
we  therefore  farther  desire,  That  some  pro- 
vision may  be  now  made  for  such  distribution 
of  elections  for  future  Parliaments  as  may 
stand  with  some  rule  of  equality  or  proportion, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  render  the  Parliament  a 
more  equal  representative  of  the  whole  ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  all  counties,  or  divisions  and 
parts  of  the  kingdom  (involving  inconsiderable 
towns),  may  have  a  number  of  Parliament-men 
allowed  to  their  choice  proportionably  to  the 
respective  rates  they  bear  in  the  common 
charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  to 
have  more,  or  some  other  such  like  rule.  And 
thus  a  firm  foundation  being  laid,  in  the  author- 
ity and  constitution  of  Parliaments,  for  the 
hopes  at  least  of  common  and  equal  right  and 
freedom  to  ourselves  and  all  the  freeborn  peo- 
ple of  this  land,  we  shall,  for  our  parts,  freely 
and  cheerfully  commit  our  stock  or  share  of 
interest  in  this  kingdom  into  this  common  bot- 
tom of  Parliaments ;  and  though  it  may,  for 
our  particulars,  go  ill  with  us  in  one  voyage, 
yet  we  shall  thus  hope,  if  right  be  with  us,  to 
fare  better  in  another."  Two  centuries  were 
allowed  to  pass,  and  $l  new  settlement  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  crown  was  sufli'red  U)  be 
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made,  before  the  simple,  wise,  and  manly 
claims  of  these  Republican  officers,  headed  by 
the  mild  and  modest  Fairfax,  the  resolute 
Cromwell,  the  pure  and  lofty- minded  Ireton, 
the  witty,  light-hearted,  and  so-called  mercurial 
Harry  Marten,  were  conceded  to  the  English 
people ! 

Some  months  after  the  date  of  this  repre- 
sentation from  the  army,  when  the  Presby- 
terians, assisted  by  some  disturbances  among 
the  people,  and  certain  desperate  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  the  Cavaliers,  had 
rallied  once  again  and  held  momentary  sway  in 
the  capital,  another  and  a  final  body  of  "  pro- 
posals*' was  issued  from  the  council  of  officers. 
It  had  been  prepared  by  Ireton  and  Marten. 
Its  sincerity  has  been  doubted  by  shrewd  and 
well-judging  writers,  on  the  ground  that  these 
men  were  too  stanch  Republicans  to  entertain 
seriously  any  project  that  should  have  for  its 
basis  the  restoration  of  the  king.  This  reason, 
however,  is  scarcely  admissible.  Undoubtedly 
Ireton  and  Marten  were  stanchcst  Republi- 
cans ;  Republicans  in  theory  no  less  than  prac- 
tically convinced  K^pablicans  ;  Republicans 
because  they  held,  with  the  better  spirits  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  man  in  civil  subjection 
to  his  fellow-man  is  incapable  of  being  all  that 
man  in  the  abstract  is  qualified  to  be  ;  and  Re- 
publicans also,  because  of  their  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  utter  insincerity,  falsehood,  and 
perfidy  of  the  present  monarch;  but  yet,  ad- 
mitting all  this,  it  should  not  have  withheld 
them  from  negotiating,  under  the  present  dis- 
tracted circumstances  of  tin;  kingdom,  a  certain 
and  immediate  purchase  of  lil^rty  and  good 
government,  on  behalf  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  form  and  the  name  they 
loved.  And  this  was  what  they  did  in  drawing 
up  these  memorable  proposals.  They  imbodied 
under  them  the  immortal  design  of  what  has 
been  called  in  modern  days,  *'  a  monarchy  sur- 
rounded with  Republican  institutions,"  or  what 
Montesquieu  would  have  better  called  "a  re- 
public in  disguise." 

Had  Charles  accepted  these  proposals,  and 
with  sincerity  redeemed  them,  his  throne  and 
his  life  would  have  been  saved.  He  rejected 
them  with  infatuated  scorn,*  and  both  were 
lost.  He  placed  secret  reliance  still  upon  the 
divisions  in  the  city  and  the  Parliament,  and, 
clinging  to  his  detested  fondness  for  intrigue, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  worst  fate  that  await- 
ed him. 

Some  extracts  from  these  proposals  will 
startle  the  reader.  They  present  a  system  of 
civil  and  religious  reform  so  entire  and  perfect, 
and  condense,  in  a  series  of  compact  proposals, 


*  S«e  Menoin  of  Sir  John  Berkeley  in  Maeere's  Select 
Tracts,  i.,  p.  S60-360.  Mr.  Ilallam  most  juitly  reioarks  of 
the  general  character  of  the  pniposal,  that  '*  the  tertni  were 
iarelj  aa  d^ood  aa  Charles  had  any  reason  to  hone.  The  se- 
verities afainst  his  party  wera  mitigated.  Tm  graA  ob- 
■tades  to  all  accommodatioD,  the  Covenant  and  Presbyterian 
•atablishment,  ware  at  once  removed  ;  or,  if  some  difficulty 
night  occur  as  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  actual 
a  of  benefices  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  it  seemed 


t  absolutely  insuperable  ;  for  the  changes  projected  in  the 
eoBStitalion  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  necessarily  inju- 
rioas  to  the  monarchy.    That  Parliament  shall  not  be  dis- 


■irived  until  it  had  sat  a  certain  time,  was  so  salutary  a  pn*- 

Tiaion  that  the  triennial  art  was  hardly  complete  without  it. 

Il  ia,  however,  probable,  from  the  kiufrs  cilrdme  teuaciiins- 

._  aaaarf  his  prerogative,  that  those  were  the  nmditittiis  that 

■B|Aud  it  Boat  dificult  to  endure.**— C'oaj/.  Hist.  i.  £S6 


such  a  mass  of  philosophical  legislation,  ai>, 

after  a  two  centuries*  march  of  intellect  over 

the  English  nation,  her  liberal  ministers  and 

representatives  are  still  only  struggling  to  at- 

^  tain  to.     In  the  very  Parliament  which  now 

sits  at  Westminster,  the  same  propositions  are 

actually  under  discussion  which  formed  the 

major  part  of  these  proposals  from  the  council 

of  officers  drawn  up  by  Ireton  and  Marten,  and 

laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 

;  at  the  close  of  1649  by  the  younger  Vane  !* 

I     The  paper  opens  with  a  stipulation  that  the 

j  "  things  hereaAer  proposed,'*  having  been  pro- 

{ vided  for  by  the  lA)ng  Parliament,  that  famous 

I  as8embl>  should  be  dissolved  **  within  a  year 

at  most."    A  plan  for  reform  in  the  repreaent- 

!  ation  is  then  propounded  thus : 

1.  **  That  Parliaments  may  biennially  be  call* 
ed,  and  meet  at  a  certain  day,  with  such  pro- 
I  visions  for  the  certainty  thereof  as  in  the  late 
I  act  was  made  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and 
what  farther  or  other  provision  shall  be  found 
I  needful  by  the  Parliament  to  reduce  it  to  more 
I  certainty ;  and  upon  the  passing  of  this,  the  said 
act  for  triennial  Parliaments  to  be  repealed. 
I     2.  *'  Each  biennial  Parliament  io  sit  one  kun- 
1  dred  and  twenty  days  certain,  unless  adjourned  or 
dissoUed  sooner  by  their  own  consent ;  afterward 
I  to  be  adjournable  or  dissolvable  by  the  king : 
and  no  Parliament  to  sit  past  two  hundred  and 
forty  days  from  their  first  meeting,  or  some 
I  other  limited  number  of  days  now  to  be  agreed 
I  on  ;  upon  the  expiration  whereof,  each  Parlia- 
I  mcnt  to  dissolve  of  course,  if  not  otherwise  dis- 
solved sooner. 

3.  *'  The  king,  upon  advice  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  the  intervals  betwixt  biennial  Parlia- 
ments, to  call  a  Parliament  extraordinary,  pro- 
vided it  meet  above  seventy  days  before  the 
next  biennial  day,  and  be  dissolved  at  least 
sixty  days  before  the  same,  so  as  the  course 
i  of  biennial  elections  may  never  be  interrupted. 
!     4.  "  That  this  Parliament  and  each  succeed- 
ing biennial  Parliament,  at  or  before  adjourn- 
ment or  dissolution  thereof,  may  appoinl  com- 
mittees  to  continue  during  the  interval,  for  such 
purposes  as  are,  in  any  of  these  proposals,  re- 
.  ferred  to  such  committees. 

5.  "  That  the  elections  of  the  Commons  for 
'  succeeding  Parliaments  may  be  distributed  to 
{ all  counties,  or  other  parts  or  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  according  to  some  rule  of  equality  or 
proportion,  so  as  sdl  counties  may  have  a  num- 
ber of  Parliament  members  allowed  to  their 
choice  proportionable  to  the  respective  ratea 
they  bear  in  the  common  charges  and  burdens 
of  the  kingdom,  or,  according  to  some  other 
jrule  of  equality  or  proportion,  to  render  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  near  as  may  be,  an 
equal  representative  of  the  whole ;  and  in  order 
thereunto,  that  a  present  consideration  be  had 
to  take  off  the  elections  for  burgesses  for  poor, 
decayed,  or  inconsiderable  towns,  and  to  gWe 
some  present  addition  to  the  number  of  Parlia- 
ment members  for  great  counties  that  have  now 
;  less  than  their  due  proportion,  to  bring  all,  at 
I  present  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such  a  mle  of 
proportion  as  aforesaid. 

I  6.  <*  That  effectual  profrision  be  made  for  fuhnrt 
!  freedom  of  elections  and  certainty  of  due  retumt. 
'     7.  •'  That  the  House  of  Commons  alone  have 

\"  *  "Pitfl.  iiist.,  rvi.,  llOi 
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the  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  sri  d(iwn  far- 
ther orders  and  rules  for  the  ends  expressed  in 
the  two  last  preceding  articles,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  election  of  members  of  that  House  to  more 
and  more  perfection  of  equality  in  the  distri- 
bution, freedom  in  the  election,  order  in  the 
proceeding  thereto,  and  certainty  in  the  re- 
turns ;  which  ordeni  and  rules,  in  that  case,  to 
be  as  laws. 

S.  "  That  there  be  a  liberty  for  entertaining 
dissents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  pro- 
vision that  no  member  be  censurable  for  aught 
nid  or  Toted  in  the  House,  farther  than  to  ex- 
elusion  from  that  trust,  and  that  only  by  the 
judgment  of  the  House  itself" 

In  the  succeeding  passages  it  is  proposed 
that  the  judicial  power  of  both  Houses  should 
be  strictly  limited  and  defined,  and  that  the  for- 
mation and  attributes  of  grand  juries,  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  the  sheriffs  should  be  better  and 
more  justly  regulated.  How  little  modern  re- 
formers have  discovered !  how  much  less  they 
have  achieved ! 

9.  *•  That  the  judicial  power,  or  potter  of  final 
judgment  in  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  their 

yncer  of  ezpositum  and  application  of  lav,  without 
farther  ^fjfeal,  may  be  cleared ;  and  that  no 
officer  or  justice,  mini.Hter  of  state,  or  other 
person  adjudged  by  them,  may  be  capable  of 
proiectiuo  or  pardon  from  the  king  without 
their  advice  and  consent. 

10.  "  That  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England  may  be  cleared  and  vindicated 
as  to  a  due  exemption  from  any  judgment,  trial, 
or  other  proceeding  against  them  by  the  House 
of  Peers,  without  the  concurring  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  as  also  from  any  other 
judgment,  sentence,  or  proceeding  against  them 
other  than  by  their  equals,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land. 

11.'*  The  same  act  to  provide  thai  grand-jury- 
VMflt  maf  be  chosen  by  and  far  several  parts  or  at- 
ritimts  of  each  county  respectively,  in  some  equal 
«ray,  and  not  remain^  as  now,  at  the  discretion  of 
««  under-shaiff,  to  be  put  on  or  off\  and  that  such 
^snd-JuiymeH  for  their  respective  counties  may^  at 
each  masize^  present  the  names  of  persons  to  be 
vmMde  juatiees  of  peace,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
€imn£ry  kath  need  for  any  to  be  added  to  the  com- 
witMsian ;  and  at  the  summer  assize  to  prtKnit  the 
MMfmeM  of  three  persons,  out  ofvhom  the  king  may 
friek  erne  to  be  sheriff  for  the  next  year.'' 

This  most  masterly  evidence  of  statesman- 
like genius  stipulates  next,  that  the  king's 
power  over  the  militia  be  subject  to  the  advice 
of  Pailianoent,  and  a  council  for  ten  years ;  that 
the  disqualifications  for  civil  privilege,  and  com- 
positions for  estates  incurred  by  delinquents 
(adherents  to  the  royal  standard),  should  be 
settled  by  a  mitigated  scale  of  remarkable  mod- 
eration  and  magnanimity ;  and  that  for  the  lib- 
erty, security,  iMppiness,  and  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, there  should  be  passed  acts  respectively 
of  coofirmation,  indemnity,  and  oblivion.  Then 
csme  the  following  noble  conditions : 

*■  An  act  to  be  passed  to  take  away  all  co- 
creiTe  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of 
bish<»ps,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
whatsoever,  extending  to  any  civil  penalties 
upon  any  i  and  to  repeal  all  laws  whereby  the 
ciTil  Diagistracy  hath  been  or  is  bound,  upon  any 
ecclesiastical  censore,  to  proceed,  ex  ogidot  unto 

AAA 


'  any  civil  penalties  against  any  persons  so  cen- 
surpil. 

**  That  thrro  bo  a  repeal  of  all  arts  or  clauses 

in  any  act  enjoining  thr  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 

:  mon  Prayer,  and  im(>osing  any  penalties  for 

■  neglect  thereof ;  as  also  of  all  acts,  or  clauses 

in  any  act,  im|M)sing  any  penalty  for  not  coming 

to  church,  or  for  meetings  elsewhere  for  prayer 

or  other  religious  duties,  exercises,  or  oidinan- 

ces  ;  and  some  other  provision  to  be  made  for  die* 

:  covering  of  Papists  and  Popish  recusants,  and  for 

disabling  of  them,  and  of  all  Jesuits  or  priests,  from 

•  disturbing  the  state.'' 

'      In  other  words,  that  tests,  and  penalties,  and 
.  obligations  of  force  upon  the  conscience  were 
not  the  means.    It  is  a  pity  that  this  valuable 
discovery  in  morals  and  in  legislation  is  so 
grievously  wanting  of  universal  application, 
!  even  now !    The  next  propositions  are  these : 
I      '*  That  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  be  not  en* 
forced  upon  any,  nor  any  penalties  imposed  upoa 
the  refusers,  whereby  men  might  be  constrain- 
ed to  take  it  against  their  judgments  or  con- 
sciences ;  but  all  orders  or  ordinancos  tending 
to  that  purpose  to  be  repealed. 

"  That  (the  things  here  before  proposed  be- 
'  ing  provided  for  settling  and  securing  the  rights, 
liberties,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom)  his 
majesty's  person,  his  queen,  and  royal  issue, 
may  be  restored  to  a  condition  of  safety,  hon- 
j  our,  and  freedom  in  this  nation,  without  dimi- 
nution to  their  personal  rights,  or  farther  limi- 
j  tation  to  the  exercise  of  the  legal  power  than 
according  to  the  particulars  aforegoing  " 

A  supplement  of  residuary  matters  followed, 
I  which  it  was  desired  no  time  should  be  lost  by 
i  the  Parliament  in  despatch  of.  since  they  would 
.  tend,  *'  in  a  si>ecial  manner,  to  the  welfare,  ease, 
.  and  just  satisfaction  of  the  kingdom.'*    Some 
I  of  these  are  striking  to  tlie  last  degree  in  their 
application  to  the  present  day,  to  its  wants  and 
claims.    They  begin  by  demanding  "  that  the 
just  and  necessary  liberty  of  the  people  to  rep- 
'  resent  their  grievances  and  desires  by  way  of 
;  petition  may  be  cleared  and  vindicated,"  and 
;  that,  *'  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  the  common 
grievances  of  the  people  may  be  speedily  con- 
-  sidered  of  and  effectually  redressed.*'    Several 
I  arc  thus  particularized,  and  the  majority  of 
them  still  wait  redress!    They  ask,  for  in- 
stance, that  ^'the  excise  may  be  taken  off  from 
such  commodities  whereon  the  poor  people  of  tht 
land  do  ordinarily  live,  and  a  certain  time  to  bo 
limited  for  takmg  off  the  whole."    They  de- 
mand that  **  the  oppressions  and  encroachments 
of  forest  laws  may  be  prevented  for  the  future," 
and  that  "a//  monopolies,old  or  new,  and  restrainta 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  taken  off.''    They  stip- 
ulate next  that  <*  a  course  may  be  taken,  and 
commissioners  appointed,  to  remedy  and  rectify 
the  inequality  of  rates,  being  upon  several  coun- 
ties, and  several  parts  of  each  county,  in  re- 
spect of  others,  and  to  settle  the  proportions 
for  land-rates  to  more  equality  througtiout  the 
kingdom ;    in  order  to  which,  we  shall  offer 
some  farther  particulars,  which  we  hope  may 
be  useful."    And  they  require,  in  words  of  sad 
and  significant  import  at  this  time,  that  "the 
present  unequal,  troubleseme,  and  contentious  way 
.  of  ministers'  maintenance  by  tithes  be  considered 
i  of,  and  some  remedy  applied."    They  proceed  to 
I  claim,  afterward,  that  simple  reform  of  the  law 
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in  ordinary  processes,  which  is  wanted  still,  in 
asking  that  **  the  rules  and  course  of  law,  and 
the  officers  of  it,  may  be  so  reduced  and  reform- 
ed, c«  that  all  auiU  and  questions  of  right  may  he 
more  clear  and  certain  in  the  issues,  and  not  so  te- 
dious nor  chargeable  in  the  proeecdings  as  now ; 
in  order  to  which,  we  shall  offer  some  farther 
particulars  hereafter." 

I  transcribe  the  demand  which  follows  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment,  of  regret, 
and  shame.    "WEat  miseries — miseries  more 
frightful,  because  hidden  from  the  universal 
gaze,  and  borne  in  secrecy  and  silence— have 
since  flowed  from  the  injustice  for  which  this 
demand  suggested  a  simple  and  effectual  rem- 
edy—that very  remedy  which  is  at  this  moment, 
with  a  melancholy  ana  almost  hopeless  earnest- 
ness, prayed  for  by  the  thousands  of  heart- 
broken men  who  are  the  last  victims  to  that  ac- 
cursed principle  of  the  infamy  of  poverty  which 
is  here  condemned  by  the  statesmen  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  which,  with  the  passage 
of  two  hundred  years,  has  not  yet  ceased  its 
disgrace  and  reproach  to  the  English  character 
and  name.    Tlicy  require  "  that  prisoners  for 
debt,  or  other  debtors,  who  have  estates  to  dis- 
charge them,  may  not,  by  embracing  imprisonment 
or  any  other  tpays,  have  advantage  to  defraud  their 
creditors,  but  that  the  estates  of  all  men  may 
be  some  way  made  liable  to  their  debts  (as  well  j 
as  tradesmen  are  by  commissions  of  bankrupt),  | 
whether  they  be  imprisoned  for  it  or  not ;  and  j 
that  such  prisoners  for  debt,  who  have  not  where-  j 
tDilh  to  pay,  or  at  least  do  yield  up  what  they  have  , 
to  their  creditors,  may  be  freed  from  imprisotiment,  | 
or  some  way  provided  for,  so  as  neither  they  nor , 
their  families  may  perish  by  their  imprisonments.**  j 
The  stipulations  which  succeed  arc  dictated  by  ^ 
the  same  noble  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity. 
<*  Some  provisions  to  be  made  that  none  may 
be  compelled,  by  penalties  or  otherwise,  to  an- ' 
swer  unto  questions  tending  to  the  accusing  of. 
themselves  or  their  nearest  relations  in  crimi-  > 
nal  causes,  and  no  man's  life  to  be  taken  away  I 
nnder  two  witnesses.    That  consideration  may  | 
be  had  of  all  statutes,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 1 
toms  of  corporations,  imposing  any  oaths,  either , 
to  repeal,  or  else  to  qualify  and  provide  against , 
the  same,  so  far  as  they  may  extend  or  be  con- , 
atrued  to  the  molestation  or  ensnaring  of  reli- 
gious and  peaceable  people  merely  for  noncon- 
formity in  religion." 

Such  were  the  views  and  sentiments,  and 
such  the  genius  for  government,  of  the  men  who 
now  (to  resume  the  narrative),  upon  another: 
temporary  ascendency  of  the   Presbyterians  \ 
after  the  vote  of  non-addresses — upon  seeing 
the  former  solemn  resolution  of  the  House' 
mocked  by  the  commencement  of  another  per- 1 
sonal  treaty  with  the  king— upon  a  melancholy  j 
conviction  of  the  absolute  insincerity  and  in- 1 
▼eterate  perfidy  of  Charles's  friends,  prepared  | 
themselves  for  the  last  decisive  steps  that  | 
should  overthrow  the  English  monarchy.    Fair- 
fax and  his  officers,  in  a  body,  presented  a  re- 1 
monstrance  to  tbe  House,  calling  for  the  im- 1 
mediate  breaking  up  of  the  treaty,  and  forms- , 
tice  on  the  king  as  the  "  capital  source  of*^  all 
grievances."*    At  about  the  same  instant  they , 
■eized  once  more  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
^'Colonel  Harry  Marten,"  Rushworth  tells  us,t  i 
,vii.,liSl.   Pul.Hut.,XTi.       t  VoL  Tii.,  196».  I 


••  went  hence  to  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell.^ 
He  left  Ix)ndon  suddenly  and  joined  that  leader, 
still  engaged  against  the  Scots.  His  parpose, 
no  doubt,  was  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the 
menacing  attitude  taken  by  the  Presbyterians. 
After  some  days'  absence,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don as  suddenly  as  he  had  quitted  it. 

The  PresbjTterians  had  been  warding  ofT  the 
army  remonstrance  by  successive  adjourn- 
ments. The  remonstrance  was  now  foUowpd 
up  by  the  more  startling  annoancement  of  the 
resolve  of  the  army  "  to  purge  the  House,"  since 
by  that  means  only  they  could  stop  the  treaty. 
The  Presbyterians,  plucking  up  an  unwonted 
courage  on  the  eve  of  their  last  defeat,  at  once 
determined,  by  a  division  of  133  to  102,togo 
into  discussion  of  the  treaty.  In  this  discnssiiio 
Vane  was  defeated  on  his  famous  motion  for  a 
return  to  the  vote  of  non-addresaes,  after  a 
speech  in  which  he  stated  the  question  open^ 
as  between  a  monarchy  and  a  repablic,  by  a  di- 
vision of  140  to  104.  There  had  been,  aoooid- 
ing  to  Prynne,  upward  of  340  members  present 
during  this  discussion  ;  but  many,  from  age  and 
infirmity,  had  been  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of 
sitting  through  the  whole  day  and  night  till  nine 
next  morning,  the  period  of  the  duration  of  tbe 
adjourned  debate. 

Next  morning  (the  army  having  advanced 
meanwhile  from  Windsor  upon  Ixindon)  tbe 
city  guard  was  withdrawn  from  Westminster 
by  its  commander  Skippon,  and  the  posts  were 
occupied  by  three  regiments  under  the  com 
mand  of  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Colonel  Hewsoo, 
and  Colonel  Pride.  The  latter  officer,  with  a 
list  in  his  hand,  took  his  station  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  members 
entered  and  were  identified  by  the  dooriceeper 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  who  stood  near  Pride 
for  the  purpose,  arrested  in  succession,  and 
during  a  period  of  three  days,  the  Ptesbyterian 
majority,  in  all  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  several  of  whom  were  afterward  na- 
conditionally  restored.  The  little  that  need  be 
urged  respecting  this  measure  has  been  glaneei 
at  in  the  Life  of  Vane.  That  great  statesmas 
at  once  withdrew  from  a  scene  in  which  sock 
an  outrage  on  the  foundation  of  all  that  hal 
been  done  for  the  past  seven  years  of  war.  ani 
of  all  that  he  yet  hoped  to  do  for  tbe  people— 
a  popular  and  representative  body — bad  become 
fatally  necessary  in  the  views  of  those  wtth 
whom  he  had  heretofore  acted.  It  is  probabia 
he  at  once  saw  the  mischievous  purposes  such 
a  precedent  might  suggest  in  the  breast  of  Crom- 
well—a  thought  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  occurred  to  any  of  the  other  trusted  leaden 
of  the  Independents.  Marten*s  faith  in  Cron- 
well  was  certainly  still  undisturbed. 

Cromwell  arrived  in  London  the  second  dif 
after  the  purge;  and  it  was  Henry  Marten, 
who,  having  entered  the  House  of  Commoos 
with  him  that  day,  "  arm  in  arm,"  afterward 
rose  from  his  place  and  moved  that  the  speaker 
should  return  him  thanks  for  his  great  and 
eminent  services  performed  in  the  conne  of 
the  campaign.*  This  was  done  with  acclama- 
tion ;  and  the  day  after,  the  two  Houses  ad- 
journed to  the  ISth  of  the  then  month,  Deoea- 
ber,J64g-9^ 
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Several  mcelings  of  ihc  conncil  of  the  army 
took  place  in  the  interval  of  this  adjournment, 
at  which  the  treatment  of  the  king  was  of  course 
Warmly  debated.  "  At  this  consultation  of  the 
first  commanders  in  the  army,"  says  a  Royalist 
writer,  **  Marten,  as  a  colonel,  attended,  and 
he  cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  them  *  they 
should  serve  his  majesty  as  the  English  did  his 
Scotch  grandmother — cut  off  his  head.*  This 
horrid  advice  was  adopted,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  dispose  of  everything  for  the  completion  of 
the  viUany.**  This  must  be  taken  with  allow- 
ance ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  the 
first  to  utter  openly,  at  this  great  crisis,  as  he 
had  done  on  occasions  less  important,  the 
thoughts  that  lay  lurking  in  the  breasts  of  the 
majority  of  his  associates. 

The  first  step  against  the  life  of  the  king  at- 
tempted in  the  House  of  Commons  was  taken 
on  the  23d  of  December,  when,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  army  that 
**  justice  should  be  done  upon  delinquents," 
Charles  the  First  was  mentioned  by  name  as  the 
capital  delinquent,  and  a  committee  of  thirty- 
eight  appointed  to  prepare  charges  against 
him.  The  most  prominent  members  of  this 
committee  were  Henry  Marten  and  Thomas 
Scot,  the  latter  a  man  of  genius  and  courage, 
variously  accomplished,  a  masterly  orator,  and 
an  ardent  Republican.  Widdrington  and  White- 
locke,  the  keepers  of  the  seal,  were  also  on  the 
committee,  but  on  being  sent  for  on  the  second 
or  third  day  of  its  deliberations,  they  **  went 
out  of  town  together,  that  they  might  have  no 
concern  in  the  business."  * 

Another  anecdote  of  Marten*s  share  in  these 
deliberations  rests  also  on  Royalist  authority. 
A  witness  (Sir  Purbeck  Temple)  swore  against 
him  on  his  trial  that  he  overheard  from  a  place 
of  concealment  one  of  the  consultations  prc- 
Tious  to  the  king's  trial,  at  which  Cromwell 
and  Marten,  and  many  others,  were  present,  in 
the  course  of  which  much  doubt  and  anxiety 
were  expressed ;  and  he  overheard  Cromwell 
ask  the  others,  *<  *  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve 
here  what  answer  wc  shall  give  the  king  when 
he  comes  before  us ;  for  the  first  question  that 
he  wiU  ask  us  will  be,  By  what  authority  and 
commission  do  we  try  him!*  to  which  none 
answered  presently ;  then,  after  a  little  space, 
Henry  Marten,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  rose  up 
and  said,  '  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  and 
Parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  England,*  which  none  contradicted." 

Charles  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  Windsor, 
and  on  the  28th  received  an  ominous  order 
from  the  council  of  war  that  he  should  no 
longer  be  served  by  cupbearer  or  carver  on 
bended  knee,  and  that  the  other  ceremonials 
of  regal  state  had  been  ordered  to  be  discon- 
tiDoed.  The  end  was  now  in  view,  and  Charles 
nrepared  to  meet  it  with  becoming  firmness. 
The  last  scene  of  all,  once  bounded  with  hope- 
lessness, is  no  longer  a  difficult  scene  to  act ; 
and  flrom  this  instant,  in  the  heroic  sufl^rings 
of  the  man,  we  are  only  too  much  inclined  to 
forget  the  part  he  had  played  as  king.  "Is 
there  anything  more  contemptible,"  he  asked 
of  his  faithful  Herbert,  **  than  a  despised 
prince  1"    But  over  that  character  he  threw  a 
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pathetic  lustre,  which  we  seek  for  in  vain 
throughout  his  high  and  pulmy  days. 

On  the  same  ominous  S8th  of  December,  an 
ordinance  for  the  king's  trial  was  carried  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Some  days  before, 
Marten,  Ireton,  and  LudlOw  had  been  added  to 
the  committee  of  executive  government  at 
Derby  House,  and  measures  were  now  in  prog- 
ress there  for  the  alteration  of  all  the  insignia 
of  government  into  symbols  of  a  republic. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  the  committee  of 
thirty-eight,  having  sat  and  examined  witness- 
es, reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
charge  against  the  king,  beginning  with  the 
terrible  words,  "  That  the  said  Charles  Stuart, 
being  admitted  King  of  England,  and  therein 
trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern  by  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and,  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  oflice, 
being  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to 
him  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties ;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a  wicked  design 
to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and 
tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according  to  his  will, 
and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foundations  thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and 
remedy  of  mlsgovernment,  which,  by  the  fun- 
damental constitutions  of  this  kingdom,  were 
reserved,  on  the  people's  behalf,  in  the  right 
and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  Parlia- 
ments, or  national  meetings  in  council :  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stnart,  for  accomplishing  of  such 
his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of  himself 
and  his  adherents  in  his  and  their  wicked  prac- 
tices to  the  same  ends,  hath  traitorously  and 
maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  Par- 
liament and  the  people  therein  represented.*' 
In  support  of  this,  various  overt  acts  are  re- 
cited»  including  the  battles  of  Edge  Hill,  New- 
bury, and  Naseby. 

The  ordinance  and  the  charge  were  sent  up 
to  the  Lords  on  the  2d  of  January  (with  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Commons  that  it  is  treason  for 
the  king  to  le\y  war  against  the  Parliament 
and  kingdom),  and  at  once  unanimously  reject- 
ed. It  is  curious,  however,  that  their  lordships 
at  the  same  time  "  adjourned  for  a  week,-' 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  they 
would  take  no  farther  part  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  In  the  light  of  an  abdication  the  Com- 
mons certainly  seem  to  have  considered  it ; 
for  on  the  3d  of  January  Marten  went  up  to 
•'  examine  the  journal-book  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  see  how  the  business  stood  as  to  the 
resolution  and  ordinance."  On  his  return,  the 
ordinance  was  at  once  directed  to  be  brought 
in  anew ;  six  lords  and  three  judges  before 
named  were  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  an  ad- 
dition made  of  two  sergeants,  Bradsbaw  and 
Nicholas.  The  ordinance,  with  these  altera- 
tions, was  immediately  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  the  resolution  revotcd  of  treason 
against  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
only,  it  having  before  been  voted  with  a  blank 
for  the  Lords.  On  the  day  following  this,  they 
passed,  with  closed  doors,  these  three  moment- 
ous resolutions :  "  That  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  Parliament  assembled,  do  declare^ 
That  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original 
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of  all  just  power ;  and  do  also  declare,  That 
the  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, being  chosen  by  representing  the 
people,  have  the  supreme  power  in  this  nation ; 
and  do  also  declare,  That  whatsoever  is  enact- 
ed or  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  hath  the  force  of  a  law ; 
and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded 
thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
'  of  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto." 

On  the  6th,  the  ordinance  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  The  number  of  commission- 
ers named  in  it  was  135.*  Of  these  there  were 
Viscount  Lisle,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford ; 
Lord  MonsoD,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  Gen- 
eral Lord- viscount  Fairfax ;  Lieutenant-gener- 
al Crdlnwell,  Major-general  Skippon,  Commis- 
sary-general Ireton,  Colonel  Marten,  and  all 
the  colonels  of  the  army  ;  with  three  sergeants- 
at-law,  John  Bradshaw,  Robert  Nicholas,  and 
Francis  Thorpe  ;  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
ConuDons  and  five  barristers,  Alexander  Rigby, 
Roger  Hill,  Miles  Corbet,  John  Lisle,  and  Will- 
iam Say ;  five  aldermen  of  London,  one  knight 
of  the  Bath,  eleven  baronets,  and  ten  knights. 
Of  these  commissioners,  eighty-two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.!  The  only 
great  name  of  the  time  absent  from  the  list 
was  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  t 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  commissioners 
sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Painted  Chamber 
in  Westminster  Hall.  Fifty-three  w^ere  pres- 
ent, including  Fairfax,  who  never  appeared 
again.  Counsel  and  the  oflScers  of  the  court 
were  nominated  at  this  sitting ;  due  proclama- ! 
tion  was  made  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  coming  trial ;  and  a  simi- ' 
lar  proclamation  was  demanded  of  the  House  I 

*  In  tbe  original  ordinance  the  names  are  said  to  hnre  I 
been  150.  If  from  this  numlN>r  we  take  away  nine,  and  | 
then  add  two,  the  result  ought  to  be  143.  There  were,  ' 
therefore,  other  omissions  and  variations.  j 

t  Of  these  135,  seventyone  was  the  largest  namber  ever  i 
present  at  the  tnal.    Sizty'Seren  were  iiresent  on  the  day  ' 
when  sentence  was  pronounced.    Forty-three  only  appeared  ! 
the  next  day,  when  the  executicm  was  onlercd.    Fifty.nine 
signed  the  death-warrant.    Some  few  of  the  commissioners  ' 
attended  the  preliminary  meetings  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  i 
but  never  sat  as  judges.    From  forty  to  fifty  of  the  com- 
missioners appear  never  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, notwithstanding  the  summonses  ordered  by  the  . 
court,  and  the  exertions  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  i 

t  The  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  appears  in  it.  but  he  only  I 
attended  the  preliminary  meetings  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  i 
and  never  attended  the  court  after  the  trial  commenced.  | 
His  own  allusion  to  the  trial  remains,  and  he  is  too  distin-  , 
guished  a  person  to  have  his  opinion  omitted  on  an  ocrasiim  ■ 
so  memorable.    lie  says,  "  I  was  at  Penshurst  when  the  i 
act  for  the  king's  trial  passed,  and,  coming  up  to  town,  I 
heard  that  my  name  was  put  in.     I  presently  went  to  the  ' 
Painted  Chamber,  where  those  who  were  nominated  for  ' 
judges  were  assembled.    A  debate  was  rsised,  and  I  posi- 
tiveiv  opposed  the  proceeding.   Cromwell  using  these  formal 
words,  *  I  tell  you,  we  will  cut  ofT  his  head  with  the  crown  ' 
on  it,*  I  replied,  '  You  may  take  your  own  course,  I  cannot ' 
stop  you  ;  but  I  will  keep  myself  clean  from  having  any  ! 
hand  in  this  business  ;*  and  saying  thus,  I  immediately  left  ' 
them,  and  newer  returned.    This  is  all  that  passed  publicly.  | 
I  had  indeed  an  intention,  which  is  not  very  fit  for  a  letter.*'  ' 
— Blencowe,  p.  237.    It  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to  fix  what 
this  intention  was.    Clarendon  says  that,  among  the  more 
violent  party  against  the  king,  there  were  three  opinions  : 
one  was  for  deposing  him,  another  for  secret  assassination, 
and  a  third  for  bringing  him  to  public  trial  as  a  malefactor.  I 
It  was  the  last  of  these  opinions  that  Sidney  states  himself  > 
to  have  opposed.    The  mode  of  secret  assassination  we  well  I 
know  to  have  been  most  alien  to  his  nature.    There  cannot  I 
be  a  question  but  that,  with  Vane,  ho  would  have  preferred 
t^  dapontioa  of  Charlfts.  | 


of  Commons  to  be  made  at  tbe  old  Exchange 
and  in  Cheapside,  which  was  made  accordingly. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  construction  of  a  new  great  seal 
was  carried  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Henry  Marten.*  It  recommended  that  on  the 
one  side  there  should  be  engraved  the  map  of 
England  and  Ireland,  with  the  inscnption, "  tbe 
Great  Seal  of  England,"  and  on  the  other,  a 
representation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  inscription,  "In  the  first  year  of  freedom, 
by  God*s  blessing  restored.'*  The  instmo- 
tions  of  the  committee  were  at  once  adopted, 
and  the  new  seal  ordered  to  be  prepared  with 
all  convenient  despatch.f 

Marten  used  on  another  and  more  memon- 
ble  occasion  this  word  of  remarkable  import, 
RESTORED.  Mr.  Dlsraeli  has  related  the  anee- 
dote  in  his  ingenious  memorials  of  Charles  the 
Fir8t,t  and  I  subjoin  it  in  his  words :  **  In 
drawing  up  the  remonstrances  of  the  anny, 
which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  commoo- 
wealth,  this  Sheridan  of  his  day  had  said,  *  ri- 
8T0RED  to  its  ancient  government  of  Conimoii- 
wealth.'  A  member  rose  to  reprimand,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  impudence  of  Harry  Marten,  as- 
serting the  antiquity  of  Commonwealth,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  heard.  The  wit  re- 
joined by  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  term,  and  the  pecaliar  condition 
of  the  man  who  had  now  heard  it  for  the  firrt 
time.  *  There  was,'  said  Harry,  *  a  text  which 
had  often  troubled  his  spirit  concerning  the 
man  who  was  blind  from  his  mother's  womb^ 
but  at  length  whose  sight  was  restored  to  the 
sight  which  he  should  have  had.*  The  wittieism 
was  keen,  though  almost  as  abstmae  as  tbe 
antiquity  of  an  English  commonwealth."  This 
illustration  was  keen  indeed,  and  by  no  memt 
so  abstruse  as  Mr.  D*Israeli  supposes. 

On  the  10th  tbe  commissioners  again  net, 
and  chose  the  president  of  their  conrt  in  the 
person  of  John  Bradshaw,  sergeant-at-law  and 
chief  justice  of  Chester.    To  preside  on  so  ei- 

*  **  To  Mr.  If.  Marten,**  says  <me  of  tbe  Rojalift  wiiMi^ 
"  was  referred  all  the  alterations  in  th«  pablic  amiB,  ia  tbi 
peat  seal,  and  the  legends  upon  the  monej.  It  was  siap- 
lar  that  the  rrosa  made  a  part  of  the  first.  Upon  Iba  aowf 
was  a  shield,  beanng  the  cross  of  St.  George,  cneiicladwlk 
a  palm  and  olive-branch,  inscribed,  *  The  Cuauaoiiwcalthsf 
England  ;'  and  on  the  reverse,  *  God  with  aa,  16M,*  wkiA 
gave  occasion  to  some  to  remark  that  God  and  the  Osaa»> 
wealth  WKre  not  uo  the  same  side.*' 

t  In  WhiteIocke*s  Memorials  the  role  is  thus  nesidsd: 
"  Votes  that  the  present  great  se^l  shall  be  hralmT  sad  ■ 
new  one  forthwith  made  ;  and,  in  the  meaa  fiat,  all  pi» 
ceedings  under  the  present  great  seal  to  be  good  liU  the  mv 
one  lie  confirmed.  That  the  arms  of  Euflaad  and  of  Iidsad 
shall  be  engraven  on  one  side  of  the  new  great  seal,  «pa 
this  inscription,  *  the  Great  Seal  of  England.*  That  an  At 
other  side  of  the  seal  shall  be  the  aeulptura,  or  anp  of  At 
House  of  Commons  sitting,  with  theae  wovds  eagraica  se 
that  side  :  *  In  the  first  jrear  of  freedom,  by  God^  bkaof 
restored,  1648.*  This  was.  for  the  lacat  part,"  adds  BVls- 
locke,  *'  the  fancy  of  Mr.  Henry  Martoa,  a  notad  m§mtn  d 
the  House  of  Commons,  more  particuUriy  the  laienplieai* 
It  is,  perhapa,  worth  adding,  that  on  the  Tcry  day  cf  thsss 
votes,  Whitelocke  and  Widdnngtoa,  by  matnl  i  — 


^afkisi 


their  appearance  ia  the  Hoaaa,  that  thay  sufhl  ast, 
bv  inference,  be  included  among  the  awmbara  who  lafMsl 
all  concern  with  the  present  government.  Whi 
a  very  carious,  and  certainly  ingeaaons  paaaai 
morials,  remarks :  **  Jaaoary  IS,  we  beani  daanman,  isia> 
noon  and  afieroooa,  in  the  queea'a  court :  tAc  raMSSff  ■*• 
more  otremplory  mmd  mntit/ud  thorn  eridiaary,  mmi  aisd  «f 
like  deetiMMg  oficere/*  The  aeit  day  ha  amya,  '*■  Seas  ferii 
us,  for  news,  that  new  oommiasioocn  of  the  p«at  seal  wei* 
to  be  appointed,  ScrgaaBU  Bradshaw,  Thorpe,  and  NicMsa 
This  was  suppoaed  to  be    " 


iiae  oaly,  m»  mme  wsdU 
t  YcLt^m. 
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tnordinarr  an  occasion,  it  is  most  justly  ob- 
■nred.*  demanded  from  the  man  who'  was 
ippoinsed  to  the  office  fteat  c<3uraze,  great 
yreaenoe  of  mind.  souDd  judgment,  a  composed 
■■d  impressiYe  carnage,  and  a  character  un- 
wiiarrt  with  reproach  or  the  imputation  of  any 
vice.  Aod  soeh  a  man  was  Bradshaw.  ••  Be- 
■ff  of  a  dwtiBguisbed  family.'*  says  Milton,  in 
his  Defnuio  •fcvn^  pro  fcfvlo  An^litano,*  **  he 
devoted  tke  early  part  of  his  hfe  to  the  study 
if  the  laws  of  his  conntry.  Thence  lie  became 
aa  aliie  aad  an  eloquent  pleader,  and  suhse- 
fwatly  diacharged  all  the  duties  of  an  uncor- 
rapt  judge.  In  temper  neither  gloomy  nor  se- 
vere, hut  gentle  and  piacid,  he  exercised  in  his 
ova  house  the  rites  of  bospiulity  in  an  exem- 
itary  maaaer,  and  proved  himself  on  all  occa- 
«MS  a  faithful  and  unfailing  friend.  Ever  ea- 
ger to  acknowledge  merit,  he  assisted  the  de- 
Mrvmg  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Forward 
tf  il  ttinea  to  publish  the  talents  and  worth  of 
Mhen,  be  was  always  silent  respecting  his  own. 
No  oae  more  ready  to  forgive,  he  was  yet  im- 
yraoiive  and  terrible  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
poor  ahame  on  the  enemies  of  his  country.  If 
the  caoae  of  the  oppressed  was  to  be  defended, 
if  the  favour  or  the  violence  of  the  great  was 
to  be  withstood,  it  was  impossible,  in  that  case, 
to  find  an  advocate  more  intrepid  or  more  elo- 
,  whom  no  threats,  no  terrors,  and  no  re- 
i  could  seduce  from  the  plain  path  of  rec- 


ite eounael  for  the  prosecution  w^ere  next 
ftxed  upon,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Steele,  Coke, 
Dr.  Doritlaos,  and  Aske.     Steele  was  named 

^  Mitow  was  BndAaw'i  kiamaa  hj  the  m<rthrr*s  litJe. 
ai  Ik*  onipBai  puMf«  in  which  Bradshaw  is 
ifl  too  oobltf  aod  too  ^pmpriate  fur  umitaioa 
£ct  Joaanefl  DradKiunt  Cquud  nooif-n  libertas  ipsa, 
ittti«a  colitor.  mrmoriiB  a«mpitcrnc  celebran- 
fant},iKibili  familia,  nt  Mtia  notum  est,  ortus ; 
I  Iflfiboa  aikliaccndit,  primaiu  unnem  Ktatem 
Ddit ;  dciD  ooBtnltiuimafl  caoiaram  ac  disertifl- 
na,  Kbcrtatii  et  populi  Tiod«x  arcrhmnt,  «t 
_     rraipablica  Mfouia  cat  adbibitua,  at  incorrapti  judi- 
^m  minmn  aliqwiim  pcrfaactaa.   Tandem  uti  regit  jadiciu 
vallat,  a  wnata  rognlui,  proTinciam  tane  pericu- 
RcnaaTit.    Attulerat  pdidi  ad  lei^Qin  tcirn* 
libeimk,  aninuiin  eacckiua.  more*  iiitegroa 
ira :  anda  illud  munas  o:uni  propa  eiemplo 
B  Araudabtliw,  lot  ajcarioium  puc^iuniliuB  ac  miuii 
.  Ha  conMaater,  ita  ffraviter,  tanta  aiiimi  cum  prs- 
ae  digailala  fraait  atqoa  iaplcTit,  uc  ad  hoc  ipaum 
'  jaai  olin  Deai  cdaodum  ia  hoc  popalo  mirabili 
daeravent,  ab  ipio  aamine  desiynatas  atqae 
viteiCnr,  at  tjiannieidaran  omaiam  floriam  tantum 
~        qoaato  aaC  hamanina,  qaanto  jaKiua,  ac  majea- 
^  _  J  CTnaaam  jndicaic,  qnam  injudjcatun  orcidere. 

JUioffm  aafl  tnatia,  nac  Mvcrua,  aod  cumis  ac  placid  at,  per^ 
•■Ma  !■■■■  qoam  auacepit  lantara,  rqualis  ubiqae  sibi,  oc 
HiMi  aaaaal  ana  naiaa  aaai,  pari  gravitata  ■ustiuet:  ut 
■IB  d»  ttihi— li  taaCani,  aad  iwr  onnem  vitaai  judicare  ra- 
piB  diflwaa.  la  oonaibia  ac  labunbas  publieii  niaxime  urn- 
■laB  fadafaaiaa,  nnltiaqqe  par  unai;  d'Hni,  si  quia  alius, 
~  >Mii  fccBltatibua  boapitalis  ac  splendidua,  anieua  longe 
"    '       i,  aliiaa  in  lanni  fortuaA  ceitisaimas,  bene  me* 

£M  aaiao  citins  aut  hbentina  agnoscat,  nequa 
Btia  proacqaitar;  nunc  pius,  nunc  ductos, 


laifffB  ■uanii  laode  cognitoa,  nunc  militarea  etiam  et 
aiiaaadiaopiaai 


I  radaetoe  saia  opibua  aubievat ;  its  si 

lan  libena  atqua  anplactitvr ;  alienaa 

I  fiiffpaliib  pradicart,  aoas  tacere,  aolitus;  hoatinra 

■fM  civlIiaB^  ai  ^ais  ad  Mniutem  radiit,  quod  experti 

~    * — iai,  aaao  ignoaeaatior.    Qabd  si  caasa  opptesai 

i  dAadanda  palan,  ai  ftmtia  aat  via  potentioram 


d  IB  4uanqaamb«na  mcritnm,  ingratitudo  pub- 
'  ait,  tool  qnidam  in  illo  riro,  Tal  facundiam 
■  aamo  daaidaret.  noa  patmuum,  non  amicum, 
MBf  ia  at  iatrepidaB^  vel  disertioten  alium 
aptaC;  liabat,qu0m  non  mina  dimuvere  recto, 
ira  prapoaito  bono  atqne  oflicio,  TUltOf- 


aliomey  to  the  court,  and  Coko  solicitor. 
Steele  being  prevented  from  attending  the  court 
by  real  or  p.-eicnded  sickness,  the  task  princi- 
pally fell  upon  Coke  It  is  somewh.it  singular, 
as  Sir.  Godwin  remarks,  that  this  person,  m  his 
travels  in  early  life,  trod  almost  exactly  upon  the 
steps  of  .Milton.  At  Rome  he  spoke'so  openly 
against  the  corruptiuns  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  it  was  not  judged  safe  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  in  that  place ;  and  at  Geneva  he  re- 
sided some  months  in  the  house  of  Diodati.  the 
professor  of  theology,  with  whom  Milton  also 
formed  an  intimate  friendship.  His  skill  as  a 
lawyer  was  acknowledged  by  his  enemies;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  speech  he 
drew  up  for  the  trial  without  admiring  its 
strength  and  acuteness. 

These  awful  preliminaries  having  been  com- 
pleted with  that  solemn  publicity  which  befitted 
such  an  occasion,  the  king  was  brought  private- 
ly from  Windsor  to  St.  James's,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  SOth  of  January.  1649,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Harrison  from'  St.  James*s 
to  Westminster.  A  scene  awaited  him  there, 
which  called,  and  not  in  vain,  fur  an  exercise 
of  dignity  and  firmness  onsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  kings. 

Westminster  Hall,  fitted  up  as  a  **  high  court 
of  justice,''  received  him.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court,  on  a  crimson  velvet  chair,  sat  Bradshaw, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  covered  by  hia 
famous  "broad-brimmed  hat,"*  with  a  desk 
and  velvet  cushion  before  him,  Say  and  Lisle 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  two  clerks  of  the 
court  sitting  below  him  at  a  table,  covered  with 
a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  were  laid  the 
sword  of  state  and  a  mace.  The  rest  of  the 
court,  with  their  hats  on.and,  according  to  Rush- 
worth,  '*  in  their  best  habits,*'  took  their  seats 
on  side  benches  hung  with  scarlet.  A  numer- 
ous guard  of  gentlemen  carrying  partisans  di- 
vided themselves  on  each  side.  Such  was  the 
simple  appearance  in  itself  of  this  memorable 
court.  When  its  members  had  all  taken  their 
seats,  the  great  gates  of  the  Hall  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  vast  area  below  was  at  once  till- 
ed with  crowds  of  the  English  people,  eager  to 
witness  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  monarch 
brought  to  account  for  crimes  commit  ted  in  the 
period  of  his  delegated  authority.  This  pres> 
ence  of  the  people  was  the  grandest  feaiurt?  of 
the  scene.  Surrounding  galleries  were  also  fill- 
ed with  spectators. 

Charles  entered,  and  advanced  up  the  side 
of  the  Hall  next  the  Thames,  from  the  house 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  was  attended  by 
Colonels  Tomlinson  and  Hacker,  by  thirty  two 
officers  holding  partisans,  and  by  his  own  ser- 
vants. The  sergeant-at-arms,  with  his  mace, 
received  him  and  conducted  him  to  the  bar, 
where  a  crimson  velvet  cliair  was  placed  fur 
him.  facing  the  court.  Al^er  a  stern  and  stead- 
fast gaze  on  the  court,  and  on  the  (MHiplc  in  the 
galleries  on  each  side  of  him,  Charles  placed 
himself  in  the  chair,  and  the  moment  alter,  aa 
if  recollecting  something,  rose  up  and  turned 
about,  looking  down  the  vast  hall,  first  on  the 
guards  which  were  ranged  on  its  led  or  west- 
ern side,  and  then  on  the  eager  waving  mul^ 
titude  of  the  people  which  filled  the  spaotJ~ 


*  This  waa  a  thick,  hiKh'Crnwnad  b«aa«r,1ina4 
tod  staaL    It  ia  to  Uiu  day  prtwrred  al  Usbnk 
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the  right.  No  visible  emotion  escaped  him; 
but  as  he  turned  again,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  es- 
cutcheon which  bore  the  newly-designed  arms 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  each  side  of  which 
sat  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry  Marten/  and 
he  sank  into  his  seat.  The  guard  attending 
bim  divided  on  each  side  of  the  court,  and  the 
servants  who  followed  him  to  the  bar  stood  on 
the  left  of  their  master. 

Bradshaw  now  addressed  the  king,  and  told 
him  that  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled 
in  Parliament,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  which  had  been  brought  on  the 
nation,  and  the  innocent  blood  that  had  been 
•pilled,  and  having  fixed  on  him  as  the  principal 
author,  had  resolved  to  make  inquisition  for  this 
blood,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment ; 
and  had  therefore  constituted  this  court,  before 
which  he  was  brought  to  hear  his  charge,  after 
which  the  court  would  proceed  according  to 
justice.  Coke,  the  solicitor,  then  delivered  in, 
in  writing,  the  charge,  which  the  clerk  read. 
The  king  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  reading, 
but  the  president  commanded  the  clerk  to  go 
on,  and  told  Charles  that  if  he  had  anything  to 
aay  after,  the  court  would  hear  him.  The 
charge  stated  that  he,  the  king,  had  been  in- 
trusted with  a  limited  power  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  being  obliged  to  use  that  power  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  that  he  had 
designed  to  erect  in  himself  an  unlimited  power, 
and  to  take  away  the  remedy  of  misgovern- 
ment,  reserved  in'  the  fundamental  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and 
successive  Parliaments.  It  then  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  principal  occasions  on  which,  in 
execution  of  his  purpose  of  levying  war  on  the 
present  Parliament,  he  had  caused  the  blood 
of  many  thousands  of  the  free  people  of  tliis 
nation  to  be  shed;  and  it  affirmed  all  these 
purposes  and  tliis  war  to  have  been  carried  on 
for  the  uphokiing  a  personal  interest  of  wiU  and 
power,  and  a  pretended  prerogative  to  himself 
and  his  family,  against  the  public  interest,  and 
common  right,  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of  the 
people  of  this  nation.  The  charge  being  read, 
the  preskient  demanded  Charles's  answer. 

During  the  reading  Charles  is  said  to  have 
smiled  at  the  words  *^  tyrant"  and  **  traitor" 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it ;  but,  two  or 
three  minutes  after,  a  trivial  incident  changed 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  gave  him  a 
more  awful  sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood.  **  In  touching  Coke  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  cane,  and  bidding  him  *  Hold  !'  its 
gold  head  dropped  off,  and  he  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  served  with  eager  anticipation  and 
slavish  genuflexion,  was  left  to  take  it  up  him- 
self This  omen  is  said  to  have  waked  his 
superstition.  It  was  no  less  calculated  to  aflfeot 
him  through  bis  reason."! 

He  had  rallied,  however,  before  the  demand 
of  Bradshaw  for  his  answer,  and  replied  to  it 
with  great  ability,  and  in  a  very  grave  and  col- 
lected manner.  He  observed  that,  not  long 
before,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  had  been  en- 


># 


*  D'IsrMli,  T.,  4W. 

t  Hiitonr  from  MaekintiMh,  vi.,  119 ;  ia  which  Tolumc,  I 
Id,  the  principal  incidentf  of  th«  Commonwealth  are 


m  aU/.  aad  ia  a  philoaophic  apirit  and  teapar,  related 
IkihulanMi. 


gaged  in  a  treaty  with  both  Houaes  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  tlie  treaty  had  been  very  near  a 
conclusion.  He  knew  not,  theretbre,  by  what 
authority  he  had  been  brought  there^  other 
than  tlte  authority  of  thieves  and  robbers.  H9 
saw  no  House  of  Lords  in  that  court,  and  bo 
affirmed  that  a  king  also  was  necessary  to  oob« 
stitute  a  Parliament.  He  said  that  be  had  • 
trust  committed  to  him  by  God,  and  derived  to 
him  by  old  and  lawful  descent,  and  that  he 
would  not  betray  it  by  answering  to  a  naw  and 
unlawful  authority.  He  concluded  that,  wheo 
he  was  satisfied  of  the -authority  by  which  ba 
was  brought  there  to  answer,  he  wouhl  proceed 
farther.  Bradshaw  at  once,  and  in  a  speech 
of  much  aubtlety,  overruled  the  objection  to  the 
competency  of  the  court,  and  ordered  Ihe  eomi- 
sel  to  proceed. 

The  second  and  third  days  of  the  trial  weie 
consumed  in  similar  diacouFsea.  The  ooait 
would  not  allow  the  authority  by  which  they 
sat  there  to  be  disputed,  and  the  king  deeired 
that  he  might  give  his  reaaons.  Tbia  pro- 
duced interruption  and  altercation.  The  pmi- 
dent  informed  him  that  the  court  was  aaUafiad 
of  the  authority  by  which  they  sat  there,  and 
that  they  overruled  his  demurrer.  They  thee 
caused  the  king*s  contumacy  to  he  recorded,  by 
which  he  refused  to  plead  before  them.* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  trial  were 
employed  in  hearing  witnesses,  the  court  hav* 
ing  determined  that,  though  the  king  refoaed 
to  plead,  they  would  proceed  to  this  examina- 
tion ex  abundanti  only,  for  the  farther  satiafao- 
tion  of  themselves.  The  court  sat  dnriog  these 
days  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  On  the  aixth 
day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  de* 
termining  and  voting  the  sentence  with  wlHeii 
the  trial  was  to  be  completed. 

Tlie  duty  of  "  preparing  the  draught  of  a  final 
sentence,  with  a  blank  for  the  manner  of  death,** 
was  now  intrusted  to  Henry  Marten  (who  had 
attended  every  day  of  the  trial),  to  Thcmaa 
Scot,  to  Henry  Ireton,  to  Harrison,  Say,  Lisle, 
and  Love.  The  next  day  (the  S6th  of  January) 
this  sentence  was  engrossed  at  a  private  meel- 
ing,  and  the  27th  appointed  for  the  laat  aitting 
of  the  court. 

On  that  memorable  and  roost  melaiidioly 
day,  the  king  was  brought  for  the  last  time  to 
Westminster  Hall.  As  he  proceeded  along  the 
passages  to  tlie  court,  some  of  the  aoUiera 
and  of  the  rabble  set  up  a  cry  of  ^*  Juatke  !'* 
'*  Justice,  and  execution !"  This,  Mr.  Godwin 
justly  remarks,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  the  mutiny  which  took  place  in  the 
army  in  November,  1647.  These  men  diatruat- 
ed  the  good  faith  of  their  leaders ;  and,  aeefaig 
that  six  days  had  now  passed  without  any  eon- 
elusion,  suspected,  as  the  manner  of  rode  and 
ignorant  men  is,  that  there  was  some  fonl  play 
and  treachery.  One  of  the  soldiers  upon  guam 
said,  "  Grod  bless  you,  air."  The  king  thanked 
him ;  but  his  officer  struck  him  with  hia  cane. 
"The  punishment,"  said  Charles,  «^methinka, 
exceeds  the  oflbnce."  The  king,  when  he  had 
retired,  asked  Herbert,  who  attended  him» 
whether  he  had  heard  the  cry  for  joatioe,  who 
answered  he  did,  and  wondered  at  it  "  So  did 
not  I,"  Mid  Charlea:  «^  the  017  was  no  doubt 
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giren  bj  their  ofSeera,  for  whom  the  soldiers 
would  do  the  like,  were  there  occasion.'** 

Placed  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar,  Charles, 
without  waiting  for  the  address  of  Uradshaw, 
whose  appearance  betokened  jadgmcnt,  desired 
of  the  court  that,  before  an  "  ugly  sentence*' 
was  proBOunced  upon  him,  he  might  be  heard 
htfwt  the  hto  Hamset  of  Parliaments  he  having 
Bomethhif  to  suggest  which  nearly  concerned 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  tlie  kingdom.    The 
eoort  woald  at  once  have  rejected  this  proposal 
(which  was,  in  effect,  tantamount  to  a  demand 
for  the  reversal  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
1  reToealion  of  the  vote  that  had  been  passed, 
deelariag  the  people,  under  God,  the  original  of 
an  jnat  power,  and  that  the  Commons'  House 
ia  Parliament,  as  representing  the  people,  were 
the  supreme  power)  but  for  the  expressed  dis- 
salisfactioii  of  Commissioner  Downes,  a  timid 
aad  inaineere  man,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
aittiof  was  broken  up,  and  the  court  retired  to 
deliberate  in  private.    They  returned  in  half  an 
Aour  with  a  unanimous  refusal  of  the  request. 
It  ia  aopposed  by  many  writers  that  Charles 
porpoaed,  in  ease  they  had  assented,  to  resign 
Che  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  but  if  so,  it  has 
been  fairly  asked,*  Why  did  he  not  make  the 
offer  known  in  some  other  way  ?    It  would 
have  produced  its  effect  as  certainly  if  promul- 
gated  in  any  other  mode,  and  would,  at  all 
events,  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  full 
kaowledge  *'  to  what  extremity  he  was  witling 
Co  advance  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  to 
aave  his  coantry  from  the  stain  of  regicide." 
*Pbe  soppoaition  of  that  intention  docs  scarcely, 
in  fact,  aeem  probable.    Charles  had  wedded 
tumaelf  to  his  kingly  ojfice,  and  had  now  accus- 
tomed himself  to  look  on  death  as  the  seal  that 
•boald  stamp  their  union  and  the  fame  of  mar- 
tyrdona  indelibly  and  forever.    His  real  purpose 
In  making  the  request  must  remain  a  secret, 
cqnallj  with  the  well -considered  motives  of  the 
commiaaioneTS  in  refusing  it. 

Bradshaw  now  rose  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence. '*  Vt\aX  sentence,"  he  said,  "  the  law 
allirma  to  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  public  enemy, 
that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear  read  unto 
you,  and  that  is  the  sentence  of  the  court. '«^ 
The  clerk  then  read  it  at  large  from  a  scroll  of 
weQum.  After  reciting  the  appointment  and 
parpoae  of  the  high  court,  the  refusal  of  the  king 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  the  charges  proved  upon 

Oikcr  Bod  mora  bruul  oulnj^i,  sui-h  m  tlia  ■otdien 
^—r  th«  OMk*  of  tkeir  tobacco  in  hi*  face,  have  hc«ii  re- 
1  and  rritantad  in  print,  and  are  jet  irroas  fahricm' 
-{Sm  Brudw,  if.,  1B9,  oota.)  Claremlun  and  War- 
■MT  that  «oe  or  siura  uf  Iha  aoldiera  spit  in  Charlea's 
"lat  both  Ciarendon  and  Warwick  were  at  a  distanoa 
■eoM ;  Haibcrt,  who  was  conataatlj  near  thv  kmf , 
aach  Ihioff.  Whitclocko  ali«i,  an  unexreptiuualile 
,  is  aifeat.  In  Riuhworth,  p.  I4S5,  we  find  the  words 
p«i  ialA  CbarlM's  month,  on  the  cry  of  the  soldiers,  *•  Poor 
■ooIb!  for  ■  piece  uf  money  they  woald  do  as  much  for  their 
camwiBdcn.**  But  it  is  not  denied  that  sevvral  of  the  lat- 
ter paita  of  Rushw«rth*s  Culleetions  were  tampered  with 
9§Ur  kit  deeik,  md  he/ore  tkeir  pmhlication.  The  words  in 
qsHtioa  nn,  ia  fact,  copied  from  Sanderson,  p.  113S.  Mil- 
iar tDefemew  Sfcimda)  has  nven  himarlf  the  trouble  to  oon- 
Ciadaet  tka  tale,  that  ona  of  the  soldiers  was  destroyed  for 
■ayiaf  God  bleaa  yoa,  sir.  The  passion  of  eueceei%mf  timet 
WM  fo  f«a  a  pmrmlUt  ketweem  the  Uut  iayt  of  Ckarlee  and 
the  enuij^m  •/  Ckriet.  "  Suffenng  mauj  things  like  to 
Ckrist"  la  Saadarsoa'i  expression.  [The  iOth  of  January 
b  still  regaided  as  a/Bfi-aay  in  the  English  Church,  and  a 
aerviee  for  Baorning  ud.eveninf ,  in  cooiniemnriition  of  KiifO 
CaatLls  THS  MaBTYBtis  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
b  has  not  yet  been  need  on  this  aide  the  AtlaBtie.~C.J 
t  Godvu,  Hist,  of  CoBBOBiraahh,  ii.,  877. 


him,  it  concluded  thus :  "  for  all  which  treasons 
and  crimes,  this  court  doth  adjudge  that  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,'  traitor,  nmr* 
derer.  and  public  enemy,  shall  be  put  to  death 
by  severing  his  head  from  his  body."  Then 
Bradshaw  again  rosi?  and  said,  "  The  sentence 
now  read  and  published  is  the  act,  sentence, 
judgment,  and  resolution  of  the  whole  court  ;*' 
upon  which,  all  the  commissioners  stood  up  by 
way  of  declaring  their  assent.  The  unhappy 
king  now  solicited  permission  to  speak,  but  waa 
refused .  The  words  which  passed  between  him 
and  Bradshaw  arc  worthy  of  record,  as  a  most 
pathetic  consummation  of  the  melancholy  scene. 
The  fortitude  and  dignity  which  had  sustained 
Charles  throughout  apiiears  at  last  to  have 
somewhat  given  way,  but  in  its  place  we  recog- 
nise a  human  su (faring  and  agnny  of  heart  to 
the  last  degree  affecting.  *'  Will  yon  hear  me 
a  word,  sir  !**  he  asked.-  "  Sir,"  replied  Brad- 
shaw, **  you  arc  not  to  be  heard  aflcr  the  sen- 
tence." "  No,  sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  No, 
sir.  by  your  favour,"  retorted  the  president. 
"  Guards,  withdraw  your  prisoner."  Cbarlea 
then  exclaimed,  with  a  touching  struggle  of 
deep  emotion,  **  1  may  speak  after  the  sentence ! 
By  your  favour,  sir !  I  may  speak  after  the  sen- 
tence !  Ever  !  By  your  favour — "  A  stem 
monosyllabic  from  Bradshaw  interrupted  him, 
*'  Hold  !"  and  signs  were  given  to  the  guards. 
With  passionate  entreaty  the  king  again  in- 
terfered. "  The  sentence,  sir !  I  say,  sir,  I 
do—"  Again  Bradshaw  said  "Hold!"  and 
the  king  was  taken  out  of  court  as  these  worda 
broke  from  him  :  *•  I  am  not  suflfered  to  speak. 
Expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have  !" 

In  the  short  interval  that  remained  to  him, 
every  consolation  of  spiritual  advisers,  or  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  was  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Commonwealth.  He  passed  the 
2dth  of  January,  which  was  Sunday,  alone  with 
Doctor  Juxon.  engaged  in  exercises  of  devotion. 
On  the  .Monday  he  received  the  farewell  visit 
of  his  children.  At  this  moment  he  might  him- 
self have  said,  with  his  old  and  betrayed  friend 
Strafford,  **  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes !" 
None  of  the  princes  of  Europe  had  offered  an 
intercession  in  his  favour.  A  republic  alone, 
that  of  the  United  Provinces,  interposed  with  a 
desire  that  his  life  might  he  spared.* 

The  warrant  for  his  execution— the  "  bloody 
warrant,"  as  history  calls  it— had  meanwhile 
(on  the  29th)  been  signed  by  the  fifty-nine  com- 
missioners, who  have  by  that  act  made  their 
names  memorable  forever,  t    A  scene  of  an 

*  Journals  of  Lords,  Jan.  9V  and  Feb.  S;  of  ConmuDs, 
Jan.  29,  30. 

t  It  was  in  these  words  :  "  Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  king 
of  Eiiffland,  IS  on  J  slaudtflh  convicted,  ntlaiiilcil,  niui  roii* 
demned  of  high  treason  and  other  high  rrimrs ;  and  sen- 
tence upon  Saturday  last  was  pronounced  airainst  hnii  l»y 
this  court,  to  be  put  to  death  liy  the  severinf  of  his  lieau 
frum  his  bodv,  of  which  sentence  osncution  yot  rvmaineth 
to  be  done,  lliese  are,  therefnre,  to  will  and  require  von 
to  see  the  said  aentenco  eiecuted  in  the  open  street,  iMiure 
Whitehall,  upim  the  morrow,  being  the  30th  day  of  this  in- 
stant month  of  January,  between  the  hours  often  lu  tha 
morning  and  ftve  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  tlar,  with  full 
effect.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  he  your  salfieient  war- 
rant. And  these  are  to  require  all  officers,  soldiers,  and 
others,  the  good  paopl*  ^  tbis  naltua-of  England,  to  be  aa- 
aiating  unto  you  lu  this  senrice. 

••  To  CoL  Francis  Barker,  CoU  llnacki,  aad  Lient.'CoL 
Phray,  and  to  every  uf  them. 

*'  UiTen  under  onr  hands  and  leala. 
(Sealed  aad  suliecnhad  by) 

"Joha  Bradshaw^  Thomas  Grey,  OUtct  Cn»wall,£d- 
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extraordinary  character  between  Marten  and 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  sign- 
ing of  this  warrant.  As  Cromwell  advanced  to 
the  table  with  the  pen,  he  laughingly  marked 
Marten's  face  with  the  ink,  and  the  same  prac- 
tical jest  was  returned  with  interest  by  Marten 


a  time  as  this,  that  they  could  hare  eased  tkeir 
hearts ! 

The  mournful  and  tragic  scone  that  was  en- 
acted on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  the  open 
street  fronting  Whitehall,*  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  history,  and  need  not  be  described 


The  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  de- 1  here.    Through  the  whole  of  that  scene  Charles 
testable  collection  of  slanders,  "  The  Trials  of  bore  himself  with  a  dignified  composure,  and 


the  Regicides  ;"  but  I  give  it,  because,  on  its 
being  sworn  to  at  his  trial,  Marten  himself, 
without  denying  it,  simply  remarked  that  the 
circumstance  did  not  imply  malice.  He  had 
been  pleading  his  utter  want  of  malice  against 
the  king  personally  in  all  he  did,  when  the  crown 
counsel  observed,  *'  We  shall  prove  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  (because  he  would  wipe  off 
malice)  that  he  did  this  merrily,  and  was  in 
great  sport  at  the  time  of  the  signing  the  war- 
rant for  the  king's  execution.'*  "  That  does  not 
imply  malice,"  remarked  Marten. 

An  old  servant  of  his,  named  Ewer,  was  upon 
this  put  into  the  witness  box,  and  the  follow- 
ing examination  took  place  :  **  Counsel.  Come, 
sir,  you  are  here  upon  your  oath ;  speak  to  my 
lords  and  the  jury  ;  you  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  very  well ;  you  have  sometimes  served 
him :  were  you  present  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, January  S9th,  1648,  at  the  signing  the  war- 
rant—the parchment  —  against  the  king  1" 
**  Ever.  The  day  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  was 
in  that  chamber  to  attend  a  gentleman  there  ;  | 
I  followed  that  gentleman  (looking  at  Mr.  Mar-  ' 
ten)— I  followed  that  gentleman  into  that  cham- 
ber." **  Lord- Chief-baron.  After  what  gentle- 
man t"  "  Evfer.  Mr.  Marten.  My  lord,  I  was 
pressing  to  come  near,  but  I  was  put  off  by  an 
officer  or  soldier  there ;  I  told  him  I  was  order- 
ed to  be  by  that  gentleman.  My  lord,  I  did  see 
8  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's  hand,  and  he  marked 
Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  with  it,  and  Mr.  Marten 
did  the  like  to  him  ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  one 
set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see  a  parchment 
there  with  a  great  many  seals  to  it." 

If  the  occurrence  really  took  place,  it  is  yet 
unworthy  of  such  a  philosophical  historian  as 
Hume  to  quote  it  as  an  evidence  of  barbarous 
or  "  rustic"  buffoonery.*  No  doubt,  if  Marten 
and  Cromwell  did  this,  they  did  it  as  a  despe- 
rate momentary  relief  from  over-excited  nerves, 
and  because  they  felt  more  acutely  than  their 
more  sober  brethren  all  that  was  involved  in 
the  dark  duty  they  were  then  engaged  in. 
Such  *'  toys  of  desperation"  commoiUy  bubble 
np  from  a  deep-flowing  stream  below.  Downes, 
a  weak  man,  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  go 
out  into  the  speaker's  chamber  **  to  ease  his 
heart  with  tears."  Marten  and  Cromwell  were 
not  weak  men,  and  it  was  not  in  tears,  at  such 


vard  Whaler,  Michael  Livraey,  Jiihn  Okev,  John  Danven, 
John  Buurcher,  Henry  Ircton,  Thonian  Itfalevrrer,  John 
Blackihtun,  John  Hutchiiisun,  William  Gofle,  Thomas  Pritir, 
Peter  Temple,  Thomas  lianison,  John  Huson,  Henry  Smith, 
Perrgrine  Pelham,  Simon  Mern,  Thomas  Uorton,  John 
Jones,  John  More,  Hardress  Waller,  Gilbert  Millington, 
George  Fleetwood,  John  Alured,  Robert  Lilbum,  William 
Say,  Authonv  Stapely,  Richard  I>caue,  Robert  Tichbama, 


onv 
Humphrey  Edwartls,'I)aniel  Blagrnre,  Owao  Roe,  WiUiam 

Sar 
Iter, 

.  w ,.     layi 

John  Barsiead,  Isaac  Ewen,  J<ihn  Dizwell,  Valentine  WiJ 


nphn,  , ^        ,        , 

Purefor,  Adrian  Scroopa,  James  Temple,  Augustine  Gar- 

),  fedmond  Ludlow,  Henry  Marten,  Vincent  Potter. 
Williuui  Constable,  Richard  Infoldsby,  William  Cawlc; 


land, 


was  to  the  last  undisturbed,  self-possessed,  and 
serene.  He  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
scaffold,  forgave  all  his  enemies,  protested  that 
the  war  was  not  begun  by  him,  declared  that 
the  people's  right  was  only  to  have  their  life 
and  goods  their  own,  **  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment being  nothing  pertaining  to  them,"  and 
concluded  with  words  which,  perhaps,  expresa 
ed  a  sincere  delusion,  that  **  he  died  the  martyr 
of  the  people.**  When  his  head  fell,  severed 
by  the  executioner  at  one  blow,  "  a  dismal,  imi- 
versal  groan  issued  from  the  crowd. 

"  He  nothing  eonunmi  did,  or  awna. 
Upon  that  menorahle  scene ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  aze*s  edge  did  fry : 
Nor  called  the  gods,  with  Tolgmr  upitm, 
Tu  Tindicate  his  helpless  right : 

But  bowed  his  oomeW  head 

Down  as  upon  a  bed  !** 

So  in  a  lew  years  aAer  wrote  a  most  generoua 
adversary,  whose  name  is  dear  to  every  lover 
of  literature  or  of  liberty,  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
in  an  ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself!  The 
lapse  of  two  centuries  has  confirmed  the  po- 
et*s  praise. 

In  pronouncing  upon  this  great  event  as  a 
mere  act  of  statesmanship — an  opinion  called 
for  in  this  memoir  of  one  of  the  king's  most 
ardent  and  inflexible  judges — it  needs  no  hesi- 
tation to  declare  it  at  once  a  most  mebincholy 
and  disastrous  error.  The  result  proved  that, 
through  long  years  of  political  suflbringa  and 
distractions.  But  as  surely  as  it  was  an  error, 
so  surely  was  it  committed  in  good  fait]i^«om- 
mitted  as  an  awful  act  of  justice,  and  to  exhib- 
it to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and,  through  them, 
to  all  succeeding  generations  of  men,  **  a  terri- 
ble example.'*  It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  jnst 
and  unbiased  inquirer  into  history  (for  histories 
are  so  written  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read 
them  alone),  that  Charles  I.  had,  **  to  a  degree 
which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  conspired 
against  the  liberty  of  his  country.**!  It  was  to 
this  he  died  a  martyr  ;  not  to  the  Church  or  to 
the  people,  but  to  his  intense  desire  for  abso- 
lute power  and  authority.  For  this  be  laid 
aside,  for  upward  of  twelve  years,  all  use  of 
Parliaments  -,  for  this,  when  driven  to  them 
again,  he  negotiated  for  an  army  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Gotland  to  overawe  their  sittings ; 
for  this,  he  most  daringly  violated  their  most 
sacred  privileges,  at  last  conmieoced  war 
against  them,  and  fur  four  years  desolated 
England  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  childreo. 
Nor,  when  conquered,  did  he  surrender  the 
desperate  hope  which  was  still  sustained  for 
this.  In  every  quarter  he  sought  for  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  war ;  and  at  last,  after  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  months,  "  and  from  the  deptba 
of  his  prison,*'  he  found  them.    Nor  ahould  it 


ton,  Gregory  Norton,  Thomas  Cbaloucr,  Thomas  Wogan 
John  Veil,  Gregory  Clement,  John  Downs,  Thomas  Wayte, 
Jhimias  Soot,  John  Carew,  Miles  Corbet."— AmA.,  vii.,  14SG. 
»HaiM,Uiil.,T.,79. 


The  Bcaflbld  was  erected  imnwdiatdy  bttfbra  tha  Bb»- 
qaetinff  House,  nofw  Whitehmll  ChsMl,  ud  ChariM  ia  said 
to  have  •■tend  upon  the  aeaflbld  tkioof  h  Um  ctatra  wia* 
dow  of  the  latter  bnikiinf . 
J     t  Godwin,  Hut.  of  Coiu,  ii,  MBL 
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be  forgotten  that  all  hope  of  coiDpromise  at  last 
was  rendered  doubly  vain  by  the  most  consum- 
mate insincerity  on  the  part  of  Charles  :  **  He 
cuuld  never  be  reconciled  ;  he  could  never  be 
disarmed ;  be  could  never  be  convinced.    His 
was  a  war  to  the  death,  and  therefore  had  the 
ntnost  a^i^nivation  that  can  belong  to  a  war 
against  the  liberty  of  a  nation."*    Such  was 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  and 
herein  the  justification  of  the  motives  of  his 
jodges     What  farther  is  to  be  said  on  this 
point  shall  be  said  in  this  memoir  by  themselves. 
vVhat  can  be  better  urged  for  those  who  held 
that  8  simple  deposition  of  Charles  was  the 
wiser  course,  has  been  said  in  the  Life  of  Vane. 
A  distinction,  however,  has  been  made  by 
the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth,t  which 
should  not  be  omitted  here.    Speaking  of  the 
rntical  complexion  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  king*8  death,  he  ob- 
serves, **  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Inde- 
pendents had  had  the  superiority ;  but  their  au- 
thority, so  far  as  depended  on  the  number  of 
votes,  hung  by  a  thread.     How  long  was  that 
state  of  things  likely  to  continue  ?    By  what- 
ever party  they  were  displaced,  Ihcy  well  knew 
That  the  crime  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  Charles, 
mud  siting  the  warrant  fur  his  execution,  would 
be  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance.!   They 
knew  that  they  held  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
VThen  they  gave  judgment  against  the  king, 
they  at  the  same  time  pronounced  sentence  on 
themselves.    They  could  not,  with  any  securi- 
ty, calcukite  on  the  impunity  of  eleven  years 
and  four  months,  which  they  ultimately  reaped. 
But  tliey  had  engaged  in  a  great  cause,  and 
they  would  not  draw  back.    Their  cause  might 
triumph  forever ;  but  they  could  not  be  so  in- 
fatuated and  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
many  probabilities  there  were  that  the  business 
would  have  a  diflerent  issue.    In  that  case  they 
eoDsented  to  sacrifice  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.    But  we  must  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine  that  the  judges  who 
sat  on  the  life  of  the  king  were  all  men  of  hero- 
ic resolution.    There  were  certain  men  among 
them  by  whom  the  business  was  planned ; 
there  were  others  who  had  no  part  in  framing 
the  measure,  but  who  willingly  devoted  thcm- 
selves  in  the  affair  ;  but  there  was  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  king's  judges  who  co-operated  from 
timidity — had  no  will  to  the  business,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  refuse  those  by  whom  they 
were  pressed  into  it.** 

Upon  the  whole,  the  subject  may  be  safely 
left  with  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  statesman 
of  modem  times,  and  a  high  and  unblemished 
authority  on  all  points  of  constitutional  doc- 
trine. "  If,"  observes  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
his  "  Fragment  of  History/*  "  if  we  consider 
this  question  of  example  in  a  more  extended 
Tiew,  and  look  to  the  general  eflfect  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  Charles  to 
display  his  firmness  and  piety  has  created  more 
TtMpeei  for  kit  memory  than  U  eould  othenoue 
JUk  ohUuned.    It  has  been  thought  dangerous 

•  Godwin,  Hiit.  of  the  Com.,  ii.,  689.     t  Mr.  Gudwio. 

t  Nor  wu  thw  Ch«  only  danger.  Annninnl  ion  muet  hare 
been  prevent  to  their  imeginntionfl,  u  bkely  to  have  been 
neottcd  to  affninat  ihem.  DoniJaua  and  Raiasbiiruufh 
irerv  aoMwinated  inon  after.— (See  Brodie,  Brit.  Emp.,  it., 
SM;  and  Godwin,  IT.,  OM.) 
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I  to  the  morals  of  mankind,  even  in  romance,  to 

I  make  us  sympathize  with  characters  whose 

:  general  conduct  is  blaiiieaWlo  ;  but  how  much 

I  greater  must  the  effiTt  be  u  hen.  in  real  history, 

I  our  feelings  are  interested  in  favour  of  a  nion- 

i  arch  with  whom,  to  say  the  least,  his  subjects 

!  were  obliged  to  contend  in   arms  for  their 

;  liberty  ?    Afler  all,  however,  notwithstanding 

i  what  the  more  reasonable  imrt  of  mankind  may 

I  think  upon  this  question,  it  is  much   to  be 

i  doubted  whether  this  singular  proceeding  has 

:  not,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  served 

;  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Enplish  nation  in  tha 

opinion  of  Europe  in  general.     The  truth  is,  that 

the  guilt' of  the  action — that  is  to  say,  the  taking 

away  of  the  life  of  the  king — is  what  most  men 

in  the  place  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 

would  have  incurred ;  what  there  is  of  splendour 

and  of  magnanimity  in  it,  I  mean  the  publicity 

and  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would  he  ca^ 

pable  of  displaying.^* 

The  business  of  the  Commonwealth  was  now 
■  resumed  with  quiet  and  resolved  deliberation. 
:  On  the  Commons'  journals  of  the  day  of  exe- 
i  cution  there  is  a  remarkable  entry :  "  Ordered, 
I  That  the  common  post  be  stayed  until  to-morrow 
.  mornings  10  o*clock;'*  but  on  the  day  following, 
ordinary  matters  were  proceeded  with ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  February  the  House  of  Lords  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  a 
:  conference  on  the  new  settlement.    The  Com- 
mons allowed  the  messengers  to  wait  at  the 
■■  door  without  the  slightest  notice  of  them  or  of 
their  message.    The  patience  of  the  mcssen- 
I  gers  was  exhausted,  but  not  that  of  the  IiOrds, 
I  who  sent  again  and  again,  with  as  little  suc- 
I  cess.*    At  last  the  Commons  took  notice  of 
I  their  existence  indeed  ! 
I      On  the  6th  of  February  it  was  moved  in  the 
j  House  of  Commons  *'  that  the  House  of  Peers 
in  Parliament  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought 
.  to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  act  be  brought  in 
to  that  purpose.*'    Upon  this  Mr.  D*Israeli  re- 
marks,! "  Harry  Marten,  as  reckless  in  his  wit 
as  in  his  life,  with  the  same  tolerant  good- 
humour  which  he  had  evinced  on  a  former  oc- 
casion with  Judge  Jenkins,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  the  lA)rds,  that  *  they  were 
useless,  but  not  dangerous.'    By  this  felicitous 
j  humour,  this  Commonwealth-man  had  oAen 
I  relieved  the  Royalists  in  their  most  critical 
I  circumstances.*'    Mr.  D'Israeli  here  falls  into 
I  an  unaccountable  error.    Marten's  amendment 
I  was  merely  as  to  the  terms  of  the  motion,  and, 
far  from  being  *'in  favour*'  of  the  Irfirds,  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  sarcasm  that  has 
.  ever  been  levelled  against  them.    His  dislike 
of  that  House  was  always,  it  has  been  shown, 
most  eagerly  manifested,  and  the  present  op- 
portunity was  not  to  be  resisted.    Some  graver 
meml>ers  having  objected,  he  withdrew  the 
amendment ;  and,  on  the  subsequent  division 
uf  forty-four  to  twenty-nine,  which  took  place 
on  the  motion  for  the  abolition,  was  one  of  the 
tellers*  for  the  majority  against  the  Lords. 
When  the  motion  passed  their  lordships  were 
sitting.    It  was  communicated  to  them ;  they 
heard  prayers ;   disposed  of  a  rectory ;  ad- 

*  Hmtiiry  from  Markintoeh,  ti.,  1S4. 

t  C'ommentanea,  t.,  418. 

t  Jouniala.  Lord  Grey  of  Grobf  waa  the  other  teller , 
and  for  the  minoritj  the  teUun  were  Coloneli  Purefuy  and 
Sydenhnnk 
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journed  to  the  next  morning  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  did  not  ait  again  till  the  Res- 
toration.* 

A  more  memorable  vote  was  passed  next 
day :  **  That  kingship  in  this  nation  hath  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  unnecessary,  bur- 
densome, and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety, 
and  public  interest  of  the  people,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished."  This  was  followed 
up  by  Marten,  who  proposed  that  the  king's 
atatues  at  the  Old  Royal  Exchange  and  other 
places  should  be  taken  down,  and  the  following 
inscriptions  placed  on  the  several  sites  :  *'  Exit 
Tyranntts  Rcgum  uUimus — Anno  lihertati*  An- 
glitt  rettituUE  prime — Anno  Domini  1648-9,  Jan. 
20."  This  was  agreed  to,  and  at  once  done. 
Two  acts  in  pursuance  of  the  votes  were  pass- 
ed ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  published  a 
declaration  of  its  'Mate  proceedings,  and  set- 
tling the  government  in  the  way  of  a  free  state," 
which  was  widely  circulated  in  the  English, 
Latin,  French,  and  Dutch  languages. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Marten  was  the  most 
prominent  actor.  He  now  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  sale  of  the  royal  property  in  lands  and 
houses,  of  those  trappings  of  royalty  which  are 
called  the  regalia,  of  the  king's  furniture,  jew- 
els, paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.f  The 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  Sweden,  were  the  chief  purchasers. 
The  indifference  with  which  they  looked  on 
while  Charles  was  tried  and  executed,  has  been 
contrasted  reproachfully,  and  not  unjustly,  by 
Royalists,  with  their  avidity  to  possess  his 
spoils.t  And  now  the  9th  of  February  was  the 
first  day  of  term,  or  sitting  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  and  this  circumstance  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  certain  preliminary  steps  should  im- 
mediately be  taken.  In  these  Marten  also  took 
active  part.  Of  the  twelve  judges,  the  two 
chief  justices,  the  chief  baron,  with  Jermyn  for 
the  King*s  Bench,  Pheasant  for  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Gates  for  the  Exchequer,  signified 
their  willingness  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  offices,  provided  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  declaration  that  they  were  resolved 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation, 
and  passed  an  act  for  repealing  the  oatlis  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  without  delay.  One  of  the  acts  was 
introduced  by  Marten.  An  oath  well  and  truly 
to  serve  the  Parliament  and  people  was  then 
substituted ;  and,  the  name  of  King's  Bench 
being  taken  away,  that  of  Upper  Bench  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  other  six  judges 
declined  taking  commissions  under  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  great  seal  was  at  the  same 
time  brought  into  the  House  and  broken  in 
pieces ;  and  a  new  seal  being  ready,  and  Wid- 
drington  declining  to  continue  in  office,  it  was 
intrusted  to  Whitelocke,  Sergeant  Richard 
Keblc,  and  John  Lisle.  At  the  same  time  the 
office  of  commissioner  was  rendered  more  im- 
portant and  honourable  by  its  being  enacted 
that  it  should  thenceforth  be  held  by  the  tenure 
quamdiu  se  bene  ges9erint.(f 

The  most  important  change  remained  to  be 
made — the  substitation  of  an  executive  council 

*  Hiitnry  from  Mackintosh,  vi.,  114. 
t  WhitoloclM,  p.  403. 
X  Hiitory  from  Mftckintotk,  Ti.,  13S. 
^  Jounuli,  Feb.  8  and  9. 


of  State  for  the  committee  of  government  at 
Derby  House.  To  this  end,  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  select  the  names  of  forty  persons 
fit  to  compose  this  council,  whose  power  was 
to  continue  for  one  year.  The  five  persons 
were  John  Lisle,  Cornelius  Holland,  Lnke  Rob- 
inson, Thomas  Scot,  and  Edmund  Lndlow ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  very  truly  that  their  ap- 
pointment was  an  instance  of  "  remarkable 
delicacy,"  since  certainly  none  of  them  had 
yet  been  habitually  concerned  in  the  condncf 
of  public  affairs,  though  two  of  them,  Scot  and 
Ludlow,  were  known  for  their  integrity,  their 
great  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
ardour  of  their  Republican  sentiments. 

On  the  1 7th  of  February  the  council  of  state 
was  installed.  Henry  Marten  took  his  seat  in 
it  with  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ludlow. 
Vane's  subsequent  adhesion  has  been  described. 
Most  truly  does  Mr.  Godwin  exclaim,  "  Never 
did  any  governors  enter  upon  their  (tanctions 
under  more  formidable  difficulties  than  the  men 
who  now  undertook  to  steer  and  direct  the  ves- 
sel of  the  new  Commonwealth.  They  were, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  handful  of  men.  with  the 
whole  people  of  England  against  them.*  Their 
hold  on  the  community  was,  by  their  religions 
sentiments  (those  of  the  Independents),  by  the 
rooted  aversion  of  many  to  the  late  king  and 
his  family,  by  the  sincere  terror  that  was  felt 
of  the  ascendency  either  of  the  Episcopal  or 
Presbyterian  party,  and  the  devout  adherence 
of  a  respectable  set  of  men  to  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration.  The  character  also  of 
the  leaders  did  wonders.  Scarcely  has  there 
existed  a  body  of  more  eminent  atatesoiea 
than  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  Marten,  and 
Vane."  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  cooncil, 
which  had  theretofore  had  a  difiTereot  prases 
for  each  day  of  sitting,  appointed  Bradshaw 
their  official  president ;  and,  three  daTS  later, 
Milton,  Bradshaw's  kinsman,  was  maoe  seere- 
tary  to  the  council  for  foreign  tongnes— an  ofBos 
held  by  Weckerlin  under  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms. 

One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  settle  the  re- 
ligious government,  which  was  not  left  to  wild 
theories,  or  merely  loose  and  volnntaiy  ar- 
rangement. The  Presbyterian  form  waa  main- 
tained, but  stripped  of  all  coercive  power  and 
temporal  pretensions — ^in  short,  restricted  to 
conferring  licenses  and  ordination.  A  provia- 
ion  was  made  out  of  the  tithes  for  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy,  and  there  was  a  decided  re- 
laxation even  towards  Catholics.  During  the 
debates  on  these  important  matters,  Heniy 
Marten  signalized  himself  by  the  iurst  expres- 
sion of  opinions  which  should  be  remembered 
to  his  lasting  honour.  He  proposed  the  lepesl 
of  the  statute  of  banishment  a^inst  the  Jews.f 
That  community  had  been  banished  from  fing- 
land  in  the  year  1290 ;  and  from  that  time  no 
body  of  Jews,  formed  into  a  commnnity,  oonld 
be  found  within  our  dominions.  Now,  alter  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  yeari»  it 
was  Henry  Marten  who  proposed,  in  a  noble 
spirit  of  justice,  to  pat  an  end  to  this  proscrip- 

*  Thu  mwt  aoc  be  oaderalood  litonlly.  ItM  pMr^* 
liAd  troatod  Ihom  in  mil  Uieir  ■tngflM  ■piail  tho  luif.bot 
for  tho  •iporiment  of  s  npnblie, Bowiboat to  bt  triad, Ibsy 
w«i«  m«relT  nnpreiwrtd. 
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tion.   He  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  reform  was 
left  for  Cromwell  to  achieve  in  his  day  of  abso- 
lute power.    But  the  eloquent  praise  which  Mr. 
Godwia  bestows  upon  Cromwell  for  the  act 
should  have  been  written  of  Marten.    "  It  was 
an  enteiprise  worthy  of  his  character.   His  com- 
prehensive mind  enabled  him  to  take  in  all  its 
reeommendations  and  all  its  advantages.    The 
liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  his  avowed  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  toleration,  rendered 
it  an  adventure  becoming  him  to  achieve.    As 
a  man,  he  held  that  no  human  being  should  be 
proscribed  among  his  fellow-men  for  the  acci- 
dent of  his  birth ;  as  a  Christian,  who  looked 
forward  in  the  faith  of  prophecy  for  the  con- 
version of  these  our  elder  brethren  in  the  rejeo- 
fiott  of  polytheism,  he  knew  that  kind  treatment 
and  impartial  justice  supplied  our  best  instru- 
ment for  subduing  their  prejudices ;  and  as  a 
cuuesman,  he  was  aware  how  useful  the  Jews 
might  be  made  to  the  nation  as  the  medium  of 
commeTce,  and  to  the  government  as  the  means 
of  eorrespondence,  the  communicators  of  valu- 
mble  iDfonnatiott,  and  the  divulgers  of  secrets 
'With  which  it  might  be  important  for  them  to 
be  acquainted." 

It  has  been  with  some  justice  reproached  to 
these  great  founders  and  fathers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  they  failed  at  this  time,  with 
aD  the  power  in  their  hands,  to  reform  the  rep- 
veaentation,  the  municipal  institutions,  and  the 
law,  aecording  to  the  admirable  outline  given 
ID  the  ''Declaration  of  the  Army*'  and  the 
•*  Agreement  of  the  People,"  and  to  make  this 
the  basis  of  the  new  settlement.  The  matter 
baa  been  discussed  in  the  Life  of  Vane.  The 
only  answer  to  the  reproach  is,  that  to  have 
diaaolved  Parliament  at  this  crisis  would  have 
been  to  expose  the  nation,  very  possibly,  to  the 
setom  of  kingship,  with  its  power  and  passions, 
and  possibly  with  the  bigot  vengeance  of  the 
Pkeabytarians  in  its  train.  The  new  rulers, 
however,  recruited  the  House  by  relaxation  in 
fiToor  of  excluded  and  retired  members,  and  by 
neiv  writs  to  fill  up  vacancies.* 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  young  Com- 
monwealth in  relation  to  the  question  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  were  great  indeed. 
In  justice  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time, 
they  dKwld  never  be  lost  sight  of.  "  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,"  Mr.  Godwin  truly 
aaya,  "was  at  this  time  in  a  very  artificial  and 
nanataral  condition.  The  existing  power  and 
organiiation  rested  in  three  bodies  of  men. 
The  oonncil  of  war,  who  had  purged  the  Par- 
hament  on  the  6th  of  December ;  the  Parlia- 
nent,  or  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it  re- 
Bained  after  that  reduction  of  its  members ; 
and  the  council  of  state,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
cord of  the  other  two.  These  three  bodies  of 
■m  were  in  perfect  harmony :  the  majority  of 
the  Honsa  of  Conunons,  since  the  event  of  the 
0th  of  Deeember,  had  espoused  and  approved 
the  ideas  of  the  oonncil  of  war ;  and  the  council 
of  state,  whioh  was,  in  reality,  a  selection  of 
the  ablest  and  fittest  members  from  the  other 
two,  was  employed,  with  assiduity,  sagacity, 
aad  energy,  in  carrying  on  the  executive  gov- 
cmment  in  a  way  corresponding  with  the  de- 
aifns  and  conceptions  of  their  creators.  The 
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whole  of  these,  in  their  authority  over  the  na- 
tion— and  they  retained  for  the  present  the  ac- 
quiescence or  submission  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people — ^hung  by  a  single  thread.  The 
council  of  war  and  of  state  were  arbitrary 
combinations  of  men ;  but  the  Parliament  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  true,  they 
were  reduced  by  tlie  compulsory  absence  of 
many  of  their  members,  and  by  other  circum- 
stances, to  a  small  number,  and  were  styled 
by  Lilburne,  and  other  audacious  and  incon- 
siderate men,  a  mock  Parliament.  Still  they 
bore  the  magic  name,  a  Parliament :  the  laws 
of  England,  by  old  prescription,  were  accus- 
tomed to  emanate  from  the  Parliament  of  Eng* 
land.  Constituted  as  they  were,  they  couul 
not  be  despised.  The  abilities  of  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  Vane,  countenanced  by  the  virtues 
of  Fairfax,  Ludlow,  Bradstiaw,  and  Scot,  ne- 
cessarily commanded  respect.  Tliey  had  in 
their  service  the  professional  talents  of  White- 
lucke,  St.  John,  Kolle,  and  the  gallant  Blake. 
They  were  recommended  to  public  favour  by 
the  wit  of  Marten  and  the  literature  of  Milton. 
They  included  in  their  council  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Denbigh,  and  Mutgrave, 
with  Viscount  Lisle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  I^ices- 
ter,  and  brother  to  Algernon  Sidney.  Such 
were  the  present  House  of  Commons,  such  the 
present  administrative  government." 

The  best  argument  used  for  the  retention  of 
this  government  undisturbed  for  the  present, 
was,  however,  afterward  used  in  a  debate  upon 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry 
Marten  himself,  in  a  happy  and  apposite  simile. 
He  told  the  Plouse,  "that  he  thought  they  might 
find  the  best  advice  from  the  Scripture  what 
they  were  to  do  in  this  particular :  that  when 
Moses  was  found  upon  the  river,  and  brought 
to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  she  took  care  that  the 
mother  might  be  found  out,  to  whose  care  he 
might  be  committed  to  ho  nursed  ;  which  suc- 
ceeded very  happily."  Applying  this,  he  ob- 
served. "  Their  Commonwealth  was  yet  an  in- 
fant of  a  weak  growth  and  a  very  tender  con- 
stitution ;  and  therefore  his  opinion  was,  that 
nobody  could  be  so  fit  to  nurse  it  as  the  mother 
who  brought  it  forth,  and  that  they  should  not 
think  of  putting  it  under  any  other  hands  until 
it  had  obtained  more  years  and  vigour."  To 
which  he  added,  "  that  they  had  another  infant 
too  under  their  hands,  the  war  with  Holland, 
which  had  thrived  wonderfully  under  their  con- 
duct; but  he  much  doubted  that  it  would  be 
quickly  strangled  if  it  were  taken  out  of  their 
care  who  had  hitherto  governed  it."* 

But  to  describe  the  course  of  government^ 
and  Marten*s  share  in  it  in  farther  detail,  would 
be  to  retrace  much  of  the  ground  already  gone 
over  in  the  Memoir  of  Vane.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  upon,  and  to  sketch,  a  few  of 
the  more  personal  points  of  his  conduct  merely. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  indefatigable  and  untameable  Lilburne 
began  his  agitations  once  more.  He  promoted 
dissensions  in  the  army;  abused  Cromwell» 
Fairfax,  Marten,  and  all  the  leaders ;  reanima- 
ted the  hopes  of  the  Levellers ;  and,  in  reward 
for  it  all,  was  shut  up  once  more  in  the  Tower. 
This  had  no  eflfect,  however ;  for,  while  Crom- 
well's terrible  campaign  against  the  Irish  re- 
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bellion  was  spreading  slaughter  and  desolation 
through  that  unhappy  country,  the  fearless  and 
brawling  John  issued  from  his  residence  in  the 
Tower  all  manner  of  denunciations  of  the  Par- 
liament and  council  of  state,  as  a  '*  company  of 
pickpockets,"  "  thieves,"  "  robbers,"  "  murder- 
ers," and  **  brother  beasts  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  tyrant;"  challenged  them  to  a  debate  by 
two  champions  on  each  side,  and  an  umpire, 
upon  the  issue  of  which  he  staked  his  life  ;  and 
declared  that  if  his  challenge  were  not  accepted 
within  five  days,  he  should  hold  himself  free 
*'to  anatomize  them  publicly  and  privately." 
Proceedings  were  again  instituted  against  him, 
but  afler  they  had  advanced  a  little,  the  au- 
dacity and  obstinacy  even  of  Lilbume  were 
shaken  by  domestic  troubles,  and  he  longed  for 
8  short  release  from  imprisonment.  A  most 
eminent  tribute  is  it  to  the  fame  of  a  generous 
character,  that  the  person  at  once  thought  of 
by  the  demagogue  as  likely  to  procure  him  this 
favour  was  Henry  Marten.  With  wonderful 
faith  in  the  kind  and  forgiving  temper  of  a  man 
he  had  always  so  heartily  abused  for  having 
often  before  befriended  him,  Lilbume  wrote  a 
letter  to  Marten,  stating  that  his  son  had  died 
of  the  smallpox  the  day  before,  and  that  his 
wife  and  two  other  children  were  ill,  and  ex- 
pressing his  desire,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  a  few  days'  liberty  to 
visit  them.*  The  next  day  Henry  Marten 
moved  the  House  of  Conmions  that  he  should 
be  liberated  on  security,  which  was  granted. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  on  finding  subsequently 
that  Lilburne*s  property!  had  been  much  har- 
assed in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  it  had  led  him 
miserably  poor,  Marten  exerted  himself  success- 
fully to  satisfy  him  for  what  was  due  by  a  grant 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  lands,  at  ten  years' 
purchasc.l 

But  ever,  as  it  has  been  shown,  Marten  was 
on  the  humane  side,  excepting  in  the  one  mem- 
orable instance,  where  a  sense  of  duty  commit- 
ted violence  on  his  kinder  dispositions.  A 
Royalist  writer^  relates  an  occurrence  of  this 
time,  on  the  bill  having  been  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  *'  to  punish  the  crimes  of  incest, 
adultery,  and  fornication  with  death — Mr.  Hen- 
ry Marten  would  not  let  it  be  carried,  without 
observing  *  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
by  this  act  being  death,  would  cause  these  sins 
to  be  more  frequently  committed,  because  peo- 
ple would  be  more  cautious  in  committing  them 
for  fear  of  the  punishment,  and  being  undiscov- 
ered, would  be  imboldened  the  more  in  the  com- 
mitment of  them;'  and  the  following  year, 
chiefly  by  his  procurement,  it  was  abrogated." 

I'he  losses  endured  by  Marten  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  absolute  pecuniary  assistance 
he  had  rendered  to  the  popular  cause  in  very 
critical  times,  which  have  been  already  referred 
to,  were  now  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Bradshaw's  case  was 
considered  at  the  same  time.  The  votes  may 
be  rekited  firom  Mr.  Godwin's  history.  "  They 
resolved  to  settle  on  Bradshaw  lands  to  the 
amount  of  two  thoound  pounds  per  oiiiniiK. 
The  act  for  that  purpoM  was  pasted  on  the  16th 
of  August    Ana  flurther  to  compenaate  him  for 
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the  loss  of  a  lucrative  profession,  it  was  itsolr- 
ed  to  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer  from  these  measures  that  neither  he  nor 
any  other  member  enjoyed  any  salary  in  the 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state.  Bradshaw,  by 
his  otfice,  was  in  some  measure  the  first  man 
in  the  nation.  He  was  to  receive  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  to  represent  in  his  person,  upoa 
occasions  of  public  solemnity,  the  executive 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
Another  distinguished  statesman,  whose  case 
went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  Bradshaw,  waa 
Henry  Marten.  He  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Parliament  representing  the  arrears  due  to  him 
as  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  the  kiaaes  be  had 
otherwise  sustained  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  the  sums  of  money  diabnrseo  by 
him  in  that  service.  It  was  in  consequence 
resolved  that  lands  to  the  amonnt  of  one  Uum- 
sand  pounds  per  annum  should  be  settled  oa 
him,  and  the  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  oa 
the  same  day  with  the  act  in  favour  of  Brad- 
shaw. The  provision  not  being  found  to  reach 
the  value  proposed,  a  supplemental  act  in  behalf 
of  Marten  was  passed  the  28th  of  September.*** 
Marten's  regiment  of  horse  was  also  establish- 
ed for  him. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Commonwealth 
Marten  had  again  been  elected  into  the  council 
of  state.  At  the  close  of  this  year  he  appears 
to  have  strongly  suspected  Cromwell's  deaigna. 
It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  more  sagacious 
Republicans  should  have  begun  to  do  so.  The 
double  conquests  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  had 
now  universally  established  his  influence  over 
the  nation,  and  placed  temptations  within  hii 
reach  ahnost  irresistible.  Marten  was  tlie  first 
to  throw  out  open  hints  of  the  possible  conse- 
quence. He  used  some  memorable  words  in 
the  House  of  Conunons,  to  the  efibct  that  •*  if 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  single  persoOp 
their  last  king  would  have  been  as  proper  a 
gentleman  for  it  as  any  in  Engbind,  for  he  found 
no  fault  with  his  person,  but  his  office  on]j.''t 
On  another  occasion  he  vented  the  same  omin- 
ous allusion  in  a  sally  of  humour.  Cromwdl« 
in  the  heat  of  some  debate  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  called  his  old  friend  **8ir  Harry 
Marten;"  when,  says  Aubrey,  with  infinita 
gravity,  "  Mr.  Henry  Marten  rises  and  bows : 
<  /  ihank  yemr  majesty  I  I  always  thought,  when 
you  were  king,  that  I  should  be  knighted.'  "t 

At  about  the  date,  too,  of  these  disputes,  we 
find  them  alluded  to  in  this  outrageous  way  by 
a  Royalist  newspaper:  "Division  in  tbe  amiy 
grows  great ;  superiority  is  the  thing  looked 
upon,  and  Cromwell  thinks  he  deserves  it  beat, 
which  Henry  Marten  is  impatient  to  aufibr; 
and  Pryde,  stepping  between  them,  makea  great 
words  to  fly ;  insomuch  that  Ruby  Nose  (Crom- 
well) drew  his  dagger  in  the  House  on  Sstuv 
day,  and  clapping  it  on  the  seat  by  hun,  ex- 
pressed great  anger  against  Harry  and  his  ler- 
elling  crew."^  This,  of  course,  is  a  prapostei^ 
ous  exaggeration,  but  it  iUoatrstea  ue  fiwt  of 
the  diflference. 

It  was  soon  illustrated,  however,  muoh  mora 
decidedjy.  _In  etecting  the  council  of  state  tor 
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the  third  year  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  was 
idopted.     In  the  re-election  of  February,  1650, 
the  names  of  the  preceding  council  were  regu- 
larly called  over  and  put  to  the  vote ;  and,  in 
eonseqaence,  one  having  died  in  the  interval, 
thirty-seven  were  rechosen,  and  three  only  re- 
jected.    It  had  been  felt,  and  by  Marten  among 
otherif  that  this  was  giving  to  the  executive 
fofemment  too  much  the  air  of  a  standing 
eouncil.     The  Parliament  had  been,  of  neces- 
•ity,  and  was  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  come,  a  fixed  and  unvaried  body.    For  this 
there  were  potent  reasons,  as  it  has  already 
been  showu ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  reason 
for  making  the  council  of  state  permanent.    It 
had  been  decided  in  the  beginning  that  this  mem- 
ber of  the  government  should  be  a  body  holding 
its  office  for  twelve  months  only.    '*  One  of  the 
Bost  essential  features  of  a  free  state,"  as  Mr. 
Godwin  justly  remarks  in  relating  these  circum- 
■taaces,  **  is  rotation,  and  that  those  men  who 
are  intrusted  for  the  public  good  with  high  and 
eomprehensive  powers  should  be  subjected  to 
the  purification  of  new  and  frequently-repeated 
elections.    AH  offices  in  such  a  state  should, 
MS  far  as  is  practicable,  be  thrown  open  to  all. 
Jio  man  should  be  allowed  to  consider  the  pow- 
ers he  holds  in  trust  for  the  nation  a  sinecure 
and  an  inheritance.    It  is  good  that  men  qual- 
ified for  office  should  feel  that  at  certain  stated 
interrab  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  invited  to 
accept  it.    It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion  of 
frvsb  and  unworn  understanding  and  enterprise, 
not  trained  in  the  shackles  of  an  unvaried  rou- 
tine, should  from  time  to  time  be  introduced 
into  tbe  national  councils."    In  accordance,  it 
may  be  fairly  supposed,  with  some  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  Parliament  now  decided  that  the 
eouncil  of  state  for  the  ensuing  year  should  con- 
sist of  forty-one  persons,  and  that  only  twenty- 
one  of  those  who  were  now  of  the  council  should 
be  allowed  to  be  re-elected.    "  The  ablest  and 
most  highly-endowed  of  the  individuals,"  ob- 
■errea  Mr.  Godwin,  **who  were  excluded  by 
the  operation  of  this  rule  on  the  present  occa- 
aion,  was  Henry  Marten."    Mr.  Godwin  has 
omitted  to  state,  however,  by  whose  exertions 
be  was  excluded.    It  was  the  work  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  now  brooding  over  his  projects  of  ab- 
solnte  power.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  Marten 
•till  remained.  The  power  was  not  yet  matured 
for  what  Cromwell  had  in  purpose  there.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  period  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  executive.  Marten  only 
hbonred  the  more,  with  all  his  wit,  his  clo- 
qoence,  and  his  humanity,  in  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Commonwealth.  He  supported 
Yane  in  the  noble  projects  described  in  the 
memoir  of  that  great  person,  and  pursued  at 
this  time  with  an  anxiety  and  zeal  proportion- 
ate to  the  chance  there  yet  remained — by  an 
iDfosion  of  new  popular  power  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  an  establishment  of  new  and 
atrmig  institntions  for  freedom,  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  "Army  Proposals" — to  save  the  country 
firom  the  usurpation  that  impended. 

A  few  instances  of  the  humour  that  he  nev- 
ertheless gave  way  to  in  the  midst  of  the  se- 
rioBs  debates  of  this  period,  may  be  recorded 
heie.       ___^ 
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Having  let  fall  some  phrases  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  discussions  which  gave  offence  to 
a  Puritan  member,  the  latter  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  motion  to  expel  all 
"profane  and  unsanctified  persons"  from  the 
House.  Upon  this.  Marten  gravely  got  up  and 
observed,  "  That  he  should  take  the  liberty  to 
move,  before  the  motion  alluded  to,  that  '  all 
fools  might  be  put  out  likewise,'  and  then,"  he 
added,  "the  House  might  probably  be  found 
thin  enough." 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  H.  M.  (as  he  usually 
calls  Marten)  **  was  wont  to  sleep  much  in  the 
House,"  and  aAerward  explains  this  by  saying 
that  it  was  **  dog-sleep,"  or,  in  other  words,  a 
means  resorted  to  on  the  occasion  of  any  very 
prosy  oration  from  an  alderman  or  a  Puritan 
to  intimate  his  fatigue,  and  hint  the  propriety 
either  of  liveliness  or  a  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Marten  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
"  sleeping,"  but  nodding  his  head  rather  ve- 
hemently, and  breaking  into  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, "Alderman  Atkins  made  a  motion 
that  such  scandalous  members  as  slept,  and 
minded  not  the  business  of  the  House,  should 
be  put  out."  H.  M.  starts  up :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  motion  has  been  made  to  turn  out  the  nod- 
ders ;  I  desire  the  noddees  (noddies)  may  also 
bo  turned  out."  Poor  Alderman  Atkins  never 
fairly  recovered  this. 

On  a  different  occasion,  in  referring  to  his 
own  case,  then  unsettled,  and  to  some  recent 
and  questionable  appointments,  he  is  said  to 
have  observed,  in  a  manner  that  provoked  pe- 
culiar laughter,  "  That  he  had  seen,  at  last,  the 
Scripture  fulfilled  :  *  Thou  hast  exalted  the 
humble  and  meek ;  thou  hast  filled  the  empty 
with  good  things,  and  the  rich  hast  thou  sent 
empty  away!'  " 

More  serious  matters  now  claim  attention. 
In  the  council  of  state  installed  for  tbe  fourth 
year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  name  of  Henry 
Marten  had  again  appeared,  but  whether  the 
opposition  of  Cromwell  had  relented  or  proved 
ineffectual,  does  not  appear ;  most  probably, 
however,  the  latter,  since  in  the  election  for 
the  fifth  year  he  was  again  excluded,  and  it  is 
said  by  Cromweirs  means.  The  victory  of 
Worcester  had  given  the  "  crowning  mercy"  to 
the  general ;  Fairfax's  resignation  had  left  him 
alone  in  power  with  the  army ;  the  death  of 
Ireton  had  removed  the  last  restraint  which 
withheld  his  meditated  assault  on  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  The  memorable  scene  of  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  liOng  Parliament 
immediately  followed,  and  on  that  day,  already 
described,  Marten  received  the  reproach  of  li- 
centiousness and  a  dissolute  life  from  his  old 
friend  Cromwell. 

The  last  scene  of  the  council  of  state  has 
been  described  in  such  a  strain  of  melancholy 
enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that  the  passage 
will  be  interesting  here.  From  breaking  up 
the  Parliament  Cromwell  had  joined  the  coun- 
cil of  officers,  and  now,  in  the  afternoon,  at- 
tended by  Lambert  and  Harrison,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  state.  Bradshaw  was  in  the 
chair.  "It  required,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "a 
man  of  his  nerve,  his  deep  sense  of  religion, 
and  his  immoveable  spirit,  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  that  day.  It  must  have  been  sufficiently 
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known  what  was  about  to  happen ;  and  since 
the  fate  of  the  Commonwealth  coald  not  be 
averted,  all  that  remained  was  that  it  should 
BO  die  as  was  most  worthy  of  the  days  it  had 
lived.  Cromwell  was  to  be  met  and  confronted 
by  a  man  who  in  his  person  should  represent 
the  freedom  and  the  majesty  of  the  Republic, 
which  had  now  entered  far  into  its  fifth  year ; 
and  amid  all  the  heroes  of  that  hour  in  England, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  other 
person  from  whose  lips  the  accidents  of  a  dying 
state,  not  unmeet  to  be  numbered  with  ancient 
Athens  or  Rome,  could  so  worthily  have  been 

Sronounced.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  placed 
1  so  illustrious  a  situation  as  that  which  Brad- 
shaw  occupied  at  this  moment.  He  was  to 
ikce  one,  in  that  age,  so  far  as  related  to  an 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  fello^-crea- 
tares  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  the  foremost 
man  in  the  world.  By  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, the  same  individual  who  had  presided 
at  the  trial  of  a  legitimate  Icing,  and  who  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him  for  his 
multiplied  delinquencies  against  his  people, 
was  now  called  upon  from  another  chair  to 
address  a  usurper  in  the  most  critical  moment 
of  his  career,  and  to  set  before  him,  in  firm 
and  impressive  terms,  the  deed  he  had  perpe- 
trated and  was  now  perpetrating.  Cromwell 
was  backed  by  all  his  guards,  and  by  an  army 
of  the  highest  discipline,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted and  prosperous  character.  Bradshaw 
appeared  before  him  in  the  simple  robe  of  in- 
tegrity. The  lord-general  was  the  most  reso- 
lute of  men,  and  who  could  least  endure  an 
idle  show  of  opposition.  The  parade  of  con- 
tradiction and  the  pomp  of  declamation  would 
have  been  useless.  A  few  words  (a  brief 
and  concentrated  remonstrance)  were  enough. 
They  were  uttered,  and  Cromwell  ventured  on 
no  reply.  Abashed  the  traitor  stood.  Crom- 
well, having  entered  the  council-chamber,  thus 
addressed  the  members  who  were  present : 
*  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  hero  as  private 
persons,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed ;  but  if  as  a 
council  of  state,  this  is  no  place  for  you ;  and, 
since  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  in 
the  morning,  so  take  notice  that  the  Parliament 
is  dissolved.'  To  this  Bradshaw  answered, 
'Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House 
in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all 
England  will  hear  it ;  but,  sir,  you  are  mistaken 
to  think  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  for 
no  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but 
themselves;  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that.' 
With  this  protest  the  council  rose  and  with- 
drew." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
Cromweirs  usurpation  on  the  Commonwealth ; 
sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  Life  of  Vane. 
Marten  invariably  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  was  excluded  from  all  the  Par- 
liaments that  met  under  the  Protectorate.  We 
find  him  at  last  in  prison,  and  learn  that  he  was 
thrown  there  by  the  power  of  Cromwell ;  but 
for  what  reason,  save  on  the  general  ground 
of  his  great  talents  and  still  fearless  Republi- 
canism, does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  stated, 
indeed,*  that  he  had  sometimes  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  discontented  Republican  ofll- 
cers,  who  joined  with  Wildman,  Overton,  and 
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Others  in  their  conspiracy  against  Cromwell ; 
but  no  satisfiictory  proof  of  this  is  ofiered. 

Yet,  though  Marten  was  kept  from  his  place 
by  the  strong  arm  of  tyranny,  there  were  not 
wanting  men,  even  in  those  Parliaments,  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  and  vindicate  the  old  canse. 
At  the  very  moment  the  usurper's  power  seem- 
ed greatest,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  ehitch- 
ing  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  ambitions 
tons,  these  men  dashed  it  from  him.  In  none 
of  his  Parliaments — not  even  in  that  composed 
of  his  own  nominees— could  he  command  a 
majority ;  the  sentiment  of  liberty  was  still  too 
strong  for  him ;  and  thousands  were  foimd  rea* 
olute  enough  to  echo  the  remarkable  words  of 
a  speaker  in  the  Parliament  of  1854,  that,  "hav- 
ing cut  down  tyranny  in  one  person,  they  would 
not  see  the  nation  enslaved  by  another,  wboaa 
right  could  be  measured  only  by  the  length  of 
his  sword."  The  leaders  of  these  men  wers 
Bradshaw  and  Scot,  and  most  ably  did  they 
represent  the  opinions  and  the  hopes  of  Marten 
and  of  Vane.  Their  speeches,  Ludlow  says,  in 
the  Parliament  of  1664,  "were  very  instm- 
mental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  yoong 
members,  who  had  never  before  heard  the  pob- 
lie  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so 
that  the  Commonwealth  party  increased  every 
day,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground  propor- 
tionally." Never  did  a  splendid  foreign  ad- 
ministration so  efTectuallv  conceal  the  innate 
rottenness  of  the  entire  domestic  scheme  and 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  government  of 
Cromwell. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  speeches 
referred  to  by  Ludlow  have  perished ;  but  his- 
tory has  lately  received  a  rich  accession,  which 
in  some  sort  compensates*  the  loss,  from  the 
publication  of  Burton's  admirable  diaiy,  by  a 
writer  who  is  worthy  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  associated  with  such  a  work,  by  hisgreat 
talents,  his  masterly  research,  his  unaileetlsd 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  the  disinterested 
zeal  which  has  distinguished  a  long  life  devoted 
to  the  popular  cause.  We  find  in  thu  diaiy  Scot's 
speeches  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  last  Parliament, 
and  it  is  to  these  (unused  hitherto  in  the  his- 
tories), and  to  the  speeches  of  the  same  atanch 
Republican  in  the  Parliament  that  followed, 
that  the  case  of  such  a  statesman  as  Marten, 
in  the  judgment  and  trial  of  Charles  I.,  most 
be  referred,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
desire,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  motives  that  prompted  that 
great  event.  Some  extracts  from  these  most 
striking  assertions  of  Republican  statesman- 
ship are  therefore  necessary  here. 

That  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  a^jonm- 
ment,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1657-1658.  Two 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  interim,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  famous  "  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice" of  the  ofllcers,  namely,  the  readmission 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  excluded  noem- 
bers,  and  the  creation  of  a  miserable  "  House 
of  Lords."  After  three  days'  preliminaTy  sit- 
ting, a  message  "  from  the  Lords"  desired  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to 
the  Protector  for  a  fast.    The  Commons  pro- 

*  **  Diftiy  of  Thomu  BmrCoa,  Btq.,  mmbtfr  is  tlM  ftriiap 
ments  of  OliTor  and  Richwd  CramweU,  fram  1656  to  16BS. 
Edited  and  illMtratod  with  matm  hiilMiiMl  md  hingiipliiwl, 
bjr  JoHM  TowiLL  Run." 
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tested  against  the  title— would  admit  no  other 
than  that  of  "  the  other  House."  It  was  even 
maintained  that  the  new  House  was  not  a  co- 
ordinate legislative  as8embly»  but  invested  only 
with  certain  functions  of  judicature.*  To  this 
an  Scot's  arguments  tended,  and  he  resolutely 
icfaaed,  on  any  other  terms,  to  recognise  Crom- 
well** House  of  Lords.  In  vain  they  urged  the 
"  ^tition  and  Advice"  against  him.  His  great 
ipeech  on  the  occasion  was  a  most  masterly 
eflbit,  and,  in  a  subtle  vindication  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  included  a  terrible  assault  on 
the  despotism  of  Cromwell. 

Seot  l>egan  by  saying  that  the  "  ancientness" 
of  the  institution  of  a  House  of  Lords  had  no- 
thing now  to  do  with  the  question,  for  that  that 
House  had  "  been  juttly  east  out  by  tfuir  being 
€iog9  uvon  pusing  of  many  good  /air«.*'     He 
proeeeaed  to  state :  **  The  Scots,  when  the 
kinK  was  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  invaded  Eng- 
land, not  as  brethren,  but  to  impose  a  king  upon 
yon.     The  Lords  were  then  desired  that  they 
would  declare  this  invasion  of  the  Scots  enmity, 
and  as  enemies  to  the  nation,  which,  for  aflec- 
tkm   to  the  king,  they  would  not  do.    You 
know  afterward  what  happened.    By  the  virtue 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  the 
Scots  were  persuaded  to  give  over,  and  leave 
their  king  at  Carisbrooke  Castle.    After  the 
Monse  of  Commons  had  declared  all  this  of  non- 
addresses  and  the  like,  yet  the  Lords  voted  ad- 
dresses notwithstanding.    The  major  part  of 
this  House  voted  the  like.     The  army  foresaw 
tkmi  their  liberties  were  likely  to  be  betrayed.     I  am 
for  trusting  the  people  with  their  liberties  as 
soon  as  any ;  but  when  they  come  to  irregulari- 
ties* and  the  major  part  grow  corrupt,  they  must 
be  regulated  by  miracle,  or  otherwise  perish. 
The  soldiers  see  their  cause  betrayed  ;  the  city 
and   apprentices  ail  discontented ;  and  if  the 
ormaf  had  not  then  appeared,  where  had  then  our 
cmue  beenf 

^  The  Lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the 
kins.     ^'  must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.     We 
wert  either  to  lay  all  that  blood  of  ten  years'  lear 
vpon  ouroelves^  or  upon  some  other  object.     We 
oiled  the  King  of  England  to  our  bar,  and  ar- 
laigned  him.    He  was,  for  his  obstinacy  and 
gailt,  condemned  and  executed  ;  and  so  let  all 
the  emmies  of  God  perish  !    The  House  of  Com- 
mons had  a  good  conscience  in  it.    Upon  this 
the  Lords*  House  adjourned  and  never  again 
met,  and  hereby  came  a  farewell  of  all  tlioac 
peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people  of  Eni^land 
should  never  again  have  a  negative  upon  them." 
This  is  surely  interesting.    The  orator  next 
proceeded,  after  some  allusions  to  the  argu- 
ments of  members  of  the  House,  to  insinuate 
bitter  sarcasms  against  Cromwell:   **I  shall 
now  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  they  are  not, 
why  they  ought  not  to  be,  a  House  of  Lords. 
Toa  have  not  called  them  so.    In  all  your  Pe- 
tition and  Advice  you  have  not  said  a  wonl  of 
iL    Oh,  but  you  intended  it,  said  he.    Jt  ap- 
pears to  me  you  never  intended  it,  because  you 
newer  said  it ;  and  it  is  reason  enough  for  me  to 
tay  it    Once  this  House  said  king,  and  yet  you 
never  said  lords ;  and  if  ever  you  had  said  it,  it 
would  have  been  then.    He  (Cromwell)  refused 
it  upem  a  pious  account,  and  J  hope  he  will  still 
do  so. 

vi.,»7. 


"  Shall  I,  that  sal  in  a  Parliament  that  brought 
a  king  to  the  bar  and  to  the  block,  not  speaJc  my 
mindjfreely  here  1 

"Those  that  now  sit  in  that  House  that 
would  be  lords,  did  they,  or  not,  advise  you  to 
make  tliem  lords  \  I/Ct  me  argue  in  a  dilemma. 
Did  they  think  to  be  lords  ?  Then  it  was  their 
modesty.  Did  tliey  not  think  to  be  lords  1 
Then  they  voted  like  Englishmen  ;  just,  entire, 
hke  choosing  the  Roman  general.  I  think  you 
liave  not  yet  meant  to  put  a  negative  upon  the 
people  of  England.  I  suppose  you  would  not 
call  them  lords  for  tenderness  of  the  conscien* 
ces  of  the  people  of  England.  They  are  un* 
der  an  engagement,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as 
tender  as  you  were  to  the  point  of  a  king ;  and 
you  will  not  come  under  the  crime  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  which  caused  Israel  to  sin. 

"  I  come  to  show  why  you  now  should  not 
make  a  House  ;  I  should  say,  a  House  of  Lords. 
I  cry  you  mercy  !  If  there  be  a  House  of  Lords, 
it  is  more  reason  to  call  the  old  peerage ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  there,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed. But  you  cannot  call  them  for  impossibility. 
You  have  not  a  quorum,  not  half  a  quorum,  of 
persons  qualified.  Those  that  bo,  fail  in  tho 
very  formalis  causa,  estates  and  interest.  An- 
ciently the  bishops,  abbots,  and  lords,  their  ten* 
ants,  and  relations,  could  engage  half  England. 
The  providence  of  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  Eng* 
land  is  turned  a  commonwealth,  and  do  what  you 
can,  you  cannot  make  it  otherwise ;  and  if  you  join 
any  with  them  in  the  Legislature,  it  will  not  do 
your  work. 

"  The  administrations  of  God's  dealings  are 
against  you.  Is  not  God  staining  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  world  1  Is  there  anything  but  a 
commonwealth  that  flourishes  1  Venice  against 
the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  family!  All  their 
mountains  are  pulled  down.  God  governs  the 
world  as  he  governs  his  Church,  by  plain  things 
and  low  things.  It  was  this  that  led  your  Lung 
Parliament— the  providence  of  God,  that  vir- 
tue and  honesty  should  govern  the  world — not 
that  I  am  for  a  Fifth  Monarchy.'* 

In  subsequent  very  striking  passages,  Scot 
undertakes  to  show,  not  only  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  a  House  of  I^rds,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  so  considered.  "  Why  not, 
theni"  he  asks.  <*AVhy1  because  they  are 
but  commoners,  and  were  yesterday  here.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  qualification  of  conmion- 
ers.  For  aught  that  appears  to  you,  they  sit 
as  a  part  of  the  Commons  in  another  place. 
They  have  not  the  reason  of  the  quality  of  lords. 
They  have  not  interest — not  the  forty  thou- 
sandth part  of  England.  Have  they  an  inter- 
est  1  "Why,  had  they  such  an  interest,  why  not 
sit  hero?  The  interest  follows  the  persons. 
As  they  have  none  by  sitting  there,  they  Luso 
interest  by  it.  The  old  nobility  will  not,  do  not 
sit  there.  They  lose  that  interest.  You  lose 
the  people  of  England  by  it.  They  were,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  set  free  from  any  negative. 
Will  they  thank  you  if  you  bring  such  a  nega- 
tive Upon  them  1  The  people  that  have  bled  for 
you  !  that  have  not  gained  by  you,  but  you  by 
them  !  What  was  fought  for  but  to  arrive  at  that 
capacity  to  make  their  own  laws  f 

**  The  unhandsome  posture  you  bring  your- 
selves into  by  it !  To  stand  here  to  that  House, 
not  lUce  a  Parliament  of  England !    Consider 
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the  consequences,  that  yon  charge  not  all  the 
blood  upon  the  great  Parliament.  The  blood 
that  shut  out  a  negative  stands  at  your  door. 
I  have  heard  of  some  motion  for  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation for  this  blood.  W%y,  y<m  should  put 
on  the  hinges  head  againy  which  was  surely  taken 
without  his  consenty  and  without  the  Lords^  too  f 
Let  not  the  people  of  England  petition  to  have 
fetters  upon  them.  Let  it  be  your  patience, 
and  not  your  desires.  It  is  not  noble  for  the 
people  of  England  to  seek  this." 

That  expression,  *'let  it  be  your  patience, 
and  not  your  desires,"  is  of  significant  import. 
Scot's  conclusion  was  worthy  of  the  whole 
speech.  He  took  the  possible  answers  to  his 
objections  in  succession  ;  among  them,  the  as- 
sertion that  **  they  had  been  made'^  lords — that 
they  who  had  made  them  "another  House," 
made  them  lords.  "  I  will  not  say,"  remarked 
Scot  on  this,  *'  but  his  highness  has  power  of 
honour,  but  not  to  set  up  courts.  /  would  as 
soon  be  knighted  under  kis  sword  in  the  eampt  as 
under  any  man  that  ever  gave  honour.  The  ar- 
gument IS  sophistry :  you  made  them  another 
House  ;  his  highness  made  them  lords ;  there- 
fore they  are  a  House  of  Lords.  You  have 
settled  them  only  as  a  high  court  of  justice ; 
but  If  you  make  them  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
you,  you  give  them  the  power  of  your  purses, 
of  peace  and  war,  of  making  laws,  and  magis- 
trates to  execute  them. 

"The  people  of  Israel  were  governed  by 
themselves — by  the  people.  The  people  met, 
saith  the  text,  and  went  to  Hebron.  The  peo- 
ple have  power  of  all  these  things.  Crod  sub- 
mits all  his  administrations  to  the  people,  with 
reverence  may  I  say  it.  God  left  to  Adam  to 
name  all  creatures :  God  did  not  say  this  is  a 
lion,  this  is  a  bear ;  but  Adam  gave  names  to 
every  creature.  So  he  did  to  the  woman,  be- 
cause a  rib  out  of  his  side  gave  her  a  name. 
This  House  is  a  rib  out  of  your  side.  You 
have  given  it  a  name.  My  motion  is,  that  you 
would  not  alter  it  !"* 

Three  days  after,  the  same  question  being  in 
discussion  among  the  members  under  another 
form,  submitted  to  them  as  to  the  "  Commons" 
by  the  **  other  House,"  Scot  took  occasion  to 
throw  out  a  somewhat  ominous  hint  of  the 
present  resolution  of  the  Republicans.  After 
impressing  the  necessity  of  returning  an  an- 
swer to  these  quasi  lordlings  as  to  **  the  other 
Honso,"  he  went  on  to  remark  :  "  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  christen  themselves,  but  they 
christen  you — that  you  are  '  Commons.*  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  title,  1/  being  the  greatest 
honour  under  heaven  to  serve  the  people  in  the 
meanest  canity  in  this  House ;  all  power  being 
originally  m  the  people.  I  observed  this  was 
used  as  an  argument  the  other  day,  that  you 
had  received  a  message  from  them  by  that  ti- 


*  It  ii  worth  lubjoiainf ,  from  a  debate  in  the  Parliftment 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  S«}t*f  deliberate  opinion  of  OUver'e 
adminittratioo.  He  waa  arffuinf  afainet  tmiting  tke  whde 
power  of  war  to  Richard  aiMl  hie  ooancil :  '*  I  look  upon  hie 
iatber,**  said  Scot,  *'  ae  of  much  man  experience  and  conn- 
■el  than  himself;  yet  he  wm  never  to  tueeetsjul  a*  w/un  he 
wot  o  MervttHt  to  the  Commamoe^th.  What  a  diihonoarable 
peace  he  made,  and  what  aa  anprofitable  and  danj 
"        f  the  peace  with  Hollan 

t  diiadrantaf  eons  and  deplort- 


iannitMii 
with  Holland,  and 


war.    Was  not  the  effect  of  the 

the  war  with  Spain,  the 

ble  that  oror  were  !    Therefore,  if  he  t&at  was  a  man  qf 

war  and  of  oonneel  miaeanied,  whv  shonld  I  trust  a  sinf  la 

pnaoa,  the  most  unfit  to  refer  it  to  f    Yet  jou  do  inpUcitlv 

«o«Bit  tho  whoto  ehvn  «P(»  >><•  bighaess." 


tie.  He  that  deceives  me  once,  it  is  my  fault  if  he 
deceive  me  twice.  Modesty  (it  is  TertuUian)  mm  j 
bring  a  man  to  misery.  The  Greeks  were  de- 
stroyed, many  of  them,  because  they  conld  not 
say  no.  They  are  at  best  but  originaUy  from 
you." 

The  result  of  this  plain  speaking  was  anotb- 
er  dissolution  by  Cromwell.  Hartlib,  Milton's 
correspondent,  describing  the  necessity  for  this 
step,  after  mentioning  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Royalists,  adds :  "  Besides, 
there  was  another  petition  set  on  foot  in  the 
city  for  a  commonwealth,  which  would  hsTe 
gathered  like  a  snowball ;  but  by  the  reaolate, 
sudden  dissolving  of  Parliament,  both  these 
dangerous  designs  were  mercifully  prevented." 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  says,  that  such  had 
been  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  of  Vane^ 
Marten,  and  Scot  upon  the  minds  of  men  at 
this  period,  that  a  third  party  was  actually 
"  ready  both  with  arms  and  men,  when  there 
was  opportunity,  to  have  fallen  in,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  for  the  settlement  of  the  righu 
and  liberties  of  the  good  people." 

The  resumption  of  power  by  the  Republicans 
on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Life  of  Vane.  It  is  necessary 
here,  however,  in  order  to  place  on  record  the 
only  authentic  vindication  of  the  motives  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  their  execution  of  Charles 
I.  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth, to  resort  once  more  to  the  speroh- 
es  of  Scot,  Marten's  intimate  fnend  and  asso- 
ciate in  those  memorable  actions.  Most  tme 
is  what  Mr.  Godwin  has  remarked  of  the  way 
in  which  these  men  have  to  this  day  been  re- 
ferred to  by  a  large  class  of  writers,  as  though 
they  were  raking  out  the  records  of  a  "  New- 
gate Calendar.*'  Party  rage  began  this ;  indo- 
lence has  suffered  it  to  continue ;  and  even  Mr. 
Godwin,  admirable  for  many  of  the  greatest 
qualities  of  an  historian,  and,  above  all,  admira- 
ble for  that  pursuit  of  truth  which  is  his  unfail- 
ing characteristic,  has  failed  to  quote  these 
only  just  statements  of  the  real  matters  at  i»- 
sue  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Republicaa 
regicides.  In  reading  even  the  imperfect  reo- 
ords  of  Scot's  speeches  which  yet  remain,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  emerged  fhxn  the  fonl 
atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  ezaggoation,  as 
of  the  meaner  and  baser  sophistries,  and  breath- 
ing the  clear  air  of  honest,  fearless,  oonseien- 
tious,  and  determined  men.  Whaterer  may 
have  been  their  errors  in  judgment,  their  ao- 
tions,  we  must  feel,  belonged  to  the  highest  or- 
der of  just  and  honourable  motive.  It  was  the 
cause— the  good  old  cause— which  they  Tento- 
red  everything  to  sustain. 

Upon  Thurioe's  proposition,  in  Richard  Cioiii- 
well's  first  Parliament,  for  "  recognising**  the 
"  undoubted*'  right  of  Richard  as  Proteetor, 
Scot  spoke  with  Vane  for  the  substitiitioa  of 
the  word  **  agnise'*  for  recognise,  and  the  total 
omission  of  the  phrase  "  undoubted."  The  de- 
bate, as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Memoir  of 
Vane,  was  taken  on  these  points  for  the  par- 
pose  of  trying  the  question  of  a  pare  r^mblie 
m  the  least  offensive  shape.  The  declared  ob- 
ject at  the  same  time  was  the  rejection  of  the 
bill.  Scot  rose,  after  a  speech  of  a  very  hot 
Presbyterian  (Mr.  Bnlkley),  in  favour  of  Rich- 
ard ;  and  after  referring  to  the  events  whioh 
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first  led  to  the  agitation  of  questions  against 
monarchy  in  England— naming  the  Stewarts  as 
"  that  family,  that  cursed  family !  I  may  call  it 
80  yet !" — he  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  neces- 
sities which  drove  them  to  the  execution  of 
Charles.  **  tiad  be  been  quiet/'  he  said,  *•  af- 
ter he  was  dcliTered  up  to  us  by  the  Scots, 
knowing  him  to  be  our  king—*'  A  blank  in  the 
diary  occurs  here,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
fine  what  the  close  of  the  sentence  would 
have  been,  when  we  find  it  followed  thus :  *'  So 
loog  as  he  was  above  ground,  in  view,  there 
were  daily  revoltings  among  the  army,  and  ri- 
liogs  in  all  places ;  creating  us  all  mischief, 
more  than  a  thousand  kings  could  do  us  good. 
It  wtu  impossible  to  continue  kirn  alire.  I  wish 
lU  had  heard  the  grounds  of  our  resolutions  in  that 


chief  officers,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  godly  divines  (ejtccpt  the  rigid 
Presbyters,  too  well-wi»hcrs  to  Mr.  Love's 
treason*),  besought  to  have  that  Parliament 
restored  \  but  the  Protector,  being  resolved  to 
carry  on  his  work,  threatened,  terrified,  and 
displaced  them;  and  who  would,  for  such  a 
shattered  thing,  venture  their  all !  You  have 
had  five  changes.  This  is  the  fifth,  and  yet  the 
people  have  not  rest.  It  may  be  the  people  may 
think  of  returning  to  that  mgain^  or  it  may  be  to 
another  government.  The  Romans  continued 
consuls  100  years.  There  were  endeavours  to 
bring  in  kingship,  and  many  lost  their  heads 
for  it.  Brutus's  own  sons  died  under  the  axe, 
rather  than  their  father  would  suffer  kingship. 
Then  came  the  decemviri,  to  collect  the  best 


fntienlar.     I  would  have  had  all  our  consult-  i  laws  in  all  nations,  still  jussu  popuii ;  to  make 


logs  in  foro,  as  anything  else  was.  //  icas  re- 
$orUd  unto  as  the  last  r^nge.  The  representa- 
tives, in  their  aggregate  body,  have  power  to 
aher  or  change  any  government,  being  thus 
conducted  by  Providence.  The  question  was, 
whose  [i.  e.,  on  whom]  was  that  blood  that 
was  shed  ?  It  could  not  be  ours.  Was  it  not 
the  king's,  by  keeping  delinquents  from  punish- 
mest,  and  raising  armies  ?  The  vindictive  jus- 
tice must  have  his  sacrifice  somewhere.  The 
ki»g  teas  called  to  a  bar  below,  to  answer  for  that 
Hood.     We  did  hot  ASSAsniirATK,  or  do  it  in 

A  COINBI.       Wk  did  it  IN  THE  FACB  OF  GoD  AND 

or  ALL  MEN.  If  this  be  not  a  precept,  the  good 
or  THE  WHOLE,  I  kuow  not  what  is — to  pre- 
•enrethe  good  cause,  a  defence  to  religion  and 
tender  consciences.  I  will  not  patronise  or  jus- 
tify an  proceedings  that  then  were.'* 

This  is  a  memorable  passage.  It  was  not 
the  language  of  self-vindication  only,  but  of 
awful  and  impressive  warning  to  all  the  gener- 
ations of  men  that  were  to  follow  after  the  vi- 
olent death  of  the  ardent  and  honest  speaker. 
How  poorly  it  has  been  often  imitated  in  mod- 
em times ! 


peace  and  war ;  to  make  laws  ;~t6  make  magis- 
trates ;  to  frame  twelve  tables  to  be  standing 
laws.  I  would  not  hazard  a  hair  of  his  present 
higline.ss's  head.  Yet  I  would  trust  no  man  with 
more  power  than  what  is  good  for  him  and  for 
the  people.  /  had  rather  have  illOO  per  annum 
clear,  than  jCSOO  accountable.  He  is  yet  at  the 
door.  If  you  think  of  a  single  person,  I  would 
have  him  sooner  than  any  man  alive.  Make 
your  tody,  and  then  fit  your  head — if  you  please, 
one  head ;  else  we  must  debate  all  the  limbs 
over  again,  either  in  a  grand  committee,  or  by 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen.  In  the  mean  time, 
lay  this  bill  aside." 

The  question  being  again  driven  back  upon 
the  words  '^agnise'*  and  "undoubted/'  ScMit 
took  an  opportunity  to  declare,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  phrase,  that  force  was  used  to  pass 
the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"'  and  that  he  could 
never  recognise  a  title  under  it  alone.  He  ob- 
served, in  some  passages  of  remarkable  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  that  he  might  acknowledge 
that  person  as  chief  magistrate  ;  but  he  added, 
"  the  word  *  undoubted '  is  a  doubt  with  me. 
The  argument  used  against  those  that  say  fire 


Scot  now  vindicated  the  intenti(ms  of  the  does  not  burn,  is,  put  your  fingers  in.  Wcro 
Long  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  its  dissolution.  {  not  pikes  at  the  door  to  keep  us  out  ?  It  was 
and  asserted  the  regrets  which  followed  it.  and  ;  proved.  I  cannot  admit  that  a  free  Parliament. 
the  respect  due  to  its  memory.  "  The  Dutch  The  Petition  and  Advice  was  not  pursued.  If 
war  came  on.  If  it  had  pleased  God  and  his  |  the  nomination  appear  not  to  you,  you  cannot 
highness  to  have  let  that  little  i>ower  ^sf  a  Par-  '  go  upon  that.  The  Parliament  have  suffered  en* 
liament  ait  a  little  longer — when  Hannibal  is  I  tails  upon  the  crown;  but  this  has  been  done  before 


mi  portasj  something  must  be  done  extra  lege. 

we  intended  to  have  gone  off  with  a  good  sa- 

iroor,  and  provided  for  a  succession  of  Pariia- 

meots ;  but  we  stayed  to  end  the  Dutch  war. 

We  might  have  brought  them  to  oneness  with 

vt.    Their  ambassadors  did  desire  a  coalition. 

Tbif  we   might  have  done  in   four  or  five 

months.     We  never  bid  fairer  for  being  masters 

iftks  whole  world — not  that  I  desire  to  extend 

oar  own  bounds.    We  are  well  if  we  can  pre- 

■eire  peace  at  home.    If  you  be  fain  to  fight 

Holland  over  again,  it  is  vain  to  conceal  it. 

That  gentleman  says  the  Parliament  went  out, 

and  DO  compbiining  in  the  streets,  nor  inquiry 

after  them.   That  is  according  to  the  company 

men  keep.    Men  suit  the  letter  to  their  lips. 

It  is  as  men  converse.    I  never  met  a  zealous 

anertor  of  that  cause,  but  lamented  it,  to  see 

Ikjth  broken,  and  somewhat  else.    I  will  say  no 

more.    It  was  as  much  bewailed  as  the  instru- 

■ent  of  government.    A  petition,  the  day  afler 

the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  from  forty  of  the 

Coc 


the  judges  and  council,  and  publicly.  This  gov- 
ernment is  but  de  bene  esse.  The  kingdom  of 
England  was  not  always  hereditary.  Of  twen- 
ty-five or  twenty-six  kings,  fifteen  or  sixieen 
of  them  came  in  by  the  choice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  by  descent ;  among  the  rest. 
King  Stephen,  Richard  II.,  Edward  I.  Thi 
Parlmnunt  has  always  power  to  make  or  empower 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  they  changed  the  gov- 
ernment as  often  as  they  thought  it  good  for  tho 
people.  As  to  the  instance,  the  last  king,  I 
was  at  his  coronation.  At  every  corner,  every 
society  was  asked.  Will  you  have  this  person 
for  your  king  1  This  implies  a  power  of  the 
people  ;  though  he  was  king  before,  by  succes- 
sion. As  to  the  oath  made  without  doors,  I 
find  myself  free  here.  You  may  remove  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  make  whom  you  please 
so.  In  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  IV. 's  time,  the 
election  was  from  the  people.*^ After  some 

*  A  Prrsliytcrian  minister  trif-d  and  rxecnted  in  1051  for 
treawo  aiaiust  th«  CommMiwealth. 
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farther  precedents  of  this  sort,  Scot,  reterring 
to  an  argument  used  in  the  debate,  that  the 
people  had  really  acquiesced  in  the  selection 
of  Richard,  laid  down  in  another  form  Vane's 
principle  of  a  convention  of  the  paoplc.  '*  You 
say  you  have  a  people  that  have  declared  this 
honourable  and  very  precious  person,  with  the 
acclamations  of  towns  and  villages.  If  the 
whole  body  had  done  this  in  a  collective  aggregate 
hodifj  met  in  any  place^  you  ought  not  to  question  it ; 
but  this  is  but  from  some  parts,  in  their  several 
scattered  bodies.  I  would  have  some  persons 
to  withdraw  and  word  a  question,  though  it 
would  come  better  from  another  House  than 
from  us,  that  are  bargainers  for  the  people^  We 
must  consider  as  well  wliat  a  man  he  may  be. 
A  young  lion's  teeth  and  claws  may  grow.  I 
speak  not  of  him,  God  knows !  Yet  we  are 
DOt  to  trust  too  far.  If  we  were  assured  that 
through  his  life  he  would  not  err,  no  man  can 
tell  who  is  to  come  after.  Can  you  retrench 
that  potcer  ymi  are  making  for  perpetuity  ?  St. 
Austin  and  Pelagius  were  born  both  in  a  day. 
The  antidote  and  poison  were  both  of  an  age. 
Make  the  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  peopWs 
liberties,  and  your  magistrate's  power  and  prerog- 
ative y  contemporary.  Let  them  be  twins.  Let 
them  justify  one  another.  Let  not  one  precede 
the  other.  Whom  would  you  have  the  Protector 
thank  for  his  power — the  people  1  the  army? 
the  council  1  Let  him  own  you  for  it !  Amor 
tt  delicitz  populi  Anglia — let  him  be  so,  when 
made  your  creature,  not  ad  extra.  It  is  a  hu- 
man institution  ;  only  own  him  as  your  author- 
ity. The  Parliament  will  be  said  to  be  either 
fools  or  madmen,  that  know  not  what  is  fit  for 
them  so  well  as  another.  Why  should  we  think 
ourselves  more  unfit  to  provide  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  own  good,  than  any  other  1  If  we 
be  so,  lei  us  set  up  the  court  of  wards  again,  not 
for  our  children,  but  for  ourselves.  Why  may 
not  we  be  as  well  intrusted  as  any  single  per- 
son 1  Who  better  judges  than  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  1  Name  a  committee  to  form  a  question 
that  may  take  in  both.  You  will  then  despatch 
more  in  an  hour  than  you  have  done  in  all  this 
time." 

The  omission  of  the  word  "  undoubted"  was 
eventually  agreed  to.  Scot  again  gave  battle 
on  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  *'  agnise" 
for  "recognise."  The  famous  Henry  Neville 
(the  author  of  Plato  Redioivus,  and  other  works, 
remarkable  for  their  soundness  of  doctrine  and 
purity  of  style)  had  observed,  that  the  word 
"  recognise"  gave  away  the  question,  or  that  it 
betokened  slavery,  and  was  answered  by  a  re- 
mark from  Mr.  Goodrick,  that  "we  were  not 
slaves  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  it  was  the  lan- 
guage then,"  when  Scot  rose.  "  The  grounds 
of  the  word  *  recognise'  then,"  he  said,  "  and 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Henry  IV., 
were  diflferent  from  ours.  The  reason  for  Hen- 
ry IV. 's  recognition  was  because  Richard  II. 
was  alive,  and  his  competitor.  It  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  competitors — only  to  distinguish 
persons.  An  act  of  Parliament  passed  to  legit- 
imate Queen  Ehzabeth,  because  it  was  ques- 
tioned whether  she  were  fit  to  reign  or  no. 
King  James  came  from  another  kingdom  and 
another  family.  There  was  no  recognition  to 
King  Charles,  u^wpeed  of  it.  He  had  no 
competitor.  J^^^^l^ggake  Charles  Stuart 


and  that  family,  but  recognise  I  cannot.  It 
comprehends  the  merits  of  the  question.  We 
must  now  speak,  or  ever  hold  our  peace.  It 
was  told  that  the  great  seal  was  sent  for  two 
or  three  times,  and  cither  his  highness  was  not 
so  well,  or — I  know  not  what ;  it  was  sent  back 
again.  The  privy  council  made  him.  I  would 
have  him  to  be  your  creature,  and  he  will  be 
more  tender  of  your  liberties  and  privileges.  If 
I  recognise,  1  must  be  satisfied  how  he  was  de- 
clared, according  to  the  Petition  and  Advice. 
We  are  not  ingenuously  dealt  withal,  for  this  is 
but  a  wing  of  the  debate,  and  the  wing  will  be 
out  of  your  reach.  If  this  pass,  you  will  take 
a  little  breath  between  that  and  caring  for  the 
libeities  of  the  people;  and  then  money  must 
he  had  for  this  Protector.  I  was  saying  I  would 
be  a  slave,  but  I  would  not  either,  till  I  needs 
must.  If  I  could  have  lived  safely  in  any  other 
part,  I  would  not  have  lived  here.  /  would  bit 
content  it  should  be  set  upon  my  monument — if  tt 
were  my  last  act,  I  own  it* — /  was  one  of  the 
king's  judges.  I  hope  it  shall  not  be  said  of  us, 
as  of  the  Romans  once,  0  homines,  ad  servile 
tem  parati  /" 

It  need  not  be  repeated  here,  that  Richard 
Cromwell  was  soon  driven  from  the  Protector- 
ate by  Vane  and  Scot,  and  their  gallant  asso- 
ciates, who,  in  Marten's  absence  from  the 
House,  so  resolutely  maintained  the  opinions 
they  held  in  common.  With  the  recall  of  the 
Ix)ng  Parliament  after  that  event,  Harry  Mar- 
ten once  more  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  intrigues  of  the  traitor  Monk 
need  not  be  detailed  here  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  before  their  consummation,  they  had  been 
seen  through  by  the  fine  sense  of  Marten,  and 
ridiculed  by  his  wit.  While  the  protestations 
of  devotion  to  a  commonwealth,  made  by  that 
"  scoundrel  of  fortune,"  were  duping  Hazlerig 
and  the  less  reflecting  Republicans ;  while  he 
"  called  God  to  witness  that  the  asserting  of  a 
commonwealth  was  the  only  intent  of  his  heart," 
and  was  believed,  we  have  had  occasion  to  no« 
tice  the  subtle  detection  of  the  trick  by  Vane, 
and  the  masterly  though  unsuccessful  effort  he 
made  to  avert  its  consequences.  We  have  now 
to  add,  that  Marten  took  occasion  to  say,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that,  although  he  doubted 
not  General  Monk's  real  design  was  a  common- 
weahh,  it  yet  befitted  the  House  to  consider 
the  very  remarkable  inaptitude  of  the  means 
he  was  providing  for  that  object.  •*  "^^Tiy,  sir," 
he  continued,  "  he  is  like  a  person  sent  to  make 
a  suit  of  clothes,  who  brings  with  him  a  budget 

*  It  teas  Scot*!  lait  act  to  own  this.  When  luaie  of  the 
nienn-spirited  Presbj^riani.  who  were  amnng  iha  latk  Irfl 
in  tho  rcasiembled  Long  Parliament,  before  iu  fiaal  ilitnrT 
sion  by  Monk,  proposed  that  t»ef»re  they  separated  tWy 
fthould  l>ear  their  witness  aninst  the  horrid  mardn  vt  tba 
king,  and  the  motion  was  followed  by  the  prutrstatioa  of 
one  of  the  members  that  he  had  neither  hand  wt  heart  in 
that  affair,  Scot  at  once  rose  and  said,  **  Thmigh  1  know  not 
where  to  hide  my  head  at  this  time,  yet  I  dar*  not  rvfme  to 
own,  that  not  only  my  hand,  but  my  heart  also,  was  in  it.** 
This  was  his  last  word  in  Parliament.  Refure  hia  judtes 
he  manifested  the  same  lo(\y  and  reaolved  temper,  pleailmg 
nothing  but  his  privilege  of  Parliamant,  and  tha  unquea- 
tionsble  character  of  the  great  office  ha  had  bume,  aa  depu- 
ted by  the  peiiple  to  adjudge  the  king.  The  last  wiml«  he 
pnmounced  upon  the  Bcaffold  were  a  bleaaing  to  Gud  **  that 
of  his  free  grace  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  caas»  not  to  be 
repented  of—/  toy  m  a  c€nue  not  to  he  rfftnttd  (Uf— **  Hera 
the  sheriff*  interposed,  and  the  executiouer  did  his  dreadful 
office.  This  was  indeed  a  CAbss  -which,  in  Vane's  immor- 
tal words,  **^ve  life  in  death  to  all  Uw  owners  of  it  and 
sufferen  for  it.** 
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fun  of'carpenter'B  tools ;  and  being  told  that '  On  the  10th  of  October,  after  some  months 
such  things  are  not  at  all  fit  Tor  the  work  he  of  imprisonment.  Marten  was  placed  at  the  bar 
has  been  desired  to  do,  answers,  *  Oh,  it  mat-  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  required  to  pfbad.  **  I 
ters  not !  I  will  do  your  work  well  enough,  I  desire/*  he  said,  •*  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  ob- 
warrant  you.'  *•*  livion— *'    Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  told 

Upon  the  Restoration,  the  name  of  Henry  he  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  that  if 
Marten  was  ''  absolutely  excepted,  both  as  to  he  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  obliTion, 
life  and  property,**  from  the  act  miscalled  of  it  was  a  confession  of  being  guilty  !  Upon  this 
oblivion  and  indemnity;  but  he  surrendered.  Marten  resumed  earnestly,  **  I  humbly  conceive 
with  Scot  and  others,  resolved  to  take  his  trial.  ■  the  act  of  indemnity—"  Again  he  was  inter- 
Trial,  however,  it  should  not  be  called,  for  all '  rupted  coarsely,  and  told  he  must  plead.  The 
the  proceedings  against  the  regicides  were  |  following  is  a  report  of  what  followed,  in  which 
made  up  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  savage .  Marten*s  quiet  and  resolute  self-possession  ap- 
cmelty,  the  basest  falsehoods,  the  most  shock-   pears  very  striking. 

Id;  perfidy.  The  first  determination  taken  by  "  The  Court.  *  You  must  plead  guilty  or  not 
the  treacherous  lawyers  who  directed  the  pro-  j  guilty.'  Marten.  *  If  I  plead,  I  lose  the  benefit 
ceedings  was  the  settlement  of  six  notable;  of  that  act.'  Court.  *  You  are  totally  except^ 
rules,  among  which  we  find  these  :  That  the  \  out  of  the  act.'    Marten.  *  If  it  were  so  I  would 


indictment  should  be  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  under  the  25th  of  Edward  III., 
and  that  his  death  should  be  one  of  the  overt 
acts  to  prove  the  compassing ;  that  overt  acts 
not  in  the  indictment  might  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  that  two  witnesses  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  each  particular  overt  act.  As  a  far- 
ther precaution,  the  commission  was  delayed 
until  the  appointment  oi'  new  sheriffs  more  sla- 
vishly ready  than  their  predecessors  to  pack  a 
JQiy.  Bills  were  sent  up  and  found  against 
twenty-nine  pcrsons.t  and  their  trials  began 
before  thirty- four  commissioners,t  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1660,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 


*  LiHlIow. 

t  Marteo,  Waller  (Sir  II.),  Harriion,  Carew,  Conk,  Pe- 
ten,  Scot,  Clement,  Srroop,  Jonas,  Hacker,  Aztel.  Heven- 
ip^Kaoi,  Miliington,  Tichbom,  Roe,  Kilbum,  llarrey,  Pen- 
Biuton.  Smith,  Downs.  Putter,  Garland,  Fleetwuud,  Mejn, 
J.  Temple,  P.  Temple,  Hewlet,  and  Waite. 

I  The  commissionera  who  hy  these  proceedings  damned 
tkemeelves  to  fame  were  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  lord-mayor  of 
London,  Lord-chaneellor  Hyde,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  Dvke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (Monk),  the 
Maiqais  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  the  Earl  of  Man 


plead.  My  name  is  not  in  that  act.'  Court. 
'  Henry  Marten  is  there.'  Mr.  Solicitor-general. 
*  Surely  he  hath  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  in- 
deed, if  he  hath  not  seen  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 
Show  it  him.'  Mr.  Skelton  opened  the  act. 
Court.  •  How  is  it  written  ?'  Clerk.  •  It  is  Hen- 
ry Marten.'  The  act  being  shown  him,  he  said, 
•HrwRY  Maete.i  ;  my  name  is  not  so — it  ia 
Harry  Marten.'  Court.  *  The  difference  of  the 
sound  is  very  little.  You  are  known  by  that 
name  of  Marten.'  Marten.  *  I  humbly  conceive 
all  penal  statutes  ought  to  he  understood  liter- 
ally.' Clerk.  *  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?• 
Marten.  *1  am  not  Henry  .Marten.'  The  clerk 
again  asked  him  as  before,  and  the  court  said» 
*  Be  advised ;  the  effect  of  this  plea  will  be 
judgment ;'  and  the  solicitor-general  cited  some- 
what parallel  to  this,  in  a  case  formerly  of 
Baxter,  where  the  name  was  Bagstcr,  with  an 
s,  and  adjudged  all  one,  being  the  same  sound. 
The  clerk  then  put  the  question  to  him  again, 
when,  instead  of  answering,  he  said,  •  My  lord, 
I  desire  counsel.*    There  will  arise  matter  of 


Chester,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of'JBerkshire,  the  Earl  j  ^®^  ^  ^'^11  as  fact.'     The  COUrt  then  lold  him, 
of  Sandwich,  the  Lord  Say  and  Sale,  the  Lord  Rotjerts,  the  I  *  YoU  are  indicted  for  treason — for  a  malicious 


Lord  Fincb,  Mr.Denzil  HoUis,  Sir  Frederic  Comwallis,  Sir 
'--  '      -    •  .ley,  "     "        - 

nihon 

idrmi 
Mr.  Justice  pallet,  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  Mr.  BarOn  Atkinsj 


Charle.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Secret  Nfctl^,  M^recJIla^'  !  Ji'/jJr'!?  ?^T^J^^  and  imagining  the  king's 

.ihony  Ashley  Cooper,  Mr.  Arthur  Anncsiey,    oeath  ;  if  >ou  have  anything  of  justification, 

SirOrlando  Bridipman,  lord-chief-baron,  Mr.  Justice  Forster,     '*■'"»*'•*'»♦—•■'•" •   _l_ii   i.^    ,  _ 


Mr.  Justice  Twisden,  Mr.  Justice  Tyrrel,  Mr.  Baron  Turner, 
Sir  Harfoottle  Grimstoo,  Sir  William  Wild,  recorder  of  Lon- 
dnu.  Mr.  Serireant  Brown,  Mr.  Sergeant  Hale,  and  Mr.  John 
HimeL  The  prneecutors  in  behalf  of  the  king  were  Sir 
Jrfery  Mmer,  attorney-general ;  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  so- 
beit' ^-general ;  Sir  Edward  Tomer,  attorney  to  the  Duke 
«f  Yurk ;  Sergeant  Keeling,  Mr.  Wadbam  Wyndham.  A 
Fut  portion  of  these  men,  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
Untf./roM  Mackintosh),  who  thus  sat  as  judges,  were  as 
riilty  of  treason  under  the  SOth  Edward  HL  and  the  char^ 
«nke  chief-baron,  as  those  whom  they  tried.  The  judge  de- 
wed it  to  be  the  hiw  that  "  no  authority,  no  single  person 
•  cwamonity  of  men,  nor  the  people  coUectiTely  or  repra- 
MMfely,  have  any  coerrive  power  orer  the  King  of  Eng- 
■M,<*aad  that  to  imprison  the  king  was  ''a  horrid  treason" 
2**B  rtstotes  of  Parliament.  But  of  these  commissioners, 
■"•n,  scrording  to  Ludlow,  had  IsTied  war  against  the 
Jjy  br  their  rotes  in  Parliament,  or  by  force  of  arms  in 
JJfisId,  and  several  of  them  still  sat  in  Parliament  when 
^^wles  for  the  first  time  became  its  prisoner  at  Holmby. 
«jw  Manchester  and  Say  were  excepted  from  a  general 
FMoa  in  one  of  the  proclamations  of  the  late  king.  HoUis 
■JM  the  moat  violent  part  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  civil 
■«[•  or,  as  it  was  now  csUed,  the  rebellion,  with  the  far- 
jw  disqualification  for  the  ends  of  justice  of  bringing  to 
»•  tnal  of  Independents  and  Republicans  the  vindictive 
Moos  of  a  partisan  and  a  Presbyterian.  Monk,  in  sitting 
m%  canmissioner,  but  finisheil  the  part  played  by  him  in 
*>*rNeat  transactions.  The  palm  of  transcendent  in&my 
y  bs  given  to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who,  having 


-. 1  his  pardon  by  his  perfidy,  now  sat  as  the  judge 

^  Beit  with  whom  he  had  sat  in  council,  for  whose  safety, 
wthe  tovcking  of  a  hair  of  their  head,  he  had  booad  bim- 


plead  not  guilty,  and  you  shall  be  heard ;  for 
if  it  be  justifiable,  it  is  not  treason.  The  rule 
is,  either  you  must  plead  guilty,  and  so  confrss, 
or  not  guilty,  and  put  yourself  upon  your  trial ; 
there  is  no  medium.*  Marten.  *  May  I  give  any- 
thing in  evidence  before  a  verdict]'     Court. 

*  Yes ;  upon  your  trial  you  may  give  any  evi- 
dence that  the  law  warrants  to  be  lawful  evi- 
dence.* The  clerk  here  again  put  the  question 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  the  court  said, 

•  Understand  one  thing,  because  I  would  not 
have  you  mistaken ;  you  cannot  give  in  evi- 
dence the  misnomer.*  Marten.  *  I  submit,  and 
plead  not  guilty.'  Clerk.  *  How  will  you  be 
tried!*  Marten.  •  By  God  and  my  country.* 
Clerk.  *  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance.*  *' 

The  crown  counsel  then  opened  the  case, 
and  observed  that  Marten  had  **  both  signed 
and  sealed  the  precept  for  summoning  the  court 
and  the  warrant  for  execution,**  and  that  he 
had  sat  every  day,  and  "  particularly  the  day 
of  sentence.**  Here  Marten  interrupted  the 
prosecutor,  and  said  that  he  did  not  decline 

self  in  the  penalty  of  *'  damnation  bodyand  soul,**  and  with 
whom  be  might  have  been  tried  as  an  acceasary.— (Vol.  vi.. 
p.  848.)  ' 

*  He  had  before  demanded  the  assistance  of  cooaaeL  and 
baea  refused. 
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a  confession  so  as  to  matter  of  fact,  provided 
the  malige  were  set  aside.  He  had,  be  said, 
with  others,  judged  Charles  I.  to  death,  but 
neither  **  maliciously,  murderously,  nor  traitor- 
ously." The  crown  counsel  here  laughed,  and 
promised  to  prove  malice  very  easily ;  and  the 
lord-chief-baron  informed  the  prisoner  that 
"  there  is  malice  implied  by  law — malice  in  the 
act  itself.  That,"  he  continued,  •*  which  you 
call  malice — ^that  you  had  no  particular  inten- 
tion or  design  against  the  king*s  person,  but  in 
relation  to  the  government — that  will  not  be 
to  this  present  business.  If  it  should  extenu- 
ate anything,  that  would  be  between  God  and 
your  own  soul ;  but  as  to  that  which  is  alleged 
in  the  indictment,  maliciously,  murderously, 
and  traitorously,  they  are  the  consequences  of 
law.  If  a  man  meet  another  in  the  street,  and 
run  him  through,  in  this  case  the  law  implies 
malice ;  though  but  to  an  ordinary  watchman, 
there  is  malice  by  the  law  in  the  fact ;  if  there 
was  no  such  expressed  personal  malice,  yet  the 
fact  done  implies  malice  in  law."  The  solicitor- 
general  now  interfered,  and  showed  the  mean- 
ness of  his  thoughts,  and  his  incapacity  for 
judging  the  actions  of  great-souled  men,  by 
this  piece  of  vulgar  pleasantry  :  "  My  lord,  he 
does  think  a  man  may  sit  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  sentence  him  to  death,  sign  a  warrant  for 
his  execution,  meekly,  innocently,  charitably,  and 
honcMtlyP*  Marten  answered  to  this  quietly 
and  with  dignity :  **  I  shall  not  presume  to 
compare  my  knowledge  in  the  law  with  that  of 
that  learned  gentleman ;  but,  according  to  that 
poor  understanding  of  the  law  of  England  that 
I  was  capable  of,  there  is  no  fact  that  he  can 
name  that  is  a  crime  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  cir- 
cumstantiated. Of  killing  a  watchman,  as  your 
lordship  instanced,  a  watchman  may  be  killed 
in  not  doing  his  office,  and  yet  no  murder." 
The  lord-chicf-baron  retorted  :  "  I  instanced 
that  of  a  watchman,  to  show  there  may  be  a 
malice  by  law,  though  not  expressed ;  though 
a  man  kill  a  watchman,  intending  to  kill  another 
man,  in  that  case  it  is  malice  in  law  against 
him ;  so  in  this  case,  if  you  went  to  kill  the 
king  when  he  was  not  doing  his  office,  because 
he  was  in  prison,  and  you  hindered  him  from 
it,  the  law  implies  malice  in  this.  It  is  true, 
all  actions  are  circumstantiated,  but  the  killing 
of  the  king  is  treason  of  all  treasons."  And 
was  reinforced  by  a  sage  remark  of  Mr.  Justice 
Pmter :  "  If  a  watchman  be  killed,  it  is  mur- 
der ;  it  is  in  contempt  of  magistracy — of  the 
powers  above  :  the  law  says  that  contempt 
adds  to  the  malice."  The  crown  counsel  now 
stood  up  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  told  their 
lordships:  "We  shall  now  prove  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  (because  he  would  wipe  off 
malice)  that  he  did  this  very  merrily,  and  was 
in  great  sport  at  the  time  of  signing  the  war- 
rant for  the  king's  execution."  •»  That,"  qui- 
etly answered  Marten,  "  does  not  imply  mal- 
ice." Ewer's  evidence  was  then  given,  as  al- 
ready related.* 

Sir  PMrbeck  Temple  was  now  called  as  a 
witness,  and  the  counsel  asked  him  what  he 
knew  '*  of  that  gentleman  (the  prisoner),  in  his 
carriage  of  this  business."  Sir  Purbeck  Tem- 
ple gave  the  following  evidence  in  answer: 
**  My  lords,  I  being  present  in  town  when  that 
♦~8m  Mi^,  p;  r». 


horrid  murder  was  contrived  against  the  late 
king,  there  came  some  persons  of  honour,  ser- 
vants of  the  late  king,  to  my  father's  house.  Sir 
Edward  Partridge,  to  engage  me  to  join  with 
them  to  attempt  the  king's  escape.  In  order 
whereunto,  they  told  me  nothing  would  tend 
so  much  to  his  majesty's  service  as  to  endeav- 
our to  discover  some  parts  of  their  counsels ; 
for  that  it  was  resolved  by  Cromwell  to  have 
the  king  tried  at  the  high  court  of  justice,  as 
they  called  it,  the  next  day*  and  desired  me 
(if  possible)  to  be  there  to  discover  their  coun- 
sels, whereby  the  king  might  have  notice,  and 
those  that  were  to  attempt  his  escape.  In 
order  whereunto,  the  next  day,  by  giving  money 
to  the  officer  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  I  got  in 
by  daylight  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lords'  House. 
I  espied  a  hole  in  the  wall  under  the  hangings, 
where  I  placed  myself  till  the  council  came, 
where  they  were  contrivijig  the  manner  of  try- 
ing the  king  when  he  should  come  before  them. 
After  the  manner  of  praying  and  private  con- 
sults among  themselves,  when  their  prayer 
was  over,  there  came  news  that  the  king  was 
landed  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  stairs  ;  at  which 
Cromwell  ran  to  a  window,  and,  looking  on  the 
king  as  he  came  up  the  garden,  he  returned  as 
white  as  the  wall.  Returning  to  the  board,  be 
speaks  to  Bradshaw  and  Sir  Henry  Mildmay 
how  they  and  Sir  William  Brereton  had  con- 
cluded on  such  a  business  ;  then  turning  to  the 
board,  said  thus :  *  My  masters,  he  is  come,  he 
is  come,  and  now  we  are  doing  that  great 
work  that  the  whole  nation  will  be  full  of; 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve  here 
what  answer  we  shall  give  the  king  when  he 
comes  before  us,  for  the  first  question  that  he 
will  ask  us  will  be,  By  what  authority  and 
commission  do  we  try  him  V  To  which  none 
answered  presently.  Then,  after  a  little  space, 
Henry  Marten,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  rose  up 
and  said,  *  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  and 
Parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  England,'  which  none  contradicted ;  so  all 
rose  up,  and  then  I  saw  every  officer  that 
waited  in  the  room  sent  out  by  Cromwell  to 
call  away  my  lord  such  a  one  (whose  name  I 
have  forgot),  who  was  in  the  Court  of  Wards 
chamber,  that  he  should  send  away  the  instru- 
ment, which  came  not,  and  so  they  adjourned 
themselves  to  Westminster  Hall,  govg  into 
the  Court  of  Wards  themselves  as  they  went 
thither.  When  they  came  to  the  court  in 
Westminster  Hall,  I  heard  the  king  ask  them 
the  very  same  question  that  Cromwell  had  said 
to  them." 

The  solicitor-general  then  addressed  the  jury, 
interrupting  the  last  witness,  to  desire  them  to 
place  the  correct  interpretation  on  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  about  want  of  malice.  '*  Yoa 
see,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  confesses  his  hand  to  the  warrant  for  exe- 
cuting the  king  ;  you  see,  by  his  servant,  bow 
merry  he  was  at  the  sport ;  you  see,  by  this 
witness,  how  serious  he  was  at  it,  and  gave  the 
foundation  of  that  advice  upon  which  they  aU 
proceeded ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  he  says  he  did 
it  not  traitorously.  /  humbbf  eoticeive  he  means 
it  was  justifiable  P'  To  this  Marten,  without  any 
emotion,  observed  to  the  chief-baron :  **Mj  lord, 
the  conunission  went  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons assembled  in  Parliament,  and  the  good 
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people  of  England ;  and  what  a  matter  is  it  for 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  say,  Let  it  be  acted 
by  the  good  people  of  England  ?"  To  this  the 
solicitor  retorted,  *'  You  know  all  good  people 
did  abhor  it.     /  cm  sony  to  tee  so  little  repent- 

Being  called  upon  for  his  defence.  Marten  ad- 
dressed the  court  in  these  words.    The  touch- 
iog  effect  of  their  quiet  earnestness  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  consideration  they  show  to  the 
place  and  position  in  which  the  speaker  now 
stood.     "  My  lord,  I  hope  that  which  is  urged 
by  the  learned  counsel  will  not  have  that  im- 
pression upon  the  court  and  jury  that  it  seems 
to  have,  that  I  am  so  obstinate  in  a  thing  so  ap- 
parently ill ;  my  lord,  if  it  were  possible  for  that 
blood  to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every  drop 
that  was  shed  in  the  late  wars,  I  could  wish  it 
with  all  my  heart ;  but,  my  lord,  I  hope  it  is 
lawful  to  offer  in  my  own  defence  that  which, 
when  I  did  it,  I  thought  I  might  do.    My  lord, 
there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  under- 
stood it  (perhaps  your  lordships  think  it  was 
not  a  House  of  Conmions) ;  then  it  was  the 
supreme  authority  of  England :  it  was  so  re- 
puted both  at  home  and  abroad.    My  lord,  I 
suppose  he  that  gives  obedience  to  the  authority 
in  being  ie  facto^  whether  de  jure  or  no — I  think 
be  is  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  far  from  a 
traitor.    My  lord,  I  think  there  was  a  statute 
made  in  Henry  VH.'s  time,  whereby  it  was 
provided  that  whosoever  was  in  arms  for  the 
king  dtfmcto,  he  should  be  indemnified,  though 
that  king  ie  facto  was  not  de  jure ;  and  if  su- 
preme officers  de  facto  can  justify  a  war  (the 
most  pernicious  remedy  that  was  ever  adjudg- 
ed by  mankind,  be  the  cause  what  it  will),  I 
presume  the  supreme  authority  of  England  may 
justify  a  judicature,  thouf^h  it  be  not  an  author- 
ity de  facto.     My  lord,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is 
but  a  third  estate,  and  a  small  parcel  of  that 
— Mjf  lord^  it  trot  all  that  itas  extant.     J  have 
heard  lavyers  say^  that  %f  there  be  commons  ap- 
purtenant to  a  tenement^  and  that  tenement  all  bum- 
ed  down  except  a  small  stick,  the  commons  belong 
to  that  one  small  piece,  as  it  did  to  the  tenement 
when  ail  standing.     My  lord,  I  shall  humbly  of- 
fer to  consideration  whether  the  king  were  the 
king  indeed — such  a  one  whose  peace,  crowns, 
and  dignities  were  concerned  in  public  matters. 
My  hri,  he  was  not  in  exeaition  of  his  offices — he 
vu  t  prisoner. ^*    Marten  then  made  allusion  to 
KiDg  Charles  II.,  and  said  that,  so  long  as  the 
Tepresentativebody  of  England  "supported  him, 
he(Marlon)  should  pay  obedience  to  him."  "  Be- 
■idet,  my  lord,"  he  concluded,  '*  I  do  owe  my 
lile  to  him,  if  1  am  acquitted  for  this.     I  do  con- 
f'^Idii  adhere  to  the  Parliament's  army  heartily, 
^7  life  is  at  his  mercy ;  now  if  his  grace  be 
pleased  to  grant  it,  I  shall  have  a  double  obli- 
latioo  to  him." 

The  solicitor-general  followed  in  aggravation 
®f  the  case.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  '*  this  gentle- 
^^  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  hath  entered  into 
'  diacoursc,  that  I  am  afraid  he  must  have  an 
*J*wer  in  Parliament  for  it.  He  hath  owned 
iJl^kiiig,  but  thinks  his  best  title  is  the  acknowl- 
^Cmeot  of  the  people  ;  and  he  that  hath  that, 
j^  him  he  who  he  will,  hath  the  best  title.'* 
**rten  here  interrupted  the  solicitor  with  these 
•^  vords  :  "  I  have  one  word  more,  my  lord. 
Ilombly  desire  that  the  jury  would  take  notice, 


that,  though  I  am  accused  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  if  I  be  acquitted,  the  king  is  not  cast. 
It  doth  not  concern  the  king  that  the  prisoner 
be  condemned  ;  it  concerns  him  that  the  pris- 
oner be  tried.  It  is  as  much  to  his  interest, 
crown,  and  dignity,  that  the  innocent  be  acquit- 
ted, as  that  the  nocent  be  condemned.*' 

The  lord -chief-baron  delivered  his  charge,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  observe :  **  Marten 
hath  done  that  which  looks  forward  more  than 
backward  ;  that  is,  to  repentance  of  that  which 
is  past,  than  obedience  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
It  is  a  trouble  to  repeat  those  things  which  he 
said  himself,  and  truly,  I  hope  in  charity  ho 
meant  better  than  his  words  were."  A  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury  "  after  a  lit- 
tle consultation." 

It  has  been  said  that  Henry  Marten  sought  to 
save  his  life  upon  his  trial  by  professions  of  re- 
pentance and  contrition.  The  reader  has  the 
means  of  judging  the  utter  falsehood  of  such  a 
charge.  No  late-found  loyalty  was  his.  His 
conduct  in  that  hour  was  what  it  had  been  his 
whole  life  through— easy,  self-possessed,  and 
firm.  He  offered  no  uncalled-for  offence  to  the 
court,  it  is  true,  or  to  the  powers  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  There  was  about 
Harry  Marten,  in  all  circumstances,  as  there 
generally  is  with  men  of  wit  or  various  accom- 
plishment, that  habitual  grace,  that  continual 
sense  of  the  proprieties  in  manner,  which  no- 
thing could  interrupt,  ever  varying  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  all  circumstances  alike  ;  but  when 
he  left  the  bar  that  day,  after  receiving  sentence 
(and  he  left  it  with  a  step  that  betokened  a 
light  heart  still,  though  a  firm  one),  no  one 
entertained  a  doubt  but  that  the  next  display 
of  his  accomplishments  and  his  courage  would 
be  made  upon  a  scaffold. 

AiMJ|  yet  his  life  was  spared.  Some  of  the 
Royalists  visited  him  in  prison,  and  requested 
him  to  petition  Parliament  for  mercy.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  upon  this,  that  his  "  vices"  had 
procured  him  such  friends.  Mr.  D'lsraeli  says, 
with  greater  truth,  that  the  news  of  his  im- 
pending execution  had  roused  the  grateful  me- 
diation of  the  numerous  friends  of  the  oppofiite 
party  to  his  own,  whom  in  his  own  days  of 
power  **  his  facetious  genius  had  so  timely 
served."*  He  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
sent  a  petition  to  the  two  Houses.  In  this  pe- 
tition he  olmerved,  with  the  careless  wit  which 
no  misfortune  could  subdue,  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself  upon  the  Restoration  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  **  declaration  of  Breda,*' 
and  that,  "  since  he  had  never  obeyed  any  royal 
proclamation  before  this,  he  hoped  that  he 
should  not  he  hanged  for  taking  the  king's  word 
now." 

On  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  Royalist  writert  tells  us,  "  the 
grave  and  sober  members  were  generally  for 
having  him  pay  his  forfeited  life ;  but  he  had 
many  advocates  in  those  who  had  parto<ik  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  conviviality,  lioth  within 
and  without  the  House."    Notwithstanding  the 

*  CommeuUrtet,  yoI.  t.,  p.  418.    Tho  men  of  hii  own 

Etrtj,  with  whom  Im  had  ever  contrmrted  friendihi{w,  ex- 
ibitnl  ufi  all  (icnuiiuns  a  liDKulir  attarhmeot  to  him ;  mad 
Lodlow  relatra  uf  hii  father,  Sir  litmrj  Ludlow,  that  ha  ba- 
Iiefed  hii  death  was  chiefly  uccaaiooad  bj  hia  deep  grief  at 
the  expaleioii  of  Marten  from  the  Hooae  of  Commou  la  1049 
t  Nuble.    Echard. 
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latter  circumstance,  however,  the  Commons 
took  no  step  upon  the  petition.  The  Lords  af- 
terward took  it  into  consideration,  and  sum- 
moned Marten  before  them.  Here  his  conduct 
was  still  as  it  had  ever  been.  Worn  with  im- 
prisonment, and  distracted  with  hopes  deferred 
(for  three  months  had  now  passed  since  his 
sentence),  he  confessed  no  fault,  extenuated  no- 
thing of  that  for  which  his  life  was  sought  in 
penidty,  but,  making  a  half-pleasant  allusion  to 
the  past,  besought  their  lordships  to  give  him 
more  time  to  live.  We  find  from  the  Lords* 
Journals  (7th  February,  1661)  that  *'Mr.  Mar- 
ten being  demanded  what  he  could  say  for  him- 
self why  the  aforesaid  act  for  his  execution 
•hould  not  pass,"  he  replied,  that  his  hope  was 
in  the  great  mercy  of  their  lordships,  greater 
here  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  case,  since 
**  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  that  be 
did  so  idolize,  had  given  him  up  to  death,  and 
now  this  honourable  House  of  Peers,  which  he 
had  to  much  opposed,  especially  in  their  power 
of  judicature,  had  suddenly  been  made  the  sanc- 
tuary to  flee  to  for  life."  Lord  Falkland  and 
other  peers  spoke  very  warmly  in  his  behalf, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  remitted.  Yet 
the  mercy,  after  all,  was  more  than  question- 
able.    He  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

A  blank,  then,  suddenly  falls  here  on  the  gay- 
ety,  the  grace,  the  high  purposes,  the  wit  of 
Harry' Marten  !  a  blank  even  felt  by  the  most 
prejudiced  advocates  of  the  men  it  had  been 
the  business  of  his  life  to  oppose.  "Such," 
says  one  of  them,  **  was  the  last  sad  doom  of 
this  man,  whose  quicknesa  of  thought,  elegance 
of  manners,  vivacity,  wit,  and  charming  gayety 
had  often  fascinated,  not  only  the  convivial 
board,  but  the  grave,  austere,  sour  Republican 
chiefs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  so  often 
chose  him  their  manager  and  director  !"^ 

His  first  prison  was  the  Tower ;  he  was  af- 
terward ordered  to  Windsor,  from  which  Aubrey 
says  he  was  removed,  "  because  he  was  an  eie- 
Bore  to  majestic  ;"  his  final  place  of  imprison- 
Dient  was  the  c3asUe  of  Chepstow,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. It  would  seem  that  this  place 
was  selected  with  some  view  to  a  former  and 
prouder  connexion  with  it,  that  might  render 
his  present  humiliation  deeper,  for  Wood  tells 
us  that  at  the  period  of  bis  greatest  influence 
in  the  country,  "  the  Welsh  counties  desired 
Henry  Marten  for  their  commander-in-chief" 
In  Chepstow  he  lingered  out  twenty  long  years 
of  imprisonment.  "  For  twenty  years,"  ex- 
claimed a  great  living  writer,  in  his  early  days 
of  hope  and  of  enthusiasm,  standing  in  the  very 
room  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  illustrious 
prisoner, 

"  For  twenty  yean,  secladed  from  mankind, 
Here  Martin  lingered.    Often  hare  these  walla 
Echo'd  his  foiitstepa,  as  with  eren  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prison  ;  not  to  him 
Did  nature*s  fair  varieties  exist ! 
He  never  saw  the  son's  delightful  heams. 
Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  it  pour'd  a  sad 

*  Evem  old  Anthony  i  Wood,  after  exhausting  vfnry  va- 
riety of  abase  on  Marten,  ia  obliged  to  finish  with  the  fol- 
lowing admissions,  qualified  a  UttTa  at  the  close.  **  He  was 
a  mnn  of  good  naturel  paru,  was  a  boon  familiar,  witty,  and 
quick  with  repartees,  was  exceeding  happy  in  apt  instances, 
pertinent  and  verr  biting,  so  that  his  company  being  es- 
teemed incomparable  by  many,  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  greatest  peraona,  only  ha  would  be  drunk  too  soon, 
•ad  so  put  aa  aad  to  aU  ika  mirth  for  the  preaant."— .itA. 


And  broken  splendour.    Doat  thoa  ask  his 
He  had  rebell'd  against  a  king,  and  aat 
In  judgment  on  him— for  his  ardent  mind 


Shaped  goodliest  plana  of  happineaa  on  earth. 
And  peace  and  lil>erty.  Wild  dreams !  but  sv 
As  Plato  loved  ;  such  aa,  with  holy  zeal. 


Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Bless'd  hbpra  !  a  whil« 

From  man  withheld  even  to  the  latter  days 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  aU  thinga  be  follUl'd  !** 

And  through  all  the  early,  and,  indeed,  solitary 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  those  ardent  hopes 
and  goodliest  plans  may  well  be  tbooght  to 
have  still  remained,  his  refuge  and  sustaioment. 
He  had  other  consolations  in  bis  misery,  which 
were  named  before.  It  brought  back  the  long- 
estranged  affection  of  earlier  days — his  wife's 
sympathy,  and  his  daughter's  affectionate  zeal. 
His  own  estate  confiscated  by  the  crown,  ct- 
erythmg  he  could  need  in  the  narrow  circuit  of 
his  prison  he  received  out  of  the  jointure  that 
had  been  reserved  to  his  wife  on  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  when,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  im- 
prisonment, the  severities  commemorated  by 
the  poet  had  been  in  some  respects  relaxed,  the 
visits  of  his  daughter  relieved  the  loneliness 
and  infirmity  of  age.  His  wife  had  died  some 
little  time  before.! 

One  anecdote  of  Marten  remains  to  he  told. 
It  is  the  only  anecdote  we  have  of  his  impris- 
onment, the  single  gleam  which  breaks  through 
the  now  impenetrable  obscurity  of  those  melan- 
choly years,  to  reveal  the  man ;  and  with  its  aid 
we  see  the  man  unchanged.  He  is  firm,  frank^ 
fearless  as  ever.  He  had  been  suflTered,  during 
I  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  in  consideration 
I  of  the  harmlessness,  no  less  than  the  infirmi- 
ties, of  his  great  age,  to  walk  out  of  his  prison 
;  occasionally,  under  the  strict  conduct  of  a  keep- 
er, into  the  neighbouring  village  of  St.  Pierre. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Lewis  lived  here,  and 
when  he  saw  him,  would  ask  him  into  his  house. 
It  grew  into  a  habit  at  last ;  and  a  visit  to  this 
house,  and  a  conversation  with  its  owner,  were 
the  old  man's  last  remaining  comforts.  Some 
unlucky  day,  however,  this  Lewis,  who  was  a 
slavish  Royalist  (as  people  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  royal  castles  in  those  days 
generally  were),  happened  to  ask  his  visiter  if, 
'  supposing  the  deed  were  to  be  done  over  again, 
he  would  again  sign  the  warrant  for  Charles 

*  This  inscription  for  the  apartment  in  which  Marten  was 
confined  was  composed  by  Robbrt  South bt,  LL.D..  when 
he  was  the  Laureate  of  Wai  Tyler,  and  liefore  In  had  the 
reniotpst  idea  of  liecoming  the  Laureate  of  Gforge  tk« 
Fourth!  Gborob  Cannino,  the  literary  Robespirrrv  of 
hia  day,  sharpened  his  axe  to  a  razor's  keenness  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  distinguished  victim.  The  iiiscnptiuu  of 
Southey  led  Canning  to  compose  the  following  unrivalled 
parody: 

Inscription  for  the  door  of  the  Cell  in  yewgate,  where  Mrs. 
Bromuigge,  the  *Frenticfcide,  was  confined  prtviomt  !• 
her  Execution. 
"  For  one  long  term,  or  e'er  her  trial  came. 
Here  Bmwnrigge  linger'd.    Often  have  theae  cells 
Echo'd  her  hlMphemies,  as  with  shrill  voic« 
She  screaro'd  for  fresh  Geneva.     Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fielda  of  Tothill.  or  thy  atreela, 
St.  Giles',  its  fair  varieties  expand, 
Till  at  the  last,  in  alow-drawn  cart,  she  went 
To  execution.    Doat  thou  ask  her  crime  T 
She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to  death. 
And  hid  tnem  in  the  coal-hole — for  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  place  of  discipline.    Sage  acbanaa. 
Such  as  Lycurgns  taught,  when  at  the  shrina 
Of  the  Orythiaa  goddeaa  he  bade  Ang 
The  little  SparUna ;  such  as  erat  ehaatiaed 
Our  Milton  when  at  ooUege.    For  thia  act 
Did  Brownrigge  swing.  Harsh  laws !  bat  time  shall  oqbm 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  lawa  b«  mil  rapeal'd  ^ 
t  Aubrey,  Bodlaiaa  Lattan.  Ath.  OBoa.*  voL  iii.,  p.  ItO. 
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the  First's  exeention.  Marten  told  him  *•  Yes ;" 
snd  was  never  after  received  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Lewis.*  The  end,  however,  which  he 
must  surely  now  have  prayed  for,  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  at  last,  in  1681,  enfeebled  with 
the  weight  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  long  imprisonment,  against  which 
bis  strong  natural  health  had  wonderfully  borne 
bim  up,  he  was  suddenly,  while  sitting  at  din- 
ner, struck  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from 
bis  chair. 

A  paper  containing  the  following  verses  was 
found  in  the  room  where  he  died.f  They  ap- 
pear to  have  expressed  the  very  latest  of  his 
thoughts  before  death,  and  he  had  formed  the 
opening  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  into  his  own 


*  I  hrnv*  sot  the  original  •athoritjr  for  thii  aneodoto  near 
M,  bat  I  truecribe  one  veriioa  of  it  from  a  French  worit 
bftht  ■ooomplished  M.  Oaixot.  *'  Henri  Mart«n  conaenra 
i<n4o*4  la  fin  de  ea  Tie  la  m^me  opinion  lur  la  mort  da  mi. 
vB  N.  Lewie,  habitant  i  Saint  Pierre,  aaz  enTirona  de 
Chepttflfw,  le  recevait  eoarent  chez  Ini,  lonqn'il  eortait  arec 
«n  firde.  II  loi  demanda  an  jonr  ei,  dana  le  oae  oik  la  choae 
MTUt  *  raeooiaiencer,  il  aiinieTait  de  aoreaa  I'ordre  de  Vtx- 
AcvboD  dc  ioa  aoaverain.  Marten  repondit  alBrmatiTenient ; 
nr  ^aei  H.  Lewis  ceaea  de  la  raooToir.*'— Jf .  QmisoVM  Notts 
W 


t  Wood's  Ath.  Ozon.,  iii.,  1S42.    Aubrey  also  mentions 


name — an  old,  fantastic  resource  from  the  wea- 
rying length  of  lonely  hours. 

**  Here  or  elsewhere  (all's  one  to  yoa— to  me  !), 
Earth,  air,  or  water  ffripea  my  ghoetless  dust. 
None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free. 
Reader,  if  roa  an  oft-tried  rule  will  trasl, 
YooUl  gladly  do  and  saflfer  what  yua  must ! 
*'  My  ltf»  WAS  tsons  vtilk  Mtrvimg  ycm  t(itd  yon, 
Aiid  death  is  my  reward,  and  welcome  too : 
RoTenge  destroying  but  itself;  while  I 
To  birds  of  prey  lesTo  my  old  cage,  and  fly  : 
Ezamplee  preach  to  th*  eye'-«are,  then,  mine  says, 
N<^  ham  you  end^  but  kow  you  tpend  your  imys.** 

Thus,  to  the  very  last  hour,  a  sense  of  the 
great  matters  in  which  his  early  years  had  beea 
engaged  was  present  with  this  eminent  person, 
and  the  last  lesson  he  desired  to  leave  to  pos- 
terity was  in  the  spirit  of  those  ancients  on 
whose  actions  he  had  modelled  his  own — that 
the  most  miserable  or  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
was  nothing  in  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life. 
He  had  earned  the  glorious  privilege  of  be- 
queathing such  a  lesson,  for  never  was  a  cause 
more  just  or  honourable,  or  in  its  result  more 
fraught  with  blessings,  felt  to  the  present  hour, 
than  that  which  among  the  bravest  of  its  advo- 
cates— exalting  it  by  his  generous  purpose  as 
he  graced  it  by  his  wit— counts  with  pride  the 
name  of  Henbt  Mabtev. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.— 1599-1658. 


Oliver  Crohwell  was  born  at  Huntingdon, 
in  the  large  Gothic  house  to  which  his  father's 
brewery  was  attached,*  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1699.t  The  mme  he  bore  had  not  infrequent- 
ly been  heard  of  in  English  history,  but  it  was 
destined  to  become  immortal  in  his  person  by 
the  deeds  with  which  he  connected  it— whether 
Ibr  good  or  evil,  these  pages,  undertaken  in  no 
spirit  of  unjust  detraction  or  of  blind  admira- 
tion, may  possibly  help  to  determine. 

Milton,  in  his  '*  Defensio  Secunda,"  thus  aV- 
ludes  to  the  family  of  Cromwell :  "  Est  Olive- 
rius  Cromwellus  genere  nobili  atque  illustri  or- 
tus :  nomen  republica  olim  sub  regibus  ben^ 
administrata  clarum,  religione  simul  orthodoxa 
Tel  restituta  turn  primum  apud  nos  vel  stabilita 
clarius.**t  The  noble  and  illustrious  race  here 
pointed  at  was  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Essex ;  a  man  of  humble  birtb,^  but  who 

*  A  Irieiul  of  Cromweirs  last  biographer.  Dr.  RanelU 
thus  deicribos  the  building  and  its  present  states  **  That  it 
was  not,"  as  stated  bjr  Mr.  Noble,  **  out  of  tlie  rains  of  St. 
John*s  Hospital  that  Mr.  Robert  Cnimweirs  mansion  was 
erected,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  said  institntioa 
is  still  existing  and  flourishing,  and  from  its  funds  is  sup. 

Corted  the  grammar-school  erf  the  town  in  whiob  Olirer 
imsclf  was  educated.    Am  CromweU's  aneeatnr.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, obtained  a  rich  dowry  of  tlie  old  nhbej  powcssions  from 
*  I  boose  and 


Henry  VIII.,  it  has  been  aoppoaed  that  the 
of  the  Augustine  fnars  camo  into  tho  family  in  this  way, 
But  it  is  aUkifd  in  the  Valor  Ecele$uuti£m9  that  they  were 
granted  to  Thomas  Andem  on  the  snppressioo  of  the  monae- 
teries ;  and  I  ascertained,  from  an  inspection  of  the  aneient 
wilU,  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Arcfadeacoa  of  Hunting- 
don, that  the  house  was  occupied  as  a  brpwery  by  a  Bfr. 
Philip  Clam  before  it  came  into  the  poaseaaioB  oi  Robert 
Crumwell,  the  Protector's  father.  The  latter  must  there- 
fore have  obtained  tlie  property  by  porebase ;  and  as  his 
fortune  was  but  small,  we  find  that  he  oonlinaed  to  carry  ; 
on  the  brewery  formerly  established  on  the  piemisea.  The  ' 
house  was  built  of  stone,  with  Gothic  windows  and  pro- 
jecting attics,  and  must  have  been  (me  of  the  moal  consider- 
able in  the  Iwrough.  It  had  extensive  back  premises,  in 
which  the  brewery  was  carried  on,  and  a  fine  garden.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  James  Rust,  I 
Esq.,  whose  extensive  improvements  have  entirely  obliter-  I 
ated  every  trace  of  the  Cromwell  mansion.  Previo«is  to  J 
this  date,  the  chamber  in  which  Oliver  was  born,  and  the 
mom  under  it,  remained  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  that 
event  took  place  ;  and  an  outbuilding,  noticed  by  Noble,  in 
which  Cromwell  was  said  to  have  held  forth  to  the  Pun- 
tans,  was  pointed  out  to  st rangers. **— [I  regard  Russeirs 
worii  as  partaking  strongly  of  the  age  of  Charies  II.,  and  by 
no  means  affording  just  views  of  the  Protector.  No  man, 
however,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  just  and  comprehensive 
view  of  this  greatest  of  Eni^land's  great  men,  will  fail  to 
consult  that  admirable  worii  just  publislied  by  Carlyle, 
"  Tke  Letter*  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  ( 'romwelf."  It  un- 
folds the  sturdy  heart  of  Cnimwell,  and,  though  he  may 
be  denied  a  place  in  the  collection  of  tho  great  men  wh<Me 
statues  are  to  adorn  the  British  Pariiami  nt  House,  this  la- 
bour of  Carlyle*s  will  dirabuso  the  pulilic  mind,  and  en- 
throue  him  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  lovers  of  lit>- 
erty. 

I  omit  many  notes  which  I  had  prepared  to  affix  to  this  ar- 
ticle, inconsequence  of  the  publication  of  this  very  satisfac- 
tory work,  lately  issued  by  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  — C] 

t  I  can  subjoin  the  entry  of  the  parish  register :  *•  Olive- 
ms  filius  Roberti  Cromwell,  gent.,  et  Ehzahcthie  uxoris 
e^us,  n.itus  25*  die  Aprilis,  et  bsptizatus  29^  ejusdcm  men- 
sis,  1599.  E  rogistru  ecclesic  paroch.  sti  Johannis,  infra 
oppidom  Huntingdim.*' 

T  Milton's  Prwe  Works,  by  Birch,  folio  edition,  vol.  ii., 

S.  344.  "  Olivnr  Cmmwell  was  sprung  from  a  noble  and 
Instrions  family  ;  the  name  was  furmeriy  famous  in  the 
state  when  well  governed  by  kings ;  more  famous,  at  the 
same  time,  for  orthodox  religion,  then  either  first  restored 
«r  establiiiiied  among  u* .** 

4  The  render  need  not  be  told  that  this  was  the  famous 
Thomas  Cromwell  of  the  Reformation— the  son  of  Walter 


had  risen  to  be  Henry  VIII. *8  prime  minister 
and  yicar-general  of  England,  and  whose  sister 
had  married  into  the  family  of  Oltrer's  ances- 
tors. The  latter  were  Welsh,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Williams,*  until  Sir  Richard  Williams 
—  the  issue  of  this  marriage  between  the  sister 
of  Essex  and  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  "  of  Uan- 
ishen  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan*' — having^ 
risen  into  favour  and  knighthood  at  Hennr 
VII I. *s  court  by  his  own  gallant  prowess  and 
the  influence  of  his  uncle,  and  having  obtained, 
among  other  extensive  grants  of  nunneries  and 
monasteries  at  that  time  dissolved,  the  nunnery 
of  Hinchinbrook  and  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  in 
the  coQDty  of  Huntingdon,  fixed  bis  seat  at  the 
former  place,  and  assumed  thenceforward  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  in  honour  of  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  bis  princely  fortunes. 

Thus  from  the  chivalrous  son  of  a  Glamor- 
ganshire squire  the  worldly  power  and  splen- 
dour of  the  family  of  the  Cromwells  took  its 
rise,  as  from  the  farmer  son  of  a  brewer  of 
Huntingdon  it  aflerward  dated  its  immortality. 
This  Richard  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  few 
favourites  and  servants  of  Henry  VIII.  whom 
he  did  not  send  to  the  scaffold ;  and  when,  in 
the  Qkl  Chronicles  of  Stow,t  we  catch  the  dawn 


CvovweU,  a  bhcbmitb  of  Putney— who  roae  to  power  oa 
the  wreck  nf  Wol«ey*e  funanes,  and  fell  suddenly  down  by 
aisregaidin|[  WolBey>»  fate.  Doabtlesa  he  was  not  free  frrxa 
error,  but  his  mennry  claima  a  larger  share  of  oar  respect 
than  is  generally  doe  to  such  men. 

*  The  pedigree  of  tbis  family,  from  whom  diver  Cmm- 
well directly  spraag,  oontmences,  according  to  the  lados- 
trioos  and  satisfactory  researches  of  Mr.  Noble,  with  Glo- 
thyan,  lord  of  Pttwis,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  married  Morvetb,  tho  daughter  and  heiress  of  E-1- 
win  ap  Tydwell,  lotd  of  Cardigan.  William  ap  Yevaa,  the 
representative  of  the  family  in  tho  fifleenth  Ofntury.  was 
first  in  the  service  of  Caspar,  duke  of  Beaftnrd,  Ileary  Vlll.'e 
unrle,  and  aflorward  in  that  of  Henry  himself.  Hiirgaa 
Williams,  or,  rather,  Morgan  ap  Willisms  (he  gave  up  the 
latter  name  in  obedience  to  Henry  VJII.'s  policv  of  mingling 
together,  as  much  as  possible,  the  English  and  Welsh  names 
and  families),  who  mamed  Elssex's  sister,  was  William  ap 
Yevsn's  son.— [I  am  not  quite  willing  to  join  Mr.  Carlyle  in 
his  ctmtempt  for  Noble,  who  really  hss  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity  for  his  laborious  researches  — C.) 

t  Stow  thus  describes  the  tournament ;  the  incident  at 
its  close  is  given  in  Fuller's  Church  History.  Here  ar« 
Stow'a  words :  "  On  May -day  was  a  great  triumph  of  just- 
ing at  Westminster,  which  justs  hsd  been  proclaimed  m 
France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  for  nil  commen  that 
would,  against  the  challengers  of  England,  which  were  Sir 
John  Dudley,  6ir  T.  Seymuur,  Sir  T.  Poynings,  SirUeorge 
Parew,  knighu;  Anthony  Kinsston,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well, esquires:  which  said  challengers  came  into  the  lisies 
that  dsy,  richly  apparelled,  and  their  hiirs<?s  trnsned  all  ia 
white,  gentlemen  riding  afore  them,  apparel l<-d  all  with 
velvet  and  white  sarsnet,  and  all  their  servants  in  white 
doublets,  and  hosen  cut  all  in  the  Ourgonion  fashion  ;  and 
there  came  to  just  against  them  the  said  day,  of  defendaata 
forty-six,  the  Earl  of  Surry  lieing  the  foremost ;  Lord  WilU 
iame  Howanl,  Lord  Clinton,  snu  Lord  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir  to  T.  Cromwell,  earie  of  Essex,  and  chamberlaioe  of 
Englsnd,  with  other,  which  were  all  richly  apps relied : 
and  thst  day  Sir  John  Dudlny  was  overthivwn  in  the  field, 
by  miHchance  of  his  horse,  by  one  Andrew  Breme;  itever^ 
theless,  he  brake  divers  spears  valiantly  after  that ;  and  af- 
ter the  said  justs  done,  the  said  challengers  rude  to  Durban 
Place,  where  they  kept  open  household,  and  feasted  the 
king  and  queen,  with  their  hidies,  and  all  the  cnort.  The 
9d  of  May,  Anthony  Kingstime  aad  Richard  Cromwell  were 
made  knights  of  the  same  place.  The  3d  oi  May,  the  said 
challengere  did  tourney  on  horseback,  with  swords ;  there 
came  against  them  twenty-nine  defendants :  Sir  John  Dud 
ley  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ninning  fiiat,  which,  the  fiiat 
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or  his  loyal  fortunes,  it  is  as  though  it  gleamed 
reproachfully  down  upon  Uxe  terrible  act  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  tfaA  mightier  fortunes  of 
his  great-grandson  Oliver.  On  May -day,  1640, 
a  brilliant  tournament  at  Westminster  opens 
its  lists  before  us,  in  which  Richard  Cromwell 
and  others  had  proclaimed  themselves  to 
France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  the  defenders 
of  the  honour  and  rights  of  their  English  king. 
Henry  VIII.  looks  on,  and  when  Sir  Richard 
Croiiiwcll  has  struck  down  challenger  after  chal- 
lenger with  undaunted  arm,  forth  from  his  deep 
broad  chest  rolls  out  the  royal  laugh  of  Henry  : 
•*  Formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but  horealter  I 
thou  Shalt  be  my  diamond."  Then  from  the  I 
finger  of  majesty  drops  a  diamond  ring,  which  I 
Sir  Richard  picks  up  and  again  presents  to 
Henry,  who  laughingly  places  it  on  his  finger, 
and  bids  him  ever  after  bear  such  a  one  in  the 
fore  gamb  of  the  demi-lion  in  his  crest ;  and 
fcUfh  a  ring  did  Oliver  Cromwell  wear  there* 
^'hen  he  left  his  farm  at  Kly  to  bear  more 
foniiidable  arms  at  the  challenge  of  a  king ! 

The  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  Essex  had  no 
disastrous  effect  on  his  kinsman*s  fortunes, 
whicli  shone  brightly  to  the  last.  Enriched  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  extent  by  the  plunder 
ftf  the  religious  houses,  he  left  to  his  son, 
Henry  Cromwell,  the  inheritance  of  a  most 
Doble  fortune.!     Nor  was  this  Henry  less  for- 

ooDrsi*,  lost  their  nuntleta,  and  that  day  Sir  Richard  Croin- 
'Well  inrenhrfw  M.  Palmer  ia  the  field  off  his  hurae,  to  the 
irr«;it  hwiirjur  of  the  challeiigrrs.  The  5th  of  May,  the  aaid 
chailefigera  fuaght  on  foot,  at  the  barriera,  aiid  aifaioat 
lK«fa  i.-ame  thirty  derendanta,  which  fouyht  valiaiitly,  bat 
S.r  Richard  Cromwell  OTrrihrew  that  day,  at  the  barriera, 
M.  Tiiipepper  io  the  Aeld  ;  and  the  sixth  of  May  the  saJd 
rnal.vDgera  hrikc  np  iheir  household:  in  the  which  time 
<^f  th«!ir  house -keepinf  they  had  not  only  feasted  the  king, 
qufen.  ladirs,  aiul  the  whole  court,  as  was  aforesaid,  but 
cc  the  Tuesday  in  the  Rfiyation  Weeke  they  feasted  all  the 
kiiii2h!B  and  burgesses  of  the  Common  Hous«  in  the  Parlia- 
Ki«!nt  ;  aail  on  the  morrow  after,  they  had  the  mayor  of 
l.iindiia.  the  aldennen,  and  all  their  wives  to  dinner  ;  and 
M.  thr  Friday  they  brake  it  up  as  is  aforeaaid."  Sir  Richard 
and  the  fire  challeugers  had  then  each  of  thrm,  as  a  reward 
tff<h«i\T  valour,  100  marks  annually,  with  a  house  to  live  in, 
to  :Vra  and  to  their  heirs  forever,  granted  out  of  tke  mon- 
axtc-nr  '>f  the  friars  of  St.  Francis,  lu  Stamford,  which  was 
di««ilv»d  October  8,  1539  ;  and  his  majesty  was  the  better 
enatiM  td  du  this,  as  Sir  Will.  Weston,  the  last  prior, 
who  had  aa  annuity  out  of  the  monastery,  died  two  days 
after  ihe  justs.  Fortunate  king  and  furtuuate  knights,  to 
have  a  pnor  die  so  opportunely  !  But  to  break  a  beart  is 
■ot  a  bail  recifie  fur  death  at  any  time. 

*  Sire  Nuble's  Protecioral  House,  vol.  i.,  p.  11,  and  Ful- 
ler*! Church  History. 

t  la  his  will  (which  is  dated  as  early  aa  Juui*,  1545).  il 
appear*,  he  styled  himself  by  the  alioM  Williams,  a  custom 
slwrved  by  all  the  Cmmwells  up  to  and  even  piial  the  time 
9X  Oliver.  An  extract  of  this  will,  in  which  Sir  Richard 
deacnbcs  himself  as  of  '*  the  privy  chamber  of  the  king/'  is 

Krea  liy  Mr.  Noble.     **  He  dirt^ta  that  his  body  shall  lie 
ri«d  in  the  place  where  he  shimld  die  ;  and  devises  his 
estktes  in  the  counties  of  Camhndge,  Huntingdnn,  Lincoln, 
'  aad  Bedford,  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  with  the  sum  of  X500 

*  lopurrhase  him  necessary  furniture,  when  he  shall  come 

(^  1^ :  his  estatea  in  Glamorganshire  he  devises  to  his  son 
Fraans  (hia  only  other  son),  and  be<ioeaths  X*300  to  each 
c'hn  nieces,  Joan  and  Ann.  daughters  of  his  brother,  Wal- 
ter Cromwell ;  and  direcu,  that  if  Tho.  Wiugfield,  then  in 
vind  to  hin,  ahould  chooaa  to  onarry  either  of  them,  h« 
Aal\  have  his  wardship  remitted  to  him,  iitherwise  that  the 
nsw  should  be  sold ;  ha  also  leaves  three  of  his  best  great 
^■«ses  tn  the  king,  and  one  other  great  horse  to  Lord  Crom- 
jcii.  after  the  king  has  choaen :  legacies  are  also  left  to 
•tr  Jiihn  Williants,  knt.,  and  Sir  Edw.  North,  knt.,  chan- 
Mlk«uf  the  court  of  augmentation,  and  to  several  other 
pitSMs,  who  aaem  to  have  been  servants.  Gab.  Donne, 
fferk;  Andr.  Jodde,  Will.  Coke,  Phil.  Lenthall,  and  Rich, 
'nviaiton,  vera  appointed  executors.  This  will  was  proved 
jbr.  »th,  1540.  Sir  Rkhard,"  Mr.  NoUa  adds,  "must 
■»•  left  a  prodiguMS  fortune  to  hia  familjr*  by  what  he 
fMnmdbgrdtaoantifimBUaiKlparcluamorehorBh  lands. 


tnnate  than  his  father.  Elizabeth  esteemed 
him  highly,  knighted  him  in  1563,  and  in  the 
following  year  honoured  him  by  a  visit  at  his 
family  srat  of  Hinchinbrook,  on  her  return  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  memory 
still  lived  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  his  estates 
some  century  since,  for  he  had  associated  it 
with  generous  actions  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
of  the  district,  and,  to  tbe  poor,  long  memories 
for  benefits  belong.  They  called  him  in  his 
lifetime  the  Golden  Knight,  for  he  never  entered 
any  of  the  towns  or  villages  around  him  with- 
out bestowing  some  money  on  the  needy  and 
distressed  ;  and  that  honourable  title  survived 
him*  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  left 
behind  him  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  wliom 
the  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  gave  birth  to 
the  patriot  Hampden,  and  of  whom  the  second 
son,  Robert,  the  meanest  in  fortune,  was  des- 
tined to  exert  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world  unapproached  by  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  ancestors,  or  the  most  powerful  of  their 
patron  princes,  for  he  was  the  father  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  but  for  this  memorable 
circumstance,  would  have  lived  and  died  un- 
known in  Huntingdon,  since  his  tastes  were 
humble  as  his  fortunes.!  He  was  sent,  indeed, 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  Parliaments  by  the  elec- 
tors of  that  borough,  but  he  appears  to  have 
experienced  only  enough  of  that  sort  of  public 
life  to  ctmceive  disgust  to  it,  since  all  the  duties 
he  afterward  discharged  were  confined  to  his 
native  town,  in  which  he  served  as  one  of  the 
bailiffs,^  sat  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  when 

and  from  the  sums  he  must  have  acquired  by  Alliug  vei^ 
lucrative  <<mploymcnts,  with  the  liberal  dmiations  of  hia 
Boverpign,  King  Henry  VIH.  This  is  evident  from  his  pno- 
sesiioiis  in  Hantingdonshire,  the  annual  amount  of  which, 
at  an  easy  rent,  were  wtirth  at  least  jCSUOO  perann. :  thesa 
estates  only,  in  Fuller's  time,  were,  he  says,  valued  by 
aome  at  i:30,no0.  and  by  others  at  X'30,000  annually,  and 
upward  ;  and  from  what  those  estates  now  let  fur,  in  and 
near  Ramsey  and  Huntingdoa  (which  are  imly  a  part  of 
them).  I  should  presume  that  Sir  Richard's  estates  in  that 
county  only  would  now  bring  in  as  large  a  revenue  ns  any 
peer  at  this  lime  enjoys  :  and  >i!t  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
considerable  property  in  several  other  counties.** 

*  See  Nuble's  Memoirs  uf  the  Cromwell  Family,  rol.  i., 
p.  fti. 

t  These  fortunes  are  thus  described  by  Noble :  **  Rob. 
Ciomwell.  Esq..  second  sim  of  Sir  Henry  CromwoU,  knU, 
had,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  an  estate  in  and  near  tha 
town  of  Huntingdon,  consisting  chiefly,  if  nut  whollv,  of 
possessions  belonging  formerly  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Marr 
for  Augustine  friars,  amounting,  with  the  great  tithes  of 
ilartfonl.  to  nNiut  i.'30O  per  ann." 

t  His  ntiuie  as  ImiliflT  is  to  be  found  at  this  dsy  in  the  nave 
of  a  church  in  Huniin((don.  Dr.  Russell's  fririid,  befora 
referred  to,  says:  "  In  the  nave  of  St.  Mar)-*s  Church, 
Huntingdon,  the  followii-g  noiict*  is  to  be  s^en  on  one  of  tha 
pillars : 

*  Cromwell. 

Turpin. 

BaHifft. 

IGOO.' 

Tho  church  was  not  built  till  16S0,  and  Rohert  Cron- 
wall,  the  Protrcti>r's  father,  who  must  be  the  person  hers 
meant,  died  in  1617.  The  inscription  was  prrrt>ably  mada 
by  soma  curious  person,  after  the  name  of  Cromwell  had 
'  gathered  all  its  fame,'  and  drawn  public  attention  and  in- 
quiry to  the  ancestors  of  the  Protector."  That  ho  took  great 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  native  countr,  and  was  con- 
sulted respecting  its  impmrements  by  its  leading  |iropne- 
tors;  is,  however,  indisputable,  fn*m  a  passage  in  Sir  Will- 
iam Dngdule's  History  of  the  Fens,  where  his  signature  ii 
found  attached  to  a  certificate  addressed  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  16<l5,  stating  that  the  draining  of  the  fena  in  North- 
ampton, Lincoln.  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge  (a  wurk  which 
his  Sim  afterward  resolutely  opposed),  was  practicable,  and 
might  bo  accomplished  *' without  peril  to  aay^ven  or 
count V.**  In  racommeitdin|p  this  great  iapivii  ~ 
joiiied  by  aistaen  of  the  pnncipal  perauM  is  I 
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his  family  had  outgrown  his  income,  betook 
himself  tu  the  occupation  of  a  brewer.  He  had 
married  in  early  life  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  William  Steward,  of  the  city  of  Ely,  an  un- 
doubted descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Stuarts  *  This  lady  had  already  been  the  wife 
of  "  Will.  Lynne,  gent.,  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  John  Lynne  of  Dassingborne,  £sq.,"t  when, 
in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood,  with  a 
jointure  of  only  £60  a  year,t  she  married  Mr. 
Robert  Cromwell. 

Thus  allied  to  a  self-ennobled  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  royalty  itself, 
Mr.  Robert  Cromwell  and  his  wife  were  never- 
theless brewers  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  this  should  ever  have  been  dispu- 
ted, since  not  the  remotest  shade  of  doubt,  and 
as  little  of  discredit,  can  possibly  be  thrown 
upon  the  fact.  The  records  of  the  purchase  of 
the  brewery,  and  of  its  management,  are  in 
existence  still ;  and  from  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  of  Roger 
Cuke^  may  be  selected,  whose  father,  being 
asked  whether  he  knew  the  Protector,  answer- 
ed, "  Yes,  and  his  father  too,  when  he  kept  his 
brewhouse  in  Huntingdon."  A  contemporary 
writer  tells  us  something  more :  "  Both  Mr. 
Cromwell  and  his  wife  were  persons  of  great 
worth,  and  no  toay  inclined  to  disaffection,  either 
in  their  civil  or  religious  principles,  but  remark- 
able for  living  upon  a  small  fortune  with  de- 
cency, and  maintaining  a  large  family  by  their 
frugal  circumspection.*M|  In  subjoining  the 
statement  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  we  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  ridiculous  pretence  with 
which  the  scrupulous  asserters  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cromwell's  *•  pure  gentility"  satisfy  their  ten- 
der consciences,  and  lay  the  burden  of  the 
brewery  on  his  wife.  "  Robert  Cromwell," 
says  Dugdale,^  "  though  he  was,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Oliver,  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Huntingdonshire,  had 
but  a  slender  estate ;  much  of  his  support  be- 
ing a  brewhouse  in  Huntingdon,  chiefly  man- 
aged by  his  wife."  The  Royalist  chronicler. 
Heath,**  is  still  more  explicit  on  the  latter  point. 
*•  The  brewhouse,"  he  says,  *'  was  kept  in  his 
father's  time,  and  managed  by  his  mother  and 
his  father*s  servants,  without  any  concernment 
of  his  lather  therein,  the  accounts  being  al- 
ways given  to  the  mistress,  who,  atler  her  hus- 


tiei  mrMt  immediately  interested,  nnd  amon^  them  by  his 
brutlier  Sir  Oliver.  *  Sea  Ap]ieudix  A. 

t  The  fuUowing  inicriptiun  rests  on  u  Uimlfktone  lu  the 
Cathedral  of  Eljf :  "  Hie  inhumutus  jacet  opimiie  spei  ado- 
IcM-t-nH  Ciuliehnus  Lynne.  generusus.  Alius  dr  hvres  appa- 
runs  Johannis  Lynne  de  Baiising^borne  in  Co.  Cantab.  Arm. 
q<ii  quid<!ni  Gulielraus  iminaturA  morie  pereinptusin  ijisius 
iKtute  flore  27  sgens  Annum,  27  die  Julij  A  D.  ]58y,  nun 
■niH  Bunimo  omnium  dolorc,  ex  hftc  Vit&  plande  migravit ; 
uniqiiam  rpIiiif|UCQS  fiham  Caihermam  scilicet,  quam  etiam 
17  die  Martij  sequeutis  pnepmiiera  morseadem  Naturr.  lege 
natiiin  sustulit,  simulque  jam  cum  Patre  Kternn  fruitur  gau- 
diu— PoKuit  amoris  ergd  moestissima  illius  Conjux  Eliza- 
betha  filia  Gulielmi  Steward  de  Ely  Armigeri." 

t  The  smallness  of  this  jointure  (for  the  family  fortune 
that  remained  to  the  Stewards  rested  solely  with  her  broth- 
er. Sir  Thomas,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter) 
was  a  favourite  subject  of  laraiKxra  with  the  Cavaliers  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  *'  It  is  hoped,"  I  find  in  one  m 
their  hcurnlous  iiapers, "  that  now  our  enormous  taxes  will 
be  eased,  us  the  Protector's  highness,  by  the  death  of  his 
mciiher.  is  freed  from  her  dowry,  which  amounted  to  the 
prudigiouH  sum  of  jt'ftO  annually." 

^^«  Detectiim,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57.        H  NoMe,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

'^""-iSbort  View  of  the  Recent  Truublei,  p.  459. 
iFliftUom,  p.  15. 


band's  death,  did  continue  in  the  same  emplojr- 
ment  and  calling  of  a  brewer,  and  thought  it 
no  disparagement  toMostain  the  estate  and 
port  of  a  younger  brother,  as  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well was,  by  those  lawful  means ;  however, 
not  so  reputable  as  other  gains  and  trades  are 
accounted."  True,  not  so  reputable  as  Mr. 
Heath  would  have  accounted  the  trade  and 
gain  of  a  servile  follower  of  courts,  of  a  mean 
flatterer  of  kings,  of  a  base  tool  of  incapable 
favourites  or  ministers.  Had  Mr.  Cromwell 
been  all  this,  and  lent  out  his  wife  in  further- 
ance of  the  calling,  loud  should  have  been  the 
praises  of  the  apostles  of  the  Restoration ! 

Scarcely  less  contemptible  do  they  seem  to 
us,  however,  who  foolishly  imagine  they  exalt 
the  claims  of  Robert  Cromwell's  son,  in  making 
out  his  father  an  idle  "gentleman,"  and  bis 
mother  a  laborious  drudge.  That  the  wife  as- 
sisted the  husband  in  his  pursuits  is  yet  indis- 
putable, as  it  was  natural,  for  the  fashion  of 
flne  ladyism  in  a  tradesman's  wife  had  not  then 
*'  come  up"  in  the  world ;  while  of  her  own 
more  homely  fashion,  she  proved  the  superior 
advantage,  when  her  husband's  death  had  left 
her  the  sole  protectress  of  a  young  and  numer- 
ous family.  An  interesting  person,  indeed, 
was  this  mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell — a  woman 
with  the  glorious  faculty  of  self-help  when  oth- 
er assistance  failed  her :  ready  for  the  demands 
of  fortune  in  its  extremest  adverse  time— of 
spirit  and  energy  equal  to  her  mildness  and  pa- 
tience ;  who,  with  the  labour  of  her  own  hands, 
gave  dowries  to  five  daughters  sufficient  to 
marry  them  into  families  as  honourable,  but 
more  wealthy  than  their  own;  whose  single 
pride  was  honesty,  and  whose  passion  love; 
who  preserved  in  the  gorgeous  palace  at  White- 
hall the  simple  tastes  that  distinguished  her  in. 
the  old  brewery  at  Huntingdon ;  whose  onlj 
care,  amid  all  her  splendours,  was  for  the  safe- 
ty of  her  beloved  son  in  his  dangerous  emi- 
nence ;  finally,  whose  closing  wish,  when  that 
anxious  care  had  outworn  her  strengUi,  accord- 
ed with  her  whole  modest  and  tender  history, 
for  it  implored  a  simple  burial  in  some  country 
churchyard,  rather  than  those  ill-suited  trap- 
pings of  state  and  ceremony  wherewith  she 
feared,  and  with  reason  feared,  that  his  high- 
ness, the  Lord  Protector  of  England,  would 
have  her  carried  to  some  royal  tomb  !  There 
is  a  portrait  of  her  at  Hinchiubrook,  which,  if 
that  were  possible,  would  increase  the  interest 
she  inspires  and  the  respect  she  claims.  The 
month,  so  small  and  sweet,  yet  full  and  finn  as 
the  mouth  of  a  hero ;  the  large,  melancholy 
eyes ;  the  light,  pretty  hair ;  the  expression  oif 
quiet  aflectionateness  suflused  over  the  faoe, 
which  is  so  modestly  enveloped  in  a  white  sat- 
in hood  ;  the  simple  beauty  of  the  velvet  car- 
dinal she  wears,  and  the  richness  of  the  small 
jewel  that  clasps  it,  seem  to  present  before 
the  gazer  her  living  and  breathing  character.* 


*  Out  of  the  profits  of  her  tnMie,*'  aays  a  writer  in  th* 
Biof^iaphica  Britannica, "  and  her  owd  small  joialai*  of  aixiv 
pounds  a  year,  she  provided  fottauea  for  h*r  dauf  hters,  sah> 
ficient  to  marry  them  into  good  famiiiea.  Tha  eldest  wu 
the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Desburonf  h,  afterward  one  of  tb» 
Protector's  mnjor-geneials ;  another  married,  first,  Kd%ta 
'Whetstone,  Esq.,  and  afterward  Colonel  John  Jones,  who 
was  executed  for  being  one  of  tba  king**  jndgea ;  the  third 
espoused  Colonel  Valentine  Wntton,  who  died  lu  exile  ;  lh% 
fourth,  Mrs.  Rohina  Cromwell,  mamad.  first.  Dr.  Pataf 
French,  and  afterward  Dr.  John  Wilkiaa,  biahoii  of  Chteter, 
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the  hangings.  On  the  same  authority  rests  the 
version  of  one  of  Oliver's  escapes,  wonderful  as 
GuHiver's  at  Brohdignag.  "  His  grandfather, 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell,"  so  goes  the  story,  *'  hav- 
ing sent  for  him  to  Hinchinhrook,  when  an  in- 
fant in  arms,  a  monkey  took  him  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  ran  with  him  upon  the  lead  that  cov- 
ered the  roofing  of  the  house.  Alarmed  at  the 
danger  Oliver  was  in,  the  family  brought  beds 
to  catch  him  upon,  fearing  the  creature's  drop- 
ping him ;  but  the  sagacious  animal  brought 
the  *  fortune  of  England*  down  in  safety:  so 
narrow  an  escape  had  he,  who  was  doomed  to 
be  the  conqueror  and  sovereign  magistrate  of 
three  mighty  nations,  from  the  paws  of  a  mon- 
key."* The  tradition  which  saves  the  daring 
and  reckless  young  lad  from  drowning  by  the 
providential  interference  of  the  curate  of  Cun- 
nington.f  is.  perhaps,  better  worthy  of  belief, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  so  much  of 
the  Royalist  addition  to  the  story,  tagged  on 
after  the  Restoration — that  this  same  worthy 
curate,  at  a  future  period,  when  kindly  called 
upon  by  Oliver,  in  a  march  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  through  Huntingdon,  and  asked  if  he 
recollected  the  service  tic  had  done,  answer- 
ed, **  Ves,  I  do ;  but  I  wish  I  had  put  you  in, 
rather  than  see  you  here  in  arms  against  your 
king." 

The  child's  temper,  it  seems  admitted  on  all 
hands,  was  wayward  and  violent.^  and  is  said 
to  have  broken  out  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  yet  only  five  years  old,  with  an  ominous 
forecast  of  times  and  deeds  to  come.  The 
anecdote  is  told  by  Noble.  '•  They  have  a  tra- 
dition at  Huntingdon,"  says  that  industrious 
collector,  "that  when  King  Charles  I.,  then 
Duke  of  York,  in  his  journey  from  Scotland  to 
London,  in  1604,  called,  in  his  way.  at  Hinchin- 
hrook, the  seat  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
a  curious  figure  of  that  personage  wrought  in    knight,  to  divert  the  young  prince,  sent  for  his 

:  nephew  Oliver,  that  he,  with  his  own  sons, 

'  might  play  with  his  royal  highness ;  but  they 

had  not  been  long  together  before  Charles  and 

Oliver  disagreed  ;  and  as  the  former  was  then 

as  weakly  as  the  latter  was  strong,  it  was  no 


On  the  25th  of  April,  in  the  year  1599,  this 
excellent  woman  gave  birth  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well. He  was  her  second  son,  and  the  only 
one  of  threw  who  lived  to  manhood  ;  one  of  her 
daughters  had  also  died  in  youth,  and  the  names 
of  the  Burvivers  were  Elizabeth,  Catharine, 
Margaret,  Anna,  Jane,  and  Robina,  who,  with 
Oliver,  formed  the  family  of  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well. 

Four  days  after  his  birth,  Oliver  Cromwell 
"vras  baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  John's, 
in  his  native  place  :  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  after 
'Whom  he  was  named,*  standing  for  him  at  the 
font. 

Of   his  extreme  youth,  marvellous  stories 
^erc  recollected  in  his  days  of  power,  not  for 
this,  however,  to  be  rejected,  since  what  has 
once  been  believed  should  in  all  future  time  be 
matter  of  just  concern.     When  Milton  under- 
took a  history  of  England,  he  began  it  with  a 
large   collection  of  traditional  fables,  because 
he  well  knew  that  to  whatever  has  been  truly 
believed,  however  false  or  fabulous,  belong 
some  of  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  truth  it- 
aelf.    and  that  the  imagination  can  never  be 
etroni^ly  influenced  without  a  corresponding  and 
enduring  action  upon  the  opinions  and  the  char- 
acter.    The  fables  of  biography  may  show  us, 
at  all  events,  in  what  various  ways  the  celeb- 
rity of  their  object  has  wrought  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. 

From  the  instant  of  his  birth,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Huntingdon,  the  peculiar  des- 
tiny which  had  marked  the  infant  for  its  own 
saved  him  from  all  meaner  chances. t  A  non- 
juror, who  afterward  purchased  and  inhabited 
his  father's  house,  used  to  assert  this  destiny 
to  have  been  nothing  less  than  the  devil ;  and, 
in  proof  of  the  connexion,  would  show,  behind 
the  door  of  the  room  that  Oliver  was  born  in, 


a  fafliom  preacher  and  a  celebrated  mathpmatician.     It  may 

»iX  be  aniim  to  add.  that  an  aunt  of  Cromwell'i  married 

Frmacit  Bamnifton.  E»q. ;  another  aant,  John  Hampden, 

Eaq.,  'if  Buckitii{hanishire,hy  whom  »he  was  mother  to  the 

faa^jQ*  Jfihn  Mirapdrn  ;  a  third  aunt  wat  the  wife  of  Mr. 

Whaley,  and  the  uKither  of  Colonel  Whaley,  in  whose  cui- 

todf  tiM  kiof  was  while  he  remained  at  llampton  Court. 

lie  had  two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marnaj^es  we  have  no 

arwttBi.'*    There  are  some  errors  and  some  imiiMion)!  in 

Ihi*  acroaat.    The  wife  of  Dosborout^h  was  Jane,  the  fifth 

4iafhter  (the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  dvin^  unmarried) ;  Catha- 

noCfthe  second,  married  Jones  ;  Margaret,  the  ihinl,  mnr- 

md  Wkitun ;   Anna,  the  fonrth,  who  is  miiitted  by  the 

•nisr,  mamed  John  Sewatrr,  of  Wistow.  in  Iluntinedon- 

■kre.  Eaq. ;  and  the  sixth  and  youngent,  Robina.  mamed 

M  stated.— (This  arUole  was  written  by  Kipper,  and  is  a 

wj  wtjafactory  narrative :  perhajn  it  affords  ns  clear  a 

KfKseatation  uf  the  Protector  as  can  be  found  in  the  same 

esMpua.— C] 

*  See  Appendix  D.,  Sir  Olirer  Cromwell. 

t  lathe  very  carious  little  volume  which  I  have  already 

■adoerasioB  to  quote.  Heath's  Flagellum,  it  is  made  mnt- 

In  of  rsivimeh  against  natunf  that  no  portentous  omeiM  had 

Mkerad  the  lad  into  the  world.    "  Fate,"  he  savs.  "  whan 

S  Ittil  decreed  and  urUain^  the  unhappy  birth  of  this  famo- 

Mi  by  her  aM«t  jccref  mmd  kidtUn  aia/tce,  brought  him  into 

H*  worid  witMtml  anjf  terribk  remark  of  his  portentous  life, 

■"fureuneta,  nor  earthquakes,  nor  such  like  violences  of 

Man,  aahering  or  accompanying  him,  to  the  declaring  and 

PnuBf  out  thai  the  scourge  of  the  English  empire  and 

■ttoi  was  now  bom.    Thus  alao  she  did,  bv  indihoemible 

***fcods.  train  him  up  to  the  poasesaion  of  the  throne,  and 

■Msoetly  and  cnnningly,  after  all  his  bloody  and  most  m;- 

■nws  actiuBS,  shift  bim  ont  of  it,  and  with  a  blast  of  her 

^■Mt  fory  tarned  him  into  hia  wished-for  grave.**    The  lat- 

**antenee  is  somewhat  ofaacare.  unless  "  the  blast  of  her 

>pnt  fary"  ia  taken  to  mdieate  the  storm,  which  actually, 

M  tbe  day  of  hia  death,  varoofcd  the  houses  in  London, 

Md  t«i  ap  trtM  in  the  pnrkt. 


wonder  that  the  royal  visitant  was  wursted; 
and  Oliver,  even  at  this  age,  so  little  regarded 
dignity,  that  he  made  the  royal  blood  flow  in 
copious  streams  from  the  prince's  nose.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  presage  for  that  king 
when  the  civil  wars  commenced.  I  give  this 
only  as  the  report  of  the  place  :  thus  far  is  cer- 
tain, that  Hinchinhrook,  as  being  near  Hunting- 
don, was  generally  one  of  the  resting-places 
when  any  of  the  royal  family  were  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  north  of  England,  or  into  or 
from  Scotland."  An  anecdote,  which  somehow 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  and  greatness  of  real- 
ity !  If  these  boys  ever  met  (and  when  King 
James's  frequent  visits  to  Hinchinhrook  are 
borne  in  mind,<}  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  thej 
did  not),  what  occurrence  so  likely  as  a  quarrel, 
and  what  result  so  plain  as  that  the  anecdote 
tells  us  ?    The  nervous,  feeble,  tottering  infan- 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lort's  MSS.,  quoted  in  Noble,  vol.  i., 
p.  9*2.  t  Then  a  Mr.  Johnson. 

t  "  From  his  infancy,'*  says  Ifeath, "  tti  his  childhood,  he 
was  of  a  cross  and  |icnvifth  dis|Kisition,  which,  being  hn- 
monred  by  the  fi>nditoss  of  his  mother,  made  that  rough 
and  intractable  temper  more  robust  and  outrageona  in  urn 
juvenile  yeara,  and  adult  and  naaterlesa  at  man's  HCa|^ 

^  See  Appendix  D.,  Sir  Oliver  CromwelL 
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cy*  of  the  shambling  king's  son,  unequally 
matched  against  the  sturdy  little  limbs  and  da- 
ring young  soul  of  the  man  child  of  the  Hunting- 
don brewer — yet  foolish  obstinacy  urging  the 
weakness  of  the  one,  and  a  reckless  ambition 
of  superiority  overcoming  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  other.  The  curtain  of  the  future 
was  surely  for  an  instant  upraised  here  ! 

Nor  here  alone.  More  signal  and  direct 
manifestations  were  avouched,  if  still  stronger 
and  more  widely-believed  traditions  are  re- 
ceived. Nor  will  they  be  rejected  hastily  by 
such  as  care  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  character  which  had  lain,  as  it  were, 
wrapped  up  even  in  the  very  cradle  of  this 
child.  The  supernatural,  as  it  seems  to  the 
vulgar,  is  not  always  what  it  seems.  The  nat- 
ural, when  denied  for  a  time  its  proper  vent, 
will  force  itself  into  the  light  in  many  various 
shapes,  which  assume  a  fearful  aspect  from 
their  intensity  alone.  The  tame  and  common 
medium  of  dull  and  feeble  minds  is  not  what 
the  world  has  distributed  among  all  her  sons. 
Thoughts,  as  their  sufferer  has  himself  descri- 
bed them,  "like  masterless  hell-hounds," roar- 
ed and  bellowed  round  the  cradle  of  Bunyan ; 
round  that  of  Vane  the  forms  of  angels  of  light 
seemed  to  vision  the  everlasting  reign  of  peace 
which  his  virtuous  labours  would  have  realized  ; 
and  now,  round  the  bed  of  the  youthful  Crom- 
well played  an  awful  yet  delicious  dream  of 
personal  aggrandizement  and  power. 

He  had  laid  himself  down  one  day,  it  is  said, 
too  fatigued  with  his  youthful  sports  to  hope  for 
sleep,  when  suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  bed 
were  slowly  withdrawn  by  a  gigantic  figure 
which  bore  the  aspect  of  a  woman,  and  which, 
ffazing  at  him  silently  for  a  while,  told  him  that 
be  should,  before  his  death,  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  He  remembered  when  he 
told  the  story — and  the  recollection  marked  the 
current  of  his  thoughts — that  the  figure  had  not 
made  mention  of  the  word  kin^.  The  tradition 
of  Huntingdon  adds,  that  although  the  **  folly 
and  wickedness*'  of  such  a  notion  was  strongly 
pointed  out  to  him,  the  lad  persisted  in  the  as- 
sertion of  itij  trutti,  for  which,  *•  at  the  partic- 
ular desire  of  his  father/'  he  was  soundly 
flogged  by  his  schoolmaster.  The  flogging  only 
impressed  the  fact  more  deeply  on  the  young 
day-dreamer ;  and  betaking  himself  immedi- 
ately to  his  IJncle  Steward, +  for  the  purpose 
of  unburdening  himself  once  more  respecting 
it,  he  was  told  by  that  worthy  kinsman  of  roy- 
alty that  it  was  *'  traitorous  to  entertain  such 
thoughts.''^ 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


*  It  It  annec«smry  to  iafurm  th*)  madnr  th:a  in  the  in- 
fanny  of  (^harlei  I.  he  was  unable  to  Ktund  tiriiily,  owing  to 
the  weakness  and  distortion  of  the  lef^  which  he  had  inher- 
ited from  his  father,  and  that  in  his  incst  vif^umus  manhood 
the  infirmity  was  never  entirely  corrected.  Even  in  the 
fine  equestrian  portrait  by  Vandyke,  now  ai  Hampton 
Court,  a  curvature  at  the  knee  is  distinctly  visible. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Steward.     See  Apjwndix  A. 

t  Mention  of  this  matter  is  thus  made  in  the  Flai^ellum. 
All  the  other  acxMNints  frive  the  story  as  in  the  text. 
*'  'Twas  at  Ihis  time  of  his  adolescency  that  he  dreamed,  or 
a  familiar  rather  instincted  him  and  put  it  into  his  head, 
that  he  should  be  kinff  of  En/land ;  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  now  there  snould  be  any  such  near  resemblance 
of  truth  111  dreams  and  divinations  (besides,  the  confidence 
ivith  which  he  repested  it,  and  the  difficulty  to  make  him 

■get  the  arrogant  ooiioeit  and  upiniunated  pride  he  had 

'^■••m  to  evince  it  was  some  impulse  of  a  sjiirit), 

^^  fMid  lonf  jigjp.    Howerer  the  vision  came, 

"'^'^  '^'   *  "  IS  uesoding )y  troubled 


This  incident  in  Cromweirs  yoath  was  not 
forgotten  in  his  obscurity  to  be  remembered 
only  in  his  eminence  ;  for  Clarendon  distinctly 
tells  us  that  **  it  was  generally  spoken  of,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  whea 
he  was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  such 
exaltation."  In  Che  height  of  his  glory,  we 
have  also  good  authority  for  saying,  Cromwell 
himself  mentioned  it  oHen  ;  and  when  the  farce 
of  deliberation  took  place  on  the  oflTer  of  the 
crown  to  the  Protector,  it  is  remarked  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  "  they  who  were  very  near  to 
him  said,  that  in  this  perplexity  he  revolved  his 
former  dream  or  apparition,  that  had  first  in- 
formed and  promised  him  the  high  fortune  to 
which  he  was  already  arrived,  and  which  was 
generally  spoken  of,  even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  and  when  he  was  not  in  a  pos- 
ture that  promised  such  exaltation ;  and  that 
he  then  observed  that  it  had  only  declared  that 
he  should  be  the  greatest  man  in  England,  and 
that  he  should  be  near  to  be  king,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  should  be  only  near,  and  never 
actually  attain,  the  crown.** 

Another  incident,  not,  perhaps,  unconnected 
with  the  foregoing,  and  as  singular,  if  less  aw- 
ful, connectod  the  childhood  of  Cromwell  with 
the  mighty  future  that  awaited  it.  I  shall  de- 
tail it  in  the  words  of  the  Royalist  Heath,*  be- 
cause, of  the  many  accounts  that  exist  of  this 
happily  undisputed  anecdote,  they  appear  to  be 
the  most  characteristic.  "  Now,**  observes  that 
writer,  **  to  confirm  a,  royal  humour  the  more 
in  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  brain,  it  hap- 
pened (as  it  was  then  generally  the  custome  in 
all  great  free-schools)  that  a  play  called  *  The 
Five  Senses*  was  to  be  acted  by  the  schollars 
of  this  school,!  and  Oliver  CromwelU  as  a  can- 
fident  youihf  was  named  to  act  the  part  of  Tac- 
tus,  the  sense  of  feeling ;  in  the  personation 
of  which,  as  he  came  out  of  the  tyring-room 
upon  the  stage,  his  head  encircled  with  a  chap- 
let  of  lawrel,  he  stumbled  at  a  crown,  pur- 
posely laid  there,  which,  stooping  down,  he  took 
up,  and  crowned  himself  therewithal,  adding, 
beyond  his  cue,  some  majestical  mighty  words ; 
and  with  this  passage  the  event  of  his  life  held 
good  analogy  and  proportion,  when  he  changed 
the  lawrel  of  his  victories  (in  the  late  unnata- 
ral  war)  to  all  the  power,  authority,  and  splen- 
dour that  can  be  imagined  within  the  compass 
of  a  crown.** 

The  extemporization  of  the  "  mighty  majes- 
tical words**  is  an  addition  of  the  zealous  nar- 
rator :  the  reader  will  observe,  when  the  scene 
is  before  him,  that  the  exact  speeches  of  Tac- 
tus  are  mighty  and  majestical  enough  to  efled 
the  strange  coincidences  of  the  story  without 
other  aid.  The  comedy  is  well  known  to  the 
lovers  of  old  English  dramatic  literature  by  the 


at  it ;  and  having  angerly  rebuked  him  for  the  ▼mnily,  idle- 
ness, and  impudtinoc  thereof,  and  seeing  bim  yet  persist  ia 
the  same  presumption,  caused  Dr.  Beard  to  whip  him  for 
it ;  which  was  done  to  no  mors  purpooe  than  the  rest  of  hit 
chastisements,  his  scholar  growing  insolent  and  ii»romcibte 
from  those  results  and  suasions  witbio  bim,  to  whic-h  all' 
other  dictates  and  inatractiuns  were  oaeleaa,  and  as  a  daad 
letter." 

*  The  authw  of  the  Flagollnm,  wbiek  I  bave  alraadjr 
quoted— the  first  biographer  of  Cromwell  after  lb*  Reatnv*- 
tion.  He  was,  I  believe,  tba  md  of  Cbariee  I.*s  catler,  a& 
exiled  Ixiyalist,  and  was,  noiaovor,  a  noedj  acnbe,  wbo 
wrote  pamphlets  of  all  sorts  ts  oidor,  and  oorreetod  aaa** 
■cripis  for  a  maintaaaBco. 

t  Uoatiagdoa  Fre«'«dioQl,  wbara  OUrar  than  was. 
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name  of  Lingua,  as  a  highly  ingenious  and 
pheasant  work,  with  more  than  the  usual  share 
of  that  strong  good  sense  which  distinguishes 
its  otherwise  fantastic  author,  Anthony  Draw- 
er.* It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allegory,  cele- 
brating the  contention  of  the  five  senses  for 
the  crown  of  superiority,  and  discussing  the 
pretensions  of  Lingua,  or  the  tongue,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  sixth  sense  ;  ending,  as  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  with  the  allotment  of  *'  the 
mm^e  of  speaking"  to  women  only. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagine  little  Master  Oli- 
▼er  Cromwell  entering,  '•  his  head  encircled 
with  a  chaplet  of  lawrel,"  and  gazing  up  so 
bish  above  him  as  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  plotter  at  his  side,  and,  till  he  stumbles 
on  it,  of  the  crown  at  his  feet. 

^'Tactus.    The  blushing  childhood  of  the 
cheerful  morn 
Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  overclimbs 
Yonder  gilt  eastern  hills,  about  which  time 
Gustus  most  earnestly  importuned  ine 
To  meet  him  hereabouts  ;  what  cause  I  know 
not. 
Mbni>acio.  You  shall  do  shortly,  to  your  cost, 

I  hope. 
Tact.  Sure,  by  the  sun,  it  should  he  nine 

o^cluck ! 
Mbn.    Whai  a  star-gazer!  irill  you  ne'er  look 

down? 
Tact.  Clear  is  the  siin.  and  the  blue  firma- 
Methinks  the  bcaTens  do  smile —  [nient : 

[T1CTU8  sneezeth. 
Mbsc.  At  Uty  mishap, 

To  look  BO  high,  and  stumble  in  a  trap ! 

[Tactus  tlumhleth  at  the  rol>e  and  crmcn. 
Tact.  High  thoughts  have  slippery  feet ;  I  had 

velimgh  fallen. 
HcK.  Weil  doth  he  fall  that  riseth  with  a  fall. 
Tact.  What's  this  1 

Men.  O  !  are  you  taken  1  His  in  vain  to  strive. 
Tact.  How  now ! 

Men.  You'll  be  so  entangled  straight — 
Tact.  A  crown ! 

Mbn.  — that  it  will  be  hard — 

Tact.  And  a  robe ! 

Men.  — to  loose  yourself ! 

Tact.  A  crown  and  robe  ! 


*  IteoaUuDft,  amoni;  other  itrikinf  things,  that  finit  eiiu- 
■cntim  of  the  chanctoriilics  of  difTiTi'nt  lan^uui^eii— 
'Tke  CkmldM  wise,  the  Anbisn  phyttical."  d-r.— givrn  in 
Chaifae  JtAmb't  Spccimeni,  and  alui  the  followinff  masterlj 
^aaiaiaatiaa  of  Tragedr  aod  Couiedjr  iu  all  their  i»ri.>a- 
■eats  aad  lue*,  which  the  reader  will  nut  uhject  tu  my 

"TheM  two,  my  lord.  Comedies  and  Trafrediei, 
M7  falWwe  both,  both  twins,  but  so  alike 
As  bnth  to  death,  weddinr  to  funeral. 
'or  this  that  rears  himself  in  buskins  quaint 
b  pleastiU  at  the  first,  pmud  in  the  midst, 
■istel/  IB  all,  and  bitter  death  at  end. 
TWt  la  the  pvmpe  doth  frown  at  first  acquaintance, 
TrMbli  ID  tD«  midst,  but  st  the  end  concludes, 
Hosiaf  np  all  with  a  sweet  catastrophe. 
I^nvta  and  sad,  distain'd  with  bnnish  tears : 
Uttt  lifht  and  quick,  with  wrinkled  laughter  painted. 
ThM  deals  with  nobles,  kings,  and  emperurs, 
'Oil  of  frsat  hopes,  great  fears,  great  enterprises : 
This  flibisr  tradaa  with  men  of  mean  condititm, 
His  prajacta  hwUI,  small  hopes,  and  dangers  little. 
1^  fotfaoiM,  broider'd  with  rich  sentences : 
TWt  fcir  and  parfied  round  with  merriments, 
iaft  TKC  detect  and  Tirtna  haaaiifv. 
By  btiaf  death*!  mirror,  aad  life's  luoking^flaas.** 
^'^•nMady  was  firat  aoled,  we  bam  from  the  preface  to 
^  ini  imprswiuu,  at  Cambridf*!  and  next  at  thia  Hunt- 
^teFnineehooL 


Men.  It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found 

a  fool's  coat  and  a  bauble — hey  !  hey  ! 
Tact.  Jupiter  I  Jupiter  I  how  came  this  here  ? 
Men.  O  !  sir,  Jupiter  is  making  ihundor  ;  ha 
hears  you  not ;  here's  one  knows  better. 
Tact.  Tis  wond'rous  rich :  ha  !  but  sure  it 
is  not  so  :  ho  ! 
Do  I  not  sleep,  and  dream  of  this  good  luck,  ha  1 
No,  I  am  awake,  and  feel  it  now. 
Whose  should  it  Ije  ]  [He  takes  it  up. 

Mkn.  Set  up  a  si  quis  for  it. 
Tact.  Mercury!  all's  mine  own  ;  here's  none 

to  cry  half's  niine. 
Men.  When  I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Tactcs,  alone,  soliloquizeth. 
Tact.    Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did 
Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  If  [portt-nd. 

To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block  ! 
Roses  and  bays  pack  hence :  this  crown  and 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests  !    [robo 
Hair  gallantly  it  fits  nu  !  sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. 
They  lie  that  say  complexions  cannot  chdiigc  ; 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transfonnd 
Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  L  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Ctrsar  or  great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wond'ring  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.  Hoie  my  pace  is  mended  ! 
How  princely  do  I  speak  !   How  sharp  I  threaten  ! 
Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  whrn  the  Lion  roars. 
Ye  earth-bred  worms  \    O  for  a  looking-glass  ! 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change: 
Where's  my  attendants  1    Come  hither,  sirrahs. 
Or  by  the  wings  of  Hermes — '*  [quickly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  the  imagination 
the  strut  of  democratic  contempt  with  which 
the  reckless  young  actor  delivered  some  of 
these  lines : 

"  How  my  pace  i«  mended  I 
How  princely  do  I  sjMiuk  I     How  hharp  I  threaten !" 

The  whole  scene  is  curious,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
remembered  with  emotion  in  after  years,  when 
state  had  indeed  seemed  to  ennoble  blood  ; 
when  epithets  of  Caesar  or  Alexander  were  as 
nothing  in  the  mouths  of  parasites  :  when  the 
clownish  soldier  had  been  mended  into  the 
comely  prince  ;  and  the  voice  that  sounded 
sharp  and  untunable  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1G40,  sent  forth  accents  at  White- 
hall, some  very  few  years  later,  of  the  sweet- 
est grace  and  majesty. 

Such  scanty  records  as  may  be  now  collected 
of  young  Cromwrll's  school-days  realize  wimt 
it  docs  not  tax  the  imagination  to  receive  as  a 
not  unfair  impression  of  them.  He  w.is  active 
and  resolute ;  capable  of  tremendous  stuily, 
but  by  no  means  always  inclined  to  it ;  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  youthful  energy,  which  explo- 
ded in  vast  varieties  of  youthful  mischief;  and, 
finally,  not  at  all  improved  by  an  unlimited  sys- 
tem of  flogging  adopted  by  his  schoolmaster. 
How  easily,  in  such  cases,  are  the  lessons  of 
tyranny  taught ;  and,  when  they  have  failed  to 
subdue,  how  long  and  bitterly  remembered ! 
Dr.  Beard,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Iluntii 
free-school,  had  made  himself  notorio 
severity,*  even  in  that  age  of  barf 

*  The  frontispiece  to  a  well-known 
"  The  Theatre  of  God's  JodgmenVh*'  u  MiMl 
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■r.f-nr  r-.'«r.well  he  seems  lo  !  well  as  every  other  person  that  came  in  his 
re  «.-oj(Vt  for  its  exercise.    I  way,  so  that  the  company  could  scarce  bear  the 


.   ,-:iu\*/'    r-i'iiy^oieJ,d»'Scribe8 these 
^.-  .    .....  ^  •■'.  s  .■^■:iri».*!eristio  Ibrce  ;  and,  re- 

-...  =  .r»:  -ii;;  .-.»•?  ^r.ZcT's  prejudice,  we  have  lit- 
r.  iiin<vi.i«  ::  54?pjraiing  false  from  true. 
'»««.  V  'i^  .'  »Iis^.'ipline,*'  he  says,  "  and  the 
.fi^fnut  ^■/r^'^jncf  0/ a  mistress,  his  father  re- 
ii.f  -K-i  I  V.  to  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Beard,  school- 
ii.iiv  V  v'C  the  free-school  of.  that  town,  where 
i.>  vo*  bfiran  to  persecute  him,  and  learning 
'.V  *.v:M:iU'nce  his  great  and  irreconcilable  enc- 
'ji>  .  tor  his  master,  honestly  and  severely  ob- 
^vrvin^  that  and  others  his  faults  (which,  like 
wtvJ5.~  sprung  out  of  his  rank  and  uncultivablc 
nature),  did,  by  correction,  hope  to  better  his 
manners,  and  with  a  diligent  hand  and  careful 
eye.  to  hinder  the  thick  growth  of  those  vices 
which  were  so  predominant  and  visible  in  him. 
Yet,  though  herein  he  trespassed  upon  that  re- 
sprrt  and  lenity  due  and  usual  to  children  of  his 
birth  and  quality^  he  prevailed  nothing  against 
his  obstinate  and  perverse  inclination.  The 
learning  and  civility  he  had,  coming-  upon  him 
like  fits  of  rnthusiasmc,  now  a  hard  student  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  a  truant  or  otioso  for  twice 
as  many  months — of  no  settled  constancy. 

"Amongst  the  rest  of  those  ill  qualities," 
continues  this  impartial  biographer,  "  which 
fructuated  in  him  at  this  age,  he  was  very  noto- 
rious for  robbing  of  orchards ;  a  puerile  crime 
and  an  ordinary  trespass,  but  grown  so  scan- 
dalous and  injurious  by  the  frequent  spoyles 
and  damages  of  trees,  breaking  of  hedges  and 
inclosures,  committed  by  this  apple-dragon,  that 
many  solemn  cotnplaihts  were  made,  both  to 
his  father  and  master,  for  redress  thereof,  which 


room.  The  Master  of  Misrule,  discovering  that 
our  young  Oliver  was  the  offender,  seized,  and 
ordered  him  to  undergo  a  severe  ducking  in  a 
pond  adjoining  to  the  bouse ;  Sir  Oliver,  his 
uncle,  permitting  the  sentence  to  be  carried 
into  full  execution,  as  a  punishment  for  his  dirty 
behaviour.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
relating  so  filthy  a  tale ;  but,  as  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Oliver*s  losing  his  uncle*8  good 
opinion,  I  thought  its  particular  relation  could 
not  be  dispensed  with."*  There  is  possibi/ 
great  exaggeration  in  the  story,  but,  in  afUir 
years,  the  Protector's  turn  for  pleasantry  was 
now  and  then  oddly  developed,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show ;  and  what,  in  those 
youthful  days,  might  have  equally  deserved  a 
ducking  in  a  horsepond  on  a  cold  Christmas 
night,  was  received  as  the  greatest  favour  and 
condescension  by  ladies  of  birth  and  breeding. 
From  the  grammar-school  of  Huntingdon,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1616,  when  Cromwell  wai 
within  two  days  of  completing  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,t  and  seems 
to  have  carried  all  his  school  propensities,  ia 
the  most  lively  and  flourishing  state,  along  wiih 
him  to  the  University.  "  In  his  youth,"  says 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  "  he  was  for  some  time 
bred  up  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  no  pro- 
ficiency in  any  kind  of  learning ;  but  then  and 
afterwards  sorting  himself  with  drinking  com- 
panions, and  the  under  sort  of  people  (being  of 
a  rough  and  blustering  disposition),  he  had  the 
name  of  a  Rotstbr  amongst  most  that  knew 
him."    This  is  borne  out  by  Heath,  who  ac- 


misscd  not  their  satisfaction  and  expiation  out  of  \  companies  it  with  other  details.     •*  The  rela- 


hs  hide;  on  which  so  much  pains  were  lost 
that  that  very  oflencc  ripened  in  him  after- 
wards to  the  throwing  down  of  all  boundaries 
of  law  or  conscience.  From  this  he  passed 
into  another  more  manly  theft,  the  robbing:  of 
dove-houses,  stealing  the  young  pidgcons,  and  eat' 
ing  and  merchandizing  of  them,  an<l  that  so  pub- 
liqucly,  that  he  became  dreadfully  suspect  to 
all  the  adjacent  country." 

Nor  are  his  offences  of  youth  limited  by 
charges  of  this  kind.  Other  gross  imputations 
against  his  good  taste  and  refinement — such  as 
the  boy-days  of  Louis  XIV.  were  not  altogether 
free  from — received  general  acceptation  l)efore 
his  eminence,  and  were  not  altogether  contra- 
dicted by  his  occasional  practices  after  it.  The 
diligent  Mr.  Noble  thus  Kuppiios  one  of  tliose 
stories  from  various  writers :  *'  Sir  Oliver  waS 
a  worthy  knight,  loved  hospitality,  and  always 
kept  up  old  customs.  Accordingly,  at  Christ- 
mas, his  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all,  who 
were  not  only  feasted,  but  entertained  with 
music,  dancing,  and  the  usual  spttrts  of  the  age 
.  and  place.  Among  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Sir  Oliver  came  his  nephew  and  godson,  by 
invitation,  to  partake  of  the  festivity  of  one  of 
those  seasons;  but  he  so  far  forgot  himself, 
that,  to  humour  a  depraved  taste,  he  besmear- 
ed his  clothes  and  gloves  with  the  most  nau- 
seous filth,  and  accosts  the  Master  of  Misrule* 
ID  the  frequent  turnings  of  a  frisking  dance,  as 


cf  Ihit 


lin-inflictiiif  pediiffogi 
two  ■cboliin 


It  repreuntf  him  with  » 
HZB  itudinf  behind,  and  As  in 


tion  of  a  father,"  he  observes,  "and  one  so 
Sterne  and  strict  an  examiner  of  him  (he  being 
in  his  nature  of  a  difficult  disposition  and  great 

*  The  learnrd  Dr.  Batei,  who  attended  the  Protf  ctor  ia 
hii  last  illnesH,  had  given  his  authontr  to  this  iDciJrnt 
(Elrnchi.  Mot.,  pars.  pnma).  And  Heath,  in  his  **  Flafst- 
lum,"  relates  it  thus :  "  By  these  lewd  actions  he  had  so 
aliKuated  the  affections  of  his  uncle  and  gndfather  Sir  Oli- 
vor  Cruniwell,  that  he  could  nut  euJoru  the  sigbl  of  hia, 
having,  in  his  own  presence,  in  the  great  hall  of  his  house, 
where  he  maRnifir^ntly  treated  King  James  at  his  assump- 
tion to  the  cniwu  of  Lngland,  lu  a  Christmas  time  (which 
wax  always  highly  observed  by  him  by  f*-usling  and  krepiof 
o|x>n  house),  played  this  uuhnndsomr  and  uiispeiiilyiriik.or 
frolick.  with  the  relation  of  which  th<»  readt^r  will  iie  plcised 
til  indulge  me,  because  I  have  seen  it  mccounled  |>y  a  woc^ 
thy  and  learned  hand.  It  was  Sir  Ohver's  cuKocnc  in  that 
fcHtival  to  entertain  in  his  house  a  Master  of  Misral^«ar 
the  Revels,  to  make  mirth  for  the  gaestt,  and  to  direct  tha 
dances  and  the  music,  and  generally  all  manner  uf  apoiti 
and  gninMs ;  this  fellow  Cromwell,  having  licsmeared  hii 
own  ciDthcs  and  hands  with  surrevereiice,  accosts  in  iba 
midst  of  a  frolicking  dance,  ami  so  grimtid  him  and  others 
upon  every  turn,  that  such  a  stink  was  raised,  that  the 
s)>ecUilors  c^uld  hardly  endure  the  room;  whercup>«  tha 
said  Master  of  Misrule,  perceiving  the  matter,  caa«e<'  Lisa 
to  lie  laii]  hold  im,  and  by  his  command  to  be  tliruwn  laTo  a 

CDiid  adjoyning  to  the  house,  and  there  to  Ik  t-ms'd  «nir 
e.ail  and  ears,  and  nnced  uf  that  filth  andprdlatumaticLinf 
to  liim  ;  which  was  accordingly  executed,  Sir  OliTer  suff«>^ 
ing  hiK  nephew  to  undergo  the  puuiahment  of  his  unman- 
nerly folly." 

t  The  following  ia  an  extract  from  the  rafpater  of  Sidney 
Sussec :  *>  A  festo  Anunciationia,  1610.  Ohtehas  Cmai- 
weil  Iluntingdonieusis  admissus  ad  oummcatnm  S<icii»rnm 
ApriIiovicessimotertio;Tbtors  MrA.RicanloHirtrlett."  Be* 
twcen  this  entry,  however,  and  tha  next,  it  ia  amasinf  lo  ob> 
nerve  that  there  is  crowded  in,  in  a  anuUlar  hand  or  letter, 
the  underwritten  character.  "  Hie  fuitgrandia  ille  imjM«tar, 
carnifex  perditissimua,  qui  piantiaaino  rag«  Carolo  l^nefa- 
ria  c«de  snblato,  ipsam  uaarpavit  thnmnan,  et  Ina  regmt 
per  5  ferme  annomm  spatiuit  aub  ]»roteolurii  aoaiika  iad^ 
mita  tyraonide  ▼ezant/' 
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sjnritf  and  one  that  would  have  due  distances  oh- 
Mcrrcd  toirtirds  him  from  all  persona,  wliicli  hepat 
liiin  reverence  from  the  country  people),  kept 
him  in  some  awe  and  suhjcetion  till  \i\a  trans- 
lation to  Cambridj;;e,  where  lie  was  placed  in 
Sidney  College,  more  to  satisfy  bis  father's  cu- 
riosity and  deijtire  than  out  of  any  hopes  of  coni- 
pleating  him  in  his  studies,  which  never  reach- 
ed any  good  knowledge  of  the  I^atine  tongue. 
During  his  short  residence  here,  where  he  was 
more  famous  for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than 
in  the  schools  (in  which  he  never  had  the  hon- 
our of,  because  no  worth  and  merit  to,  a  de- 
gree), being  one  of  the  chief  match-makers  and 
players  at  foot-ball,  cudgclls,  or  any  other  boys- 
terous  8|)ort  or  game,  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  j 
Cromwell,  died,  leaving  him  to  the  scope  of  j 
his  own  inordinate  and  irregular  will,  swayed  j 
by  the  bent  of  very  violent  and  strong  pas- 1 
Bions/'    It  is  significant  of  much  to  discover,  '■ 
in  these  notices  of  Cromwell's  boyish  irreg- ': 
ularities,  that  his  father  was  as  strict  and  stern  ! 
to  the  lad  as  his  mother  was  affectionate  and 
indulging.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  irregular- ' 
ities  themselves.  They  are  such  as  thousands  ' 
committed  even  in  those  times,  and  tens  of' 
thousands  have  committed  since,  whom  obscu- 1 
rity  in  after  life  has  dismissed,  with  all  their , 
▼ice«  and  all  their  virtues,  to  a  happy  oblivion. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  however,  that  the  ' 
supposition  of  Cromwell's  having  left  the  Uni- ' 
▼ersily  only  as  wise,  in  point  of  learning,  as  he  ' 
went  there,  is  by  no  means  so  credible.  ' 

Cromweirs  learning  in  after  years,  which  ' 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  he  acquired  at  this  ' 
time,  was  of  a  fair  average  character.     His  sin- ' 
cere  respect  for  men  of  greater  learning,  and  , 
his  anxious  desire  to  elevate  and  promote  the  . 
claims  of  literature  at  all  times,  has  never  been 
questioned  save  by  the  meanest  and  least  scru-  • 
pulous  of  his  detractors.     A  good  knowledge  , 
of  Latin  it  is  quite  certain  he  possessed,  though 
Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  of  it  with  a  sneer.     **  lie 
had  no  foreign  language  but  the  little  I^itin  that ' 
stuck  to  him  from  his  education,  which  he  spoke 
▼cry  vitiously  and  scantily."    The  most  learn- 
ed of  the  ambassadors  he  received  during  the 
Protectorate  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  discovered  these  defects  in  his  Latin. 
Beveringe  writes  to  Jongstall  at  the  Hague,+ 
that  '*  last  Saturday  I  had  a  discourse  witli  his 
Excellency  Cromwell  above  two  hours,  without . 
any  body  being  present  with  us.     His  excel- 
lency spoke  his  own  language  so  distinctly  that ' 
I  cooid  answer  him.     He  (Cromwell)  answered 
mgain  in  lAittn.-'     In  various  incidents  of  a  sim-  ' 
liar  sort,  related  in  the  records  of  the  Common-  ■ 
wealth,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  grounds  . 
of  truth  for  Burnet's  reproach  ;  and  it  is  worth 
adding,  that  the  Royalist  friend  of  Waller,  who 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  poet  to  the  first  edition  of ' 
his  works,  takes  occasion  to  tell  his  readers  . 
that  *'  Cromwell  loved,  or  aflTected  to  love,  men 

*  Ilemth  begina  hiR  narntiTO  with  a  itatf  mrnt  thai  **  fmm 
Ma  infiiDcy  to  his  rhildhoud  he  wam  of  a  emu  and  pct'vish 
diap>mtiai>,  wrhich  being  humoured  hy  the  fundneM  of  hit  ' 
aoiher,  made  thnt  rough  and  intractahic  titinprr  tiinrc  robust  ' 
•nd  oatrairfuuM  in  his  juvenile  jrean*'— (It  may  he  well  to  I 
amy  that  Uealh  was  his  first  biographer,  who  has  been  gen-  \ 
•nlly  copied  aa  an  authority,  and  the  discreditable  atoriea  I 
»fl««ctiaf  his  early  life  are  introdaMci  by  him.— C.J 

t  iaUiofAiifuat,1663.  1 


I  of  wit :  Mr.  Waller  frequently  waited  on  him 
I  being  his  kinsman ;  and,  as  he  often  declared 
i  to  me,  observed  him  to  be  very  well  read  in  the 
,  Creek  and  Roman  story  "♦  Other  opportuni- 
|ties  may  occur  for  adverting  to  this  subject ; 
I  but  there  exists,  in  one  of  the  ambassadorial 
I  addresses  to  Cromwell,  a  passage  of  eloquence 
I  bearing  upon  it.  and  now  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Milton's  hand,  which  seems  to  me 
i  to  decide  the  question  completely,  and  to  say 
I  all  that  need  be  said  concerning  it  in  the  finest 
I  pos.sible  manner. 

j      Don  Juan  Roderlguez  de  Saa  Meneses,  Con- 
I  de  de  Penaguaia,  addressed  to  Cromwell  in  Lat- 
!  in  an  idea  of  a  perfect  hero—Milton  having  dis- 
j  charged  himself  of  a  portion  of  his  c^r-lofty 
j  admiration  of  Cromwell  by  composing  it  at  the 
j  request  of  that  illustrious  foreigner.     Having 
I  named  various  imaginary  qualities,  he  proceed- 
'■  ed  thus  :  "  To  these  I  added  a  study  of  letters, 
':  by  which  nature  should  be  cultivated,  the  mind 
';  polished  and  subdued,  and  reason  sharpened  ; 
yet  this,  m  a  person  instructed  for  the  Cora- 
'  mon wealth,  and  trained  up  for  political  afl^airs, 
I  leishcd  might' he  moderate;  for  as  the  art  of 
I  governing  a  commonwealth,  for  the  most  part, 
I  is  active  and  practical,  it  should  rather  consist 
I  of  counsel  and  prudence  than  of  speculative  and 
,  theoretical  knowledge  and  wisdom.     It  is  ne- 
.  cessary,  therefore,  for  him  who  is  brought  up 
to  the  art  of  ruling  and  commanding,  to  he  tin- 
ged  indeed  irith  a  study  of  letters^  whicli  may  rea- 
'  son  ably  inform  him,  and  banish  ignorance  and 
I  unskilfulness  from  his  mind,  yet  not  to  be  so 
'  deeply  tutored  as  to  comprehend  them  absolute- 
I  ly  and  exactly  in  every  point ;  for  I  know  not 
<  by  what  means  this  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
,  sciences,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sharpens  the 
.  intellect,  dulls  the  soul,  and  interrupts  its  close 
attention  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs  : 
•  perhaps  because  it  wastes  the  spirits  necessa- 
^  ry  lor  action,  and,  by  gradually  con.suming  them, 
causes  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived 
of  them,  to  grow  languid.     These  applications 
:  of  the  wit  and  mind  are  tender  things  ;  they  do 
not  fancy  the  sun  and  the  crowd,  but  delight  in 
shade  and  retirement ;  noi.se  and  business  dis- 
turb them  ;  they  shrink  up  at  the  horror  of  arms, 
and  are  even  affrightod  at  the  bawling  of  the 
forum.     Jjke  noble  and  delicate  maidens,  they 

*  It  IS  certain,  too.  tliat  he  \\jli\  made  it  his  cun'  in  life  to 
h«!Coni«?  tnuhit-r  of  a  imble  lihniry.     An  authority  ♦•xist>  for 
I  sayiiii;  this — than  which  no  l^'iter  muld  tie  urged— n»  the 
.  life  of  the  famous  and  most  leariifd  Dr.  Miiiiton.     •'  Whett 
1  (Cromwell  tiMik.  on  him  the  Prntect«irship,  in  the  year  l<»53, 
.  the  very  inornmi;  the  vftfuxumy  wns  to  !>♦•  |M*rfnrmpd,a  ines- 
wntrcr  rarne  to  Dr.  Miint"n  to  anipiaint  him  thftt  he  must 
'  immediately  mnie  to  Whitphull :  the  doctor  asked  him  iho 
occasion  ;  he  told  him  he  khouhl  know  that  when  he  came 
then-.     The  Protrclor  hiiny^if,  without  any  prcTious  no- 
.  tire,  tdd  him  what  he  was  t«»  do.  t.  t.,  to  pray  upon  that 
ornisiun.     The  doctor  laboured  ail  he  could  to  he  excused, 
and  told  him  it  was  a  work  of  that  nature  which  required 
some  time  to  consider  arfd  prepare  fur  it.     The  Protector 
'  replied  that  he  knew  he  was  nttt  at  a  loss  to  iierform  the 
,  service  he  e«pected  fr«»ni  him,  and  openinfr  his  study  door, 
put  him  iu  with  his  hand,  and  bid  hiin  consider  there,  which 
was  nut  above  half  an  hour.     The  doctor  employed  that 
'  time  m  lookinci;  over  his  liooks,  which  he  said  was  a  noble 
colleciion.^'     Manton.  as  Dr.  Harris  emphatically  says,  was 
,  a  judge.     Let  us  add  here,  that  in  his  days  of  pi>wi-r,  Cfom- 
well  showed  an  invariable  recrard  and  respeci  for  the  Alma 
'  Mater  of  his  lM>yhood.     We  find  an  order  of  his.  dated  Julj 
1,  |(^,  directed  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  un4er  his  com- 
mand,  forbiddiii^:  them  to  quarter  any  oflic«r  or  soldier  in 
any  of  thri  colhrt^es,  halls,  or  other  houses  belonging  to  Cam- 
bridge Univarsity,  or  to  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  any 
of  the  ttadenta,  or  membezs  of  it ;  nad  th»  nt  their  poiL 
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must  rather  be  kept  safe  at  home  than  brought 
forth  mto  engagements  and  perils ;  wherefore 
the  most  celebrated  generals  of  antiquity  have 
so  addicted  themselves  to  the  instructions  of 
their  preceptors,  as  rather  to  adorn  than  to  pro- 
fess those  studies ;  they  have  applied  themselves 
just  80  much  to  them  as  might  serve  to  nourish, 
not  to  oTerwhelm,  their  minds.  It  was  this 
course  that  the  hero  Achilles  held  under  Chiron 
and  Phcenix;  Alexander  under  Aristotle;  Epam- 
inondas  under  Lysias ;  Scipio  under  Pancetius. 
And  though  Pericles  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Julius  Cesar  among  the  Romans,  may  have 
passed  for  scholars,  yet  certainly  their  praise 
(whereof  both  obtained  a  very  great  share)  is 
coniprted  chiefly  in  their  eloquence,  which  con- 
sists more  in  force  and  nature  than  in  art  and 
precept.  For  this  reason  it  is  delivered  down 
to  us,  that  the  one  thundered  when  he  spoke, 
and  that  the  other  pronounced  everything  with 
the  same  spirit  he  fought  with.  You,  O  most 
excellent  Cromwell !  have  applied  your  mind  to 
the  study  of  letters  in  this  manner,  copying  ex- 
actly what  I  had  observed  in  these  and  other 
famous  captains  of  antiquity.  You  have  path- 
ered  up  the  literary  dust  at  Cambridge^  without 
deepening  the  tracks  of  learning.  You  have  gar- 
nished your  understanding  with  those  arts 
which  become  a  liberal  nature ;  you  have  rub- 
bed off  the  rust  of  your  mind  ;  you  have  sharp- 
ened the  edge  of  your  wit ;  you  have  gained 
such  a  character  as  not  to  be  reckoned  an  ill  schol- 
ar^ and  fitted  yourself,  by  the  rudiments  of  the 
sciences,  to  manage  the  highest  oflfices  of  the 
Commonwealth.  You  have  given  us,  in  fact, 
such  a  specimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may 
make  it  appear,  if  you  were  disposed  to  go  on 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  how  very  able  you 
are  to  equal  the  greatest  masters ;  just  as  Ju- 
lius Cssar  did,  whose  steps  you  so  nearly  tread 
in,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero  him- 
self, that  prince  in  every  kind  of  learning.  And 
in  conducting  the  Commonwealth,  you  have 
chose  to  imitate  that  Cssar  raiher  than  Cicero, 
by  preferring  the  harsh,  incessant,  and  labori- 
ous employment  of  a  general,  to  the  delicate 
and  sedentary  office  of  a  senator.  //  did  not  be- 
come that  hand  to  wax  soft  in  literary  case^  which 
was  to  be  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  hardened 
with  asperity ;  that  right  hand  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  down  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens^  by 
which  thunderbolts  were  soon  after  to  be  hurled 
among  the  eagles  which  emulate  the  sun."" 

In  June,  1617,  Robert  Cromwell  died,  and  it 
is  probable,  since  his  widow  found  herself 
obliged  to  continue  the  brewery  after  his  de- 
cease, that  a  consideration  of  family  circum- 
stances (for  the  disagreement  with  Sir  Oliver 
appears  to  have  still  continued)  withdrew  her 
son  from  the  University  immediately  after- 
ward. It  is  certain  that,  before  half  his  college 
term  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Huntingdon, 
and  was  passed  from  thence  to  London,  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice with  young  men  of  any  family  in  that  age, 
he  was  entered  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.* 


I  *  His  name  Jimi  not  appear  now  in  the  botiks  of  that  in-  . 
ciety,  bat  bis  having  entered  of  it  was  a  fact  notorious  to  | 
his  contemporaries,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  name  was  i 
erased  in  the  new  and  base-bom  loyalties  of  the  Rrstoratiftn. 
Anthony  Yfoml  tells  us  distinctly,  **  his  father  dying  while  | 
h«  was  at  Cambridge,  he  was  uken  home  and  sent  to  Lin-  I 
coin's  Inn  to  atody  the  common  law ;  bat  making  nothing  j 
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Dut,  if  the  general  tradition  is  trustworthy,  be 
now  utterly  rejected  every  habit  of  study  ;  car- 
ried his  practices  of  school  and  college  to  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  dissolute  recklessness ; 
and,  after  some  little  time,  returned  to  Honiing- 
don  a  finished  London  rake,  with  a  stron:!  ten- 
dency in  his  rakishness  to  the  coarse  and  the 
low.  Heath's  account  of  this  cannot  possibly 
be  omitted. 

*'  It  was  not  long  after  his  father*8  death 
ere  Oliver,  weary  of  the  Muses,  and  that 
strict  course  of  life  (though  he  gave  latitude 
enough  to  it  io  his  wild  salleys  and  flyings  out), 
abandoned  the  University,  and  returned  home, 
saluted  with  the  name  of  young  Mr.  Cromwell, 
now  in  the  room  and  place  of  his  father ;  which 
how  he  became,  his  uncontrouled  debaucheries 
did  publickly  declare.  For  drinking,  wenching, 
and  the  like  outrages  of  licentious  youth,  oooe 
so  inflamed  as  this  young  Tarquin,  who  wuold 
not  be  contraried  in  his  lust,  iu  the  very  strain 
and  to  the  excess  of  that  regal  raTisber.  .  .  . 
These  pranks  made  his  mother  advise  with  her- 
selfe  and  his  friends  what  she  should  do  with 
him.  to  remove  the  scandal  which  bad  been  cast 
upon  the  family  by  his  means ;  and  therefore 
it  was  concluded  to  send  him  to  one  of  the  inns 
of  court,  under  pretence  of  bis  studying  the 
laws,  where,  among  the  mass  of  people  in  Lon- 
don, and  frequency  of  vices  of  all  sorts,  his 
might  pass  in  the  throng  without  that  particu- 
lar neer  reflection  upon  his  relations,  and  it 
worst  the  infamy  should  stick  only  on  himseUl 
.  .  .  Lincoln*s  Inn  was  the  place  pitched  upon, 
and  thither  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  a  suitable  garb  to 
his  fortunes,  was  sent,  where  but  for  a  little 
while  he  continued  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  pbce, 
and  the  studies  there,  were  so  far  regretful  be- 
yond all  his  tedious  apprentisbip  to  the  more 
facile  academick  sciences,  that  he  bad  a  kind 
of  antipathy  to  his  company  and  converse  there, 
and  so  spent  his  time  in  an  inward  spight, 
which  for  that  space  superseded  the  enormoot 
extravagancy  of  former  vitiousness — his  vices 
having  a  certain  kind  of  intermission,  success- 
ion, or  transmigration,  like  a  compleat  rerolo- 
tion  of  wickedness  into  one  another,  bO  that  fev 
of  his  feats  were  practised  here.  And  it  is  some 
kind  of  good  luck  for  that  honourable  society 
that  he  hath  left  so  small  and  so  innocent  a  me- 
morial of  his  membership  therein.  .  . .  Hisaest 
traverse  was  back  again  into  the  country  tohif 
mother,  and  there  he  fell  to  his  old  tra'dn,  and 
frequented  his  old  haunts,  consumed  his  moa- 
ey  in  tipling,  and  then  run  on  score  per  force. 
In  his  drink  he  used  to  be  so  quarrelsone  as 
few  (unless  as  mad  as  himself)  durst  ket^i  hiffl 
company.  His  chief  weapon,  in  w^hich  he  de- 
lighted, and  at  which  he  fought  several  timet 
with  tinkers,  pedlers,  and  tlie  like  (who  mo«t 
an  end  go  armed  therewith),  was  a  quarter- 
stair,  in  xchich  he  was  so  skilful  that  seldom  dd 
any  overmatch  him.  A  boysterous  discipline  aod 
rudiment  of  his  martial  skill  and  valour,  wbick 
with  so  much  fierceness  he  manifested  after- 
ward in  the  ensuing  war !  .  .  .  These  aod  the 
like  strange,  wild,  and  dishonest  actions  made 
him  everywhere  a  shame  or  a  terrour,  insomuck 
that  the  alewives  of  Huntingdon  and  other  plscttt 


of  It,  he  was  sent  for  home  by  hia  i 

chee,  and  a  boisterous  and  rnde  fellow.**    This  is  rannAr 

rated,  too,  by  almiat  every  c 
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when  they  saw  him  a  coming,  would  use  to  cry  out  <  of  all  those  studies  that  are  necessary  to  ttie 


to  one  another,  *  Here  comes  young  Cromwell ;  shut 
up  your  dores :'  for  he  made  it  no  punctilio  to 
invite  his  roysters  to  a  barrel  of  drink,  and  give 
it  tUem  at  the  charge  of  his  host,  and  in  satis- 
faction thereof  either  beat  him,  or  break  his 


education  of  other  men.  Nature  offers  herself 
to  be  studied  by  tliem,  without  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  her  by.  They  have  only  to 
look  inward,  as  Dryden  finely  says,  and  they 
will  observe  hei,  in  all  her  strength  and  all  her 


windows,  if  he  offered  any  shew,  or  gave  any  I  weakness,  there. 
look  or  sign  of  refusal  or  discontent.  .  .  .  His  There  is  only  one  incident  in  these  early  and 
lustful  wantonnesses  were  no  less  predominant  |  irregular  practices  which,  if  true,  leaves  a  se- 
than  the  other  unruly  appetites  of  his  mind,  it  rious  stain  on  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Crom- 
being  now  his  rude  custom  to  seize  upon  all  j  well.  Sir  William  Dugdalc  originated  it  in  hie 
women  he  met  in  his  way  on  the  road,  and  per- 1  "  Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles,''*  where 
force  ravish  a  kiss,  or  some-lewder  satisfaction    we  (ind  this  remark :  *'  By  his  exorbitances,  at 

last  he  so  wasted  his  patrimony,  that,  havinf 


from  them ;  and  if  any  resistance  were  made 
by  their  company,  then  to  vindicate  and  allay 
tliis  violence  and  heat  of  his  blood  with  the  let- 
ting out  of  theirs,  whose  defence  of  their  friend's 
honour  and  chastity  innocently  ingaged  them. 
And  the  same  riots  was  he  guilty  of  against 
any  who  would  not  give  him  the  way,  so  that 


attempted  his  uncle  Steward!  for  a  supply  of 
his  wants,  and  finding  that  on  a  smooth  wajr 
of  application  to  him  he  could  not  prevail,  he 
endeavoured,  by  colour  of  law,  to  lay  hold  of 
his  estate,  representing  him  as  a  person  not  able 
to  govern  it.     But  thereiu  he  failed."    The  dU- 


he  was  a  rebel  in  manners  long  before  he  was  j  igent  researches  of  Mr.  Noble,  it  must  be  ad- 


B  Belial  in  policy.  ...  I  am  loath  to  be  too  large 
in  such  particulars,  which  may  render  me  sus- 
pect of  belying  him,  out  of  prejudice  or  re- 
venge ;  but  I  have  heard  it  confirmed  so  oflen 
from  knowing  persons,  and  the  stories  made 
nse  of  by  his  party,  who  did  thereby  magnify 
his  conversion,  making  him  thus  dear  and  pro- 
eious  unto  God,  that  1  was  obliged  to  mention 
them. " 

These  coarse  details  are  given  here  in  the 
persuasion  that  they  may  represent,  making  ai- 
iowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
writer,  the  wild  course  and  current  of  Crom- 
well's irregular  youth — a  youth  how  common 
in  that  age,  how  common  in  every  age,  but 
how  seldom  followed  by  those  wondeiful  for- 


mrttcd,  seem  to  confirm  this  serious  charge, 
while  they  are  more  explicit  in  detailing  the 
grounds  of  it.  From  them  it  would  seem  that^ 
soon  afier  his  return  to  Huntingdon  from  Loo-  ■ 
don,  he  *'  endeavoured  to  reinstate  his  fortune 
by  annexing  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  to  his  own,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Sir  Thomas.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  he  had  asked  of  that  geotleman  a  liberal 
supply,  and  *  finding  that  by  a  smooth  way  of 
application  to  him  he  could  not  prevail,  he  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  his  estate,  representing 
him  as  a  person  not  able  to  govern  it ;'  which 
he  did  by  petitioning  his  majesty  to  grant  him 
a  commission  of  lunacy  ;  but  the  king  dismissed 
the  petition  as  ill  founded.'*    With  a  strong  re- 


Uiiies  which  have  burned  into  these  records  of  i  luctance  to  entertain  this  story,  I  am  neverthe- 
thi»  life  things  that  are  held  of  no  account  in  less  bound  to  subjoin  what  strikes  roe  to  be 
the  lesser  fortunes  of  meaner  men,  yet  are  in  I  farther  evidence  in  support  of  it  —  evidence 


truth  less  pardonable  in  them  than  here,  where 
they  must  be  taken  to  express  some  portion  of  \ 
that  amazing  energy  of  temperament  which  is 
afterward  destined  to  force  out  for  itself  a  no-  | 
bier  outlet  on  a  grander  theatre  of  action.    Nor 
will  the  reflecting  reader  hold  that  even  such  ! 
experiences,  so  wild  and  so  unworthy,  were  al- 


which  some  may  even  take  to  be  incontrovert- 
ible. Hacket,  in  his  life  of  Archbishop  W^ill- 
iams  (Serinia  Reserata),  gives  it  as  an  eminent 
proof  of  that  wily  bishop's  penetration,  that,  at 
the  very  outset  of  Cromwell's  career,  he  thor- 
oughly detected  his  character.  In  a  council 
held  in  1645,  Hacket  represents  Williams  thus 


together  without  their  use  in  the  after-chances  |  speaking  of  Cromwell  to  the  king:  "I  knew 
of  a  career  like  Cromwell's,  wherein  power  was  him  at  Buekden,  but  never  knew  his  religion, 
to  be  achieved  by  practising  upon  the  weak-  j  being  a  common  spokesman  for  sectaries,  and 
Dess,  no  less  than  by  guiding  the  strength,  of  maintaining  their  part  with  stubbornness.  He 
all  classes  of  the  humanity  around  him.  It  is  I  never  discoursed  as  i(  he  were  pleased  with 
•aid  of  him  by  a  professed  panegyrist,  who  i  your  majesty  and  your  officers,  and,  indeed,  he 
sought  to  explain,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  the  j  loves  u'one  that  are  more  than  his  equals. 
•ort  of  life  he  led  at  this  time  in  London,  that  I  Your  majesty  did  him  but  justice  in  re/using  his 
••he  came  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  associa- ;  petuion  against  Sir  ThonuLs  Steward  of  the  Isle 
ted  himself  with  those  of  the  best  rank  and  i  of  Ely;  but  he  takes  them  all  for  his  enemies 

3P**'luV*"**  ^!?°  ^"?"*A  *"B^"'°"?  persons  ;  for  |  ^rtirulw  iocoont  of  hit  irallantries.  introduces  ^7™  to)  aa 
At.    ..    u  u^  r  A-_  ^1  "*""'  audience  of  the  French  king,  and  an  iatimacy  With  CanJinai 

Richelieu.  Upon  bii  return  he  aseares  ua  that  Cromwell 
was  highly  in  the  good  graces  of  Dr.  Williams,  l:ishop  of 
Lincoln,  to  whnoi  he  says  he  was  nearly  related ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  Mr.  Leti  lets  os 
into  the  secrK  that  the  bishop  had  an  amoor  with  Croa- 
welPs  wife ;  and  in  the  same  ingenious  style,  and  with 
eqttally  scrupulous  attention  to  truth,  he  persereres  through 
the  whiile  work,  assunng  us  that  he  wrote  it  diiiiag  Ua 


though  he  were  of  a  nature  not  adverse  to  study 
and  contemplation,  yet  he  seemed  rather  addicted 
H  ecnvcrsation,  and  the  reading  of  men  and  their 
several  tempers,  than  to  a  continual  poring  upon 
authors."*    Men  of  a  large  soul  hive  no  need 

♦  "  Portraiture  of  his  Royal  Highnrjs  Oliver,"  by  Car- 
rincton,  p.  8.  a  Iraok,  on  the  whole,  not  so  deficient  in  trust- 
wurthinesa  as  others  of  the  time^.Mr.  Danbeny*s,  for  in- 
,  or  M.  Gregiirio  Leti's.  The  lait,  published  in  French, 


■t  Amstenlani,  fiftv  yeara  after  Crurawell's  death,  obtained 
considerable  circulation  in  England.    A  copy  is  in  my  pus- 
MMion,  and  a  short  speciamn  of  it  may  p(«sib]y  amuse  the  | 
IMKler.    For  instance,  M.  Grogorto  Leti  makes  Cromwell  a  { 

Sigy  of  learning  at  the  University,  ezc«'tfdinxly  admired  i 
ke  bishops,  a  great  favounta  with  King  James.    He 
aeads  him  orer  to  France  upoa  his  trafals,  gives  vm  a  | 


stay  in  Englaiul,  and  that  he  took  cam  to  be  perfectly  welt 
informed  as  to  averything  which  he  relates.  It  is  bar* 
justice  to  Mr.  Leti,  however,  to  add,  that  h«  names  the  Earl 
of  Angleeea,  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  several  other  per^ 
•una  of  distioctioo,  as  the  authors  of  the  various  matters  he 
aoqaainu  us  with,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  were  the 
8«>mewhat  stupid  but  successful  jokes  of  those  distingoishsd 
persous. 
*F.iS9.  t  SasAppsadixA. 
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that  would  not  let  him  undo  his  best  friend, 
and,  above  all  that  live,  I  think  him  the  most 
mindful  of  an  injury.  He  talks  openly  that  it 
is  fit  some  one  should  act  more  vigorously 
Pl^inst  your  forces,  and  bring  your  person  into 
the  power  of  the  Parliament.  He  hates  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  because  he  says  he  is  but  half 
an  enemy  to  your  majesty,  and  has  done  you 
more  favour  than  harm.  His  fortunes  are  bro- 
ken, that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  subsist 
(much  less  satisfy  his  ambition)  but  by  your 
majesty's  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all  in 
one  common  confusion.  In  short,  every  beast 
his  some  evil  properties,  but  Cromwell  has  the 
properties  of  all  evil  beasts." 

One  consideration  remains,  involving  a  dif- 
ferent and  less  injurious  view  of  the  charge  it- 
aeir    It  is  indisputable  that  this  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
many  years  afterward,  lefl  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  his  nephew — to  the  young  man  at 
whose  hands  he  had  suffered  so  recently  such 
a  cruel  and  insulting  wrong.     Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  intercession  on  the  part  of  rela- 
tives, which  is  alleged  to  have  brought  this  re- 
sult about,  would  have  sufficed  in  any  way  to 
that  end,  if  the  old  man  had  not  now,  in  reality, 
proved  somewhat  wavering  in  his  wits.    Giv- 
ing Oliver  Cromwell  the  advantage  (to  which  i 
he  is  fairly  entitled)  of  the  doubt  so  started,  it  I 
is  surely  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  when  he  j 
petitioned  the  king  to  the  effect  stated  by  Dug- ! 
dale  and  Noble,  and  apparently  corroborated  by , 
Archbishop  Williams  himself,  he  may  really  j 
have  believed  his  kinsman  to  be  labouring  un- 
der the  malady  alleged. 

The  time  now  arrived,  however,  when  the 
wild  days  were  to  close,  and  with  them  the  im- 
putations they  gave  birth  to  ;  when  higher  pur- 
poses and  objects  were  to  wake  out  of  theff 
early  sleep  in  Cromwell's  heart,  and  thence- 
forth sleep  no  more ;  when  his  fellow-towns- 
men were  to  ask  with  wonder  among  each 
other  how  such  a  reformation  could  have  risen, 

"  Since  hit  addiction  waa  to  roarMt  vain  : 
Hia  conpaoiei  anletterad,  rud«,  and  ahallow; 
Hia  houra  fiiru  np  with  riots,  banqueta,  ipont; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts . 

and  possibly  some  one,  more  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished than  the  rest,  was  to  answer  in  that 
counter-quotation  from  the  prince  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  whose  death  should  just  then 
nave  plunged  the  world  in  mourning,  if  the 
world  had  known  his  value  : 

"  The  strawberry  rrows  underneath  the  nettle. 
And  wholesome  berriea  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neiffhbour'd  by  fruit  of  iMser  quality : 
And  so  this  man  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  frrass,  fastest  by  nif ht, 
Unseen,  yet  cresrive  in  his  faculty.'' 

Whereat  might  the  questioner  have  rejoined, 
with  the  strongest  confidence  that  he  had  in- 
deed attained  in  this  the  secret  of  Cromweirs 
mental  progress, 

'*  h  mnat  be  so ;  for  mincles  are  ceased." 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  four  months  af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  twenty-first  year, 
Cromwell  married  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in  Es- 
sex, a  kinswoman  of  the  Hampdens,  a  woman 
of  high  spirit,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 


family,  and  whose  irreproachable  life  and  onoh- 
trusive  manners  should  indeed  have  protected 
her  from  the  insults  and  obloquies  of  the  time* 
if  any  thing  could  have  been  held  saered  from 
them.  The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Giles's 
Church,  Cripplegate,  London ;  and  three  daya 
afterward,  we  discover  from  a  deed  still  in  ex- 
istence. Cromwell  (described  in  the  document 
as  Oliver  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Esq.)  entered  into  a  defeasanre  of  stat- 
ute staple  to  Thomas  Morley,  citixen  and  leath- 
er-seller, of  London,  in  jC4000,  conditioned 
that  he  should,  befbre  the  20th  of  November 
following,  convey  and  assure  unto  Elizabeth 
his  wife,  "  for  the  term  of  her  life,  for  her  joint- 
ore,  all  that  parsoaage  house  of  Hartford,  with 
all  the  glebe  lands  and  tythes,"  in  the  eoontj 
of  Huntingdon.*  It  is  interesting  to  find  that, 
some  years  a Aerward,  when  CromwelFs  wants 
appeared  to  require  it,  this  amiable  and  excel- 
lent woman  surrendered  this  jointure,  which, 
with  the  fortune  she  had  brought  her  husband, 
is  reported  to  have  gone  in  satisfaction  of  the 
debts  contracted  by  early  extravagance. 

Nor,  through  all  the  wonderful  changes  aha 
was  doomed  to  experience,  did  she  ever  lose 
the  simplicity  and  rnodesty  of  her  youth.  She 
is  said  to  have  borne  what  few  women  can  pa- 
tiently bear,  with  only  such  oomplainta  as  the 
most  sweet  and  generous  nature  would  give 
utterance  to — and  in  this  waa  more  influenced 
by  love  than  restrained  by  awe.t  Her  hoa- 
band^s  elevation  she  rather  endured  than  re- 
joiced in  ;  for  even  the  stem  Ludlow,  when 
telling  us  that  "be  (the  Protector)  removed 

*  See  Noble*s  '« Memdn  ttf  the  Protoetorsl  Houa."  ^ 
t  I  have  already  Tentarad  to  my  aD  that,  perkapa,  vsad 
be  said  in  a  qneation  of  thia  kind  in  my  Lifii  of  StrmfEsid, 
p.  88,  89,  to  which  the  reader  is  ivferrwl ;  bat  «m  of  tbo 
notes  in  Noble*s  book  beara  too  cliiao  m  rafareoea  to  thlfl 
aubjert  to  be  omitted  here :  and  the  writer  waa  too  caadid 
aa  well  aa  indiiathoua  not  to  have  a  right  to  rJaias  fair  al- 
rentioo  to  what  he  suppoaea  himaelf  to  have  had  reaaen  to 
beh'eve  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  **  Tha  Prutactor  OKvar,**  ha 
says,  **  thongh  a  gnmt  devotee,  ia  kaowa  to  have  ladalfod 
hiniseir,  after  he  arrived  at  power,  arith  Iho  camfmrnj  of  tap 
dies,  and  that  not  in  the  moat  iaauceat  awnnar.  Laidy  Dy- 
aert,  afterward  Dachesa  of  Lauderdale,  and  Mrs.  Lambcit, 
have  been  fraqnently  given  aa  his  miatreaaoa.  They  warn 
ladiea  of  vrry  different  aoeomphsbawala ;  tha  fiaiaar  w^ 
beautiful,  witty,  learned,  and  full  of  iatrifuo ;  Mra.  Lam* 
bert  employed  herself  only  in  praying  aad  singing  bymaa. 
It  was  a  court  jest,  that  the  PrntectoPs  inatmaiant  (ofgr^ 
emment)  was  found  under  my  Lady  Lambert^  pettieoat. 
Hia  acquainUiice  with  the  gay  Lwly  Dyaert  gavaoaeh  aC> 
fence  to  the  godly,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  declino  &m  vimta 
to  her ;  and  it  was  thought  that  General  Tollamache  owed 
his  birth  to  Oliver;  bat  there  ooald  no  hurt  arise  ia  boMiajg 
heavenlv  meditation  with  Mra.  Lambert.  Heath,  in  Iria 
*  Flagelfnm,'  aajra,  Mra.  Lambert  waa  a  wiaaaa  of  gnnd  hinh. 
and  good  parte,  and  of  pleaaing  attractiona,  both  fhr  miad 
and  body.  There  is  a  history  printed  of  a  ptalaDdeJ  aata- 
ral  son  of  tha  Protector*8,  hot  it  ia  too  amrralloaa  to  ba  traa. 
Probably,  however,  Oliver  had  natand  chiUraa,  owe  of 
wboei  mirht  be  Dr.  Millmrton.  after  whoaa  nama.  ia  Iha 
register  or  Strensham,  in  Worceaterahira  (tha  birthnlara  of 
the  hnnKwons  Butler),  ia.  *  Query :  waa  not  ha  a  hastavi 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  T*  and  1  am  tha  aaiav  iaelia^  to  thiak 
this  true,  tierause  in  the  poatacripC  of  a  letter  from  Ursala 
nom^hold,  dat*d  frwn  Loodnn,  Dee.  4,  1744,  to  h  mile- 
man  in  the  vicinity  of  that  plare,  is,  *  Did  job  ever  hear  it 
said  that  Dr.  Milfiogton  waa  iUevitimate  T  Hera  baa  hooa 
Ulk  that  Dr.  Millinaton  waa  a  bastaid  of  Oliver  CiemwelL' 
The  scandal  it  would  have  given,  had  the  Paritaaa  hnoerm 
of  his  amonra,  and  the  advantagea  the  CavaHeia  weaM  have 
made  of  it.  woukl  be  anfl&nient  reasoaa  fiv  hia  keepiag  aMrt- 
tersofthis  kind  from  the  ayea  of  the  pobfin.  Baaidea.tWmb 
her  highnew  waa  an  obedieat  wife,  aha  waa  oot  withfNit 
apirit  and  aenaibtlity :  but.  thnavh  she  might  kanw  that  aha 
had  reaaon  to  anapeet  the  Pmtectnr,  we  eaaant  aappnea  ahe 
carried  it  to  annh  nareaanaable  leagtha  aa  to  be  Jeakma  af 
Christiaa,  qoeea  of  Sweden,  aa  aoaw  pialend.* 
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from  the  Cockpit,  which  boose  the  Parliament 
^d  assigned  to  him,  to  take  possession  of 
Whitehall,  which  he  issiKned  to  himself/*  adds, 
that  "  his  wife  seemed  at  first  unwilling  to  re- 
hove  thither,  though  afterwards  she  hecarae 
brtter  satisfied  wiih  her  grandeur.***     This 
"satisfactioD**  will,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  ex- 
|»ressed  in  saying  that,  while  the  wife  of  Crom- 
well had  good  sense  enough  to  be  contented 
with  an  bumble  station,  she  had  yet  spirit  and 
dignity  satHcient  for  the  loftiest.    "  She  was, 
indeed,**  says  an  impartial  witness,  *'  an  ex- 
cellent housewife,  and  as  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  the  kitchen  with  propriety  as  she  was  of 
acting  in  her  exalted  station  with  dignity.   Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  she  acted  a  much  more  prudent 
part  as  protectress  than  Henrietta  did  as  queen, 
and  that  she  educated  her  children  with  as 
much  ability  as  she  governed  her  family  with 
address.     Such  a  woman  would,  by  a  natural 
transition,  have  filled  a  throne.*'    This  pleasing 
picture  of  a  virtuous  and  able  woman's  charac-  ' 
tcr  seems  to  me  to  be  completed  by  the  fact  ' 
her  biographer  should  be  proud  to  subjoin,  that 
ibe  was  the  only  one  of  the  relatives  of  Crom- 
vell  whose  kinsmen  received  no  place  of  profit  | 
or  emolument  under  the  protectorate  of  Crom-  • 
weUt __  I 

*  **Lmd\em*»  Memoirs.**    The  Ruy»list  writer*.  I  may  i 
«(«crTC,were  eodefieietit  in  nutenaUof  anrosation  agaiiiat  ' 
Wr.  that  thcf  made  as  mnch  ai  they  could  uf  an  allefed 
flaiBBMB  of  peraiHi ;  and  Cowley,  nieanin;  to  ridicule  this  ' 
IB  his  "  Cutter  of  Cote man-st reel,**  has  put  the  followiiir 
ista  Cotter's  mouth,  as  part  of  his  desrription  of  his  friend 
Werut :  **  He  would  have  been  my  Lady  Protectress's  poet : 
W  writ  once  a  copy  in  praise  of  her  beauty  :  but  her  high- 
■ees  |av«  fur  it  but  an  old  half-crown  piece  in  g^tU.  which  • 
she  hal  hoonled  up  before  these  troubles,  and  that  discour-  ' 
ifed  him  from  any  farther  applicatiuiM  to  court.**    The  ' 
^artcaiu  of  Mrs.  Cromwell  now  in  existence  give  the  lie  to  I 
Uua,  acTcrtheless.  and  represent  a  pretty  and  comely  per-  \ 
•«,  With  just  such  an  expression  on  the  face  as  is  borne  ! 
■at  Lj  her  quiet  and  anoffending  character.  I 

t  The  name  of  Buurchier  appears  in  some  of  the  ap-  < 
pointments.  Tet,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Suffolk  gentry  during  i 
Iho  wuipatioa,  now  existing  in  the  handwnling  of  Sir  John  ; 
Cellam,  is  to  be  found  the  following  entry  :  '*  In  1(155,  —  . 
BourHiier.  Esq.,  and  —  Bourchier.  gent.,  hmthers  of  Olimr 
Cromweirs  wife,  and  sons  of  Sir  Ja.  Bourchier,  knt..  in  the 


S shall  of  Whepsted,  within  about  four  miles  of  Bury.  Sir 
i*hu  fssuid  in  the  registers  these  items :  *  Mr.  James  Bour- 
rbwr  boned  the  19th  of  Msrch,  lOM ;  Mr.  Henry  Young 


and  Htb.  Suaan  Bourchier  were  married  the  8th  of  April, 
ISM.***    No  doubt,  therefore,  these  were  claimnnts  fur  of- 
fee,  had  their  sister  countenanced  the  claims.    It  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  ofplace  here  to  append  a  sketch  of  the  few 
Mcideats  m  the  life  of  the  Protectress,  aAer  her  great  hus- 
band** death ;  what  other  mention  she  Teceives  in  these 
pages  will  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mv  aarratite.    On 
tbc  iVTivnl  of  the  coancii  of  officers  after  Cmmwell's  death, 
thsv  showed  themselves  not  insensible  to  her  merit ;  they 
•Uifiid  the  Pariiament  to  make  a  suitable  settlement  upon 
W,  at  a  time  when  the  Cromwellian  interest  was  no  more, 
fc  waa  grateful  ia  them,  and  honourable  to  her.    **  Perce iv- 
iH  the  ntara  of  the  king,'*  however.  Noble  tells  us,  '*  would 
Sue  place,  ibe  conveyed  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  some 
tf  tin  best  and  aiost  portable  valuables  beLmging  [as  was  i 
aUi|ed,  but  by  a  fiction  uf  royalty  alone]  to  the  royal  fam-  | 
itj,  to  a  fruiterer's  warehouse,  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  ! 
diacfl.  ia  ThaaM«>str(^,  with  an  intention  to  expirt  them  | 
Mtof  the  kiafdom;  but  it  being  discovered,  the  council,  j 
May  10, 1600,  otderwl  persons  to  view  them,  who  reporteil  | 
tkal  soae  pictvras,  and  other  things  belmiiring  to  his  nmj-  i 
My,  were  fonnd ;  the  remainder  was  attached  in  the  cus-  ] 
ts^  of  LM«Ca«ant-g«narel  Cox  ;  and  June  tt  following,  in 


■naatiOB  waa  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  she,  her  son 
lichard,  sad  Henry.  Lord  Herbert,  had  many  deeds,  evi-  | 
ieicaa.  and  writings  belonging  to  the  Lord-marouis  of  Wur-  i 
taler  [whoM  estates  Cromwell  had  received  irum  Pariia^ 
myaieat  of  his  military  servicesl,  all  of  which  they  I 
lercd  to  deliver  ap.     She  had,  until  about  this  | 
dad  at  the  Cockpit  and  at  Wbilehall ;  but,  leaving  i 
Ihcas  plaoea,  she  went  from  London  and  retired  into  Wales. 
Mr.  Ofaafar  lAys  he  was  crediMv  infurmed  thst  she  was  a 
wiidiiiFia  tfaa  ia  Switieriaiicf ;  bvt  probably  she  Barer 


■mmn 
were  eider 


Such  was  the  partner  for  life*s  journey  whom 
Cromwell  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  and 
from  his  union  with  whom  his  useful  life 
began.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native 
town  of  Huntingdon,  and  having  reconciled  all 
old  differences  with  his  wealthy  kinsmen— the 
Harringtons,  the  Hampdens,  his  uncle  Sir  Oli- 
ver, and  all  whom  his  early  courses  had  of- 
fended— he  addressed  himself  to  those  studies 
and  pursuits  which  were  to  pave  his  way  to 
greatness. 

Then  was  seen  the  same  vehemence  of  tem- 
per in  the  rigid  duties  of  life  which  had  so  re- 
cently transported  its  owner  into  the  extremes 
of  pleasure.  Cromweirs  house  became  noto- 
rious as  the  refuge  of  Nonconformist  ministers, 
or  of  such  as  suffered  in  any  way  for  con- 
science* sake :  nor  was  he  content  with  offer- 
ing them  this  refuge  merely  ;  he  encouraged 
them  to  opposition ;  he  stimulated  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  support  them  in  it ;  he  attended 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  person  (afterward  the 
famous  Archbishop  Williams)  to  press  their 
suits  ;  he  preached  for  them  ;  he  prayed  with 
them  ;*  he  proclaimed  in  every  place  the  wrongs 
they  were  exposed  to,  and  urged  at  every  sea- 
son, and  by  every  allowable  means,  the  neces- 
sity of  redress,  t 

was  there.  Finding  that  no  inquiries  were  made  after  her, 
she  returned  into  England,  and  found  an  asylum  ia  the 
house  of  her  eon-in-law.  Mr.  Claypole,  at  Norl»oruagh.  ia 
Lincolnshire,  where  she  conunnecf  unto  her  death,  courting 
obec.unty.  She  had,  as  I  have  liefure  mentioned,  had  the 
tithes  of  Hartford  settled  upon  her:  these  she  gave  up. 
Oliver  some  years  afterward  gave  her  a  grant  of  ifSiiflO  per 
ann.  :  hut  pnibably  she  never  received  ai^  part  of  it,  as  it 
wits,  I  think,  issuing  out  of  estates  which  were  given  to  him 
by  the  Parliament,  and  belonged  to  the  delinquent  I«oyaI- 
ists,  who,  at  the  Restoretion,  would  naturally  reclaim  what 
had  been  illegally  and  fbrciblv  taken  from  them.  Tha 
.£bOOO  per  ann.,  settled  upon  W  by  the  Parliament,  was 
nevar  paid  to  her,  nor  perhape  any  part  of  it ;  so  that  we 
must  supiKMc  she  had  but  trifling  means  to  support  herself 
upon  during  her  widowhtKxl.  and  that  arising  chiefly  from 
the  sale  nf  those  valuables  that  she  retained  after  the  Pro- 
tector's death.  She  aurvived  her  husband  seven  yean; 
aud.  dyiiiff  at  Nurb  trough,  was  buned  in  a  vault  in  the 
chancel  of  that  church,  but  no  memorial  whatever  is  to  ba 
found  to  her  mf  oKiry." 

*  "  His  houke.**  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Biogrephica  Bntan- 
nica,** "  became  the  retreat  of  the  pers«cut<fd  Noiumiiformist 
teachera;  and  thr>  show  a  building  behind  it  which,  they 
say,  he  erected  for  a  chapri,  where  many  of  the  disaffected 
had  their  religious  rites  periurmed.  aud  in  which  Mr.  Cruni- 
well  himself  sonietimck  gav»  thorn  some  edif>iiig  sermnos. 
From  his  strenanusuess  in  their  cause,  he  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  that  |>srty  in  the  county  ;  and  he  oHen 
intereeted  himself  warmly  in  their  behalf,  by  attending  Dr. 
Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  snd  impcFrtunately  desiring 
some  mitigation  for  sucJi  of  the  Nonconformist  prrarhera  as 
bad  fallen  into  troubls,  he  regarding  them  as  suffering  per- 
secution for  conscience'  sake.*' 

t  Having  satisfied  himself  with  the  venerable  divines  of 
the  Church,  aays  Heatb,  **  he  fell  in  with  some  of  the  pre- 
cieer  s«>rt ;  began  to  show  himself  at  lectures,  to  entertain 
such  preachers  ai  his  house,  to  couutenaace  that  wsv.  and 
be  very  zeaiona  in  all  meetings  uf  such  people,  which  then 
liagau  to  be  frequent  and  numerous,  and  to  eiereiae  with 
them  by  praying  and  the  like ;  to  estrange  himeelf  from  bhuaa 
his  benrfactiira.  and  at  last  to  appear  a  publique  dissente 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Church  uf  England.**  The  sama 
wnter  gives,  in  the  wav  of  a  sneer,  a  mible  instance  of  tha 
truth  and  sincrnty  of  Cromweirs  new  way  of  life.  '*  And 
now,**  he  save.  **  he  was  grown  (that  ia,  he  pretended  to  be) 
so  just,  and  of  ao  acmpuloua  a  ronscii'iire,  that,  havinnr  B«ima 

{eare  before  woo  £90  of  one  Mr.  Caitim  at  play,  rof>'  ting 
im  arcideutally,  be  desired  him  Ui  comf  henna  with  him, 
and  to  receive  his  money,  telling  him  that  he-  bad  gi>t  it  by 
indirect  and  unlawful  means,  sad  that  It  would  be  a  sin  in 
him  to  detain  it  any  hmger ;  and  did  really  nay  the  gentle- 
men the  said  £30  back  again.**  Mr.  Noble,  too,  in  tha 
course  of  his  xealous  researehes.  discovered,  ia  one  i^  tha 
manuscripts  submiitad  t<»  him.  a  similar  anecdote,  which  hs 
thai  relates:  '*  Dr. Hutton,  in  his  MS.  book,  says  that  UK- 
var  won  aooM  Bonay  Uum  Mr.  Rob.  CompCoB,  a  geniaal  lad. 
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Herein  was  shown,  by  this  extraordinary 
D,  his  aptitude  for  the  great  claims  and 
^estions  of  the  age.  Of  all  the  discontents 
that  then  muttered  at  a  distance  of  the  coming 
ehange ;  of  all  the  grievances  that  were  push- 
ing on  the  stumbling  and  shambling  govern- 
ment of  the  first  Stuart  to  the  inevitable  preci- 
pice awaiting  it ;  of  all  the  mighty  motives 
tiiat  were  likely,  while  they  stirred  masses  of 
men  to  generous  suffering  and  great  action,  to 
consolidate  in  the  end  one  tremendous  party, 
irresistible  and  unyielding  for  life  or  death,  the 
questions  of  religion  and  the  conscience  not 
only  stood  the  first,  but  might  be  said  to  hold 
every  other  within  their  mighty  embrace  ;  for 
what  the  Church  was  then  immortal  language 
has  depicted,  in  describing  all  that  aspired  to 
dignity  in  her  service,  from  the  curate  to  the 
bishop,  as 

**  Sach  M  for  their  Mliei*  lake 
CrMD,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold. 
Of  other  care  thejr  little  rrcll,^ling  make. 
Than  how  to  icramble  at  the  ihearer'e  feaat, 
And  shore  away  the  worthy  bidden  gaeit. 
Bi'nd  months !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  aiieep-hook ;  or  have  learn'd  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsnmn's  art  belongs ! 
What  recks  it  ihera  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are  sped; 
■    And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 
The  hungry  sheep  ItHik  up.  and  arn  uot  fed, 
But,  swotn  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  fonl  contagion  spread  : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  lAid  nothing  said.*' 

So  great  was  the  influence  acquired  by  Crom- 
well in  his  masterly  seizure  of  such  grievances 
as  these,  that  the  chiefs  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men oflTered  to  return  him  for  the  borough  in 
the  next  Parliament  that  should  be  summoned. 
The  effort  was  made  in  1626,  and  failed ;  but 
in  1628  Oliver  Cromwell  went  up  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  took  his  seat  in  the  third  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon.* 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  employment  at  Huntingdon  in  the  inter- 
val after  his  marriage,  since  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  own  private  resources  were  insuffi- 
cient to  his  support  It  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  business  of  his  mother's  brewery. 
The  universal  attempts  of  the  Royalists  of  his 
day,  both  before  and  after  the  usurpation,  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  his  having  once  followed 

•on  of  a  draper,  or  some  such  tradt,  in  L>ondon  ;  and  it  be- 
ing by  unfair  play,  he  was  deterinined  to  repay  it  him, 
which  he  did  roost  opportunely,  for  the  messenger  found 
him  at  an  ordinary,  surroonJed  by  bailiffs,  so  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  leave  the  room ;  but  he  satisfied  the  debt, 
which  was  £30,  and  took  away  with  him  £100.**  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  too,  distinctly  tells  us  that  **he  used  a  gotid 
method  upon  liis  conversion,  for  he  declared  he  was  ready 
to  make  reslitntion  unto  any  man  who  would  arouse  him, 
or  whom  he  eonid  accuse  himself  to  have  wronged.  To  his 
honour  I  speak  this,  for  I  think  the  public  acknowledgments 
men  make  of  the  puMic  evils  they  nave  dime  to  be  the  moat 
glorious  trophies  they  can  have  assigned  to  them.** 

*  An  impression  has  prevailed  that  he  sat  in  the  1625 
Parliament— as  alleged  by  various  writers,  and  even  by  the 
plodding  and  curioos  Mr.  Nnble.  A  fnend  of  one  of  hts  la- 
ter biographers,  however.  Dr.  Russell,  supplies  the  follow- 
iug  dfctsivo  note  on  this  point :  *'  A  few  vears  since  there 
was  a  disputed  election  case  in  the  borough,  which  was  car- 
ried to  a  committee  of  the  Houaa,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  authenticated  copies  of  the  returns  should  be  procured 
fn>m  ihe  originals  in  the  town.  I  examined  theM,  and  found 
that  Cnimwell  sat  only  once  for  Huntingdon,  namely,  in  the 
thinl  Parliament  of  Charles  1.,  as  stated  above.  In  the  first 
Parliament  of  that  monarch,  the  former  members.  Sir  Henry 
ftl.  Jtfhu  and  Sir  Henry  Maiawarinff,  wera  retamad." 


the  occupation  of  a  brewer,*  are  surely  enoogli 
to  raise  a  strong  presompton  of  the  fact  (how- 
ever  justly  the  ridicule  may  be  despised),  in 
the  absence  of  any  counter  statement  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  or  dependants.  And  there 
is  a  passage  in  Milton*s  noble  panegyric  of  him, 
applying  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  which  is 
not  without  a  certain  strong  bearing  on  the 
question  :  **  Is  matura  jam  atque  finnata  state, 
quam  et  privatus  traduxit,  nulla  re  magis  quam 
religionia  coltu  purioris,  et  integritate  vitv  cog- 
nitus,  domi  in  occulta  cbevbbat  ;  et  ad  amnraa 
quaeque  (erapora  fiduciam  Deo  fretam  et  ingen- 
tem  animum  lacito  pectore  aluerat.'*  **  Beiag 
now  arrived  to  a  ripe  and  mature  age,  all  whiek 
time  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  culture  of  pure  religion 
and  an  integrity  of  life,  ke  was  oaowir  rich  si 
home ;  and  enlarging  his  hopes  with  reliance  ia 
God  for  any  the  most  exalted  tinoee,  he  nursed 
his  great  soul  in  silence."  The  expression 
'^  grown  rich,"  in  this  magnificent  passage, 
seems  undoubtedly  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  it  was  by  some  pursuit  he  had  thus  growa 
rich,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  at  that  time 
he  had  found  out  no  easier  method  of  achieviaf 
wealth  or  substance,  f 

A  family,  too,  had  meanwhile  grown  op 
around  him.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1621, 
fourteen  months  after  his  marriage,  his  firrt 
son  was  baptized  at  St.  John*8  Church,  in  Hod- 
tingdon.  lie  was  named  Robert,  after  bii 
grandfather,  but  died  in  his  childhood.  A  sec- 
ond son,  named  Oliver,  was  baptised  in  the 
same  church  on  the  6th  of  February,  1€23,  and 
subsequently  received  his  education  at  the  Fel- 
sted  free  grammar-school,  in  Essex,  where  be 
had  been  placed  by  means  of  the  influence  of 
his  maternal  grandfather  (Sir  James  Bourchier) 


*  See  Appendix  C.    A  thooaand  other  i 
be  ffiTen  — as  in  Hadibras,  where  the  knight's  dagger  ■ 
spoken  of: 

**  It  had  been  *prentioe  to  a  brewer, 
Whf  re  this  and  more  it  did  endan , 
Out  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  aame  aoore.** 
Again,  in  a  descriptioa  of  the  Honae  of  ComoMM 
**  Tis  NoU*s  old  brewhonse  now,  I  eisoar. 
The  speaker's  bnt  his  akinker. 
Their  membera  are  like  th'  eooncil  of  war. 
Carmen,  pedlen,  tinkera.** 
And  in  another  description  of  the  Protector's  covrt . 
**  Who,  fickler  than  the  city  ruff. 
Can  change  his  brewer's  oomx  to  baff, 
His  dray-cart  to  a  coach,  the  beast 
Into  two  Flaadere  naarea  at  laaat : 
Nay,  hath  the  art  to  murder  kings. 
Like  Dand,  imly  with  his  alinga.** 
And,  finally,  for  it  Is  unnecessary  to  giva  aiore.  ia  a  ssag 
ealled  *'  The  Sale  of  Religions  Houaebold  Staff:* 
**  And  here  are  Old  Noll's  brewing  Teaaala, 
And  here  are  his  drey  and  his  ahaga.** 
With  prnse  writera  sach  allaaioiia  are  acarealy  lesa  ak«a> 
dant    Walker,  who  wrote  the  **  Iliatory  of  ladepeBdcacy,' 
and  prophesied  that  Cromwell  (then  liaatenaat-fsaeral  is 
Fairfax)  would  assame  the  supreme  away,  added  ta  kis 
prediction,  **Then  let  all^oe  saints  aad  aalifacts  cry  sal 
with  %        "   '  —       'v.. 

And. 

"  he  is  highly  preferred  to  be  a  brewer's  clerk  (abas  s 
tary  to  Cromwell).''  Cowley'e  **  Cott««ror  CalemaB  linl^ 
has  also  an  allnaioa  to  the  buaioeaa  of  Cnaiwell,  what 
Worm,  in  deneioo  of  Cotter'a  loaraiag,  ia  Made  Is  aA, 
'•  What  paru  hast  thoo  ?  Uaat  thoa  acholanbip  easagk  is 
make  a  brewer'a  clerk  ?" 

f  See,  for  an  argumaat  in  fvmm  ot  tkaa,  Mr.  TkoMt 
Cramwall'a  *"  Life  awl  Tinas  of  Oiivar  CraawaU,"  ^  41. 


iiction,  "  inen  let  aii  irne  tfainis  aao  saniacts  cry  oti 
I  me, '  Ood  sare  King  Oliver  aad  hia  brewiiy  issisls** 
,  speaking  of  Harry  Parker,  under  iha  aaae  of  0^ 
otor,  he  notioea  his  retara  from  HaaUmroaf  h,  aad  ikrt 
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Lth  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At  the  breaking 
It  of  the  civil  war,  this  boy,  then  nineteen, 
rocured  a  comnnission  by  his  father's  interest, 
■d,  when  the  strife  had  wellnigh  closed,  fell  in 
■ttle.  His  nanoe,  in  touching  allusion  to  that 
•sih,  was  one  of  the  last  words  that  rose  to 
In  Lord  Protector's  lips  in  this  world.* 

The  first  daughter  born  to  Cromwell  was 
■^iied  at  St.  John's,  in  Huntingdon,  on  the 
lib  of  August,  1634.     She  will  find  subsequent 
tioa  in  these  pages  for  her  uncompromising 
and  love  of  freedom.    She  married  the 
Ireton ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that 
>  eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  took,  as 
her  aeeond  husband,  Lieutenant-general  Charles 
Ihetwood,  in  obedience,  as  was  supposed, 
ndwr  to  the  Protector's  earnest  entreaty  than 
te  selection  of  her  own  desire.     Cromwell's 
mat  child  was  his  successor  Richard,  who  was 
l«B  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th,  and  baptized 
«  St  John's  on  the  19th  of  October,  1626 ; 
■1  this  was  followed,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
MB,  by  the  birth  of  Henry,  afterward  lord- 
inteDant  of  Ireland,  who  was  baptized  on  the 
Mifcof  that  month,  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
k  Hantingdon.    T\h  education  of  both  these 
kiSFi  was  finished,  along  with  that  of  their  eld- 
«t  brother,  at  the  Felsted  school,  where  they 
vwe  taught  by  a  man  of  well-known  accom- 
ent,  Mr.  Holbeach  ;  and  had  the  ad  van- 
of  the  strict  superintendence  of  their 
piodfather.  Sir  James  Bourchier. 
-  A  letter  from  Cromwell  to  one  of  his  son 
bhard's  sponsors  was  found  among  some 
Ctanbridge  manuscripts  a  few  years  ago.    It  is 
iftd  from  Huntingdon  on  the  14th  of  October, 
•M,  and  addressed  to  one  of  the  tutors  in  St. 
liko'a  College,  Cambridge,  whose  friendship 
Whid  probably  formed  during  his  own  stay  at 
Ae  University.     ••  Loving  sir,**  the  letter  runs, 
"•ake  me  so  much  your  servant  by  being  god- 
fclber  unto  my  child ;  I  would  myself  have 
cooe  over  to  have  made  a  formall  invitation, 
Wt  my  occasions  would  not  permit  me ;  and 
tterefbre  hold  me  in  that  excused.    The  day 
•f  your  trouble  is  Thursday  next.     Let  me  in- 
*f«it€  y<mr  company  on  Wednesday.     By  this 
'Qiie  it  appears  I  am  more  apt  to  encroch  upon 
T^  for  new  favours,  than  to  show  my  thank- 
■Qllness  for  the  love  I  have  already  found ;  but 
■  koow  your  patience  and  your  goodness  can- 
•«t  be  exhausted  by  your  friend  and  servant, 
^iina  Cboxwell      Hunt.,  this   14  October, 
[:^8$— to  my  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Hen. 
^wntell,  at  his  chambers  in  St.  John  s  (College 
'behre.'*    This  short  and  simple  lelte-  is  inter- 
^iig,  because  it  is  characteristic   if  Crom- 
^dl'«  mind  at  the  period  ;  and,  notv  ithstand- 
Hif  the  subject  it  relates  to,  contains  not  a 
^Nudy  or  fanatic  phrase.     It  shows,  also,  the 
•art  of  connexion  h5  continued  to  keep  up  with 
Cinbridge,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  thus  ear- 
ly preparing  the  way  for  his  subsequent  repre- 
■eiution  of  that  borough. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  newly-elected 
iVresentative  for  Huntingdon,  on  his  way  to 
tue  bi^  seat  at  Westminster,  in  the  month  of 
Miieh,  1638:  I^et  us  suppose  that  he  and 
Bttipden  entered  the  House  together,  at  the 
■omentous  opening  of  that  famous  Parliament 

*  This  hu  Bot  bw«  noticed  bj  any  writer,  bat  will  mp- 
pt*  IB  BD  axirBct  of  cna  of  th«  niunuilfl  from  th«  Uom. 


'  —two  men  already  linked  to  each  other  by  the 
bonds  of  counsel  and  of  friendship  yet  more 
than  by  those  of  family,  but  presenting  how 
strange  a  contrast  to  each  other  in  all  things, 
save  the  greatness  of  their  genius !  The  one 
of  exquisitely  mild  deportment,  of  ever  civil 

I  and  afTable  manners,  with  a  countenance  that 
at  once  expressed  the  dignity  of  his  intellect 

'■  and  the  sweetness  of  his  nature ;  and  even  in 

;  his  dress,  arranged  with  scrupulous  nicety  and 
care,  announcing  the  refinement  of  his  mind ; 
the  other,  a  figure  of  no  mean  mark,  but  oh, 
how  unlike  that !  His  gait  clownish,  his  dress 
ill  made  and  slovenly,  his  manners  coarse  and 
abrupt,  and  his  face  such  as  men  look  on  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  admiration  and  dislike !  The 
features  cut,  at  it  were,  out  of  a  piece  of  gnarl- 
ed and  knotty  oak ;  the  nose  large  and  red  ;  the 
cheeks,  coarse,  warted,  wrinkled,  and  sallow ; 
the  eyebrows  huge  and  shaggy,  but,  glistening 
from  beneath  them,  eyes  fuU  of  depth  and  mean- 
ing, and,  when  turned  to  the  gaze,  piercing 
through  and  through  the  gazer;  above  these, 
again,  a  noble  forehead,  whence,  on  either  side, 
an  open  fiow  of  hair  "*  round  from  his  parted 
forelock  manly  hangs,"  clustering ;  and  over 
all,  and  pervading  ail,  that  undefinable  aspect 
of  greatness  alluded  to  by  the  poet,*  when  he 
spoke  of  the  face  of  Cromwell  as  one  that 

'*  Did  imprint  an  awe, 
And  naturally  all  aouls  to  hit  dkl  btiw, 
\i  waada  of  divination  downward  draw. 
And  point  to  bcd«  where  aoTareiyn  gold  doth  grow.**! 

*  Drvden. 

t  Otner  opporlunitiee  will  occur  for  adverting  to  Crooi- 
weU*e  appearance,  bat  I  m^  here  aoBinin  the  chief  author- 
itiea  fur  the  above  alight  eketch.  Firat,  let  the  reader  tarn 
to  the  carefal  engraving,  after  Lely*»  portrait,  prefixed  to 
thJa  volume :  the  only  portrait  I  ever  met  with,  among  th« 
huadreda  that  are  in  existence,  which,  to  my  raind,  es- 
preaaea  CnMawell.  It  repreaenta  hiw  on  the  eve  of  hia  na- 
sumptiun  of  the  ProtecLomte  ;  and  a  ktory  ii  told  of  Crom- 
weira  instraetions  to  the  '*  yonng  man**  who  painted  it,  that 
he  waa  not  to  inflict  any  **  nooaenaa**  on  the  canvaaa,  bat 
paint  wrinkles,  warta,  and  all.  There  is  an  air  about  it 
(which  we  mav  sapp<iee  gathered  therp  by  the  wiHiderfal 
events  that  had  already  declared  themsvlves  to  the  soncesa- 
ful  aoldier)  of  calm  and  UDallerahle  superiority.  The  firm- 
set  lipe,  the  fair,  large  front,  the  thrrateniiig  bniwand  noae, 
all  ''declare  abeoluie  rule  ;**  aiul  yet  tu  gaxe  upon  it  fur  b 
time  ia  to  undrntiand  the  worst  libels  of  the  Royalists. 
Clarendon  detoribes  C-rumwell  as  having  soaj«thin«r  singu- 
lar and  iingmciuus  in  his  look  and  appearance.  Thr  authi>r 
of  lludibras  says,  "  Cromwell  wants  neither  wardrulia  nor 
armour ;  hia  face  was  naturally  baflT,  and  his  skin  luay  fur- 
niith  you  with  a  rusty  coat  ur  mail :  you  would  think  he 
had  been  christened  in  a  lime'pit,  and  tanned  alive."  When 
Major-general  Massey  was  introduced  into  the  nresince- 
chamber  at  the  Hague,  after  his  eanape  from  England,  im- 
mediately after  the  execot^m  of  Charif  s  I.,  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  (who  had  seen  Cromwell  often  in  battle)  asked 
him,  by  way  of  drollery— but  a  verv  misplaced  drollery  at 
mch  a  time—**  how  Oliver's  noae  did."  Clement  Walker 
says,  that  when  Cromwell  ordered  the  aoldiers  to  fire,  in 
the  losurrectiim  of  the  London  apprentices, "  hia  noae  looked 
as  prodigiously  up<m  yoo  as  a  comet  ;**  and,  speaking  of  the 
gnvemmeiit  making  treaaon  no  treason,  ha  adds,  that,  should 
the  Uouse  vote  that  *'  Oliver's  noae  ia  a  ruby,  thry  would 
expect  you  to  swear  it,  and  fight  fi«  it."  These  tcurriious 
jests,  which  yet  have  a  certain  chirarter  of  truth,  might  ba 
uiultiplied  intinilely  fniin  the  joumala  and  records  of  the 
time.  The  **  Mercnrius  PragmatiCus**  of  January,  1048, 
tells  ua,  **Then  Mr.  CmoiweTl,  to  show  that  this  was  no 
time  to  speak  sense  and  reason,  stood  up,  and  the  glow- 
worm glistening  in  his  beak,  he  began  to  spit  fire ;  and,  as 
the  devil  quoted  Scripture  against  our  Saviour,  so  did  he  ■ 
againat  his  sovereign,  and  told  the  House,  it  is  written, 
'Thou  shalt  not  suiter  a  hypocrite  to  live  ;*  and  what  ihen, 
I  pray  yon.  will  becDBia  u(^  himself  ?**  The  **  Parliauivnt 
Porter"  of  the  following  August  is  not  lass  complimeniary : 
**  Nothing  is  heard  now  among  the  brethren  but  triuui|ih 
and  funr,  singing  and  mirth,  for  their  happy  aoccesa  (thanks 
to  the  oevil  firat,  and  nest  to  Noll  Cromwell'a  noae)  against 
the  Scots,  whom  they  vaunt  to  have  beaten  to  dust  Mon- 
ro, oaa  of  the  best  aoldiara  in  ChriBtelldoa^  ia  ooniiig  on 
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Imagine,  then,  these  two  extraordinary  men, 
DOW  for  the  first  time  together,*  passing  along 
the  crowded  lobbies  of  that  most  famous  as- 
sembly— ^Hampden  greeting  his  friends  as  be 
piBsses,  stopping  now  and  then,  perhaps,  to  in- 
troduce his  country  kinsman  to  the  few  whose 
curiosity  had  mastered  the  first  emotion  in- 
spired by  the  singular  stranger,  but  pushing  di- 
rectly forward  towards  a  knot  of  active  and 
esger  faces  that  are  clustered  round  a  liule 
spot  near  the  bar  of  the  House,  on  the  right  of 
the  speaker's  chair,t  in  the  midst  of  which  stand 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  and  Pym. 
The  crowd  make  way  for  Hampden ;  the  cen- 
tral figures  of  that  group  receive  him  among 
them  with  deference  and  gladness  ;  he  introdu- 
ces bis  cousin  Cromwell ;  and,  among  the  great 
spirits  whom  that  little  spot  contains,  the  clown- 
ish figure,  the  awkward  gait,  the  slovenly  dress, 
pass  utterly  unheeded,  for,  in  his  first  few 
words,  they  have  discovered  the  fervour,  and, 
perhaps,  suspected  the  greatness,  of  this  acces- 
sion to  their  cause.  Pym  is  soon  seen  to  draw 
the  new  member  for  Huntingdon  aside,  and, 
with  a  forecast  of  his  favourite  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, initiates  him  into  the  case  against  \fain- 
waring  t 

Meanwhile,  let  a  passage  from  one  of  Dr. 
Soath*s  sermons  bint  to  us  what  may,  at  that  in- 
stant, have  occupied  the  more  vulgar  thoughts  of 
the  Royalist  portion  of  the  assembly.  "  Who." 
said  that  zealous  candidate  for  a  bishopric, 
♦•  who  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt,  hcfrgarly 
feUm9  as  Cromwell  first  entering  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  with  «  threadbare  torn  coat,  and  a 
greasy  hat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid 
for),  coQid  have  suspected  that,  in  the  course 
of  so  few  years,  he  should,  by  the  murder  of 
one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another,  as- 
cend the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  rubes, 
and  want  nothing  of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the 
changing  of  his  hat  into  a  crown t"  ••Odds 
^h.  Lory!"  exclaimed  the  laughing  Charles, 
when  he  heard  this  from  the  divine  who  had 
panegyrized  the  living  lord -protector,  ''Odds 
fish,  man !  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop. 
Put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  vacancy." 


with  a  powerful  army  to  give  Noll  another  field  fight :  he 
will  find  hard  play  here,  (or  theee  will  not  be  laughed  oat 
of  their  loyalty,  uur  frightened  oat  of  themielTea  with  the 
Waxing  of  hii  beacon  nuae.^  Nor.  m  the  *'  Mercuriut 
'  Blanctieua*' of  the  February  following  the  king**  execution, 
it  there  any  lack  of  characterivtie  forte ry  :  *'  Sure  Crom- 
well intende  to  »et  np  hi»  trade  of  brewing  ft<;ain,  fi»r  the 
other  day,  being  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
h»  ftrnkod  him  on  the  head,  and,  like  a  merciful  pnttector, 
■aid,  *  Sirrah,  what  trade  do  yon  like  best  T  Would  not  a 
thoemaker  be  a  good  trade  for  you,  or  a  brewer  ?  And  f(*r 
that  little  gentlewoman,  your  sister  (meaning  the  Lady 
Eliabeth),  if  she  will  be  ruled,  I  wiU  pnivide  her  a  hus- 
band ;  one  of  Colonel  Pride's  soqs,  or  one  of  my  own,  if 
either  of  them  like  her,  or  can  love  her.'  The  duke  told 
him  that,  '  being  a  king's  son,  he  hoped  the  Parliament 
would  allow  him  some  means  oat  of  his  father's  revenue  to 
,  maintain  him  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  put  him  an  appren- 
tice like  a  slave.'    Nat*  Al ly  makes  answer, '  Buy,  you 

mast  be  apprentice,  for  all  yoar  fatlier's  rev«:iiae  will  not 
make  half  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  he  hath  done  the  irng- 
dom ;'  and  so  JVoM  went  blowing  out.**  This  long  note 
Bay  be  closed  by  a  short  notice  from  the  *'  Annual  Regis- 
ter." where  an  old  lady  seU  down  her  recall«K;tions  of  Crom- 
well, and  sa)*s,  among  other  things,  that,  when  she  saw 
him,  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  nose  a  deep  r«-d. 

*  Ncithing  ia  surely  so  probaUe,  since  Cromwell  would 
moat  likely,  in  any  case,  have  come  up  id  town  with  Hamp- 
den, but,  considering  that  this  was  nis  first  session,  must 
■Imoet  of  necessity  have  avaUed  himself  of  the  present  in- 
nodaction  of  his  influential  cousin. 

1  See  Life  of  Pym,  p.  SIS.  t  IWd.,  p.  130. 


Oh,  glorious  time  for  the  Charch  !  Oh,  goldea 
age  for  the  profligate  and  the  sUve ! 

Not  so  the  days  before  us  now :  the  month 
of  June  has  come,  and  Pym  has  risen,  in  thia 
third  Parliament,  the  accuser  of  the  royal  chap- 
lain, Mainwaring.  The  various  asaertioDs  of 
manly  thought  and  elevated  courage  that  rang 
through  the  great  assembly  afie^"  that  memora- 
ble exposure  have  been  celebrated  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  work.  Mainwaring,  given  op  by 
Charles  and  by  Laud,  received  severe  judg- 
ment. Cromwell  sat  silently,  earnestly  watch- 
ing all,  and  patiently  waiting  all. 

The  House  reassembled,  smarting  with  the 
gross  events  of  the  recess.  A  debate  aixin  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  were  heard  the 
mild,  yet  potent  accenU  of  the  voice  of  Hamp- 
den, insinuating  deadly  objections  under  the 
notion  of  modest  doubts,  and,  almost  insensi- 
bly to  themselves,  influencing  in  his  behalf  the 
most  violent  of  his  opponents.  The  charm  of 
that  exquisite  orator  hangs  yet  over  the  House, 
when  it  is  suddenly  dispelled  by  a  harsh  and 
broken  voice  of  astonishing  fenrour,  whese  ua- 
tunable  but  piercing  tones  announce  to  the  Roy- 
alists a  foe  to  grapple  witK,  and  to  the  patriou 
a  strong  arm  of  help :  it  is  Cromwell.  Among 
other  things,  he  accuses  Dr.  Alabaster  of  hav- 
ing preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paul's  Cross , 
and  more,  that  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  ordered  him  to  do  it!  By 
this  same  bishop's  means,  he  adds,  thai  Main- 
waring, so  nobly  and  justly  punished  here  for 
his  sermons,  has  been  recently — recently,  wiUun 
a  months  prejferred  to  a  rich  kwinr.  If  tbeae  are 
steps  to  Church  preferments,  what  may  we  not 
expect  1* 

Cromwell  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  foUowed 
by  Sir  Robert  Philips,  a  veteran  in  d«>bale,  aod 
one  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the 
House,  whose  tone,  in  the  few  words  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  speaker,  bore  evidence  to  ttie 
striking  effect  which  the  new  member  had  cre- 
ated. Then  followed  the  singular  scene  which 
closed  in  the  adoption  of  Pym's  religious  vov 
— ^the  heaviest  blow  yet  aimed  at  the  Church 
of  Laud  ;  and  then,  the  diatolution. 

Alter  that  disastrous  termination  of  this  Par- 
liament, Cromwell  returned  to  Huntingdon,  but 
thenceforward  kept  himself  in  frequent  inier- 
course  with  Hampden  and  the  celebrated  St. 
John,  the  latter  of  whom  had  married  his  ua- 
cle*s  eldest  daughter.!  He  had  now  openly 
chosen  his  part  with  that  mighty  body  of  atd« 
and  resolute  men,  who  were  pledged  to  lie 
death  against  a  continuance  of  the  old.  the  vile, 
and  irresponsible  government  of  England ;  and, 
though  having  merely  set  his  hand  to  tlie  pluugh. 
every  idea  and  purpose  of  his  mind  seemed,  in 
that  very  iiisUnt,  to  have  stretched  lnrwarJ  to 
some  prospect  of  a  harvesb-time.  Hampden** 
vade  mecum  was  "  Davila*8  History  of  the  CivJ 
Wars  ;*'  Cromweirs  was  the  already  unceasing 
thought  oi  the  great  motives  that  might  be  in- 
fused into  mean  men  by  the  simple  u»e  of  uoe 
tremendous  passion,  in  whose  presence  pleas- 
ure should  avail  not,  and  suflfering  be  as  nttth- 
ing :  a  glorious  and  elevating  thought  of  all  iba 
possible  vices  and  foiliea  in  even  the  basest. 


*  See  ParL  Hist.,  vol.  viii..  p.  S69. 
t  Elizahelb,  daof  hter  of  Henry  CronwaQ,  Ena.,  of  Dp 
wood. 
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Ibe  ^weakest,  and  the  most  low-born,  which 
might  thus  be  entirely  overmastered  or  subdu- 
ed. I  n  other  words,  Hampden  studied  how  best 
to  manage  an  army;  Cromwell,  how  best  to 
raise  one. 

From  this  time  it  was  notorious  he  carried 
religious  exercises  to  an  infinitely  higher  pitch 
than    he  had  yet  attempted ;  and  now  it  was 
thai  Sir  Philip  Warwick  was  told  by  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Simcott,  of  the  splenetic  man  his  pa- 
tient was;  and  how  he  had  **phansyes  about 
the  cross  in  that  town  ;**  and  how  that  he,  the 
doctor,  had  been  "  called  up  to  him  at  midnight, 
and  such  unseasonable  hours,"  so  very  many 
times,  upon  a  **  strong  phansy,  which  made  him 
believe  he  was  then  dying."    No  doubt  the  good 
Br.  Simcott  knew  about  as  much  of  the  disease 
bis    patient  laboured  under  as  the  grave  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  himself.     The  thoughts  that 
shook  Oliver  Cromwell  then  were  far  beyond 
the   reaches  of  their  souls ;  it  is  possible,  nay, 
almost  certain,  that  they  were  even  '*  beyond 
the  reach"  of  the  thinker's  own ;  for  therein 
consists,  as  our  noblest  philosopher  has  in.  a 
single  line  defined  it,  the  whole  pain  of  hypo- 
chondriacal metaphysics.     Cromwell  had   al- 
ready projected  himself  too  far  into  the  future. 
And  the  process,  thus  commenced,  seems  to 
have  gone  regularly  on  during  the  brief  interval 
be  remained  in  Huntingdon.     Had  Shakspeare 
personally  undergone  the  precise  disease,  he 
could  not  more  finely  have  defined  it,  as  by  a 
prophetic  forecast,  in  Cromwell's  case,  than  by 
the  descnption  Polonius  gives  of  Hamlet's  suf- 
fering.    For  the  young  prince,  observes  that 
tue,  politic  specimen  of  the  Burleigh  school, 

FeU  iato  a  sadmrss ;  thence  into  «/«#( ; 
Theoc*  to  «  fPo/cA ;  thence  into  m  w*»knu$; 
Tbenoe  to  e  lightness  ; 

and  this  was  the  very  movement  of  hypochon- 
driacal disease  now  traced  in  Cromwell.  At 
one  time  plunged  in  sorrow;  now  still  more 
alarming  the  affectionate  solicitude  around  him 
by  refusing  support  that  nature  cried  for ;  then 
starting  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  with 
fits  of  painful  watching :  troubled  strangely  af- 
terward wiih  **phan8ies  about  the  cross"  of 
Huntingdon  ;  ahd  then,  afYer  an  interval,  sud 
denly  plunging  into  fantastic  shapes  of  mer- 
riment, that  showed  most  painful  and  danger- 
cms  of  all  :  thus  did  Cromwell,  according  lo  the 
traditions  and  records  of  the  time,  pass  the 
three  years  that  followed  his  return  to  Hunting- 
Aoo  from  the  Parliament  of  1628. 

At  last  (perhaps  moved  to  it  by  some  desire 
tn  teek  refuge  in  a  change  of  scene)  he  resolv- 
ed to  leave  that  town.  I  should  observe  that, 
•omedays  after  his  return  from  his  Parliament- 
ary duties,  he  had  been  appointed,  in  conjunc- 
tino  with  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  Beard,  and  one  Rob- 
ert Bernard,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  the 
Mv  charter  granted  about  that  time  to  the 
HooUogdon  corporation  ;  but  this  appointment, 
loade  with  a  probable  view  of  softening  the  as- 
P^ty  of  the  late  formidable  member  of  Par- 
liimeot,  had  grown  irksome  to  him  from  cir- 
^Qstances  recently  named,  and  his  discom- 
^  were  thought  to  have  been  increased  by 
^  neighbourhood  of  his  very  violent  Royalist 
i»ele,  Sir  Oliver,  whose  influence  had  already 
rendered  hopeless  his  re-election  for  Hunting- 
don. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
1631,  he  prevailed  with  that  uncle,  his  wife, 
and  his  mother,*  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
sale  of  certain  lands  and  tithes  of  the  family, 
out  of  which  his  small  patrimony  was  at  pres- 
ent derived.  By  this  sale  he  realized  £1800; 
and  having  stocked  a  little  farm  at  St.  Ives 
with  the  money,  he  at  once,  leaving  his  mother 
at  Huntingdon,  in  the  midst  of  old  associations 
too  dear  to  her  to  he  resigned,  removed  to  St. 
Ives  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Nearly  every  local  memorial  of  the  residence 
of  the  Crom wells  at  Huntingdon  has  perished. 
The  great  old  family  are  extinct ;  their  manor- 
houses  and  lands  have  passed  to  other  propri- 
etors ;  but,  though  no  trace  remains  to  tell  of 
the  old  knightly  ^rtunes  and  splendours  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  name,  the  memory 
of  the  self-raised  brewer  has  clung  fast  to  thie 
■oil — even  to  fragments  of  it — and  will  cflw 
there  immortally.  A  portion  of  land  near  Go£ 
manchester  is  still  called  Oliver  Cromwell** 
Swath  ;  and  two  acres  in  the  manor  of  Bramp- 
ton still  bear  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
Acres. 

In  the  care  of  the  St.  Ives  farm  he  now  not 
only  sought  employment  for  some  portion  of 
the  ill-subdued  energy  which  always  craved  in 
him  for  action,  but  also  put  to  the  proof  the 
value  of  those  thoughts  we  have  attributed  to 
him  after  the  disastrous  dissolution  of  1628, 
In  the  tenants  that  rented  from  him — in  the  la^ 


*  The  indastry  of  Mr.  Noble  furnithee  at  with  nn  nb- 
clract  of  the  conveyanre.  which  I  shall  give  (u  prahmhtw 
intoresiinf  to  the  reader),  preniisine  that  **the  reas«m  of 
Sir  Ohver  end  Mm.  Robert  Cnnnwell  joiuiaff  ia  the  deed  i% 
that  the  latter  had  a  amall  joiotare  out  of  it,  and  that,  with 
reference  to  the  foruier.  Sic  Henry  Croniwell  had  merely 
liven  or  devised  these  premises  to  his  son,  Rob.  Oli».,  tat 
Protector's  father,  fiir  a  \img  term  of  years,  aa  it  was  vaoal 
anciently."  The  followiuff  is  .Mr.  Noble*s  abstract  and  db* 
ernptiuu  of  the  pruporty  :  "On  the  7th  of  May,  IMl,  ha 
obtained  that  hiM  uncle,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  alias  Williama, 
of  Ramsf>y.  in  the  county  of  Hantinrdon.  knt.,  bis  mothaTt 
I  Eliz.  Wilhams,  alias  Crumweli,  of^  Huntingdon,  widow, 
should  jiiin  with  himaclf  and  his  wife  (who  are  described, 
Oliver  Wilhams,  alias  Cnimwell.  of  Huntinfplon.  Esq..  and 
Elizabeth,  his  now  wife),  to  convey  his  estates  in  and  near 
Huntinmlou,  and  at  Hartford,  to  Richard  Oakelev,  of  tba 
city  «if  Westuiin«ter,  in  the  county  of  .Middlesex,  Laq..  and 
Rich.  Owen,  als*»  of  the  couniy  of  Middlesex,  Esq  As  it 
may  be  very  acceptable  lo  many  nf  my  readers,  especially 
th4«e  of  Hantiuf  lion  and  its  vicinity,  I  will  ipve  the  parceb 
as  they  stand  iii  the  deed,  omitting  <mly  the  general  worda. 
All  the  cipital  mesAuu((e  railed  the  Augustine  Fryers,  aliaa 
Augustine  Friers,  within  the  boniugh  or  town  of  Huntinf- 
don,  and  the  messuages,  Ac,  belonging  to  it,  and  one  olnae, 
called  the  Dove- hnuse  cicne,  and  also  all  those  three  cot- 
tages or  teneinonta,  with  a  malt-house,  and  a  little  close,  bj 
ektimatioii  one  acre.  Iving  together  in  Huntingdon,  afuiv 
said,  theretofure  of  Edm.  G<Kidwyns ;  and  also  all  thosa 
seven  leas  of  (Kiature,  cinitainiiig  by  estimation  two  acrea. 
called  Toothill  Leas,  lying  in  Huntingdon;  and  also  all 
those  two  acres  and  three  roods  of  meadow,  lying  and  being 
m  Onuupton,  in  the  said  county  of  Huntingdtm,  in  a  meaf 
ow  there  f-alind  Portholuie  ;  and  also  uU  thotte  two  acres  of 
nieadow,  in  Uodinanchester.  in  the  said  county  of  Huntiag*- 
don;  all  the  above  premises  are  called  either  late,  or  now 
or  Ute,  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Eliz.  Cromwell,  widow  { 
and  all  other  the  lands  and  tcnemenU  of  the  said  Eliz.  Crma- 
well,  widow,  Oliv.  Cromwell,  Esq..  or  either  of  them,  ia 
Huntingdon,  Oodmanr.hester,  or  Brampton  aforesaid,  or  any 
of  them.  And  also  all  the  rectory  and  parsonage  of  Hart- 
ford, in  the  said  county,  and  the  tithes  buth  great  and  aoudl 
of  the  same,  with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  member*,  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  to  the  late  dissolved  priory  or  monaa* 
tery  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  Huntingdon  aforeaaid» 
heretofore  belonging  or  apperUiniiig,  aad  being  anme  tin* 
parcel  of  the  puseessions  thereof.  The  sum,**  Mr.  NobI* 
adds,  "that  these  estates  were  sold  for  was  only  jCI800j 
with  this  he  did  not  think  it  lieneath  him  to  stock  a  graiiaf 
farm  at  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  whither  ha  wait 
upon  leaving  tha  place  of  his  birth.** 
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bourers  that  took  service  under  him— he  soupht  I 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  his  after-trnop  of  Ironsides,  i 
He  achieved  an  influence  through  the  neiph-  | 
Dourhood  all  around  him,  unequalled  for  piety 
and  self-denying  virtue.    The  greater  part  of 
his  time,  even  apon  his  farm,  was  passed  in 
devotional  exercises,  and  expositions,  and  pray-  | 
er.    Who  prayi  best  will  work   best ;    who  ■ 
preaches  best  will  fight  best :  all  the  famous 
dortrines  of  bis  later  and  more  celebrated  years  ; 
were  tried  and  tested  on  the  little  farm  at  St.  ! 
Ives.     His  servants  were  taught  that,  however  \ 
inferior  to  the  lords  of  the  earth  they  might  he  j 
in  worldly  circumstances,  there  were  yet  claims  ! 
of  loftier  coDcrm  in  which  they  had  equal  share,  { 
and  in  the  right  understanding  of  which  their  ; 
humanity  might  exalt  itself  to  the  level  of  the  ; 
prondest.    He  did  not  drodjie  them  from  rising  I 
tOMtting  tun,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  beasts  i 
of  burden;  he  left  them  time,  at  intervals,  to  I 
ponder  on  the  momentous  fart  that  even  they  < 
had   immortal  souls     Before  stting  t(i  their 
field-work  in  the  morninir  they  knelt  down  with 
their  master  in  the  touching  cfpialiiy  f»f  prayer ; 
in  the  evening  they  shared  with  him  again  the 
comfort  and  exaltation  of  divine  precepts,  and 
were  taught  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  re-  ! 
ligion  that  is  practical,  and  tends  to  elevate,  ; 
Bot  to  depress,  the  soul. 

In  St.  Ives,  to  this  day,  significant  memori-  | 
ala  of  Cromwell   exist,  which   8trangr>ly  and  j 
deeply  connect  thoinsrlves,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  with  those  solemn  soencs.     A 
vast  number  of  swords  are  scattered  round  the 
Mighbourhood,  hearing  on  their  hilts  the  ini- 
tiab  O.  C.    They  have  descended  from   the 
ftrmers  and  labourers  of  the  tiroes  we  are  re- 
tracing, to  the  possession  of  their  present  own-  ' 
era;   for  in  I(>4I,  when  the  sky  foretold  the  . 
imminent  storm,  a  large  supply  of  swords  was  | 
aent  to  the  district  of  St.  Ives,  marked  with  i 
those  initials,  for  whidi.  some  few  numths  af-  ' 
ter,  the  sum  of  £100  was  voted  to  Cromwell,  j 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  ourlay  and  the  zeal. 
With  the  Bible  he  had  before  given  them  in  one  ] 
hand,  and  the  sword  he  then  ^ave  them  in  the 
other,  those  old  tenants  and  laliourers  of  St. 
Ives  afterward  formed  part  of  that  immortal 

Khalanx  which  was  never  known  to  yield  or  be 
eaten  in  battle.* 

Meanwhile  the  farm  itself  was  anything  hut 
proM(H;rous.     It  was  prohahly.  however,  the  last 
part   of  Cromwell's   euro,  and   therefore   the 
sneers  of  the  Royalist  biographers  and  histori-  j 
aus  on  this  point  fall  ha  miessly  enough.    '*  The  I 
long  prayers,"  writes    luint*,  '♦  which  he  said  ' 
to  \m  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  i 
afternoon,  consumed  hi^  oa'o  time  and  that  of  | 
bis  ploughmen  ;  and  he  reserved  no  leisure  for  ■ 
the  care"  of  his  tempora-  afHiirs/t    His  health,  | 

•  We  owe  thii  runoav  far!  rr8|>criia?  tho  •iwnnln  lo  Mr. 
Nob'c.  who  inridenlAily  nin  tions  the  diwuvfiv,  iii  wimo 
doiiM  »f  thi*ir  iiriein.  Mr.  N>hlr  trlls  um,  ii1m>.  that,  at  the 
time  be  wmie.a  IsTfe  tKirn  whirli  ('iMniwfll  huilt  Htill  wi*nt 
by  hio  nnnie,  bihI  that  the  Tannrr  who  ihin  rAnte<]  the  laiuli 
whir-h  h«>  orriipinl  markcil  hts  khrrp  with  the  idpiitual 
irmiN  whirh  OIiTer  nieil,  and  which  hare  upuii  them  the 
1tltpr«  O.  (;. 

t  The  inireiiioii*  Mr.  Tlfath  al«n  i^ivcs  hi»  aiiial  Brnrril 
^«niiiin  of  these  imideiitR,  in  Cmmwfira  IIi>tury.  **  Bat 
ikia  estate  St  II  lieraTiiiR.  he  l>er(Kik  himself  at  hst  ti>  a  farm, 
being  pucel  of  the  mvaJtyof  St.  Ive»,  where  he  intemled  to 
busl«iKl  ii,  bikI  try  wliat  dold  he  dune  by  eiwleavour.  sinre 
aothiiitr  {*•  yot)  sar(*ee<leJ  by  desic*  :  and  arrordinj^ly  ti)olc 
■ervaots,  and  bought  bim  all   utensils  and  matenals,  as 


more  than  his  temporal  aflfairs,  troubled  him  at 
this  time.  The  cold  and  damp  air  of  8t.  Ives 
never  thoroughly  agreed  with  him ;  aud  his  ap- 
pearance almost  every  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church  was  long  remembered  and  adverted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  after  his  fame 
had  directed  all  eyes  towards  bim,  and  made 
him  the  argument  of  every  tongue.  They  de- 
scribed him  walking  up  the  aisle  in  an  Ill-ar- 
ranged dress,  and  with  a  piece  of  red  flanne!* 
fastened  round  his  throat  to  protect  him  from 
the  frequent  inflammatiom  to  which  the  sharp 
cold  and  excessive  moiature  of  the  air  had  pain- 
fully exposed  him. 

Other  memories,  too,  Cromwell  left  behind 
him  among  the  people  of  .St.  Ives.  More  friend- 
ly to  the  true  religion  than  to  its  professed  inm- 
u>ters — in  whose  ct>mmunion  he  nevertheless 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  remaint'd — he 
was  reiiiemhered  as  the  friemi  of  tl>e  poor  or 
the  oppressed  in  (>onscience ;  as  a  man  of  won- 
derfully fervent  piety,  ever  lealons  to  pmnwte 
crood  works  and  to  reward  good  men.  One  of 
his  letters,  written  during  his  residence  at  St. 
Ives,  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  corroborates  in  all  respects  this  re- 
port of  his  character.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
"very  K  ;inge  friend  Mr  Storie,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Dogg  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  I^ondon.'' 
The  object  of  it  appears  to  have  been  to  secure 
the  continnance  of  '*  a  man  of  gondnesee.  and 
indnstrie,  and  ahilitie  every  way,"  iu  a  li»clnre- 
ship  which  Mr.  Storie  and  others  had  instituted 
in  St.  Ives.  Its  spirit  is  that  of  a  generous  and 
disinterested  earnestness,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  characteristic  touches. 

'*Mr  Sto rib,— Amongst  the  catak)gne  of 
those  good  workes  which  your  fellow-ciiycenea 
and  our  countriemen  have  donn,  this  will  not 
be  reckoned  for  the  least,  tbat  tbey  have  pro- 
vided for  the  feedinge  of  soules.  Build inire  of 
hospitals  provides  for  m(*n*s  hodyes  ;  to  huitd 
mate ri all  temples  is  indyed  a  worke  of  pietye ; 
butt  they  that  procure  spirituall  Piod,  they  that 
build  up  spirituall  temples,  ttiey  are  the  men 
trulye  charitable,  trulyc  pious.  Such  a  worko 
as  this  was  your  erectinge  the  lecture  in  our 

pUmghs,  rarts.  Ac, :  and  the  better  to  prosper  his  own  and 
his  men's  laN'nr.  tvrrj  muniinf;.  Iicfore  ihry  stirred  i>nt.  Ih* 
family  was  called  titfifether  Id  prayer,  at  whirh  rtetri  w.  wrr 
often,  they  cuulinned  st*  \ong,  that  it  wjs  nine  of  iftie  eiicl( 
in  tlie  mfiniiiig  hrfi>re  they  bi'Kan  iheir  wi.rk  :  whrrh  awk- 
ward  lNi(inninf  of  thnr  labii'ir  mvted  with  a  ver>  vorry  is- 
sue ;  fur  the  etfeet  of  tlntse  prayers  wah,  tkit  the  hiails  and 
ploughmen,  seriaor  the  real  nf  their  miiitter.  whirh  dir^rvrd 
with  the  prolitalilt  and  uiiait  cnainitfliuas  part  uT  th>'  <taj 
fur  tlieir  labour.  thiiii({ht  they  might  Iwrri  w  the  ••ilu-r  pirt 
fur  thrir  ple.tsure.  ami  iherefure  mniaioiily  they  vrrn*  to 
pliiuch  with  a  park  of  rsrds  in  their  pnckets,  ami  haiirr^ 
turned  up  two  or  three  furrows.  »ct  th>aneivra  d(«wii  to 
game  till  diniiar-liBbc.  when  they  returned  to  ih*.  ftr-rnnil 
part  of  their  devotidn.  aail  nieasurrd  out  a  p<n»\  pan  of  th« 
afii'rncKm  with  dinner,  and  a  repetition  of  sume  ia:irkr|-lee« 
ture  that  had  Ikwii  preached  the  day  t:elore.  And  that  lifr- 
tl(>  wurk  that  was  done  was  done  so  necliceatly  and  by 
halves,  ihiit  Rrarre  half  a  rrf»p  erer  reared  ilself  ojmii  h:a 
irriYniids,  so  that  Ite  waji  (after  fire  years  lime)  sbk  I  Cn  abaa* 
don  it,  and  get  a  friend  of  his  to'  be  the  tenant  fur  ike  ra 
mainder  of  bis  time.** 

•  •*  The  rUrrk  of  the  parinh  of  St.  l\es,  who  is  a  rerj"  in- 
tellicr^nt  old  man,  and  mxH'h  aiiperior  to  his  station  (har^nf 
li«en  bred  an  attorney),  told  uie,  that  he  had  heea  infunnea 
by  old  perains  who  knew  Mr.  4'n>mweli  wlieu  he  n-aitled  aS 
St.  Ivfs  that  be  nsiially  fretjuented  divine  servire  at  <>hiifrh, 
and  that  he  cenemllyrame  with  apiereof  red  flannel  rmnil 
his  neck,  as  he  was  subjert  to  an  inflammatioa  in  his  ihmat 
It  appears  by  Merrurins  Elenrticiis  that  OItvar*s  neck  waa 
awry :  surely  it  whs  a  disorder  incident  to  baiucs.'* — yobU^a 
Memotrt  of  the  Prottcterml  Houte. 
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^^xintrio.  in  the  which  you  placed  Dr.  Welles,  a 
'^^an  of  gnodnesse,  and  indiiatrie,  and  abilitie 
^very  way,  not  short  of  any  I  knowe  in  Eng- 
^nd ;  and  I  am  perswaded  that  siihenoe  his 
^oniinge,  the  liOrd  hy  him  hath  wrought  much 
^iid  amongst  us.  It  only  remains  now  that 
lie  whue  first  moved  you  to  this,  putt  you  for- 
ward to  the  continewance  thereof :  it  was  the 
1.iord.  and  therefore  to  him  lifl  we  up  our  harts 
that  he  Wduld  perfect  it.  And  surely,  Mr  Sto- 
ne, it  were  a  piteous  thinge  to  see  a  lecture 
fall  in  the  handes  of  ao  manie  able  and  godly 
men,  as  l.am  perswaded  the  founders  of  this 
are,  in  these  times  wherein  we  see  they  are 
suppressed  with  too  much  hast  and  violence 
by  the  enemies  of  God  his  truth  ;  far  be  it  that 
SMe  much  guilt  should  stickc  to  your  hands,  who 
lire  in  a  citye  so  renowned  for  the  clere  shi- 
ninge  light  of  the  Gospell.  You  knowp,  Mr. 
Storie,  to  veitkdrawe  the  pay  is  to  Ictt  fall  the.  Uc- 
iMre^for  ichoegoc/h  to  trarfare  at  his  utcn  cost  1  I 
besei-ch  you,  therefore,  in  the  bowells  of  Christ 
Jesus,  putt  it  forward,  and  Utt  the  gooti  man  hare 
ktM  pay.  The  soulcs  of  God  his  children  will 
ble»s  you  for  it ;  and  so  shall  I,  and  ever  rest 
yourluvinge  friend  in  the  Lord,  Olitkr  Crom- 
well. Coramende  my  harty  love,"  he  adds  in 
a  p«i6tscriptf  *'  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Beadley,  and 
my  other  good  friends.  I  would  have  written 
to  Mr.  Busse,  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him 
with  a  hmge  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not 
receive  an  answer  from  him  :  from  you  I  expect 
one  soe  so4m  as  conveniently  you  may.  Vale.'* 
This  letter  is  dated  '*  St.  Ives,  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1635;*'  and  in  the  following  year  he  left 
that  pldce  to  take  possession  of  a  pmperty  of 
s/iniii  little  value  in  and  near  Ely,  which  just 
then  fell  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  maternal  un- 
cle. Sir  Thomas  Steward.*  In  the  month  of 
June.  1636,  we  find  him  domiciled  at  the  glebe- 
boui^p.  near  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  in  the  city 
of  Ely.  HiH  property  here,  though  respectable 
in  amount,  was  not  very  considerable,  for  it 
consisted  less  of  any  extensive  freehold  or  in- 
dependent possession,  than  of  long  leases  and 
tithes  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter,  whom 
he  found,  however,  not  unwilling  to  accommo- 
date his  wishes,  and  so,  as  they  may  have  fan- 
cied, purchase  his  forbearance  or  esteem,  by 
renewing  the  greater  part  of  his  leases  for  one- 
and-twenty  years. t    They  appointed  him,  also, 

*  See  mmti,  p.  403. 

t  "After  a  residpnne  of  between  four  ami  five  yean  at 
lt.lvfi,  by  the  death  of  hit  maternal  ancle.  Sir  Tlio.  Slew- 
wd.  lu  the  beginninf  of  Jan..  1636-6,  without  issue,  he  lie- 
tamt  possrsaed  of  very  cunaidriabie  estnies  in  and  ni;jrEly. 
putiif  whieh  ctmsisted  of  a  lease  of  laud  nud  titlii's  boloiii?- 
nr  to  the  inrishet  rjf  Tnnity  and  St.  Marv.  in  E!y,  htld 
■idrrthe  dean  and  ch»pter  :  this  raused  hnn  Ut  se.it  him- 
MlfMQ  that  city.  He  resided  in  the  gjelie-huusc.  near  tu  . 
It  Mary >■  Churchyard,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Page,  the  pres-  ! 
railtMee:  lie  certainly  had  remuveif  to  Ely  mi  early  us  ^ 
'«m;.  in  that  year,  as  he  had  then  signed  an  acquiltum^e 
^XIO  fivea  by  the  Attorney-general  N«»y,  and  lecKivi-d  ! 
''f the eiecuturs of  Sir  Tho.  Steward.  He  was (hoiten,  Auf(. 
V  in  this  Tur,  a  trustee  in  Parsr»n*s  C^hantv,  t'liteiher  with 
^  riffht  re? erend  father  in  God,  Fra  lorJ-bishop  of  Ely, 
*^ill.  Fallar,  D.D.,  and  dean  of  Ely,  Anlb.  I'u^,  of  Ely, 
l*M..  and  Will.  Austin,  of  Ely,  yeoman  ;  and  by  the  cbar- 
*^Qf  iucorpiiration  granted  by  King  Uhurles  I.,  Jan.  16, 
MlS,iw  one  could  be  a  feoffee  unless  he  whs  artaaliy  an 
■ImImubI  of  that  city.  The  dean  and  chtfiter  of  Ely,  Oct. 
•^Uluwiog,  renewed  his  lease  for  91  yean  of  thn  tubes  of 
^  parishes  «>f  Trinity  and  St.  Mary  in  that  city.  The  de.nn 
*>d  chapter  nf  Elr.  Oct.  97,  t()37,  granted  U>  hnn,  j<*inily 
*iih  tkn  hishnp  of  that  see.  Will.  Manrh,  John  Gootlrn  ke, 
Asth.  Page,  E«|ra.,  Utury  Otxidricke,  and  others,  fenffeeh, 
Iktrna  Bamcd,  a  lease  of  Dcnrer's  Uult,  near  Sluntuey. 

Fff 


to  the  tnisteeihip  of  some  important  charities 
in  tbe  city. 

Here  it  was,  however — while  liTing,  as  he 
told  his  own  Parliament  in  16«'>4,  neither  in  any 
considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity^~> 
that  one  of  his  worst  hypochondriacal  distcm* 
pera  is  reported  to  have  seized  him.  It  waa 
natural  that  it  should  have  done  so,  eien  as 
on  those  melancholy  days  we  have  described, 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  he 
first  sat  in.  The  threatening  thunder  of  the 
impending  political  tempest  was  now  again 
heard  along  the  sky,  louder  and  more  immi- 
nent than  ever.  The  outrages  on  the  people — 
on  life,  on  liberty,  on  conscience,  on  all  that 
gave  life  value,  or  could  endear  it  even  tu  its 
native  land — those  horrible  outrages  which  had 
now  for  nearly  twelve  long  and  dreary  years 
been  endured,  without  an  apparent  prospeot  of 
redress,  were  at  last  approaching  their  fearfkil 
hour  of  consummation  and  retribution.  All 
this,  in  its  minute  detail,  luis  already  been  de- 
scribed,! and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Now, 
witli  the  sure  sense  of  what  such  eveuts  were 
swiftly  urging  on,  they  must  have  struck  with 
their  dee|)e&t  force  on  Cromwell.  Plis  most 
molancholy  and  distempered  stale  of  religious 
metaphysics  would  as  surely  descend  wHh 
them.  If  he  had  horrible  visions  of  the  slit  no- 
ses, and  earless  heads,  and  bloody  human  muti- 
lations going  on  in  the  pillories  of  Laud,  be 
sure  that  he  had  visions  too,  which  pressed  yet 
more  terribly  upon  him,  of  the  oceans  of  blood 
that  lay  between  these  days  and  the  days  of 
liberty,  and  that  were  nevertheless  to  be  passed, 
amid  the  singing  of  psalms  and  expoundings  o( 
prayer,  without  a  thotight  for  su fleering  or  sar^ 
row.  CromwelPs  most  intense  manifestations 
of  religion,  it  is  to  be  jovariably  oltscnred,  pre- 
ceded his  greatest  res4)Ives,  and  went  hand  in 
hand  with  his  greatest  deeds.  Vo  wonder, 
then,  they  pressed  fearfully  upon  him  in  these 
three  years  at  Ely.  No  wonder,  when  he  saw, 
as  he  described  it  in  after  years,t  thousands  of 
his  "  brethren  forsake  their  native  country  to 
seek  their  bread  from  strangers,  or  to  live  in 
howling  wildernesses,"  that  he  thought,  with 
flushed  cheek  and  agitated  heart,  of  those  no- 
ble u.ses  of  the  most  despised  life  he  had  taught 
to  his  tenants  and  labourers  at  his  little  farm 
at  St.  Ives,  of  the  better  and  braver  resource 
that  should  have  yet  remained  even  to  lowest 
and  most  oppressed  humanity. 

I  do  not  pause  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  idea 
of  Cromwell  himself  having  ever  eiitertain*!d 
the  notion  of  leaving  England  to  seek  a  safci 
home  in  America  is  utterly  incredible,  and  sup* 
ported  by  no  worthy  evidence,  j^lsewhere,  in 
these  lives,  it  has  been  refuted  ^    Such  was 

Dtirin:;:  the  fullnwing  year,  there  are  several  meniorandn'ni 
pri-ser>ed  res|iertiiiK  I'arsiin's  C'hArity,  in  which  his  na.'oe 
IS  nieiiiiuntrd  ;  and  Oi't.  '29  in  this  yuar,  he  receivird  fr-ini 
the  deuii  and  chapter  of  Ely  two  leases,  one  of  Mullioo'irt 
innnor.  the  other  of  Beele  rIoMes,  eoch  for  21  years.** — So- 
tilt^$  Memoirs  of  the  Protectorat  House 

*  '*  I  was  by  birth  a  genilentun.  living  neither  in  nny  con- 
siderable height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity.** — Words  spoksn  to 
his  Parliamrni,  Sept.  IS.  I6M. 

t  In  Lives  of  Elint  and  Pym. 

I  To  the  Pdrliainent  of  1651— in  dissolving  it. 

4  See  Life  «>f  Pyni.  The  reader  will  rectillect  the  inci- 
dent referred  to.  Yet  il  may  be  as  well  to  subjoin  it,  fur 
lovers  of  the  marvelloas.  *'  l<ord  Brooke,  Lord  Say  and 
Sele  and  bis  sons,  Pym,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
saoM  sentimenta,  were  about  to  raniuve  to  a  letileiuent  in 
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not  the  cast  of  his  mind  or  temper.  To  leave ;  gunn  a  f^ood  worke,  woald  perfect  it  to  the  daj 
Eogland,  where  everything  heaved  with  the ,  of  Christ.  Salute  all  my  good  frienda  in  that 
anticipation  of  tuck  a  future — when  the  name ;  Family  whereof  you  are  yett  a  member.  I  am 
of  Hampden  filled  all  mouths,  and  his  quiet  at-   much  bound  unto  them  for  theyr  love.    1 1 ' 


titude  of  immovable  resolution  during  the  great  the  Lord  for  them,  and  that  mv  Sewn  bf  tkiyr 
trialof  ship-money  had  made  grateful  all  hearts  procurement  t>  soe  well.  I^iCtt  him  have  your 
— when  the  harvest  of  what  had  been  sown  by  prayers,  your  Councell ;  lett  mee  have  them, 
suflering  approached  to  be  reaped  in  triumph  Salute  your  Husband  and  sister  from  mee.  He 
— nay.  when  the  very  corn  was  ripe  and  only  ;  is  not  a  man  of  his  word  ;  hee  promised  to  write 
waiting  for  the  glancing  sickle  !  The  bare  j  about  Mr.  Wrath  of  Epinge,  butt  as  yett  I  re- 
thought is  of  ridiculous  unlikelihood.  |  ccaved  noe  letters.    Putt  him  in  roinde  to  doe 

In  ThurIoe*s  State  Papers  is  preset  ved  a  let-  j  what  with  convenicncy  may  bee  doon  for  the 
ter  of  deep  interest  from  Cromwell  to  his  cous-  poore  cozen  I  did  soUicit  him  about.  Once 
in,  the  wife  of  Oliver  St.  John,  written  at  this  more  farewell ;  the  Lord  bee  with  you :  aoe 
period  from  Ely.  It  is  addressed  to  **  My  be-  prayeth  your  trulye  lovinge  Cozen,  Olivkz 
loved  Cozen  Mrs.  St.  John,  att  Sir  William !  Cromwell.  ...  My  wife's  service  and  love 
Masham  bis  house  called  Oates  in  Essex."  and  presented  to  all  her  friends." 
bears  the  date  of  "  Ely,  13th  of  October,  1638."  j  This  letter  has  been  strangely  remarked  upoo 
It  ■eemn  to  me  not  only  to  point  to  the  thought- 1  by  the  only  other  biographer  of  Cromwell,  who 
leea  past,  but  to  cherish  the  hope  of  the  great  quotes  it  thus :  "  It  expresses,"  says  Dr.  Rua- 
ind  thoughtful  future.  {  sell,  **  the  strong  feeling  of  remorse  and  aeU^ 

"Dure  Cozen, — I  thankfully  acknowledge  i  abasement  with  which  he  was  then  agitated, 
your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  mee  ,  Nor  were  his  views  of  the  future  more  cheer- 
upon  this  oportunitye.  Alas,  you  doc  too  high- .  ful  than  his  retrospect  of  the  past.  He  brooded 
lye  prize  my  lines  and  my  Companic.  I  may  |  over  the  evils  which  his  diseased  imagination 
bee  ashamed  to  owne  your  expressions,  con- 1  created,  and  saw  no  recovery  for  his  affairs, 
aideringe  how  unprofitable  I  am,  and  the  mcane  .  spiritual  or  temporal,  in  the  distant  perspective 
improvement  of  my  taUent.  Yett  to  honour  my  '.  which  opened  up  before  him."  No  recovery 
God  by  declaringe  what  hee  hath  done  for  my  '  for  his  affairs  spiritual !  Why,  the  purpoae  of 
Moule^  in  this  I  am  confident,  and  1  will  hee  soe.  the  letter  is  to  reflect  back  upon  hia  dear  cous- 
Trulye  then  this  I  Hnde,  that  hee  giveth  springes  j  in  some  portion  of  the  spiritual  light  that  bad 
in  a  drye  and  barren  wildernesse,  where  no  ttien  shope  in  so  graciously  upon  himself.  No 
water  is.  I  live  (you  know  where)  in  Mesheck, '  hope  for  his  temporal  affairs !  Why,  hia  body, 
which  they  say  signifies  ptolonginge;  in  Kedar,  he  tells  his  correspondent,  rests  in  hope ;  he  is 
which  aignifieth  blackncsse ;  yet  the  Lord  for-   looking  forward  with  gladness  to  some  neariy 


aaketh'mco  not.  Though  hee  doe  prolonge, 
jBIt  he  will  (I  trust)  bringe  mee  to  his  Taber- 
nacle, to  his  resting-place.    My  soule  is  with 


approaching  time  when  he  may  possibly  honoar 
his  God  "  either  by  doeing  or  aufferinge ;"  and 
in  the  very  next  sentence  to  that,  repeats  the 


the  congregation  of  the  first-borne,  my  body  restt .  idea  which  evidently  occupies  him  ao  as  almost 
HtAope;  and,i/ heere  I  may  honour  my  God  either  '  to  exclude  every  other,  of  *' putting  himself 
bu  dotinge  m  Muferinge,  I  thall  be  most  glad.  >  forth  in  the  cause  of  his  God."  The  tone  of 
Trulye  noe  poore  creture  hath  more  cause  to  \  the  letter  is  any  thing  but  despondent  or  cast 
\  kimsel/e  in  the  Cause  of  hi*  God  than  1. 1  down.     Even  its  reference  to  his  early  daya 

'    '       ~  of  dissolute  wildness  is  rather  made  with  a 

joyous  sense  of  a  blessed  change,  than  with  a 
still  exacting  or  self-accusatory  grudge.   When 


vuUforikl 
I  have  ha( 


have  had  plentiful!  wadges  beforehand ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earne  the  least  mite. 
The  Lord  accept  mee  in  his  Sonn,  and  give 

mee  to  walke  in  the  light,  and  give  us  to  walko  |  Cromwell  wrote  that  letter  he  was  rafher  think- 
in  the  light,  as  hee  is  in  the  light.  Hee  it  is  <  ing,  be  sure,  of  the  Parliament  that  roust  be 
that  inlighteneth  our  blacknesse,  our  darkncsse.  ;  summoned  soon,  and  the  place  he  was  likely 
/  diare  not  say  he  hydeth  hia  face  from  mee.  He  j  to  succeed  in  standing  for,  than  with  any  re- 
giveth  mee  to  see  light  in  this  light.  One  |  morseful  or  despondent  dread  of  either  tempo- 
beame  in  a  darke  place  hath  exceedinge  much  :  ral  or  spiritual  thing. 

refreshment  in  it;  blessed  bee  his  name  fur!  Before  pmceed  ing  to  that  great  subject  of  all 
shininge  upon  soe  dark  a  hart  as  mine.     You  '  his  present  thoughts,  a  slight  allusion  in  the 


knowe  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  bin.  O,  / 
lived  in,  and  loved  darknease^  and  hated  the  light ; 
J  toaa  a  chiefe — the  chiefe  of  Sinners.  This  is 
truCt  J  hated  Godlinesses  yett  God  had  mercy  on 
mee.  O  the  riches  of  liis  mercy  !  praise  him 
for  mee,  pray  for  mee,  that  hee,  whoe  hath  be 


letter  should  detain  us  briefly  with  his  domes- 
tic concerns.  His  son  Kichard  was  then  stay- 
ing at  Sir  William  Masliam's ;  and  truly  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  become  a  matter  of  aome 
moment  with  him  now,  to  clear  his  house, 
when  he  could,  of  a  few  of  its  numerous  little 


New:Engi;n^.  wi;r."tb.n™of"8aybrn..k..,n  honour  «7  !i""»«^7;  ^l*^  hjs  family  had  increased  around 
the  two  M>hi«  i«a«i«n,  hMl  already  \^a  g>m  i«.  a  township  "'"»•  On  the  2d  of  July,  1629,  a  sccond  daugh- 
inwhu-h  they  wen  eipaetad.  Eight  vamvit  with  einiRiauts  ter  had  been  christened  at  the  old  Huntingdon 
on  httird  were  ntOr  to  aaij  froni  Ike  Thame.,  wh.n  the    church  of  St.  John's.    She  was  called  Elixabeth. 

kiiiir,  by  an  order  <rf  eouocn,  forbade  their  d«|Nirture,  arid  ■     ^.       .  • ., ^ .  ,„.„  .  ^^^  ^^«.i  .•_       * 

cimip^iM  tha  iHtMdad  paMengera  fi  cime  on  Jhore.  fatally  a^Rr  his  molher,  and  Will  havc  mention  m  these 
forhiniaeif:  furanMiiif  thi«eiiaMen«arallaziehgandHamp- 1  pages  hcreaAer  as  the  favourite  daughter  of 

den.  aiMt  Cn.mwelJ,  with  all  hie  family,  had  actually  em-  CromWell  On  thc  8th  Of  January,  16;I2,  ft  bev. 
barked.    There  are  few  facta  in hiatory  which  have  to  much  I  l.  .^  „♦  o*    t..-»„   u^a  u^a.  k«»*;»^  ;.  •u-.  1 

the  appeara.«e  of  fatality  at  ihie.'*    I  have  ehown  the  worth-  1  ^*^^  "^  St.  Ives.  had  been  baptized  in  the  Sani6 

icMoeMi  of  the  authurity  on  which  this  etory  rests;  and  also,  |  church  of  Huntmgdon,  and  received  the  name 
if  It  depends  on  the  actual  nccorrrnoa  of  the  ships'  having  '  of  James,  after  that  of  his  matemal  grandfather : 

been  stuppMl  by  au  order  of  roancil,  the  intnols  ought  to  .  L,.  -^.^p  f..™  Ar^xm  nfiprwarri  hp  »nrM»ar«  «« 
liave  left  after  all,  for  the  embargo  waa  .|*edily  taken  off  i  ?"*  ^^!}^^  ^^^  ^  V     u  i?L       .f  "PP®*"  *• 

the  ships,  and  lAry  left  with  au  iStir  pMsoDgera.  (have  died,  and  to  have  been  iNined  there. 
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'  *Fhen«  in  February,  1637,  the  gentle  Mary,  so 
luindsome,  and  yet  so  like  her  father,  afterward 
'Wife  to  Earl  Faulconberg,  had  been  born  in 
£ly«  and  aobsequently,  as  with  the  rest,  bapti- 
sed in  Hantingdon.    Lastly,  Frances,  the  fourth 
mnd  'youngest  daughter,  swiflly  followed,  and 
^waa  baptised  on  the  6th  of  December,  163S,  at 
St.  Mai7*8  Church  in  Ely.  The  motive  for  send- 
ing all  these  children,  except  this  last  (when 
aome  accident  or  illness,  no  doubt,  intervened 
to  make  her  an  exception),  to  receive  baptism 
ID  Huntingdon,  must  have  been  a  kind  defer- 
eoce  to  the  wishes  of  their  grandmother  and  to 
her  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  place,  since  their 
lather  had  yet  had  no  open  quarrel  or  difference 
with  the  churchmen  of  St.  Ives  or  Ely.*"    This 
supposition  is  farther  borne  out  by  a  fact  which 
surprised  Mr.  Noble  in  the  course  of  his  research- 
es, that  the  children  of  her  daughters,  the  Wau- 
tons,  the  Disbrowes,  and  the  Sewsters,  were  also 
nearly  all  of  them  brought  for  baptism  to  the  same 
old  church  in  Huntingdon    She  was  equally  fond 
of,  and  interested  in  them  all.    It  increases  our 
admiration  for  that  true  aflectiun  which,  with 
all  its  weakness  and  with  all  its  strength,  char- 
acterixed  the  noble-hearted  mother  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

But  his  name  recalls  the  thoughts  with  which 
he  was  at  this  time  eagerly  watching  the  prog- 

*  Tlw  IbM  foiid  old  6lir«r  Cromwell,  Eiquire,  in  his  ter- 

liBcmlljr  aCaiJtd  qamrto  aboot  hm  ereal  prugeoitor,  i«  alwajm 

ftiuioua  to  exhibit  Cromwell,  with  a  ningular  weakness,  as 

<m  tB4>  beat  pi«aible  terms  to  the  last  moment  with  Charch 

awl  ftnsUiCTacj.    "  In  the  books  of  Record  of  a  Charitable 

luatilMiiun  in  Ely,**  he  oherrvee,  "the  memtiera  whereof 

are  stjlcil  Elr  FroffefS,  is  the  following  entrjr.  so  late  aa 

161 1  ( wheraor  the  Writer  has  been  permitted  to  take  a  Copy), 

hm  the*  b«iBf  an  active  member  of  the  l^ong  Parliamesl : 

*  IMI.    Cava  to  diver*  pour  people,  in  the  pretence  of  Mr. 

Arrhdeaeun  and  Mr.  Olirer  Cromwell,  £\6  H«.'  This  shows 

that  he  had  not  then  ceased  to  associate  with  the  clerify  of 

ttoe   Eatablishment.**     Indeed,   worthy  old   gpeutleman,   it 

pMvca  BnChiOf  of  the  sort,  but  is  merely  a  necessary  act  of 

daty  OB  the  part  of  Cromwell,  as  one  of^^tha  charitalile  troa- 

tacs  aa  aforeaaid.    What  would  Mr.  Cromwell  make  of  this 

aaacdma  tirfd  by  Mr.  Noble  ?     **  It  will  be  proper  to  observe, 

that  Oliver  was  probalily  neither  pleased  with  the  clergy, 

aor  the  naaaer  that  the  Cathedral  service  was  perfommd 

u  Ely :   for  in  Jan.,  1643-4,  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Will. 

Hitrh,  the  clargy-vicar,  to  destre  he  would  desist  using  the 

Aoir  aervice,  aa  auedifjiug  aiid  offensive ;  but  advised  him 

ta  eatarbize,  read,  and  expound  the  Snriptnrea,  and  have 

won  freqornt  preaching  than  had  been  usual ;  and  this,  for 

fear  the  soldiers  shonld  tumultuously  attempt  a  reforma- 

tND ;  subjoining,  that  he  must  answer  it  if  he  did  not  com' 

piy .  which  ha  not  ciionaing  to  do.  b(Kh  the  soldiers  and  the 

rthhle  bn^  into  the  Cathedral  durinc  divine  msrvire,  and 

Oliver  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Ilitch,  said,  '  I  am  a  man 

•flder  aathiirity.  and  am  commanded  to  dismiss  this  aascm- 

bly.'    Mr.  Hitch  made  a  pause  ;  when,  finding  that  Oliver, 

•ad  the  people  with  him,  proceeded  up  to  the  communiim 

tible.  he  began  to  discharge  the  oflBce  of  his  function  ;  at 

«hich  Cnjnwall  retamed  with  great  displeasure,  and  lay- 

i^f  hia  hand  ufton  his  sword,  in  a  passion,  Ind  the  clergyman 

Wave  off*  his  fooling,'  and  r^me  down  ;  and  then  drove  the 

vhsle  coogMation  from  the  Cathedral.**    **  There  is  also,** 

pmaes  old  Mr.  Cromwell,  furnishing  as  with  some  little 

wii  oianected  with  Cnmiweirs  resHMnce  In  Ely  that  may 

W  worth  iab^aing,  '*  a  Petition  at  Ely,  addresaed  to  Mat- 

tksw  Wren.  Iiiahiip  of  Ely,  by  the  inhabitanU  of  the  Isle  of 

Bjtia  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  stating  that  Aldreth 

««  a  treat  market  for  &t  cattle,  bat  that  it  had  been  dis- 

MMiaaad  in  consequence  o(  the  decay  of  Aldreth  brtdga, 

vkirii  ihwald  be  kept  ia  repair  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  as 

Md  of  the  manor  of  liaddenham.    The  ob)ect  of  this  Peti- 

b>a  Is  to  reqoeat  the  Bishop  to  lay  their  caae  before  tha 

*iH  far  ladreaa.    This  Patition  is  signed  by  Cromwell  and 

■uy  otheiB.     With  these  Recorda  ia  also  a  letter  of  Crom- 

**Ui,  of  which  tha  foUowing  is  a  copy ;  *  Mr.  Hand.— I 

*ski  not  bat  I  ahall  b«  aa  good  as  my  word  for  your  mooie. 

1 4(Mr  yoa  to  deliver  40«.  of  the  Town  mi mie  to  this  bearer, 

^nj  U*  tha  |4iiair.ke  for  Hanson's  Cure.    If  the  Gentlemen 

VNl  not  allow  it  at  tha  trma  of  aonrant,  keep  thia  boat,  and 

Iwili  payitoutof  myow'n  paraa.    Soa  I  rest,  yoor  lovainga 

fnni,  OLivsB  CaoHWSLL.*    Sept.  IS,  1638." 


ress  of  events  towards  the  now  inevitahle  Long 
Parliament.  And  now  an  occasion  arose, 
whereof  he  most  skilfully  availed  himself,  in 
furtherance  of  these  eager  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  other  noblemen  of 
the  day  had,  some  seven  or  eight  years  before, 
proposed  a  scheme  for  draining  the  extensive 
fens  which  in  those  days  coverml  some  millions 
of  acres  of  the  finest  plains  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and 
Lincoln.  The  good  work  had  now  advanced 
to  a  certain  extent— that  part  of  it,  in  fact, 
properly  called  the  Bedford  Levef,  and  contain- 
ing nearly  400.000  acres,  had  been  completed — 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  other 
aid  to  the  project,  and  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  crown,  offering  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
land  for  its  countenance,  assistance,  and  au- 
thority in  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

Up  to  this  point  all  had  gone  on  well :  the 
scheme  included  in  itself  unquestionably  a  large 
share  of  public  advantage,  and  its  chief  project- 
or was  a  nobleman  of  wide  and  deserved  pop- 
ularity ;  but,  from  the  instant  of  the  royal  in- 
terference, all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  conten- 
tions were  introduced.  A  parcel  of  court  com- 
missioners— officers  ever  hateful  in  that  day, 
and  with  reason,  to  the  wretched  and  oppressed 
commonalty  —  arrived  in  the  districts,  held 
courts  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  property,  decided  all  the 
questions  in  the  king's  favour  of  course,  and, 
it  is  even  said,  proposed  to  dispute  with  Lord 
Bedford  and  the  other  originators  of  the  under- 
taking their  retention  of  95,000  acres  of  the 
land  already  recovered,  in  compensation  of  the 
venture  they  had  undergone.*  Whether  the 
latter  allegations  are  true  or  false,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  occasion  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  king's  officers  as  an  admirable  one  for 
enriching  the  then  most  needy  Exchequer,  and 
that,  with  this  view,  several  acts  of  injustice 
were  threatened. 

The  common  people  began  to  murmur — to 
complain  loudly — to  clamour  for  justice — to 
threaten  in  their  turn.  Meetings  were  held ; 
and  at  one  of  them  a  powerful  auxiliary  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. From  that  instant  the  scheme  became 
thoroughly  hopeless.  With  such  desperate  de- 
termination he  followed  up  his  purpose — so  ac- 
tively traversed  the  district  and  inflamed  the 
people  everywhere — so  passionately  described 
the  greedy  claims  of  royalty,  the  gross  exac- 
tions of  the  commission,  nay,  the  very  ques- 
tionable character  of  the  improvement  itself, 
even  could  it  have  gone  on  unaccompanied  by 
incidents  of  tyranny — to  the  small  proprietors 
insisting  that  their  poor  claims  would  be  mere- 
ly scorned  in  the  new  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty reclaimed— to  the  labouring  peasants,  that 
all  the  profit  and  amusement  they  had  derived 
from  comnuming  in  those  extensive  wattes  were 
about  to  be  snatched  forever  from  them — tliat, 
before  his  almost  single  indlTidual  energy, 
king,  commissioners,  noblemen-projectors,  all 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  great  project, 
even  in  the  state  it  then  was,  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  matter  has  been  variously  described; 
but  in  the  account  just  given,  an  attempt  has 

*  Life  and  Timaa  of  Cromwell,  by  Thamaa  Cromwd], 
p.  08. 
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been  made  (o  rpconcile  the  discrepancies  that  •  si^ns,  have  made  a  ^ood  iiro^ess  therein,  with  ' 
have  appeared  in  other  descriptions  of  it.  It  expense  of  great  and  vast  sams  of  monej ;  but 
aeems  clear  to  me,  from  all  the  documents  '  by  reason  of  some  late  interruptions,  the  works 
that  afford  us  information,*'  that  the  scheme  :  there  made  have  fallen  into  decay :  be  it  there- 
had  proceeded,  entirely  unopposed  by  the  peo-  fore  enacted  and  ordained,  that  William,  now 
pie,  till,  on  the  completion  of  the  Bedford  Lev- .  Earl  of  Bedford,  6cc.,in  recompense  of  the  afbre- 
el,  the  name  and  interest  of  the  king  became  :  said  charge  and  adventure,  and  for  bearing  the 
involved  in  it ;  that  Cromwell  then  saw  the  ad- 1  charge  of  draining,  and  maintaining  the  works 
vantage  which  might  be  taken  of  the  popular   from  time  to  time,  shall  have  and  enjoy  tbs 


discontent  awakened  hy  the  latter  cinnimstance, 
and  availed  himself  of  it  accordingly  ;  that  when 
he  moved  in  it  first,  it  might  merely  have  been 


said  whole  95,000  acres."  Now  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  this  measure  in  the  House  was  no 
other  than   **  lieutenant-general   CromweU,'* 


with  a  view  to  support  and  protect  the  threat- 1  whose  name  aAerward  appears  as  a  commis- 
ened  rights  of  the  popular  nobleman  who  was  I  sioner  "  to  hear»  determine,  order,  adjudge,  and 
the  chief  projector,  but  that,  in  the  course  of  !  execute  all  such  things  as  are  prescribed  by 
his  opposition,  he  saw  an  irresistible  opportuni-  this  act."  Circumstances  had  changed  a  little ! 
ty  of  impressing  with  a  sense  of  his  influence  ;  It  was  not  undeserving  of  praise  in  Cromwell, 
not  only  large  masses  of  the  small  proprietors,  I  however,  to  seek  thus  to  repair*  the  temporary 
and  of  the  lower  orders  of  discontented  men  obstruction  he  had  offered  to  an  undertaking  of 
whose  riglits  and  pleasures  were  now  found  to  |  general  advantage,  and  in  his  former  opposition 
be  endangered  by  the  scheme,  but  also  of  ex- 1  to  which  he  had  supposed  himself  sanctioned  by 
hibiting  that  influence  to  the  country  at  large  the  consideration  of  higher  objects  and  efforts 
in  the  defeat  not  only  of  king  and  commission-  that  then  claimed  the  influence  such  opposition 
ers,  but  of  the  entire  scheme  itself;  and  that,   gave  him. 

before  this  temptation,  every  consideration  of  |  For  bis  influence  in  all  the  districts  around 
the  real  utility  and  the  many  bencflcial  tenden- ;  Huntinjirdon  and  Ely  was  now  indeed  supreme, 
cies  of  the  undertaking  involved,  vanished  al-  The  '*  Lord  of  the  Fens"  was  the  name  the 
together.  A  pure  motive  of  good  may  have  common  people  worshipped  himby.f  S«Niieot 
engaged  him  first,  but  it  was  certainly  a  mixed  j  the  Parliamentary  chiefs  congratulated  Hamp- 
motive  of  evil  and  good  that  shaped  his  ultimate  .  den  on  the  great  position  of  popularity  his  kins- 
course.  '  I  man  bad  achieved,  and  suggested  various  pla- 
Let  the  facts  which  I  shall  now  state  prove  !  ces  he  might  oWcr  himself  for  in  the  ensuing 
this,  if  farther  proof  is  wanted.  In  the  year  I  Parliament,  if,  as  was  then  generally  supposed, 
1649  the  Ix)ng  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  his  uncle's  influence  was  too  strong  for  his  suc- 
'*  draining  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,**  and  in  '  cess  in  Huntingdon.  He  is  indeed,  returned 
the  preamble  of  that  act  it  is  stated,  "  that  j  the  sagacious  Hampden,  an  active  man.  a  man 
whereas  the  said  great  level,  by  reason  of  fre-  *'to  sit  well  to  the  mark  ;*'  for  the  other  mat- 
quent  overflowings  of  the  rivers  .  .  .  has  been  |  ter,  he  and  bis  kinsman  had  already  takea 
of  small  and  uncertain  profit,  but  (if  drained)  [  council. 

may  be  improved  and  made  profitable,  and  of  ^  The  writs  appeared,  returnable  in  November, 
great  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  I  1640,  and  Cromwell  oflfered  himself  at  once  for 
the  particular  owners,  &c.  .  .  .  And  whereas  I  Cambridge.  He  was  encountered  by  a  formi- 
Francis,  late  Earl  of  Bedford,  did  undertake  the  i  dableopp'isition, headed  byJohnCleaveland.  the 
said  work,  and  had  95,000  acres,  parcel  of  the  ;  well-known  poet,  who  was  at  that  time  a  tutor 
said  great  level,  decreed  and  set  forth,  in  Octo-  of  St.  John's,  and  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ber,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  ]  ence,  all  of  which  he  levelled  in  every  possible 
late  King  Charles,  in  recompense  thereof;  and  way  against  Cromwell.  The  contest  was  ob- 
he  and  his  participants,  and  their  heirs  and  as- '  siinately  fierce,  and  ended  in  CromwelPa  return 
at  last,  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.    That 

*  Eren  Sir  P.  Warwick's  account,  thouprh  for  many  n>a-    vote,  exclaimed   Cleaveland  —  or  at  least   bis 

•ona  coloured  lo tii^  aiithori  pnrpjHie.ofrflni  no  vi..!^^^^         friends  affirm  he  exclaimed  this— •»  that  vote, 

traOicliiHi  to  It.  He  writea  :  "The  Earl  of  BpiJford,  and  «|.„»  „:^„i«  „«»«  ko»K  »..i»«<l  Kr^*k  r>u.,.,.k  »^A 
diTcraof  tba  principal  Rehtlemon.  wh..se  hah.tal.on.  con-  fl'^t  Smglc  VOtC.  hath  rUincd  both  Church  and 
fined  ttp(«  the  fens,  and  who,  in  the  heat  nf  summer,  saw    kingdom. 

vast  quantities uf  lamis  which  the  frenh  waters  overfloweii  in  j      Cfomwrll  remembered  the  disservice  in  after 

Um  winter,  he  drjr  and  green. or  drmin.ible-whethfirii  was  vnara  and  naid  it  hark  with  interpat  bv  mpana 
public  spirit  or  private  advanlase  which  le.l  thimi  thereunlc»,  -  J^"»  *""  P"'"  "  "^*^,  ^*^J^  IJllCresi  oy  meSHS 
a  stranger  cannot  determine— ihry  make  profHisiiinns  unto    of    hiS    major-gencrals    Of    thC     Protectorate. 

the  king  to  isxue  out  commis^idns  of  sewrrs  to  tirain  ih(»se  CicRveland  was  arrested  by  thoso  worthies  un* 
tt'c„'i.";Jr«:^?3t,«"X''th:;:?:;*r^^^^^^^  «'"  Haynes,and  sent  to  pri.an  in  Yarm^nih 

great  and  public  works  must  neiossaniy  ronrem  niiiititudes    I  Cannot  rcsibt  insertmg  here  the  reasons  which 

of  persons,  who  will  never  think  they  have  exact  jurtire  dcme  WerC  given  by  tbcm  for  thiS  Step,  flOm  the  State 
totheoi  for  that  an.all  pret«nce  of  ritfht  they  have  unto»>n.e  documents  of  the  time.  The  first  Was.  that  hs 
eomuons,  ati  the  cdmansaioiiero,  lot  ihcm  dii  what  ihey  can.     i-       i  •        .*         ,  •.     ■     ai.     u  ^       i> 

could  never  «iti.fy  such  a  b.Mi/.,f  m«n.    And  nov>  tfJ km^   l»ved  m  Utter  obscurity  m  the  house  of  a  Roy- 

it  Jtclartdthe  primcipai  undertaker  for  the  draining;  and  j  sllst,   very   fcW  pCrSOUS   in   tho   neighbourhood 

by  this  tine  the  vulgar  «re  grown  clamorous  aifaiimt  the^   knowing  that  there  was  SDch  a  man  resident 

Brat  popular  lords  and  undertakers,  irAo  kadjoimed  with  the  !  „^,,„„  .i.««,  i  iu«  ^^^r^^A  ...».   •!.«•  k*  «..-. ^-.j 

kimg  i^tht  sM».nd  undertaking,  though  they  had  much  bet-  \  among  them !  the  sccond  was,  that  he  ptiMTssed 

ter  pmvisiims  fur  them  th:iii  their  interest  was  erer  tieftire ;  •  great  abilities,  and  waS  able  tO  do  Ocmsiderable 
aad  the  roaimisvioners  must  by  multitudes  and  clamours  lie  ;  disSCrvice  ;  and  a  third  reaSOn  for  hlS  impris- 
withatuod  ;  and,  as  a  head  of  this  faction,  Mr.  Cnmiwell.in  •  ^„~,«„#  .«i!.«  •!««*  Ka  ««•..««  »/«<.<l  Ml^tkA.  •k....«4. 
the  year  1M».  at  Huntingdon,  appears,  which  made  his  ac-     Onmcnt  WaS,  that  he  V,  ore  gOod  ClothCS,  though, 

iivity  ao  well  known  to  his  friend  and  kinmnan,  Mr.  Hami>-    as  he  confessed,  he  bad  no  estate  but  XiO  per 

den,  that  he  gave  a  character  of  Cnimwell  of  being  an  active  j  -         -       

Krson,andonethatwi>uld  sit  well  at  the  mark.'*    See,  also,  ]      *  He  passed  another  act  for  the  earn*  parpoavoa  the  96l]| 
linden's  Britannia,  by  Gibson,  i.,  489, 4VU  ;  also  Dugdale,  '  of  May,  ISM,  dunng  bis  owa  Pniieeti«ate. 
p  4tiU.  '      t  Mercunus  Aulicus,  November  ft,  IS4S. 
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annum,  allowed  him  by  two  gentlemen,  and  £30 
by  the  peraon  in  whose  house  he  resided,  and 
'Whom  be  assisted  in  his  studies  !  He  would, 
it  is  said,  have  been  released,  had  he  possessed 
may  property  upon  which  the  commissioners 
could  have  fixed  an  assessment. 

Tet  Cleaveland  had  possibly  the  advantage 
mfter  all,  for  his  good  spirits  never  forsook  him, 
mod  there  was  light  enough  in  his  prison  to  ena- 
ble him  to  write  out  that  definition  of  a  protect- 
or* ivhich  not  uncharacteristically  illustrates, 
as  we  shall  find,  some  passages  in  Cromwell's 
history. 

•*  WhM'9  •  ProCMtorT    lfe*s  •  autely  (hiag, 
Xliat  apes  it  in  the  nonage  of  a  king. 
£U*a  a  btan  farthing,  itamped  with  a  crown, 
▲  traKW  actor,  CtfMr  m  a  clown ! 
JL  bladder  bluwn— with  nthera'  breath  paiTd  full— 
JVa<  tkt  PtnUut,  hmi  PtriUus'  BuU ! 
JEsnp*a  proud  An  raiPd  in  the  lJon*«  ikin, 
Jim  mtimord  Smtnt  limed  with  a  7>«vi7  within. 
JLa  acbo  whence  the  myal  MMind  doth  ctune, 
Hut  joat  M  a  barrel  head  aounds  like  a  drum. 
Fantaatir  ima^ e  of  the  rojal  head, 
7%tf  Bnwer's  with  the  Kmg's  arms  qnarttred. 
He  ia  a  eouatarfeited  piece,  that  ahowi 
Charles  hia  eSgiei  wiih  m  copper  note. 
In  fiD*.  he's  one  we  moat  PTu>ector  call, 
Froai  whom  the  King  of  kinga  protect  ui  all.** 

In  November,  1640 — that  month  never  to  be 
named  but  with  honour  by  the  well-informed 
student  of  English  history — this  *'  Caesar  in  a 
clown**  once  more  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  world-amazing  scenes  that  follow- 
ed np  to  the  time  when  Charles,  on  an  inauspi- 
cious day  of  wind  and  storm,  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  and  proclaimed  the  chief 


heard,  by  such  as  stand  in  the  adjoining  lob- 
by, not  the  confused  and  wrangling  noise  of 
a  various  debate,  but  the  single  continuous 
sound  of  one  ominous  voice,  interrupted  at  in- 
tervals, not  by  a  broken  cheer,  but  by  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  universal  sympathy.  Sud- 
denly a  stir  is  seen  outside,  the  crowd  grows 
light  with  uncovered  heads,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  great  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  dashes 
up  to  the  House  of  L(»rds. 

Ten  minutes  more  have  passed-^the  door  of 
the  Commons*  House  is  abruptly  thrown  wide 
open — and  forth  issues  Pym,  followed  by  up- 
ward of  tliree  hundred  representatives  of  the 
English  people,  in  that  day  the  first  men  of  the 
world  in  birth,  in  wealth,  in  talents.  Their 
great  leader  crosses  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  bar  is  in  an  instant  filled  with  that  immor- 
tal cniwd. 

What,  meanwhile,  was  the  suspense  lately 
endured  by  the  meaner  masses  outside,  to  the 
agitation  which  now  heaved  them  to  and  fro, 
like  the  sullen  waves  of  an  advancing  storm. 
But  the  interval  is  happily  shorter.  It  is  closed 
by  the  ap{>earance  of  Maxwell,  the  usher  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  whose  side  staggers 
Strafford  himself — s  prisoner!  The  storm 
which  had  threatened  fell  into  a  frightful  still- 
ness. They  make  ''  through  a  world  of  staring 
people,"  as  old  Baillie  the  Covenanter  wrote  to 
his  friends  in  Scotland,  towards  the  carriage  of 
the  Earl,  '*  all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him, 
before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land would  have  stood  discovered.'*    States- 


representatives  of  the  English  people  to  be  a  |  manship  had  achieved  its  master-stroke.  The 
parcel  of  rebels  and  robbers,  have  been  already  |  power  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  minister 
placed  before  the  reader  in  the  livesof  Pym,  of]  that  ever  ruled  a  nation— of  the  only  minister 
Hampden,  and  of  Strafford.  Such  incidental  i  of  genius  that  Charles  I.  possessed— lay  grov- 
points  only  remain  to  be  noticed  here  as  may  |  elling  in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  the  mean- 
serve  in  any  way  to  illustrate  the  character  of  ^  est  person  in  that  assembled  popula(^e. 


Oliver  Cromwell,  before  it  blazed  forth  all  over 
the  land  in  the  splendour  of  military  achieve- 


The  morning  of  the  11th  of  November,  1640, 
saw  anxious  crowds  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Westminster.  A  great  business 
was  afoot.  Crowds  of  members  poured  into 
the  House  from  all  quarters.  Some,  as  Hyde 
remarked,  were  observed  to  have  sad  and  mel 


An  act  worthy  of  the  lofty  praise  of  Milton. 
**  Thus,"  says  that  great  writer,  having  noticed 
the  high  birth  of  this  famous  assembly,  their 
singular  attainments,  and  their  astonishing  pub- 
lic virtue  in  having  for  tite  most  part  passed 
the  ordeal,  not  only  of  courtly  vengeance,  but 
of  courtly  temptation — *'  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
all  disadvantages  and  di8re8|)ects,  having  given 
proof  of  themselves  to  be  better  made  and  fra- 


aaeholy  faces ;  and  others,  as  if  flushed  by  a  med  by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice  of  vir- 
Hem  and  **  unnatural"  joy,  to  be  '*  marvellous  ,  tue  than  others,  under  the  holiest  precepts  and 
dated"  in  step  and  aspect.  Such  was,  indeed,  best  examples,  have  been  headstrong  and  prone 
the  natural  difl^erence  between  the  men  who  saw  \  to  vice  ;  and  having,  in  all  the  trials  of  a  finn, 
1  crisis  impending  that  would  overtax  their  i  ingrafted  honesty,  not  oftcner  buckled  in  the 
tkreogth,  and  the  greater  men,  who,  in  the  sure  \  conflict  than  given  every  opposition  the  foil ; 
twrors  of  the  future,  that  were  to  be  born  of'  this,  moreover,  was  added,  by  favour  from 
tke  miseries  of  the  past,  only  recognised  and  heaven,  as  an  ornament  and  happiness  to  their 
veleomed  the  stormy  yet  not  impassable  sea  j  virtue,  that  it  should  be  neither  obscure  in  the 
^ieh  rolled  between  slavery  and  freedom,  opinion  of  men,  nor  eclipsed  for  want  of  matter 
Other  thoughts,  deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  |  equal  to  illustrate  itself;  God  and  manconsent- 
jvking  there  even  unknown  to  himself,  may ,  ing,  in  joint  approbation,  to  choose  them  out,  as 


^ve  agiuted  Cromwell.  His  friends  said,  in 
*ftcr  years,  that  even  now  he  would  startle 
Ita  by  sudden  and  gratuitous  graspings  of  his 
i*ord,  and  by  fits  of  the  same  abrupt  and  im- 
Merate  laughter  which  were  noted  on  the 
^  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar. 

The  members  are  now  all  within  the  House, 
^  upon  the  crowd  outside  an  anxious  silence 
^  fiUlen,  such  as  anticipates  great  eventa. 
HoQr  passes  after  hour,  yet  the  door  of  the 
ia  still  locked,  and  within  may  be 


worthiest  above  others,  to  be  both  the  great  re- 
formers of  the  Church  and  the  restorers  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  did  they  deceive  that 
expectation,  which,  with  the  eyes  and  desires 
of  their  country,  was  fixed  upon  them  ;  for  no 
sooner  did  the  force  of  so  much  united  ex^el 
Icnce  meet  in  one  globe  of  brightness  and  effi 
cacy,  but,  encountering  the  dazsled  resistaooe 
of  tyranny,  they  gave  not  over,  thmgh  Ikeir  «i€- 
mies  were  strong  and  subtle^  tiU  they  kui  laid  her 
gropetting  upon  the  fatal  block:  with  one  atrokf 
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winninif  again  oar  lost  liberties  and  charters, 
whi>]i  oar  forefathers,  after  so  many  battles, 
could  scarce  maintain." 

In  that  true  master-stroke  Oliver  Cromwell 
bore  his  part  with  the  foremost  men  of  the  time. 
He  did  not  often  speak  in  the  House,  but  he 
was  full  of  action.  In  at  least  twenty  out  of 
the  forty  committees  that  were  appointed  with- 
in the  first  week  to  consider  of  various  griev- 
ances, we  find  his  name.  And  he  could  speak, 
too.  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  when  he 
spoke,  it  was  something  much  to  the  purpose. 

*"  The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice  of  him,*' 
writes  the  grave  and  trustworthy  Royalist,  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  **  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I 
Yainly  thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man, for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes.  I  came  into  the  House 
one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentle- 
man speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordina- 
rily apparelled ;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  coun- 
try tailor:  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very 
clean  ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar :  his  hat  was  without  a  hatband 
His  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side;  his  countenance  swoln  and 
reddish ;  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable ;  and 
his  eloquence  full  of  fervour — for  the  subject-mat- 
ter would  not  bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in 
behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's,  who  had 
dispersed  libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dan- 
cing, and  such  like  innocent  and  courtly  sports ; 
and  he  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  this 
man  by  the  council-table  unto  that  height,  that 
one  would  have  believed  the  very  government 
itself  had  been  in  great  danger  by  it.  I  sin- 
cerely profess  it  lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  council, /or  he  was  very  much 
ksarkened  unto.  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
gentleman,  whom,  out  of  no  ill-will  to  him,  I 
thus  describe,  by  multiplied  good  successes,  and 
by  real,  but  usurped  power  (having  had  a  better 
tailor,  and  more  converse  among  good  company), 
in  my  own  eye,  when  for  six  weeks  together  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  sergeant's  hands,  and 
daily  waited  at  Whitehall,  appear  of  a  great  and 
majestic  deportment^  and  comely  presence.  Of 
him,  therefore.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  that 
-verily  I  believe  he  was  extraordinarily  designed 
for  those  extraordinary  things  which  one  while 
roost  wickedly  and  facinorously  he  acted,  and 
at  another  so  successfully  and  greatly  per- 
formed.*'* 


*Wftrwick'i  Meinoira.  Lord  CIar«nt](ia,  in  bin  life,  hu 
iMallNil  •iinilar  f!ariiestn<>8S,  rudeiie««,  and  poasionair 
fcnwiroD  the  part  iif  Crumwell,  in  a  private  cunimittee  of 
tiM  llfKiae.  The  accriuDt,  however,  it  not  m>  credible  a> 
Warwick** — tliere  are  many  erron  id  it  which  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive— and'  ii  it  deeply  tingled  with  that 
vnnity  uud  groMi  efotitiii  which  cltarRcterited  iJlarendun 
ii«ii  leta  than  hit  wonderful  taleula  :  **  Mr.  Ilydr.**  the  pati- 
•gf  T*tuu^  "  was  ofleo  heard  to  mention  one  private  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  wa«  pat  accideuully  into  the  chair,  upon 
ftn  enclueure  which  had  been  made  of  rreat  waatet,  be- 
longing III  the  queen*!  roanoiv,  without  the  c«imient  of  the 
tenanti.  the  lienefit  whereof  had  been  given  by  the  queen 
to  ft  aervant  of  near  truii,  who  forthwith  told  the  lacd«  en- 
eloaeJ  to  the  Earl  <.f  Manehetter,  lonl-privy-aeal ;  who,  to- 
ferher  wrth  hit  ton  Mandevil,  were  now  m<«t  conc-enied  to 
BMiniain  the  enclosure ;  againtt  which,  at  well  a«  the  in- 
baliitaiitk  tif  other  nianora,  who  claimed  common  ia  thoae 
waatet,  at  the  quecn'i  tenanti  of  the  Mime,  made  loud  O'm- 
piwnta,  aa  a  great  oppreaaioo,  carried  upon  tb«m  with  a 


It  was  not  the  tailor,  good  Sir  PhDip,  who 
had  wrought  any  portion  of  this  change.  A 
great  man  had  achieved  greatness,  and  had 
fallen  into  its  state  with  the  ease  of  one  uho 
merely  assumes  his  natural  place  in  the  hamaa 
family.  The  genius  which  could  achieve  Crom- 
weirs  aims  included  in  itself  all  the  faculties, 
tempers,  and  tastes  which  they  might  require 
to  establish  or  assert  them.*  At  present,  in- 
deed, all  these  were  in  tomult  and  confusion. 
His  mind  was  as  yet  the  chaos  only,  from  whidi 
order  and  majesty  were  to  spring.  But  there, 
even  then  visible  to  penetrating,  minds,  their 
great  elements  lay  heaped,  massed,  crowded 
together. 

As  Hampden  left  the  House  on  the  day  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  witnessed  what  he  baa  descri- 
bed so  well.  Lord  Digby,  who  had  himself  ia 
that  Parliament  just  entered  public  life,  was 
seen  to  hurry  after  him,  **  Pray,  Mr.  Hampden,** 
he  asked,  overtaking  the  patriot  as  he  descend- 
ed the  stairs,  **  pray,  Mr.  Hampden,  who  is  that 
man — that  sloven  who  spoke  just  dow  !  for  I 
see  he  is  on  our  side,  by  his  speaking  so  warm- 
ly.** Hampden  answered,  io  ever-memorable 
language,  **  That  sloven  whom  you  see  beft»re 
you  hath  no  ornament  in  his  speech ;  that  sloven, 
I  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with 
the  king,  which  God  forbid ! — in  such  a  case. 
I  say,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  la 
England." 

Yet  the  "  breach  with  the  king"  was  approach- 
ing fast !  Strafford  had  expiated  on  the  scaf- 
fold his  mighty  guilt,  and  the  wretched  master 
who  had  deserted  him  was  now  on  all  sides 
himself  deserted. 

Ominous  questions  then  passed  between  meo, 
and  strangers  asked  of  each  other  what  was 

▼ery  high  hand,  and  attpported  by  pownr.  The  tummium 
tat  in  the  queen't  court ;  and  Oliver  CmaiwaU  beiag  uac  «t 
them,  appeared  much  concerned  to  coontvoanee  the  peU- 
tionera,  who  were  numerooa,  together  with  their  witacttee: 
the  Lord  Mandevil  being  likewiae  preaent  as  a  paitv,  aod  hf 
the  diredioq  of  the  oommittee.  aittiog  ootrereJ.  <^ic«wea 
(who  had  never  before  been  heard  to  apeak  in  the  HtMne 
of  Commont)  ordered  the  witneteea  and  petitieaeni  in  the 
method  of  the  proceeding,  and  aeroiKled  and  calarired  epra 
what  they  taid  with  great  peasion  ;  and  the  witaeaM  tad 
peraont  cimcemed,  who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of  people,  ia- 
terrnpied  the  council  and  witaeasea  on  the  other  tide  witk 
great  elamoor  when  they  aaid  aaything  that  did  not  pluatt 
them,  ail  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whoae  office  it  waa  to  ohbge  ana 
(tC  all  frirtt  to  keep  order)  wat  compelled  to  aae  «(mbc  thaip 
repnioft  and  tome  threat*  to  reduce  them  to  toch  a  tcaiicr 
that  the  boaineai  might  be  quietly  heard.  CrotDweJl,  la 
great  fnr^,  reprjached  the  chairman  for  being  partial.  u4 
that  he  diacountonanced  the  witneaaea  by  threateaiag  Ibm : 
thr  lAher  appealed  to  the  committee,  who  juatifiMl  lua^al>d 
declared  that  he  behaved  at  he  ought  to  do ;  which  wtan 
inflamed  him  who  waa  already  too  much  angry.  Whea. 
npno  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact,  or  the  mocaediiy  be- 
fore and  at  the  ench «ore,  the  L<wd  Maadevil  dretrad  to  bt 
beard,  and  with  great  modeaty  related  what  had  beea  doaa. 
or  explained  what  had  been  taid.  Mr.  CnMsweU  did  aarvtr 
and  reply  upon  him  with  ao  much  indecency  and  redcattt, 
and  in  language  ao  contrary  and  offeaaite.  that  every  aaa 
would  have  thonght,  that  aa  their  natures  aad  their  Ban- 
nera  were  as  opposite  as  it  i*  possible,  so  their  intrrHl 
c«>uld  never  have  been  the  saaM*.  Ia  the  end,  h*  whole 
carrisge  wat  so  tempettuout.  and  hit  behaviour  so  lasnfeai, 
that  the  chairman  found  himself  obliged  to  reprehead  kiai, 
aad  to  tell  him  if  he  pmceeded  in  the  same  maaner  k* 
wouM  preeendy  adjoura  the  oommittaa.  and  the  next  mera* 
ing  complain  to  the  House  of  him,  which  he  never  fwgats, 
anil  -nfA.  all  occatiooa  afterward  to  porsne  him  with  iJm  nt- 
moat  malice  and  reveage  to  hit  death.**  ' 

*  Even  Clarendon  hiaaself  spoke  thna  of  him  ia  after 
yean :  "  At  be  grew  into  place  aad  authfirity.  his  parts 
seemed  to  be  raised,  m»  if  he  hmi  comeemled  his  faeries  hU 
he  kmd  occMten  (e  mte  them  ;  aad  whea  he  was  to  art  ths 
part  of  a  great  omu,  he  did  it  withovt  any  mdteaacy,  Bt» 
withstanding  the  want  of  cutoM.** 
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likely  next  to  happen.  Sir  Philip  Wan^'irk. 
walking  with  Sir  Thomas  Chichcley  into  the 
House,  met  Cromwell  unexpectedly,  and,  una- 
ble to  resist  an  impulse  which  prompted  him 
mt  the  moment,  went  up  to  him  and  desired 
honestly  to  know  what  the  real  objects  of  his 
p^Ttj  were.  •«  I  can  tell  you,  sirs."  answered 
Croniwell,  abruptly,  as  he  passed  on,  **  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  would  not  have,  if  I  cannot  what 
I  ^etmU."^  The  words,  no  donbi,  in  truth  ex- 
pressed at  that  particular  time  the  condition  of 
the  8peaker*s  mind,  but  this  perhaps,  I  would 
add,  less  from  the  real  uncertainty  that  then 
prevailed  there  than  from  the  control  exerted 
over  it  by  men  of  wisdom  as  great  as  his  own, 
and  of  experience  more  enlarged  in  Parliaments, 
^whose  plans  were  of  a  different  cast,  and  had 
already  taken  shape  and  substance. 

Pym  and  Hampden,  I  firmly  believe,  had  it  in 
their  design  from  the  first  to  rest  contented  with 
a  strong  and  decided  limitation  of  the  monarch- 
ical gOYernment :  not  with  such  a  settlement 
as  that  of  1688,  but  with  one  wherein  the  pop- 
ular substance  should  have  had  place  no  less 
than  the  popular  form,  and  in  securing  which 
they  would  have  taken  care  to  recognise,  by 
something  better  than  a  quibble,  those  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  that  were  the 
soarce  of  all  to  be  attempted  and  the  object  of 
all  to  be  achieved,  at  once  the  means  and  the 
end  of  every  constitutional  settlement.     In  the 
life  of  Pym  I  have  accordingly  oflTered  some  rea- 
8O0  for  supposing  that  when  Charles  had  en- 
tered the  field  of  civil  war,  and  his  hopeless  in- 
sincerity left  any  ultimate  arrangement  with 
himself  almost  as  hopeless,  these  great  leaders 
cast  their  thoughts  towards  Charles  Louis,  the 
young  prince-elector  of  the  Palatinate — a  wan- 
derer from  his  kingdom  by  the  tyrannical  en- 
croachment of  Austria — the  elder  brother  of 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  next  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish erown  in  case  the  family  of  Charles  I  were 
set  aside.     I  afterward  found  that  the  conclu- 
sion I  then  arrived  at  had  been  anticipated  by 
one  of  Bishop  Warburton*8  most  acute  notes  on 
Clarendon. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  memoir,  howev- 
er. Lord  Nugent  has  intrusted  me  with  the  loan 
of  tome  valuable  family  papers,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, with  a  courteous  permission  to  make  all 
necessary  use  of  them.  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral letters  from  this  young  prince  to  his  moth- 
er—the sister  of  Charles  I.,  the  beautiful  and 
mhappy  Queen  of  Bohemia,  "  the  eclipse  and 
|k»ry  of  her  kind."*  Some  extracts  may  be 
vahiable  here,  and  will  not  be  thought  uniiiter- 
»tinf,  since  they  illustrate,  in  some  striking 
points,  the  character  and  events  of  the  time. 

The  prince  not  only  lived  with  his  uncle  at 
UMtime,  but,  acconling  to  Clarendon,  enjoyed 
^pension  from  him  of'*  twelve  thousand  pounds 
«erling  yearly."  This  pension  may  have  been 
Maiaally  due,  but  it  seems  certain,  from  some 
^  the  letters  which  I  shall  quote,  that  it  was 
ut  regularly  paid.  That  Charles  treated  his 
Bephew  with  extreme  kindness  is,  however,  in- 
Jitputahle ;  what  Henrietta's  conduct  towards 
him  may  have  been  admita,  perhaps,  of  some 
*Hibi.  From  Whitehall  "this  » I  of  May,  1641," 
^thos  writes  in  the  course  ofone  of  his  letters 
tothc  Queen  of  Bohemia  : 


*  Sir  Htnry  Wotton. 


I  •»  I  did  not  writte  to  y  Mac  by  the  last  post, 
not  knowing  whether  the  same  might  not  be 
'  stopped  as  the  former  was,  whereof  I  doubt 
i  but  by  this  y  M^  doth  know  the  occasion,  wch 
.uf^my  lA  of  Sirajford't  death  hath  putt  the  queent 
in  an  ill  humour.*  In  this  the  king  hath  shewed 
himselfe  a  good  master  &  a  good  Christian,  & 
att  last  a  good  king,  for  the  day  afore  he  should 
give  the  bowses  of  parlament  an  answer  con- 
cerning the  Bill  of  Attaindor  against  the  Earll 
of  Straflbrd,  the  bishops,  after  a  whole  daye*8 
I  debate,  had  much  to  doe  to  perswade  him  that 
he  might  give  way  unto  it  w^h  a  safe  conscience, 
because  the  judges  did  declare,  upon  the  voting 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  trea- 
son, though  the  king  could  not  be  satisfied  of  it 
in  his  conscience,  dc  that  w^hall  the  people  stood 
upon  it  w^h  such  violence,  that  he  would  have 
putt  himselfe  &  his  in  a  great  danger  by  deny- 
ing execution.  Therefore,  att  last,  the  king 
protested  att  the  councell  table,  that  if  his  per* 
sone  were  onely  in  danger,  he  would  gladly 
venture  it  to  save  lA  StraflTord's  life ;  butt  see- 
inge  his  wife,  children,  6l  all  his  kingdome  were 
concerned  in  it,  he  was  forced  to  give  way 
unto  it ;  w^h  he  did  not  expresse  without  teares. 
This  bearer  will  tell  y'  Ma*J^  the  circumstance 
of  my  L*'  of  Straflbrd'a  execution,  for  he  sayth 
he  was  close  by.  What  passed  since  in  par- 
lament,  y  Ma*'  will  understand  from  others ; 
tiiat  of  greatest  note  is,  that  w%  the  Bill  of 
my  IJ  of  StraflTord,  the  king  passed  another, 
that  the  parlament  should  not  be  adjourned 
nor  broken  w^hout  the  consent  of  the  two  bow- 
ses. Concerning  the  king*s  manifest,  my  frenda 
advise  me  to  stay  as  yet  some  few  dayes  w4i 
it  untill  the  Scotta  treaty  come  to  an  end,  butt 
they  assure  me  w^hall  that  it  shall  not  want  ap- 
plaute  in  the  howset.  The  king  intends  to  make  a 
posting  journey  for  Scottland,  as  he  doth  declare 
openly,  butt  tohether  it  will  hold,  God  knoweth,  sine$ 
resolutions  are  apt  to  he  changed  att  this  courts 

The  prince's  definition  of  a  good  master,  a 
good  Christian,  and  a  good  king,  is  scarcely  sat- 
isfactory. The  letter  oilers  some  proof,  how- 
ever, of  an  implied  intercourse  held  even  thus 
early  with  the  popular  leaders.  The  next  let- 
ter I  shall  quote  (dated  "  this  28th  of  July, 
1641**)  Htiil  farther  confirms  this,  and  presents 
some  characteristic  points  besides.  Its  open- 
ing sketch  of  the  widowed  I^y  Straflbrd  is  ex- 
tremely touching. 

*'  I  have  done  y^  Ma^  comaunds  to  my  Lady 
StraflTord,  who  did  expresse  a  great  deal  of  hum- 
blo  devotion  to  y  service,  dc  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  favour  you  did  her ;  She  hathpntmiM- 
ed  me  to  send  Mrs.  Kirch's  picture  inamdti  Is  jT 
Ma'v.  If  I  gett  it  soone  enough  I  will  aead  it 
by  this  bearer.  She  also  desired  me  to  make 
hir  humble  excuse  to  you,  that  she  doth  naiwrii$ 
to  y^  Ma^  because  this  great  aJJUictian  hath  made 
a  shaking  in  her  limbs,  soe  that  she  is  not  able  to 
rule  a  penn.  By  my  former  y  Ma**  hath  under- 
stood how  the  queen*s  journey  was  broken,  6l 
by  Cave  the  change  of  the  L**  Chamberiaine. 
It  was  a  thing  my  L*  of  Essex  did  not  att  all  sue 
for,  4*  vfofild  not  have  accepted  tt^  butt  that  he  saw 
the  king  vas  resolved  the  other  should  not  keepe  it, 
6l  that  if  he  had  refused  that  also,  after  soe 
many  other  things  w^h  were  pnt  upon  him,  the 

^  Thit  Mema  to  ditptiM  altofethar  uf  Bishop  Buraet't 
MMrtioB  of  the  qaMn*i  indiffoniiica  to  that  act. 
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world  might  have  thought  tlUt  ike  kiffh  hand  he 
emnied  in  parlament  vmm  not  soe  much  for  to  nuiin- 
Uine  the  liherties  of  the  subjects  as  out  of  a  spleene 
to  the  court.  He  [L'  Esaex]  hiith  done  what  y 
Mav  desired  in  y"  of  the  ^}  of  July  in  the  house 
of  peeres,  4-  by  Mr,  Hamhden  in  the  howse  of 
commons^  6l  is  alwayes  very  forward  in  any- 
thing that  concemes  y  Ma**  &  y".  There  hath 
offered  itselfe  an  oportonity  w«h  doth  discover 
how  much  y  Ma»y  is  bound  to  M'  Treasurer 
Vane,  w«h  you  may  see  if  you  compare  the  print- 
ed order  of  the  howse  of  commons  concerning 
the  manifest,  w4)  the  written  coppie  w«h  was 
sent  you,  for  in  that  is  left  out  the  Qubknc  of 
BoHBMu  by  Ma  cxpresse  order  to  Weckerlin, 
though  it  was  inserted  in  this  when  it  was  read 
pubKquely  hy  the  speaker  afure  the  king ;  Ma- ; 
dame,  I  could  not  indure  this  insolent,  ungrate- ! 
full.  &,  base  trick  of  his,  butt  have  enmplained  of 
it  to  some  of  the  howse  of  commons  4*  fny  L*  of  '■ 
Essex,  w<hout  naming  Vane,  but  onely  desiring  ■ 
them  to  question  the  printer,  &  then  it  will  be 
aeene  Arom  whence  it  came  ;  it  was  Vano  also 
that  pressed  me  most  almut  the  ceremonies  w*h 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  dc  I  doubt  not  butt  he  did 
as  much  w<h  the  king.  I  shall  know  to-day  or 
to-morrow  what  will  beoome  of  it.  Just  now 
my  L*  of  Essex  told  me  tkat  he  moved  it  in  the 
kowte  of  the  peeru,  &.  that  the  printer  is  to  come 
to-morrow  to  the  barre  to  answer  for  it.  Sr 
Henry  Vuie  pots  it  from  himselfe  upon  the 
king,  when  I  spoke  to  the  king  in  it  &  argued 
it  w«h  him,  as  that  it  did  not  att  all  ingage  him  . 
— that  it  was  only  an  honnour  wh  the  3  bow- 
ses intended  to  y  Ma^  :  he  said  nothing  else, 
butt  that  since  it  was  printed  it  could  not  be  al- ; 
tered.  S'  Tom  Beringhton  was  going  to  speake 
of  it  in  the  howse,  &  S'  Raph  Hopton,  butt  some 
other  businesse  that  came  betweenc  hindered 
it,  6l  afterwards  they  were  spoken  to  by  Vane 
A  I-d  Say  not  to  meddle  in  it,  butt  what  they 
have  done  since  I  doe  not  know." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  tone  and 
style  of  these  extracts,  that  the  writer  was . 
playing  a  double  game  at  this  moment  between  ; 
the  court  and  the  people*s  party.     It  is  observ- 
able as  much  in  his  hatred  to  old  Vane  and  the 
queen^sset  of  courtiers,  as  in  his  more  distinct 
assertions.     Another  letter   is   written  from 
"Nowmarket,  this  10th  of  March,  1642."  while 
staying  there  with  the  king,  after  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  five  members  (when  the  prince-  i 
elector,  it  will  be  rorollertcd,  accompanied  his  ! 
uncle  to  the  House)  had  led  to  tho  ill-fated 
flight  from  Ix>ndon.     This  letter  paints  a  mis-  ; 
erable  picture,  and  is  here  printed  entire.  I 

"Madame, — I  have  dono  what  y  Ma*'  did 
therein  comaund  me  towards  the  king,  who  ■ 
tooke  it  very  well,  &  sayd,  /  douht  not  butt  my  ' 
wife  4"  »»y  sister  uriU  be  very  good  f  rends.     As  for  . 
my  brother  Rupert's  implovment  in  the  Irish  ' 
warres,  the  king  is  enough  inclined  to  it,  bvtt  I 
hileeve  ths  varlament  will  imploy  none  there  butt 
those  that  they  may  be  sure  of.     I  shall  speake  w'h 
r/or  " 


shew  the  causes  of  theyr  feares  4t  jeskiastea, 
6l  againe  to  prcssc  the  king  to  pott  the  militia 
into  their  hands,  dc  to  come  nearer  unto  them, 
for  to  give  the  lessc  cause  of  feare,  dt  that  it 
would  make  a  clearer  understanding  betweene 
him  6l  his  people  ;  &  if  his  Ma<'  did  refuse  this, 
they  would  be  forced  to  publish  the  said  decla- 
ration, and  take  the  militia  into  their  hands  of 
themselves.  This  is  the  effect  of  it,  for  the 
thing  itselfe  hath  not  beene  suffered  to  he  print- 
ed, nor  any  coppies  to  be  taken  as  yett ;  bott 
now  I  doubt  not  butt  it  will  be  published,  because 
I  heare  the  king*s  answear  this  morning  cno- 
cerning  the  militia  was  a  plaine  deniall,  and 
concerning  his  coming  nearer  to  London,  that 
he  would  doe  it  when  the  parlament  would  give 
him  cause  for  it,  butt  would  not  farther  ez- 
plainc  himselfe  upon  this  last.  I  doubt  not  butt 
the  weeke  wee  shall  remouve  from  hence,  butt 
whither,  God  knowes  !  Some  say  to  Yorke,  oth- 
ers to  Norwich  (w^h  I  cannot  beJeeve),  others 
into  Scottland ;  ro  the  mean  tiDie  I  have  not 
fnonie,  dir  if  I  had  not  pawned  my  diamond  garUr 
{for  the  plate  was  pawned  already)  for  a  hundred 
pound,  1  could  not  have  got  monie  for  to  hate  j 


i  of  them  about  it,  either  for  him  or  hr.  Maurice. 
This  last  I  thinke  might  w^h  honnour  have  a  reg- 
iment under  Lesly,  butt  to  be  under  any  other 
odd  or  sencelesse  officer,  as  some  are  propo- 
sed,  I  shall  not  advise  it.  . . .  The  !>  Pembroke, 
Holland,  Dunsmow,  Seymor,  dc  8  of  the  howse 
of  commons,  have  presented  the  king  yesterday 
w*h  a  new  declaration  from  both  bowses   to 


this  journey,  for  the  comissioners  of  the  treas- 
ury could  give  me  none ;  butt  they  ^  somt  of 
the  hotcse  of  commons  have  assured  me  to  mauMt 
the  howse  for  some  present  supply  for  me.  Thus 
businesse  goe  heere,  6l  I  rest  y  Ma**  most  hum- 
ble and  obedient  sonn  and  servant, 

**  Chablbs  L.** 
Here  indeed  was  a  change,  sudden  as  it  was 
miserable,  yet  pursuing  in  the  order  of  a  natu- 
ral effect  a  miserable  cause  foregone.  For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  the 
people  bad  never  dared  to  call  their  property 
their  own  ;  scarcely  a  new  morning  ever  rose 
on  an  English  family  that  was  not  dreaded  as 
the  usher  of  some  new  oppression:  new  faces 
were  never  seen  in  town  or  village  that  did  not 
inspire  the  terror  of  some  new  exaction,  ir.  imp- 
port  of  the  ever-craving  and  ever-impoverished 
t^xchequer.  These  frightful  scenes  have  al- 
ready been  minutely  detailed  by  the  writer  ot 
these  pages.  And  what  is  the  unfailing  answer 
urged  by  the  apologists  of  the  court  ?  that  its 
wants  were  for  the  sute,  and  that  all  its  per- 
sonal expenses  were  singularly  moderate  and 
economical.  This  poor  answer  has  been  as 
often  refuted,  yet  scarcely  a  new  record  of  the 
time  is  opened  by  the  historical  inquirer  which 
does  not  make  the  refutation  even  mure  com- 
plete. A  most  striking  instance  of  this  has 
very  recently  appeared.  Several  interesting 
extracts  from  the  "Pell  Records''  have  beca 
made  public  by  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  Mr.  Devon,  in  the  shape  of 
'*  issues  of  the  Exchequer"  in  various  reigns. 
Nothing  could  more  vividly  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  several  courts — the  superstition  of  ooe, 
the  public  spirit  and  usefulness  of  another,  the 
brilliant  and  lavish  gaycty  of  a  third.  The  pub- 
lication was  unfortunately  discontinued  on  the 
eve  of  out  admission  to  the  Exchequer  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  tut  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  materials  collected  in  these  reigns  has  nev- 
ertheless bean  given  to  the  public  in  another 
form :  and  what  do  we  discover  in  those  of 
Charles  1. 1  Profusion  of  the  most  reckless 
sort  squandered  on  mere  personal  vanities. 
While  the  people  were  starviog — while  the 
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terrors  of  Ute  Spanish  Inquisition  were  more 
tban  realir-ed  by  the  obnebal  fobcbd  loan  in- 
quisitors, Jet  the  reader  observe  the  entries, 
flaring  a  short  eighteen  months  of  the  time. 
made  for  the  purchase  of  jewelry  alone,  and 
"wonder,  if  he  can,  at  the  retribution  which  foK 
lowed. 

••  On  the  35th  of  March,  1626,  there  Is  an  or- 
der to  pay  Sir  John  Eyre  £2000,  '  the  price  of 
s  diamond  of  the  weight  of  twelve  carrates," 
given  by  his  late  majesty  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador.   On  the  17th  of  April,  to  John  Aston, 
bis  majesty's  goldsmith,  S\  10,  in  part  of  £9063, 
U.  Ad,  [on  the  26th  of  July,  1628.  this  debt 
kad  iocieased,  or  another  been  incurred,  to  the 
amount  of  £6866  16«.  O^d.},  for  gold  and  silver 
jilate  bought  for  his  majesty's  use,  and  for 
chains  of  gold,  medals,  and  other  things  given 
to  ambassadors.    On  the  19th  of  May,  £200  to 
tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  *  for  a  chain  of  gold 
provided  by  his  majesty's  direction,  and  sent 
by  bis  majesty  as  a  present  to  a  Dutch  captain.' 
On  the  26th  of  May,  to  *  the  Lady  Theodocia 
Dudley,  wife  to  Edward  lord  Dudley,  £500,  in 
part  of  £1700,  d^e  unto  her  f(»r  a  rich  diamond, 
aobl  and  delivered  for  his  majesty's  use.'    On 
the  3d  of  June,  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Moreton, 
widow  of  Sir  Albert  Moreton,  *  the  sum  of  £800, 
io  part  of  £2000,  in  full  satisfaction  of  and  for  a 
fair  dianoond  ring,  bought  by  his  majesty  of  her, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  ambassador  lately  em- 
ployed from  tbe  King  of  Sweden ;  as  also  the 
sum  of  £400,  in  full  satisfaction  of  and  for  a 
lair  jewel,  set  with  many  diamonds,  bought  of 
her,  and  bestowed  upon  the  ambassador  lately 
empkiyed  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.' 
Oo  the  20tb  of  September,  *  to  Sir  Maurice  Ab- 
bott, £8000,  in  part  of  £4000,  in  Aill  payment 
and  satisfaction  of  the  sum  of  £8000,  due  to 
him  for  a  diamond  cut  in  fassets,  and  set  in  a 
eoUett,*  for  his  majesty's  use ;  the  remaining 
£4000  '  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  of  the  sec- 
ond payment  of  the  portion  of  his  majesty's 
Nearest  consort.'    On  the  29th  of  December,  to 
Henry  Garway,  Esq.,  £2000,  for  *one  large, 
thick  table  diamond,  set  in  a  collett  of  gold, 
vhich  he  sold  and  delivered  to  his  majesty.' 
On  the  16th  of  January,  to  the  Eari  of  Pem- 
broke, late  lord-chamberiain,  £6400,  in  full  of 
£8400,  *  for  sundry  jewels,  disposed  of  by  him 
for  his  majesty's  service,  according  to  such  di- 
rections as  he  hath  received  from  liis  majesty.' 
Ob  the  12th  of  June,  1627,  to  Robert  Hooke, 
foMsmith,  £900,  *  for  a  garter  and  two  Georges, 
vbieb  hit  majesty  hath  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
OniDge.*    On  the  28tb  of  August,  to  Charles 
Herbert  £1000,  *for  a  fair  George,  set  full  of 
iiamonda,  lately  sold  unto  his  majesty.'    On 
Ue  third  of  September,  to  Sir  Maurice  Abbott, 
i4000,  io  further  payment  of  the  £8000  due  for 
tbe  diamond  cat  in  fassets,  and  set  in  a  collett, 
kefore  mentioned  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
I       Wr  £2000  in  full  payment.     On  the  6th  of  Oc- 
i       Uiber, to  Philip  Jacobson,  £300,  *  for  a  diamond 
katbiDd,  bought  of  him  by  his  majesty ;'  and  a 
firrther  sum  of  £100,  in  full  of  £2100,  for  a  jew- 
ci,  bought  of  him  by  his  mcgesty,  the  same  be- 
iV  >  picture  case  of  gold,  set  with  seven  great 
iod  fiwrteen  small  diamonds,  cut  in  fassets ;' 
lad  on  the  same  day,  to  Edward  Sewster, 
foMsmitb,  £1500,  being  *  the  price  of  a  ring, 
vilh  a  fair  table  diamond,'  *  which  his  nuget^ 
Oea 


did  bestow  upon  his  majesty's  dear  consort 
Queen  Mary's  bishop ;'  and  to  Philip  Jacobson, 
jeweller,  £3480,  '  due  unto  him  for  jewels,  by 
him  delivered  for  his  late  majesty's  service,  and 
for  a  George  set  with  diamonds,  and  for  a  dia- 
mond set  io  a  ring  of  gold,  likewise  delivered 
for  his  said  late  majesty's  service,  and  for  one 
great  jewel  bought  of  him  by  his  majesty.* 
And  on  the  27th  of  October,  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  £400,  in  part  of  £2000,  residue  of 
the  sum  of  £10,000,  in  full  satisfaction  of  a 
ring,  bought  by  his  majesty  of  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, and  of  other  jewels,  bought  of  PhiliKJa- 
cobson,  jeweller,  and  a  jewel,  bought  of  William 
Rogers,  goldsmith,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  £10,400.'  The  following  eotir, 
though  of  a  later  date,  has  reference  to  jewwa 
bought  during  this  period :  *  By  order,  let  of 
July,  1628,  to  Henry  EUowes,  £1300,  for  a 
bracelet  which  his  majesty  bought  of  him,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  dearest  consort  the  queen, 
for  a  new-year's  gif^,  at  Xmas,  1626.'  "* 
The  imagination  of  the  poet  was  not  a  fietion ! 

"  Ay,  then  th^y  are, 
Nobles  «nd  sons  of  nobln,  pstenteei,' 


MunopolliU.  aud  stewards  of  this  poor  farm, 
On  whose  lean  sheep  ait  the  prophetic  crows. 
Here  it  the  p9mp  tMmi  tirifa  f Ac  hmuele$$  orpkan^ 


Here  is  the  oride  that  tndks  the  deeoimte  hearL 
TSese  are  the  lihes  glorious  as  Solonon, 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spia— aaless 
It  be  the  webs  they  catch  poor  ro^es  withaL 
Here  w  the  surfeit  which  I*  them  who  emm 
The  niggard  wages  of  the  fwtfc,  scares  iMffft 
The  tithe  that  wtll  supooH  them  tiU  thsf  erwm9 
Back  to  its  eoldf  hardbossm.    Here  is  MalUl 
Foilow'd  by  grim  disease,  glory  by  shame, 
Waste  by  lean  famine,  wealth  by  aqualid  want. 
And  England's  sin  by  England's  jnmishment. 

The  punishment  fbllowed  hard  indeed.  Oar 
next  extract  from  these  letteni  exhibits  the 
writer's  royal  uncle  not  only  a  begj^ar,  but  a 
prisoner.  I  print  the  letters  out  of  their  order 
in  time,  because  it  is  of  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  connexion  I  believe  to  have  been  once 
meditated  by  the  popular  leaders  with  this  young 
prince,  to  complete  the  view  which  is  presented 
of  him  in  these  valuable  and  very  inierestiog 
documents. 

But  first  let  the  reader  observe  this  paaaage 
from  Clarendon.  It  refers  to  the  latter  pert  of 
the  year  1643.  ♦♦The  arrival  of  the  prince- 
elector  at  London."  says  the  noble  historian, 
*♦  was  now  no  less  the  discourse  of  all  tongues 
than  the  death  of  Mr.  Pym.  He  had  been  in 
England  before  the  troubles,  and  received  and 
cherished  by  the  king  with  great  demonstration 
of  grace  and  kindness,  and  supplied  with  a  pen- 
i)ion  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  yearly. 
When  the  king  left  London,  he  attended  hie 
majesty  to  York,  and  resided  there  with  him 
lill  the  differences  grew  so  high  that  his  migeetgr 
found  it  necessary  to  resolve  to  raise  an  army 
for  his  defence.  Then,  on  a  sudden,  without 
giving  the  king  many  days'  notice  of  his  reso- 
lution, that  prince-elector  left  the  court ;  and  taking 
the  opportunity  of  an  ordinary  vessel,  embarked 
liimself  for  Holland,  to  the  wonder  of  all  mtn, 
who  thought  it  an  unseasonable  declaration  of 
bis  fear  at  least  of  the  Pariiament,  and  his  de- 
sire of  being  well  esteemed  by  them,  when  it  was 
evident  they  esteemcJ  not  the  king  as  they 
should.  And  this  was  the  more  spoken  of, 
when  it  was  afterward  known  that  the  PaiUa- 
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MYer  hare  disobliged  me  (to  whom  I  have  some 
relation)  for  my  maintenance,  than  to  France, 
or  mny  others  that  have  wronged  me/' 

Finally,  in  a  letter  written  within  a  month  of 
his  uncle's  eiecution,  and  when  that  terrible 
coarse  of  policy  was  well  known  to  have  been 
decided  on,  this  prince  writes  to  his  mother, 
the  sister  of  Charles  I.,  in  this  cold,  unfeeling 
strain  :  **  You  did  not  faile  in  your  judgement 
of  the  treaty  w*h  the  king,  though  I  beleeve  y 
Ma^  nor  noebody  else  could  have  imagined  the 
issae  thereof  altogether  soe  ill,  as  there  is  suf- 
fictent  cause  to  feare  it  will  proovc.     Many  that 
were  well  wishers  to  it  did  ever  apprehend  Mo/ 
the   king^M  too  long  kuabandinp  his  coneestions, 
ond  iooMe  of  oporhinitu,  would  produce  those  e/rcts 
Ikai  oTt /Mowed,  &  God  knowos  where  they  will  | 
end.  for  w«»»  Ihiise  that  have  had  or  have  still 
the  manadging  of  those  great  affJiires  are  to  an- ) 
swear ;  others  that  are  butt  remcKcly  concern-  j 
ed  in  the  effects  thereof,  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  \ 
doe  not  intermeddle ;  neither  is  it  in  their  power 
to  mwid  anj  thing ;  For  it  hath  been  seen  in  , 
all  governments  that  strength  will  still  prevaiUy  • 
k  U  ^ght  or  wrong.*' 

And  so  our  candidate-king  waited  quietly  by  ' 
till  the  execution  of  his  uncle,  and  then  lie  found 
that  other  objecu  were  entertained  by  its  pro-  \ 
Bioters,  which  could  fairly  dispense  at  last  with  | 
his  presence  ahogether.  Certainly  Cromwell  ■ 
had  better  claims  than  Charles  J^uis  !  I 

That  extraordinary  man — to  resume  the  his- 1 
tory  of  his  fortunes — has  spoken  little  in  the  I 
House  of  late,  but  since  the  death  of  Strafford  | 
be  has  even  increased  in  fervid  activity.    The  | 
remonstrance  is  now  on  foot  in  the  House  of 
Coramons,  and  he  is  one  of  its  most  ardent  pro- 
motera ;  for  with  every  act  of  policy  that  had 
in  view  the  separation  of  the  moderate  from  the 
decided  party,  his  excitement  and  zeal  increas- 
ed.    And,  even  thus  early  in  his  public  career, ; 
«re  can  observe  that  affectation  of  indifference 
to  objects  on  which  he  had  set  his  soul,  which  ; 
he  eofiverted  in  after  life  into  one  great  means  : 
of  achieving  them.  i 

Thus   Clarendon,  speaking  of  the   rcmon- ; 
strance.  tells  us,  **  They  [the  leading  men  in  the 
Hoaae  of  Commons]  promised  themselves  they 
•bould  easily  carry  it :  so  that  the  day  it  was 
to  be  rpsamed,  they  entertained  the  House  all 
the  morning  with  other  debates,  and  towards 
tioc*n  called  for  the  remonstrance ;  and  it  being 
urged  by  some  that  it  was  too  late  to  enter 
upon   it,  with  much  difficulty  they  consented ; 
that  it  should  be  entered  upon  next  morning  at ' 
Bine  of  the  clock  ;  and  every  clause  should  be 
debated ;  for  they  would  not  have  the  House . 
reaolved  into  a  committee,  wliirh  they  believed 
would  spend  too  much  time.     Oliver  Cromwell , 
asked  the  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  not  have  ' 
H  pat  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  deter- 
mined it.    He  answered,  there  would  not  have 
been  time  enough,  for  sure  it  would  take  some 
debate.     The  other  replied,  A  very  sorry  one  : 
they  Bopposing,  by  the  computation  they  had 
made,  that  very  few  would  oppose  it.    But  he 
quickly  found  he  was  mistaken." 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  Cromwell 
could  have  believed  this,  even  if  he  said  it,  since 
Booe  knew  better  than  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
himself,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  re- 
I  was  to  act  as  a  toochstooe  of  par- 


ties  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through* 
out  the  nation.  Clarendon's  addition  to  the 
story,  also,  is  utterly  incredible,  unless  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  another  evidence  of  Cromwell's  wily 
deceit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  that  light, 
seeing  so  little  motive  for  it.  For  the  debate 
having  been  renewed  the  following  day,  and 
having  ended  in  the  stormy  scene  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Philip  Warwick—"  (at  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  when  [by  a  majority" 
of  eleven]  they  voted  it,  I  thought  we  had  all 
sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  for 
we.  like  Joab*s  and  Abner's  young  men,  had 
ratched  at  each  other's  locks,  and  sheathed  our 
swords  in  each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the  sa-* 
gacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by 
a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  de- 
fer our  angry  debate  until  the  next  morning^' — 
the  noble  historian  tells  us,  **  that  as  the  mem- 
bers at  that  late  hour  were  hurrying  out  of  the 
House,  the  Lord  Falkland  asked  Oliver  Crom- 
well whether  there  had  been  a  debate.  To 
which  ho  answered,  he  would  take  his  word  an- 
other time  ;  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with 
some  asseveration,  that  if  the  remonstrance 
had  been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had 
the  next  mornings  and  never  have  seen  England 
more ;  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  hon- 
est men  of  the  same  resolution.  So  near," 
adds  Clarendon,  **  was  the  poor  kingdom  at  that 
time  to  its  deliverance."  The  story,  if  taken 
as  a  piece  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Cromwell, 
is  not  to  be  believed  for  an  instant.  That,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  was  not  his  temper. 
It  was  not  his  temper  to  despair  of  any  achieve- 
ment on  which  he  had  fixed  his  determination 
and  his  hopes,  so  long  as  life,  and  bis  good 
strong  arm,  remained  to  him. 

Civil  war  became  inevitahle,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Cromwell  that  he  was  the  first  man 
absolutely  in  the  field.  Acting  under  no  regu- 
lar commission,  he  performed  some  pieces  of 
daring  and  important  service  in  his  native  dis- 
tricts. When  the  later  declaration  by  the  king* 
respecting  the  question  of  the  militia  had  left 
no  doubt  of  the  speedy  unfurling  of  the  royal 
standard,  he  suddenly  left  I^ndon  for  the  old 
vicinity  of  Huntingdon,  whither  a  supply  of 
arms,  sent  at  his  own  private  charge,  had  prece- 
ded him,  and  where  a  large  body  of  dauntless 
men  awaited  him,  inspired  to  the  coming  con- 
flict by  no  mercenary  or  mean  motives,  but  by 
the  great  old  lessons  they  had  learned  under 
the  farmer  of  Ely  and  St.  Ives.  His  striking 
determination,  too,  at  this  period,  to  venture 
every  thing  on  the  result  of  the  contest,  is  far- 
ther shown  by  his  having  recklessly  devoted 
large  sums  out  of  his  dwindled  private  patri- 
mony to  the  promotion  of  public  designs.  He 
had  given  X500  to  the  fund  raised  by  Parlia- 
ment for  assistance  to  crush  the  Irish  rebellion  ; 
he  had  purchased  the  weapons  I  have  else- 
where named  ;*  and  when,  some  few  months 


*  GiYen  in  the  Life  of  Pym. 

t  The  followinf  tre  extracu  from  the  janrnala  of  the 
Houw* :  **Wherru  Mr.  Cromwell  heth  Mat  down  Brm 
into  Ibe  countT  of  Cambridge  for  the  defence  of  that  coan- 
ty  :  it  it  thii  daj  ordered  that  Sir  Dudley  North  ahall  forth- 
with nay  tu  Mr.  Cromwell  jL'IOO,  which  he  hath  reoeited 
from  Mr.  Crane,  late  high'iheriff  of  the  ooanty  of  Cam- 
bridp :  which  said  jCIUO  the  said  Mr.  Crane  had  renaia- 
inf  in  hia  hands  fur  enat  and  condact  money."  **  Ordend, 
that  Mr.  Cromwell  do  more  the  lord*lientenaat  fbr  tks 
oooBtj  of  Cambridge  to  finnt  hia  depulatioo  to  aoaM  of  tks 
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later,  a  difficulty  arose  respecting  some  hired 
wagons  proYided  to  put  Lord  Maochester's 
anny  in  motion  against  the  king,  he  at  once  got 
rid  of  the  difficulty  by  paying  out  of  his  own 
purse  £100  for  the  hire. 

Having  arrived  and  picked  out  his  men — a 
aolid  foundation  for  his  famous  regiment  of 
Ironsides — he  appears  at  once  to  have  bent  his 
chief  exertions  to  the  organiaation  of  some 
system  among  the  chief  popular  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, whereby  they  might  have  the  inhabitants 
immediately  trained  to  military  service,  the 
eastern  counties  associated  for  mutual  defence, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Royalists  watched 
with  unsparing  vigilance.  In  the  Commons* 
Journals  of  a  very  little  later  date,  an  order  is 
observed,  that  *'  Mr.  Cromwell  do  move  the 
lord-lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Cambridge  to 
grant  his  deputation  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to  train  and  exercise 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town." 

And  a  more  obvious  piece  of  daring  service — 
more  important  it  could  not  be — while  the  royal 
standard  still  remained  unfurled,  commemo- 
rated Cromweirs  resolved  zeal.  Taking  along 
with  him  his  brother-in-law  Valentine  Wauton 
(member  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  plate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  a  spoil  of  inestimable  value,  which 
was  then  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  the  king, 
to  be  melted  down  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.* 
We  find  from  the  Journals,  that  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1642,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  gave  an  ac- 
count in  the  lower  House,  from  the  committee 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  *<  Mr. 
Cromwell,  in  Cambridgeshire,  had  seized  the 
magazine  in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  and  had 
hindered  the  carrying  of  the  plate  from  that 
university."  And  on  the  .18th  of  August,  we 
find  from  the  same  authorities,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  for  the  "  in- 
demnity of  Mr.  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Walton,  and 
those  that  have  or  shall  assist  them  in  the  stop- 
ping of  the  plate  that  was  going  from  Cambridge 
to  York."t 

Nor,  in  these  first  decisive  movements,  did 
Cromwell  forget  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  powers 
of  mischief  and  aptitude  to  use  them.  He 
marched  over  to  Ramsey,  found  his  uncle  at 
home,  and  having  treated  him  personally  with 

inhabitant*  of  the  town  of  Camhridf e  to  train  and  exerciae 
t]i«  inhabitant*  of  that  town.— 104S.'* 

*  Various  account*  hare  been  given  of  Ihii  transaction, 
which,  though  disputed  in  Tariuus  ways,  is  correctly  stated 
in  the  text ;  but  perhaps  the  most  comictal  version  is  that 
which  follows,  from  a  tract  entitled  **  Querela  CanUbriri- 
•fwis,"  in  which  certainly,  while  the  writer  disputes  the 
■eizure  of  the  plate,  he  concedes  a  srizure  of  a  different 
sort,  as  inrorapt  and  more  arousing.  **  Master  Cromwell, 
barf  ess  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  thm  newly  turned 
a  man  of  war,  was  sent  down,  as  himself  confessed,  by  his 
masters  abore,  at  the  invitation  of  his  masters  lielow,  to 
gather  what  strength  he  could,  and  stop  all  passages,  that 
»o  plate  might  be  sent ;  but  his  designs  being  frustrated, 
aad  his  character  as  an  active,  subtle  man  thereby  sunie- 
what  shaken,  he  hath  ever  since  bent  himself  to  work  what 
fevvenge  and  mischief  he  could  against  us.  In  pursuit 
whereof,  before  that  month  was  expired,  down  he  comes 
•gain,  in  a  terrible  manner,  with  what  forces  he  could  draw 
together,  and  surrunnd*  diver*  college*  while  we  were  at 
our  devotion  in  our  several  chapels«  takimg  away  pruonert 
Mvfral  doctors  of  A'vtmfy.  heads  of  coUegtM,  amd  these  he 
eanrtee  tnth  km  to  London  m  triumph  » 

t  See,  also,  May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  3d 
w»k,  p.  79.  The  booty  must  have  been  very  large  indeed, 
•ince  we  find  that  the  panicular  pieces  sent  from  St.  John's 
College  alone  amounted  to  SOOM  ounces.  See  Barwick*s 
tife,  p.  «. 


every  demonstration  of  studied  kindness  and 
respect,  resolvedly  took  from  him  all  his  means 
of  at  that  instant  assisting  the  king.  The  scene 
must  have  been  strange  on  both  aides,  but  it 
illustrates  in  Cromwell,  with  singular  force,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter. The  reader  will  require  nothing  mors 
to  assist  his  imagination  in  the  matter,  after  be 
has  read  the  delightfully  characteristic  versioa 
of  the  anecdote  given  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick. 
*' While  I  was  about  Huntingdon,"  he  says, 
**  visiting  old  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  nade 
and  godfather,  at  his  house  at  Ramsey,  he  told 
me  this  story  of  his  successful  nepliew  and 
godson :  that  he  visited  him  with  a  good  stroag 
party  of  horse,  and  that  he  had  asked  him  kia 
bUsnng,  and  that  the  /op  hours  he  umw  there  he 
would  not  keep  on  hU  hat  in  his  presence;  but,  at 
the  same  time>  he  not  only  disarmed,  but  plunder' 
ed  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate.** 

At  last  the  Xing  took  the  field,  and  the  ren- 
lar  levies  commenced  on  both  sides,  as  they 
have  been  described  in  the  memoirs  oC  Pym 
and  Hampden.  It  only  remains  here  to  ootios, 
in  particular  detail,  the  practical  result  of  tU 
those  great  thoughts  which  I  have  heretoloR 
shown  in  the  course  of  partial  realization  at  the 
various  stages  of  Cromwell*s  history — io  the 
final  organization  of  that  immortal  troop  of 
horse,  which  became  the  after  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Had  hia  history  closed 
with  the  raising  and  disciplining  of  these  men, 
it  would  have  left  a  sufficient  warrant  of  his 
greatness  to  posterity. 

Having  accepted  the  commission  under  Es- 
sex of  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enrol  a  body  of  a  thousand  mea. 
And  on  this  point  let  us  first  quote  the  ode- 
brated  Baxter*s  w^ords :  **  I  think,**  says  that 
generally  well-intentioned  person,  "  that,  hav- 
ing been  a  prodigal  in  his  youth*  and  afterward 
changed  to  a  zealous  religiousness,  he  oieaot 
honestly  in  the  main,  and  was  pious  and  coo- 
scionable  in  the  main  course  of  his  life,  tdl 
prosperity  and  success  corrupted  him ;  that  at  bis 
first  entrance  into  the  wars,  being  but  a  cap- 
tain of  horse,  he  had  a  special  care  to  get  reli- 
gious men  into  his  troop :  these  men  were  tf 
greater  understanding  than  common  soldiers,  aaJ 
therefore  were  more  apprehensive  of  the  im- 
portance and  consequence  of  the  wars;  ami 
making  not  money,  but  that  vhieh  they  took  for  the 
public  felicity,  to  be  their  end,  they  were  the  more 
engaged  to  be  valiant;  for  he  that  maketh 
money  his  end,  doth  esteem  his  life  above  his 
pay,  and  therefore  is  like  enough  to  save  it  by 
flight  when  danger  comes,  if  possibly  he  ran ; 
but  he  that  maketh  the  felicity  of  church  ao4 
state  his  end,  esteemeth  it  above  his  life,  sod 
therefore  will  the  sooner  lay  down  his  life  fur 
it.  And  men  of  parts  and  understanding  koov 
how  to  manage  their  business,  and  know  that 
flyinff  is  the  surest  way  to  death,  and  that 
standing  to  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  escape; 
there  being  many  usually  that  fall  in  the  flight 
for  one  that  faUeth  in  valiant  fight.  These 
things  it*s  probable  that  Cromwell  undetstoud. 
and  that  none  would  be  such  engaged  valiant 
men  as  the  religious ;  but  yet  I  conjeeiure,  Ihtt 
at  his  first  choosing  such  men  imio  his  iroop,  kwas 
the  very  esteem  and  love  of  religious  tnea  that 
principally  mo9*d  him^  and  the  SToidiog  of  those 
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ilisorderStitiutiniefl,  plunderings,  and  grieTances 
of  the  country,  which  debosht  men  in  armies 
•re  commonlj  guilty  of:  by  this  means  he  in- 
deed sped  better  than  he  expected.  Aires, 
Deeborough,  Berry*  Evanson,  and  the  rest  of 
that  troop  did  prove  so  valiant,  that,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  they  never  once  ran  away  before  an 
tnemy.  Hereupon  he  got  a  commission  to  take 
aome  care  of  the  associated  counties,  where  he 
brought  this  troop  into  a  double  regiment  of 
fourteen  full  troops  ;  and  all  these  as  full  of  re* 
ligious  men  as  he  could  get :  these  having  more 
than  ordinary  wit  and  resolution,  had  more  than 
ordinary  success.**  In  this  passage  the  writer 
touches  on  a  question  of  some  interest  in  al- 
luding to  the  first  motives  that  are  likely  to 
have  (.ompted  Cromwell  in  the  selection  of 
■uch  men  as  these.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
I  think,  as  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these 
pages  hitherto  to  illustrate,  that  the  religious 
tendencies  were  seized  by  his  genius  first  as  a 
means  rather  than  an  end  ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  in  bis  thoughts  as  strongly  that  the  end 
to  be  achieved  was  that  of  the  best  interests 
of  religion  no  less. 

Nor  will  the  reader  who  has  accompanied 
me  thus  far  suppose  that  this  Republican  cap- 
tain held  religion  to  be  the  sole  necessary  ac- 
complishment of  a  soldier.  While  he  held,  in- 
deed, that  bravery  unaccompanied  by  lofly  mo- 
tives was  a  mere  brotisu  faculty,  he  held  as 
strongly  that  the  noblest  and  least  mercenary 
motives  required  yet  the  most  faithful  disci- 
.  pline.  His  regiment  is  thus  described  by  Wtiite- 
locke.  **  He  had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse  of 
his  countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and 
freeholders*  sons,  who  upon  matter  of  con- 
science engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  under  Crom- 
well. And  thus,  betngr  well  armed  within  by  the 
amtisfaetion  of  their  own  conteiencee^  and  teithaut 
hy  good  iron  armst  they  would  as  one  man  charge 
Jtrmly  and  fight  desperately.**  A  political  ene- 
my to  Cromwell  writes  still  more  strongly  of 
the  excellence  of  his  military  discipline.  **  His 
men,**  sajrs  the  writer,  *'  who,  in  thct>eginning, 
were  unskilful  both  in  handling  their  arms  and 
managing  their  horses,  by  diligence  and  indus- 
try became  excellent  soldiers;  for  Cromwell 
used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed,  and  dress 
their  horses,  and,  when  it  was  needful,  to  lie  to- 
gether with  them  on  the  ground ;  and,  besides, 
taught  them  to  dean  and  keep  their  arms  bright, 
and  have  them  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 
the  heist  armour,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the 
best  advantag^e.  Trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
military  exercise,  they  excelled  all  their  fellow- 
soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  vic- 
tories over  their  enemies."* 

But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  evi- 
dence on  these  minor  points  of  discipline  re- 
mains to  be  quoted  from  a  still  more  inveterate 
enemy.  "  Cromwell,"  says  Heath.t  **  well 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  (which  w*a8 


*  *'  Hi  aatem  initio  nee  annft  tnctandi  nee  eqaos  gnmri, 
diliffentii  aolertitque  bellAtorea  Bcerrimi  evaserant ;  equis 
•tenim  curandis,  nutriendis  «c  detergendis  indies  aMoefacti 
Nbt,  et  si  opus  foret  simul  hamicnbandn ;  anna  insaper 
polire,  nitida  et  usai  ezpedita  aenrare,  loricaa  optiniat  in- 
dnere,  aeqae  cctero  annatnns  genere  oommanire  conduce. 
f«eerat  eoi  Crooiwellios.  Atque  hoc  exercitii  militaris 
f«n«n,  pno  reliqiris  commilitonam  omnibns  emieulre  rir- 
tQte  bellicn,  pleureaqne  ab  hoate  p«lmaa  reportirant."— 
Bsf**  Eknekt,  Ac,  part  it,  p.  S70.' 

t  FUoUom,  p.  Sl-33. 


pretended  for  religion),  resolved  and  advised 
that  there  were  no  men  so  likely  to  oppose  the 
conquering  gallantry  of  those  gentlemen  on  the 
king's  side  as  such  who  were  or  should  be  en- 
gaged upon  account  of  conscience  and  zeal, 
which  would  spirit  them  with  the  same  mag- 
nanimous fortitude,  and  make  them  also  to  en- 
dure the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  war 
with  a  more  pertinacious  constancy,  as  havinf 
bodies  better  able,  and  minds  more  finely  sub- 
limed upon  that  score,  pro  aris  et  focis,  than 
the  mixed  and  most  rascally  herd  of  loose  and 
vicious  people.  But  yet,  prudently  considerinf 
that  in  so  long  an  interval  and  vacancy  of  war» 
from  which  this  nation  had  been  blessed,  the 
most  forwardest  Hotspurs  on  the  account  of 
zeal  might  quale  and  shrink  at  the  noise  of  the 
battel,  and  their  spiritual  proud  courage  abate 
at  the  encounter,  and  never  defie  a  Cavalier 
again  after  one  dismal  alarum  and  fright  of  a 
discomfiture,  he  would  first  prove  and  try  kis 
troopers  how  they  could  endure  a  sudden  terrour, 
and  by  that  grow  hardy  to  the  constancy  of 
danger  (as  eagles  certifie  themselves  of  the  gen- 
uine race  of  their  young  ones  by  their  experi- 
encing how  they  can  outstare  and  brave  the 
sun.  and  imitate  them  with  a  bold  and  passive 
fortitude,  the  hardy  rudiments  of  their  fighting, 
predatory  life) ;  for  as  he  relied  on  one  hand 
upon  their  religious  resolution  and  spiritual  val- 
our, so  did  he  not  reject  the  arm  of  flesh,  which 
should  actuate  those  inward  impulses,  and  by 
a  just  temprament  of  both  to  a  true  metal,  conduct 
and  manage  their  sober  and  well-governed  bra- 
very to  an  assurance  of  success  and  victory  ; 
and  such  whose  hearts  failed,  he  resolved  to  dU- 
mount  them,  and  give  their  horses  to  more  courage- 
ous riders.  This  he  did  by  a  stratagen  upon  the 
first  muster  of  his  troop ;  when  having  privily 
placed  twelve  men  in  an  ambuscado  (it  being  neer 
some  of  the  king's  garrisons),  upon  a  signal  or 
the  appointed  time,  the  said  ambush,  with  a  trump- 
et  sounding  a  charge^  galloped  furiously  to  th€ 
body,  out  of  which  some  20  instantly  fled  out  of 
fear  and  dismay,  and  were  glad  the  forfeitare 
was  so  cheap  and  casie,  and,  ashamed  of  their 
childish  and  disgraceful  deserting  of  their  sta- 
tion and  colours,  had  not  the  confidence  to  re- 
quest their  continuance  in  his  service,  or  deny 
or  scruple  the  rendring  their  horses  to  them  who 
should  fight  the  hordes  battel  in  their  stead.** 

Some  shades  there  are  in  the  account  I  have 
next  to  quote  of  this  remarkable  regiment,  but 
it  has  also  characteristic  touches  of  happiest 
truth  which  may  not  he  denied.  "  All  Crom- 
weirs  men,"  says  Sir  Philip,  **  had  either  natu- 
rally the  fanaUc  humour,  or  soon  imbibed  it. 
A  herd  of  this  sort  of  men  being  by  him  drawn 
together,  he  himself,  like  Mohammed,  having 
transports  of  fancy,  and,  withal,  a  crafly  un- 
derstanding, knowing  that  natural  principles, 
though  not  morally  good,  will  conduce  to  the 
attainment  of  natural  and  politic  ends,  made 
use  of  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  those  persons  ; 
teaching  them,  as  tliey  too  readily  taught  them- 
selves, that  they  engaged  for  God  when  he  led 
them  against  the  king ;  and  where  this  opinion 
met  with  a  natural  courage,  it  made  them  the 
bolder,  and  too  often  the  crueller ;  for  it  was  such 
a  sort  of  men  as  killed  brave  young  Cavendish 
and  many  others,  afler  quarter  given,  in  cold 
blood.    And  these  men,  habituated  more  to  spir* 
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•^rhose  Bobriety  and  manners,  whose  courage 
and  success,  made  it  famous  and  terrible  all 
over  the  world  **  On  went  Noll  Cromwell," 
•aid  the  reckless  Royalist  Marchmont  Need- 
ham — "forth  went  Noll  in  the  might  of  his 
spirit,  with  his  swords  and  Bibles,  and  with  all 
hia  train  of  disciples ;  every  one  of  whom  is  as 
a  David,  a  man  of  war  and  a  prophet ;  gifled 
meo  all,  that  have  resolved  to  their  work  better 
than  any  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  are  rushing 
through  England  with  their  two-edged  swords 
and  Bibles,  to  convert  the  Gentiles." 

Cromwell  styles  himself  a  captain  of  a  troop 
in  the  characteristic  piece  of  autobiography 
quoted  in  these  descriptions  of  his  men,  but  I 
cannot  discover  that  he  ever  held  such  a  com- 
mission under  Essex.  It  possibly  refers  merely 
to  the  period  of  his  first  daring  excursions  be- 
fore the  king's  standard  was  in  the  field,  and 
which,  without  any  regular  commission,  he 
seems  to  have  pursued  also  some  few  days 
after,  for  one  of  his  exploits  before  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissions  of  array  had  been  issued 
was  to  seize  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Conisby, 
high  sherifiT  of  the  county  of  Herts,  who  had 
come  to  St.  Alban*s  on  the  market-day  for  the 
purfMise  of  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
all  who  should  be  his  followers,  traitors.  The 
self-important  knight  bad  arrived  in  the  market- 
place, and  gravely  unfolded  his  momentous 
proclamation,  when  suddenly  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  Cromwell  and  his  troop,  and  carried  oflT 
a  captive  to  London.  Then  it  was  Cromwell 
received  his  colonel's  commission,  with  an  in- 
struction to  increase  bis  followers  to  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men ;  and  how  he  did  this  the 
reader  has  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissions  of  array  are  out 
on  all  sides,  and  every  town,  every  village,  every 
hamlet  in  England  is  a  muster-place  for  armed 
men,  who  are  to  fight  against  their  own  coun- 
trymen, their  friends,  perhaps  their  kindred. 
The  causes  which  suddenly  raised  up  for  the 
king  a  larger  levy  of  partisans  and  soldiers  than 
cosld  possibly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Par- 
haraent,  have  been  already  placed  before  the 
reader.*  **  I  thought,"  says  the  enthusiastic 
and  honest  Ludtow,  in  describing  his  adhesion 
to  the  army  of  Essex, t  **  I  thought  the  justice 
of  that  cause  I  had  engaged  in  to  be  so  evident, 
that  i  could  not  imagine  it  to  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty;  for  though  I  supposed  that 
many  of  the  ctergy,  who  had  been  the  principal 
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t  '*  Suua  after  my  engagement  in  this  caaee,  I  met  with 
Mr.  Richard  Fienaes.  •<(■  to  the  Lord  Say,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Fleetwuod,  son  to  Sir  Mii«a  Fketwootl,  then  a  member  of 
the  iiouae  of  Curamons,  with  whom  consulting',  it  was  re- 
solvvd  by  in  to  assemble  as  many  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Inns  uf  (."oart,  of  which  we  then  were,  and  others,  as  should 
be  found  dmpowd  to  this  servire,  in  ordrr  to  be  instructed 
tofpether  ia  th<>  use  of  arms,  t4i  render  ourselves  fit  and  ca- 
inbie  of  acting  in  case  there  should  be  occasion  to  make  use 
«f  IIS.  To  this  end,  we  procured  a  (lerson  experienced  in 
Bilicary  affairs  to  instruct  us  lu  the  use  of  arms,  and  for 
•ome  time  we  frequently  met  to  exercise  at  the  Artillery 
Ground  in  Lond<m.  And  being  informed  that  the  Parlia- 
■lent  hail  resolved  to  raise  a  life-^ard  for  the  Earl  of  Bs- 
MX,  to  consist  of  a  hoadred  gentlemen,  under  the  command 
«f  Sir  Philip  Stapletoo,  a  member  of  Parliament,  must  of 
onr  company  entered  themselves  therein,  and  made  op  the 
freatest  part  of  the  said  guard  ;  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Richard  Fieunes,  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  afterward  lien- 
teaaat-geiierml.  Major-general  Harrison,  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Kich,  Colonel  Thomlinson,  Colonel  Twisleton,  Colonel  &«• 
well.  Major  Whitby,  and  myself^  with  diren  others.'*— JUi^ 
ima^t  Mtmmrgf  n»L  i.,  p.  4S. 


authors  of  our  miseries,  together  with  some  of 
the  courtiers,  and  such  as  absolutely  depended 
on  the  king  for  their  subsistence,  as  also  some 
foreigners,  would  adhere  to  him,  yet  I  could 
not  think  that  many  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  long  oppressed  with  heavy  burdens,  and 
now,  with  great  difficulty,  had  obtained  a  Par- 
liament, composed  of  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  to  procure  a  lasting 
settlement  for  the  nation,  would  be  either  such 
enemies  to  themselves,  or  so  ungrateful  to  those 
they  had  trusted,  as  not  to  stand  by  them  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power;  at  least  (though 
some  might  not  have  so  much  resolution  and 
courage  as  to  venture  all  with  them,  yet),  that 
they  would  not  be  so  treacherous  and  unworthy 
as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy  against 
those  who  had  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and 
reason,  as  well  as  those  of  the  land,  of  their 
side.*'  But  not  the  common  people  alone, 
whom  many  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced,  deserted,  at  this  trying  hour,  the 
Parliament  which  had  risen  to  assert  their 
rights  of  property,  of  labour,  and  of  conscience ; 
men  of  rank,  who  had  hitherto  acted  firmly  and 
resolutely  against  the  king,  now  fairly  deserted 
the  principles  they  had  avowed,  and  went  over 
to  the  royal  banner.  Nothing  but  that  subtle 
and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  which  the  terra 
loyalty  implies,  could  have  actuated  these  men 
to  such  a  course.  It  was  no  love  for  Charlea 
or  for  his  cause :  but  that  **  grinning  honour*** 
stood  in  the  way,  they  had  fought  against  both* 
Their  voices  had  been  their  own  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  law,  but  their  swords  were  the 
king's  alone.  **  I  would  not  continue  here  an 
hour,"  wrote  I^rd  Robert  Spencer  from  the 
royal  camp  to  his  wife,  "  if  there  could  be  aa 
expedient  found  to  solve  the  punctilio  of  hon- 
our." And  thousands  were  agitated  by  the 
same  melancholy  reflection,  till  the  welcome 
death  they  sought  in  battle  solved  every  punc- 
tilio at  last.  Had  such  men  as  these  seen  the 
crown  of  England  **on  a  hedge-stake,"  they 
would  have  remained  to  the  death  beside  it. 

A  man  of  this  sort,  for  instance,  was  Sir 
Bevill  Grenville,  who,  when  the  king's  aflfaim 
were  in  miserable  plight  at  the  flrst  from  tt^ 
difficulty  of  collecting  men,  suddenly  declared 
himself  for  Charles,  published  a  commission  of 
array,  raised  troops,  and  occupied  a  line  of 
posts  in  the  western  counties.  •'  I  go,"  he 
said,  •*  with  joy  and  comfort,  to  venture  ray 
life  in  as  good  a  cause,  and  in  as  good  compa- 
ny, as  ever  Englishman  did  ;  and  I  do  take  God 
to  witness,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  death,  it  would 
be  no  other  than  this."  Here  there  appeared  no 
"  grinning"  doubts,  but  they  existed  notwith- 
standing. In  Grenville  they  took  the  shape  of 
that  sort  of  melancholy  foreboding  touching  hit 
own  fate,  which  also  so  strongly  aflfeoted  Falk- 
land. In  his  active  exertions  in  the  field,  in  the 
more  general  business  of  the  strife,  in  fierce  and 
passionate  resolution  against  the  foe,  Grenville 
yielded  to  none.  Here  he  had  no  doubts,  no 
scruples,  nothing  that  sto<»d  in  the  way  of  ser- 
vice. Deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  melaii> 
choly  lay. 

Among  the  manuscripts  intrusted  to  roe  by 
Lord  Nugent,  I  have  found  some  interesting 
letters  before  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
wir,  wriuen  to  his  wife—"  to  hit  beat  friendf 
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the  Lady  Grace  Grenville'*  —  by  this  gallant 
man.  I  shall  quote  one,  dated  from  Bodmyn, 
the  1 2th  of  October,  1642,  which  illustrates  a 
ttrikiof  difTerence  between  the  levy  of  the 
eommon  troops  for  the  king's  service,  and  such 
levies  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  Crom- 
well. It  illustrates,  too,  the  change  which 
these  distressing  times  could  work  in  the  gen- 
tlest natures.  The  mild  and  gentlemanly  Gren- 
▼ille  now  threatens  his  neighbours  and  his  ten- 
ants, and  flings  out  insulting  epithets  against 
his  old  friend  and  associate,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

**DBAtB  Love,— I  will  detaine  Sym.  Cottle 
noc  lunger,  nor  can  he  bring  you  much  more 
newes  than  I  sent  you  yesterday.  Wee  found 
men  enough  at  the  place  appointed  well  arm'd, 
6l  for  my  part  lam  impatient  (as  all  my  honest 
frends  else  are)  that  wee  did  not  march  pres- 
ently, to  fetch  those  traitor*  out  of  their  neast  at 
Lancet toUt  or  Jire  them  in  ii^  butt  som  of  our 
laynter  bretheren  have  prevailed  soe  farr  w* 
the  sherriff  as  there  is  a  conference  agreed  on 
this  day  between  — 6 — of  a  side,  to  see  if  they 
can  compose  matters.  But  we  will  march  on 
neverthelesse,  to  be  before  hand  if  they  agree 
not.  My  neighbourt  did  ill  that  they  came  not  out^ 
4*  are  puniMhahle  by  the  laxee  in  a  hiffh  dcfrrce  ,*  4" 
though  I  trill  doe  the  best  lean  to  save  tome  of  tki 
honcMter  tort,  yet  othert  thall  tmart.  They  were 
not  in  this  to  have  comands  from  me ;  it  is  a 
)egall  course  vr^  the  sherriff  is  directed  to  by 
the  statute,  &  he  is  the  comandcr  in  the  buis- 
nes,  and  not  the  collonells,  butt  he  may  take  to 
his  assistance  whom  he  pleases.  My  neigh- 
bours did  perchance  looke  to  heare  from  me, 
4*  if  wee  proceed  I  thall  expect  they  thould  yett 
eemeforth,  or  they  thall  tuffer,  &  they  shall  have 
farther  direction  from  me.  The  gallant  Prince 
Jlupert  goes  on  gloriously  in  his  uncle's  ser- 
Yice ;  he  hath  given  another  blow  to  the  eni- 
my  greater  than  the  former,  6l  hath  well  nye 
cutt  off  all  their  cavallry  w^  his ;  soe  as  the 
great  cuekhdd  it  fore' d  to  thult  himtelf  up  i^*  hit 
foote  uf'in  the  wallt  of  Worcetter^  &  not  being 
able  to  keepe  the  field,  witherward  the  king  is 
moving  w*''  his  army  to  give  the  last  blow,  be- 
ing able  to  barre  him  from  all  rcliefe,  and  his 
Miny  is  mightily  encreased.  Cottle  hath  a 
note.  Publish  it  to  y  frends.  I  have  sent  it 
already  to  my  Cos.  Cary.  I  hope  wee  shall 
shortly  sec  good  daies  againe.  My  noble  frend 
the  brave  Wilmott  had  a  shrewd  wound,  dc  the 
prince  himselfe  slightly  hurt,  butt  they  killed 
2000  of  the  enimy  w*^  little  losse.  Your  ownc 
*'B.  Grenvillk." 

What  a  change  from  a  few  years  before, 
when  bonds  of  love  no  less  than  sympathy  con- 
nected the  writer  with  men  of  thoughts  as  lof- 
ty, and  hearts  as  generous,  and  fame  as  pure  as 
his  own,  but  for  whom  he  cannot  find  better 
words  now  than  traitor  or  than  cuckold  !  IIow 
different  from  the  days  when  his  only  care  was 
for  the  domestic  charities  he  is  now  forced  to 
thrust  aside  ;  when  the  sanctities  oi'  social  life 
occupied  the  thoughts  that  are  now  only  bent 
on  the  tragic  scenes  of  civil  strife,  on  plunder- 
ed towns,  on  flaming  villages,  on  ravaged  home- 
steads. The  reader  will  not,  perhaps),  object 
to  my  introducing  here,  from  the  same  valuable 
manuscripts,  a  picture  of  Sir  Bcvill  Grenville, 
M  he  vma,  in  one  of  hia  letters  of  that  former 


time,  to  the  same  "best  friend,  Mrs.  Grace 
Grenville.'*  Such  touching  memorials,  iI1u8tra- 
ting  80  vividly  the  changes  of  the  period,  be- 
long peculiarly  to  a  personal  history  of  the  time, 
and  arc  used  too  scantily  to  be  withheld  wlien 
found.  The  matter  of  these  letters  contrasu 
not  more  strongly  than  their  appearance :  that 
which  has  been  quoted,  so  worn  and  soiled  as 
though  it  had  travelled  across  a  wide  country 
in  some  trooper's  pocket ;  these,  almost  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  letters  written  yesterday. 
The  date  of  the  first  is  Ix>ndon,  May  18, 1626; 
that  of  the  second  only  two  days  later. 

**Mv  Deaeest,— Since  myne  by  8tanburie  I 
have  receaved  yrs  by  my  Co  :  TrevilHan's  man, 
wherin  you  say  you  have  not  heard  from  me, 
w«^  I  wonder  at,  for  surely  I  have  written  often 
unto  you,  both  by  way  of  Exeter  and  otherwise 
Butt  you  doe  much  amaze  me  to  tell  me  yoa 
are  soe  much  distress'd  for  want  of  a  midwife ; 
for  God's  sake  be  sure  to  have  one  under  hand, 
whatever  it  cost,  and  you  cannot  excuse  your 
fault  in  neglecting  it  soe  long.  Howsoevc^r, 
have  myne  Abbott  by,  if  all  eU^  faille ;  shee,  I 
hope,  will  doc  her  best,  dc  I  assure  myselfe  can 
doe  well  enough.  There  is  little  hope  of  hav. 
ing  any  of  the  Plate  home  as  yett,  butt  all  that 
can  be  don  shall  be.  I  am  glad  you  have  feifht 
some  of  the  Timber,  to  keepe  Allen  aworke :  for 
I  desire  the  worke  should  goe  on  w*^  all  pos- 
sible speed.  If  my  co  :  Arundell  be  at  Efford 
when  you  have  Child,  it  will  be  verrie  flttrng 
shee  should  be  a  God-mother  too ;  therefore, 
though  it  be  a  boy,  intreat  both  her  ic  my  sis- 
ter too  ;  it  is  no  more  than  wee  have  don  for- 
merly. My  bro.  Hen :  is  the  man.  whether  it 
be  boy  or  girl ;  4-  /  hope  S^  Jo :  Eltot  tkall  k 
there  too  if  it  be  a  boy,  though  the  King  hath 
lately  tent  him  to  the  Tower  for  tome  vwdet  tpo- 
ken  in  the  Parlmf ;  but  wee  are  all  resolw'd  to  kan 
him  out  againe,  or  will  proceed  in  noe  hutinette; 
6c  if  y«  Child  chance  to  be  home  before  my  com- 
ing downe,  stay  the  Christnin);  till  wee  can 
heare  from  one  another.  I  will  write  shortly 
to  you  againe ;  in  the  mean  time,  doe  rest  y* 
owne  Bbvill  Gbbntille.  .  . .  Reme'bermyda- 
tyto  y  mother,  dcforgett  me  not  to  my  sister." 
Again:  '*Mv  Drabbst, — How  all  the  thiags. 
that  at  sevcrall  times  I  have  dc  shall  send  to 
you  from  hence,  will  nowe  come  unto  joo.  I 
knowe  not,  because  they  are  to  passe  thoroaeli 
so  many  hands ;  butt  I  will  hf»pe  the  best.  I 
have  this  weeke  sent  you  a  boxe  of ... .  Sweet 
Meats,  ass  many  sortes  6l  the  best  I  can  gett, 
saving  only  apricots,  whereof  there  are  buit  one 
pound,  6l  those  not  verrie  good,  though  the  best 
y'  can  be  gotten  too  ;  there  were  fewe  or  oone 
don  the  last  yeare,  because  of  the  sioknf^,  & 
that  makes  the  scarsety.  The  note  of  perticu- 
lars  is  hcerincloscd,  wanting  only  one  biixe  of 
the  Quidiniock,  w«'>*  I  have  eaten.  I  hope  mr 
Lady  be  now  w«»>  you,  therfore  reme'ber  my 
duty  to  her.  Wee  have  S^  Jo :  Eliot  at  hbertf 
againe;  the  Honte  itat  never  quiet  hll  the  King 
releat*d  him.  If  God  send  us  a  hoye,  I  have  i 
good  minde  to  have  him  called  John,  for  my 
poore  brother  John's  sake;  if  ii  he  a  Girle, 
Grace.  But  I  would  faine  perswadr  mysilfe 
that  I  could  be  there  at  it,  though  I  am  niiw  ii 
some  doubt,  dc  therfore  will  heartily  pray  fiv 
you,  if  I  canot  be  present.  Keepe  my  aunts 
and  my  sister  by  any  meanes  with  you,  A  re- 
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nenber  me  to  them.    Soe  I  hasteley  comend 
jou  to  God,  resting  your  own  ever 

"Bbtillb  Grenvilb.** 

Since  the  levying  of  his  regiment,  Cromwell 
baa,  meanwhile,  already  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  His  first  service  was  sudden  and 
complete  as  his  seizure  of  the  unlucky  Sir 
Tliomia  Conisby.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  king*s 
party  at  Lowestoft  in  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  means  for  making  a  stand  in  that 
quarter,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
made  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  about  thir- 
ty persons  of  opulence  and  distinction,  his  pris- 
oners. It  was  mentioned  in  the  journals  of 
the  day  as  **  the  best  piece  of  service  thai  hath 
been  done  for  a  long  time.*'*  The  historian  of 
the  Parliament,  May,  tells  us  that  the  ammu- 
nition and  engines  of  war  secured  on  this  oc- 
easion  by  Cromwell  were  "enough  to  have  serv- 
ed a  considerable  force."  And  certain  it  was, 
pursues  that  historian,  that  '*  if  Cromwell  had 
not  surprised  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  it  had 
proved  a  matter  of  great  danger  to  the  coun- 
try ;  for  within  one  day  after,  as  many  more 
knights  and  gentlemen  that  were  listed  before, 
would  have  met  at  the  same  place." 

The  first  pitched  battle  between  Charles  and 
bis  subjects  has  been  described  in  the  life  of 
Hampden.  But  while  these  early  occurrences 
of  the  war  lelt  every  one  doubtful  to  which  side 
success  had  fallen,  the  resolute  cavalry  of 
Cromwell  were  achieving  remarkable  and  un- 
questioned advantages  in  every  direction  of 
their  march.t  At  the  head  of  twelve  troops, 
their  colonel  had  penetrated  into  Lincolnshire, 
disarming  the  disaffected  as  he  passed,  taking 
iStamford  and  Burleigh  House  by  his  way,  and 
scattering  all  opposition  before  him.  Not  far 
from  Grantham  they  were  met  by  double  their 
number — a  flying  corps  of  cavalry  belonging  to 
a  light  army  levied  by  young  General  Caven- 
dish, and  with  which  he  strove  to  recover  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  king.  Cromwell's  men,  though 
many  of  them  harassed  and  fatigued,  stood 
firm  ;  and  the  front  they  presented,  few  in  num- 
bers as  they  were,  would  seem  to  have  been 
nut  at  all  inviting  to  the  enemy,  for  the  firing 
on  both  sides  for  upward  of  half  an  hour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  the  skirmishers 
that  covered  each  line,  till  at  last  Cromwell 
himself  gave  the  word,  and  his  men  advanced 

*  *'  By  letters  from  Suflulk  uf  he  15th  prcient,  it  wu  in- 
/omed  that  on  Taewlsy  lait,  Colonel  Cruniwell,  with  about 
lUOO  hiirw,  hBTing  ntitice  of  a  ffreat  confederacy  held 
anungat  the  maliviianta  at  a  town  railed  Lowestoft,  m  that 
county,  being  a  place  of  ffreat  cunaequeuce,  canK*  upmi 
thrni  unawares,  and  gained  the  town  with  small  difficulty 
and  no  shot ;  took  pneooers  Sir  Thomas  Barker  and  his 
brother  Sir  John  Pettiis,  Mr.  Thomas  Knevet,  two  of  the 
youiiver  Catliags,  Capuin  Hamimiad.  Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Tur- 
■TiU.  Mr.  Preston,  and  about  twenty  othera  of  good  worth. 
This  was  the  best  piece  of  semce  that  hath  been  done  for  a 
long  time,  fur  both  |he  counties  will  now  be  freed  of  their 
Jbars  of  the  malignanta.  There  were  also  taken  in  the  said 
town  divers  clergymen  of  the  confederacy,  good  store  of 
aiiiinunition,  excellent  saddles,  great  store  of  pistols,  pow- 
der, shot,  aud  other  eaKines  for  war,  sufficient  for  a  great 
Ibire.  This  hsth  set  the  whole  oonntry  right,  so  that  now 
they  are  all  up  in  arms,  and  wiHild  feign  be  inaction  for  the 
Pariiament.'*— Per/.  IHur.,  18th  Mar.,  IMS. 

t  **  And  now,'*  writes  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  '*  were  all  the 
conutreyes  in  England  noe  longer  idle  spectators,  hut  ser- 
•imll  stages,  whereon  the  tragedie  of  the  citill  warre  was 
arMil ;  except  the  easteme  association,  where  Mr.  Oliver 
A:nNawall,  by  his  diligenee,  preTent«d  the  dMignea  of  the 
Vu>aU  pvty/> 
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with  an  irresistible  shook.  The  result  may  be 
described  in  the  letter  which  Cromwell  ad* 
dressed  to  the  speaker  the  instant  alter  the 
event :  "  God  hath  given  us  this  evening  a  glo- 
rious victory  over  our  enemies.  They  were,  as 
wee  are  informed,  one-and-twentie  colours  of 
horse  troo|M,  and  three  or  foure  of  dragoons. 
It  waa  late  in  the  evening  when  wee  drew  out. 
They  came  and  faced  us  within  two  miles  of  the 
town.  Soe  soon  as  wee  had  the  alarum,  wee 
drew  out  our  forces,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
troops,  whereof  some  of  them  soe  poore  and 
broken  that  you  shall  seldome  have  seen  worse ; 
with  this  handful!  it  pleased  God  to  cast  the 
scale ;  for  after  wee  had  stood,  a  little  above 
musket  shot  the  one  body  from  the  other,  and 
the  dragoons  having  fired  on  both  sides  for  the 
space  of  halfe  an  houre  or  more,  they  not  ad- 
vancing towards  us,  wee  agreed  to  charge 
them,  and  advancing  the  body  aAer  many  shots 
on  both  sides,  came  with  our  trt»ops  a  pretty 
round  trot,  they  standing  firme  to  receive  us, 
and  our  men  charging  fiercely  upon  them»  they 
were  immediately  routed  and  ran  all  away,  and 
wee  had  the  execution  of  them  two  or  three 
miles.  I  believe  some  of  our  souldiers  did  kill 
two  or  thfee  men  a  pcce.  Wee  have  also  got- 
ten some  of  their  ofllicers  and  some  of  their 
colours ;  butt  what  the  number  of  dead  is,  or 
what  the  prisoners,  for  the  present  wee  have 
not  time  to  inquire  into."* 

CromwelPs  next  important  service  was  the 
relief  of  Gainsborough,  which,  having  been  ta- 
ken by  Lord  Willoughby,  and  garrisoned  with 
Parliamentary  soldiers,  would  have  surrender- 
ed before  the  army  of  liOrd  Newcastle,  return- 
ing victorious  from  Atherton  Moor,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  Cromwell,  who,  with  sudden 
and  astonishing  bravery,  threw  himself  and  his 
regiment  between  the  town  and  the  first  divis- 
ion of  the  advancing  Royalist  force,  commanded 
by  Lord  Newcastle's  brother,  young  General 
Cavendish.  It  was  a  fearful  position.  On  the 
summit  of  an  acclivity  before  them  were  ran- 
ged numbers  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three 
to  one,  while  along  the  base  of  the  hill  ran  a 
lofty  fence,  accessible  only  through  a  single 
gateway.  On  this  quarter  the  enemy  poured  a 
heavy  fire ;  yet  Cromwell,  having  himself  reso- 
lutely and  safely  passed,  filed  his  men  through, 
inspired  by  his  own  courage  to  deeds  of  as  lofty 
daring,  formed  them  as  they  passed,  se<^tion  by 
section,  and  then  at  once  made  a  furious  charge 
up  AiY/,  which  overbore  Xhe  enemy  as  much  by 
the  wonder  the  act  inspired  as  by  any  real 
shock  of  arms.  The  major  part  of  the  Royal- 
ists fled  in  broken  confusion.  Cromwell,  still 
holding  his  men  together,  plunged  back  on  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  alone  had  been  able 
to  stand,  drove  them  pcllmell  into  a  bog,  and 
there,  it  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
butchered  them,  including  poor  Caveudisb  him- 
self, without  mercy.  It  was  the  first  gieat  ad- 
vantage these  resolute  soldiers  had  gained: 
their  leader  had  inspired  them  to  it  by  daring 
which  might  well  have  carried  tbem  beyond  the 
common  limits  of  soldierly  forbearance,  and  it 
is  charitable  to  suppose  that  this  act  was  oom* 
mitted  at  a  time  when  they  were  scarcely  re* 
sponsible  agenU.t 


«  Perfect  Diurnal,  2Sth  of  May,  IMS. 

t  The  Perfect  Diurnal  wvilM  of  the  reialt :  **  Gen.  Cat- 
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This  acbicTement,  Whitelocke  tells  as,  was 
"  the  beginning  of  Cromweirs  great  fortunes, 
and  now  he  began  to  appear  in  the  world."  It 
was  Che  beginning,  too,  of  his  close  and  extra- 
ordinary  intimacy  with  Ireton.  This  famous 
man  was  at  the  time  a  captain  in  *'  Col.  Thorn- 
baugh's  regiment  ;**  but  hearing  of  Cromweirs 
brave  intentions  in  this  matter,  solicited  leave 
to  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  a  lasting  bond 
of  friendship  was  therealler  scaled  between 
them.  Cromwell  had  perhaps  the  most  sur- 
prising faculty  in  selecting  his  friends  or  agents 
of  any  man  that  ever  played  a  great  part  in  the 
world ;  and  it  might  possibly  be  taken  as  in 
some  sort  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his 
present  motives  that  he  now  selected  Ireton. 
Eleven  years  the  junior  of  Cromwell,  this  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  man  had  been  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  had  distinguished  himself  thus  early 
by  the  projection  of  various  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms  of  a  very  striking  and  philosoph- 
ical character.  His  opinions,  however,  were 
all  Republican,  and  his  integrity  so  stern  and 
uncompromising,*  that  no  worldly  motives  or 
advantages  ever  changed  or  modified  those  con- 
victions of  his  mind.  Nor  did  military  services 
ever  transport  him  out  of  philosophical  or  med- 
itative habits,  since  he  was  able  with  amazing 
facility,  as  Hume  has  with  a  misplaced  sneer 
observed,  **  to  graft  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer, 
the  statesman  on  the  saint.'*  Three  years  after 
the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  this  excellent  per- 
son married  Cromweirs  eldest  daughter,  Bridg- 
et, then  in  her  twenty-first  year,  having,  in- 
stantly upon  the  former  action,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son tells  us,  "  quite  left  Colonel  Thornhaugh's 
regiment,''  to  join  that  of  the  greater  colonel 
whose  conduct  and  genius  had  "charmed  him.'* 

These  individual  successes,  meanwhile,  avail- 
ed little  against  serious  reverses  lately  under- 
gone by  the  Parliament.  Even  ader  relieving 
Gainsborough,  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  draw 
off*  towards  Boston,  which  he  did  in  masterly 
order,  slowly  retreating  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  main  body  of  Newcastle's  army, 
yet  presenting  at  every  step  of  his  retreat  "  a 
bold  front  to  his  pursuers,  and  appearing  to  in- 
vite rather  than  shun  an  encounter."  New- 
castle, however,  marched  straight  on  to  Gains- 
borough, recovered  that  place,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  west  it  was,  however,  that  the  king's 
forces  were  at  this  time  chiefly  successful. 
The  letter  already  quoted  from  the  Grenville 
manuscripts  referred  to  some  of  these  success- 
es ;  and  the  Aght  of  Bradock  Down,  where  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  commanded  the  royal  troops,  was 


•ndish,and  another  p«raon  of  nnU,  mnch  like  to  Gen.  King, 
one  colonel.  lieatenant-cf>l»nel,  ■ergennt-majur,  and  a  cap- 
tain, wiih  above  100  other*,  were  found  dead  upon  the  place, 
near  upon  twice  as  many  killed  in  the  punuit,  and  prison- 
en  above  150.  Upon  their  retreat  the^  relieved  the  town 
with  powder  and  other  provisions ;  after  which  thaj  akir- 
inished  with  a  new  supply  of  Newcastle's  a»my  that  came 
a^inat  them,  broaght  off  their  foot,  which  was  eagmg^d 
with  great  disadvantan,  and  made  a  lair  retreat  into  tha 
tawn,  with  little  liiss." 

*  Ludlow  says  of  hia  in  after  years,  that  *'  when  he 
heard  of  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  m  his  absence,  to 
iettle  upon  him  two  thousand  a  year  m  land,  in  his  charae- 
t«r  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  he  espnased  his  displeasure, 
ftBd  said  they  had  many  just  debu,  which  he  wished  they 
WiHild  par  befora  ihev  made  such  presenU ;  that,  for  their 
WMl,  ha  bad  ao  na%d  of  it,  ud  tharefon  would  not  have 


a  decided  victory.  In  this  Grenville  greatlj 
distinguished  himself,  and  the  rout  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians was  complete.  Shortly  after, 
however,  I  find  from  these  manuscripts,  Gren- 
ville  wrote  from  OkehamptOD  to  **his  bort 
friend"  thus  :  "  Dbark  Love, — I  will  write  a 
hasty  line  by  my  cos  Parker.  Wee  marcb'd 
wt>>  some  foote  and  horse  from  Plimpton  to  pre- 
vent the  cnimy  from  gathering  power  at  Tavis- 
tock,  where  he  forbare  to  come  for  feare  of  us. 
Wee  then  marcht  to  Okehanipton  to  finde  bim, 
wee  being  sure  they  were  there  w^  AOOO  men, 
butt  they  ran  away  before  wee  came.  There 
were  sent  some  horse  and  dragoons  to  Cbag- 
ford  to  pursue  them  in  the  night,  butt  fur  want 
of  good  foote,  &  the  approach  to  the  towne  be- 
ing very  hard,  our  men  were  foret  to  retirt  afmtnt 
after  they  were  in,  4*  ont  lots^vee  have  su»tsin*4 
that  it  unvalluable,  to  witt,  Sidxby  Godolphiit  mm 
tlaine  in  the  attempt,  who  was  at  gallant  a  gtnL 
as  the  world  had.  I  have  time  for  no  won. 
Y"  ever,  B.  Gbbnvilb." 

Godolphin  *  was  indeed  a  loss ;  and  it  is  more- 
over clear  from  the  tone  of  the  letter,  that  tlit 
western  Parliamentary  men  were  rallying  ones 
more.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  elevated  by  the 
news  of  assistance  providing  fur  them  by  the 
Parliament,  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  now  fooli&hlr 
offered  siege  to  the  nnimportant  garrison  of 
Plymouth,  dividing  his  army  for  that  purpose, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  on  one  point  towardf 
Tavistock,  to  clear  the  country  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  Parliamentarians  were  collectiaf 
strength.  The  latter  had  been  the  advice  of 
Grenville,  whose  next  communications  to  his 
wife,  crumpled,  soiled,  and  torn  as  his  fortunes, 
are  accordingly  most  melancholy  and  despoiut 
ing.  Tho  first  is  dated  from  Plymptoo,  and 
presents  several  characteristic  points. 

*'  Mt  dears  Love, — Y^  great  care  dt  good  af 
fection,  as  they  are  very  remarkable,  sue  tber 

*  f)f  this  accomplished  man.  Clarendon  speaks  is  a  pa» 
afre  of  his  own  life,  which  shuald  not  be  omitted  hero. 
*'  There  was  never  so  great  a  mind  and  ^nt  cuaui  vd  ii 
so  little  room  ;  mo  large  an  undergtamding  amd  w umnttrauiei 
a  fancy  in  so  very  smafl  a  body ;  so  that  the  Lurd  Falklsnd 
used  to  say  merrily,  that  he  thought  it  waa  a  rtvat  laxrv 
dient  iuto  his  friendship  fur  Mr.  Godulphia  that  be  Wai 
pleaiie4l  to  be  found  in  his  company,  where  be  «as  ibi 

Kiiiperer  man  ;  and  it  may  be,  the  veir  remarkableaesi  ai 
is  little  person  made  the  aharpnees  of  hie  wit  and  the  cost 
posed  quickness  uf  his  judgment  and  onderstandiaf  ik 
more  notable.  He  had  spent  some  years  in  Franrr  atiJ  n 
the  Low  Countries,  and  accompanied  the  Eari  of  Le:cvsttf 
in  his  embassage  into  Denmark,  before  he  resoiwd  it>  Is 
quiet,  aAd  attend  some  promotiun  in  the  court,  wiieie  bs 
excellent  disposition  and  mannera,  aiid  extraoidiasrv  qttalh 
6cations,  maide  him  very  acceptable.  Thoagh  ercTrbody 
loved  his  company  very  well,  yet  he  ioved  very  merii  to  tf 
alone,  being  in  his  nrmstitution  inclined  aomewhatcomrisa 
cholv,  and  to  retirement  amongst  hia  bnufca ;  and  wis  ff 
fiir  ifrnm  being  active,  that  he  waa  cnotented  to  be  it- 
pmached  by  his  friends  with  lazineaa :  and  w«s  of  se  a«v 
and  tender  a  composition,  that  a  little  rain  or  wiad  wsK 
disorder  him,  and  divert  him  fr«>m  any  ahort  ynrmej  kc  lad 
most  willingly  proposed  to  himself:  iosouiuch  as  wken  M 
rid  abroad  with  tkest  in  mha$t  eompemy  kt  mast  drh/riitd, 
ij  the  wind  chanced  to  he  in  hit  face,  4r  wotid  {after  a  h^ 
pleasant  murmming)  saddenly  tarn  hit  horte  ami  ga  kame: 
yet  the  civil  war  no  aouner  began  (the  first  appivackr*i» 
wards  which  he  discovered  as  soon  aa  any  asan.  by  the  pf 
ceedings  in  Parliament,  where  he  was  a  ncaihcr.  aail  ^ 
posed  with  great  indignation)  thao  he  pat  himself  lukr  !■• 
nrst  troops  which  were  raised  in  the  west  for  ihe  kiar.  isJ 
bore  the  uneatimett  and  fatigue  of  wisdar  wmrtkes  wttk  m 
exemplar  coaragt  and  atacrity^  antil.  by  loo  brave  a  panad 
of  the  enemy  into  an  obaoara  villaire  in  Davoashiie,  hea« 
shot  with  a  mnsket,  with  which  (wiiboat  aayiaf^aay  •mi 
more  than,  O  God,  I  am  hart)  he  fell  dead  frua  hMhun*! 
to  the  exceaaiva  grief  of  hia  fneiida,  who  were  all  iM 
knew  him,  and  the  irreparable  daoMga  of  xht  f^dic* 
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deserve  my  best  thankes.  &.  I  could  wUh  that 
ttie  subject  w^  yuu  bestowe  tliciu  upun  could 
better  requite  you.  I  shall  returne  your  Mes- 
senger ir^  buU  little  certainty  concerning  our  pres- 
ent Condition.  Our  Amiy  lyes  still  in  severall 
quarters.  S'  Ra.  Hopton,  w»i  my  Lo :  Mohun, 
is  upon  the  north  side  of  Plimouth  w^  two 
Regim** ;  Collo :  Ashbourn  :  S'  Js :  Bark :  &  I, 
are  on  the  east  side  w^  two  Regini^,  <&  S'  Ni : 
Glan  :  with  Jack  Trevan  :  6l  their  two  Kej^iin**, 
vere  sent  the  last  wceko  to  Modbury,  to  pos- 
sesse  that  quarter  before  the  eniniy  came,  bc- 
iRg  the  richest  part  of  this  Countrey,  whence* 
Dost  of  our  pnivision  and  victualls  does  come. 
If  it  were  taken  from  us,  wee  might  be  starved 
in  our  quarters.  Modbury  lyes  6  miles  to  the 
Eastwmrd  of  us,  6l  now  the  Enimy  w^^  all  the 
power  y'  they  can  gather  of  those  that  wee  dis- 
persed at  Okeham:  <Sc  Chag:  6l  other  aydes 
•drancM  w^^iin  two  mile  of  ou  ....  at  Modbu  : 
Aeif  are  many  thousand  as  the  report  goes,  and 
wee  are  like  to  have  speedy  teorke.  Wee  have 
lent  more  ayde  to  them  both  of  horse  and  foote. 
9od  speed  us  well.  Plimouth  is  still  supplied 
w^  men  Sc  all  sorts  of  provision  by  sea,  v/*'^  wee 
cannot  hinder,  &,  therforr,  for  my  part,  I  see 
ID  hope  of  taking  it.  Soe  now  the  most  danger 
that  kangM  ower  the  Kg's  side  is  in  these  parts^  for 
be  hath  had  great  succcsse  in  those  parts  where 
he  is.  Cissiter,  w*^^  Prince  Rupert  tooke,  hath 
drawne  in  all  Gloccstershirc.  The  Gitties  of 
docester  &,  Bristol!  do  offer  to  render  them- 
selves w«N}ut  force,  6l  they  are  places  of  great 
importance.  The  Earle  of  Newcastle  hath 
given  the  Parl*»  power  a  great  defeate  in  York- 
shire, llie  Queene  is  comingc  w^^  good  Ayde 
to  the  King.  The  Pari :  did  attempt  to  force 
severall  quarters  where  the  Kg's  Army  lay,  & 
were  beaten  off  wti>  great  losse  to  tliemselves 
u  all  places.  Wee  have  advertizm* :  that  some 
ayde  is  coming  from  his  Ma^*"  U)  us,  butt  it  is 
me  slowe  as  tree  shall  need  it  be/ore  wee  see  it. 
But  God's  will  be  done ;  I  am  satisfied  I  canot 
expire  in  a  better  cause,  I  have  given  some  di- 
rections to  Jack  for  his  study  ;  pray  cause  him 
to  pnu  them  in  execution,  dc  to  make  some  ex- 
ereise  in  verse  or  prose  every  day.  Intrcat  my 
Cos.  .  .  .  6l  Bar:  Geal :  to  take  a  little  paines 
with  him.  I  have  released  the  Prisoners  that 
Bar :  Geal :  wrote  for.  Lett  Cap :  Stanb :  know, 
it  is  all  one  to  me  whither  he  goe  by  Byd  :  or 
Pads :  soe  he  make  haste :  <Sc  now  to  conclude, 
I  beseech  you  take  caro  of  y  health  ;  I  have 
lothing  soe  much  in  my  prayers.  V^  Phisition 
Jennings  is  turned  a  Traytor  w^  the  rest,  wherby 
he  kaik  lost  my  love,  ^  I  am  doubtfull  to  trust  you 
^  him.  Present  my  humble  duety  tk  thanks 
to  y  moth'' ;  &  I  beseech  God  to  blesse  y  young 
people.    I  rest  y^  owue  ever,  Bbvillb  Gben- 

viLB My  new  cap  is  a  little  too  straight 

I  know  nut  what  fonne  of  a  CertifGcate  it  is 
that  Jo :  Geal :  desires,  butt  if  he  will  send  it  to 
Be  dnwnc,  I  will  gett  it  signed  " 

At  last  Hopton  abandoned  the  siege  of  Ply- 
iwuth,  and  joined  his  forces  once  mure  at  Ta- 
viitock.  Grenville  immediately  after  writes 
thus  to  the  Lady  Grace:  *'  Dears  Lovr,— There 
kavo  been  some  changes  since  I  wrote  last ; 
*«e  hare  raised  our  seige  of  Plimouth,  u^,  for 
my  part,  I  never  expected  could  have  been  success- 
ful, jet  in  submission  to  better  judgm^  I  gave 
VVf  A  wee  are  now  at  Tavistock,  united  againe 


in  one  boddy.  The  party  of  ours  w^  was  at 
Modbury  indur^d  a  crucll  assault  for  12  hfnrers 
against  many  thousand  men,  &l  killM  many  of 
them,  w^  the  losse  of  fewe  and  some  hurt,  butt 
ours  at  last  were  forced  to  retire  to  Plimpton  for 
want  of  Aiuunition,  having  spent  all  their  stock. 
Wee  arc  still  tbreatned,  butt  1  hope  (Jod's  favour 
will  not  forsake  vs.  Y'  Neighbour  of  Gouldon, 
1  heare,  is  one  of  the  dead  at  Modbury,  4-  wiU 
not  now  plunder  y^  Countrcy  if  it  be  true.  If  my 
Soldier  Hugh  Ching  continue  sick,  pray  lett 
there  be  care  had  of  him,  6l  lett  him  nut  want 
what  you  can  helpe  him.  Bidd  Tom  Ansley 
have  speciall  care  of  the  busincs  I  have  now 
writt  to  him.  Give  my  duety  to  y  mother,  dc 
I  beseech  God  to  keepo  and  blesse  you  all,  4* 
if  it  be  his  will  to  send  us  a  happie  meeting,  so 
prayeth  y'  faithfull  Beville  Grenvilb  ...  I 
have  sent  home  some  peare  graffs ;  lett  them 
be  carefully  graffed,  some  by  Brute  6l  some  bj 
Jo.  Skiner.  I  beseech  you  make  Jack  to  pursue 
the  directions  I  have  given  him.  ...  I  did  send 
home  some  Peare  grafls  from  Truroe  about 
Michaelmas;  lett  them  be  carefully  grafibd 
also,  dc  note  w«^^»»  is  one  &  w«»«  the  other." 

The  happy  meeting  prayed  for  in  this  touch- 
ing letter  was  doomed  never  to  take  place. 
AAer  some  impoi^Unt  successes  gained  by 
Hopton,  Waller  Entered  the  western  counties 
with  a  small  but  well-appointed  army,  and 
fought  the  disputed  battle  of  Lansdowne,  the 
result  of  which,  let  the  victory  be  disputed  as  it 
may,  certainly  was  to  leave  the  Parliamentary 
general  quartered  that  night  in  Bath,  at  the 
foot  of  the  contested  hill,  while'  Hopton  was 
borne  off  the  field  with  heavy  wounds,  bis  anny 
retreating  at  the  same  time  towards  Oxford, 
and  leaving  behind  them,  among  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  chief  officers,  that  of  the  brave  and 
honourable  Sir  Bevill  Grenville.  A  very  short 
time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  Royalists 
rallied,  and  in  an  action  near  Devizes  totally 
routed  and  dispersed  the  army  of  Sir  William 
Waller. 

Waller,  on  his  return  to  London,  mortified, 
deserted,  and  defeated,  was  yet  received  with 
honour,  "as  if,"  says  Clarendon,  with  wonder, 
''  he  had  brought  the  king  prisoner  with  him.** 
Yet  here  admiration  would  be  better  timed  than 
wonder.  The  feeling  that  inspired  the  Parlia- 
ment in  such  a  policy  was  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  in  congratulating  the  general  who  was 
defeated  at  Cannae,  that  he  had  not  despaired 
of  his  country.  It  was  only  by  such  noble  and 
elevated  disregard  of  all  petty  jealousies  that 
these  great  statesmen  held  their  forces  togeth- 
er, and  subdued  the  jealousies  of  their  chiefs, 
till  fortune  flung  upon  their  side  once  more  the 
chances  of  battle. 

Never  was  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  in 
such  danger  as  now.  The  divisions  and  jeal- 
ousies tliat  had  sprung  up ;  the  fatal  imbecility 
and  suspected  treachery  of  Essex ;  the  crown- 
ing disaster  of  the  death  of  Hampden,  with  the 
yet  unshrinking  decision  and  fortitude  of  Pynu 
applied  with  success  to  the  healing  even  of 
such  wounds  as  these,  have  already  teen  placed 
before  the  reader  by  the  writer  of  this  memoir.* 
In  the  life  of  Vane,  the  masterly  act  of  atatea- 
manahip  resolved  on  at  this  time  baa  also  been 
commemorated.    The  commiaaionera  ibr  thp 
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Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  now  set- 
tlinjjr  their  great  act  in  Edinburgh. 

Exertions  were  not,  meanwhile,  wanting  in 
England,  while  the  Scottish  supply  was  waited 
for.  May,  the  historian  of  the  Ix)ng  Parlia- 
ment, has  described  in  a  memorable  passage  the 
resolution  shown  by  the  Londoners  when  their 
great  stronghold  was  threatened.  **  London," 
he  says,  "  was  at  this  time  unfortified ;  nor 
could  she,  if  the  enemy,  then  master  of  the 
field,  had  come  upon  her,  have  opposed  any 
walls  but  such  as  those  old  Sparta  used,  the 


his  approach.  The  Royalists  broke  up  ia  mmut 
confusion,  and  retired  with  the  view  of  dispu- 
ting the  I^ndon  road.  Essex  relieved  and  sap- 
plied  Gloucester,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  a  battle 
with  the  king's  superior  cavalry,  resolved  to 
manoeuvre  his  way  back  to  Ix>iidoii.  He  first 
marched  to  Tewkesbury,  where  be  lay  five  days, 
and  made  demonstrations  as  if  be  had  intendBd 
to  proceed  northward  to  Worcester.  But,  by 
a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he  reached 
Cirencester,  obtaining  the  double  advantage  of 
passing  unmolested  through  an  open  country, 


hearts  of  her  courageous  citizens.  But  now  hnd  of  surprising  a  convoy  of  proviaions  which 
was  begun  tlie  large  intrenchment,  which  en- 1  lay  in  that  town,  where  he  also  took  upward  of 
compassed  not  only  the  city,  but  the  suburbs  { 400  prisoners.  Having  marched  hence  into 
on  every  side,  containing  about  twelve  miles  in  j  Wiltshire,  and  now  advancing  towards  the  Au- 
circuit.  That  great  wtirk  was  by  many  hands  burn  hills  with  the  view  of  proceeding  through 
completed  in  a  short  time,  it  being  then  theprae-  |  an  enclosed  country  to  Newbury,  Prince  BUi- 
tice  for  thouMands  to  go  out  every  day  to  dig,  all  pert  suddenly  molested  him  with  aome  divis- 
professions,  tradftt  and  occupations  taking  their  |  ions  of  horse,  and  in  a  skirmish  some  short  di»> 
iurna ;  not  the  inferior  tradesmen  only,  but  gentle-  I  tance  fnim  Hungerford  nearly  2000  men  were 
men  of  the  best  quality,  knights,  and  ladies,  for  ■  killed  or  wounded.  In  this  skirmish  an  inci- 
ihe  encouragement  of  others,  resorted  to  the  vorks  '  dent  occurred,  so  characteristic  yet  so  little 
daily,  not  as  spectators,  but  as^isters,  carrying ,  known,  that  the  reader  will  excuse  its  inaer- 
themselves  spades,  mattocks,  and  other  suitable  im-  \  tion  from  a  rare  tract  entitled  the  **  Life  and 
plements,  so  that  it  became  a  pteasant  spectacle  i  l>eath  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,**  by  an  officer 
at  l^ndon  to  see  them  going  out  in  such  order  i  who  served  under  him.  **  Our  horae,**  he  says, 
and  numbers,  with  drums  hating  before  them,  '*  here  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  queen's 
which  put  life  into  the  drooping  people,  being  regiment  of  horse,  and  charged  them  again  and 
taken  for  a  happy  omen,  that  in  so  low  a  condi- ,  again,  and  cut  in  pieces  many  of  her  life-gnard. 
tion  they  yet  seemed  not  to  despair."  The  cause  In  this  service  the  Marquis  of  Vivile  was  taken 
was  one  which  admitted  not  of  despair,  which,  !  prisoner :  it  seems  he  would  not  be  known  who  kt 
in  the  words  of  one  of  its  noblest  advocates,  was;  but  endeavouring  to  rescue  himself  frtmm 
gave  life  in  death  to  all  the  owners  of  it  and  all  lieutenant  that  took  him  prisoner,  and  thereupsu^ 
the  sufferers  for  it.  having  his  head  almost  closen  asunder  with  a  ^tie- 

Essex,  with  his  army  re-enforced  and  his  axe,  he  acknowledged  himself,  in  the  last  words  kt 
jealousies  compromised,  was  now  active  in  the  i  spoke,  which  were,  Vous  voybz  um  gbakd  hai- 
field  once  more ;  while  jealousies,  worse  than  j  Quis  moubant  !  that  is.  you  see  a  great  marqaia 
any  that  had  affected  the  Parliament's  success,  dying.  His  dead  body  was  carri^  to  Hanger- 
ravaged  the  victorious  forces  of  the  king. '  ford  by  the  lord-generars  command.  It  bad 
Charles's  original  commander  in  chief,  Loni  not  been  long  there,  when  the  king  did  send  a 
Lindsey,  had  fallen  in  the  Edgehill  fight,  and  trumpet  to  his  excellency,  conceiving  that  the 
the  chief  command  had  then  been  given  to  the  marquis  had  been  wounded  only  and  uken  prit* 
king's  nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  a  young  man  oner,  and  desired  that  his  chirurgeona  and  doe- 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  brave,  but  rash, '  tors  might  have  free  accesa  onto  him  for  his 
impetuous,  and  with  all  the  headstrong  and  '  recovery.  His  excellency  certified  the  trumpet 
plundering  propensities  of  a  mere  soldier  of  for-  that  he  was  dead,  and  returned  his  body  to  tht 
tune.  He  received  the  appointment  of  gener- 1  king,  to  receive  those  funeral  rites  as  his  maj- 
al  of  the  Royal  horse,  with  a  fatal  clause  in  his  j  esty  wouM  give  it.  Some  aay  that  his  body 
commission,  exempting  him  from  receiving  any  was  ransomed  for  300  pieces  of  gold.^ 
orders  but  from  Charles  himself.  The  first  ef- ,  Essex  arrived  at  Newbury  at  last,  but,  to  hii 
feet  of  this  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  fur  surprise,  found  that  Charles  and  the  Royalial 
if  the  high-spirited  and  chivalrous  Newcastle  |  army  had  been  there  two  houra  before  him.  Ai 
had  joined  Charles  and  Rupert  in  the  south  af-   action  was  unavoidable  now,  and  Essex  aiet  the 


ter  the  victory  of  Atherton  Moor,  instead  of 
marching  back  to  the  north  to  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  receiving  orders  and  perhaps  inso- 
lence from  Rupert,  the  result  might  have  been 
hard  to  tell.    In  the  same  way,  Prince  Maurice 


crisis  gallantly.  He  accepted  the  king's  chal- 
lenge for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  foUow- 
ing  day. 

"  All  that  night,"  saya  the  officer  I  have  jut 
quoted,  in  a  fine  description,  which  appears  n 


— a  youth  of  only  twenty-two,  with  all  the  had !  none  of  the  histories,  and  therefore  may  b6 
qualities  of  his  brother  Rupert,  and  none  of  his  {  welcomed  by  the  reader  here,  '*  all  that  oigbt 
talent  — harassed  Hertford,  whose  Iteutenant- :  our  army  lay  in  the  fields*  impatient  of  ike 
general  in  the  command  of  the  west  he  was,  so   sloth  of  darkness,  and  wishing  for  the  aM>raiof'i 


as  to  render  almost  of  no  avail  Fiennes*  ill-fa- 
ted surrender  of  Bristol  And  now,  instead  of 
co-operating  upon  one  great  point,  Charles  was 
at  Gloucester,  and  Newcastle  sat  down  before 
Hull. 

To  Gloucester,  therefore,  Essex  directed  a 
movement  with  his  re-enforced  army,  and  so 
weU  did  he  perform  it  that  the  sound  of  his 
oannoQ  was  Charlea'a  firat  announcement  of 


light,  to  exercise  their  valour ;  and  the  ratber, 
because  the  king  had  sent  a  challenge  over 
night  to  the  lord-general  to  give  him  battle  the 
next  morning.  A  great  part  of  the  eoemT'i 
army  continued  alao  in  the  field*  inempakUtf 
sleep,  their  enemy  being  so  nigk  ;  «im2,  somettsM 
looking  on  the  ground,  they  thought  upon  the  md- 
ancheiy  element  of  which  they  were  eompootd,  esd 
to  which  they  must  reium ;  tmd  oometiasa  Mtff 
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vp,  ikey  oitervei  ike  sUenl  marchet  of  the  starst 
Mtul  the  moving  scene  of  heaven.  The  day  no 
sooner  did  appear,  but  they  were  marshalled 
into  order,  and  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  and  not  long  after,  tlie  ordnance  was 
planted,  and  the  whole  body  of  their  horse  and 
foot  stood  in  battalia.  The  officers  and  command- 
ers of  their  foot  did  many  of  them  leave  off  their 
doublets,  and  with  daring  resolution  did  bring  on 
their  men ;  and,  as  if  they  came  rather  to  triumph 
than  to  fight,  they,  in  their  shirts,  did  lead  them  up 
to  the  battle.  The  first  that  gave  the  charge 
was  the  most  noble  Lord  Roberts,  whoso  ac- 
tions speak  him  higher  than  our  epithets.  '  He 
performed  it  with  great  resolution,  and  by  his 
own  example  showed  excellent  demonstrations 
of  valour  to  his  regiment.  The  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  performed  also  their  charge  most  brave- 
ly, and  gave  in  with  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him.  A  prepared  body  of  our  army  made  haste 
to  relieve  him.  Upon  this,  two  regiments  of  the 
lang*s  horse,  with  a  fierce  charge,  saluted  the 
blue  regiment  of  the  London  trained-bands,  who 
gallantly  discharged  upon  them,  and  did  beat 
them  back ;  but  they,  being  no  whit  daunted  at  it, 
wheeled  about,  and  on  a  sudden  charged  them. 
Our  musketeers  did  again  discharge,  and  that 
with  so  much  violence  and  success,  that  they 
sent  them  now,  not  wheeling,  but  reeling  from 
them ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  they  made  a  third 
assault,  and  coming  in  full  squadrons,  they  did 
the  utmost  of  their  endeavour  to  break  through 
our  ranks ;  but  a  cloud  of  bullets  came  at  once 
so  thick  from  our  muskets,  and  made  such  a 
havoc  among  them,  both  of  men  and  horse,  that 
in  a  fear,  full  of  confused  speed,  they  did  fly 
before  as,  and  did  no  more  adventure  upon  so 
v^rm  a  service 

-  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  per- 
rormed  excellent  service  with  the  lord-general's 
regiment  of  horse,  and  five  times  together  did 
charge  the  enemy ;  but»  above  all,  the  renown 
and  gloiy  of  thu  day  is  most  justly  due  unto 
the  resolution  and  conduct  of  our  general ;  for, 
before  the  battle  was  begun,  he  did  ride  from  one 
regiment  to  another,  and  did  inflame  them  with 
courage,  and  perceiving  in  ihem  all  an  eager 
desire  to  battle  with  their  enemies,  ho  collected 
to  himself  a  sure  presage  of  victory  to  C4ime. 
I  have  heard,  that  when,  in  the  heat  and  tem- 
pest of  the  fight,  some  friends  of  his  did  advise 
bim  to  leave  oflT  his  white  hat,  because  it  ren- 
dered him  an  object  too  remarkable  to  the  ene- 
my :  No,  replied  the  earl,  it  is  not  the  hat,  but  the 
heart.  The  hat  is  not  capable  either  of  fear  or 
honour.  He  himself,  being  foremost  in  person, 
did  lead  up  the  city  regiment,  and  when  a  vast 
body  of  the  enemy's  horse  had  given  so  violent 
a  charge  that  they  had  broken  quite  through  it, 
he  quickly  rallied  his  men  together,  and  with 
undaunted  courage  did  lead  them  op  the  hill. 
Id  his  way  he  did  beat  the  infantry  of  the  king 
from  hedge  to  hedge»  and  did  so  scatter 
them,  that  hardly  any  of  the  enemy*8  foot  ap- 
peared at  that  present  to  him  to  keep  together 
in  a  body.  After  six  hours*  long  fight,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  horse,  he  gained  those  ad- 
Tantages  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the 
morning,  which  were  the  hill,  the  hedges,  and 
the  river. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
hone,  in  a  great  body,  wheeled  about,  and  about 


three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  hill  they  did 
fall  up<in  the  rear  of  our  army,  where  our  car- 
riages were  placed ;  to  relieve  which,  his  ex- 
cellency sent  a  selected  party  from  the  hill  to 
assist  their  friends,  who  were  deeply  engaged 
in  the  fight.  These  forces  marching  down  the 
hill,  did  meet  a  regiment  of  horse  of  the  ene- 
my's, who  in  their  hats  had  branches  of  furz  and 
broom,  which  our  army  did  that  day  wear,  for  <2i#- 
tinction  sake,  to  be  known  by  one  another  from 
their  adversaries,  and  they  cried  out  to  our  men, 
Friends,  friends ;  but  they  being  discovered  to 
be  enemies,  our  men  gave  fire  upon  them,  and 
having  some  horse  to  second  the  execution, 
they  did  force  them  farther  from  them.  Our 
men  being  now  marched  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  they  increased  the  courage  of  their  friends, 
and  after  a  sharp  conflict  they  forced  the  king's 
horse  to  fly  with  remarkable  loss,  having  left 
the  ground  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  their 
hOises  and  riders. 

*'  And  now  his  excellency,  having  planted  his 
ordnance  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  did  thunder 
against  the  enemy  where  he  found  their  num- 
bers to  be  thickest,  and  the  king's  ordnance 
(being  yet  on  the*  same  hill)  did  play  with  the 
like  fury  against  the  forces  of  his  excellency. 
The  cannon  on  each  side  did  dispute  with  one 
another,  as  if  the  battle  was  but  new  begun. 
The  trained-bands  of  the  city  of  London  en- 
dured the  chiefest  heat  of  the  day,  and  had  the 
honour  to  win  it;  for,  being  now  upon  thf 
brow  of  the  hill,  they  lay  not  only  open  to  th« 
horse,  but  the  cannon  of  the  enemy ;  yet  the% 
stood  undaunted,  and  conquerors  against  all ;  ani 
like  a  grove  of  pines  in  a  day  of  wind  and  tempest, 
they  only  moved  their  heads  or  arms,  but  kept  iheit 
fooling  sure,  unless,  by  an  improvement  of. 
honour,  they  advanced  forward  to  pursue  their 
advantage  on  their  enemies. 

"  Although  the  night  did  now  draw  on,  yet 
neither  of  the  armies  did  draw  ofl^.  The  ene- 
my's horse,  in  a  great  body,  did  stand  on  the 
farthest  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  broken  re- 
mainders of  their  foot  behind  them ;  and  having 
made  some  pillage,  about  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  drew  off"  their  ordnance,  and  re- 
treated unto  Newbury.  On  the  next  morning, 
his  excellency,  being  absolute  master  of  the  fieU, 
did  marshal  again  his  soldiers  into  order  to  receive 
the  enemy,  if  he  had  any  stomach  to  the  field,  and 
to  that  purpose  discharged  a  piece  of  ordnance ; 
but  no  enemy  appearing,  he  marched  towards 
Reading.  The  loss  which  the  king's  forces  re- 
ceived in  this  memorable  battle  is  remarkable 
for,  besides  the  multitudes  that  were  carried 
away  in  carts,  there  were  divers  found  that 
were  buried  in  pits  and  ditches.  There  were 
many  personages  of  note  and  honour  slain,  as 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  Lord  of  Falkland,  more  famous  for  his  pea 
than  for  his  sword.  Colonel  Morgan,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Fielding,  Mr.  Strode,  and  others: 
there  were  hurt  the  Lord  Andover,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  Colonel  Charles  Gerard,  Colonel  r.wera* 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
Lieutenant-K^olonel  George  Lisle,  Sir  John  Rua- 
sell,  Mr.  Edward  Sackville,  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
Mr  George  Porter,  Mr.  Progers,  Col.  Darcy, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Villars,  and  many 
more  of  note  and  eminence,  whose  names  are 
aoknown  unto  us. ...  On  the  Parliament  aide, 
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there  were  slain,  Colonel  Tucker,  Captain 
George  Massey,  and  Captain  Hunt,  and  not  any 
more  of  quality  that  I  can  learn." 

In  this  very  striking  and  beautiful  description 
are  presented  all  the  more  memorable  charac- 
teristics of  this  fatal  civil  strife.  We  see  the 
daring  and  impetuous  dash  of  the  Royalists, 
touched  with  something  of  unnecessary  brava- 
do, and  met  by  the  steady  and  immovable  de- 
termination of  the  Parliamentarians.  In  vain, 
yet  in  vain,  and  again  in  vain,  the  impetuous 
Rupert  dashes  on  the  rampart  of  invincible 
pikes  held  by  Uie  raw  recruits  of  London :  men 
as  Lord  Clarendon  observes  in  speaking  of  this 
action,  **  of  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  or 
any  kind  of  service  beyond  the  easy  practice 
of  their  postures  in  the  artillery  garden,  men 
had,  till  then,  too  cheap  an  estimation.***  We 
have  before  us,  too,  the  most  terrible  feature 
of  all,  in  those  expedients  to  distinguish  friends 
and  foes,  which  had  become  so  fearfully  neces- 
sary among  men  whose  faces  were  familiar  as 
those  of  brother  to  brother,  who  owned  the 
same  country,  who  spoke  the  same  language. 
The  result  of  the  battle  has  been  disputed,  but 
surely  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
victors  who  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and 
were  suffered  to  proceed  next  morning,  unmo- 
lested, on  their  march  to  London. 

This  tight  of  Newbury  cannot  be  left  without 
a  word  to  the  eminent  men  who  fell  there. 
Four  earls  perished  on  that  field,  and  of  them 
were  the  youthful  and  beloved  Sunderland, 
and  the  travelled  and  accomplished  Carnarvon. 
But  the  loss  to  the  Royalist  party  most  deeply 
deplored — "a  loss  which  no  time  would  suffer 
to  be  forgotten,  and  no  success  or  good  fortune 
could  repair" — was  that  of  Charles's  secretary 
nf  state.  Lord  Falkland ;  a  person,  exclaims 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  all  the  fervour  of  a  true  af- 
fection, '*  of  such  prodigious  learning  and  knowl- 
edge, of  such  inimitable  sweetness  and  delight 
in  conversation,  of  so  obliging  a  humanity  and 
ijoodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  life,  that,  if  there  were 
no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed 
civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most 

infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity 

He  was  a  great  cherisher,*'  his  friend  contin- 
ues, "  of  wit  and  fancy  and  good  parts  in  any 
man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  pov- 
erty or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  pa- 
tron towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune.  .  .  . 
His  house  being  within  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he 
contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the 
most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  ITniver- 
sity,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of  wit 
and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him  ;  so  in- 
finite a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  rati- 
ocination ;  such  a  vast  knowledge  that  he  was 
not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such  an  excess- 
ive humility  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that 
they  frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him, 
as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer  air;  so  that 
bis  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as 
study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser 

■  Hii  lordihip  mdd*  that  "  they  liehaved  theniselvea  to 
wonder*' — stftndinflr  at  a  bulwark  and  mmpire  tn  defend  thi 
>»«t — endaring  withont  a  ihonk  the  charge*  of  Rupert  and 
hi*  choiceat  horse,  **  who  ooukl  make  no  impraMioa  on  their 
•tand  of  pikea,  but  was  forced  to  wheel  about.*'— VoL  iv.. 


propositions  which  laziness  and  consent  made 
current  in  vulgar  conversation.  .  .  .  From  the 
entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his  natural 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew,  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole 
upon  him  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  . . . 
He  who  had  been  so  exactly  unreserved  dnd 
affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face  and  couoie- 
nance  was  always  present,  and  vacant  to  his 
company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less 
pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness 
or  incivility,  became^  on  a  sudden,  less  com- 
municable, and  thence  very  sad,  pale,  and  ex- 
ceedingly affected  with  the  spleen.     In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  intended  be- 
fore always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry, 
and  expense  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  miod, 
he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negli- 
gent ;  and  in  his  reception  of  sailors,  and  the 
necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  his  place,  so 
quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted 
not  some  men  (who  were  strangers  to  bis  na- 
ture and  disposition)  who  believed  him  prood 
and  imperious,  from  which  no  mortal  man  was 
ever  more  free.  .  .  .  When  there  was  any  over- 
ture or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  he  more  erect 
and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to 
press  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  pro- 
mote it ;   and  silting  among'  his  friends^  oftt%t 
after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sigks^  tsould, 
with  a  shriek  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  tkt  word 
Peace,  Peace,  and  would  passionately  profess 
'  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  viev 
of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdon 
did  and  most  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  bim, 
and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.' ...  !o  the 
morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  apon  sct 
tion,  he  was  very  cheerful^  and  pat  himself  inw 
the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment, 
who  was  then  advancing  upon  the  euemy,  who 
had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sid«s  with  mus- 
keteers, from  whence  he  was  8lv>t  with  a  mus- 
ket in  the  lower  part  of  his  delly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  hfs  body  wis  cot 
found  till  the  n^xt  morning ;  till  when,  there 
was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  pYisooer, 
though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  tem- 
per, receired  small  comfort  from  that  inugioar 
lion.    Thus  fell  that  incomparable  young  mao, 
in  ttie  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  havii^ 
so  much  despatched  the  business  of  life  that 
the  oldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knuwl- 
edge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world 
with  more  innocence :  whosoever  leads  such  t 
life,  need  not  care  upon  how  short  waramg  it 
be  taken  from  him.'**    In  the  presence  ofsuek 

*  Clarendon*!  Hittory  of  the  Rebellion,  roL  hr.,  p.  Ml- 
957.  From  Lord  ClarendonHi  lire,  1  take  m  moat  fn|4ie 
and  sinj^ular  description,  little  known,  of  Lord  FalUaw^ 
peraon  :  **  With  thrae  advantai^ea,  he  had  octe  gmx  imdr 
vantage  (-which  in  the  first  entranc*  into  the  worU  is  i^ 
tended  with  too  mach  prejudice)  in  hie  perana  aadpnanca, 
which  was  in  no  degree  attractive  w  frvmnMiag:  kit  ilUatt 
tots  low,  and  swutUer  thaa  most  men  ;  kit  in«ft«i  mt  grwef 
ful.  and  his  aspect  so  /sr/Vom  imvitimfe,  tkmi  u  kai  «mw 
what  in  it  e/simpHeity  ;  and  his  voice  the  worst  of  the  thm, 
and  so  untuned,  that  instead  of  rvcomciliuf,  it  ejfeadti  ^ 
ear,  so  that  nobody  would  have  expect«*d  moaac  fraai  tkrt 
tunfue ;  and  inre  no  man  waa  leav  hehoM**  to  aataniff 
its  recuinmendatioa  into  tha  world,  hot  thea  no  aaa  aMser, 
or  more  disappointed  this  aeneral  and  castnaarr  pttje^Kt; 
that  little  person  and  smalt  stature  was  ^cU^  found  Is  cmt 
tain  a  great  heart,  a  eourme  so  ibera,  attd  a  natmre  softsf 
less,  that  no  e^nposttion  of  the  atromgvst  Inafe.  and  mad 
harmonious  and  propottimad  preoemea  a$sd  atrvngth,  ntr 
store  disposed  ciqr  noa  to  tha  grtmtast  cafayrw,  K  kMtf 
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I  eulogram,  which  in  itself  renders  its  object  i  placed  under  his  command,  and  he  was  joined 
nered,  the  faalts  or  errors  of  Ix>rd  Falkland  with  Manchester  (formerly  Ijord  Kimbolton,  but 
\y  not  be  remembered.    Whitelocke    and   now  raised  to  the  peerage  by  his  father's  death) 


Rush  worth  have  detailed  in  a  similar  strain 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  On  the  morn- 
kff  of  the  fight,  they  tell  us,  he  called  for  a 


in  the  command  of  the  six  associated  counties 
of  Norforfc,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, and  Hertford.    The  ill-advised  separation 


dran  shirt,  and  told  his  friends  gayly  that  if  he  of  Newcastle  and  the  king,  among  other  disss- 
vere  slain  in  the  battle,  they  should  not  find  his  ^  trous  effects  of  the  royal  cause,  of  course  opcn- 
My  iQ  fool  linen.  In  answer  to  their  serious  '  ed  Manchester's  passage  from  London  to  Lin- 
iDd  passionate  entreaty  to  him  not  to  engage,  >  colnshire,  where,  with  upward  of  7000  infantry, 
*■&  not  being  a  military  man,''  he  more  seri- .  he  at  once  joined  Cromwell.    At  the  same  mo- 


nody and  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  sadness 
'  nplied  that  he  was  weary  of  his  country's  mis- 
«y,  and  **  did  believe  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere 
■tfat.'* 

Oaring  these  eventful  occurrences  Cromwell 
wmaiDed  in  Lincolnshire,  and  performed  so 
■any  signal  acts  of  service  in  tliat  and  the 
Mighbooring  counties,  that  the  Commons  or- 
knd  a  levy  of  an  additional  2000  men*  to  be 

Kb  iresteat  wemkneu  to  b«  tuo  ■oIicitouR  fbr  such  adren- 

toK« :  and  that  unruoed  tongue  anil  voice  easily  diacovereil 

AMif  to  be  anpplicd  and  i^overnod  by  a  mind  and  under- 

Ifaadioi:  ao  excellent,  tha^  the  wit  and  weii^ht  of  all  he 

Mid  cmrried  aniAher  kind  of  lustre  and  admiration  in  it,  and 

mna  aiMtker  kind  of  acceptation  fnim  the  persona  present, 

i^A  aajr  omaaient  of  delirery  cuuld  reasonably  promise  it- 

mtU%  or  is  asually  attended  with ;  and  his  dispoaition  and 

■M«i«  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  delighted  in 

•aaifMy,  kindness,  and  generosity,  that  all  mankind  could 

Wtt  bat  admire  and  love  Eim.  ...  In  a  short  time  after  he 

¥■4  poaaaasioa  of  the  estate  his  grandi'ather  had  left  him, 

•■d  before  he  was  of  age.  he  committed  a  fault  against  his 

falMT*  im  mmnying  a  young  lady  wAom  kt  pasnonately  lov- 

«ii  ^ittmt  mijf  comttdertMe  portion.  ...   He  seemed  to 

W«  hk  eacate  ia  trust  for  all  worthy  persons  who  stood  in 

VaM  of  sapphfts  and  encouragement,  m  Hen  Jonwon^  and 

mmjf  oikera  of  that  timet  whore  fortunes  required,  and  whote 

9fints  mmdt  them  auperior  to,  ordinary  <Mxgationa ;  which 


ment,  Newcastle's  advance  against  Hull  releas- 
ed Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  his  horse— of  no 
service  in  a  beleaguered  town — and  Cromwell 
was  also  joined  in  Lincolnshire  by  that  already 
famous  as  modest  soldier.  It  was  now  ver- 
l^ing  to  the  close  of  the  fighting  season  of  1643. 
On  the  9th  of  October  the  junction  was  effect- 
ed at  Boston,  and  on  the  11th,  the  command 
being  nominally  Manchester's,  but  in  reality 
Cromwell's,  the  campaign  began. 

On  marching  against  Hull,  Lord  Newcastle, 
in  addition  to  strong  garrisons  left  in  Lincoln 
and  Gainsborough,  had  committed  the  royal 
posts  of  the  county  to  a  brave  and  veteran  of- 
ficer, Sir  John  Henderson,  who  earnestly  desi- 
red and  eagerly  watched  fo^  an  opportunity  to 
measure  swords  with  Cromwell.  The  oppor- 
tunity occurred  on  the  12th,  when,  by  a  capital 
manoeuvre,  Henderson  came  up  with  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  and  their  cavalry  at  Waisby  field, 
near  Horncastle,  while  Manchester  was  yet 
with  his  infantry  a  long  day's  march  in  the  rear, 
and  threatened  destruction  to  them  with  a  force 
almost   thrice    as   numerous    as   their  own. 


KllAeywcrc  contented  to  receive  from  him,  because  his    Cromwell  paUSed   for  a  moment,  drew  up  his 
VMUUnwerrao  generously  distributed,  and  so  much  with-    ^„„     „„j   ™^i^«^  f^  „;„«  ko»#i«        14  r^«V«o  »• 


UN  were  ao  geoerously  distributed,  and  so  much  with' 
•at  vanilj  and  oatentation,  that  eicept  from  those  few  per 
■as  fMm  whom  he  sometimes  received  the  characters  of  fit 
I  Urn  his  beneAts,  or  whom  he  intrusted  for  the  more 


men,  and  resolved  to  give  battle.  **  Come,'* 
said  the  gallant  Fairfax,  with  inspiration  scarce- 
ly second  to  his  own,  *'  let  us  fall  on  !  I  never 


Lrh::L!J:rw1.^r;j;,'r.a''?h:r.":Sl''nl«"«^  \  P^o'-P*^?'  better  than  when  I  fougW  against  the 


MTSMia   ih 

Dm  what  fountain  they  flowed  ;  and  when  that  could  not 
hs  oenoealeil,  he  tuMtained  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
ftrMMt  ohliged  with  to  much  trot^le  and  baehfulneMM,  that 
they  might  well  perceive  that  he  was  evrn  ashamed  of  the 
lOJe  he  had  given,  and  to  receive  so  large  a  recompense 
frsai  it.**  Nor  can  I  conclude  this  note  without  other  stri- 
bag  bkI  eharactrristic  anecdotes  from  the  history.  '*  He 
was  su  ill  a  dissembler  of  his  dislike  and  disinclination  to  ill 
■SB.  that  it  was  not  pussible  for  such  not  to  discern  it. 
There  wae  once,  in  the  Hnusc  of  Commons,  such  a  declared 
■eerpiatiun  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member  had  done 
la  theai,  and,  aa  they  said,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it 
was  moved,  he  being  present,  'that  the  speaker  might,  in 
tlw  aaike  of  the  whole  House,  give  him  thanks  ;  and  then, 
that  every  member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular 
ackmmlrdgment,  stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him :'  the 
which  (though  not  ordered),  when  very  many  did,  the  Lord 
Falklaad  (who  believed  the  service  itself  oi»t  to  be  of  that 
■doieat,  and  that  an  himourablc  and  generous  person  would 
■et  have  stooped  to  it  for  any  recompense),  instead  ofmov- 
sag  Au  Aol,  stretched  hoth  hie  arms  out  and  clasped  his  hands 
Ujpflker  i^en  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  close  down  tc 
ku  Ared.  that  all  men  might  see  how  odious  that  flaiterv 
wn  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  person,  though 
al  that  time  moat  popular.  ...  At  the  leaguer  before 
Gloucester,  when  his  friends  passionately  reprehended  him 
fcr  eipoelBg  his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger  (as  he  de> 
l^led  to  visit  the  trenches  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to 
dnoBKur  what  the  enemy  did),  as  being  so  much  beside  the 
datjr  ef  hie  place  that  it  might  be  understood  against  it,  he 
woald  aay  merrily,  *  that  his  <fffice  could  not  take  away  the 
fnvileiiea  of  hia  age,  and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be 
frueai  mt  tkt  greatest  secret  of  danger;*  but  withal  alleged 
Btnottsly,  '  that  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  active  in  enter- 

EMa  of  hazanl  than  any  other  men,  that  all  might  see  that 
impatiencj  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pusillanimity, 
m  fear  m  adventure  his  own  pcnon.'  ** 
*  We  find  bj  a  joamal  of  the  dav  that  this  new  levy  was 
1  under  his  peculiar  discipline  :  *'  Now  all  the 
bicee  are  jomed  with  Colonel  Cromwell,  God 


enemy  three  or  four  to  one."» 

Then  was  seen  the  secret  of  Cromweirs  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  his  determined  Iron- 
sides. In  an  instant  ho  circulated  through 
their  ranks  the  watchword — Truth  and  Peacb 
_gave  out  a  psalm,  which  the  officers  and  men 
at  once,  as  the  Greek  soldiers  took  up  their 
Bong  of  freedom,  uplifted  with  united  voices, 
and  then  rushed,  on  Cromwell's  word  to  charge 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  IIiuh,  on  the  aston- 
ished enemy.  A  volley  struck  them  in  mid- 
charge,  but  did  little  execution :  they  clapped 
spurs  to  their  horses  with  more  furious  zeal, 
and  receiving  another  volley  as  they  fell  upon 
the  advancing  Royalist  column,  it  struck  down 
the  horse  of  Cromwell.    His  rider  was  in  fright- 


inat  they  manage  the  business  they  go  abont  better  than 
m  WM  sfc  Newnrk  in  their  former  action.    Aa  (or  Colooal 


Cromwell,  he  hath  SOOO  more  brave  niei^  well  disciplined. 
No  man  swears  bnt  he  pays  his  twelve  pence ;  if  he  be 
drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse  ;  if  one  calls  the 
other  Roundhead,  he  is  cashiered  :  insomuch  that  the  coun- 
tries where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come  in 
and  join  with  them.  How  hap,)y  were  it  if  all  the  forces 
were  thua  disciplined  Some  aay  that  the  Lord  Gray  and 
Sir  John  Cell  will  join  with  them :  they  could  not  do  a  liet- 
ter  work  than  to  go  and  relieve  that  thrice  noble  and  valiant 
LonI  Fairfaa,  whose  condition  m  l^eeds  is  such  aa  it  want* 
relief."— Spec.  Pas.,  May  9-16,  IM3. 

*  The  Soutiiah  Dove,  Oct.  13-*2U,  1643.  The  aanie  jour- 
nal closec  its  account  thua :  "There  were  klaiu  in  the  pur- 
suit (which  was  full  six  miles)  about  flUU  ;  and  luauf 
drowned  in  the  chase :  114  were  found  dead  in  the  water 
and  mires  the  next  day :  there  was  also  aliuut  TUO  or  bOO 
taken  prisoners,  and  18  colours  at  the  least ;  theee  wer» 
hrought  in  the  first  night :  also  their  wagons :  many  mui» 
coloura,  it  is  like,  were  kwi  in  the  chaee ;  the  hone  i 
nrma  that  were  taken  were  more  than  the  m 
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ful  danger  for  a  while,  and  as  he  rose  from  the 
ground  was  again  struck  down  by  the  hand  (as 
it  was  thought)  of  Sir  Ingrain  Hopton.  For 
some  moments  he  lay  unconscious  among  the 
slain.  Again  recovering,  he  seized  a  "sorry 
horse"  from  one  of  his  troopers,  and  joined  the 
hand  to  hand  miUe  with  terrible  fierceness. 
The  Royalists,  broken,  astonished,  and  dismay- 
ed, had  never  recovered  the  first  shock.  They 
now  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  did  not 
stop  their  flight  till,  after  suffering  terrible 
slaughter,  they  had  reached  the  gates  of  Lin- 
coln.* 

This  engagement  had  a  striking  effect.  It 
closed  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1643  with  a 
gleam  of  brightest  hope  for  the  Parliamentary 
cause.  It  so  startled  Charles  that  be  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  to  his  friends,  **I 
would  that  some  would  do  roe  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring  Cromwell  to  me,  alive  or  dead !" 
It  moved  Newcastle  from  his  position,  for,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  having  also,  just  before, 
suffered  from  a  gallant  sortie  out  of  Hull,  con- 
ducted by  Fairfax's  father,  he  raised  the  siege 
and  disposed  his  forces  into  winter-quarters. 

Not  80  Cromwell  and  Manchester.  They  had 
yet  some  work  to  do.  Castles  and  fortified 
towns  were  taken  Dy  them,  money  raised.  Roy- 
alists kept  in  check,  garrisons  strengthened, 
and  the  entire  borders  of  the  eastern  associa- 
tion placed  in  a  state  of  security.  Not  till  all 
this  had  been  completely  done,  and  the  in- 
creasing severity  of  the  weather  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  exertions  farther,  were  their 
forces  dispose  >i  for  the  winter. 

Yet  not  even  this  put  a  stop,  however  tem- 
porary, to  the  exertions  of  Cromwell.  Under 
a  cummission  from  the  Parliament,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutciiant-govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
("  with  the  like  power  of  levying  money  there  for 
his  forces  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  in  the 
associated  counties'*),  and  he  chiefly  employed 
the  winter  in  raising  funds,  by  means  allowable 
or  otherwise,  from  the  colleges  in  Cambridge 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Peterboroughf  and  Ely, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

*  LudIow*«  aocount  will  be  fuund  to  bear  out  thii  deacnp- 
tiou.  "  At  the  words  '  Troth  and  Peace,*  Cromwell'*  *  ihir- 
ty-iw>v«n  troupe  of  hone  and  dragoonv,'  **  he  obaervei,  *'  him- 
•elf  at  their  head,  advanced,  ainginff  psalms  ;  resenriog^ 
their  charge,  however,  nntil  Sir  John  Henderson's  'eighty- 
seven,'  who  were  seen  commy  down  upon  them,  had  fired  ; 
for  these  Utter,**  says  Ludlow,  "  hearinr  that  Col.  Crom- 
well was  drawn  out  with  the  horse,  made  haste  to  engage 
him  before  the  foot  could  march  up." 

t  The  Royalist  Mercurins  Aalicos  tells  us  that  in  "  Cam- 
bridge the  Lord  Grey  of  Warke  and  Master  Cnwiwell  did 
the  last  week  deal  very  earnestly  with  the  heads  of  colleges 
to  lend  jCflOOO  for  the  public  use,  and  that  the  motion  not 
being  hearkened  to,  they  kept  them  all  in  cnatody  till  mid- 
night, except  Dr.  Brownriggo,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
Dr.  Love :  that  the  said  heads  being  advised  to  assemble 
the  next  day  about  it,  and  refusing  to  do  so,  were  called  to 
the  Lord  Grey's  lodging,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  their 
refusal,  made  answer  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  they 
had  ehoeen  for  their  speaker,  that  they  had  before  consult- 
ed the  whole  University,  who  had  resolved  that  they  could 
not  comply  with  their  desires  in  that  particular,  as  being 
directly  againat  their  consciences ;  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
iband  them  stick  to  their  resolution,  said  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  then  in  the  place,  they  woahl  have  been  content 
with  a  i^lOOOiir  less  for  the  present  turn  :  not  that  so  little 
Booey  could  have  d«»ne  them  good,  but  that  th«  people 
might  have  thought  that  one  of  the  two  universities  had 
been  oo  their  aide.  And  it  was  also  certified,  that  when 
they  failed  to  get  money  by  that  means,  in  a  fair  and  volon- 
ta»T  way,  they  took  by  vic^enoe  from  the  bursars  of  diverse 
«oUeffea  such  moneys  as  were  already  brooght  in  onto  them, 
•ad  from  the  tonants  of  soeh  ooller«i  as  dwelt  near 


His  exertions  in  Cambridge,  bowefer,  had 
another  and  more  important  object  in  additfoa 
to  this.  The  tendencies  of  both  oniveraities, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  were  of  the  strong- 
est possible  kind  towards  the  caose  of  Chario, 
since  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  eoppoted  to 
be  identified  with  his  person.  Their  means  of 
disseminating  those  opinions  were  also  great, 
and  their  influence,  in  proportion,  of  a  kind  and 
degree  which  it  was  most  necessary,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reduce.  Oxford  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Royalists,  and  therefore  out  of  the  qoestkMi, 
but  Cambridge  was  happily  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  military  streogth  of  the 
Parliament  lay.  Cromwell  accordingly,  to  pre* 
pare  the  way  for  the  changes  contemplated,  gar- 
risoned the  town,  and  when,  some  short  tioM 
aAer,  Manchester  visited  the  University  with 
the  Parliament's  commission  for  eflTecting  iti 
reform,  Cromwell  was  his  chief  adviser  and 
agent  in  all  that  was  done.  Matters  had  chan- 
ged a  little  now  since  the  wild  days  of  bis  sto- 
dentship  there ! 

The  reform  may  be  briefly  deacribed.    It  be- 
gan by  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  the 
foundation  and  revenues  of  the  UniYersity,  ia 
the  shape  of  an  order  issued  by  the  two  Hoaae% 
and  declaring  that — whereas  doubts  bad  betM 
suggested,  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  seqaet- 
tration  of  the  estates  of  delinquents,  whether 
the  estates  of  the  diflTerent  bodies  in  that  Uoi- 
versity  came  within  the  operation  of  the  oidi- 
nance — the  meaning  of  Parliament  was,  thai 
these  estates  and  revenues  should  be  in  no  wise 
sequestrable,  but  that  the  sequestration  sboold 
fall  merely  upon  the  individual  who  bad  brea 
pronounced  delinquent,  and  that  no  longer  thu 
during  the  time  that  he  would  otherwise  bars 
received  or  enjoyed  those  revenues.    AnoUnir 
ordinance*  was  then  passed,  empowering  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  to  appoint  committees,  wbo 
were  entitled  to  call  before  them  all  provosti» 
masters,  fellows,  and  students  of  the  Univeisi- 
ty,  and  to  hear  comfdaints  against  snch  as  wen 
scandalous  in  their  lives,  ill  affected  to  the  Par- 
liament, fomenters  of  the  present  annatoial 
war,  or  who  had  deserted  the  ordinary  ptacei 
of  their  residence,  and  to  examine  witnesses  ii 
support  of  these  complaints.     The  eommitteei 
were  to  make  their  report  to  the  sergeant-oi- 
jor-general,  who  had  power  to  eject  such  as  he 
should  judge  unfit  for  their  offices,  and  to  pat 
in  their  places  persons  whom  he  shouU  nomi- 
nate, and  who  should  be  approved  by  the  At- 
sembly  of  Divines  sitting  at  Westminsier. 

Accordingly,  immediately  on  Manchester^ 
arrival,  he  issued  his  warrants  to  the  diflereit 
colleges  and  halls  in  the  University  forthwiik 
to  send  to  him  their  statutes,  with  the  i 


such  moneys  as  they  had  ia  raadineas  to  pay  ibcir  laM; 

and  well  we  know  what  they  were  coaated  in  the  fcfMi 

times,  when  law  and  justice  were  in  fisahioa,  who,  what 

man  refused  to  deliver  his  purse,  oaed  to  take  il  ftsa  hi» 

...  It  was  adveniaed,**  saya  a  aabaeqaeot  ■oakarcf  ihi 

journal  quoted  above,  **  thia  day  from  Petcih(«tiiili  iM 

,  Colonel  <:romwell  had  bestowed  a  visit  apoa  thathtthaty, 

i  and  put  them  to  the  cbarga  of  hia  eatartaiDacvt,  pla»lir> 

'  ing  a  gnt  part  thereof  to  diachargo  the  reckouaf :  arf 


;  further,  that  in  porsnance  of  the  thottMuh  i 
did  moat  miserably  deface  the  Cathedral  Chaivh,  hrndtdsoi 
the  m^gans.  ami  destroy  the  glass  windowa,  comwutta^  mm 
outrages  on  the  hoosa  of  God,  whtch  wore  Ml  adcd  by  tks 
Goths  in  the  aaok  of  Rome,  and  m  BMat  oooumbIj  ^ 
borne  by  the  Tarks  when  they  poawaa  thMMolfM  hr  km 

'of  a  Christian  eitjr.** 
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of  their  members,  and  to  certify  to  him  who 
were  present  and  who  absent,  with  the  express 
time  of  their  discontinuance.  Two  dayn  later, 
he  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  different  colleges, 
requiring  them  to  appear  before  him  within  a 
certain  limited  time,  to  answer  such  inquiries 
as  he  or  his  commissioners  might  judge  fit  to 
make.  Three  days  after  this  stipulated  period 
the  great  reform  took  place,  and  is  thus  descri- 
bed by  Mr.  Godwin :  "  The  number  of  the  col- 
leges was  sixteen,  and  of  these,  the  heads  of 
atx  were  allowed,  and  gave  their  consent,  to 
retain  their  former  stations.  Ten  new  heads 
of  colleges  were  appointed,  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  selected  with  great  propriety  and 
jodgment.  Two  of  them  were  Benjamin  Which- 
eote  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  men  of  unquestion- 
able literary  eminence,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, qualified  to  do  honour  to  any  seminary  for 
nlucation  in  the  world.  Another  was  Thomas 
Toung,  the  pireceptorand  friend  of  Milton.  The 
remainder,  though  their  names  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar to  our  ears,  were  men  of  great  learning, 
high  respectability,  and  unblemished  life.  A 
few  days  later,  sixty-five  fellows  were  ejected 
from  the  different  colleges,  and  their  places 
filed  by  others,  nominated  by  Manchester,  and 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  The 
ordinance  of  Parliament  empowered  the  scr- 
feanl-mi^r-general  to  dispose  of  a  filXh  part  of 
aN  the  estates  or  revenues  he  should  sequester 
for  the  benefit  of  the  relatives  of  the  jx^rsons 
ejected.** 

The  tremendous  campaign  of  1644  now  be- 
gan. Od  the  19th  of  January,  1644,  20,000 
Scotchmen,  for  the  most  part  veteran  soldiers 
sad  uader  the  guidance  of  experienced  officers, 
crossed  the  Tweed  to  co-operate  with  the  Par- 
liameotary  forces.  Such  was  the  opportune 
fmit  home  by  that  solemn  Lengue  and  Cove- 
nant which  the  genius  of  Vane  had  achieved  * 
Charles,  meanwhile,  had  made  truce  with  the 
Tobelst  in  Ireland,  and  thousands  at  this  time 
joining  the  royal  standard  from  that  ill-fated 
couotry,  enlarged  and  exasperated  the  now  in- 
curable and  deadly  division  between  Charles 
and  his  more  determined  subjects. 

The  forces  of  the  Parliament  were  at  the 
opening  of  this  campaign  distributed  in  four 
great  divisions.  Essex  and  Waller  had  each 
10,OO0  men  for  the  midland  counties  and  the 
west :  under  Manchester  and  Cromwell  (who 
BOW  beld  the  superior  commist^ion  of  lieutenant- 
general),  14,000  men,  chiefly  of  Croiiiwcirs  in- 
Tineible  ox)dei,  were  enrolled  for  the  associated 
eountiea  of  the  east ;  and  Fairfax  and  his  father 
irere  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  Scots. 

•  Sm  Life  of  Vmnr,  p.  t83-98(S. 

f  Mr.  Godwin  hits  teleried.  from  Wuod,  an  anecdote  of 
^h«  klvf  riiif  nlarly  illustrative  uf  hit  feiilinffs  uti  the  suliject 
flf  Ireland.  It  apneara  that  a  manuscnpt  oinv  was  fuiind, 
after  the  battle  of  Naaeliy,  uf  Sir  EUwanl  Walker's  Dis- 
cvMraaa  of  the  events  uf  the  civil  war,  iu  which,  among  sev- 
eral oorractioiM  in  the  king's  own  handwriting,  it  wm  ob- 
■•rvad  that  in  one  place,  where  the  writer  had  occasion  to 

SakoT  thee*  inaurgents,  and  had  stylrd  them  '^rehels,** 
king  had  drawn  hi*  pen  through  the  word  **  rebels," 
aad  iMd  Mfaotitoted  the  tern  "  Irish**  in  its  stead.  In  re- 
ality. Cluurlei  felt  an  nneonqoereble  repugnance  to  the 
~  euff  (be  Catholiea  of  Irebuid  with  the  men  who  in  Biig- 
I  aad  Souitand  had  sought  to  curuil  his  prerogatives. 
'  hca,  huwerer  ho  might  disapprove  «if  much  of 
....^i,  ho  still  regarded  as  his  frirnds,  and  still  ei- 
I  (which  was  Tooliiod  at  last)  that  they  would  furnish 
M  anay  to  oappott  his  elains  against  his  rsbel  sabjects  in 
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Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  force  of 
10,000  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  north,  under  New- 
castle, a  force  of  14,000.  Ireland  priured  him 
forth  auxiliaries  also  as  from  an  inexhaustible 
hive,  and  in  various  quarters  of  the  land  garri- 
sons and  flying  hands  supplied  him  at  his  need. 
With  the  obstinate  weakness  of  his  character, 
however,  while  the  rising  genius  of  such  men 
as  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  threatened  an  oppo- 
sition in  which  even  numbers  should  be  ai 
nothing,  he  named  for  his  commander-in-chief, 
in  the  teeth  of  much  remonstrance,  Ruthven,  a 
Scot,  now  created  Earl  of  Brentford,  of  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  he  was  much  decayed 
in  his  parts,  which  had  never  been  vigorous, 
being  now  dozed  with  the  custom  of  immod- 
erate drinking.  He  was  illiterate  to  the  great- 
est  degree  that  can  be  imagined,  and  very  deaf; 
a  man  of  few  words,  hut  tcho  UMuaily  delivered 
that  09  his  opinion  which  he  foreeatp  wovdd  begrat^ 
ful  to  the  king.''  Herein  was  the  secret  of  hi« 
appointment. 

Fairfax  made  the  flrst  movement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  marching  from  Lincolnshire,  through 
the  depths  of  a  terrible  winter,  against  Lord 
Byron,  who,  with  an  army  of  Irish,  was  then 
besieging  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Here  Byron 
was  routed  with  severe  loss ;  of  the  3000  foot 
he  commanded,  only  1000  having  escaped  death 
or  capture  Fairfax  was  deficient  in  horse, 
and  thereby  the  cnemy^s  horse  escaped.  The 
notorious  George  Monk  was  taken  prisoner  ia 
this  action,  and  after  some  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  entered  the  Parliament's  service,  be- 
came an  active  and  influential  general*  and  in 
the  end  the  vile  and  appropriate  instrument  of 
the  Restoration. 

Answering  the  orders  of  the  Parliament, 
Fairfax  now  inarched  hack  to  Yorkshire,  joined 
his  father  Lord  Fairfax,  with  whom  he  defeated 
at  Selby  the  Royalist  governor  of  York,  Colonel 
Bellai>is,  who  had  striven  to  interpose  lietween 
the  junction,  and,  once  more  master  of  the  mid- 
land Yorkshire  districts,  prepared  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant.  The 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Levan,  were 
at  this  time  much  distressed  in  Northumberland 
by  the  force  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle ;  they 
had  crossed  the  Tyne,  vainly  threatened  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  much  harassed  by 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  as  by  the  enemy's 
constant  skirmishes  and  the  weather,  continu- 
ed in  face  of  the  marquis's  army  without  ven- 
turing to  advance  against  him. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  some  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Royalist  chief  might 
have  put  a  sudden  and  premature  period  to  our 
old  friends  of  the  Covenant,  Fairfax's  victory 
at  Selby  created  a  panic  at  York,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  friends  in  that  city  (now  so  fearfully  ex- 
posed), fell  back  on  York,  and  opened  for  bin 
enemies  their  most  desired  position.  Fairfax 
and  Leven  met  with  their  forces  at  Wetherby 
on  the  20th  of  April,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
invest  York,  into  which  the  marquis  had  retired 
with  his  Cavaliers.  And  now,  by  a  most  op- 
portune movement,  Manchester  and  Cromwell 
(young  Vane  at  this  time  travelled  with  them) 
joined  their  splendid  forces  to  those  of  the  be- 
siegers, broke  off  at  once  an  armistice  into 
which  Newcastle,  seriously  alarmed  Ux  '"^ 
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safety,  had  contrived  to  inveigle  Fairfax,  and 
]Ni8hed  their  combined  batteries  against  York 
With  all  necessary  vigour.  The  attack  of  a 
town  in  those  days,  however,  was  not  the  mat- 
ter of  science  it  has  since  become  ;  the  forces, 
eombined  as  they  were,  were  yet  insufficient 
for  any  regular  investment  of  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  walls  divided  by  a  river ;  and  the  siege 
of  York  was  nothing  more  than  an  irregular 
blockade,  diversified  with  furious  sorties,  and 
now  and  then  some  desperate  assaults  on  the 
outworks. 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  midland 
and  western  forces  claim  our  attention.    Essex 
and  Waller,  with  their  20,000  men,  had  march- 
ed against  Charles  in  two  divisions,  with  the 
intention  of  shutting  him  up  in  Oxford.     His 
situation  became  even  more  critical  than  that ! 
of  Newcastle  at  York.    The  Isis  was  crossed 
by  Waller,  the  Charwell  by  Essex,  and  the  two  j 
armies  seemed  to  hold  in  the  forces  of  Charles,  ( 
to  be  driven  at  will  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

In  this  extremity  it  was  that  one  of  the  very 
ablest  manoeuvres  of  the  whole  war  was  ac- 
complished by  this  unfortunate  prince.    A  body 
of  foot,  with  cannon,  was  ordered  out  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  city,  as  if  for  Abingdon, 
lor  the  purpose  of  drawing  Waller's  attention 
on  that  side ;  and  then  the  king,  with  all  the  j 
cavalry,  and  2500  chosen  foot,  quitted  Oxford  ' 
in  silence  at  the  north  gate  as  soon  as  night  1 
set  in  on  the  3d  of  June,  and,  marching  between  | 
the  two  armies  ot  the  enemy,  arrived  at  Han- : 
borough  by  daybreak  of  the  4th,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon halted  for  a  short  time  at  Burford.    By 
quick  and  secret  marches  thus  he  arrived  at 
Worcester,  and  from- Worcester  at  Bewdley. 

While  at  Tickenhall  (then  called  Ticknill), 
near  Bewdley,  news  reached  him  from  York  of 
the  dangerous  position  of  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, who  had  written  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  more  than  six  weeks  or  two  months  with- 
out being  relieved.  The  fate  of  the  city  and 
its  besieged  then  at  once  struck  Charles  to  be 
the  imminent  crisis  of  his  cause,  since,  suppo- 
sing York  surrendered,  or  the  army  of  New- 
castle were  beaten  or  dispersed,  Essex  and 
Waller,  already  strong  enough  for  him  in  the 
south  and  west,  would  become  altogether  irre- 
sistible by  the  accession  of  the  northern  armies. 
Flinging  aside,  therefore,  his  first  project  of  ef- 
fecting an  ultimate  and  speedy  junction  in  the 
V  south  with  Rupert  (whose  impetuosity  had  just 
efibcted  some  daring  successes  and  diversions 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  and  thus,  at  least, 
securing  the  probable  safety  of  the  midland 
counties,  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  the  I 
following  letter  (dated  Ticknill,  14  June,  1644) ' 
to  his  nephew.  I  copy  it  from  the  original,  | 
among  the  papers  with  which  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Nugent  has  intrusted  me.*  The  writing 
is  shaken  and  unsteady.  The  hand  of  the  wri- 
ter, almost  always  unusually  firm  and  beautiful, 
bad  been  unable  to  hold  its  precision  in  that 
anxious  and  fatiguing  moment.  The  letter 
presents  a  singular  contrast  in  this  respect  to 
a  short  note  to  Rupert  in  the  same  collection, 
vin-itten  from  Newport,  with  extreme  beauty 


*  It  wu,  howoTer,  in  m  slirhUy  iBCorrect  lUto,  printed 
fiom  aoine  oopj  uken  at  the  Urn*  (and  pnstrred  among  Sir 

Afiranl  Nicholas's -    '      " 

Aw  jtnt  sgo. 


I  DanosoripU)  in  tiM  Svaljn  Memoin  a 


and  most  exquisite   firmness,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  execution.* 

"  Nbpubu, — First  I  must  congratalat  with  yon 
for  your  good  successes,  asseuring  yon  that  the 
things  themsclfes  ar  noe  more  welcome  to  me 
than  that  you  ar  the  nieanss :  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  the  supplying  you  with  powder,  for 
w«^  I  have  taken  all  ppssible  wais,  having  sent 
both  to  Ireland  &.  Bristow;  as  from  Oxford, 
this  bearer  is  well  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  att  present ;  butt  if  he  tell  you  that  I 
may  spare  them  from  hence,  I  leave  jou  to 
judge,  having  butt  36  left ;  butt  what  I  can  gett 
from  Bristow  (of  wet  there  is  not  much  rer- 
taintie,  it  being  threatened  to  be  besieged)  you 
shall  have.  . . .  Butt  now  I  must  give  you  the 
trew  Stat  of  my  aflTaires,  w*.  if  their  condition 
be  such  as  enforses  me  to  give  you  mare  per- 
emptorie  comandt  than  J  would  vnllingly  doe^  yoa 
must  not  take  it  ill.  If  Yorkt  be  lost,  I  skaU  c- 
teeme  my  Crowne  tittle  Utse,  unlesse  supported 
by  your  suddaine  Marche  to  me,  6l  a  Miraculous 
Conquest  in  the  South,  before  the  effects  of  the 
Northeren  power  can  be  found  beere ;  butt  if 
Yorke  be  relived,  &  you  beate  the  Rebelles 
Armies  of  bothe  Kingdomes  vr^  ar  before  it. 
Men,  butt  othawait  not,  I  may  possibles  make  < 
shift  {upon  the  defensive)  to  spinn  out  tymc  muiil 
you  come  to  assist  me:  W^herefor  /  comand  4 
conjure  you,  by  the  dewty  <f-  affection  vf*  I  kiuns 
you  bcare  me,  that  (all  new  enterpryses  laide 
asyde)  you  imediately  march  (according  to  your 
first  intention)  with  all  your  force  to  the  rellft  of 
Yorke ;  butt  if  that  be  eather  lost,  or  have  fried 
tbemselfes  from  the  beseigers,  or  that,  for  want  • 
of  powder,  you  cannot  undertake  that  worte, 
that  you  imediately  march,  with  your  whole 
strenth,  directly  to  Woster,  to  assist  me  6l  my 
Army,  without  Weh,  or  your  h4ning  relived  *Yerke 
by  beating-  the  Scots,  all  the  Successes  you  can  of- 
terwards  have  most  injallibly  will  be  usclcsse  unts 
me.  You  may  belive  that  nothing  butt  ao  ex- 
treame  necessety  could  make  me  wryte  thos 
unto  you ;  wherfor,  in  this  case,  I  can  liio  vrayes 
dout  of  your  punctuall  couiplyance  with  yoo 
louing  Oncle  6l  most  faithful  freod,  Chailis  R 
...  I  comanded  this  bearer  to  speake  to  yoo 
concerning  Vavisor." 

This  letter,  no  doubt,  conspletely  vindicatet 
Rupert  in  the  course  he  adopted  on  reoeiviof 
it,  though  it  does  not  excuse  his  haughty  pride 
in  concealing  the  fact  of  his  having  receired 
such  a  letter.*    But  I  am  anticipating.    Wbea 

*  The  mere  ttvle  and  manner  of  writing  lo  Us  nepkev 

I  in  tl&is  note  is  also  rery  tuachins*     It  ia  wnttsa  oa  aaal 

note  paper,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  underfuna  mach  tnMsii 

I  and  many  adventures  before  it  leached  iu  desuaataoa: 

"  Newport,  Saterday  ;  98  of  Oct.,  1648.     DbaRIST  »I- 

PUEU,— For  want  of  a  cypher,  1  have  chosen  thu  aosi 

tmsty  messenger,  Will.  Lyide,  to  aoqoaiat  yoa  with  a  ka«- 

ness  wch  ia  of  great  importance  fur  my  service ;  for  «^  I 

have  comanded  him  todesyre,  in  my  name,  both  yaaraJnsi 

A  assistance ;  of  wh«^b.  knowing  yuar  aflertioa  to  im.  I  aa 

soe  confident,  that  I  will  say  nee  more,  hot  only  t»dss>icy«« 

to  give  fall  ovdit  to  this  bearer  ;  dt  to  give  him  s  ^ick 

dispach  for  his  sake  who  ia  yoar  loving  Oadc  sad  wmC 

faithfnll  friend,  CsaiLS*  B*** 

f  In  the  absence  of  this  evidenct^  of  hia  ova  comphie  tt- 
culpation,  he  has  been  made  the  aot^cct  of  attack  by  akMSt 
evenr  Royalist  histonaa.  fur  the  nnfonatiMa  resatt  «f  Man- 
too  Moor.  Clarendon  thus  alludea  to  him  a»d  Newcastis : 
"  The  limes  afterward  grew  so  had,  and  tb*  kiag's  •Mbm 
succeeded  so  ill,  that  there  was  no  opportwuty  tucaU  eiihtf 
of  those  two  great  persons  to  accoant  for  what  tkn  bsi 
done  or  what  they  had  left  undone.  Nor  did  either  « (he* 
ever  think  fit  to  make  aav  particular  relatioa  of  the  fivas^ 
of  ituuT  prooeadiag,  sr  tha  c«aaaa  «f  thatr  
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kis  OBcle's  commands  reached  him,  he  made  at 
once  for  York.  Some  time  before,  he  had  re- 
lieved Newark,  taken  Stockport,  Bolton,  and 
Liverpool  and  raised  the  siege  of  Latham 
House,  after  its  gallant  defence  by  the  famous 
Countess  of  Derby.  He  was  therefore  moved 
with  the  «lation  of  a  victor,  added  to  his  natu- 
ral rashness.  He  took  with  him  some  newly- 
arrived  Irish  regiments,  picked  up  Newcastle's 
cavalry  by  the  way,  captured  several  posts  as 
he  went  along,  and  penetrated  into  Yorkshire. 

Daring  the  progress  of  this  march  the  king 
was  executing  another  admirable  movement. 
Essex  and  Waller  took  for  granted  that  his  pre- 
vious forced  march  must  be  for  Liverpool  to 
join  Rupert,  and  therefore  Waller  threw  him- 
self at  once  between  Charles  and  Shrewsbury 
to  intercept  his  passage.  Essex,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  the  greater  ordnance  and  the  heav- 
ier carriages,  felt  these  quick  marches  to  be 
too  much  for  his  men,  and,  setting  out  for  the 
west,  left  Waller  to  harass  Charles.  This  was 
the  very  object  the  king  had  sought  to  accom- 
plish— the  two  armies  were  separated.  He  at 
ooce  hastened  back  to  Oxford  by  marches  as 
foiek  as  those  of  his  masterly  egress  from  it ; 
and  Waller,  smarting  with  the  additional  de- 
«eit  thus  practised  on  him,  again  returned  to 
the  banks  of  the  Charwell,  and,  somewhat 
Myand  indiscreetly  offering  battle  there,  was 
4efeated  with  considerable  loss. 

Rupert  was  now  within  sight  of  York  with 
la  army  of  20,000  men.  The  besiegers  broke 
ip  on  his  approach,  and  after  an  attempt  to  in- 
tercept him,  which  was  well  conducted  by  Fair- 
fax, but  which  Rupert  evaded  by  fptcliing  a  mas- 
teriy  compass  with  his  army,  they  withdrew  to 
Hetsey  Moor.  Here,  in  a  council  of  war,  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose — ^thc  Scots  were  for 
fetreating,  the  English  for  fighting  —  and  by 
aooie  considerations  that  do  not  appear,  the 
eouncil  for  retreat  prevailed  for  a  time  (amid 
Jealoosies  which  already^ook  the  confederacy 
to  Ibe  centre,  and  warned  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
Cue  of  what  they  had  next  to  do !),  and  they  fell 
back  on  Tadcaster. 

A  discussion  as  painful,  hut  with  results 
more  fatal,  was  at  the  same  instant  going  on 
within  the  walls  of  York.  What  the  chivalrous 
and  somewhat  fantastic*  marquis  had  dreaded, 
was  now  at  hand.    The  young,  rough,  proud, 


W  wmj  of  •veuse  to  the  kiaf^,  cr  fur  their  owr.  vindication. 
rhmn  Rcptrt,  «mlf  /•  ku  friends^  and  after  the  mwrd^r  of 
fW  ft«V«  pndmced  a  letter  m  the  king'e  omn  kandt  which  he 
weaiwd  whan  b*  i»m  upon  hi*  march  from  Lancashire  to* 
wardt  York,  in  which  hit  majetty  said  *  that  hit  aflairt 
wmn  in  ao  varr  ill  a  state,  that  it  would  not  be  enough, 
thoart  Ua  highneta  raited  the  tiege  from  York,  if  he  had 
■ol  uawiaa  baaien  the  Scotch  army  ;*  which  he  understood 
la  Monnt  to  «o  leas  than  a  peremptory  order  to  fight,  *  upon 
wkak  diaa^vantage  siiever ;'  ukI  added,  '  that  the  disadvan- 
fsfta  waa  ao  great,  the  enemy  being  so  much  superior  in 
aaabart  it  waa  no  wonder  he  lost  the  day.'  But  at  the 
kungfa  ktter  mmU  not  bemr  that  eeiue^  so  the  greatest  cause 
of  the  Bisfcnrtuna  was  the  precipitate  entering  upon  the 
battia  aa  ooon  aa  the  enemy  drew  off,  and  without  nonsuit- 
am  at  all  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  his  oflScers, 
vfio  ■•at  aaada  know  mora  of  the  enemy,  and,  consequent- 
If,  bow  tkay  were  best  to  be  dealt  with,  than  bis  highness 
0Mld  do.**  Tba  noble  histoiian  had  evidently  neither  aeen 
IM  laltar  is  tba  text,  nor  been  corractly  informed  of  its 

*  liiiwbat  fiutasuc  in  soma  things,  certainly,  but  not 
jMarvmg  of  Warbaftoa*a  nickname, "  the  fantaatic  virtooao 
■fe'  boraMMk.*  8oa  what  a  lovely  character  hia  noblo- 
htmtmA  dMhaaa  (Charlaa  Laab^  (avouriia !)  left  of  him  in 
■■■rfhwfiMMaf  foUoi, 


overbearing,  fiery  Rupert  was  in  contact  with 
the  ceremonious,  courteous,  refined,  and  high- 
minded  Newcastle ;  and  a  quarrel  directly  fol- 
lowed. Newcastle  had  wisely  counselled  de- 
lay ;  pointed  out  the  advantage  already  gained 
by  the  prince's  arrival  alone ;  described  the  dif- 
ferences which  he  had  reason  to  suspect  al- 
ready distracted  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  enormous  benefit  of  merely  leaving  their 
dissensions  to  ripen ;  and  closed  with  an  ear- 
nest entreaty  to  Rupert,  that,  having  thrown 
merely  a  fresh  supply  of  men  and  provisions 
into  York,  he  would  at  once  march  back  to  the 
king's  assistance  at  Oxford.  Rupert,  in  an- 
swer, pleaded  orders  from  the  king,  which  (be- 
ing too  haughty  to  produce  them)  Newcastle  is 
supposed  to  have  disbelieved  ;  but,  more  strong- 
ly than  on  these  orders,  the  prince  stood  out 
on  his  own  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some 
daring  achievement  that  should  **  disperse  and 
annihilate*'  the  enemy.  Newcastle  smiled  in 
scorn,  but  submitted.  Some  of  his  friends  im- 
plored him  not  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  since 
it  seemed  bis  command  was  taken  from  him ; 
to  which  he  answered  that,  happen  what  would,  .^ 
he' would  not  shun  fight,  for  he  had  no  other 
ambition  than  to  live-  and  die  a  loyal  subject.* 
On  Marston  Moor  the  rival  armies  met.  The 
Parliamentarians  were  in  retreat  on  the  Tad- 
caster  Pload,  when  a  cloud  of  Rupert's  horse 
threatened  their  rear.  Orders  ran  along  the 
lino  at  ofice  to  countermand  the  march;  the 
troops  of  the  van  were  recalled,  and  a  position 
I  taken  up  for  battle  as  favourable  as  the  time 
allowed.  So  many  contradictory  statements 
have  been  published  of  the  memorable  fight 
which  followed,  that  it  requires  no  little  care 
to  present  it  fairly  and  intelligibly  to  the  reader. 
Across  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  front 
ran  a  broad  and  deep  drain.  To  the  right  the 
ground  was  broken,  and  intrenched,  as  it  were, 
with  natural  fences  and  lanes,  though  far  be- 
yond the  flank  was  the  open  moor.  To  the 
left  the  ground  was  entirely  barren,  unencum- 
bered, and  unprotected,  terminating  also  in  the 
moor.  In  the  centre  Lords  Fairfax  and  Leven 
formed,  with  a  reserve  of  horse  for  the  second 
line  of  infantry :  on  either  wing  (an  advanta- 
geous position,  it  will  be  at  once  observed)  the 
I  cavalry  was  brought  up  and  planted.  Sir  Thom- 
I  as  Fairfax  held  the  right,  Cromwell  and  Man- 
chester the  left. 

Rupert  gazed  at  a  distance  while  these  thick 
and  dark  masses  were  forming  before  him. 
His  customary  haste  had  far  outstripped  his 
own  glittering  thousands  behind,  but  they  now 
came  rapidly  up  and  formed  at  his  command. 
At  the  drain  he  planted  four  infantry  brigades, 
supporting  them  with  Goring's  horse  against 
the  enemy's  left ;  he  disposed  with  great  skill 
large  masses  of  troops  against  the  right  of  the 
combined  armies,  and  took  up  a  position  there 
with  his  own  cavalry  opposite  the  horse  of 
Fairfax. 

And  now,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1648,  gazing 
with  silent  and  inveterate  determination  at  each 
other,  these  46,000  subjects  of  one  king  stood 
upon  Marston  Moor,  eight  miles  from  a  city 
wherein  every  boom  of  the  distant  cannon 
would  strike  upon  the  inhabitants  as  the  del" 
knell  of  a  friend  or  brother.    The  lines  of  I 
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ParliamenUrians  hid  begun  to  form  as  early 
ts  tea  in  the  morning ;  the  Royalint  prepara- 
tions were  complete  at  fire  o*clock  in  the  after- 
noon :  it  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  seven, 
yet  there  still  stood  those  formidable  armies, 
each  awaiting  from  the  other,  with  a  silent  and 
awful  suspense,  the  signal  of  battle. 

A  stir  was  seen  at  last  in  the  dark  quarter  of 
Manchester's  and  Cromweirs  Independents, 
and  a  part  of  their  infantry  moved  upon  the 
drain.  Secure  from  behind  the  ditch,  Rupert's 
musketeers  at  once  poured  out  upon  this  advan- 
cing column  a  heavy  and  murderous  fire,  and 
it  was  in  vain  the  Parliamentarians  attempted 
to  form  under  the  plunging  batteries  directed 
against  them  simultaneously  from  the  rear. 
At  that  moment  was  seen  the  genius  of  Crom- 
well. With  a  passionate  exclamation  to  his 
Ironsides,  he  ordered  them  to  sweep  round  the 
ditch  to  their  right,  dear  the  broken  ground, 
and  fall  in  with  himself  upon  the  cavalry  of 
the  dissolute  Goring.  The  movement  occupied 
some  time,  and  fearful  slaughter  was  mean- 
while suffered  by  Manchester's  infantry ;  but, 
having  once  emerged,  these  inveterate  Repub- 
licans stood,  for  an  instant,  to  receive,  like  a 
rock,  the  onset  of  Goring's  horse,  and  then, 
"  like  a  rock  tumbled  fVoni  iu  basis  by  an  earth- 
quake," rolled  back  upon  them  Nothing  could 
withstand  that  astonishing  charge.  The  Cava- 
liers who  survived  ofiered  no  farther  resist- 
ance, but  wheeled  off  to  join  the  horse  of  Ru- 
pert. Cromwell  and  his  men  next  struck  the 
guns  and  sabred  the  artillerymen  beside  them, 
and  then,  with  as  much  leisurely  order  as  at 
parade,  rode  towards  the  drain.  Every  place 
was  deserted  as  they  advanced.  One  spot  of 
ground  only  still  held  upon  it,  for  an  instant, 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  unflinching  regi- 
ment of  old  tenants  and  retainers,  and  was 
covered  the  instant  after  with  an  **  unbroken 
line"  of  honourable  dead.  Their  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Royalists 
irrecoverably  broken. 

Rupert  and  his  cavalry  had  meanwhile  ob- 
tained as  great  a  victory  on  the  left.  The  en- 
cumbered ground  on  which  Fairfax  stood  was 
most  unfavourable  to  an  advancing  movement, 
■llupert  accordingly  stood  keenly  by  till  he  saw 
the  Parliamentary  forces  stagger  under  the 
heavy  charges  poured  upon  them  astheycmer- 
fsd  in  narrow  columns  through  ditches  and 
awes,  and  then,  with  his  characteristic  iropet- 
■oeity,  charged,  overthrew,  routed,  and  disfiers- 
ed  both  foot  and  cavalry,  with  tremendous 
•laughter. 

The  after  meeting  of  the  two  victors  decided 
the  day.  While  the  centres  were  unsteadily 
engaged,  Cromwell,  who  had  held  his  triumph- 
ant Ironsides  steadily  in  hand,  and  checked 
their  pursuit  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  ordered 
them  suddenly  to  face  round  and  wheel  upon 
their  centre  to  the  leA.  Rupert  had  given  a 
similar  order  to  his  conquering  cavalry  to  wheel 
round  on  their  centre  to  the  right ;  and  now, 
with  a  shock  more  terrible  than  any  of  this  ter- 
rible day,  these  desperate  leaders,  each  suppo- 
sing himself  the  victor,  dashed  each  in  front  of 
a  victorious  foe !  Cromwell  received  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  and  the  alarm  for  his  safety  gave 
a  Blight  appearance  of  momentary  unsteadiness 
erea  to  hia  gailanl  Irooaidea;  Vral  vlhe^  taUied 


with  redoubled  fury,  and  in  conjunction  witk 
liCsly,  an  accomplished  Scotch  officer,  who  led 
up  at  the  moment  a  brilliant  attack,  fairly  swept 
Rupert  off  the  field.* 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  by  the  melancholy 
dusk  which  enveloped  the  moor  might  be  seen 


*  This  description  is  founded  on  n  rarefQl  pemasJ  of  tko 
Tmrioos  nccoants  of  th«  time.  I  eobfoin  n  few  points  im 
illostration  or  addition,  frua  the  vanltoa  of  tlic  dnj ; 
**  There  wns  a  grant  ditch  between  the  eneeij  and  na, 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  battle,  onlj  between  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  foiiC  and  the  enemy  there  wan  n  plain. 
In  this  ditch  the  enemr  had  placed  funr  ^ngndcs  of  thc« 
heat  foot,  which,  upon  tne  ailvaace  uf  oar  battle,  were  (bread 
to  five  groond.  The  right  wiiig  of  unr  foot  had  arreral 
Diisfbrtnnes,  fur  hetwiit  them  and  the  enemf  there  was  no 
passage  but  at  a  nnrrow  lane,  where  they  coald  aoC  marci 
above  three  or  four  in  fnmt ;  npno  the  one  aide  nf  the  lana 
was  a  ditch,  and  on  the  other  a  hedge,  both  whereof  w«ri 
line«l  with  masketeers.  niitwithstanding  Sir  Thomas  Fsir^ 
fax  rhnrged  gallantly,  hot  the  eacny  keeping  themselves  m 
a  Indy,  and  receiving  them  by  threes  and  fuora.  an  thsy 
marched  out  (if  the  laue  :  and  (by  what  miatake  I  know  nat| 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  his  new-levied  ragimenfs  beiM  in  ths 
van,  they  wheeled  about,  and  being  hotiv  pornQed  liy  ths 
enemy,  came  hack  upon  the  Lord  Fairfas'a  foiit  aad  the  in 
serve  of  the  Scottish  fiMit,  broke  them  wholly,  and  trad  the 
most  part  of  them  under  foot.  .  .  .  Lieat.-gea.  Croaiwel 
charged  Prince  Rupert's  horse  with  exceeding  great  lea^ 
lutiim,  ami  maintained  his  charge  with  an  lein  valoer. 
Ren. -major  Lesly  charged  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  hf^fidi 
nf  White  C«ials,  and  cut  them  wholly  off*,  forty  esnested, 
who  were  taken  pnaoners ;  and  after  them  charged  a  bnf- 
ade  of  Green  Coals,  whereof  thev  cat  oflT  a  great  nnnhsr, 
and  put  the  rest  to  the  mat ;  whinn  senrioe  heing  perfwnwd, 
he  charred  the  eneniy*s  hone  (with  whom  Lieat-fen^rsl 
Cromwell  was  engaged)  upon  the  llaak.  and  in  a  very  ahofi 
space  the  enemy's  whole  cavalry  waa  mated,  on  whom  oar 
f<»ra  Irnopa  did  execution  to  the  walla  of  York,  batanr  bodj 
of  horse  kept  their  groand.  Lieot.-gea.  Craavell  aad 
Major^gen.  Lesly  being  joined,  nnd  receiving  advertisemsal 
that  our  f<«t  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's  hone  aad  feat, 
marched  to  their  assistance,  and  met  with  the  eaemj^ 
horae  (being  retreated  upon  the  repalae  they  had  from  thi 
Scottish  foot)  at  the  same  place  of  diaadvaatage  wbetethey 
had  routed  our  horse  fnrmeriy  ;  ami,  indeed,  their  sanrms 
was  answerable,  if  not  much  worae,  for  wa  tonted  thmi 
wholly,  killed  and  took  their  chief  oAeera,  and  moac  part  af 
their  standards.  After  which  we  set  upon  the  rear  of  their 
fo(4,  and  with  the  aasistance  of  oar  main  battle,  which  al 
this  time  stood  firm,  we  put  them  wholly  to  the  roat,  blM 
many,  and  took  their  offioMB  and  colonra,  aad  by  this  inn 
we  had  no  enemy  in  the  AM.  We  took  nU  their  otdaaaca, 
being  in  number  85,  near  ISO  barrala  of  powder,  basidsi 
whet  was  blown  up  hythe  common  auldien,  above  a  haa> 
dred  coloon.  and  1 0,000  arma,  besides  two  wagoas  af  car* 
bines  and  pistols  of  spare  arma.  There  were  uUcd  epsa 
the  place  3000,  whereof,  upon  a  judiciooa  view  of  the  dsal 
hodiea,  two  parts  appeared  to  be  gentleman  awl  oCrata. 
There  were  1500  prisonera  taken,  whereof  Sir  CKarka  La- 
cas,  lieut.'gen.  of  the  Earl  of  Newcaatle*a  horae.  Ma^Mi^isa. 
Porter,  and  Major-gen.  Tillier.  besidee  diven  coloocW.  hea* 
tenant-colonels,  and  majors.  The  loes  upon  our  part.  Mem* 
ed  be  God,  is  not  great,  being  only  one  hrotenant-^tcel, 
anme  few  captains,  and  not  XN)  common  stildieis."— (Jf.ic 
Fnr.,  8  July.  1044.)  .  .  .  '^The  battle  being  begaa.ai  tas 
first  aome  of  our  horse  were  put  into  diaovUer,  but  ral!viBg 
again,  we  fell  on  with  our  whole  body,  killed  and  tedk  thfir 
chief  oflScen,  and  took  most  port  of  their  standards  and  eol- 
oura.  35  piecea  of  ordnance,  near  130  barrela  i4  fomimi 
10,000  arms,  two  wagons  of  carbrnt**  and  pisiob.  killed  M% 
aad  1500  piisonen  taken.*'-«( Per/.  Oivr.,  0  Jalj.  lOM-).. . 
"  It  will  nut  be  amiaa,  therefore,  ' 


which  came  not  before  now  to  our  knowledge,  which  atikal 
there  were  alain  of  the  enemy*s  aide  the  Lord  Caira.saa 
to  the  Earl  of  Mnnmonth.  Sir  William  lAmpCoa,  DawasBt 
the  poet,  and  many  othere  alao ;  that  the  cnamils  af  lbs 
prince  and  othere  designed  the  laoat  valiant  ef  the  fafek 
party  to  encionter  ths  wing  eommaaded  by  Lieat-fes 
Cromwell ;  and,  in  particniar.  Prince  Rapeit  bari  dmtstd 
certain  troops  of  horee,  all  Irish  and  all  papwla,  tmgm^ 
first  charge  to  that  brigade  or  party  in  which  Cid  Cmb«*0 
waa ;  and  that  they  did  cimfitlentlv  believe  there  wu  arf  a 
msn  of  them  bot  woald  die  nther  thaa  fly ;  li«t  they  mm^ 
their  expectatiooa.  for  many  fif  them  being  alain  w  ths  rhf* 
the  rest  fled."— (Pari.  &'co«(,  18  July.  IM4.)  .  .  .  "Vti 
Cromwell  finding  the  pasaages  atrait,  aad  maakelseisbrK 
the  hedges,  thought  it  not  fit  to  advaaoe  aay  farther  aAar 
the  pnnoe.  bat  is  retarned  to  York  with  hia  b«ni.  art 
worn  to  akin  aad  boaa,  hat  tmlj  hranlhart  a  httie.^-^'M 
Scmif,  19  Jaly,  1014.) 
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1  fe«rful  sight.  Five  thoasand  dead  bodies  of 
Eoglishmen  lay  heaped  upon  that  fatal  ground. 
The  distinctions  which  separated  in  life  these 
•oQs  of  a  common  country  seemed  trifling  now ! 
The  plumed  helmet  embraced  the  strong  steel 
eap  as  they  rolled  on  the  heath  together,  and 
the  loose  lo?e-Iock  of  the  careless  Cavalier  lay 
drenched  in  the  dark  blood  of  the  enthusiastic 
Republicao. 

But  ii  is  not  with  such  thoughts  the  victors 
trouble  themselves  now.  They  have  achieved 
the  greatest  conquest  of  the  war,  and  the  whole 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England  are  opgn 
to  the  Parliament's  sway.  The  headstrong 
Rupert  has  received  a  memorable  lesson,  and 
retreats  in  calamity  and  disgrace  towards  Ches- 
ter. The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  weary  of  a 
strife  never  suited  to  his  taste,  but  hateful  to 
him  now,  crosses  the  sea  an  exile*  Fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  remain  with  Manchester, 
Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Cromwell;  the  valuable 
ordnance  of  the  vanquished  ;  artillery,  small 
arms,  tenu,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  all  has 
been  lefl  in  their  victorious  hands. 

Nearly  half  of  his  entire  kingdom  was  now 
jMipelessly  k)st  to  Charles  I.  Was  it  possible 
be  should  ever  be  able  to  recover  it?  The 
question  was  one  which  no  doubt  rose  again 
and  again  in  the  breast  of  Cromwell,  as  he  lay 
in  his  tent  the  night  after  this  memorable  bat- 
tle.    By  one  of  two  means  he  tnifrht  recover 


*  H«  ROiBiBed  abroad  till  tho  RcatoratKin.  I  aut'jnin 
poniCMM  nf  ClaTcndfin'i  character  of  him,  which,  ifnnt  fair 
■i  All  thiiifa,  ii  in  all  thinga  graphic  and  amaiing  :  **  It  wai 
a  CTcalar  wuudar  that  hn  BoataJued  the  Texatioa  aud  fatigue 
flfwmr  an  long,  than  that  hr  broke  frum  it  with  so  little  cir- 
caOMpectimi.  He  wai  a  verj  fine  gentleman,  active  and 
ftll  of  coarafe,  and  moat  acmmplinhed  in  thiiee  qualities  of 
VanemaBahiii,  dauciug,  and  fencing,  which  acoimpaajr  • 
good  btacdmg,  in  which  hia  delight  was.  Becidei  that,  he 
was  ■OMroua  in  poetry  and  mueic,  in  which  he  indulged  the 
ai«aKr»  part  of  hia  time  ;  and  nothing  oaJd  hove  tempted 
Kids  ouC  m  thtmt  patha  of  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  a 
ISbJI  sad  ampla  fortune,  but  honour  and  ambition  to  aenre 
iha  fciw  when  ha  Maw  him  in  distrru,  and  almndoned  by 
Boat  olVhoae  who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to  him 


I  fcing  when  ha  saw  him  in  distrru,  and  almndoned  by 

(hoae  who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to  him 

aad  by  luaa.    Ha  luvcd  monarcny,  aa  it  was  the  foundation 


aapoort  of  hia  own  grbatness :  and  the  Church,  aa  it 

waa  'Well  constituted  for  tlie  splendour  and  aecurity  of  the 

cmasu ;  and  religion,  as  it  cherished  and  maintained  that 

ardar  aad  obedienca  that  waa  necessary  to  both  :  without 

amgr  other  paaaioa  for  the  particular  opinions  which  were 

fimam  np  ia  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  aa  he 

dataaiad  whatsoerer  was  like  to  disturb  the  pnblic  peace. 

Ba  bad  a  particular  rarerenoe  fur  the  person  of  tho  king, 

aad  tba  mon  asinwrdinary  dcTotion  for  that  of  the  pnnce. 

a«  ba  had  had  the  honour  to  ba  trusted  with  his  education 

as  hia  fiivamor.  ...  He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  au- 

Chivnly  of  a  geaeral  well,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to 

Iba  fail;  aid  fort  he  discharge  of  the  outward  state,  and 

ofgaaistanrca  uf  it,  in  acts  ia  courtesy,  affability,  bounty, 

aad  fcneruaity,  he  abounded ;   which  in  the  infancy  of  a 

war  baeana  him,  and  made  him.  for  some  time,  very  accept- 

afala  to  BMn  of  all  conditiona.    But  the  substantial  part,  and 

fiaciv««  of  a  ganeral,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  unidemtand 

(bafOf  utterly  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could  submit  to 

it,  bat  rcfarred  all  matters  of  th^  nature  to  the  discretitm 

ar_bia  H#«teiiant-feoeral,  Kinf,  who,  no  doubt,  was  an 

IT  of  great  aiperience  and  ability,  yet,  being  a  Scotch- 

,  waa  in  that  conjuncture  npon  more  disadvantage  than 

ba  woqid  bava  baen  if  the  g(*nenil  himself  had  been  more 

I  his  oummaad.    In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was 

It,  and  never  abaaat  in  any  tattle ;  in  all  which 

ba  gmva  insuocaa  of  an  inrincibla  courage  and  fearlessness 

ia  daagar;  in  which  the  expoaing  himself  notoriously  did 

■onsCioaa  changa  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops 

Wgna  lu  fiva  gtunnd.    Sach  articlea  of  action  wets  no 

waa  if  ovar,  than  ha  retired  to  his  delightful  companjr.  mu- 

ale,  or  his  aofter  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so  indul- 

gaat,  mad  to  hia  ease,  that  ha  woald  not  be  interrupted  upon 

aihal  oecaaioa  aoavar,  iiuomarh  as  he  aometimas  denied 

adwaaJoB  to  tba  cUefast  oAcars  of  the  army,  aven  to  Gen- 

•lal  Kiof  himsalf,  for  two  daya  togather,  frum  whenca 

■  iMloat.*' 


alL  The  succession  of  necessary  victories  to 
achieve  it  by  force  could  hardly  be  hoped  for ; 
but  there  was  such  a  thing  as  treachery ;  such 
a  thing  as  success  afraid  of  the  slight  shadow 
it  cast  before  its  mighty  shape ;  such  a  thing  as 
imbecility,  worse  than  treachery— as  bigotry, 
worse  than  all;  and  unless  these  vile  forces 
could  be  conquered,  of  what  avail  had  been  all 
other  victories «-of  what  avail  would  be  all  the 
sufferings,  and  sacrifices,  and  triumphs  yet  to 
comel  No  doubt  these  thoughts,  far  more 
than  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  or 
the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  last  decisive 
charge,  made  that  night  a  sleepless  night  for 
Cromwell. 

The  wound,  however,  was  certainly  slight, 
since  it  neither  prevented  his  second  rally  for 
the  final  charge,  nor  withheld  him  from  dis- 
charging a  sacred  office  of  friendship  to  one  of 
his  brothers  in-law,  by  communicating,  in  the 
following  letter  (dated  July  5,  1644),  the  mel- 
ancholy tidings  of  a  son*s  death.  How  well  it 
is  adapted  to  its  purpose !  The  exaltation  of 
the  victory  which  opens  the  letter,  and  which, 
in  those  days  of  public  enthusiasm,  might  pos- 
sibly assist  in  alleviating  even  such  a  private 
sorrow  —  then  the  affectionate  praise  of  the 
dead,  which  so  tenderly  embalms  his  memory. 
It  is  strange  that  such  letters  as  these  liave  not 
before  enriched  the  records  of  Cromwell's 
character  or  history. 

"  Drcbb  Sir, — It*s  our  duty  to  sympathyxe 
in  all  mercies ;  that  wee  praise  the  Lorde  to- 
gether, in  Chastisements  or  Tryalls,  that  soe 
wee  may  sorrows  together.  Truely  England, 
and  the  Church  of  Cvod,  hath  had  a  great  fa- 
vour from  the  Lorde  in  this  great  Victorie  given 
unto  us,  such  as  the  like  nevnr  was  since  this 
War  begunn.  It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an 
absolute  Victorie  obtained  by  the  Lord's  bless- 
ings upon  the  Godly  partie  principally.  Wet 
ncfter  charged  but  wee  routed  the  eninue.  The 
lefle  Wingo  which  I  commanded,  being  our  own§ 
horse,  saving  a  few  Scottes  in  our  reere,  beat 
all  the  Prince's  Horse.  God  made  them  as  stub' 
He  to  our  Sards.  Wer.  charged  their  regiments  of 
foote  with  our  horse,  and  routed  all  wee  charged. 
The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now ;  butt  I  be- 
lieve of  twenty  thousand,  the  Prince  hath  not 
four  thousand  led.  Give  Ghrry,  all  the  Ghiry 
to  God. .  .Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest 
Sonn  by  a  Cannon  Shott.  It  brake  his  legga. 
Wee   were   necessitated  to  have  it  cult  ufl!^ 

whereof  he  died Sir,  you  knowe  my  tryalto 

this  way,  butt  the  Lorde  supported  me  with  this, 
that  the  I/)rde  tooke  him  into  the  happiness  wee 
all  pant  afler  and  live  for.  There  is  your  pre« 
cious  Child,  full  uf  Glory,  to  knows  Minn  nor  sor- 
row any  more.  He  \eas  a  gallant  younge  man^ 
eir.fedinge  gracious.  God  give  you  his  comfort. 
Before  hid  death  he  was  soe  full  uf  comfort, 
that  to  Frank  Russell  and  myselfe  he  could  not 
expresse  it,  it  was  soo  great  ab<ivc  his  paine. 
This  he  sayd  to  us.  Indeed  it  was  admirable. 
A  little  afler  he  sayd,  one  thinge  lay  upon  his 
spiritt ;  I  asked  him  what  that  was ;  he  told 
me  that  it  was  that  God  had  not  sufTiTed  him 
to  be  noe  more  the  executioner  of  his  Enimies. 
At  this  fall,  his  horse  beinge  killed  with  the  bul* 
lett,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  three  horses  moi 
I  am  told  he  bid  them  open  to  the  fight  mnd  ' 
that  he  might  see  the  rogues  run.    Truely  be 


bul- 
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exceedingly  beloved  in  the  Army  of  all  that  knew 
him.,  Bott  few  knew  him ;  for  he  was  a  pre- 
cious youoge  man,  fitt  for  God.  Yoa  ha?e  cause 
to  blesse  the  Lord.  He  is  a  glorious  Sainct  in 
Heaven,  wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  re- 
Joyce.  Leti  tkit  drinke  up  your  torrowe.  See- 
inge  theise  are  not  fayned  words  to  comfort 
you ;  butt  the  thinge  is  soe  real  and  undoubt- 
ed a  trnth.  You  may  doe  all  thinges  by  the 
strength  of  Christ.  Seeke  that,  and  you  shall 
easily  beare  your  tryall.  Lett  this  publique 
mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  for- 
gett  your  private  sorrowe.  The  Lord  be  your 
strength ;  soe  prayes  Your  truely  faythfuU  and 
Lovinge  Brother,  Olivbr  Cromwell.  . . .  My 
love  to  your  daughter  and  my  Cozen  Perceval, 
sister  Desbrowe,  and  all  friends  with  you." 

In  the  life  of  Vane,  the  rise  of  the  Independ- 
ents, as  a  great  civil  power  in  the  state,  has 
been  minutely  detailed.  Its  influence  in  the 
army  is  included  in  the  simple  fact  that  its  sim- 
ple, tolerant,  and  enlarged  views  of  liberty 
were  shared  by  Cromwell*s  troops.  At  this 
moment  its  disputes  with  the  Presbyterians 
were  rife  in  London.  The  services  rendered 
by  the  army  of  Scots  had  strengthened  the 
Presbyterian  claims.  The  formidable  mass  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  seconded  them  with 
Laud-like  zeal*  With  appalling  vehemence,  a 
bigoted  uniformity  in  Church  government  was 
pressed  for,  and  a  restriction  of  what  was  call- 
ed the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  its  open- 
ing freedom  of  thought.  In  vain  the  immortal 
voice  of  Milton  was  heard  in  his  famous  **  Are- 
Qpagitica" — ^in  vain,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  as- 
sembly to  which  it  was  addressed  moved  to  an- 
'  awer  the  appeal ;  but  not  in  vain  on  at  least 
one  of  the  victors  of  Marston  Moor. 

Nor  were  the  tbreatenings  from  lA)ndon  all 
that  might  be  considered  formidable.  In  the 
aristocratic  leaders  of  the  army  itself,  elements 
of  danger  existed  more  fearful  still.  They  had 
already  more  than  once  shown  an  indisposi- 
tion to  look  steadily  in  the  face  that  triumph- 
ant result  of  the  war  which  the  Cromwells, 
Vanes,  and  Fairfaxes  were  now  bent  upon 
achieving ;  and  in  the  tent  of  almost  every  ofli- 
cer  pitched  on  that  northern  moor  were  jeal- 
ousies, discussions,  and  heartburnings,  that, 
even  in  such  an  hour  of  present  victory,  augur- 
ed a  gloomy  close.  In  the  southern  and  west- 
em  counties  what  was  meanwhile  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  1 

At  Copredy  Bridge,  we  have  seen.  Waller 


^  To  rcoOl  the  reader's  attentioa  to  the  cristi  already 
deacnbed  in  Vane'a  Memoir,  it  may  be  only  neceuary  to 
remind  him  that  at  thia  time  the  Presbyterians  infinitely 
oatnnmbered  their  opponento  in  the  Assembly:  a  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  Presbyterian ;  and 
the  party  was  now  fearfully  and  formidably  re-enforeed  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Scottish 
Parhament  and  General  Assembly  had  entered  into  the  re- 
cently concluded  alliance,  solely  or  principally  from  their 
devoted  lore  to  Presbyterianism.  They  had  sent  up  their 
cemmissionen  (the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment arrived  on  the  5th  of  February)  to  watch  that  the 
LMg^e  should  be  executed  in  the  strictest  construction 
which  their  party  put  upon  it,  by  esublishing  an  entire 
unirormity  of  church  government.  A  Scou  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  had  entered  England  in  the 
oommenoement  of  the  year ;  and  one  of  the  Scottish  divines 
sent  up  on  the  occasion  ^dtj  frankly  acknowledged,  **  We 
pnrpoee  not  to  meddle  in  haste  with  a  point  of  so  high  con- 
sequence, till  it  Diease  God  to  advance  our  army,  which  we 
•Jpec^wiU  much  assist  our  argo  meats.**— Gotfmii'f  Com- 


had  sustained  defeat  by  Charles,  who  after- 
ward, pursuing  his  successes,  turned  upon  Es- 
sex, and,  by  a  series  of  masterly  military  man- 
oeuvres, cooped  him  up  in  Cornwall.  That 
well-intentioned  but  fretful  general  had,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  moved  into  the  west  in  jealousy 
of  Waller.  The  west  was  Charles's  strong- 
hold. The  principle  of  this  has  been  admirably 
explained  by  the  Royalist  historian.  Walker, 
whose  history  had  the  honour  to  be  corrected 
and  interlined  by  the  king.  It  is  a  principle 
which  in  some  sort  explains,  too,  the  character 
of  ihe  war.  **  The  gentry  of  this  country,**  he 
remarks,  "retain  tjieir  old  possessions,  their 
old  tenants,  and  expect  from  them  their  andeat 
reverence  and  obedience.  And,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  if  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  unhappy  kingdom  had  not  fallen  from  the 
lustre,  virtue,  and  honour  of  their  ancestors, 
and  by  their  luxury  been  necessitated  to  mami- 
mise  their  villains,  but  had  paid  that  awful  rev- 
erence to  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  their 
sovereign  as  they  ought,  they  might  have  ex- 
pected the  same  proportionably  from  their  in- 
feriors and  tenants;  and,  instead  of  having 
them  their  companions,  or,  rather,  masters  (as 
they  now  are),  they  might  have  had  them  their 
servants ;  and  then  I  believe  this  war,  which, 
under  pretence  of  religion  and  liberties,  is  to 
introduce  heresy  in  doctrine,  parity  in  condi- 
tions, and  to  destroy  the  king,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  in  probability  had  not  been.*' 

Essex,  cooped  up  in  the  west,  expected  re- 
lief from  Waller,  but  Waller  felt  no  iodinatioa 
to  move  to  the  relief  of  Essex.  Such  was  the 
present  condition  of  the  Parliamentary  anay 
and  iu  chiefs !  The  men,  meanwhile,  barainf 
to  fight,  could  neither  fight  nor  escape.  In  tbii 
state  of  things,  Charles  wrote  to  Essex  with 
his  own  hand,  and  told  him  that  the  aeason  was 
now  arrived  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
deem his  country  and  the  crown,  and  to  eoafer 
the  highest  obligation  on  his  king.  He  pro- 
posed a  frank  negotiation,  and  that  they  sboaU 
join  their  two  armies  without  delay.  He  con- 
cluded with  engaging  that  "  word  of  a  king**  be 
was  fated  to  engage  and  break  so  often,  thit 
he  would  confer  unequivocal  marks  of  hb  es- 
teem on  both  him  and  his  army,  and  remain 
ever  their  faithful  friend.  Essex,  withoot  a 
moment's  hesitation,  rejected  the  oflfer.  He 
was  weak,  but  not  a  traitor.  In  a  fonner  day 
of  triumph  he  had  hesitated,  but  in  his  adver- 
sity he  stood  firm.  He  enclosed  Charies*s  let- 
ter to  the  Parliament,  and  thus  condoded  bis 
letter.  "  If  succour  comes  not  speedQy,  we 
shall  be  put  to  great  extremity.  If  we  were  in 
a  country  where  we  oould  force  the  enemy  to 
fight,  it  would  be  some  comfort ;  but  this  pIsM 
consists  so  much  of  passes,  that  be  who  cu 
subsist  longest  must  have  the  better  of  it; 
whioh  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  who  have  the 
command  of  so  many  gallant  men."  No  sae- 
cour  arrived  ;  but  some  days  after  this  letter, 
he  managed,  by  a  well-directed  movemeat,  to 
pass  bis  horse  between  two  divisions  of  the 
royal  army ;  he  himself  then  took  sea  for  Pij- 
mouth  -,  and  his  main  army  surrendered  on 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms,  and  of 
being  passed  to  the  poru  of  their  neimt 
friends.  Thus,  as  was  remarked,  "the  king 
obtained  what  he  stood  extremeJty  to  need  of; 
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ind  the  PBrli&ment,  having  presenred  the  men, 
li>9C  what  tbejr  could  easily  repair." 

The  Commoos  met  their  unsuccessful  gen- 
eral, too,  with  their  usual  high-minded  policy, 
rhey  assured  him  that  the  Parliament's  good 
affectioQs  to  his  person,  and  opinion  of  his  fidel- 
ity and  merit,  were  no  wise  lessened  by  this 
reverse,  and  that  they  resolved  not  to  be  want- 
iog  in  their  best  endeavours  for  repairing  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  and  placing  such  a 
ii^rce  Qiider  his  command  as  might  best  con- 
duce to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
To  this  end  they  actively  moved  accordingly. 
His  army  was  reassembled  ip  the  neighbourhood 
Iff  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.    Waller  was 
d  irected  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  the  conquer- 
ors of  Marston  Moor  were  summoned  to  the 
same  aervice. 

York  had  surrendered,  and  Manchester,  with 
Cronawell,  at  once  obeyed  this  summons.  The 
Scots  army  were  in  Northumberland,  where 
the  town  of  Newcastle  subsequently  surrender- 
ed. Manchester  and  Cromwell,  Essex  and 
"Waller,  marched  against  the  king.  Cromwell 
ooiDcuanded  the  horse. 

Tbe  royal  position  was  a  strong  one — a  for- 
midaMe  aligoement  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Newbury,  where  Falkland  had  fallen  the  year 
before.    To  this  spot  the  king,  whose  genius 
appears  to  have  fitted  him  for  such  manoeuvres 
ia  ^rar,  had  conducted  his  march  out  of  Corn- 
wall with  consummate  skill,  relieving  by  the  way 
ihe  garrisons  of  Basing  House,  Banbury,  and 
DenaingtoB  Caatle.    llie  River  Kennett  pro- 
tected him  here  on  one  flank,  the  guns  of  I)en- 
Bio^ton  Castle  covered  him  in  some  sort  on  the 
other,  and  hia  front  was  strengthened  by  throw- 
ing up  a  breastwork,  and  by  occupying  in  force 
Berenl  viUas  aad  gardens  '<  which  extended 
ooaveniently  beyond  tbe  town.'**    One  house 
in  especial,  called  Doleman's  house,  stood  in 
good  position,  notwithstanding  its  being  expo- 
aed  to  a  raking  fire  on  all  sides,  since  it  was  a 
Ictile  in  advance  of  the  breastwork  and  of  a 
TOW  of  lesser  houses.     This  house  was  filled 
Willi  troops ;  the  gardens  attached  to  it  were 
atrengtbened  by  thick  embankments ;  skirmish- 
era  swarmed  among  all  the  neighbouring  hedges 
and  ditches;  artillery  threatened  from  every 
BMMiBd  about.    But,  with  all  these  advantages, 
there  was  one  assailable  point,  which  none  bet- 
ter than  Cfomwell  knew  how  to  seize.    Within 
distance  of  a  musket-shot  in  the  enemy's  front 
stood  a  UUl\  hill,  behind  which,  secure  and  un- 
discovered, columns  of  attack  had  every  facility 
10  form.    The  open  meadows,  again,  between 
the  eastle  and  tbe  town,  were  sadly  exposed, 
and  the  reserve,  which  should  have  supported 
the  scattered  infantry,  was  every  way  deficient. 
The  more  serious  fight  began  on  the  27th  of 
October.    During  the  two  previous  days  a  smart 
eaanuaading  had  been  kept  up,  from  the  hill  on 
•ne  side  and  the  town  on  the  other.     Little  ef- 
fect, however,  was  produced,  till  towards  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  when  the  Royalists  trans- 
ported a  couple  of  cannon  across  the  river,  and 
enfiladed  the  line  of  tbe  Parliamentarians  as  far 
aa  a  bend  in  the  eminence  exposed  it,  doing 

*  Sm  wL  i^  p.  «45,  of  Lire*  of  Eminent  MiliUry  Com- 
■aadna  ia  this  cerias :  a  work  I  niajr  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
■■  a  ««r/  able  one,  since  1  have  enjojred  the  advantage  of 
■Msyel  iu 


dreadful  damage  to  Ludlow's  regiment  of  cav- 
alry. The  night  passed  in  awful  uncertainty 
of  the  morrow.  Then,  on  that  morrow  of  the 
27th,  the  genius  of  Cromwell  poured  down  the 
fatal  hill.  Two  heavy  columns  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  its  summit  and  descended,  while 
along  the  whole  line  one  tremendous  cannon- 
ade distracted  attention  from  the  spot  where 
the  terrible  blow  was  about  to  fall.  The  col- 
umns as  suddenly  divided ;  one  fell  upon  the 
open  space  between  Dennington  and  the  town, 
and  with  the  shattering  speed  of  lightning 
pierced  and  routed  the  line  of  the  Cavaliers, 
some  of  whom  rushed  within  the  works  at  Den- 
nington, while  the  others  fell  back  in  precipitate 
confusion  on  the  town.  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides wete  here.  The  other  column  had  paused 
an  instant,  but  now  apparently  urged  by  that 
astonishing  success  to  venture  a  desperate  ac- 
tion, fell  upon  the  quarter  of  Doleman*s  house. 
In  an  instant  every  spot  around  was  covered 
with  dead  Republicans.  Party  afler  party  clear- 
ed the  hedges  and  ditches,  even  the  garden 
wall,  nay,  to  the  very  lawn  of  tbe  house ;  bat 
there— such  as  escaped  so  far — the  deadly  shot 
of  the  concealed  musketeers  struck  them  down. 
The  contest  lasted  four  hours  in  this  quarter, 
and  the  loss  was  terrible.  It  would  have  been 
annihilation  but  for  the  heroic  devotion  of  Lud- 
low's cavalry,  who  moved  forward  and  consent- 
ed to  sacrifice  themselves  to  cover  tbe  retro- 
gression. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night  which  followed,  and 
anxious  thoughts  occupied  both  camps  of  the 
'  desperate  strife  that  must  decide  the  morrow. 
,  Suddenly  the  penetrating  and  sleopless  eye  of 
i  Cromwell  saw  the  RoyaUsts  move.  It  was  to.  * 
Charles,  having  utterly  lost  his  left  position,, 
had  despaired  of  the  poor  chance  that  remained 
to  him  in  face  of  such  a  foe.  His  army  were 
now  busy,  in  that  moonlight,  conveying  into 
the  castle,  by  a  circuitous  route,  their  guns  and 
heavy  stores,  while  behind,  battalion  af\er  bat- 
talion was  noiselessly  quitting  its  ground,  and 
I  marching  off  as  silently  in  the  direction  of  Oz- 
I  ford.  Over  and  over  again  Cromwell  entreated 
i  Manchester  to  suffer  him  to  execute  a  forward 
movement  with  his  cavalry:  at  that  critical 
moment  he  would  have  prostrated  Charles. 
Manchester  refused.  A  show  was  made  next 
morning  of  pursuit,  but  of  course  without  efTnct : 
Charles,  with  all  his  materiel  and  prisoners,  had 
effected  a  clear  escape.  Nor  was  this  all 
While  the  castle  of  Bennington  remained  un- 
molested amid  the  dreadful  dissensions  which 
after  this  event  raged  through  the  Pariiament- 
arian  camp,  the  king,  having  been  re-enforced 
by  Rupert,  and  an  excellent  troop  of  horse,  re- 
turned twelve  days  afler,  assumed  the  offensive 
in  the  face  of  his  now  inactive  conquerors,  car- 
ried off  all  his  cannon  and  heavy  stores  from 
out  of  the  castle,  coolly  and  uninterruptedly  fell 
back  again,  and  marched  unmolested  into  Ox- 
ford. 

So  disastrously  closed  that  campaign  in  which 
the  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won. 
The  army  of  Essex  and  Manchester  went  into 
winter  cantonments  in  and  atwut  Reading. 
Cromwell,  bent  upon  resolute  changes,  repaired 
to  London. 

All  was  now  lost,  he  clearly  saw,  without  a 
rapidly  decisive  movement,  and 
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•oansel  and  co-operation  from  the  genius  of 
the  younger  Vane.  His  faith  in  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  had  been  shaken  before  the  affair 
of  Dennington ;  even  under  the  walls  of  York, 
the  intrigues  of  an  extremely  paltry  person,  a 
Scot  and  Presbyterian  of  the  name  of  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  passed  from  the  Scotch 
host  to  a  major-generalship  in  Manchester's 
army,*  had  been  suffered  to  prevail  against  him. 
Manchester,  though  on  the  whole  an  amiable, 
generous,  and  honest  man,  was  in  truth  a  very 
weak  one,  and  when  he  found  himself  on  the 
eve  of  great  results,  such  as  stimulated  a  man 
like  Cromwell  only  to  deeds  of  greater  daring, 
was  struck  with  hesitation,  fear,  irresolution. 
Hence,  in  those  moments,  Crawford  offered 
more  agreeable  advice  than  Cromwell,  and  the 
end  had  been,  in  short,  to  place  even  the  wretch- 
ed and  fawning  major-general  in  that  position 
of  confidence  with  Manchester  which  once  be- 
longed only  to  the  great  and  gallant  leader  of 
the  Ironsides. 

But,  secure  in  the  hearts  of  those  men  no 
less  than  in  their  strength,  Cromwell  had  now 
resolved  to  venture  a  decisive  stroke  against 
the  Preslqrterian  councils  and  their  favourers, 
no  matter  of  what  degree,  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  He  had,  before  the  affair  of  Denning- 
ton, suddenly  shown  himself  in  I^ndon  from 
York,  and  by  a  masterly  piece  of  policy,  already 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  Vane,  had,  with  the 
help  of  that  statesman,  moved  and  carried  a 
▼ote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  commissioners  from  Scotland, 
•nd  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  should 
»take  into  consideration  the  differences  in  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  point  of 
Church  government,  and  endeavour  a  union  if 
H  were  possible ;  and,  in  case  that  could  not  be 
done,  that  they  should  essay  to  find  out  some 
■lethods  by  which  tender  consciencea,  who  could 
nolin  all  things  submit  to  the  common  rule  which 
wugkt  be  established,  might  be  borne  with,  consist- 
ently with  Scripture  and  the  public  peace,  that 
•o  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  might  not 

*  The  nune  of  Crawford  is  rendered  in  come  degree 
awmorable  from  the  drcomaunceof  his  being  the  true  and 
•riginal  aathoritr  for  fastening  on  Cromwell  the  impntatinn 
«f  cowardice !  The  aoonsation  is  giren  at  large  in  HoUis's 
Memiiirs,  and  tarns  on  the  sssertiun  that  Cromwell,  with 
^s  bodv  of  horse,  stood  still  without  making  any  charge, 
while  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  deciding,  and  that, 
when  their  did  advance,  Cromwell  was  no  longer  amiing 
them  ! !  The  reader  has  seen,  in  a  faithful  account  of  the 
battle,  what  imputation  could  rest  for  this  monstrous  charge. 
It  requires  no  other  notice  than  a  word  of  scorn.  Why, 
CmmwelPs  enemies.  Royalist  and  Republican,  admit  that 
"kin  asumishing  bravery  won  that  battle !  Warwick  ears 
that  he  and  his  Ironsides  **  mowed  down^  the  enemy  **  like 
a  meadow  ;**  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  in  her  account  that 
the  day  h-id  been  *Uost.  but  that  Cromwell,  with  ftve  thou- 
nnd  men  which  he  commanded,  routed  Prince  Rupert,  re- 
Mored  thi:  other  routed  Parliamentarians,  and  gained  the 
most  conipleate  victory  that  had  been  obtained  in  the  whole 
warre.**  Very  characteristie  of  Hollis,  and  the  mean,  poor 
Batore  of  the  man,  is  his  notice  of  the  matter.  Oherrve 
kow  he  sr-ems  to  have  delighted  in  the  recital :  *'  I  have 
stveral  times  heard  it  from  Crawford's  own  mouth,  and  I 
think  f  shall  not  be  mistaken  if  I  say  CnMiiwell  himself 
kas  heard  it  from  him,  for  he  once  said  it  aloud  in  West- 
aiinster  Hail,  when  Cromwell  passed  bv  him,  with  a  design 
he  might  hear  him.'*  A  corporal  or  colonel  of  the  name  of 
Dalbier  was  Crawford's  sei-onder.  The  matter  is  really 
•narcely  worth  laughing  at.  "  How,**  exclaims  Horace 
WalfHile,  "  how  a  judicatory  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  wonid  ! 
laugh  at  such  witnesses  as  M^jor  genera]  Crawford  aud  a  i 
CoJoae]  Dalbier!  Cieaar  and  I'romwell  are  not  amenable  ! 
to  u  coniniwion  of  oyer  ajod  tarnnueT."  \ 


be  so  much  retarded.  This  was  the  first  start- 
ling exhibition  of  the  legislative  infloenoe  of  the 
Independents. 

Cromwell  and  Vane  were  now  in  I/mdon  to- 
gether, devising  the  great  scheme  by  which  fu- 
ture victories  shouM  not  be  surrendered  as 
soon  as  gotten,  but  made  serviceable  to  some 
decisive  end  ;  by  which  the  8umnier*8  triumph 
should  become  something  more  than  the  mere 
winter*s  story,  and  the  lives  of  gallant  men  be 
no  longer  wasted  in  vain.  They  consolted,  in 
a  word,  how  best  to  rid  the  army  of  men  who 
had  shown  a  miserable  unfitness  for  the  posts 
they  held  :  who  had,  besides,  peculiar  personal 
motives  for  checking  its  career  at  some  point 
short  of  a  final  victory ;  and  who,  thinking  lib- 
erty a  good  thing,  could  not  forget  that  they 
had  privileges  of  their  own,  and  that  monarchy 
had  honours  of  its  own,  which  were  good  things 
also. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  best  friends  of 
freedom  had  at  this  time  perfect  faith  in  Crom- 
well. Ireton  bore  him  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion ;  young  Ludlow  looked  op  to  him  with  im- 
plicit zeal  and  admiration ;  Marten  laughed  with 
him  and  loved  him ;  Vane  was  to  him  as  a  broth- 
er. Yet  on  all  these  men  not  a  breath  of  sus- 
picion in  the  matter  of  political  sincerity  rests 
— not  a  stain.  Fairfax,  again,  though  a  weak 
man.  was  the  very  soul  of  sincerity  and  honour; 
and  the  honesty  of  Milton  was  UniropeachaUe 
as  his  genius.  By  what  meaf>8,  then,  shall  we 
suppose  that  Cromwell  deceived  these  men? 
for  he  deceived  them  all.  Was  be  sincere 
now,  and  only  tempted  from  sincerity  in  afker 
years  by  the  temptation  of  too  laqm  a  power 
suddenly  sprung  up  within  his  hands  1  or  wu 
he  from  the  first  a  deliberate  and  grand  impw- 
tor  1  The  difficulty  which  a  friend  of  the  piit- 
ciples  of  freedom  and  jnst  gOYeminent  (wbieh 
throughout  sincerely  actuatcNl  such  men  as 
Vane)  has  to  encounter  in  deciding  on  the  char- 
acter of  Cromwell,  is  this — that  op  to  the  vic- 
tories of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  it  woaM  be 
difficult  to  say  in  what  respect  he  had  snoed 
against  those  very  principles,  of  which,  on  the 
sudden,  he  then  declared  himself  the  most  de- 
liberate foe.  Was  he,  in  truth,  that  coraprasd 
he  seemed  to  be  of  profound  policy,  and  of  the 
most  wild  and  undisciplined  rashness  ?  Wkea 
he  went  down  to  Westminster  to  play  the  mil- 
itary tyrant  over  the  Assembly  which  had  fir- 
en  him  power  and  assisted  even  him  to  gmt- 
ness,  did  he  really  **  not  think  to  have  done 
that  1  *'  Was  his  tyranny  the  delibente  plot  of 
a  life— the  rash  impulse  of  a  repented  boor,  or 
the  result  of  sincerely  wild  and  ungovernable 
fancies,  which  had  rendered  him  at  last,  is  hit 
own  mind,  a  selected  instrument  of  destiny! 

A  better  opportunity  than  this  to  whidi  we 
have  arrived  will  probably  not  exist  for  otftnof 
some  materials  to  the  reader  on  which  be  nay 
revolve  these  questions.  We  stand  on  the  ers 
of  the  origin  of  Cromwell's  greatness  and  lote- 
ence  as  a  politician,  and  to  seek  in  any  way  to 
unfold  intelligibly  the  means  by  which  hehencse- 
forward  trode  steadily  on  to  the  Protectorate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  events  lAgetber 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  narrative.  kHiff 
years  would  separate,  but  the  combination  of 
which  is  yet  most  necessary  to  si  right  usderw 
standing  of  each  or  of  all. 
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'*  What  can  be  more  extraordinary/*  says  the 
poet  Cowley,  **  than  that  a  person  of  mean  birth, 
DO  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of  body,  which 
have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  have  often, 
raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  a^  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  earth ;  that  be 
should  have  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his 
prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  infamous 
death ;  to  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly- 
allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name 
and  wages  of  a  Parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out 
of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them  ;  to  raise 
up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their 
ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
to  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were 
called  sovereign  in  England  ;  to  oppress  all  his 
enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterward 
by  artifice ;  to  servt  all  parties  patiently  for  a 
wkiUt  and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ; 
to  overrun  each  comer  of  the  three  nations, 
and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the  rich- 
es of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ; 
to  be  pleased  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes, 
and  aaopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth  ; 
to  call  together  Parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned 
that  he  would  please  to  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  master  of  those 
that  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to 
liave  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms 
as  much  at  bis  disposal  as  was  the  little  inher- 
itance of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  lib- 
eral in  the  spending  of  them  ;  and,  lastly  (for 
there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glo- 
ry), to  bequeath  all  these  with  one  word  to  his 
posterity  ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home  and  triumph 
mbroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with 
more  than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a 
name  behind  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but 
with  the  whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  not  too 
little  for  his  praises,  so  might  have  been  too 
for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  human 
life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  designs  T* 

This  is  magnificent,  but  most  untrue.  The 
very  expression  that  he  served  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a  while,  implies  that  others,  and  not 
himself,  laid  the  most  solid  foundations  of  his 
power.  And  this  was  true.  What  has  accu- 
mulated round  the  memory  of  Cromwell  such 
an  image  of  vastness  in  the  power  he  wielded, 
was  not  simply  his  own  greatness,  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  men  to  whose  victories  of  states- 
manship he  had  succeeded.  This  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  Cromwell  was  associated  with 
a  band  of  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  the 
world  has  known,  and  to  swell  those  individual 
glories  which  were  already,  for  one  man,  aston- 
ishing enough,  he  appropriated  theirs.  To  say 
this,  it  will  be  alleged,  is  merely  to  transfer  ad- 
miration or  praise  from  one  set  of  characteris- 
tics to  another :  true ;  but  not  less  should  that 
be  done.  We  may  possibly  find  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  quality  of  praise  that  is  due. 

The  first  great  point  in  CromwelPs  character 
an«I  history  dates  back  to  Huntingdon  and  St. 
Ives.  It  was  there,  as  we  have  seen,  he  began 
Kkk 


'  the  organization  of  that  wonderful  body  of  me^ 
which  was  the  glorious  agent  by  which  he  as- 
serted liberty,  and  the  fatal  instrument  with 
which  he  inflicted  her  mortal  wound.  He  made 
his  soldiers  moral  and  sober ;  he  gave  them  the 
elevation  of  religion,  and  that  nervous  strength 
of  mind  which  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
freedom  teaches ;  inspired  by  his  lessons,  they 
trampled  on  all  thought  of  danger  in  the  grand- 
er thought  of  liberty  ;  and  then— he  created 
himself  their  despot.  We  have  scarcely  fairly 
grappled  with  Cromweirs  greatness,  before 
what  seems  to  an  honest  and  generous  mind 
his  meanness  and  his  vice  intrude  themselves 
forcibly  upon  us. 

I  In  another  passage  of  his  **  Vision,'*  the  poet 
Cowley  thus  speaks  of  Cromwell.    **  If  craft  be 

,  wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit  (assisted  both 
and  improved  with  hypocrisies  and  perjuries), 
I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  singular  in 
both  ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  use  of  them,  that  as  wise  men  ought 
not  to  have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man 
was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last ;  neither 

;  did  any  man  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought 
they  gained  as  much  by  that  dissemHimg  as  he  did 

'  hy  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness  grew  at 
last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on 
a  gown,  should  think  he  represented  excellent- 
ly a  woman,  though  his  beard  at  the  same  time 
were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If  yoa  ask 
me  why  they  did  not  hiss,  and  explode  him  otT 
the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst 
not  do  so,  because  the  actors  and  doorkeepers 
were  too  strong  for  the  company.  I  must  con- 
fess  that  by  these  arts  (how  grossly  soever  man- 

'  aged,  as  hy  hypocritical  praying  and  silly  prtath^ . 

'  ingt  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  byjalsehoadg 
and  verjuries  even  diabolical)  he  had  at  first  th# 
good  fortune  (as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  for- 
tune) to  attain  his  ends,  but  it  was  because  hia 
ends  were  so  unreasonable  that  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee  them,  which  made  them  who  bad 

I  to  do  with  him  believe  that  he  was  rather  a 
well-meaning  and  deluded  bigot  than  a  crafty 

;  and  malicious  impostor." 

'      Cowley's  division  of  the  men  whom  Crom- 

.  well  deceived  into  two  classes  is  a  striking  and 

;  important  consideration.  There  were  men,  he 
says,  who  suflfered  themselves  to  l)e  deceived 

:  by  him  in  his  latter  years,  because  the  deceit 
at  the  same  time  answered  their  own  ends ; 
and  there  were  "wise  men,'*  whom  he  de- 
ceived in  earlier  life,  because  of  their  utter  ig- 
norance of  his  objects,  and  their  then  belief  in 
his  sincerity.    The  consideration  of  the  craft 

,  and  dissimulation  charged  upon  him  will  there- 
fore imply,  in  relation  to  this  passage,  the  oth- 

•  er  and  equally  important  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been,  in  many  cases  of 
the  latter  sort  of  men,  really  and  sincerely  him- 
self the  victim  of  the  delusion  he  practised  upon 

I  them.  For  the  first-named  class  of  dupes,  they 
may  be  surrendered,  without  scruple,  to  what- 

j  ever  imputations  rest  upon  them. 

I     The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  Cromwell  as  a 

,  striking  aid  towards  the  belief  of  his  sincerity, 

I  was  a  certain  extraordinary  fluxional  faculty  of 

I  tears  with  which  his  constitution  was  happily 
endowed  "  Had  not  bis  highness,"  says  the 
author  of  the  terrible  pamphlet  entitled  '*  Kill- 
ing no  .Murder,"  **  had  a  faculty  to  be  ftue^\.  ^ 
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Ms  tears  and  eloquent  in  his  execrations ;  had 
he  not  had  spongie  eyes  and  a  supple  con- 
science ;  and  besides,  to  do  with  people  of 
great  faith,  but  little  wit,  his  courage  and  the 
rest'  of  his  moral  virtues,  with  the  help  of  his 
janizaries,  had  never  been  able  so  far  to  ad- 
vance him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice  that  we 
should  have  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to 
remove  him  but  that  of  the  hangman.  ...  He 
hath  found,  indeed,  that  in  godliness  there  is 
great  gain  ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying, 
well  managed,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as 
well  as  that  of  heaven.  His,  indeed,  have  been 
pious  arms ;  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by 
those  of  the  Church — by  prayer*  and  tears.  But 
the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  our  honour  to  be 
governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  sword,  and,  Roman  like,  to 
have  our  emperor  our  high  priest,  we  might 
have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and 
it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tithes,  which  now 
costs  us  all.*' 

One  scene  will  be  perhaps  enough  to  show 
this  faculty  in  action.  Bishop  Burnet  relates 
it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Harliottlc  Grimston. 
It  dates  at  the  time  of  the  purge,  when  he  first 
showed  that  disregard  of  the  representative 
privileges  which  was  only  excusable  in  consid- 
eration of  the  quasi  rebellion  into  which  the 
Presbyterians  had  cast  the  kingdom ;  a  con- 
sideration satisfactory  even  to  Ludlow  and  Ire- 
ton,  and  which  prevented  the  opposition,  though 
it  did  not  secure  the  co-operation,  of  Vane. 
"When."  says  Burnet,  "the  House  of  Com- 
mons ai)d  the  army  were  quarrelling,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the 
krmy  better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to 
depend  on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was 
sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body 
that  had  more  need  of  purging  (naming  the 
House  of  Commons),  and  he  thought  the  army 
only  could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were 
present  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimston, 
who  carried  them  with  him  to  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  being  resolved  to  jus- 
tify it  to  the  House.  There  was  another  de- 
bate then  on  foot ;  but  Grimston  diverted  it, 
and  said  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  of  the 
highest  sort  to  lay  before  them  :  it  was  about 
the  being  and  freedom  of  the  House.  So  he 
charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a 
force  on  the  House.  He  had  his  witnesses  at 
the  door,  and  desired  they  might  be  examined. 
They  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  justified  all 
that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  full  rela- 
tion of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings. 
When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God, 
attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  House :  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  providence  of  God,  who,  it  seems,  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander, 
but  he  submitted  his  cause  to  him.  This  he  did 
with  great  vehemence  and  with  many  tears.  After 
this  strange  and  bold  preamble,  he  made  so  long 
a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest 
of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that  seemed  in- 
clined to  return  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  wearied 
out  the  House,  and  wrought  so  much  on  his 
party,  that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  was  so 
little  believed,  that,  had  it  been  moved,  Grim- 
Mton  thought  thai  both  he  [OxvaA\at\  and  they 


would  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  wheth- 
er their  guilt  made  them  modest,  or  that  they 
had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  much  talked 
of,  they  let  it  fall,  and  there  was  no  strength 
in  the  other  side  to  carry  it  farther.  Tti  com- 
plete the  scene,  as  soon  as  ever  CromweU  got 
out  of  the  House,  he  resolved  to  trust  himself 
no  more  among  them,  but  went  to  the  army, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  brought  them  up,  and 
forced  a  great  many  from  the  Hoase.'*  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  scene  as  this  shonld  have 
occurred  and  lefl  no  trace  of  itself  on  the  jonr* 
nals  of  the  House.  It  is  yet  borne  out  by  oth- 
er events  of  that  period. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  time  from  which  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  duplicity  in  the  man  were 
gradually  developed,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  means  he  must  have  declared  with  so  little 
scruple  to  his  Republican  friends  should  ooc 
have  put  them  on  theit  guard  more  cle»u1y  as 
to  the  character,  or,  at  least,  possible  teodeacy 
of  his  individual  designs.    But  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
contest  then  going  on  between  the  Pre^iyteri- 
ans  and  Independents  was  a  matter  of  life  aed 
death,  and  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a 
question  which,  during  its  progress,  is  apt  te 
exclude  every  other.    Certain  it  is  that  there 
was  Cromwell,  at  this  period  in  the  confidence 
of  men  the  most  sincere,  acting  with  an  inshi< 
cerity  as  desperate  as  it  was  subtle ;  now  ia 
the  country  with  the  agitators  of  the  anny, 
whose  rise  and  objects  have  been  described  ia 
my  last  volume  :  now  at  Westminster  on  ^ 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  played 
off  with  unceasing  and  wonderful  dexterity  tht 
power  and  claims  of  the  one  against  the  iafiv- 
ence  and  position  of  the  other.     There  is  • 
passage  in  Hollis^s  Memoirs  whieh  gives  us  • 
lively  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  movement  required 
in  such  a  game.    The  first  ground  of  mntiiiy 
with  the  agitators,  it  will  be  recoUectcMi,  wai 
the  announced  determination  of  the  Presbyts* 
rian  majority  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  amy 
by  draughting  off  sundry  regiments  to  Irelaal 
Hollis  positively  declares  that  it  was  Cromwdl 
who  upon  this  set  the  agitators  in  rooiioB, 
though  he  concealed  himself  so  artfufly  io  tbs 
back  ground,  and  employed  instruments  so  sia- 
gularly  and  well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  tbit, 
according  to  other  Presbyterian  writers,  aoC 
even  Fairfax  suspected  his  second  in  ooBUsaod 
of  in  any  way  favouring  the  acts  of  iasobonlt- 
nation  which  no  discipline  could  now  suppress. 
In  his  memoirs,  indeed,  Fairfax  afterward  de- 
clared, with  a  reference  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
the  success  of  his  army  in  1646  «•  was  iooa 
clouded  with  abominable  hypocrisy  and  deceit, 
even  in  those  men  who  bad  been  instraroental 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.     Here  wtf 
the  vertical  point  on  which  the  army's  reputa- 
tion and  honour  turned  into  a  reproaeb  asd 
scandal.    Here  the  power  of  the  army  I  osos 
had  was  usurped  by  the  agitators,  the  foreiao- 
nera  of  confusion  and  anarchy.** 

This  is  the  passage  from  HoUis  i**  la  the 
mean  while  disclaiming  it  [the  mutiny],  bla- 
ming the  soldiers  at  that  diatance  (as  Ctooh 
well  did  openly  in  the  House,  protesting,  for 
his  part,  he  would  stick  to  the  Partiameot).  oa- 
der-hand  he  sent  them  encouragementa  and  di- 
rections ;  for  nothing  was  dona  there  but  ^ 
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1(1  ^ice  and  countenance  from  London,  where 
the  whole  business  was  so  laid,  the  rebellion 
Tesolved  upon,  and  the  officers  that  were  in 
town  so  deeply  engaged,  that  when  the  full 
time  was  come  for  putting  things  in  execution, 
my  friend  Cromwell,  who  had  been  sent  down 
by  the  Parliament  to  do  good  offices,  was  come 
up  again  without  doing  any ;  and  he  who  had 
made  those  solemn  protestations,  with  some 
freat  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his 
performance,  did,  notwithstanding,  pri?ily  con- 
ley  thenoe  his  goods  (which  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendents did  likiewise,  leaving  city  and  Parlia- 
ment as  marked  out  for  destruction),  and  then, 
without  leave  of  the  House  (after  some  mem- 
bers missing  him,  and  fearing  him  gone,  had 
moved  to  have  him  sent  for;  whereupon  he 
being,  as  it  seems,  not  yet  gone,  and  having  no- 
Uetof  it,  came  and  showed  himself  a  little  in  the 
House),  did  steal  away  that  evening,  I  may  say 
ran  away  post  down  to  the  army,  and  presently 
join  in  the  subscription  of  a  rebellious  letter.*' 
Nor  did  any  of  the  difficulties  into  which  such 
duplicity  cast  him  find  him  ever  unprepared. 
Between  all  the  suspicions  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  all  the  headlong  precipitancy  of  the  agita- 
tors, Cromwell  stood  immovable  and  still  tri- 
nmirfiant  in  his  stratagems.  When  Skippon, 
lor  instance,  who  had  received  the  mutinous 
letter  of  the  agitators,*  suddenly  (for  be  knew 
nothing  of  CromwelFs  intrigues)  produced  it  in 
the  House,  and  being  asked  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it,  answered,  from  three  men  of  no  com- 
mand in  the  army,  who  were,  he  believed,  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  their  names  Edward  Sexby, 
William  Alien,  and  Thomas  Shepperd,  great  ex- 
citeaient  instantly  followed.  Some  were  for  vo- 
ting the  letter  seditious,  and  at  once  committing 
the  messengers  to  prison ;  some  were  para- 
lyied  by  alarm,  and  threw  hesitation  on  that 
course.  In  the  midst  of  much  confusion, 
GromweU  at  hist  arose,  and  brought  forward 
what  has  been  called  his  master-piece  of  dis- 
■imolation.  He  solemnly  protested  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  army  was  greatly  misunderstood 
and  calumniated.  They  willingly  put  them- 
aelves  into  the  hands  of  the  national  represent- 
ative, and  would  conform  to  anything  Parlia- 
Bient  should  please  to  ordain.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  commanded  them  to  disband,  they 
would  obey  without  a  murmur,  and  pile  up  thetr 
mrns  at  the  door  of  that  assembly.  Fur  himself, 
he  entreated  them  to  accept  his  assurance  of 
hia  entire  submission  and  obedience.  He  sup- 
plieated  them,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
loog  services,  and  the  pure  and  entire  loyalty 


*  TIm  parpoit  of  this  letter  wm  to  compUin  of  the  treat-  | 
ant  the  mxmj  had  lately  esperirnceil,  and  in  particular, 
tkal  thej  had  been  procfaimetl  enemiee.  They  said,  thejr ! 
kaav  well  how  to  deal  with  adveruriee  with  aworJa  in  . 
tlwir  hands,  bat  that  the  fora  with  whom  they  had  now  to 
inter  ware  far  nuwe  dangeroQii,  being  protected  by  per*  i 
"*  with  the  fforemment  of  the  kingdom.  They 


<aeigaated  them  aa  men  who  had  lately  lasted  of  sovereign- 
ly, aad,  being  lifted  abore  their  ordinary  sphere  of  servants, 
■a«ght  tu  beonme  masters,  and  were  degenerating  into  ty- 
fMCa.  Lastly,  they  plainly  said,  that,  however  cordially 
•Ihanrisa  they  were  dispnaed  to  the  eipedition  of  Ireland, 
Ihav  aaoat  azpmas  themselves  averse  to  that  service  until 
tfwir  desires  ware  granted,  and  the  jost  rights  and  liberties 
•C  lbs  aahiaet  wers  vindieated  and  mainuined.  In  partic- 
«lw,  Khay  eoaipfauDed  of  the  want  of  a  legal  indemnity  for 
what  they  had  done  ia  the  pmaecation  uf  the  war,  and  that 


of  that  meritorious  body,  and  to  do  nothing  re* 
specting  them  in  anger,  or  under  false  and  mis- 
taken notions  of  resentment.  The  craft  suc- 
ceeded. The  wiliest  of  the  Presbyterians  were 
disarmed  of  their  suspicions,  the  most  fearful 
relieved  from  their  alarms.  Cromwell  was  im- 
plored to  go  down  and  compromise  matters 
with  the  agitators :  he  went  down  and  fostered 
the  mutiny. 

Clarendon  confirms  these  evidences  of  the 
dark  power  of  intrigue  in  Cromwell.  He  tells 
us  that  he  was  moved  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
grief  and  anger  whenever  any  intelligence  was 
received  from  the  mutinous  regiments.  He 
wept  bitterly ;  he  lamented  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country ;  and  he  advised  the  most  violent 
measures  for  checking  the  insubordination  of 
the  troops.  At  the  same  time,  he  called  heav- 
en and  earth  to  witness  that  his  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Parliament  had  rendered  him 
so  odious  to  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among 
th^m,  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  duplici- 
ty could  not,  however,  go  on  continually;  it 
was  not  Cromwcirs  purpose  that  it  should.  It 
was  discovered,  and  the  Presbyterians  arran- 
ged a  plot  they  thought  as  subtle,  to  have  their 
deceiver  moved  mto  the  Tower.  But  his  af- 
fairs were  ripe  at  last  for  action.  He  left  Lon- 
don suddenly ;  was  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  army  with  acclamations ;  suppressed  a 
really  dangerous  mutiny  that  threatened  for  the 
instant  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  riding  up  in  the 
face  of  the  mutineers,  selecting  twelve  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  shooting  one  on  the  instant ; 
brought  up  some  regiments  aAerward  within 
reach  of  Westminster,  purged  the  Parliament, 
and  seized  the  king. 

The  imminent  danger  threatened  by  the 
Presbyterians  to  all  those  best  interests  of  lib- 
erty for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed* 
supplied  Cromweirs  excuse  for  even  such  du- 
plicity as  this  in  the  breasts  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  in  re- 
gard to  them,  that  they  may  well  have  supposed 
the  organization  of  an  armed  and  enthusiastic 
democracy  like  this  of  the  agitators,  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  could  have  favoured  the 
ultimate  design  of  a  tyrannical  usurpation.  Is 
such  a  consideration  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  even  the  existence  of  such  a  design  at  this 
stage  of  Cromweirs  career  1 

Ludlow  would  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
offer  evidence  of  the  present  existence  of  the 
design.  "Walking  one  day,"  he  says,  about 
this  time,  **  with  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  garden,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  them  (the  Commons),  saying, 
in  a  familiar  way  to  me,  *  If  thy  father  were 
alive,  he  would  let  some  of  them  hear  what  they 
deserved ;'  adding  farther,  *  that  it  was  a  mis-  . 
erable  thing  to  serve  a  Parliament,  to  whom, 
let  a  man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  pragmat- 
ical fellow  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he  shall 
never  wipe  it  ofiT;  whereas,*  said  he,  *when 
one  serves  under  a  general,  he  may  do  as  much 
service,  and  yet  be  free  from  all  envy  and 
blame.*  This  text,  together  with  the  comment 
which  his  after  actions  put  upon  it,  hath  since 
persuaded  me  that  he  had  already  eonceiwed  iks 
design  of  destroying  the  civil  authority  and  sittmgj^ 


tha  Iriah  aipadithm,  in  the  shape  ia  which  it  was  now  pro-  .  v  ■  ■'  Mf  _- j  ^.  _,  l  _  t^^i,  *u-4 
psaad,  was  MLhing  lasa  than  a  plan  for  miaing  tha  tSmjl^P^/  *«'W//.  and  that  he  tOok  that 
and  liwbiH  it  to  fisaaa.    O^dmim.  \  to  fe< 


i  to  feel  my  pulse,  whether  I  were 
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ment  to  be  employed  by  htm  to  those  ends,  j 
But  having  replied  to  his  discourse  that  we 
ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  our  stations,  and 
trust  God  with  our  honour,  power,  and  all  that 
it  dear  to  us,  not  permitting  any  such  consid- 
erations to  discourage  us  from  the  prosecution 
of  our  duty,  I  never  heard  anything  more  from 
bim  upon  that  point."  Again,  in  reference  to 
Cromweirs  affected  negotiations  with  the  king, 
his  entertainment  of  Charles's  proposal  to  give 
bim  the  garter  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and 
bis  consequent  seeming  hostility  to  the  course 
of  bringing  him  to  trial,  as  proposed  by  the 
Commonwealth's  army  men,  Ludlow  speaks 
in  a  subsequent  passage  of  a  dialogue  which 
also  occurred  about  this  time.  '*  Lieutenant- . 
general  Cromwell,  who  had  made  it  his  usual 
practice  to  gratify  enemies,  even  by  the  op- , 
pressiun  of  those  who  were  by  principle  his 
firiends,  began  again  to  court  the  Common- 
wealth party,  inviting  some  of  them  to  confer 
with  him  at  his  chamber ;  with  which  acquaint- 
ing me,  the  next  time  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Commons  I  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him  that  i 
ht  kfuxD  how  to  cajole  and  give  them  good  words 
when  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  where- ' 
at,  breaking  out  into  a  rage,  he  said,  they  were 
«  fraud  sort  of  people^  and  only  considerable  in 
their  own  conceits.  But  when,  on  tumults  at- 
tending the  petitions  from  Surrey,  Essex,  and 
Kent,  the  preparations  in  Scotland  and  the  ri- 
sing at  Pembroke,  he  perceived  the  clouds  to 
gather  on  every  side,  he  complained  to  me,  as 
we  were  walking  in  the  Palace  Yard,  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  his  condition,  having  made  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  his  enemies  by  adhering 
to  a  just  cause ;  but  that  which  he  pretended  to 
be  his  greatest  trouble  was,  that  many  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  him  had 
entertained  a  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  hiniy  which 
he  assured  me  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
him,  asking  my  advice  what  method  was  best ' 
for  bim  to  take.  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  he  had  many  enemies  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  stood  engaged,  and  also  that 
mmty  who  were  friends  to  that  cause  had  conceived 
MUspieioHs  of  him;  but  I  observed  to  him  that 
he  could  never  oblige  the  former  without  be- ; 
traying  that  cause  wherein  he  was  engaged, 
which  if  be  should  do,  upon  the  account  of  an 
empty  titlct  riches^  or  any  other  advantages,  how 
those  contracts  would  be  kept  with  him  was  um- 
urtain ;  but  most  certain  it  was,  that  bis  name 
would  be  abominated  by  all  good  men,  and  his 
memory  abhorred  by  posterity.  On  the  other 
side,  if  he  persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
just  intentions,  it  was  the  most  probable  way 
to  subdue  his  enemies,  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  him; 
and  to  convince  his  friends  of  his  integrity ;  < 
that  if  he  should  fall  in  the  attempt,  yet  his  loss 
would  be  lamented  by  all  good  men,  and  his 
name  be  transmitted  to  future  ages  with  hon- 
onr."  If  Ludlow's  strong  indignation  after  the 
event  had  occurred  did  not  deceive  him  in  all 
thia,  Cromwell  certainly  held  his  after  designs 
even  now,  and  was  even  now  suspected  of 
kolding  them. 

The  meeting  which  Ludlow  alludes  to  in  the  I 
latter  quotation  I  have  made  soon  after  took 
Jjaoe.  Before  it,  however,  Cromwell,  then  on 
uie  eve  of  starting  (torn  London  to  quell  the 


second  civil  war,  invited  to  dinner  a  number  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Independents*  and  such 
of  the  Presbyterians  as  he  was  yet  on  terms 
with,  for  it  was  shortly  before  the  purge,  and 
strove  hard  to  ascertain,  during  a  personil  con- 
ference, the  points  upon  which  they  differed, 
and  whether  there  were  any  commao  groond 
whereon  they  could  meet  to  accompliah  a  hearty 
reconciliation.    This  at  least,  according  to  Lud- 
low, was  the  pretext  under  which  he  called 
them  together ;  but  the  real  object,  be  insina- 
ates,  was  only  to  obtain  such  information  it 
might  enable  bim  to  direct  his  course  with  siie- 
ty  and  success  through  the  difficulties  witSi 
which   recent   events  had    surrounded  him. 
Whatever  the  object,  bowoTer,  it  signally  fail- 
ed.   The  differences  offered  no  chance  of  ree- 
onciliation  or  submission.     He  next  broogbt 
about  the  other  conference  alluded  to  by  liod- 
low,  consisting  of  the  grandees,  as  they  wen 
called,  of  the  House  and  army,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  deputation  of  the  Republicans  on  tbe 
other.    At  this  conference,  Ludlow  proceeds 
to  tell  us,  "  the  grandees,  of  whom  Lieuteniat- 
general  Cromwell  was  the  bead,  kept  tkewueha 
in  the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  jsdf- 
ments  either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratie^ 
or  democratical  government,  maintaining  that 
any  of  them  might  be  good  in  themselves  or  for  us, 
according  as  Providence  should  direct  us.    Tba 
Commonwealth's-meo  declared  that  mooarrby 
was  neither  good  in  itself  nor  for  us :  that  it 
was  not  desirable  in  itself,  they  urged  from  tbe 
8th  chapter  and  8th  verse  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  with  divers  more  texts  of  Scripture  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  that  it  was  no  way  coo- 
ducing  to  the  interests  of  this  nation,  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  proved  by  the  infinite  nuschie/s 
and  oppressions  we  had  suffered  under  it  tad 
by  it :  that,  indeed,  our  ancestors  had  ooDseot- 
ed  to  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  but  with 
this  proviso,  that  he  should  govern  sceordinf 
to  the  direction  of  the  law,  which  be  ilwafi 
bound  himself  bv  oath  to  perform :  that  ifae 
king  had  broken  this  oath,  and  thereby  disiolT- 
ed  our  allegiance;   protection  and  obediesee 
being  reciprocal :  that,  having  appealed  to  tbe 
swond  for  the  decision  of  things  in  dispute,  asd 
thereby  caused  tlie  efl\ision  of  a  deluge  of  tbe 
people's  blood,  it  seemed  to  be  a  doty  inesm- 
bent  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
call  him  to  an  account  for  the  same,  mon  es- 
pecially since  the  controversy  was  determioed 
by  the  same  means  which  he  had  ebosen.  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  establiahmeatof  an  equal 
commonwealth,  founded  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  providing  for  the  rights  and  lib* 
erties  of  all  men.  that  we  might  have  the  bearu 
and  hands  of  the  nation  to  support  it,  as  beinf 
most  just,  and  in  all  respects  most  conduriog 
to  tho  happiness  and  prosperity  thereof.    Not- 
withstanding what  was  said,  Lieutenaot-gea- 
eral  Cromwell,  not  for  want  of  conviction,  bat 
in  hopes  of  making  a  better  bargain  with  aa- 
other  party,  professed  himself  unresolved ;  and 
having  learned  what  he  could  of  the  principles 
and  inclinatioms  of  those  present  at  the  roofer- 
ence,  took  up  a  cushion  ^ndJUng  ii  mt  my  keti, 
and  then  ran  down  the  stairs  ;  but  1  otertiek  km 
with  another,  which  made  kim  hasten  down  fester 
than  he  desired.    Tbe  next  day,  passing  by  bis 
in  the  House,  be  told  me  he  was  convinced  of 
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the  desirableness  of  what  was  proposed,  but 
nut  of  the  feasibleness  of  it ;  thereby,  as  I  sup- 
pose, desiprning  to  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
he  was  willing  to  join  with  us,  though  unwill- 
ing to  publish  his  opinion,  lest  the  grandees 
should  be  informed  of  it,  to  whom,  I  presume, 
be  professed  himself  to  be  of  another  judg- 
ment."' 

The  extraordinary  action  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  Ludlow  shows  better  than  any  of  the 
xealous  Republican's  suspicions  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell.  No  doubt  he 
lang  the  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head,  either  be- 
eaose  of  something  passing  at  the  instant  in 
his  own  heart  which  required  relief,  or  of  some- 
thing he  might  have  incautiously  uttered  that 
required  diversion.  It  was  not  mere  idle  buf- 
foonery here ;  of  that  we  may  be  quite  sure. 
Another  action,  however,  which  was  noted 
shortly  after  this,  is  not  so  easily  explicable. 
While  the  conquered  and  deserted  king  lay  a 
prisoner  at  the  inhospitable  castle  of  Caris- 
brooke,  Cromwell  flung  himself  upon  one  of 
Charles's  rich  beds  at  Whitehall,  and  in  that 
postore  so  managed  a  series  of  conferences 
with  the  subtlest  lawyers  of  the  day,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  lend  their  countenance  and  co- 
operation in  a  great  degree  to  the  new  plan  of 
government  in  meditation,  although  they  had 
hesiuted  before  to  attend  even  their  Pnrlia- 
mentary  duties.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  mean  and  low-thoughted  osten- 
taiion,  unless  it  could  be  shown  it  was  design- 
ed, which  is  just  possible,  to  strike  at  a  weak 
point  in  the  learned  but  commonplace  minds  of 
the  grave  lawyers  in  council. 

Thus  practising  upon  each  set  of  men  in  turn, 
and  selecting  from  each  new  accessions  of  pow- 
er  and  influence — thus  waiting,  with  wily  pa- 
tience, to  divert  from  the  favourable  current 
of  eaeh  man's  thoughts  something  that  would 
serve  to  swell  that  ocean  of  power  on  which 
he  hoped  to  sail  to  sovereignty,  is  it  possible  to 
view  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  deliberate 
usurper  the  character  of  Cromwell  ?  Let  us 
not  ail  to  observe  and  admire  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  advantages  which, 
hi  his  way  to  usurpation,  he  no  doubt  eflTected 
for  his  country.  Had  he  left  them  in  that  shape 
they  first  assumed,  no  gratification  or  affection 
too  Urgely  given  could  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  immortal  name.  But  is  it  possible,  in  the 
midst  of  an  these  evidences,  to  suppose,  witb  ' 
Mr.  Godwin,  that  his  purposes  were  honest ' 

Lndlow'a  evidence,  however,  is  not  yet  com- ! 
flete.    That  which  I  have  now  to  quote  is  in- 
deed the  most  important  part  of  it,  since  it  j 
thruws  some  question  over  his  former  asser-  j 
twDB  as  to  the  suspicion  with  which  Cromwell  I 
wu  viewed  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king.    The  time  of  the 
foUowing  extract  is  on  the  return  of  Cromwell ' 
frsm  his  government,  or  rather  his  slaughter,  in  ; 
helaitd,  when  he  was  anxious  that  Ludlow ' 
■bould  be  despatched  into  service  there,  and 
vten  Fairfax's  suicidal  announcement  of  his 
Rsignation  of  the  chief  command  was  just  open- 
isg  the  way  to  s  consummation  of  all  the  wild- 
^  hopes  or  purposes  entertained  by  Cromwell. 
Mereitheless,  that  sabtle  chief  affected  a  de- 
i^  for  the  eootioiUBoe  of  Fairfax.    •«  Lieaten- 


ant-gencral  Cromwell,"  says  Ludlow,  •<  pressed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this  occasion, 
they  would  yet  continue  him  to  be  general  of 
the  army ;  professing  for  himself  that  he  would 
rather  ehooge  to  serve  under  him  in  hi»  poet,  than 
to  command  the  greatest  army  in  Europe,  But 
the  council  of  state  not  approving  that  advice, 
appointed  a  committee  of  some  of  themselves 
to  confer  farther  with  the  general  in  order  to 
his  satisfaction.  This  committee  was  appoint- 
ed upon  the  motion  of  the  lieutenant-general, 
who  acted  his  part  so  to  the  life  that  I  really 
thought  him  in  earnest,  which  obliged  me  to  step 
to  him  as  he  was  withdrawing  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee  out  of  the  council  chamber,  and 
to  desire  him  that  he  would  not,  in  compliment  and 
humility,  obstruct  the  service  of  the  nation  by  his 
refusal ;  but  the  consequence  made  it  sufficient- 
ly evident  that  he  had  no  such  intention.  The 
committee  having  spent  some  time  in  debate 
with  the  Jjord  Fairfax  without  any  success,  re- 
turned to  the  council  of  state,  whereupon  they 
ordered  the  report  of  this  affair  to  be  made  to 
the  Parliament ;  which  being  done,  and  some 
of  the  general's  friends  informing  them  that, 
though  be  had  showed  some  unwillingness  to 
be  employed  in  this  expedition  himself,  yet  be- 
ing more  unwilling  to  hinder  the  undertaking  of 
it  by  another,  he  had  sent  his  secretary,  who 
attended  at  the  door,  to  surrender  his  commis- 
sion, if  they  thought  fit  to  receive  it.  The  sec- 
retary was  called  in,  and  delivered  the  commis- 
sion, which  the  Parliament  having  received, 
they  proceeded  to  settle  an  annual  revenue  of 
£5000  upon  the  Lord  Fairfax,  in  consideration 
of  his  former  services,  and  then  voted  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  to  be  captain-general 
of  all  their  land  forces,  ordering  a  commission 
forthwith  to  be  drawn  up  to  that  eflfcct,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  state  to  hasten  the 
preparations  for  the  northern  expedition.  A 
little  after,  as  I  sat  in  the  House  near  General 
Cromwell,  he  told  me  that,  having  observed  an 
alteration  in  my  looks  and  carriage  towards 
him,  he  apprehended  that  I  entertained  some  suS' 
picions  of  him ;  and  that,  being  persuaded  of  the 
tendency  of  the  designs  of  us  both  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  service,  he  desired 
that  a  meeting  might  be  appointed,  wherein 
with  freedom  we  might  discover  the  grounds  of 
our  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  create 
a  good  understanding  between  us  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  answered,  that  he  discovered  in  me  what 
I  had  never  perceived  in  myself;  and  that,  if  I 
troubled  him  not  so  fVequently  as  formerly,  it 
was  either  because  I  was  conscious  of  that 
weight  of  business  that  lay  upon  him,  or  that  [ 
had  nothing  to  importune  him  withal  upon  my 
own  or  any  other  account ;  yet  since  he  was 
pleased  to  do  me  the  honour  to  desire  a  free 
conversation  with  me,  I  assured  him  of  my 
readiness  therein ;  whereupon  we  resolved  to 
meet  that  afternoon  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
from  thence  to  withdraw  to  a  private  mom, 
which  we  did  accordingly  in  the  queen's  guard- 
chamber,  where  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  me 
of  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  sev- 
eral things  that  appeared  extraordinary  in  thm 
judgment  of  some  men,  who,  in  opposition  ti 
him,  took  such  courses  as  would  bring  ml 
open  themselves,  as  well  as  him  and  the  pulili 
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cause,  affinninnf  his  intentions  to  he  directed 
entirely  to  the  good  of  the  people,  and  profess- 
ing hrs  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  their 
service.  I  freely  acknowledged  my  former  dis- 
satisfaction with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
when  they  were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  whom 
I  looked  upon  as  the  only  obstruction  to  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  and  with  their  actions 
at  the  rendezvous  at  Ware,  where  they  shot  a 
soldier  to  death,  and  imprisoned  divers  others 
upon  the  account  of  that  treaty,  which  I  con- 
ceived to  have  been  done  without  authority  and 
for  sinister  ends ;  yet,  since  tliey  had  manifest- 
ed themselves  convinced  of  those  errors,  and 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  commonwealth, 
though  too  partial  a  hand  was  carried  both  by 
the  Parliament  and  themselves  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  preferments  and  gratuities,  and  too  much 
severity  exercised  against  some  who  had  for- 
merly been  their  friends,  and,  as  I  hoped,  would 
bo  so  still,  with  other  things  that  I  could  not 
entirely  approve,  I  was  contented  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  good 
things  which  I  expected,  till  they  had  overcome 
the  difficulties  they  now  laboured  under,  and 
suppressed  their  enemies  that  appeared  both 
abroad  and  at  home  against  them,  hoping  that 
then  their  principles  and  interest  should  lead 
them  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  commonwealth  and  the  gotod 
of  mankind.  He  owned  my  dissatisfaction  with 
the  army  while  they  were  in  treaty  with  the 
king  to  be  founded  upon  good  reasons,  and  ex- 
cused the  execution  done  upon  the  soldier  at 
the  rendezvous  as  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
things  from  falling  into  confusion,  which  must 
have  ensued  upon  that  division  if  it  had  not 
been  timely  prevented.  He  professed  to  desire 
nothing  more  than  that  th€  government  of  the  na' 
Hon  might  be  tettled  in  a  free  and  equal  common- 
wealth,  acknowledging  that  there  was  no  other 
probable  means  to  keep  out  the  old  family  and 
government  from  returning  upon  us ;  declaring 
that  he  looked  upon  the  design  of  the  I«ord  in 
this  day  to  be  the  freeing  of  his  people  from  eY- 
ery  burden,  and  that  he  teas  now  accomplishing 
tehat  toas  prophesied  in  the  llO/A  Psalm;  from 
the  consioeration  of  which,  he  was  often  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  eflTecting  those  ends, 
spending  at  least  an  hour  in  the  exposition  of  that 
psalmV 

And  so  Ludlow,  satisfied,  or  at  least  unable 
to  express  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  Cromwell, 
went  off  to  Ireland.  It  will  not  do  to  judge 
those  friends  of  freedom  too  hastily  who  still 
held  to  the  side  of  this  man  !  Thcn^  having 
completed  the  conquests  of  the  Commonwealth 
— having  freed  himself  of  Ludlow's  presence, 
and  Ireton  being  removed  by  death,  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  daring  adventurer  save 
the  enthusiastic  democracy  of  the  army  and  its 
fiercely  Republican  officers.  Yet  this  would 
have  sufficed  to  check  no  ordinary  man  !  Crom- 
well knew,  however,  that  if  he  could  propitiate 
the  officers  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  sure 
of  the  great  body  of  the  army,  and  with  this  he 
could  effect  all.  The  army  was  now  the  first 
power  of  the  state.  It  had  become  the  result 
of  their  masterly  discipline,  as  it  must  be  in  ev- 
ery army,  being,  in  fact,  the  very  condition  of 
military  existence  to  acknowledge  and  look  up 
to  a  great  controlling  chieC    To  place  himself, 


therefore,  in  the  position  of  receiving  this,  in  s 
political  sense,  from  the  first  power  of  the  state, 
was  to  become  himself  the  first  roan  of  the 
state.  The  transition  was  easy  to  a  throne ; 
that  is,  he  thought  so.  The  circle  of  his  rea- 
soning was  now  wellnigh  complete :  the  work 
begun  at  St.  Ives  promised  a  successful  issue. 

But  then  those  Republican  enthusiasts !    A 
different  mode  was  necessary  here  from  that 
which  had  succeeded  hitherto  with  Ladk>w» 
and  in  part  with  Vane.    His  own  enthusiasm 
must  be  called  into  play:  an  enthusiasm  be 
possessed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  qualify  it 
fairly  for  all  the  eflfects  of  a  real  inspiration. 
Upon  this,  then,  the  question  may  ooenr,  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  laboured  in  fact,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  under  a  sincere  self-delusion. 
**  Though  now,"  says  our  honest  and  leakHis 
Ludlow,  <*  he  eagerly  coveted  his  owp  adTaoee- 
ment,  he  thought  it  not  convenient  yet  to  un- 
mask himself,  but  rather  to  make  higher  pretences 
to  honesty  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  there- 
by to  engage  Major-general  Harrison,  Colood 
Rich,  and  their  party  to  himself    To  this  end, 
he  took  all  occasions  in  their  presence  to  as- 
perse the  Parliament,  as  not  designing  to  do 
those  good  things  they  pretended  to,  but  rather 
intending  to  support  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers;  and  though  he  was  cob- 
vinced  they  were  hastening  with  all  expeditioa 
to  put  a  period  to  their  sitting,  having  passed  a 
vote  that  they  would  do  it  within  the  space  of 
a  year,  and  that  they  were  making  all  possible 
preparations  in  order  to  it,  yet  did  he  indastri- 
ously  publish  that  they  were  ao  in  love  with  tlieir 
seats  that  they  would  use  all  means  to  perpet- 
uate themselves.    These  and  other  calumnies 
he  had  with  so  much  art  insinuated  into  the  be- 
lief of  nuiny  honest  and  well-meaning  people, 
that  they  began  to  wish  him  prosperity  ia  hii 
undertaking.     Divers  of  the  clergy^  from  tkar 
pulpits,  began  to  prophesy  the  destruction  tf  tk 
Parliament,  and  to  propose  it  openly  as  a  tbiQ| 
desirable ;  insomuch  that  the  general,  who  had 
all  along  concurred  with  this  spirit  in  then, 
hypocritically   complained    to   Quartennaster 
Vernon,  that  he  was  pushed  on  by  two  partus  Is 
do  that,  the  consideration  of  the  issue  whereof  msde 
his  hair  to  stand  on  end.     One  of  these,  said  be, 
is  headed  by  Major-general  Lambert,  who,  in 
revenge  of  that  injury  the  Parliament  did  hioi 
in  not  permitting  him  to  go  into  Ireland  with  a 
character  and  conditions  suitable  to  bis  merit, 
will  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  tbeir 
dissolution  ;  of  the  other.  Major-general  Hani- 
son  is  the  chief,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
aims  at  good  things,  yet,  from  the  impatience 
of  his  spirit,  will  not  wait  the  Lord's  leisurf, 
but  hurries  me  on  to  do  that  which  he  and  all  &«* 
est  men  will  have  cause  to  repent.     Thus."  adds 
Ludlow,  *'  did  he  craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  mea 
towards  this  work^  endeavouring  to  cast  the 
infamy  of  it  on  others,  reserving  to  himself  tbe 
appearance  of  tenderness  to  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  of  screening  the  nation  from  the 
fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned." 

The  mention  of  Harrison  solvseqnently  draws 
from  the  Republican  memorialist  the  foUowiof 
singular  statement :  <*  I  went  afterward  (during 
Cromweira  usurpation)  to  make  him  a  visit; 
and  having  told  him  that  1  waa  very  desiroos 
to  be  informed  by  him  of  the  reaaons  that  movad 
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htm  to  join  with  Cromwell  in  the  interruption 
or  the  civil  authority,  he  answered  that  he  had 
dune  it  because  he  idom  fully  pertuaded  they  had 
wot  u  heart  to  do  any  more  good  for  the  Lord  and 
ha  people.  Then,  said  I,  are  you  not  now  con- 
Yinccd  of  your  error  in  entertaining  such 
thoughts,  especially  since  it  has  been  seen  what 
Qte  has  heen  made  of  the  usurped  power  ?  To 
which  he  replied,  upon  their  heads  be  the  guilt 
who  have  made  a  wrong  use  of  it ;  for  my  own 
parta  my  heart  was  upright  and  sincere  in  the 
thing.  .  .  .  His  second  reason  for  joining  with 
Cromwell  was  because  he  pretended  to  love 
aad  favour  a  sort  of  men  who  acted  upon  higher 
printnUa  than  those  of  civil  liberty.  I  replied, 
tlial  I  thonght  him  mistaken  in  that  also,  since 
it  had  not  appeared  that  he  ever  approved  of 
•ny  persons  or  things  farther  than  he  might 
mke  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambitious 
designs.  .  .  .  The  major-general  then  cited  a 
passage  of  the  Prophet  Daniel,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  saints  shall  take  the  kingdom  and  possess 
fT.  To  which  he  added  another  to  the  same 
efleet,  that  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  another 
feaple  I  answered,  that  the  same  prophet  says 
ID  another  place,  that  the  kingdom  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
that  I  conceived,  if  they  should  presume  to  take 
H  before  it  was  given,  they  would,  at  the  best, 
he  guilty  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come 
ftomit/* 

The  reign  of  the  saints,  then,  was  the  ground 
Cromwell  took  with  these  men.    And  did  he 
believe  a  word  of  iti    It  is  worth  considering. 
**  I  had  much  discourse  on  this  head,**  says 
Bishop  Burnet, "  with  one  who  knew  Cromwell 
well  and  all  that  set  of  men,  and  asked  him 
how  they  could  excuse  all  the  prevarications 
and  other  ill  things  of  which  they  were  visibly 
gailty  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.    He  told 
Be  they  believed  there  were  great  occasions  in 
which  some  men  were  called  to  great  services,  and 
m  the  doing  of  which  they  were  excused  from  the 
eoaunon  rules  of  morality ;  such  were  the  prac- 
tices of  Ehud  and  Jael,  Samson  and  David ; 
and  by  this  they  fancied  they  had  a  privilege 
fipom  observing  the  standing  rules.    It  is  very 
obvious  bow  far  this  principle  may  be  carried, 
and  bow  all  justice  and  mercy  may  be  laid  aside 
00  this  pretence  by  every  bold  enthusiast." 
True :  and  it  does  not  seem  that  Cromwell  is 
ufairiy  charged  in  this,  or  his  dupes  unfairly 
represented.    Some,  inifeed,  suspected  him; 
ind  it  is  related,  that  on  the  eve  of  this  great 
leheme,  from  which  the  present  illustrations 
of  his  character  are  derived — his  project  of 
thrasting  out  the  Long  Parliament  by  the  sol- 
dieiy,  and  so  fltn^iug  down  the  final  obstacle  to 
osorpation  —  Major  Streater  declared  openly 
that  he  was  sure  "  the  general  designed  to  set 
Mp  for  himself.**    To  this  the  enthusiastic  Har- 
rison rejoined,  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  but 
that  <*  the  generars  aim  was  only  to  make  way 
far  the  kingdom  of  Jesus.**    **  Unless  Jesus 
comes  very  suddenly,  then,**  replied  Streater, 
**  be  will  come  too  late.*' 

For  even  the  Streater  party,  however,  Crom- 
veU  had  his  resources.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  tiie  very  time  when  he  was  driving  out  the 
iMmbers,  and  the  council  of  officers  sat  in  sus- 
pense at  Whitehall,  several  of  them  had,  in  re- 
ahij,  BO  BoiioB  of  what  was  goihg  on,  until 


Cromwell  suddenly  reappeared  among  them-— 
flushed  and  agitated  with  an  extreme  excite- 
ment, the  keys  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  pocket,  the  **  bawble**  of  its  authority  care- 
lessly flung  into  an  anteroom.  Vane's  celebrated 
act  as  carefully  concealed-^told  them  all  that 
he  had  done ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not  think 
to  have  done  it,  but,  **  perceiving  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  strong  upon  me,  I  could  no  longer  consult 
flesh  and  Hood.^*  It  would  be  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  Cromwell  had  for  an  instant 
— for  an  instant  only — actually  experienced 
this  emotion.  While  on  the  point  of  being 
tempted  to  believe  it,  the  sequel  of  the  scene 
checks  every  such  temptation.  Some  of  the 
recusant  officers,  having  recovered  their  first 
wonder  and  uncertainty,  went  with  a  strong 
and  decisive  remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  re- 
quired an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  told  him  he  was  apparently  pro- 
viding ruin  and  confusion  for  the  best  interests 
of  all.  Upon  this,  we  are  informed,  he  stilled 
their  murmurs  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
do  much  more  good  to  the  country  than  could 
ever  be  expected  from  the  Parliament;  and 
made  so  many  professions  of  patriotic  feeling,  that 
they  resolved  to  wait  the  course  of  events  rather 
than  come  to  a  downright  quarrel  with  him,  be- 
fore his  intentions  could  be  fully  known.  ColoniBl 
Okey,  however,  suspecting  that  the  end  would 
be  bad,  as  the  means  were  so  hypocritical, 
asked  Desborough  what  could  be  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Cromwell  when  he  praised  the  Parlia- 
ment so  highly  to  the  council  of  officers,  and  yet 
proceeded  almost  immediately  afterward  to 
eject  them  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt. 
The  other  replied,  "That  if  ever  the  general 
drolled  in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  then.'* 

Yet  are  there  considerations  still,  connected 
with  Cromweirs  claims  to  be  considered  in  many 
points  a  sincere  enthusiast,  which  cannot  be 
omitted  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  Do  not  let 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  great  age  in 
which  he  lived  be  forgotten  or  treated  lightly. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  wonders,  in  which 
majesty  had  been  thrown  prostrate  and  poverty 
exalted — in  which  wonderful  declarations  had 
seemed  to  issue  from  Heaven  itself  in  favour 
of  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in.  It  is  by  sup- 
posing some  such  assurance  as  this  pervading 
himself  and  his  army  that  their  singular  mixture 
of  real  pride  and  apparent  self-abasement  meets 
with  its  best  solution.  What  was  a  king  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  kings  1  What  was 
temporary  suflTering  in  the  hope  of  eternal  bliss  ? 
What  even  the  form  of  a  despotism  over  the 
disordered  land,  if  it  was  merely  to  open  out  a 
passage  to  immortal  freedom  for  God's  own 
people? 

In  a  very  striking  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  dated  September  the 
9th,  1650,  Cromwell  thus  wrote:  *'We  have 
said  in  our  papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon 
what  account  we  came  [into  Scotland] ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  heard  us,  though  you  would  not, 
upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience 
can  parallel.  And  although  they  [the  Soots] 
seem  to  comfort  themselves  with  being  the 
sens  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they  say)  God  hath 
hid  his  face  for  a  time,  yet  it*s  no  Wonder, , 
when  the  Lord  hath  lift  up  his  hand  so  emineni* 
ly  against  a  family,  as  he  hath  done  so  oftMi 
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against  this  [the  Stuart],  and  men  will  not  see 
his  handt  if  tlie  Lord  hide  his  face  from  such, 
putting  them  to  shame;  both  for  it  and  their 
hatred  at  his  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  AVhen 
they  purely  trust  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God ;  which  is  powerful 
to  bring  down  strong  holds,  and  every  imagina- 
tion that  exalts  itself;  which  alone  i*  able  to 
square  and  fit  the  elonew  for  the  new  Jemealent^ 
then,  and  not  before,  and  by  that  means  and 
no  other,  shall  Jerusalem  (which  is  to  be  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth),  the  city  of  the  Lord, 
be  built,  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 
In  reply  to  this,  the  governor  wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish chief  that  the  Scotch  ministers  directed 
him  to  say  **  that  they  had  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  hang  the  equity  of  their  cause  upon 
events.*'  Cromwell  at  once  answered,  ••In 
answer  to  the  witness  of  God  upon  our  solemn 
appeal,  you  say  you  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
to  hang  the  equity  of  your  cause  upon  events. 
We  could  wish  blindness  hath  not  been  upon 
your  eyes  to  all  those  marvellous  dispensations 
which  God  hath  wrought  lately  in  England. 
'  But  did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  \  Did 
not  we  do  so  too  1  And  ought  not  you  and  we 
to  think  with  fear  and  trembling  of  the  hand  of 
the  great  God  in  this -mighty  and  strange  ap- 
pearance of  his  1  But  can  you  slightly  call  it  an 
C9€nt !  Were  not  both  yours  and  our  expecta- 
tions renewed  from  time  to  time,  while  we 
wailed  upon  God,  to  see  which  way  he  woold 
manifest  himself  upon  our  appeals  ?  And  shall 
we,  afler  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears, 
expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  these 
bare  events  1  The  Lord  pity  you.  Surely  we 
fear,  because  it  hath  been  a  merciful  and  gra- 
cious deliverance  to  us.  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
bowels  o(  Christ,  search  afler  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  you 
by  our  prayers  that  you  may  find  it  out,  for  yet 
(if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all)  our  bowels  do  in 
Christ  Jesus  yearn  afler  the  godly  in  Scotland." 
This  looks  like  earnestness  and  sincerity.  In 
the  very  same  correspondence,  however,  there 
is  something  that  contradicts  it  a  little.  Crom- 
well having  invited,  with  an  air  of  noble  toler- 
ance, the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  ta- 
■ken  refuge  in  the  castle,  to  resume  their  du- 
ties in  the  various  chapels  of  the  city,  the  gov- 
ernor intimates,  in  answer,  that  those  reverend 
^  gentlemen  have  not  been  able  to  conquer  some 
alarm  of  the  preaching  cuirassiers  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  that  *'  they  are  ready  to  be  spent 
in  their  Master's  service,  and  to  refuse  no  suffer- 
ing," yet,  ''finding  nothing  exprest  in  yours 
whereupon  to  build  any  security  for  their  per- 
sons," they  "are  resolved  to  reserve  themselves 
for  better  times,  and  to  wait  upon  Him  who 
bath  hidden  his  face  for  a  while  from  the  sons 
of  Jacob."  To  this,  with  something  of  an  in- 
considerate plainness,  the  impetuous  English 
general,  deserting  his  Bible  phraseology,  at 
once  rejoins :  "  The  kindness  offered  to  the 
ministers  with  you  was  done  with  ingenuity, 
thinking  it  might  have  met  with  the  like ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  to  tell  those  wiib  you,  that  if  their 
Master's  service  {as  they  call  it)  were  chiefly  in 
their  eye,  imagination  of  suffering  would  not 
have  caused  such  a  return,  much  less  the  prac- 
tice by  our  party  (as  they  are  pleased  to  say), 
opoa  the  nuDiatera  of  CUriat  in  England,  have  I 


been  an  argument  of  personal  prosecution.  The 
ministers  in  England  are  supported,  and  have 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  raiU^ 
nor  under  pretence  thereof  to  overtop  the  cnil  peW' 
er,  or  debase  it  as  they  please,''  This  certainly 
looks  amazingly  like  a  sudden  burnt  of  latighter 
at  the  mutual  affectation  of  phrase  kept  up  by 
our  biblical  professors.  It  calls  to  mind  the 
merry  meeting  of  the  brother- augurs  in  the 
streets  of  Rome. 

But  now  let  us  observe,  from  other  sourees, 
what  sort  of  style  was  adopted  towards  Crom- 
well by  indifferent  persons  whom  be  had  obli- 
ged, or  who  hoped  for  favours  from  him.   Tbey 
may  suggest  the  sort  of  deliberate  plan  or  sys- 
tem which  his  enthusiasm  and  religious  repots 
served  to  or  assumed.    A  Mr.  Walter  Cradock 
thus  writes  to  the  lord-general :  "  My  heart  is 
readie  to  burst  oft  in  the  weeke,  not  with  jeal- 
ousies, swellings,  suspitions,  or  querulousness, 
as  perhaps  you  may  be  tempted  to  think,  but 
I  with  a  flood  of  affections,  a  conjunction  of  kive^ 
joy,  delight,  and  earnest  desire  to  sahUe  you  with 
a  few  unfeigned  lines ;  all  which,  by  three  sr 
four  considerations — or,  it  may  be,  temptatiom 
— are  damm'd  up,  as  having  no  vent  but  ia 
prayer  and  praises,  wkieh  sometimes  I  make  w^ 
businesse  in  a  ditch,  wood^  or  under  m  hay-mmst  ia 
your  behalfe.    I  pray  believe  not  any  that  shall 
say  that  you  are  lease  beloved,  honoured,  or 
remembered  by  the  Welsh  saints  than  everyot 
'  were,  or  any  man  is.    Let  not,  I  beseech  yoo, 
'  your  catholique  projects  (though  otherwise  fns- 
'  damentally  go(Mi)  seem  to  excuse  your  cos- 
science  for  ^tting  slip  any  particular  present 
opportunity  to  serve  the  least  saint.    That  re- 
'  nowned  auncient  saint,  Mr.  Rice  Williams,  of 
Newport,  being  one  who  hath  served  the  sUta 
in  many  places,  but  not  gained  a  penny  there* 
from,  is  pitched  upon  by  the  saints  here  a  year 
agoe  for  that  place  of  registering  deeds ;  year  fa- 
vourable assistance  is  much  desired  therein  by 
the  godly  of  this  country,  in  whose  names  Isa- 
lute  you  in  the  Lord."    And  in  another  letter, 
a  female  friend  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Mrs.  Maiy 
Netheway,  thus  opens  a  budget  of  prayen  aid 
praises  to  the  great  lord-general.     *'  Deie  and 
honnoured  sur  in  the  I^ird, — Having  traveOed 
with  the  pepel  of  God  in  spretual  labore,  and 
haveing  now  bine  a  letel  refreshed  with  Gof» 
renewed  power  and  presents  amongs  the  golA- 
en  candelstkrks,  I  have  med  bould  to  writ  this 
few  lynes  to  you,  wherin  I  desier  to  btess  God 
for  his  narsy  to  yourpoorc  soule,  that  wasssmaith 
compast  about  mth  gret  temtations.     This  is  »QS 
thing  I  desier  of  you,  to  demolish  thos  moutrts 
wich  art  set  up  as  ornaments  in  Priwy  -  gsrien. 
Truly,  sur,  we  stand  on  the  sea  of  glase :  0 
that  we  may  have  the  harps  of  (Sod  in  our  hands, 
and  may  be  in  readinens  when  our  Lord  ^bafl 
apear,  for  his  apearing  is  near.     Blessed  is  bs 
that  is  sealed,  and  hath  oyle  in  his  vessel  /{^ 
member  me  to  dere  Mr.  Cradock.'^ 

In  such  letters  as  these  we  may  behold  (^hd- 
well  in  his  intercourse  with  the  humblest.  Tbey 
are  all  his  equals.  He  shares  their  temptatioBS, 
and  humiliates  himself  to  their  own  vilest  cos- 
dition.  The  imagination  pictures  him  passiag 
from  tent  to  tent  among  his  aoklters,  with  • 
prayer  for  one.  a  jest  fur  another^  equality  and 
brotherhood  for  ail. 

And  having  thus  exhibited  what  soma  mj 
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eonsider  the  meaner  uses  of  his  enthusiasm, 
observe  it  next  on  a  grander  theatre.     Bishop 
fiamel,  speaking  of  the  straits  to  which  he  was 
reduced  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Danbar,  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  ■*  The  Scots  drew  near  Cromwell, 
who,  being  pressed  by  them,  retired  towards 
Dunbar,  where  his  ships  and  provisions  lay. 
The  Scots  fuHowed  him,  and  were  posted  on  a 
hill  about  a  mile  from  thence,  where  there  was 
■o  attacking  them.     Cromwell  was  then  in  great 
distress^  and  looked  on  himaelf  as  undone.    There 
was  no  marching  towards  Berwick,  the  ground 
was  too  narrow  ;  nor  could  he  come  back  into 
fhe  country  without  being  separated  from  his 
ships  and  starving  his  anny.    The  least  evil 
seemed  to  be  to  kill  his  horses,  and  put  his 
jirmy  nn  board,  and  sail  back  to  Newcastle, 
'Which,  in  the  disposition  that  England  was  in 
at  i>^t  time,  would  have  been  all  their  destruc- 
tior,  for  it  would  have  occasioned  a  universal 
insurrection  for  the  king.    They  had  not  above 
three  days'  forage  for  their  horses :  so  Crom- 
'wrell  called  his  officers  to  a  day  of  seeking  the 
lx>rd,  in  their  style.    He  loved  to  talk  much  of 
thmt  fmatter  all  his  life  long  afterward :  he  said 
he  felt  sQch  an  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer, 
and  such  quiet  upon  it,  that  he  hade  all  about 
him  tske  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them^ 
mnd  tpon/d  appear  for  them.     After  prayer,  they 
walked  in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens,  that 
lay  under  the  hill,  and  by  prospective  glasses 
diseerned  a  great  motion  in  the  Scottish  camp ; 
nfom  which  Cromwell  suddenly  said,  *  G(jd  is  de- 
hvcring  them  into  our  hands;  they  are  coming 
dmm  to  v«.*"    That  battle  will  be  described 
hereafter,  and  another  act  of  sudden  enthusiasm 
noted,  which  had,  even  more  than  this,  the  as- 
pect of  real  inspiration. 

Nor  was  it  on  great  public  occasions,  or  to 
publio  persons,  or  to  the  common  sdldiers  of 
his  army,  or  to  the  mere  private  tools  of  his  in- 
trigues, that  this  remarkable  intercourse  of  en- 
thusiasm restricted  itself  in  Cmmwcll.     I  shall 
hereafter  show  it,  the  same  in  kind,  though  in  > 
a  leae  degree,  an>ong  the  most  intimate  mem- 
bers of  his  family ;  and  to  the  officers  with 
whcmi  his  daily  life  was  passed,  and  to  whom  i 
he  could  have  scarcely   written   aught  with 
which  that  daily  life  corresponded  not,  he  held 
the  same  enthusiastic  t<ine.    Some  of^  these 
letters  I  am  able  to  produce     To  the  mild  and 
sensible  Fairfax,  shortly  after  an  illness  which 
had  moved  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
Utter,  he  thus  writes  on  ihe  7th  of  March.  1647 : 
••Sit,~It  hath  pleased  CJod  to  raise  me  out 
of  a  dangerous  sicknesse  ;  and  I  doe  most  will- . 
ingly  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  hath  (in  this  ' 
Visitation)  exercised  the  liowells  of  a  Father 
timards  me.    I  receaved  in  inyselfe  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  that  I  might  learn  to  trust  in 
Him  that  rayseth  from  the  dead,  and  have  noc 
confidence  in  the  flesh.     It*s  a  blessed  thinge 
to  dye  daylie  :  for  what  is  there  in  this  Worlde  I 
to  b9  accounted  of  the  best  Men  according  toe  ' 
the  flesh,  and  thinges  are  lighter  than  vanitie. 
I  iSnde  this  onely  good :  to  love  the  I^rde,  and  ', 
his  poore  despised  people ;  to  doe  for  them,  | 
and  to  be  readie  to  aufTer  with  them ;  and  he 
that  is  found  worthy  of  this  hath  obteyned  great ; 
ftvour  from  the  Iiorde  ;  and  he  that  is  estab-  j 
I  in  this  shall  (beinge  conformed  to  Christ ' 
1  the  reste  of  the  bodie)  participate  in  the  | 
Lll 


!  Glorie  of  a  resurrection  which  will  answcar  alL 
...  Sir.  I  must  thankfully  confesse  your  favour 
in  your  last  letter.  I  see  I  am  not  forgotten; 
and  truely,  to  be  kept  in  your  remembrance  ia 
very  great  satisfaction  to  me,  for  I  can  aay  in 
the  simplicitie  of  my  harte,  I  putt  a  high  and 
true  valew  upon  your  love,  which  when  Iforgett, 
I  shall  cease  to  be  a  gratefull  and  an  honest  tnss. 
I  most  humblie  begg  my  service  may  be  pre- 
sented to  your  Ladie,  to  whome  I  wish  aU  hap- 
pinesse  and  establishment  in  the  truth.  Sir, 
my  prayers  are  for  you,  as  becomes  your  ez- 
cellencie*s  most  humble  servant,  Ouvia  Caos- 
WKLL.  ...  Sir,  Mr.  Rushworth  will  write  to  you 
about  the  quarteringe  and  the  letter  lately  sent 
you,  and  therefore  I  forbeare.'* 

To  the  Ix)rd  Wharton,  a  year  after  the  fore- 
going date,  we  find  him  writing,  less  sensibly, 
indeed,  than  to  the  sensible  Fairfax,  but  in  a 
tone  of  still  more  striking  humility  and  even 
I  passionate  selfabasement.  "  My  Lobdb,— Yoa 
knowe  how  untoward  Jam  at  this  businesse  of 
writinge ;  yett  a  word. ...  I  beseeche  the  Lorde 
make  us  sensible  of  this  great  mercie  hcere, 

which  surelie  was  much  more  than the 

i  House  expresseth.    I  trust  ( the  goodnesae 

\  of  our  God)  time  and  oportunicie  to  speak  of 
i  it  with  you  face  to  face.     When  wee  thinke  of 
j  our  God,  what  are  wee  !    Oh !  his  mercie  to 
the  whole  societie  of  Saincts,  despised,  jeered 
,  saincts  !     Lett  them  mocke  on.     Would  wee 
'  were  all  saincts ;  the  beat  of  lis  are  (God  knowea) 
poore  weake  saincts.  yett  saincts ;  ifTiot  shecpe, 
'  yett  lambes,  and  must  befedd.     Wee  have  day  lie 
bread,  and  shall  have  it,  in  despite  of  all  eni- 
mies.    There's  enough  in  our  Father's  house, 
!  and  he  disparseth  It  as  our  eyes  ....  behinde, 
ithen  wee  cun  .  .  .  .  wee  for  him.     I  thinke 
thorough  theise  outward  mercies  (as  we  call 
them),  fayth,  patience,  love,  hope,  all  are  exer- 
cised and  perfected,  yea,  Christ  formed,  and 
grf>wes  to  a  perfect  man  within  us.     I  knowe 
not  how  well  to  distinguish ;  the  difference  is 
I  only  in  the  subject :  to  a  worldly  man  they  are 
outward ;  to  a  Saint,  Christian  :  but  I  dispute 
not,  my  lorde,  I  rejoyce  in  your  perticular  mer- 
cie.    I  hope  that  is  soe  to  you  ;  if  soe,  it  shall 
not  hurt  you,  not  make  you  plott  or  shift  for 
the  younge  baron  to  make  him  great.     You  wiU 
say,  ho  is  God*s  to  dispose  of,  and  guide  for, 
and  there  you  will  leave  him.    My  love  to  the 
dcarc  little  ladie,  better  than  the  child.    The 
Lorde  blesse  you  both.    My  love  and  servic  e  to 
all  friends  high  and  low ;  if  you  will,  my  I.orde 

and  Ladie Moulgrave  and  Will.  Hill.    I  am 

truely  your  faythfuU  friend  and  humblest  ser* 
vant,  O.  CaoMWBLL  " 

Three  years  afterward,  when  he  had  con- 
quered at  Worcester,  and  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  usurpation,  he  thus,  in  preparation  for 
the  latter  event,  writes  to  his  '*  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Cotton,  pastor  at  Boston,"  one  of  the  early 
and  famous  ministers  of  New-England.  This 
letter  offers  the  most  striking  illustration  that 
could  be  found  of  certain  emment  peculiarities 
which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weakness  of  his  character.  "  Woa- 
THY  Sib  and  my  Chbistian  Fbibno, — I  receayed 
yours  a  few  days  sithence ;  it  was  well 
to  me,  because  signed  by  you,  whome  ' 
and  honour  in  the  Lorde ;  butt  more  to  i 
of  the  aame  groanda  of  our  aotinges  ( 
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in  you,  that  have  in  os  to  quiet  us  in  our  worke, 
and  support  us  therein*  which  hath  had  (lat- 
est diffieultie  in  our  engagement  with  Scotland, 
by  reason  wee  have  had  to  doe  with  some  whoe 
were  (I  verilie  thinke)  godly,  butt  through  weak- 
nesse  and  the  subtiltie  of  Sathan,  invoWed  in 
interest  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.    With 
what  tendernesse  wee  have  proceeded  with 
such,  and  that  in  sinccritie,  our  papers  (which 
I  suppose  you  have  seen)  will  in  part  manifest, 
and  I  give  you  some  comfortable assu- 
rance of.    The  Lorde  hath  marvelously  appear- 
ed even  against  them.    And  now  againe,  when  , 
all  the  power  was  devolved  into  the  Scottish 
Kinge  and  the  malignant  partie,  they  invadinge 
England,  the  I^nle  rayncd  upon  them  such 
snares  as  the  enclosed  will  shew,  only  the  nar- : 
rative  is  short  in  this,  that  of  their  whole  armie  , 
when  the  narrative  was  framed,  not  five  of  j 
their  whole  armie  returned.    Surely,  S%  the 
Lorde  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  as  to  be  praised.  | 
Wee  need  your  prayers  in  this  as  much  as  ever :  i 
how  shall  wee  behave  ourselves  after  such  mer- 
cies 1   What  u  the  Lord  a  dotinge  1  What  propk" 
esies  are  now  fulJiUinge  1    Who  is  a  God  like 
ours  1    To  knowe  his  will,  to  doe  his  will,  are 
both  of  him.  ...  I  tooke  this  libertie  from  busi- 
nesse  to  salute  you  thus  in  a  word.    Truely  I 
am  ready  to  serve  you,  and  the  rest  of  our 
brethren  and  the  churches  with  you.    I  am  a 
poore  weake  creature,  and  not  worthy  the  name 
of  a  worme,  yett  accepted  to  serve  the  liOrd 
and  his  people.     Indeed,  fny  dear  friend^  between 
you  and  me,  you  knowe  not  me ;  my  weaknesses, 
my  inordinate  passions,  my  unskitfufnesse,  and 
every  way  unfit nesse  to  my  worke  ;  yett,  yett,  the 
Lord,  whoe  will  have  mercie  on  whome  he  wHI,  does 
ms  you  see.    Pray  for  mc  :  salute  all  Christian 
friends,  though  unknown.     I  rest  your  affec- 
tionate friend  to  serve  you,       O.  Cromwell." 
In  the  year  1646,  afler  his  mere  military  es-  > 
ertions  had  for  a  time  been  closed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Naseby,  and  his  thoughts  were  busied 
with  the  important  question  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  all  the  strange  and  even  fearful 
considerations  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
involved,  we  find  him  writing  in  a  somewhat « 
similar  strain  to  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  Re- , 
publican  tendencies,  cherished  and  strengthen- 
ed by  her  husband  Ireton,  had  even  thus  early  ' 
declared  themselves.    The  letter  (which  is  da- ' 
ted  the  25th  of  October,  and  addressed  to  "  hys  , 
beloved  daughter  Bridget  Ireton,  at  Cornbury, 
the  Generars  quarters")  contains  several  char- 
acteristic points,  and  not  least  among  them  is 
that  sort  of  appeal  to  her  from  the  defection  of 
his  younger  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  Roy- 1 
aiist  tastes  and  predilections,  and  whose  very  i 
weakness  in  that  point  seems,  by  a  process  of 
love  not  difficult  to  follow,  to  have  endeared  j 
her  even  more  than  her  other  sisters  to  this  al-  j 
ways  affectionate  father.     '*  Dbehb  Daughter, 
— I  write  not  to  thy  husband,  partly  to  avoid 
trouble,  for  one  line  of  mine  begitts  many  of  his, 
ichich  J  doubt  makes  him  sitt  up  too  late ;  partly 
because  I  am  myselfe  indisposed  at  this  tyme, 
havinge   some    other   considerations.     Your 
friends  at  Ely  are  well :  your  sister  Claypole 
is  (I  trust  in  mercie)  exercised  with  some  perplex- 
ad  thoughts.     She  sees  her  oume  vanitie  and  car- 
nal minde.    Bewaillinge  it,  she  seekes  after  (as 
1  liope  alaoe)  that  w«^  wUl  aatiafie.  .And  thus 


to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the  best  aect  next  a 
finder,  and  such  an  one  shall  every  iaythfuU 
humble  seeker  be  at  the  end.  Happie  seeker, 
happie  finder.  Whoe  ever  tasted  that  the  Lord*^ 
is  gracious,  without  some  sence  of  self-vanitie 
and  badnessel  Whoe  ever  tasted  that  gra- 
ciousnesse  of  his,  and  could  goe  lease  in  desier, 
and  lesse  than  pressinge  afler  full  enjoyment ! 
Deere  harte,  presse  on  ;  lett  not  husband,  leCt 
not  anythinge,  coole  thy  affections  afler  Christ. 
I  hope  he  will  be  an  occasion  to  enflame  them. 
That  wc^  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  husband 
is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  beares.  Looka 
on  that,  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest  for 
that.  I  pray  for  thee  and  him  ;  doe  so  for  me. 
My  service  and  deere  afl^ections  to  the  GeneraD 
and  Generallesse.  /  heare  she  is  very  kind  It 
thee ;  it  adds  to  all  other  obligations.  My  love  to 
all.    I  am  thy  deere  Father, 

»*0.  Cromwkll.** 

The  view  which  these  letters  present  to  at 
will  be  completed  by  two  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  two  very  influential  men  of  the  time, 
unlike  each  other  in  all  things  save  this,  thai 
both  were  zealous  Republicans.    They  bear 
date  at  the  commencement  of  the  Worcester 
campaign.    Even  so  late  as  this  Cromwell  bad 
sustained  appearances  with  the  stern  and  io- 
flexible  Bradshaw ;  even  in  his  present  glory 
and  power  he  had  chiefly  impressed  the  eotho- 
siastic  Harrison  with  the  sense  of  bis  humility, 
and  his  desire  to  bear  the  burden  of  bis  great- 
ness only  by  help  of  that  comfort  and  gnM 
which  the  meanest  might  share  along  with  him. 
*'  My  dear  lord,"  exhorts  Harrison,  *'  lett  wait- 
ing upon  Jehovah  bee  the  greatest  and  most 
considerable  business  yow  have  every  daie; 
reckon   itt  soe  more  than  to  eate,  sleepe,  or 
councell  together.     Run  aside  sometimes  frsm 
your  companie,  and  gett  a  word  viik  the  Lord. 
Why  should  not  yow  have  three  or  four  prtams 
soules  allwaies  standing  att  your  eUww,  with  vim 
vow  might  now  and  then  tume  into  a  coner.   I 
have  found  refreshment  and  mercie  in  aoch  a 
waie.   Ah,  the  Lord  of  compassion  owne,  pittie 
your  burdens,  care  for  yow,  stand  by  and  re- 
fresh your  harte  each  moment.     /  would  IctnU 
in  ante  kind  doe  yow  good ;  my  harte  is  with  vd«i 
and  my  poore  praters  to  my  Uoi  for  yow.    i^ 
Allmightie  Father  carrie  yow  in  his  very  bo- 
some,  and  deliver  yow  (if  itt  bee  his  will)  from 
touching  a  very  haire  of  anie  for  whom  Jesos 
hath  bled.    I  expect  a  very  gracious  retunie  in 
this  particular." 

The  more  sober  and  manly  tone  of  Brad- 
shawls  letter  yet  intimates  the  stroniest  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  Cromwell,  and  his  just  claim 
to  assistance  in  his  great  work  from  the  very 
hand  of  God  :  *'  My  Lobd, — By  the  hands  of 
this  trustie  bearer,  accept,  I  pray  yon,  of  ikii 
paper  remembrance  and  salutation  from  kirn 
who  both  upon  the  publique  and  his  owne  piy- 
vate  account  is  verie  much  your  detior,  and 
with  other  your  poore  friends  here  pra;et  fur 
and  adores  the  manifestation  of  God*s  graenoi 
presence  with  you  in  all  your  weyghty  affiirea ; 
which,  as  they  are  undertaken  in  i#»iie  to  (2od*s 
glory  and  his  people's  good,  will,  thiougfa  coatya- 
uance  of  the  same  dy  vine  presence  and  mercj.be 
crowned  with  answerable  successe ;  and  who- 
soever belongs  to  God  in  the  nation  where  joa 
are,  will  in  the  close  of  all  have  caose  to  47 
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jteriissetiuu  nin  jtenittemus.  In  the  mean  tyme, 
God  can  and  will  tame  those  stubborn  spirits, 
convince  them  of  their  hypocrysy  who 


will  help,  and  several  such  expressions ;  whioh# 
when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Waller,  he  excused, 
saying.  Cousin  Waller,  /  must  talk  to  these  men 


create  you  air  this  trouble,  and  give  a  mercifuU  i  after  their  ownway;  and  would  then  goon  where 


testimony  to  the  sinceritie  of  his  poore  servants' 
laearts  who  have  appealed  unto  him.  ...  My 
X^rd,  I  forbeare  particularizing  things  here : 
only  this,  God  is  gracious  to  us  in  dyscovery  of 
xnanj  of  our  enemies*  desygnes  (which  thereby 
tiave    proved  abortive),  and  delyvering  their 
coonc»lla  in  a  good  measure  into  our  bands ; 
and  In  watching  over  the  common  safetie,  there 
is  much  acknowledgement  due  to  the  indefati- 
gable industry  of  M.  Generall  Harrison,  your 
ndtbfull  servant  and  substitute  in  that  worke 
here.     Your  Lordship  will   shortly  heare  of 
some  numbers  of  godly  persons  in  a  regimentall 
fomne  here  in  London,  whose  example  will  be 
followed  by  others  of  like  good  mynd  in  Nor- 
wich, Kent,  and  other  places,  who  have  sent  for 
CfMDmissions  to  us  for  that  purpose,  and  our 
leaolution  is  they  shall  not  want  incouragement. 
....  My  Lord,  I  will  trespasse  no  further  upon 
your  tyme.    The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  with  you  ; 
the  God  of  Jacob  be  your  refuge.    The  hum- 
blest of  your  welwillers,  fryends,  and  servants, 
'*Jo.  Bradshawi." 
Is  it  possible,  however,  the  reader  will  ask, 
to  penetrate  into  the  habits  of  Cromwell,  such 
as  they  were,  apart  from  the  restraint  imposed 
on  tbem  by  letters,  over  which,  however  free 
or  familiar  the  object  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, the  character  of  the  age  could  not  but 
,  as  it  were  insensibly  and  as  a  matter  of 
its  own  air  of  elevation  and  enthusi- 
asm!    Can  we  view  Cromwell  in  his  own 
home,  or  the  homes  of  his  friends,  in  the  free- 
dom aod  the  abandonment  of  social  intercourse  T 
If  we  might  see  him  there,  perhaps  these  strange 
diseordances  would  in  some  sort  vanish,  and 
expose  to  view  the  natural  man  beneath  them. 
The  reader  shall  see  him  there,  in  so  far  as 
those  private  scenes  or  familiar  habits  have 
been  happily  handed  down  to  us. 

Whitelocice,  m  his  '*  Memorials,**  relates  the 
IbUowing  anecdote.  **  From  the  council  of 
Hate  Cromwell  and  his  son  Ireton  went  home 
with  me  to  supper,  where  they  were  very  cheerful, 
and  seemed  extremely  well  pleased.  We  dis- 
coorsed  together  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  they  told  me  wonderful  observations  of  God*s 

C  Hence  in  the  affairs  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
uess  of  the  army's  coming  to  London,  and 
seixiog  the  members  of  the  House,  in  all  which 
wtn  miraculous  passages"    We  find  an  air  of 
leality  and  sincerity,  at  last,  about  this  little 
supper.     Here  was  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
men.  unclouded  by  strange  delusions  or  fanatic 
professions,  and  yet,  slyly,  though  perhaps  sin- 
eereiy,  lurking  beneath  it  the  materials  for  both. 
In  the  next  anecdote  the  picture  is  not  so 
Avoiirable,  yet  natural  withal,  and  not,  on  the 
whole,  unpleasing.    1  take  it  from  the  Life  of 
WaJler,  written  by  the  poet's  intimate  friend. 
^Mr.  Waller,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  intimacy 
with  Cromwell,  who  was,  as  formerly  stated, 
kinsman  by  marriage,  '*  often  took  notice, 
in  the  midst  of  their  discourse  a  servant 
I  in  to  tell  them  such  and  such  attend- 
ad»  Qpon  which  Cromwell  would  rise  and  stop 
^  talking  at  the  door,  where  he  could  over- 
i  say,  Th€  Lord  will  reveal^  The  Lord 


they  left  off.    This  created  in  Mr.  Waller  an 
opinion  that  he  secretly  despised  those  whom 
he  seemed  to  court."    The  opinion  was  surely 
a  non  sequitur.    We  may  respect  a  man  sincere* 
ly,  whose  style  of  speaking  or  of  thinking  we 
may  yet  as  sincerely  differ  from.     Were  this 
anecdote  unaccompanied  with  other  evidence 
to  show  an  unworthy  condescension  in  Crom- 
well to  the  use  of  a  like  style  of  speaking  for 
wicked  and  unworthy  ends,   it  might  stand 
merely  as  an  excellent  and  sufficing  proof  of 
the  courtesy  and  gentility  of  his  spirit.    The 
worst  imputation  in  the  anecdote,  however,  has 
been  confirmed,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of 
Oliver  St.  John,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
repute.     **  The  enthusiasm  of  Cromwell,"  says 
the  author  of  a  "  Political  History  of  the  Age," 
**  was  entirely  assumed  and  politic.    Oliver  St. 
John  declared  that  Cromwell,  being  one  day  at 
table  with  his  friends,  and  looking  for  the  cork 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  which  be  had  opened, 
on  being  informed  that  some  person  attended 
for  admittance  to  see  him,  *Tell  him,*  says 
Cromwell,  *  we  are  in  search  of  the  holy  spirit.*  '* 
If  this  was  really  said,  it  must  have  been  in 
an  incautious  moment  indeed,  or  for  some  hys- 
terical relief  from  irritating  or  painful  thought 
as  the  cushion  supplied  which  he  flung  at  Lud- 
low.    In  the  general  affairs  of  his  household, 
in  so  far  as  religion  and  religious  observances 
were  concerned,  he  was  strict,  and  even,  iu 
some  cases,  exacting.     An  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness, Calamy,  in  his  Life  of  Howe,  has  the  fol- 
lowing statement.     "  I  had  heard  from  several 
(and  it  had  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Mr.  Jeremy 
White,  who  lived  at  Whitehall  at  the  very  same 
time  with  Mr.  Howe)  that  the  notion  of  a  par- 
ticular faith  in  prayer  prevailed  much  in  Crom- 
well's court,  and  that  it  was  a  common  opinion 
amon^  them,  that  such  as  were  in  a  special  man- 
ner favoured  of  God,  when   they  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  to  him  for  his  mercies, 
either  for  themselves  or  others,  often  had  such 
impressions  made  on  their  minds  and  spirits  by  a 
divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only  in 
the  general,  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard 
and  graciously  answered,  but  that  the  particular 
mercies  that  were  sought  for  would  be  certainly 
bestowed,  nay,  and  sometimes  also  intimated  to 
them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  be 
afforded  ;  and  pointed  out  to  them  future  events 
beforehand,  which  in  reality  is  the  same  as  in- 
spiration.   Having  heard  of  mischief  done  by 
the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity that  offered,  when  there  was  nothing  to 
binder  the  utmost  freedom,  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Howe  what  he  had  known  about  this  matter, 
and  what  were  his  apprehensions  concerning 
it.    He  told  me  the  prevalence  of  the  notion 
that  I  mentioned  at  Whitehall,  at  the  time  when 
he  lived  there,  was  too  notorious  to  be  called  ta 
question,  and  that  not  a  little  pains  was  taken 
to  cultivate  and  support  it ;  and  that  be 
heard  a  sermon  there  (from  a  person  of  i 
the  avowed  design  of  which  was  to  mab 
and  defend  it.    He  said  he  was  ao  faV^  \ 
vinced  of  the  ill  tendency  of  such  a  [  ~ 
that  after  the  hearing  this  sermon,  he  1 
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himself  bound  in  conscience,  \Dhen  ii  came  next 
to  kit  turn  to  prtach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  htm- 
»tlf  industriously  to  oppose  it,  and  to  beat  down 
that  spiritual  pnde  and  confidence  which  such 
fiincied  impulses  and  impressions  were  apt  to 
produce  and  cherish.  He  told  me  he  observed, 
that  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  Cromtoell  heard 
him  with  great  attention^  but  would  sometimes  knit 
his  brows  and  discover  great  unea^ness.  When 
the  sermon  was  over,  he  told  me  a  person  of 
distinction  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  be 
knew  what  he  had  done,  and  signified  it  to  him 
as  his  apprehension  that  Cromwell  would  be 
80  incensed  upon  that  discourse,  that  he  would 
find  it  very  difficult  ever  to  make  his  peace  with 
him,  or  secure  his  favour  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Howe  replied  that  he  had  but  discharged  his 
conscience,  and  could  leave  the  event  with  God. 
He  told  me  he  afterward  observed  Cromwell  was 
cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before,  and  some- 
times thought  he  would  have  spoken  to  him  of 
the  matter,  but  he  never  did,  and  rather  chose 
to  forbear." 

The  wilderness  of  doubt  which  every  inqui- 
rer into  the  life  or  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  (however  deeply  his  researches  en- 
able him,  as  he  supposes,  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface)  must  yet  find  himself  in,  at  the 
last,  in  regard  to  many  of  bis  motives  and  his 
aims,  does  not  seem  to  receive  any  clew  even 
from  this  striking  and  well-authenticated  de. 
tail.  Cromwell  still  appears  in  it  rather  as  the 
politic  than  the  fanatic  person. 

The  very  selection  of  his  chaplains  seems  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  with  him  religion 
was  rather  a  matter  of  policy  than  persuasion, 
and  a  matter,  therefore,  over  which  he  prefer- 
red to  have  such  placed  in  authority  as  he  could 
himself  in  turn  influence  or  rule.  Thus  he  was 
ill  at  ease  with  Howe.  His  favourites  were 
Hugh  Peters,  who  savoured  much  of  a  mad- 
man ;*  Sterry,  who  appears  to  have  been  half 
madman  and  half  fool ;  John  Goodwin,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  millennium;  Thomas 
Goodwin,  who  raved  about  the  five  points ;  and 
Jeremy  White — but  a  little  anecdote  connected 
with  Cromwell  will  show  what  Jeremy  White 
was. 

Oldmixon  relates  it,  and  if,  with  others  that 
need  not  be  repeated  here,  it  is  received  with 
belief,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell, 
in  engaging  White  as  his  chaplain,  secured  in 
him  also  a  buffoon  gratis.  The  Lady  Frances, 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  anecdote,  was  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  CromwelPs 
daughters,  and  had  been  set  apart  by  the  gos- 
sip of  Europe  for  the  queen  of  Charles  II.,  be- 
ing thus  destined,  it  was  said,  to  serve  as  the 
bond  of  onion  between  the  decaying  Common- 
wealth and  the  renewing  royalty  of  England. 
Charles  II.  had  found  a  rival,  however,  in  Mr. 
Jeremy  White.  "  One  of  the  Protector*s  domes- 
tic chaplains,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Stuarts, 
"Mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  sprightly  man,  and  a  top 
Vfit  of  his  court,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make 


*  This  reverend  person  sent  a  huge  dog  to  Sweden  with 
Whitelocke,  by  way  of  a  preeent  to  Queen  Christina.  See 
Appendix  F. :  an  article  to  which  the  reader's  attention  it 
aaked,  ■•  it  intmdticea,  from  a  rare  work  by  Lord  White- 
-locke,  a  ■eriea  of  dialogues  iUaslmttve  of  striking  points  in 
Croniwell's  character,  and  of  the  interest  or  opinion  inspired 
|0[  the  various  scenes  of  his  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Eng- 
uu  eiril  wars,  in  the  greal«ttt  forsign  nunister  of  the  tine. 


his  addresses  to  Lady  Frances,  the  Protectot^ 
youngest  daughter.    The  young  lady  did  not 
disencourage  him  ;  and  this  piece  ol'^  innocent 
gallantry,  in  such  a  court,  cou*d  yot  be  carried 
on  without  spies.    Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and 
he  was  much  concerned  at  it,  obliging  the  per- 
son who  told  him  to  be  on  the  watch ;  and  if 
he  coo  Id  give  him  any  substantial  proof,  be 
should  be  well  rewarded,  and  White  severely 
punished.    The  spy  followed  the  matter  so  close, 
that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he  was  gener- 
ally termed,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran  im- 
mediately to  the  Protector  with  this  news.    Oli- 
yer,  in  a  rage,  hastened  thither  himself,  and  go- 
ing in  hastily,  found  Jerry  on  his  knees,  kissing 
the  lady's  hand,  or  having  just  kissM  it.     Crom- 
well, in  a  fury,  a8k*d  what  was  the  meaning  of 
that  posture  before  his  daughter  Frank     White, 
with  a  great  deal  of  presence  of  mind,  said, 
'May  it  please  your  highness,  I  have  a  long 
time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 
my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail ;  1  wu 
therefore  humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  inter- 
cede for  me.'    The  Protector,  turning  to  the 
young  woman,  cry'd,  ♦  What's  the  meaning  of 
this,  hussy  1    Why  do  you  refuse  the  honour 
Mr.  While  wou'd  do  you  t    He  is  my  friend, 
and  I  expect  yon  shou'd  treat  him  as  such.' 
My  lady's  woman,  who  desired  nothing  morr, 
with  a  very  low  courtesy  reply'd, « If  Mr.  White 
intends  me  that  honour,  I  shall  not  be  against 
him.'    « Say'st  thou  so,  my  lass !'  cry'd  Crom- 
well ;  •  call  Goodwyn ;   this  business  shall  be 
done  presently,  before  I  go  out  of  the  room.' 
Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go  back.    The 
parson  came.     Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman 
were  marry'd  in  presence  of  the  Protector, 
who  gave  her  £500  for  her  portion  ;  and  that, 
with  the  money  she  had  sar'd  before,  made  Mr. 
White  easy  in  his  circumstances,  except  in  one 
thing,  which  was,  that  he  never  loVd  his  wife, 
nor  she  him,  iho'  they  liv'd  together  near  fifty 
years  afterward.    /  knew  them  both,  aU  hmri 
this  story  told  when  Mrs.  White  teas  present,  wk 
did  not  contradict  it,  but  own''d  there  was  samuka^ 
in  it.** 

Supposing  the  religions  pretensions  to  haw 
been  very  much  a  matter  of  assuroptioo  with 
Cromwell,  it  would  seem  at  once  to  explain  the 
source  of  his  remarkable  fondness  forbnflboneiy 
It  had  become  a  necessary  relief  from  the  pain 
of  80  much  insincerity,  to  fling  himscU;  when 
he  could,  headlong  into  the  other  extreme.  He 
kept  four  buffoons  at  Whitehall,  and  generally, 
when  inclined  to  sport,  made  himseIC  a  fifth. 
Here  was  the  reality  of  his  nature  vindicatiiig 
itself  somehow !  Dr.  Hntton  has  preserved  the 
record*  of  a  very  remarkable  scene  of  this  sort 
**  At  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Frances  Crao- 
well,**  he  says,  **  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  grandson  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Pruteeuir. 
whose  mind  at  that  moment  was  far  from  bnnt^at 
ease,  amused  himself  by  throwing  aboot  the 
sack-posset  among  the  ladies  to  spoil  their 
clothes,  which  they  took  as  a  favour,  as  abo 
wet  sweetmeats ;  and  daubed  all  the  stoola 
where  they  were  to  sit  with  wet  sweetmeats ; 
and  put  off  Riches  wig,  emd  would  Atfsc  thrmen  u 
into  the  fire,  but  did  fiot,yet  he  sat  upon  it.  Al 
old  formal  courtier.  Sir  lliomai  Billingsley,tliat 
was  gentleman  usher  to  the  Queen  of  Bote- 
•  Hmikiaa  Uaso^Omj. 
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flua^  was  entertained  amongst  them»  and  he 
danced  before  them  with  his  cloak  and  sword, 
mnd  (me  of  the  four  of  the  Protector's  buffoons  made 
kis  lip  black  Uice  c  beards  whereat  the  knight  drew 
his  knife,  missing  very  little  of  killing  the  fel- 
low." 

A /Scene  not  unlike  this — the  merriment  of  a 
mind  **ill  at  ease"  plunging  recklessly  into  a 
thoughtless  coarseness— is  described  in  a  Roy- 
alist pamphlet, entitled  "The Court  and  Kitch- 
en of  Mrs.  Joan  Cromwell."  The  reader  will 
make  allowance,  however,  for  the  scurrilous 
tone  of  the  writer.  "  His  feasts  were  none  of 
the  iiberallest,  and  far  from  magnificence ;  even 
those  two  he  gave  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  Parliament  in  1666,  upon  their  gratulation 
of  bis  Syndercombe  deliverance,  which  last 
amounted  not  to  above  £1000,  and  she  [the 
Protectress]  saved  £200  of  it  in  the  banquet. 
For  a  big-bellied  woman,  a  spectator  near  Croro- 
weirs  table,  upon  the  serving  thereof  with 
sweetmeats,  desiring  a  few  dry  candies  of  ap- 
ricocks,  Colonel  Pride,  sitting  at  the  same,  in- 
stantly threw  into  her  apron  a  conserve  of  wet, 
with  both  his  hands,  and  stained  it  all  over; 
when,  as  if  that  had  been  the  sign,  Oliver  catch' 
es  up  his  napkin^  and  throws  it  at  PritU,  he  at  him 
Mgain,  while  all  the  table  were  engaged  in  the 
scuffle,  the  noise  whereof  made  the  members 
rise  before  the  sweetmeats  were  set  down,  and, 
believing  dinner  was  done,  go  to  this  pastime  of 
gambols t  and  be  spectators  of  his  highnesse's  frol- 
uks.  Were  it  worth  a  description,  I  could  give 
the  reader  a  just  and  particular  account  of 
that  Ahab  festival,  as  it  was  solemnized  in  the 
banquetting-house  of  Whitehall." 

The  story  of  Ludlow  and  the  cushion  has 
been  told ;  that  of  Marten  and  Cromwell,  on 
the  eve  of  the  king's  execution,  is  given  in  the 
life  of  that  statesman.  It  is  also  on  record, 
that  when  Hugh  Peters  urged  the  execution  of 
Charles  from  the  pulpit,  Cromwell  suddenly 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
present,  and  was  only  excused  on  the  score  of 
an  *'  infirmity."  Waller*s  friend,  whom  I  have 
before  quoted,  tells  us :  **  Mr.  Waller  lived  most- 
ly at  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother  dwelt  in 
ber  widowhood,  and  often  entertained  Oliver 
Cromwell  there  during  his  usurpation,  he  being 
related  to  her.  But,  notwithstanding  her  rela- 
tion to  the  usurper  and  Colonel  Hampden,  she 
was  a  ^loyalist  in  her  principles ;  and  when 
Oliver  visited  her  at  Beaconsfield,  she  would 
frankly  tell  him  how  his  pretensions  would  end. 
The  usurper  used  merrily  to  throw  a  napkin  at 
ker  in  return,  and  said  he  would  not  enter  into  fur- 
ther disputes  ufith  his  aunt — for  so  he  used  to 
call  her,  though  not  quite  so  nearly  related." 
Cowley,  in  his  "  Vision,"  too,  speaks  of  his 
'*  flinging  of  cushions  and  playing  at  snowballs 
with  hisservanU"  as  a  thingof  familiar  report.* 

*  The  entire  panafre  in  tho  "  Vitian,'*  where  thcae  words 
•ocar,  ie  well  worth  tuhjoining :  **  This  men  wee  wanton 
snd  merrr,  anwittily  end  anirranefally  merry,  with  our  eof- 
lerin^ ;  he  loved  to  eey  end  do  ■enaelees  and  fantasttcal 
thinga,  only  to  shf>w  hia  power  of  doing  or  aayiug  anythiof. 
It  woald  ill  befit  mine,  or  any  ciTil  mouth,  to  repeat  thoee 
words  which  he  apoke  concerning  the  must  aannrd  of  our 
Engliah  laws— the  Petition  of  Right,  and  Magna  Charta. 
CClarendon  mentions  the  same  coarse  jest.]  To>day  you 
ihoald  see  him  ranting  so  wildly  that  nobody  durst  come 
•ear  him  ;  the  morrow,  flinginsof  cuahioiis  and  playing  at 
flMwballs  with  his  senrants.  This  month  be  assembles  a 
fkrliameat,  and  pro&asoe  hunaalf,  with  humbUi  taan,  to  be 


But  the  most  extraordinary  evidence  that 
exists  of  the  extent  to  which  these  propensities 
were  occasionally  carried,  is  given  by  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  Bates.  **Minores  ductores,"  says 
that  writer,  who  was  Cromwell's  physician, 
"  congiariis  frequentius  devincire,  nonnunquam 
in  media  cibatione,  fame  nondum  pacatA  gre- 
garios  milites  pulsatis  tympanis  intromittere  ut 
semesas  raptarent  reliquias.  Robustos  ac  vere 
militares  nocivis  di  validis  exercitiis  tractare, 
yeluti  pruni  candente  nonnunquam  ocreis  in- 
jecta,  vel  culcitris  hinc  inde  in  capita  vihratis. 
Seniel  autem  preludiis  hujusmodi  probe  lassos 
6l  risu  laxatos  praefectos  ad  cordis  apertionem 
provocavit ;  eoque  modo  ab  incautis  elicuit  ar- 
cana qucdam,  qus  perpetuis  tenebris  optabant 
postmodum  involuta ;  dum  ipse,  sententias  ook 
nium  scrutatus,  celaret  suam."  **  He  would  or- 
der (that  is)  great  feasU  for  the  inferior  ofilcers, 
and  whilst  they  were  feeding,  and  before  they 
had  satisfied  their  hunger,  cause  the  drums  to 
beat,  and  let  in  the  private  soldiers  to  fall  on,  and 
snatch  away  the  half-eaten  dishes.  The  robust 
and  sturdy  soldiers  he  loved  to  divert  with  vi- 
olent and  hazardous  exercises,  as  by  making 
them  sometimes  throw  a  burning  coal  into  one 
another's  boots,  or  cushions  at  one  another's  heads. 
When  the  officers  had  suflSciently  laughed,  and 
tired  themselves  with  these  preludes,  he  would 
wheedle  them  to  open  their  hearts  freely,  and 
by  that  means  he  drew  some  secrets  from  the 
unwary  which  afterward  they  wished  might 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  everlasting  darkness, 
while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  pumping  the  opin- 
ion of  all  others,  concealed  his  own." 

I  close  these  notices  of  Cromwell's  more  fa- 
miliar habits  with  two  anecdotes  of  a  pleasant- 
er  kind,  related  in  Whitelocke's  Memorials. 
The  first  refers  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  «*  As 
they,"  says  the  lord-commissioner,  **  went  home 
from  my  house,  their  coach  was  stopped  and 
they  examined  by  the  guards,  to  whom  they 
told  their  names  ;  hut  the  captain  of  the  guards 
would  not  believe  them,  and  threatened  to  car- 
ry these  two  great  ofllcers  to  the  court  of  guard. 
Ireton  grew  a  little  angry,  but  Cromwell  was  cheer- 
ful with  the  soldiers,  gave  them  twenty  shillings^ 
and  commended  them  and  their  captain  for  doing 
their  duty.'*    Again  Whitelocke  tells  us  :  **  The 


only  their  serraut  and  their  minister ;  the  next  month  ha 
swears  by  the  living  God  that  he  will  turn  them  out  of 
doors,  and  he  does  so,  in  hia  princely  war  of  threatening, 
bidding  them  turn  the  bncklea  of  their  girdles  behind  them. 
The  representatiTe  of  a  whole— nay,  of  three  whole  nations, 
was  in  nis  esteem  soc«intemptible  a  meeting,  thut  he  thought 
the  affronting  and  expelling  of  them  to  lie  a  thing  of  so  lit- 
tle consequence  as  not  to  deserve  that  be  should  advise  with 
any  mortal  man  about  it.  What  shall  we  call  thiM— Iwld- 
aess  or  brutishuess,  rashness  or  phrensy^  There  is  no 
name  can  come  up  to  it,  and  therefiire  we  must  leave  it 
without  one.  Now  a  farliameut  must  be  choeen  in  the  new 
manner,  next  time  in  the  old  form,  but  all  cashiered  atill 
after  the  newest  rootle.  Now  he  will  govern  by  majnr- 
generals,  now  by  one  Hoove,  now  by  another  House,  now 
by  no  House  ;  now  the  freak  takes  him.  and  he  makea  sev- 
enty peers  of  the  land  at  one  clap  (extempore,  and  stsna 
pede  in  uno) ;  snd.  to  manifest  the  absolute  |mwer  of  ths 
potter,  he  rhoee  not  only  the  worst  risy  he  roold  find,  bnC 
picks  up  even  the  dirt  am)  mire,  to  form  out  of  it  h's  vessels 
of  hiinour.  It  wus  said  anciently  of  Fortune,  that  when 
she  ha<l  a  mind  t'l  be  merry  and  to  divert  herself,  she  was 
wont  to  raise  up  such  kind  of  people  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties. This  son  of  Fortune.  Cromwrll,  who  was  himself  ona 
of  the  primrst  of  her  jesm,  found  out  the  true  hantgoust  of 
thia  pleasure,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagancy  of  his  ways 
as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  uncontrollable  sover- 
eignty. Good  God !  what  hava  wa  seen  ?  and  what  hava 
wa  saffaied  ?*' 
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Protector  often  advised  about  this  [the  Petition 
and  Advice]  and  other  great  businesses  with 
the  Lord  Broghill,  Pierrepoint,  myself.  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley,  and  Thurloe,  and  would  be 
ahut  up  three  or  four  hours  together  in  private 
discourse,  and  none  were  admitted  to  come  in 
to  him ;  he  would  sometimes  be  very  cheerful 
with  us,  and  laying  aside  his  greatness,  he 
would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us,  and  by 
way  of  diversion,  toould  make  vertes  with  v#,  and 
every  one  must  try  his  fancy  ;  he  commonly  caWd 
fm  tobacay,  jtipetf  and  a  candle,  and  would  now 
0Md  then  take  tobacco  himself;  then  he  would  fall 
•^m  to  his  terious  and  great  business,  and  ad- 
Tise  with  us  in  those  affairs ;  and  this  he  did 
often  with  os,  and  our  counsel  was  accepted 
and  followed  by  him  in  most  of  his  greatest  af- 
iairs." 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  no  favourite 
theory  to  establish  out  of  his  records  of  the  life 
of  Cromwell :  it  is  simply  his  aim  to  attempt 
lo  arrive  at  as  fair  and  impartial  a  ground  for 
Jodgment  as  the  circumstances  will  enable  him 
to  attain.  Therefore,  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  that  astonishing  person's  political  greatness, 
he  has  thought  it  advisable  to*  present  to  the 
reader  thus,  from  every  various  quarter,  the 
possible  means  and  resources  by  the  use  of 
Which  he  achieved  it  in  the  end.  Out  of  these 
the  reader  will  possibly  have  already  formed 
bis  own  judgment ;  yet  let  it  for  the  present  be 
suspended,  till  the  progress  of  CromwelPs  life 
has  advanced  some  years  with  the  light  of  these 
researches  and  inquiries  cast  upon  it.  Thus 
much,  meanwhile,  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  in  vindication  of  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  he  has  taken,  that  the  notion  which 
•eems  to  be  held  by  many  eminent  writers,  that 
Cromlvell  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  only  the  in- 
strument of  Fate,  working  its  own  wild  will  in 
the  wild  and  changing  humours  of  the  army,  is 
one  which,  however  feasible  in  the  main,  could 
only  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  course  hith- 
erto taken  in  the  multitudinous  accounts  that 
exist  of  him,  of  judging  by  itself  each  separate 
incident  of  his  extraordinary  career  in  its  sin- 
gle shape  as  it  arose.  This  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  error.  He  was  too  great  a 
man,  intellectually,  to  have  worked  without  a 
plan,  and  yet  was  deficient  in  the  element  of 
moral  greatness,  which  would,  in  itself,  have 
withheld  him  from  the  plan  he  assumed.  View- 
ed in  his  separate  qualities,  a  greater  man  has 
probably  never  lived ;  a  man  with  more  emi- 
nent abilities  for  statesmanship ;  a  more  mas- 
terly soldier,  jadging  him  by  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  objects  he  accomplished ;  a 
person  more  wonderfully  gifted  in  all  the  attri- 
butes of  subtlest  thought,  and  of  an  intellect 
the  most  piercing  and  profound.  The  moral 
elevation,  too,  of  his  courage  should  be  admit- 
ted by  all,  since  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  dan- 
ger, when  assassins  beset  him  round  his  bed 
and  at  bis  board,  be  gave  way  to  no  base  thought 
of  mere  personal  fear.  His  eminent  and  thought- 
ful sagacity  has  never  been  disputed,  nor  the 
Tastness  of  his  comprehension,  nor  the  marvel- 
lous intrepidity  of  his  purposes,  nor  the  inex- 
haustible expedients  and  powers  of  his  mind. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  then,  that  all  these 
amazmg  faculties  failed  in  their  mission  on 
earth— for  they  did  fail— without  aome  rooted 


curse  that  lay  in  his  nature  deeper  than  them 
all,  and,  when  they  sought  to  identify  them- 
selves with  settled  and  lasting  projects,  that 
at  once  dispersed  them  to  the  winds  1 

That  curse  was  his  want  op  tvutr,  and 
coukl  only  have  been  implanted  in  such  a  na- 
ture by  some  early  scheme  of  the  fatal  amhitii:B 
which  he  realized  in  later  life.  **  Ex  plica  atque 
excute  intelligentiam  tuam,'*  sajrs  the  great 
Roman  philos^her;  **  ut  videas,  tpm  sit  in  ea 
species,  forma,  et  notio  viri  boni.  Cadit  ergo 
in  virum  bonam  mentiri  emolumenti  sui  camsij 
criminari  fraripere,  faUsre  7  Nihil  profecto  oii- 
n^s.  Est  ergo  ulla  res  tanti,  aut  commodum 
nllum  tam  expetendnm,  ut  viri  boni  et  splendo- 
rem  et  nomen  amittas  1  Qoid  est,  quod  aflerre 
tantum  utilitas  ista,  que  dicitur,  possit,  ouaa- 
turn  auferre,  si  boni  viri  nomen  eripuerit,  nden 
justitiamque  detraxeritt*^  Oh  bo,  nothing  can 
supply  its  place  ;  ■*  utility**  or  profit  without  it 
have  never  yet  made  out  their  case  in  this 
world.  The  discovery  of  its  absence  here  wss 
fatal  at  once.  The  parties  who  had  in  turn 
trusted,  and  been  in  turn  betrayed,  lied  all  from 
Cromwell's  side  at  last,  and  left  bim  alone; 
and  the  vast  designs  he  had  hoped  to  leave  per- 
manently impressed  upon  the  genius  of  the 
English  people  and  the  character  of  the  Eog 
lish  Constitution,  sunk  with  him  into  his  grave. 
But  not  these  alone.  He  dragged  there,  too, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so^ 
for  a  good  as  well  as  great  thought,  once  boro 
in  the  world,  can  never  wkoUy  die — the  more 
virtuous  and  more  able  designs  of  the  yet  im- 
mortal statesmen  he  supplanted,  and  left  the 
path  altogether  clear  for  the  base,  the  wicked, 
the  licentious  slavery  of  the  restored  monarch 
who  succeeded  him. 

Still  must  some  portion  of  the  reality  of  that 
enthusiasm  with  which  be  wrought  his  nnvw- 
thiest  aims  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him 
On  his  death-bed,  we  shall  see,  it  shose  sud- 
denly forth,  when  all  the  insincerity  and  the 
trick  of  life  and  its  designs  had  passed  forever. 
Then  broke  forth  that  almost  fierce  sincerity 
and  belief  of  inspiration  with  which  his  first  ei- 
ertions  in  the  Republican  cause  began,  sod 
which,  if  grosser  objects  had  not  crossed  it, 
would  probably  have  realized  the  greatest  ca- 
reer for  Cromwell  that  had  ever  been  flnpf 
open  to  mortal  man.  It  is  by  leaving  with  bim 
a  portion  of  this  true  enthusiasm,  eveA  io  his 
works  of  greatest  insincerity ;  it  is  by  suppo- 
sing that  one  so  accomplished  in  delodiog  oth- 
ers, might  also,  and  that  most  deeply,  have  de- 
luded himself,  that  the  extraordinary  iDCoa- 
sistencies  which  have  been  noted  in  him  will 
find  their  sole  solution  at  the  last.  With  this, 
these  suggestions  towards  his  character  may 
now  be  left,  for  the  resumption  of  the  stoiy  ct 
his  fortunes.  The  difficulties  that  stood  in  ibs 
way  of  a  direct  and  simple  narration  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  they  shaped  their  course  from  the  open- 
ing of  his  political  influence  in  the  matter  ai 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  have  now  bees  ini 
measure  dispersed,  and  the  reader  may  foUov 
on  the  great  points  of  their  track  clearly  and 
uninterruptedly. 


At  the  pause  in  our  narrative  Cromwell  mi 
left  in  consoluUon  with  Vane.  Shortly  after- 
ward, namely,  on  the  S3d  of  November,  the 
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House  of  Commons  professed  itself  fn'catly  dis- 
contented with  the  affair  of  Dennington  Castle, 
and  made  an  order  that  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, Waller  and  Cromwell,  two  of  the  principal 
oflScers  who  were  memhers  of  that  House, 
should  declare  their  whole  knowledge  and  in- 
formation respecting  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  conjoined  armies.  What  was  the  sum  of 
Waller's  declaration  does  not  appear ;  but 
Cromwell  at  once  seized  the  occasion  to  bring 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  to  a  decision,  in  which  oth- 
er matters,  not  less  important,  would  not  less 
be  involved. 

He  at  once  rose  from  his  place,  therefore, 
and  alleged,  according  to  Rushworth,  that  Man- 
chester had  always  bien  backward  to  engage- 
ments in  battle,  and  against  ending  the  war 
with  the  sword,  and  had  been  the  advocate  of 
Mtick  €  pence  to  which  a  victory  in  the  field  would 
kmve  been  «it  obttacle  ;  that,  since  the  taking  of 
York  (as  if  he  thoug:ht  the  king  was  now  low 
entmfkj  and  the  Parliament  too  high),  he  had 
declined  and  shifted  off  whatever  tended  to 
further  advantage  upon  the  enemy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Dennington  Castle ;  "  for  here,"  pur- 
sued Cromwell,  ••  I  showed  him  evidently  how 
this  success  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired 
ie«ve,  with  my  own  brigade  of  horse,  to  charge  the 
king^s  army  in  their  retreat^  leaving  it  in  the 
earPs  choice,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neu- 
iral  with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  but,  notwith- 
atanding  my  importunity,  he  positively  refused 
his  consent,  and  gave  no  other  reason  but  that, 
if  we  met  with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of 
our  pretensions:  we  should  all  be  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  be  executed  nnd  forfeited  by  law/* 
In  continuation  of  his  charges,  Cromwell  then 
added,  that,  before  his  conjunction  with  the  oth- 
er armies,  he  had  drawn  his  army  into,  and  de- 
tained it  in,  such  situations  as  were  favourable 
to  the  enemy's  designs,  against  many  com- 
mands of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
with  contempt  and  vilifying  of  those  commands ; 
and  since,  sometimes  against  the  council  of 
war,  and  sometimes  deluding  the  council,  had 
neglected  one  opportunity  with  pretence  of  an- 
other, and  that  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last  per- 
suading them  that  it  was  better  not  to  fight  at 
all.  In  the  details  of  his  statement,  White- 
locke  observes,  Cromwell  seemed  (but  cautious- 
ly enough)  to  lay  more  blame  upon  the  officers 
of  Essex^s  aouy  than  upon  any  other.  He 
adds,  that  Cromweirs  narrative  "gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed." 

liOrd  Manchester  himself  rose  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  day  afler,  and  observed  to  their 
lordships  that  he  had  lately  been  in  employment 
in  tlie  armies,  and  that  certain  proceedings  of 
those  armies  bad  elsewhere  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  censure :  he  therefore  begged  the  House 
would  appoint  a  day  on  which  he  might  give  an 
account  of  those  transactions.  The  House  at 
once  acceded,  and  fixed  the  next  day  but  one. 

Manchester's  narrative,  delivered  on  the  lat- 
ter day,  is  said  to  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
united  (and  ever  most  worthily  united)  pens  of 
Skeldun  Crawford  and  Denzil  Hollis.  No 
doubt,  however,  there  was  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  it,  or  the  earl  would  not  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  sign  it.    In  aome  moment  of  greater 


faith  in  Manchester's  political  creed  than  the 
result  warranted,  Cromwell  had  spoken  out 
rather  too  plainly ;  and  in  afler  annoyance  with 
his  generals  aflcr  intrigues,  had  as  inconsid- 
erately given  way  to  rage.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  inconsiderateness,  however,  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  for  the  charge,  involving  both, 
did  no  harm  to  (Cromwell  in  the  English  army 
or  with  the  English  people  ! 

It  was  to  this  effect.  He  first  accused 
Cromwell,  by  his  tardiness  and  disaflfection,  of 
being  more  than  any  other  person  the  c^uso 
that  the  king  had  carried  off  his  ordnance  from 
Dennington  Castle  without  molestation.  "Thia 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  CromwelPs  ser- 
vices not  having  been  taken  when  they  could 
avail,  they  were,  when  utterly  useless,  only 
tardily  offered.  Not  contented,  however,  with 
thus  defending  himself,  Manchester  added  a 
separate  statement  of  certain  speeches  of  Crom- 
well, of  deep  concern  to  the  peerage  of  Enf- 
land,  and  to  the  good  understanding  subsistinff 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  sum  of 
these  speeches  appears  to  have  been,  that  it 
would  never  be  well  with  England  till  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  was  made  plain  Mr.  Montague  ;* 
that  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  Tweed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  establish  Presbyterianism, 
and  that  in  that  cause  he  would  as  soon  draw  his 
sword  against  them  as  against  the  king;  and 
lastly,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  form  an  army 
of  sectaries,  which  might  dictate  to  both  king 
and  Parliament  such  conditions  as  they  should 
think  proper.t  Manchester  delivered  both 
these  narratives  in  writing  to  the  House  on  the 
2d  of  December,  and  a  formidable  party  appear- 
ed to  be  getting  up  to  defend  them.  Essex 
suddenly  arrived  in  London  after  his  Cornish 
exploits,  and  attended  several  days  to  his  "  du- 
ty" in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Meanwhile,  measures  of  a  stronger  kind 
were  in  contemplation  against  Cromwell,  in 
other  places  than  in  the  House  of  I»rds. 
These  are  graphically  related  by  Whitelocke : 
"  One  evening  very  late,"  he  tells  us,  *'Maynard 
and  I  were  sent  for  by  the  lord-general  to  Es- 
sex House,  and  there  was  no  excuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  did  we  know  beforehand  the  occa- 
sion of  our  being  sent  for :  when  we  came  to 
Essex  House,  we  were  brought  to  the  lord- 
general,  and  with  him  were  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton.  Sir 
John  Meyrick.  and  divers  others  of  his  special 
friends.  After  compliments,  and  that  all  were 
set  down  in  council,  the  lord-general,  in  general 
terms  having  mentioned  his  having  sent  for 
them  on  imp«)rtant  business,  desired  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  Scotland  to  enter  into  the  detail, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner :  *  Master 
Maynard  and  Master  Whit  lock.  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  great  opinion  both  my  brethren  and 
myself  have  of  your  worth  and  abilities,  else 
we  should  not  have  desired  this  meeting  with 
you ;  and  since  it  is  his  excellency's  pleasure 

*  These  ere  the  earl**  words :  "  I  knew  the  lieutenuit- 
genenl  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  desii^"* ;  and  he  has  evea 
ventured  to  tcU  me,  that  it  nerer  would  be  well  with  Enf- 
land  till  I  were  Mr.  Montaf  ae,  and  there  were  ne'er  ■  lonl 
or  peer  in  the  kingdom." 

f  That  advice  was  given  thus:  "My  lord,  if  yoa  wfll 
stick  firm  to  honest  men,  yoa  shall  soon  find  yourself  at  th« 
head  of  an  aruiy  which  shall  (iva  law  to  both  king  aid 
Pwliamaat." 
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1 1  shoold  aeqaafnt  you  with  the  matter  upon 
wfiiike  your  counsel  is  desired,  I  shall  obey  his 
eonmands,  and  briefly  recite  the  business  to 
you.  You  ken  very  wee!  that  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Oromwell  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since 
Ike  advance  of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath 
•aed  all  underhand  and  cunning  means  to  take 
oflT  from  our  honour  and  merit  in  this  kingdom : 
an  evil  requital  of  all  our  hazards  and  services ; 
but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  nevertheless  fully  sat- 
isfied of  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the  gude 
people  of  this  nation  in  the  general.  It  is 
thouffht  requiaite  for  us,  and  for  the  carrying 
on'  of  the  cause  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  thai  this 
a^taeU  or  remora  may  be  removed  out  of  the  toay. 
Whom  we  foresee  will  otherwise  be  no  small 
impediment  to  us,  and  the  gude  design  we  have 
undertaken.  He  not  only  it  no  friend  to  us  and 
the  fiotitmment  of  our  Churchy  hut  he  is  also  no 
weU'wiiier  to  his  excellency^  whom  you  and  wc 
all  have  cause  to  love  and  honour ;  and  if  he 
ke  permitted  to  go  on  in  his  ways,  it  may,  I 
ftar,  endanger  the  whole  business ;  therefore 
we  are  to  advise  of  some  course  to  be  taken 
lor  prevention  of  tbatTnischief  You  ken  very 
weel  the  acconl  *twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and 
the  union  by  the  Solemn  league  and  Covenant, 
mmd  if  any  be  an  incendiary  between  the  twa  na- 
tions, how  is  he  to  be  proceeded  against  1  now  the 
natter  is,  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions, 
what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incen- 
diary to  be,  and  whether  Lieutenant' general  Crom- 
well be  not  sicke  an  incendiary  as  is  meant  therC' 
ly,  and  whiike  way  wud  be  l>est  to  tak  to  pro- 
eeed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sicke  an 
incendiary,  and  that  will  clepe  his  mngs  from 
soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now 
you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we 
clepe  him  an  incendiary  wha  kindloth  coals  of 
contention,  and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state 
to  the  publick  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  jmb- 
kevs  hostis  patria;  whether  your  law  be  the 
nme  or  not,  you  ken  host  who  are  mickle 
learned  therein,  and  therefore,  with  the  favour 
of  his  excellency,  we  desire  your  judgnients  in 
these  points.*  Whitelocke,  in  answer,  having 
been  also  desired  by  Essex  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion, observed,  » that  the  sense  of  the  word  in- 
cendiary was  the  same  in  both  nations ;  but 
whether  Cromwell  was  one,  depended  on 
proofs ;  if  proofs  were  wanting,  he  was  none  ; 
if  such  were  at  hand,  he  might  be  proceeded 
against  in  Parliament.*  "  After  farther  advice 
on  the  necessity  of  having  8(»lid  gr<iunds  for 
going  upon  any  such  charge,  the  cautious  law- 
yer added:  "Next,  as  to  the  person  of  him 
who  is  to  be  accused  as  an  incendiary,  it  will 
be  fit,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  consider  his 
present  condition^  and  parts,  and  interest  in  the 
Parliament  (wljcrein  Mr.  Maynard  and  myself, 
by  our  constant  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  the  more  capable  to  give  nn  ac- 
count  to  your  lordships),  and  for  his  interest  in 
the  army,  some  honourable  persons  here  pres- 
ent, his  excellency's  officers,  are  best  able  to 
inform  your  lordships.  /  take  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Cromwell  to  be  a  gentleman  of  quick  and  sub- 
tle parts,  and  one  who  hath^  especially  of  late, 
gained  no  small  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
nor  is  wanting  of  friends  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
nor  of  abilities  in  himself  to  manage  his  own  part, 
or  aefenee,  to  the  best  advantage.     If  this  be  so, 


my  lords,  it  will  be  more  reqtrisite  to  be  wefT 
prepared  against  him  before  he  be  broagfat  upon 
the  stage,  lest  the  issue  of  the  boavness  be  not 
answerable  to  your  expectatione.'*  Maynard 
having  concurred  in  this  opinion,  the  affair  was 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  nothing  came  of  it, 
'*  though  Mr.  Mollis,  and  Sir  Pliilip  Stapylton, 
and  some  others,  spake  smartly  to  the  business, 
and  mentioned  aome  particular  paaaegea,  and 
words  of  Cromweirs,  tending  to  prove  him  to 
be  an  incendiary ;  and  they  did  not  apprehend 
his  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  so 
much  as  was  supposed  ;  and  tliey  wooM  wih- 
ingly  have  been  upon  the  accusation  of  him.  . 
.  .  I  had  some  cause  to  believe,*'  Whitelocke 
concludes,  «*  that  at  this  debate,  acwne  wbo 
were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  infonned 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  oa,  and  after 
that  Cromwell,  though  be  took  nf>  notice  of  any 
particular  passages  at  that  time,  yet  be  seemed 
more  kind  to  me  and  Mr.  Maynard  than  he  bad 
been  formerly,  and  carried  on  his  design  more 
actively  of  making  way  for  bia  own  advance- 
ment.** 

Such  was  the  perilous  condition  of  aflfairs 
among  the  principal  leaders  of  tbe  Parliament- 
ary armies  at  the  close  of  the  year  1644,  when, 
to  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  the  Presby- 
terians, the  project  of  the  SeW-denying  Ordi- 
nance was,  on  the  9tb  of  December,  suddenly 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Coamions. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  have  been 
minutely  detailed  in  the  life  of  Vane,  nnd  it 
only  remains  to  exhibit  Cromwell  as  he  ap- 
peared in  public  connexion  wKh  them. 

The  House  having  resolved  itaelf  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  in  reference  to  the  intolerable  bur- 
dens of  the  war,  and  the  little  prospect  there 
was  of  its  being  speedify  brought  to  a  conelo- 
sion,  there  was  ^*  a  general  silence  for  a  good 
space  of  time,**  when  Cromwell  rose  to  address 
them.  His  speech,  even  in  tbe  fiaint  records 
now  alone  preserved  of  it,  appears  to  bave 
been  masterly  in  the  extreme.  He  began  by 
observing  that  **  it  waa  now  a  time  to  wpenk,  eir 
forever  to  hold  tbe  tongue ;  the  important  oc- 
casion being  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out 
of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dyinf  condition, 
which  the  long  continuance  of  tbe  war  bad  al- 
ready bnwght  it  into ;  so  that,  wilkomi  «  wwra 
speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  proseeuiiom  of  the 
war,  casting  off*  all  lingering  proceedings,  like 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  oat  ft 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us, 
and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament.  For  what,** 
continued  Cromwell,  **  do  the  ene.uy  say  1  N  i.y, 
what  do  many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pailiament  1  Even  this,  that  the 
members  of  both  Hous<*s  have  got  places  ani 
commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  bands: 
and,  what  by  interest  in  Pariiament,  and  what 
by  p<iwer  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue 
themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the 
war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces,  it  is  bnt  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on 
any.  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders, 
members  of  both  Houses,  wbo  are  yet  in  pow- 
er ;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience,  without 
reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army 
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k&  not  pot  into  another  method,  and  the  war 
more  Tigorooaly  prosecuted,  the  people  can 
tear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you 
to  a  dishonourable  peace.     Bot  this,'*  added 
CnHnwelU  with  consummate  wisdom,  **  I  would 
reciYmraend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  iiuist  upon 
cay  compUin/  or  aoernght  of  any  commander-in- 
tkie/^  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever;   for  as  I 
must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights, 
so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  mili- 
tary affairs ;  therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry 
hito  the  causes  of  these  thjngs,  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  the  remedy  which  is  most  neces- 
sary.   And  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English 
hearts  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  our  mother -country,  as  no  mem- 
Wrs  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 
•elves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
public  good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  Parliament  shall 
resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  matter."    Subse- 
quently, on  the  same  question,  Cromwell  took 
10  occasion  to  enforce  his  views,  and  reply  to 
the  difficulties  urged  against  them  yet  more 
ttrosgly.    *<  The   Parliament  had,*'  he  said, 
"done  very  wisely,  in  the  entrance  into  the 
war,  to  engage  many  members  of  their  own  in 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  it,  that  the  nation 
Bight  see  that  they  did  not  intend  to  embark 
Im  in  perils  of  war,  while  themselves  sat 
Keurely  at  home  out  of  gunshot,  but  would 
tiareh  with  them   where   the   danger   most 
tbreitened  ;   and  those  honourable   persons, 
'who  bad  exposed  themselves  this  way,  had 
Merited  so  much  of  their  country,  that  their 
■Mmories  should  be  held  in  perpetual  venera- 
^ :  and  whatsoever  should  be  well  done  af- 
ter them,  would  be  always  imputed  to  their 
example ;  but  God  had  so  blessed  their  army, 
Uiat  there  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  under  it, 
very  maoy  excellent  officers,  who  were  fit  for 
moch  greater  charges  than  they  were  now 
possessed  of;  and  he  desired  them  not  to  be 
terrified  with  an  imagination,  that  if  the  high- 
est oflices  were  vacant,  thev  would  not  be  able 
4o  put  as  fit  men  into  them ;  for,  besides  that 
it  was  not  good  to  put  so  much  trust  in  any  arm 
of  flesh  as  to  think  such  a  cause  as  this  de- 
pended upon  anyone  man,  he  did  take -upon 
Aim  lo  aasure  them  that  they  had  officers  in  their 
ttrmw  who  were  /U  to  be  generals  in  any  enterprise 
m  Vkrisumdom.^*    For  himself,  he  added,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  lay  down  his  commission 
of  command  in  the  army,  since  there  was  noth- 
ing he  so  anxiously  desired  as  that  **  an  ordi- 
Baace  might  be  prepared,  by  which  it  might  be 
made  unlawful  for  any  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  to  bold  any  ofllce  or  command 
in  the  army,  or  any  place  or  employment  of 
profit  in  the  state."     He  concluded  with  an 
iMilarfemeBt  upon  **  the  vices  and  corruptions 
which  were  gotten  into  the  army ;  the  profane- 
ness,  and  impiety,  and  absence  of  all  religion ; 
the  drinking  and  gaming,  and  all  manner  of 
license  and  laziness ;"  and  said  plainly,  **  that 
aU  the  whole  army  were  new  modelled^  and  goo- 
trmed  under  a  stricter  diseipHnCt  they  must  not 
expect  any  notable  success  in  anything  they  went 


The  pmgress  of  this  measure — its  defeat  by 
the  Lords — and  the  intnHluctitm  of  a  second 
nemsure  with  a  similar  object,  but  a  less  exten- 
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sive  range,  has  been  described  in  Vane's  ine* 
moir.  The  first  ordinance  forbade  any  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  from  bearing  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  during  the  war.  The 
second  dfd  not  carry  its  prospect  into  the  fu* 
ture,  but  contented  itself  with  merely  discbai* 
ging  members  of  Parliament  from  the  offices 
they  now  h^ld.  This  variation  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  reference  to  Cromwell,  as 
the  law  thus  modified  did  not  expressly  forbid 
the  reappointment  of  officers  so  discharged  It 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  House  »  body 
of  able  and  determined  Republicans — the  Lud- 
lows,  Iretons,  Sidneys,  and  Blakes,  even  bo» 
fore  the  effect  of  the  purge  had  required  an  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  into  that  quarter  on  the 
formation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Exceptions 
were  also  voted,  as  in  the  first  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  in  favour  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty and  navy,  and  of  the  revenue.  Thia 
ordinance  passed  into  a  law  on  the  3d  of  April ; 
and  the  day  before  its  introduction  into  the 
Upper  House,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Denhigh 
presented  themselves  in  their  places,  and  re- 
signed their  commissions. 

The  "  new  model"  had  meanwhile  passed 
the  Lower  House.  It  proposed  that  the  mili- 
tary force  should  consist  of  7900  horse  and 
14,400  infantry,  and  be  placed  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  lord-general, 
assisted  by  Skippon  in  the  quality  of  major- 
general  Its  arrangements  had  not  been  com- 
pleted without  much  difficulty.  Three  armies 
of  10,000  men  each  were  reduced  to  one  army 
of  22,000.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
considerable  derangements  of  detail ;  a  number 
of  officers  were  withdrawn  from  the  service, 
because  they  were  members  of  Parliament ;  a 
number,  probably  greater,  were  dismissed,  be- 
cause one  army  did  not  require  so  many  aa 
three  before  had  required.  The  men  dismissed 
were  selected  chiefly  as  dissolute  or  least  de- 
serving men.  The  soldiers  were  draughted 
out  of  old  regiments  into  new  ;  every  thing,  in 
a  manner,  was  changed.  This  could  not  be 
without  exciting  singular  discontents,  and  the 
dismissed  officers  gut  up  a  party  called  Refor- 
mados. 

One  circumstance,  however,  in  the  project 
of  the  new  model,  provoked  remark  beyond 
every  other.  The  lord-general  was  named,* 
and  a  man  better  qualified  than  Fairfax,  not 
less  by  his  singular  military  talents  than  by  the 
circumstance  (which  even  in  the  new  model 
had  its  weight,  since  it  propitiated  the  preju- 
dices of  some,  and  oflfended  the  feelings  of 
none)  of  his  immediate  connexion  with  an  old 
aristocratic  family,  could  not  be  found.  A 
major-general  was  named  alao — Skippon,  an 
excellent  and  faithful  soldier.  Twenty-four 
colonels  were  also  specified,  in  thc^  charge  of 
as  many  regiments.    But  a  blank  was  left  for 


*  I  may  ftdd.  that  under  this  b«w  modal  Sir  Tliomaa  Pair* 
fax  was  not  onljr  appoiiit«d  oonunaoder-in'Chiaf,  bat  alao 
iavaated  with  the  power  of  noinipatinf  all  the  officer*  ander 
him,  and  with  the  execation  of  martial  law.  No  mentioa 
ie  made  of  th^  king'a  authority,  nor  is  any  clause  fur  the 
preaenration  of  his  persim  inserted  in  the  ordinance ;  bal 
the  fnneral  is  dinrcted  to  *'  lead  his  armies  against  all  aqd 
singular  enemies,  reb<)ls,  traitors,  and  fither  like  offenders, 
and  ever^  of  their  adherents,  and  with  them  to  fight ;  and 
them  to  invnde,  resist,  repress,  sulidae,  pursne,  smy,  kill, 
and  put  iu  smcqUou  uf  death,  by  all  ways  and  means.** 
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held  the  Bible,  the  other  the  sword.  For  them 
death  had  ceased  his  terrors,  and  by  one  over- 
powering emotion,  the  sense  of  pain,  of  sufTer- 
ing.  or  fatigue  bad  been  in  them  completely 
subdued.  Not  one  of  them  but  was  a  <*  vessel 
of  glory,*'  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaven. 
And  these  soul-elevating  thoughts,  which  gave 
them  a  common  hope  of  glory^gave  them,  too, 
the  united  resolution  to  achieve  it.  No  differ- 
ences or  jealousies  struck  between  them  on  the 
eve  of  a  day  of  battle.  Each  man*s  voice  rose 
to  heaven  with  that  of  his  comrade  in  the  same 
words  of  hymn  and  praise  :  their  united  swords 
were  as  one  sword,  **  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon." 

Charles  at  this  time  was  master  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  west  of  England,  had  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  midland  counties,  held  power 
even  in  the  north,  and  was  complete  master  of 
Wales.  In  a  few  short  weeks  he  knew  not 
where  to  turn ! 

On  the  failure  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridgo  the 
campaign  of  1645  had  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  Cromwell  bad  already,  in  virtue  of  hitf  first 
dispensation  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
before  he  received  his  commission  under  Fair- 
fax, performed  some  important  services  in  it. 
The  first  was  his  interception  of  a  body  of 
troops  at  Islip  Bridge,  proceeding  from  the  west 
toiwards  Oxford,  with  the  intention,  it  was 
tboQght,  of  re-enforcing  the  king,  and  of  en- 
abling him  to  march  with  his  artillery  against 
•omeof  the  garrisons  held  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.     Having 
received  Secret  intelligence  of  this,  Cromwell 
at  once  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  chosen 
aqaadrons,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Royalists 
with  great  slaughter,  took  several  prisoners, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  standard  which 
the  queen  had  recently  presented  to  her  own 
fefimeot.    Happening,  too,  at  this  time,  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blessingdon  House, 
then  a  fortified  place  commanded  by  Colonel 
Windebank,  Cromwell  suddenly  made  an  as- 
aaaH  apon  it  while  a  number  of  ladies  were 
within  its  wails  on  a  visit  to  the  governor's 
yoang  wife.    The  terror  of  the  women  com- 
pelled the  colonel  to  listen  to  terms,  and  finally 
to  surrender  the  garrison,  for  which  imbecility 
he  was  soon  aflerward  tried  by  a  court-martial 
at  Oxford,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.    Nor 
was  the  energetic  soldier  less  successful  in  a 
skinnish  with  Sir  William  Vaoghan  in  the  same 
vkinity,  whom,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
iiCiiitry,  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  prisoner. 
la  troth,  wherever  he  led  the  way,  victory  fol- 
Wwed.    A  reverse  bis  regiment  met  with  about 
this  time  was  suflTered  in   his  absence.     He 
had  temporarily  left  his  command  on  a  mission 
<yf  some  importance,  when  Goring,  ordered  to 
thit  service  by  the  king,  executed  a  sudden  and 
imtterly  movement  against  a  portion  of  his 
traops,  fell  upon  them  while  crossing  the  Isis, 
Mtr  Woodstock,  and  routed  them  with  some 
^  and  much  confusion.    This  enabled  the 
I^  and  Rupert  to  join  their  forces  *,  and  hav- 
ing doae  so,  they  marched  in  a  northerly  di- 
Wclion. 

.Cromwell  suspected  his  design,  and  commu- 
>ucated  with  the  House  of  Commons.  Orders 
Vers  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  army, 
^  before  Carlisle.    They  raised  the  siege, 


advanced  to  the  south,  intercepted  Charles,  and 
foiled  his  plan.  The  policy  resolved  on  at  the 
constitution  of  the  new  model,  and  openly  de- 
clared by  Cromwell,  was  to  strike  at  the  king, 
and  keep  him  constantly  in  pursuit.  Fairfax, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  sat  down  before  Oxford. 
Charles  suddenly  turned  back,  with  great  vigour 
and  resolution  surprised  and  assaulted  Leices- 
ter, and  carried  it  the  very  same  day  he  sat 
down  before  it.  The  garrison,  to  the  amount 
of  1500  men,  immediately  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners,  and  the  town  was  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  place  taken  by  storm,  ag- 
gravated by  the  extreme  licentiousness  that 
then  prevailed  among  the  royal  troops,  who,  as 
if  in  daring  defiance  and  scorn  of  the  men  of 
the  new  model,  had  now  become  infinitely  more 
reckless  and  dissolute  than  before.* 

Fairfax,  never  accustomed  to  rely  solely 
upon  himself,  began  now  to  feel  serious  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  eastern  counties,  mingled 
with  a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  himself  to 
bear.  He  wrote  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  solicit  the  appointment  and 
co-operation  of  Cromwell ;  then,  having  raised 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  he  directed  a  pursuit 
against  Charles,  who  had  moved  from  fjeices- 
ter,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Daventry,  and 
there,  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  and  plundered 
the  adjoining  country,  betaken  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  As  Fairfax  pursued 
bis  silent  march,  he  received  from  London  the 
welcome  vote  for  which  he  had  written,  and 
without  an  instant's  delay,  thus  wrote  to  Crom- 
well :  "  Sir,— You  will  find,  by  the  enclosed 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  liberty  given 
me  to  appoint  you  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse  of  this  army,  during  such  time  as  that 
House  shall  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  your 
attendance.  You  cannot  expect  but  that  I 
should  make  use  of  so  good  an  advantage,  aa 
I  apprehend  this  to  be,  to  the  public  good,  and 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  make  speedy  repair  to 
this  army,  and  give  order  that  the  troops  of 
horse  you  had  from  hence,  and  what  other 
horse  or  dragoons  can  be  spared  from  the  at- 
tendance of  your  foot  in  their  coming  up,  march 
hither  with  convenient  speed ;  and  as  for  any 
other  forces  you  have  there,  I  shall  not  need 
to  'desire  you  to  dispose  of  them  as  you  shall 
find  most  for  the  public  advantage,  which  we 
here  apprehend  to  be,  that  they  march  towards 
us  by  the  way  of  Bedford.  We  are  now  quar- 
tered at  Wilton,  two  miles  from  Northampton, 
the  enemy  still  at  Daventry.  Our  intelligence 
is,  that  they  intend  to  move  on  Friday,  but 
which  way  we  cannot  yet  tell.  There  are,  aa 
we  hear,  more  horse  than  foot,  and  make  thehr 
horse  their  confidence :  ours  shall  be  in  God. 
I  pray  all  possible  haste  towards  your  affection- 
ate friend  to  serve  you,  Thomas  Fairfax." 
This  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  1 1th  of  June. 
With  astonishing  promptitude,  Cromwell,  who 
had  evidently  not  been  taken  unawares  by  his 
commission,  drew  together  about  ffOOO  chosen 
horse,  marched  after  Fairfax,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  of  June,  came  up  with  him  at 


*  Chtriet  wM  eridently  much  elated  hj  theee  ineeenet. 
In  R  letter  of  Jone  the  0th,  he  writei  to  the  mieeA :  **  I  any 
(withuat  beinr  noeh  too  eanKQine)  «fllm  that,  atnee  thto 
rebellioii,  my  affairs  were  nerer  in  eo  (air  and  hopefll  • 
waj  "— Jfiv  CkarUi'i  Works,  Lettm,  No.  S7. 
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Bnt,  with  total  rout  upon  the  led  wing,  and 
femrftil  uncertainty  in  the  centre,  Cnimwell  and 
his  Ironsides  now  singly  decided  the  battle. 
Langdale  had  charged  afler  Rupert*s  example, 
but  might  as  well  have  charged  against  a  rock. 
Recoiling  from  the  steady  shock  of  that  iron 
wmll,  Cromwell  charged  him  in  his  turn,  first 
with  a  heavy  fire  of  carbines,  next  at  the  sword's 
point,  rooted  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  sent 
three  squadrons  after  them  to  prevent  their 
FmUyin(,and  with  the  remaining  four,  which  he 
kad  held  steadily  in  hand,  wheeled  furiously 
TOQfid,  and  with  loosened  rein  and  spur  in  his 
horse's  flanks,  led  them  on  with  overpowering 
fthock  against  the  weary  infantry  engaged  with 
Fairfax.  Not  for  an  instant  could  the  Royalists 
resist  that  fell  attack.  They  wavered,  gave 
'vray,  were  cut  through  and  through,  and  fled  in 
aU  directions.  One  regiment  alone  preserved 
its  ground,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  it  survived  to 
ten  his  courageous  story. 

Charles  behaved  with  the  bravery  which  nev- 
er deserted  him  in  war.    At  the  head  of  the 
eaTaliy  that  remained— joined  in  the  instant  by 
Rapen*s  weary  stragglers— he  implored  them 
to  follow  their  king,  and  stand  the  coming  shock. 
A  terrible  conviction  of  his  hopeless  ruin  no 
donht  then  flashed  upon  him.     **  One  charge 
BBore,'*  he  exclaimed,  **and  we  recover  the 
day/'    It  was  too  late ;  Rupert's  cavalry  were 
•    already  worn  out  by  their  chase,  and  the  rest 
had  been  panic- struck  by  the  charge  of  the 
IroQsides.    Never  was  rout  so  triumphantly 
complete.    Two  thousand  men  were  left  dead 
apoD  the  field.    The  Royalists  who  were  made 
prisoners  were  five  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.    There  were  also  captured  the 
wtiole  of  Charles's  artillery,  eight  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  above  one  hundred  pair  of  col- 
mm,  the  royal  standard,  the  king's  cabinet  of 
letters,  his  coaches,  and  the  whole  spoil  of  his 
camp.* 


«rell.  "A  oommaDder  of  the  kinfr'*,"  my* 
writer,  *'  knowing  Cromwell,  advanced 
anrdy  from  the  head  of  hie  troupe  to  exchanf^e  a  bullet 
mf It  with  hin^  and  waa  with  the  like  fallantrj  encoan- 
leMd  bf  kim,  both  aidea  forbearinf  to  come  in,  till,  their 
Mlah  beiof  diecharfcd,  the  cavalier,  with  ■  alantinff  Inck- 
How  of  a  brvMlswonl,  luckilv  cut  the  riband  which  tied  hie 
■BvnoA,  and  with  a  drew  threw  it  nff*  hia  head,  and  now 
ready  to  repeat  hia  alroke,  hia  party  came  in  and  reacoed 
UsMand  one  of  them  alightinfr,  threw  up  his  headpiece  into 
hia  Mddle,  which  Oliver  haetily  catching,  as  being  affright- 
ed with  the  chance,  clapped  it  the  wrong  way  on  ku  head, 
mA  ao  bnght  with  it  the  reet  of  the  dav.^' 

*  h  may  intercat  the  ivailer  to  give  the  first  account  6f 
thia  memirable  battle,  which  was  published  in  the  journala 
^  the  ttae.  The  aupplementary  noticea,  too,  from  other 
jovrnala,  are  curioua  and  intereating :  "  It  hath  pleased 
Gc4  to  engage  our  men  with  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle 
(m  was  then  expected).  We  marched  from  Nascby  early 
*•  taterday  OMMminf ,  June  the  I4th.  and  hearing  the  king'a 
*niy  WM  near,  we  drew  op  into  a  body  a  mile  or  two  from 
y^wby,  expectimr  to  be  engaged  with  the  king,  whoae 
■"y  aoddenly  after  faced  aa  till  their  foot  drew  up  into 
"t^ia.  There  never  waa  auch  rejoicing  and  oniiTageooa 
"Prawiuna  need  I7  aoldiera  aa  waa  then  on  both  aidea,  both 
""^Kiai  williof  to  put  an  end  to  theae  diflnrenrrea.  After 
^  bad  raounaiended  ouraelvea  to  the  Almighty*a  mtttec- 
^•k.  tad  gave  the  word  {wkidk  we«,  om  our  fitfe.  God  is  ear 
^^'Vtt;  e«  the  kutg't  nde,  Queen  Mary)^  our  warning 
P^^  ahot  off,  opoB  which  Prince  Rupert,  who  then  com- 
'  J  the  right  wing  of  the  king'a  horae,  rode  with  a  full 
np  towarda  our  men,  but  went  back.  Our  furiom 
1  thetra  in  the  mean  time  met.  and  played  very  hut 
2*  "^  the  other,  each  aeeking  to  gain  the  hill  and  wind, 
J^l^^***!  at  leafth,  equally  divided  betwixt  both  partiea. 
y*  ^  the  Dutch  priacea  (which  we  all  auppoae  to  be  Ru- 
r*(|  lad  ap  their  rif  ht  winf ,  and  p|^at  our  lefk  to  a  ahame- 
^  Wiiily  tko«(li  I  cio«faai  two  thinga  may  tooMwhat  ax* 
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The  first  civil  war  was  decided  by  this  victo- 
ry ;  and  so,  it  is  evident,  Cromwell  at  once 
perceived,  for  nothing  could  equal  his  excite- 
ment afler  the  day  was  won  He  led  the  pur- 
suit for  upward  of  twelve  miles,  returned  to 
Harborough  (Haverbrowe  it  was  then  called), 
and,  before  taking  rest  or  refreshment  af\er 
toils  that  would  have  worn  down  the  strength 
of  a  score  of  ordinary  men,  took  up  his  pen  and 
wrote  news  of  the  victory  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  letter  of  the  second 
officer  in  command  reached  Parliament  a  day 
before  the  letter  of  the  lord-general,  llie  cir- 
cumstance created  some  sensation,  and  no 
doubt  Cromwell  intended  that  it  should.  The 
news  which  was  to  dismay  the  Presbyterians 
more  than  intelligence  of  a  defeat  would  have 
dismayed  them,  the  victory  which  was  to  el- 
evate Vane  and  the  Independents  into  enthu- 
siastic strength  and  joy,  should  fitly  issue  first 
from  Aim.  And  how  the  letter  is  written— 
with  what  an  ill-subdued  eflfort  from  exultation 
— in  what  curt  regal  sentences — with  what  res- 
olute purpose  against  his  political  adversaries 
in  the  House !  It  is  addressed  to  the  speaker, 
and  bears  date  from  **  Haverbrowe,  June  the 
14th,  1645. 

"  Sir,— Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  ser- 
vice, I  think  myself  bound  to  acquainte  you 
with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and 
us.  Wee  marched  yesterday  after  the  kinge, 
whoe  went  before  us  from  Daventree  to  Hav- 
erbroue,  and  quartered  about  six  miles  from  him. 


buae  them :  Firat,  the  king'a  men  had  aome  marka  to  know 
each  other  by  in  the  fight,  aad  to  tkey  knew  tkem  not  till 
they  were  upon  tkem ;  aecondly,  in  that  they  were  new  . 
raiaed  men  out  of  the  naaociated  counties,  better  armed 
than  hearted.  Prince  Rupert  chargecTon  them  with  auch 
gallantry  (aa  few  in  the  army  ever  aaw  the  like),  and  l>eat 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  very  train,  where  Col.  Bartlctt'a 
regiment  and  the  firelocks  (hat  guarded  the  train  beat  them 
from  it,  and  won  the  ground  our  horse  had  luet  with  aa 
much  reaolution  aa  the  enemy  gained  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  general  who  commanded  the  body  of  foot  behaved 
himself  very  courageoualy  in  the  front  of  the  army ;  and 
Major>genend  Skippon,  who  ia  wounded  in  the  aide,  but 
hopea  of  recovery,  fell  upon  the  euemy'a  fuot ;  Lieut.-gen. 
Cromwell  charging  befon  th«tm,  with  hia  horse  broke  into 
the  king'a  body,  routed  them,  aeized  upon  ail  their  train 
and  cannon,  took  4000  foot  and  horae  priaoners,  their  ataud- 
ard,  enaigna,  70  carriagea,  13  piecea  of  ordnance,  twii  of 
them  being  demy-cannon,  took  the  king'a  own  wagiuia,  and 
in  ime  of  them  a  eubinet  of  letters,  eupposed  to  be  of  great 
consequence.  Four  hundred  of  their  men  alain  in  the  field, 
beaidea  many  others,  which  wera  found  dead  in  the  way, 
and  7000  arms.  Lieut. 'gen.  Cromwell  pursued  tkem  to  Lei- 
cester-lowns-endf  and  still  remaitu  near  it.  On  our  side, 
we  lost  at  muet  not  above  100  men,  whereof  one  Ctd.  Fran- 
cis, and  two  captains ;  all  which,  aa  near  aa  I  can  giiesa, 
waa  done  in  the  apace  of  an  hour  and  a  half."— £rfracf  from 
a  Letter t  signed  Henry  Maud,  Harborougk.  June  15.  Week- 
ly Account,  June  11  /o  18,  1645.  .  .  .  '*  A  list  of  the  pris- 
oaers,  ordnance,  ammunition,  dec,  taken  bjr  Sir  Thomaa 
Fairfax,  near  Naseby,  the  i4th  of  June,  1545.  4000  pris- 
oners, 600  alain,  4  colonela,  7  liout.-culoaels.  12  majuia.  00 
capuina,  8000  arma,  40  barrela  of  powder,  IS  pieces  of  urd- 
nance,  300  camaffea,  4  cuachea,  8  aumpters,  one  of  the 
king'a,  the  other  Prince  Ro|iert*a ;  all  the  king'a  plate,  and 
g<iod  atore  of  money.  Ordered,  that  the  meaaenger  that 
brought  the  firat  intelligence  from  the  general  ahall  have 
jC40  ;  tkat  a  messenger  from  Lieut.-gen.  Cromwell  shall  kmvt 
JOW.*'- Weekly  Account,  June  11  to  18,  1645.  .  .  .  ^*0r^ 
dered,  that  Lieut.-general  Cromwell  continue  with  the  ar- 
my three  roontha  after  the  50  daya  aaaigned  him  are  ex- 
pired. /  cannot  believe  tkat  any  will  repine  at  so  necessary 
an  order. "*- Merc.  Brit.,  June  16  to  S3,  1645.  ...  '*  Wa 
hear  Cnimweira  aometime  regimeat  are  grown  wiaer,  if  it 
may  be  ao  called,  fur  having  helped  to  beat  the  enemy  out 
of  the  field ;  tkey  did  not,  as  at  Marston  Moor,  leave  tkem 
tkat  fougkt  least  to  get  wtost,  but  fell  upon  the  goad  booty  mt 
well  as  otkers :  some  kad  jewels,  others  duumomd  rings,  oth- 


ers gold,  some  were  content  with  silver,  goad  appurel,  kt 
mit^wkat  e/M  tkey  could  get.-^—Mod,  lutoLf  19  to  M,  1649. 
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Mcept  them,  and  spare  them.  When  wee  came 
•eer,  they  refused  his  off*er,and  lettflie  at  him  ; 
killed  about  two  of  his  men,  and  at  least  foure 
horses.  The  passage,  not  to  be  for  above  three 
abreast,  kept  them  out,  whereupon  Major  De- 
borgh  wheeled  about,  got  in  the  rear  of  them, 
beat  them  from  the  work,  and  did  some  small 
execution  upon  them  —  I  believe,  killed  not 
twelve  of  them,  butt  cult  very  many — and  have 
taken  about  300,  many  of  which  are  pwr  siilie 
€rtmtmreMj  iffAom  if  you  please  to  lett  me  send  homct 
ikiu  promise  to  he  very  dulifuU  for  time  to  comet 
CM  viU  be  hanged  before  they  come  out  againe. 
The  ringleaders  which  we  have  I  intend  to 
bring  to  you :  they  had  taken  divers  of  the  Par- 
liament Souldiers  Prisoners,  besides  Col.  Fines 
bis  Men,  and  used  them  most  harbarouslie, 
bragginge  they  hoped  to  see  my  Lord  Hoptons 
that  be  is  to  command  them.  They  expected 
from  Wilts  great  store,  and  gave  out  they  meant 
to  raise  the  siege  at  Sherburne  when  they  were 
all  mett.  Wee  have  gotten  great  store  of  their 
armes,  and  they  carried  few  or  none  home. 
Wee  quarter  about  ten  miles  off,  and  purpose 
to  draw  our  quarters  neer  to  you  to-morrow. 
Your  most  humble  servant,  Olives  Cromwell." 
After  this  Sherburne  Castle  surrendered,  and 
before  we  have  time  to  admire  the  bravery  and 
rapidity  of  the  movement  which  effected  it,  the 
lieiutenant-general  has  sat  down  before  Bristol, 
in  company  with  Fairfax,  whom  he  advises  to 
atorm  a  place  of  such  importance,  if  other 
methods  are  not  of  speedy  avail.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, who  held  it  with  about  6000  horse  and 
foot,  had  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  surrender,  unless,  as  he  had  reason  to 
fear,  the  inhabitants  proved  disaffected.  Crom- 
veirs  counsel  having  been  suddenly  taken, 
however,  by  Fairfax,  the  attack  was  made  with 
ao  much  fury,  that,  though  Rupert  repelled  it 
for  a  while,  he  feared  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
aeeund  assault,  and  delivered  up  the  city,  and 
with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  king*s  mag- 
I  and  warlike  stores.* 


*  Croaweirt  fraphic  account  of  this  airge  is  givrn  in  the 
Jaonwls  of  Che  time  :  "  A  letter  from  Lieut.-grpn.  Crumwell 
toihe  PutianeDt,  dated  at  Bristol,  tbo  14th  of  September, 
«M  (o  thta  effect :  That  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
■onuDC,  Tharaday,  the  1 1th  instant,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
fMrmcd  the  city.  The  ffeneral's  sijrual  when  to  fall  on 
«at  tbe  bareiBf  alraw,  u|N>n  which  the  men  went  on  with 
grott  fMolatiOQ,  and  very  presently  recovered  the  line, 
•AkiBif  way  for  the  horse  to  enter.  Col.  Monta(fue  and 
CoL  Pickanng,  who  sUtrmed  at  Lawford's  Gate,  where  was 
a  daabia  work  well  (Uled  with  men  and  cannon,  presently 
•Mend,  and  with  great  reaolotnm  brat  the  enemy  from 
tkeir  works,  and  poaaessed  their  cannon  without  any  c<in* 
■denible  loaa,  and  laid  down  the  bridges  for  the  horse  to 
•■tar.  Mmjnr  Deabonwgh  oimmanded  the  horse,  who  ruTy 
galhntlv  aeeonded  the  looC  ;  then  our  fiMit  advanced  u*  the 
cily  valla;  there  they  possessed  the  great  gate  against  the 
GmI«  StiWt,  wherein  were  put  100  men,  who  made  it 
|Md.  Sir  Hardresa  Waller,  with  his  and  the  general's 
iwgif  t,  with  no  less  res4)lution,  entered  on  the  other  side 
•f  LBwfonl*s  Gata  towards  Avon  River,  and  put  thoroselTes 
iala  mn  laiinediate  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 
Diriaf  this.  Col.  Rainaborough  and  Col.  Ilsmmitnd  attempt- 
mi  Priori  Hill  Fort  and  the  line  downward  towards  Fruome, 
CeL  Bireh  and  the  major-generars  regiment  being  to  storm 
ttmmfds  Frooae  River.  Col.  Ilaromood  poasessml  the  line 
f — iliarely,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  it,  and  made  way 
Ibr  oor  bona  to  enter.  Oil.  Rainsborongh,  who  had  the 
biwlaif  task  of  all  at  Prior  Fort,  attempted  it.  and  fought 
«M7  aaar  thra*  hours  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  them  was  great 
4mimTof  oarryinf  the  place,  it  being  exceeding  high,  a 
Mdar  of  Ibtrty  nionda  acaroa  reaching  to  the  t»p  there<if ; 
tat  bia  naulatKHi  was  such  that  he  would  not  give  it  over. 
Th«  SMvy  had  four  pieces  of  cannon  upon  it,  which  they 
fiajf  i1  wits  ruand  and  caae  ahot  upon  our  men.  His  Lieut.- 
caL  Bow«s  tad  otban  wara^ro  hoara  at  poah  of  pika, 


Here,  during  the  parley  which  preceded  the 
capitulation,  Cromwell,  with  Fairfax,  again  had 
a  marvellous  escape  from  tbe  enemy.  They 
were  sitting  together  on  the  top  of  Prior*s  HiU 
Fort  (which  had  been  taken  in  the  storming  at- 
tempt), when  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  castla 
being  directed  against  that  point,  the  ball  gra- 
zed the  fort  within  two  hands*  breadth  of  thera, 
without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  either. 
These  were  incidents  Cromwell  well  knew  how 
to  turn  to  account,  and  the  word  therefore  soon 
ran  along  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  that  none 
but  an  atheist  could  doubt  that  such  a  capture, 
attended  with  circumstances  so  remarkable, 
must  have  been  the  work  of  the  Lord.  So  also 
he  wrote  to  the  speaker :  "  It  may  be  thought 
that  some  praises  are  due  to  these  gallant  men, 
of  whose  valour  so  much  mention  is  made. 
Their  humble  suit  to  you,  and  all  that  have  an 
interest  in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  the  remem- 
brances of  God's  praises  they  may  be  forgotten. 
It  is  their  joy  that  they  are  instruments  of 
God*s  glory  and  their  country's  good  ;  it  is  their 
honour  that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them.  Sir, 
they  that  have  been  employed  in  tbia  aervice 
know  that  faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  city  for 
you ;  I  do  not  say  ours  only,  but  of  tbe  people 
of  God  with  you,  and  all  England  over,  who 
have  wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessins  in  this 
very  thing.  Our  desires  are,  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  the  same  spirit  of  faith,  by  which 
we  ask  all  our  sufficiency,  and  having  receiTed 
it,  it's  meet  that  he  have  all  the  praise."* 

Round  every  portion  of  this  country,  like  a 
tempest,  he  now  swept  with  his  victorious  army. 
Passing  from  Bristol  to  Devizes,  he  summoned 
that  town  to  surrender.  *'  Win  it  and  wear  it*** 
was  the  answer  of  Sir  Charles  Lloyd,  the  goT- 
ernor.  Cromwell  did  both.  The  place  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  greatest  moderation 
shown  towards  its  gallant  defenders.  After 
this  he  stormed  Berkeley  Castle,  and  threw 
himself  before  Winchester,  which  surrendered 
by  capitulation.!    And  now,  so  severely  strict 

standing  upon  thepallisadoea,  but  nevertheless  Uiey  could 
nut  enter.  Col.  Hammond  being  entered  the  line,  CapC 
Ireton,  with  a  forlorn  i>f  Col.  Birch's  regiment,  interiM«ed 
with  his  horse  between  the  enemy's  horse,  and  Col.  ilarn- 
mond  received  a  shot  with  two  pistol  bullets,  which  brukt 
his  arm,  but  the  entrance  of  Col.  Hainmond  did#torm  tb« 
fort  on  that  part  which  was  inward;  by  which  mean*  Col. 
R-Miisborough  and  Col.  Hammond's  men  entered  the  fort, 
and  immediately  put  to  the  sword  almoat  all  in  it.  And  aa 
this  was  the  place  of  moat  difficulty,  ao  of  moat  loas  to  us  oa 
that  side,  ana  of  very  great  honour  to  the  undertaker.  Be- 
ing thus  far  puasesaed  of  the  enemy's  works,  the  town  waa 
fired  in  three  plarea  by  the  enemy  .'which  we  could  not  put 
out,  which  began  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the  general  and 
all  his  officers,  that  so  famous  a  city  should  be  wasted  ;  but, 
whilst  they  were  viewing  that  sad  spectacle,  the  priiica 
sent  a  trumpet  to  the  general,  desiring  a  treaty  for  the  aui^ 
render,  and  so  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  articles  a«reed 
on,  as  you  have  formerly  heard." — Mere.Vimd.f  Sept.  17-90. 
1645. 

*  In  the  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer  we  find  tha 
following,  which  strikinicly  illustrates  the  use  and  value  of 
such  lettera  as  this  :  "  On  the  Lord's  day,  Sept.  21,  atcufd- 
ing  to  order  of  Pariiament,  Lieut.-gen.  t^'romweli's  letter 
of  the  taking  of  Bnatol  was  read  in  several  congregations 
about  Ltmdon,  and  thanks  returned  to  Almighty  God  forth* 
admirable  and  wonderful  reducing  of  that  city.  The  letter 
of  that  renowned  rummaiider  is  well  worth  obaervalinii,  and 
eapecially  theae  pious  and  self-denying  eipreaatons  theriin 
are  ^ery  remarkable.** 

t  A  characteristic  incident  of  this  aurrender  is  thna  no- 
ticed in  one  of  the  j<»umals :  **  We  this  day  received  intal- 
ligance  th«t  Lient.-gen.  Cromwell  was  ooaaa  bafura  Wia- 
chester  with  a  resolutuai  not  to  depart  fruai  it  aatil  be  had 
reduced  both  town  and  caatle  to  tha  obadienoa  of  tha  Par*  . 
liaBM&t.    Th«  city  made  aoma  oppoaitiwi,  contrary  to  bi^^ 
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of  the  Hoase  for  preparinge  an  ordinance  for  a 
goodly  bouse  and  other  landes  in  Hampahire, 
of  the  Marqaiaae  of  Winchester's.  Wee  had 
thought  to  have  had  them  in  the  ordinance  already 
fa»aedt  hut  by  ahaenet  of  tome,  when  I  brought  in 
the  other,  thatfayled.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it 
is,  and  that  the  addition  might  have  stayed  this. 
YoQ  know  to  whome  the  marquisse  bath  rela- 
tion *  and  in  regard  that  oor  commission  for 
the  seale  ends  with  this  month,  I  desyred  rather 
ibr  the  presente  to  passe  this,  than  to  hazard 
the  delay.  Mr.  Lisle  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
the  other  ordinance :  it  is  not  yet  done.  <Str, 
Jfr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lisle,  Sir  Thomaa  Germayne, 
have  been  real  friends  to  you  in  this  businesse, 
and  heartilie  desire  to  have  you  seated,  if  possible, 
in  their  eountrie.  Remember  by  the  next  to 
take  notice  hereof  by  letter  unto  them.*'  The 
patent  alluded  to  in  this  letter  by  St.  John  is 
Bo  doubt  explained  by  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  House,  dated  the  1st  of  December,  1646, 
and  to  be  found  in  these  words  on  the  jour- 
nals :  **  Resolved,  that  the  title  and  dignity  of 
a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  with  all 
rights,  privileges,  pre-eminencies,  and  prece- 
dencies to  the  said  title  and  dignity  belonging 
or  appertaining,  be  conferred  and  settled  on 
Lieatenant- general  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 
faeirs  male  of  his  body ;  and  that  his  majesty 
be  desired  in  these  propositions  (for  a  piece)  to  ; 
grant  and  confer  the  said  title  and  dignity  upon 
him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  according- 
ly ;  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  former  com-  I 
mittee  to  consider  of  a  fit  way  and  manner  for  ' 
the  perfecting  thereof*  | 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  here  to  de-  I 
Bcribe  the  long,  the  intricate,  and  not  very  in-  ' 
teresting  struggles  which  now  took  place  be-  | 
tween  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  for 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  king,  after  the  I 
Scots  had  delivered  him  up  once  more  into  the 

rwer  of  the  English  commissioners.    The  civ. 
atrength  of  the  Independents  increased  by 
the  elections  of  Ireton,  Ludlow,  Sidney,  Skip-  i 
pon,  Hutchinson,  and  Blake~tho  wily  advan- 
tage taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  organization  of 
the  agitators — the  scenes  at  Ware,  and  the  ' 
seizure  of  the  king  by  force,  have  already  re-  ' 
oeived  incidental  notice  in  the  discussion  of  > 
CromwelPs  character  and  resources 


It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  while 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  held  Charles  at  Hampton 
Court,  a  vast  variety  of  negotiations  were  open- 
od  with  Cromwell  by  the  king,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  he  acted  with  the  close  counsel 
and  assistance  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton.  That 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Charles  with  these 
generals — having  for  its  basis  his  reinstatement 
on  the  throne,  bis  surrender  of  his  chief  friends, 
his  concession  of  every  popular  right,  his  wide 
and  universal  toleration  in  all  matters  of  con- 
science, with,  among  other  incidental  condi- 
tions, the  earldom  of  Essex,  the  garter,  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  for  Cromwell — is  not 
disputed  by  any  one ;  whether  with  any  sin- 
cere purpose  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  admits 
of  most  serious  question ;  whether  with  any  on 
the  part  of  Charles,  certainly  admits  of  none. 
Here,  as  in  all  matters  where  what  he  suppo- 
sed the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  came  in  ques- 

*  Winchester  had  married  the  half-sitter  of"ihe"EiTroir 


tion,  Charles  was  hopelessly  insincere.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  would  have  us  suppose  that  Croin- 
well  and  Ireton  acted  througboat  in  good  faith, 
and  were  only  turned  against  the  king  at  last 
by  the  discovery  of  bad  faith  in  him.  **To 
speak  the  truth,**  she  saya,  "  of  all,  Cromwell 
was  at  this  period  so  uncorraptly  faithful  to  hit 
trust  and  to  the  people's  interest,  that  he  could 
not  be  drawn  into  the  practice  of  his  own  usu- 
al and  natural  dissimulations  in  this  occasioQ. 
His  son-in-law  Ireton,  that  was  as  faitbfol  u 
he,  was  not  so  fully  of  the  opinion  (till  he  found 
the  contrary)  but  that  the  king  might  be  nuo- 
aged  to  comply  with  the  public  good  of  his  peo- 
ple after  he  could  no  longer  uphold  his  own  vi- 
olent will ;  but  upon  some  discourses,  the  king 
uttering  these  words  to  him,  *  I  shall  play  lay 
game  as  well  as  I  can,*  Ireton  replied, '  If  your 
majesty  have  a  game  to  play,  you  roust  give  oi 
also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.*  **  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  however,  that  Cmmwell 
had  never  very  favourably  listencMl  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

Ominous  symptoms  of  distrust  in  both  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  were  speedily  detected  by  the 
king*s  attendants.  "  Being  comroanded,**  sayi 
Asliburnham,  "  by  his  majesty  to  desire  from 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  tliat  hee  might  renKwve 
Stoake  to  one  of  his  owne  houses,  they  told 
mee  (with  verie  severe  countenances)  bee 
should  go  if  hee  pleased  to  Oatlands ;  bat  that 
they  had  mett  with  sufficient  proof  that  the 
king  had  not  only  abetted  and  fomented  the  dif- 
ferences betweene  them  and  their  enemies,  hy 
commanding  all  his  partie  to  take  oonditwat 
under  the  (then)  Parliament  and  citty,  but  that 
likewise  hee  had  (at  that  instant)  m  treatie  with 
the  Scots,  when  hee  made  greatest  profeasioa 
to  close  with  them ;  for  the  justification  of 
which,  they  affirmed  that  they  had  both  his  and 
the  queene*s  letters  to  make  it  good,  wfaiek 
were  greate  allayes  to  their  thoughts  of  sertetnf 
him,  and  did  verie  much  justifie  the  generstl  mis' 
fortune  hee  lived  under  of  haveimg  the  reputatMsa 
of  Utile  fciih  in  his  dealings."  And  again,  Aak- 
burnham  (whose  intercourse  with  both  CnMn- 
well  and  the  king  was  more  free  and  unreserv- 
ed than  that  of  the  other  royal  auendant  Berks- 
ley)  tells  us,  that  Cromwell,  aAer  the  reiecnoa 
of  the  proposals,  professed  himself  still  favosr- 
able  to  the  king's  restoratiork,  but  became  mora 
reserved  and  private,  and  thai  **  he  and  Irecoa 
withdrew  themselves  by  decrees  from  the  free- 
dom of  their  wonted  discourses  of  hismi^esty'a 
recovery." 

Those  proposals* — noble,  and  literal,  aad 
tolerant  as  they  were^— haye  been  amply  de- 
acribed  and  illustrated  in  the  memoir  of  Mar- 

*  I  mar  nenUon,  that  daring  tha  nacotjaliaa  of  tbe*pit' 

Kiale,*'  Fairfax  obuined,  with  difficoltj,  th«  commptcdm 
rliament  that  the  \anf  ahoaU  he  •llowetl  to  aee  h:i  cfcil* 
draa.  The  Dukea  of  \ork  and  Glo«c«atar,  fti  irtftti- 
iveljr  fourteen  and  seven,  and  thePriocMs  Eliiafaeth,iiRiii 
years,  met  their  father  at  Maidatooa,  aad  pissril  two  ^p 
with  him  at  CaTersham.  **  The  intemew  wm  as afi^taf 
that  Cromwell,  who  was  present,  is  aaid  to  kava  Ati  mn 
in  descrihin^  it,  and  to  have  declared  hia  oanvaoMa  totts 
moat  impliat  faith  in  the  goodneaa  of  tho  ki^.**  Cmi 
welPs  tears,  as  we  have  seen,  wen»  on  overy  oreasHa  m^ 
and  semceable,  and  it  is  not  pooaihio  to  sappi«e  fad  ear 
tion  hers.  Oar  masterly  iwinter.  ftbdiaa,  kaa  kit  th»  trm 
thoaiirht  in  his  noUe  eapreaaion.  opoo  the  fmre  of  Cnm^A 
of  biild  and  raaolate  sa|acity.  tanched  with  a  Ibfccartaf  ihf 
fnture,  in  hia  recent  fine  traattteat  of  tkia  ( 
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ten.  After  their  rejection,  no  doubt  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  felt  the  pressure  of  the  army.  From 
the  memoirs  of  Berkeley,  indeed,  we  distinctly 
learn  that  now  the  lieutenant-general  absolute- 
ly afl^cCed  to  consider  himself  in  danger,  and 
requested  that  Berkely  and  Ashbornham  would 
not  repair  so  frequently  and  with  so  little  die- 
gnise  to  his  quarters.  He  still,  indeed,  declared 
his  undiminished  anxiety  for  an  adjustment  of 
all  differences,  imprecating  on  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  vengeance  of  heaven  if  he  were 
not  sincere  in  hts  endeavours  to  serve  the  king 
in  that  particular,  but,  at  the  same  time,  did 
not  conceal  his  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the 
inconstancy  of  the  army.  Our  former  remarks 
oo  the  character  of  the  future  lord-protector 
may  poesiUy,  in  some  sort,  explain  these  ap- 
parent crafts  and  subtleties. 

But  now  a  decisive  movement  approached, 
which  is  thus  curiously  accounted  for  in  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  State  Letters  of  Orrery, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Broghill.  It 
is  a  truly  remarkable  piece  of  secret  history. 
**  One  time,  particularly,"  says  the  writer,  **  in 
the  year  1649,  when  Lord  Broghill  was  riding, 
with  Cromwell  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Ireton 
CD  the  other,  at  the  head  of  their  army,  they 
fell  into  discourse  about  the  late  king's  death. 
Cromwell  declared,  that  if  the  king  had  follow- 
ed his  own  mind,  and  had  had  trusty  servants 
about  him,  he  had  fooled  them  all.  And  fur- ' 
ther  said,  that  once  they  had  a  mind  to  have 
cloaed  with  him ;  but,  upon  something  that  hap- 
pened, they  fell  off  from  their  design  again. 
My  lord,  finding  Cromwell  and  Iretun  in  good 
hnmoor,  and  no  other  person  being  within  hear- 
uf  ,  asked  them  if  be  might  be  so  bold  as  to  de- 
sire an  account,  1st.  Why  they  once  would  have 
dosed  w.th  the  king!  and,  2dly.  Why  they  did 
BOC 1  Cromwell  very  freely  told  him  he  would 
aatiafy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The  reason, 
nays  be,  why  we  would  once  have  closed  with 
the  king,  was  this :  we  found  that  the  Scots 
■ad  the  Presbyterians  began  to  be  more  pow- 
erful than  we ;  and  if  they  had  made  up  mat- 
ters with  the  king,  we  should  have  been  left 
in  the  lurch ;  therefore,  we  thought  it  best  to 
prerent  them,  by  offering  first  to  come  in  upon 
any  reasonable  conditions.  But  while  we  were 
busied  with  these  thoughts,  there  came  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the 
king's  bedchamber,  which  acquainted  us  that 
on  that  day  our  doom  was  decreed ;  that  he 
could  not  possibly  tell  what  it  was,  but  we 
might  find  it  out  if  we  could  intercept  a  let- 
ter from  the  king  to  the  queen,  wherein  he  de- 
danMi  what  he  would  do.  The  letter,  be  said, 
was  aewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and 
the  bnrer  of  it  would  come  with  the  saddle 
upon  his  head,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  to 
the  Blue  Boar  inn  in  Holborn,  for  there  he  was 
to  take  horse  and  go  to  Dover  with  it.  This 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the 
e,  hot  some  persons  in  Dover  did.  We 
)  at  Windsor  when  we  received  the  letter ; 
•ad  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton 
and  I  resolved  to  take  one  trusty  fellow  with 
«s>  and  with  troopers*  habits  to  go  to  the  inn 
■I  Holborn,  which  accordingly  we  did,  and  set 
sor  man  at  the  gate  of  the  inn,  where  the  wick- 
et only  was  open,  to  let  people  in  and  out.  Our 
aaa  was  to  five  us  notice  tvhen  a  person  came 


there  with  a  saddle,  while  we,  in  the  disguise 
of  common  troopers,  called  for  eatu  of  beer,  mnd 
continued  drinking  till  about  ten  o'clock :  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate  then  gave  notice  that  the  man 
with  the  saddle  was  come  in.  Upon  this  we 
immediately  rose,  and,  as  the  man  was  leading 
out  his  horse  saddled,  came  up  to  him  with 
drawn  swords,  and  told  him  we  were  there  to 
search  all  that  went  in  and  out ;  but  as  he  look- 
ed like  an  honest  man,  we  would  only  search 
his  saddle,  and  so  dismiss  him.  Upon  that  we 
ungirt  the  saddle,  and  carried  it  into  the  stall 
where  we  had  been  drinking,  and  led  the  horse- 
man with  our  sentinel ;  then,  ripping  up  one  of 
the  skirts  of  the  saddle,  we  there  found  the 
letter  of  which  we  had  been  informed ;  and 
having  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the 
saddle  again  to  the  man,  telling  him  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  oidding  him  go  about  his  bu- 
siness. The  man,  not  knowing  what  had  been 
done,  went  away  to  Dover.  As  soon  as  we 
had  the  letter  we  opened  it,  in  which  we  found 
the  king  had  acquainted  the  queen  that  he  was 
now  courted  by  both  factions,  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians  and  the  army,  and  which  bid  fairest 
for  bin  should  have  him ;  but  he  thought  ha 
should  close  with  the  Scots  sooner  than  the 
other,  &JC.  Upon  this,  added  Cromwell,  we 
took  horse  and  went  to  Windsor :  and,  finding 
we  were  not  likely  to  have  any  tolerable  terma 
from  the  king,  we  immediately,  from  that  time 
forward,  resolved  his  ruin." 

This  fatal  letter,  which,  if  this  account  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  said  to  have  decided  Charles*a 
fate,  is  thus  curiously  described  to  us  by  the 
author  of  a  work  called  Richardsoniana.  '<  Lord 
Bolingbroke,"  he  says,  "told  us  [Mr.  Pope, 
Lord  Marchmont,  and  himself]  that  Lord  Oxford 
had  often  told  him  that  he  had  seen,  and  had  in 
his  hands,  an  original  letter  that  King  Charles 
I.  wrote  to  the  queen,  in  answer  to  one  of  hers 
that  had  been  intercepted,  and  then  forwarded 
to  him,  wherein  she  had  reproached  him  for 
having  made  those  villains  too  great  conces- 
sions (viz.,  that  Cromwell  should  be  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  for  life  without  account ;  that 
that  kingdom  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
party,  with  an  army  there  kept  which  should 
know  no  head  but  the  lieutenant ;  that  Crom- 
well should  have  a  garter,  dtc.).  That  in  thia 
letter  of  the  king's  it  was  said  that  she  should 
leave  him  to  manage,  who  was  better  informed 
of  all  circumstances  than  she  could  be ;  but 
she  might  be  entirely  easy  as  to  whatever  con- 
cessions he  should  make  them,  for  that  he 
should  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the 
rogues,  who,  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  should 
be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord.  So  the  letter 
ended :  which  answer,  as  they  waited  for,  so 
they  intercepted  accordingly ;  and  it  determin- 
ed his  fate.  This  letter  Lord  Oxford  said  he 
had  offered  £500  for." 

Whatever  the  actuating  motives  may  have 
been — and  perhaps,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
the  reader  will  have  little  difiksuhy  in  forming 
his  conclusions  of  them— ^it  is  certain  that  af 
fairs  now  took  a  gloomy  turn  for  the  king.  In- 
fluenced by  their  own  deapair  of  Charlea,  or 
by  the  formidable  attitude  of  the  agitators  (en- 
couraged secretly,  however,  in  their  oommenoe- 
ment  by  Cromwell),  the  great  lientenant-general 
and  his  son-in-law  embarked  with  the  extreme 
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Republieinisiii  of  the  anoy.  Asbbornham  has 
noted  it  down  as  a  memorable  circumstance, 
that  at  this  time  it  was  that  Cromweli  dis- 
ooursed  earnestly  and  elaborately  with  Colonel 
Rich  of  the  happiness  which  would  be  the  loU>f 
the  people  of  England  with  such  a  government 
MM  the  Netherland  States-General— and  no  doubt 
with  such  a  protector,  or  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
Lieutenant -general  Cromwell  himself  could 
hMJe  furnished ! 

Charles's  last  fatal  step  was  bis  flight  to 
Carisbrooke.  But  let  him  not  be  censured  too 
harshly  for  this,  since  there  is  strong  ground 
for  supposing  that  Cromwell  secretly  instigated 
him  to  a  movement  of  some  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  flight  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  he  received,  hinting  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  army  agitators ;  and  that  Crom- 
well had  written  to  the  officer  in  command  at 
Hampton  Court,  is  manifest  from  what  trans- 
pired during  the  examination  of  the  latter  at  the 
har  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Addressing 
the  speaker.  Colonel  Whaley  says,  **  You  de- 
mand of  me  what  that  letter  was  that  I  showed 
the  king  the  day  he  went  away.  The  letter  I 
shall  show  you ;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  shall 
first  acquaint  you  with  the  author,  and  the 
ground  of  my  showing  it  to  the  king.  The 
author  is  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell;  the 
ground  of  my  showing  it  was  this :  the  letter 
intimates  some  murderous  design,  or  at  least 
some  fear  of  it,  against  his  majesty.  When  I 
read  the  letter,  I  was  much  astonished,  ab- 
horring that  such  a  thing  should  be  donc«  or  so 
much  as  thought  of  by  any  that  bear  the  name 
of  Christians.  When  I  had  shown  the  letter 
to  his  majesty,  I  told  him  I  was  sent  to  safe- 
guard him,  and  not  to  murther  him  ;  I  wished 
him  to  be  confident  no  such  thing  should  be 
done ;  I  would  first  die  at  his  feet  in  his  de- 
fenoe ;  aad  therefore  I  showed  it  to  him,  that 
he  might  be  assured,  though  menacing  speech- 
es came  frequently  to  his  ear,  our  general  offi- 
cers abhorred  so  bloody  and  so  villanous  an  act.'* 
While  this  is  admitted,  however,  let  us  add, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Hammond 
in  any  way  suborned  by  Cromwell  or  Ireton  to 
the  part  be  played  with  his  royal  prisoner, 
though  when  they  found  their  kinsman  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  prize,  is  seems  certain  they 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Ashburnbam 
has  given  a  very  curious  letter  from  Cromwell 
to  *•  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,**  evidently  de- 
signed to  overweigh  some  objections  entertain- 
ed by  the  latter  to  the  justice  of  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  army  to  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  The  wily  lieutenant- 
general  resorts  to  his  stronghoki  of  providence 
and  the  providential,  and  justifies  such  a  re- 
sistance in  a  particular  case.  **Was  there 
not,"  he  asks,  *'  a  little  of  this  [the  providential] 
when  Robert  Hammond,  through  dissatisfac- 
tion too,  desired  retirement  from  the  army,  and 
thought  of  quiet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  V*  He 
proceeds:  **  You  say  *God  had  appointed  au- 
thorities among  the  nations,  to  which  active  or 
passive  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  re- 
sides in  England  in  the  Parliament.  Therefore, 
acti  ve  or  passive,  dec.  *  Authorities  and  powers 
•re  the  ordinance  of  God.  This  or  that  species 
JJB  of  hmnan  institution,  and  limited,  some  with 
Iprger,  others  with  stricter  bonds*  each  one  ac- 


cording to  its  constitution.  I  do  not,  therefore^ 
think  the  authorities  may  do  any  thing,  and  yet 
such  olHMlience  due;  but  all  agree,  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  resist.  If  ao, 
your  ground  fails,  and  so  likewise  the  infer- 
ence. Indeed,  dear  Robin,  not  to  moUipljr 
words,  the  query  is,  whether  ours  be  aoch  a 
easel  This  ingenuously  is  the  true  question. 
To  this  I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I  could  say 
very  much ;  but  only  desire  thee  to  see  what 
thou  findest  in  thy  own  heart  as  to  two  or  three 
plain  considerations :  1st,  Whether  aalua  populi 
be  a  sound  position  1  3dly,  Whether,  in  the  way 
in  hand,  really  and  before  the  Lord,  before 
whom  conscience  must  stand,  this  be  provided 
for ;  or  the  whole  fruit  of  the  war  Uke  to  be 
frustrated,  and  all  most  like  to  turn  to  what  it 
was,  and  worse  1  And  this  contrary  to  engage- 
ments, declarations,  implicit  covenants  with 
those  who  ventured  their  lives  upon  those  cov- 
enants and  engagements,  without  whom,  per- 
haps, in  equity,  rekixation  ought  not  to  be. 
I  ddly.  Whether  this  army  be  not  a  lawful  power, 
I  called  by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  agmnai  tU 
!  king  upon  some  MtaUd  grounds ;  and  being  in 
;  power  to  such  ends;  may  not  oppose  one  nrnme  of 
authority  for  those  ends  as  well  ms  eiiolAcr,  the 
outward  authority  that  called  them  not  by  their 
power  making  the  quarrel  lawful,  tut  ii  himg  m 
in  itsel/1  If  so,  it  may  be,  acting  will  be  jnati- 
fied  in  foro  humane.*' 

Dear  Robin's  scruples,  however,  were  likely 
to  be  better  satisfieici  by  a  succeeding  letter, 
announcing  glorious  news,  and  every  way  moot 
characteristic  of  the  writer.    **  DcBaasT  Robin, 
-^Now  (blessed  be  God)  I  can  write,  and  thou 
receave  freely.    I  never  in  my  life  tawe  more 
deepe  sense,  and  less  will  to  ahewe  it  unchria- 
tianly,  than  in  that  vr^  thou  diddest  write  to  us 
at  Windsor,  and  though  in  the  middeat  of  thy 
tentation,  w^t  indeed  (by  what  wee  nnderatood 
of  it)  was  a  great  one,  aiid  occaaioned  the  great- 
:  er  by  tho  letter  the  generall  sent  thee,  of  w^ 
I  thou  wast  not  mistaken  when  thou  did/dsst  ekal- 
I  lenge  me  to  be  the  pennsr.    How  good  has  God 
I  beene  to  dispose  all  to  mercie  ;  and  akhongh  it 
was  trouble  for  the  present,  yett  Clone  is  come 
I  out  of  it,  for  w**^  wee  praise  the  Lonie  with  thee 
I  and  for  thee ;  and  truely  the  carriage  has  beene 
I  such  as  occasions  much  honour  to  the  name  of 
God  and  to  religion.    Goe  on  in  the  strength 
'■  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lorde  be  still  with  thee. 
I  But  (decre  Robin)  this  businesae  hath  been  (I 
I  trust)  a  mightie  providence  to  thia  poore  King- 
dome,  and  to  us  all.    The  Houae  of  Comons  la 
very  sensible  of  the  Ks*  dealiaga,  and  of  oar 
Brethrens,  in.this  late  transaction.   You  ahouM 
doe  well  {if  you  have  anything  thmi  SMy  disantr 
juglinge)  to  search  it  out  and  lett  os  knowe  it ; 
it  may  be  of  admirable  use  at  this  Itsic,  because 
wee  shall  (I  hope)  inatantly  goe  upon  businesses 
in  relation  to  them,  tendinge  to  pErerent  danger. 
The  House  of  Comons  has  this  day  voted  aa 
follows :  First,  that  they  will  make  noe  more 
addreases  to  the  K.    Sdly.  None  ahall  applie  to 
him  w^out  leave  of  the  two  Houses,  upon  peine 
of  beinge  guiltie  of  high  treason.    Sdly.  They 
will  receive  nothioge  from  the  Kinge,  nor  shall 
any  other  bringe  auythinge  to  them  from  him« 
nor  receave  anythinge  from  the  Kinge.    Lastly, 
the  Members  of  both  Houses,  who  were  of  the 
Committee  of  both  Kingdomes,  are  eatahliahed 
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te  ill  that  power  in  themseWea  for  Enfrland 
•nd  Ireland  w^  they  had  to  act  with  both  Kin^- 
domes,  and  Sr.  John  Evelin  of  Wilts  is  added 
in  the  roome  of  Mr.  Recorder,  and  Rath.  F. 
Fiennis  in  the  roome  of  Sir  Phillip  Stapleton, 
and  mj  Lorde  of  Kent  in  the  roome  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  /  think  it  good  you  take  notice  of  this, 
Ike  sooner  ike  better.  .  .  .  I^tt  us  knowe  how  it*s 
with  you  in  point  of  strength,  and  what  you 
■cede  from  us :  some  of  us  thinke  the  Kinge 
well  with  you,  and  that  it  concerns  us  to  keep 
that  Island  tn  great  eeeuritie^  because  oftke  Prenck^ 
&e.  And  if  soe,  tekere  can  the  kinge  be  better  1 
If  you  ha^e  more  force,  you  will  sucr  of  full 
provision  for  them.  The  Lorde  hlesse  thee : 
pray  for  thy  deere  friend  and  servant, 

•*  O.  Cbomwkll." 

The  debate  referred  to  here  had  been  a  mo- 
mentous one  indeed,  declaring  openly  the  pur- 
pose of  a  republic,  and  the  fate  that  impended 
over  the  king.  Ireton  spoke  with  a  calm  and 
deadly  resolution.  He  said,  **The  king  had 
denied  the  protection  to  the  people  whidi  was 
the  condition  of  obedience  to  him ;  that,  afler 
kmg  patience,  they  should  now,  at  last,  show 
themselves  resolute ;  that  they  should  not  de- 
aert  the  brave  men — the  many  thousand  godly 
men — who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would 
■ever  forsake  the  Parliament,  unless  the  Par- 
liameot  first  forsook  them."  **  Afler  some 
Ikrtber  debate,"  says  the  author  who  has  re- 
eorded  these  speeches,  **  Cromwell  brought  up 
the  rear.  *  It  was  time,*  he  said,  *  to  answer 
the  pablie  expectation,  that  they  were  able  and 
rttohed  to  govern  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
mm  power,  and  teach  the  people  they  had  nothing 
tm  kapefrom  a  man  whose  heart  Qod  hardened  in 
tkstinary.*  *  Do  not,*  said  he,  after  giving  a 
flattering  character  of  the  army,  whose  valour 
and  godliness  he  extolled  in  the  highest  degree, 
*  let  the  army  think  themselves  betrayed  to  the 
rage  and  malice  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy, 
wbdm  they  have  subdued  for  your  sake,  from 
whom  they  should  meet  revenge  and  justice ; 
do  not  drive  them  to  despair,  lest  they  seek 
safety  by  other  means  than  adhering  to  you, 
ulio  will  not  stick  to  yourselves ;  and  (laying 
ki»  kmmd  on  his  stoord)  how  destructive  such  a 
lesolotion  in  them  will  be  to  you  all,  I  tremble 
to  think,  and  leave  you  to  judge.*  ** 

The  resolutions  for  holding  no  more  treaties 
with  the  king— in  other  words,  for  establishing 
a  republic  in  England— passed  by  a  majority 
of  141  to  08. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  outside  the 
Hoaae  was  startling,  and  considerable  agitation 
appeared  in  various  quarters.  An  alarming 
taanilt  in  the  city,  in  which  the  apprentices 
fiHoed  the  guard,  and  ventured  to  engage  the 
military  under  the  command  of  the  general, 
waaqoiokly  followed  by  similar  disturbances  in 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  several  other 
places.  At  the  same  time,  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent public  bodies  poured  into  the  two  Houses, 
all  ooocorring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the 
army  shonid  be  disbanded,  and  the  king  brought 
back.  Even  now  some  project  of  a  despotism 
•eemed  dreaded.  Cromwell  and  his  friends, 
aware  that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to 
control  the  eity  while  their  forces  were  em- 
ployed lo  the  field,  withdrew  their  oppoaitioo 


in  the  lower  chamber  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
Presbyterian  party  to  oarry  a  vote  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  fundamental 
government  of  the  reakn  by  king.  Lords,  and 
Commons ;  and  on  this  ground  the  eitixens  de- 
clared themselves  engaged  to  live  and  to  die 
with  the  Parliament.* 

The  **  men  of  Kent,**  under  Hales  and  Gor- 
ing, had,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  these  city 
tumults,  fiown  to  arms,  and  engaged  the  troope 
commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Major-general  Skip- 
pon.  They  were  defeated,  but  the  reeolutioii 
with  which  they  fought  at  Maidstone  startled 
Cromwell  into  personal  exertion  once  again 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Welsh  had,  at  the 
same  time,  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
their  chiefs ;  and  Colonel  Poyer,  the  governor 
of  Pembroke  Castle,  an  ofiicer  in  the  service 
of  the  Parliament,  joined  by  Colonels  Lang- 
horne  and  Powell,  had  proclaimed  Charles, 
and  defied  his  enemies. 

Several  towns  followed  tlie  example  with 
which  they  were  thus  supplied,  and  in  some 
skirmishes  which  followed,  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Royalists ;  but  the  approach 
of  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  a  few  regiments  of 
veterans  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  msurgenta. 
Having  driven  them  within  their  walls,  the 
lieutenant-general  immediately  invested  Pem- 
broke, resolved  to  carry  the  fortress  in  hia 
usual  manner  by  a  spirited  assault.  His  men, 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  their  inviuoible 
leader,  and  inflamed  by  the  fanatical  discourses 
of  Hugh  Peters,  *' dashed  into  the  ditch,  as- 
cended the  ramparts,  and  were  about  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  garrison,**  whom  they 
had  hoped  to  find  unprepared,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, they  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and,  afler  a  sanguinary  conflict  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  confusicm  of  night,  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  camp  considerably  diminished  in 
number.  For  two  months  the  castle  held  out, 
and  then  surrendered  under  circumstances 
which  left  no  hope  of  mercy.  Yet  Cromwell 
was  not  unmerciful.  Laoghorne,  Poyer,  and 
Powell  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors. 
After  several  months*  imprisonment,  it  was  or- 
dered that  one  only,  to  be  determined  by  lot, 
should  suflTer.  The  lot  fell  upon  Poyer,  and  he 
was  executed. 

Cromwell's  amazingly  watchfVil  activity  at 
this  time  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  letter 
of  his  (in  the  British  Museum),  addressed  to 
some  ofilcers  in  the  Welsh  counties.  It  tells 
its  own  story :  **  I  send,**  he  says,  *'  this  en- 
closed by  itselfe.  because  it*s  of  greater  mo- « 
ment.  The  other  you  may  communicate  to 
Mr.  Rumsey  as  far  as  you  thinke  fitt,  and  I 
have  written.  I  would  not  have  him  or  other 
honest  men  bo  discouraged  that  I  thinke  it  not 
fitt  at  present  to  enter  into  contests ;  it  will  be 
good  to  yeeild  a  little  for  publique  advantage, 
and  truely  that  is  my  end,  wherein  I  desire  you 
to  satisfie  them.  ...  I  have  sent,  as  my  letter 
mentions,  to  have  you  remove  out  of  Breck- 
noksbeire,  indeed  into  that  qprt  of  Glamorgan- 
sheire  w^**  lyetb  next  Munmouthsheire,  for  thia 
end.  .  .  Wee  have  plaine  discoveries  that  Sir 
Trevor  Williams,  of  Langevie,  about  two  i 
from  Uske,  in  the  countie  of  Manmoathp  y 
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the  plott  of  betraying  Cbep- 
atowe  Castle,  aoe  that  wee  are  out  of  doabt  of 
bit  faihineaae  thereof.  . .  I  doe  herehy  aoihor- 
iie  yoa  to  seixe  him,  as  also  the  bifh  sheriflTe 
of  Moamouth,  Mr.  Morgan,  wboe  was  in  the 
aame  plott.  .  .  Bat  beeaase  Sir  Trevor  Williams . 
is  the  more  dangerous  man  by  farr.  I  would 
have  yoa  to  seixe  him  first,  and  the  other  will 
easilie  be  had.  To  the  end  you  may  not  be 
frustrated,  and  that  yoo  be  nc»t  deceaved.  I 


battle  of  Preston,  fboght  Angnst  17th.  I6W. 
threw  both  kingdoms  into  the  haods  at  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Soots.  •*  who  foand  ooote  dif- 
ficulty in  oompreheadiBg  that  Cromweil  was 
not  still  in  Wales"  (with  soeh  rapacity  had  he 
approached),  even  by  this  their  deemve  over- 
throw in  Lancashire/were  eoBunaaded  by  Dahe 
Hamilton ;  the  English,  who  sided  with  them, 
by  the  same  Sir  Marmaduke  Laagdale  wboo 
Cromwell  had  beaten  at  Naaeby.    Tlieir  armies 


tbinke  fitt  to  give  yoa  some  caracters  of  the   together  numbered  21.000;  the  foree  ander 


nan,  and  some  intimations  how  thinges  stand. 
He  is  a  man  (as  I  am  informed)  full  of  craft 
and  subtiltie,  very  bouM  and  resolute,  hath  a 
hoose  at  Langevie  well  stored  with  armes, 
and  very  strange,  his  neighbours  about  him 


Cromwell,  including  Lambert's,  which  had  eA 
fected  a  junction  with  him  on  his  approach,  did 
not  in  all,  according  to  \^1ritekMdbe,  exceed 
8600.  Nothing  but  the  event  eoald  have  josti- 
fied  the  instant  aasault  of  the  Rojaliau  with 


Tery  malignant  and  much  for  him,  whoe  are  this  vast  disparity  of  force.  Bat  the  bigotry  of 
apt  to  rescue  him  if  apprehended,  much  more  the  Scots  gave  (3romweU  an  advantage  which 
to  discover  anythinge  wh^  may  prevent  it. ,  he  had  no  doubt  well  caleolated  on :  ^  their 
He  is  full  of  iealosie,  partly  out  of  guilt,  butt  aectarian  hatred  of  the  Cavmlier  army,  not- 
much  more  because  be  doubts  some  that  were  withstanding  their  engagement  in  the  same 
in  the  basinesse  have  discovered  him,  which  ,  cause,  leading  them  to  withhold  their  snppoit 
indeed  they  have,  and  alsoe  because  he  knowes  '  from  their  English  allies,  when  the  hater  were 
that  his  servant  is  brought  hither,  and  a  minis-  separately  attacked  ;***  and  their  own  perfect 
ter  to  be  examined  here,  whoe  are  able  to  dis-  '■  overthrow  justly  and  moat  retribatively  follow- 
cover  the  whole  plott.  If  you  should  march  ed.  As  to  the  north  coontrymen  nnder  Snr 
directly  into  that  countie  and  neer  him,  it*s  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Cromwell  coofesaed  that 
odds  he  either  fortefies  his  house,  or  gives  you  never  had  he  seen  foot  fight  so  deaperately  as 
the  slip,  soe  alsoe  if  you  should  goe  to  his  they.  But  nothing  oonki  withstand  the  furi- 
houseandnotfindehimthere.orif  you  attempt  ons  charges  of  Cromwell  and  hia  old  gaUant 
to  take  him  and  misse  to  effect  it,  or  if  you  Ironsides.  Two  thousand  men  were  alain  in 
make  any  knowen  enquirie  after  him,  it  will  be  the  battle,  and  as  many  prisoners  taken  by  the 
discovered.  . .  Wherefore  to  the  first  you  have  a  ,  Republicans  (including  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
faire  pretence  of  goinge  out  of  Brecknoksheire  himself,  the  leader  of  the  confederates)  aa  ex- 
to  quarter  about  Newport  and  Carleon,  which  ,  eeeded  in  number  their  own  entire  army, 
is  not  above  4  or  5  miles  from  his  house.  You  '■  On  the  20th  of  August,  Cromwell  wrote  to 
may  send  to  Col.  Herbert,  whose  house  lyeth  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commona  a  most 
in  Munmouthshcire,  whoe  will  certainlie  ac-  ;  striking  despatch  of  this  battle.  "  After  the 
quainte  you  where  he  is.  Yuu  are  alsoe  to  '.  conjunction  of  that  party,"  he  begins,  **  which 
send  to  Capi.  Nicolas,  whoe  is  at  Chepstowe,  1 1  brought  with  me  out  of  Wales  with  the  north- 
to  require  him  to  assiste  you  if  he  should  gett  ern  forces  about  Knaresborough  and  Wetherby, 
into  his  house,  and  stand  upon  his  guard.  Sam  .  hearing  that  the  enemy  was  advanced  with 
Jones,  whoe  is  quartermr  to  Col.  Hcrbert*s  j  their  army  into  Lancashire,  we  came  the  6th 
troupe,  will  be  very  assistinge  to  you  if  you  I  instant  to  Hodder  Bridge,  over  RibUe,  where 
send  to  him.  to  meete  you  at  your  quartere,  we  had  a  council  of  war,  and  upon  advertiae- 
both  by  lettinge  you  knowe  where  he  is,  and  '  ment  the  enemy  intended  aouthward,  and  aince 

alsoe  in  all  matters  of  intelligence.    If  theire 

shall  be  neede,  Capt.  Burge  his  troupe,  now  !  ^  *  !>'' I' '''•^''i" '^"™"  "'^tf**~*  ?VJWi!l?* 

^...  ,  •    Vii  u   •  «-   11  i.      J'      Camliew  kn«w  no  boands,  h  mtj  be  bmo  u  the  nllowinf 

quartennge  in  Glainorgansheire,  shall  be  di- ,  ennct  from  the  Parilam^Dt  P^tor:  "Nochi^  i>  Im«I 

rected  to  receave  orders  from  you.      You  per-    wm  mnoog  th*  bretbna  bat  triamph  nd  jof,  uagiag  mad 

ceave  by  all  this  that  wee  are  (it  may  be)  a  lit-   »*';^;  ^?Ji*jiL^»*%  "*T  *'^,v*  ISi^if  : 

tie  too  much  SOUlCltOUS  m  this  buSineSSO  ;   lt*S    TmoDt  tber  htte  bMlw        -   ^    —         ^^^^ 

our  fault ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  temper  causeth   Hamilum  biauelf  wu 
us  often  to  overact  businesse,  *  ■  .^  ^  .  -    .~"v , 


thejr 


tie  too  much  soUicitous  in  this  businesse ;  it's   ^am  tber  htte  bnum  to  dtrnT  Th.  trrnb  ■•,  •*«ii  Duk'. 

_    Haiuiltoo  niauelf  wucorraptadwiUiBO 

esse,  wherefore  with-  j  J?  f**"^*'  aooo  foot  and  woo  »>o«e  mu ^ 

out  more  adoe  wee  leave  it  to  you,  and  you  to  !  JSi^X^^Te'^ri*^'^^  '^-^ 


oomiptad  with  ■oocj ;  why  •!«•  did 
■BID  Um  eamMmni  of 


uui  luure  aauB  wee  lea vc  it  w  you,  ana  you  to    ^li,  ^j^  surrekdtred  tkem  aU  mp  Uu  tkt  kmd,  •/  Oom- 
the  guidance  of  God  herein,  and  rest  yoan,^  wM,mtkomt»trikimgomettnktf  ThmtnAi^xhm  Scuu 

0  Cromwell.  .  .  If  you  seize  him,  bring  &  lelt  .  ■"■J  »•  tot«Uy  Mated  (eo  great  art  oor  mm,  aad  eo  fierce 

him  be  brought  with  a  strong  guard  to  me     If  j  iJ^SS^iJSk^.^'^^aKSLriJSSJS'^SS 

Oapt.  Nicolas   should   light   on    him   at  Chep- l  himwlfandtbeamallbaadfalwithhini;  udaeiftlMde*iI 
Stowe,  doe  you   strengthen   him   with  a  good    bed  got  tohioiaelf  th«  aole  ewmyof  jmsdaae  affun,lhe 


valiant  and  hemic  kaight.  Sir  1 
lackily  aarpriaed,  with  aome  other  worthy  Laymliau,  aa 
they  were  aitting  in  a  blind  alehooae,  where  IImt  enypeeed 
themaelvea  steare,  and  carried  priaooen  to  NoUinghaai 
Caatle.    But  Monro,  one  of  the  beat  aoMien  is  ChnaleB- 


dom,  ia  coning  on  with  a  pnwerfal  anny,  to  give  Noll  Cra«- 
well  another  nehi  fight.    —    •   -■ ^        .  -    .* 


guard  to  bring  him.  .  .  If  you  seize  his  peraon, 
disarme  his  house,  butt  lett  not  his  armes  he 
imbcziled.  ...  If  you  need  Capt.  Burge  his 
troupe»  it  quarters  betweene  Newport  and  Car- 

^'?j-"      .  ,,  .  .u     «       1.  .     •        .  .       ..     i  ^"^  another  ^W  fight. '  He  hath  ae'nC  uTth* 

1  hen  followed  the  Presbyterian  invasion  by  >  Scotland,  implonng  them  for  a  nerait  both  of 

the  Covenanters*  army  of  the  Scots,  and  the  ;  »«»*y.  which  they  have  ordend  htm :  the  mowaed  Bail 
regular  c.,mrne„eement  of  the  «.;ond  civil  war  !  :f,^-^^^^ 

Cromwell,  advised  of  this,  at  once  put  his  forces    thmtltr  tki*  mrmf  alio,  k*  mV  jwwe  kimi^§m  •/  He  oMft 
in    moti<»n  to  join  I^mbert  in  the    north,  and   fvrtwmU  vtilmimt  that  ntr  meiad  mM^f.    Ho  wUl  find 

may  be  supposed,  with  especial  zeal,  and  tiie  ]  e/Ai»  6«ace»  MM."-lWi.  JVr*.,  Amg,  ts  to  Sept.  4, 16M 
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eonfinned  that  tbey  resoWed  for  London  itself, 
mud  information  that  the  Irish  forces,  under 
Monro,  Utely  come  out  of  Ireland,  which  con- 
sisted of  1300  horse  and  1500  foot,  were  on 
their  march  towards  Lancaster,  to  join  with 
them,  it  was  thought  that  to  engage  the  ene- 
my to  fight  was  our  business,  and  accordingly 
we  marched  over  the  bridge  that  night,  and 
quartered  the  whole  army  in  the  fields.  Next 
morning  we  marched  towards  Preston,  having 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  to- 
gether thereabouts  from  all  his  out-quarters. 
We  drev  <mt  c  forlorn  of  about  200  horse  and  400 
foot :  these  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy *s  scouts 
and  outguards  until  we  had  opportunity  to  bring 
up  our  whole  urmy.  So  soon  as  our  foot  and 
hone  were  come  up,  we  resolved  tliat  night  to 
engage  them  if  we  could,  and  therefore  advan- 
cing with  our  forlorns,  and  putting  the  rest  of 
the  army  into  as  good  a  posture  as  the  grodd 
would  bear  (which  was  totally  inconvenient  for 
our  horse,  being  all  enclosure,  and  miry  ground), 
tee  preoBed  upon  them  through  u  Une,  forced  them 
from  their  ground  afler  four  hours'  dispute,  until 
we  came  to  the  town,  into  which  four  troops  of 
my  rcfpment  JuTMt  entered^  and  being  well  second- 
ed by  Col  Harrison's  regiment,  charged  the 
enemy  in  the  town,  and  cleared  the  streets. 
At  the  last  the  enemy  was  put  into  disorder, 
many  men  slain,  many  prisoners  taken  ;  the 
duke,  with  most  of  the  Scots  horse  and  foot, 
retreated  over  the  bridge,  where,  af\er  a  very 
bet  dispute  betwixt  the  Lancashire  regiments, 
port  of  my  iord-generaCe  und  them  being  at  push 
ofpikej  they  were  beaten  from  the  bridge,  and 
our  horse  and  foot  following  tliem,  killed  many, 
and  took  divers  prisoners,  and  we  possessed 
the  bridge  over  Darwent,  and  a  few  houses 
there ;  the  enemy  being  drawn  up  within  mus- 
ket shot  of  us,  where  we  lay  that  night,  we  not 
being  able  to  attempt  further  upon  the  enemy, 
the  night  preventing  us.  In  tliis  posture  did 
the  enemy  and  we  lie  the  most  part  of  that 
Bight.  Upon  our  entering  the  town,  many  of 
the  enemy*s  horse  fled  towards  Lancaster,  in 
the  chase  of  whom  went  divers  of  our  horse, 
who  pursued  them  near  ten  miles,  and  had  ex- 
eculioa  of  tliem,  and  took  alwut  500  horse,  and 
many  prisoners.  We  possessed  in  the  fight 
very  muefa  of  the  enemy's  ammunition.  I  be- 
lieve they  lost  4  or  5000  arms ;  the  number 
of  slain  we  judge  to  be  about  1000 ;  the  prison- 
em  we  took  were  about  4000.  In  the  night 
they  marched  away  7  or  8000  foot,  and  about 
4000  horse  ;  we  followed  thfem  with  about  3000 
foot,  and  about  2500  horse  and  dragoons ;  and 
in  this  pnieecution,  that  worthy  gentleman, 
Col.  Thomhaugh,  pressing  too  boldly,  was  slain, 
being  ran  into  the  body,  and  thigh,  and  head  by 
the  enemy*s  lancers.  Our  horse  still  prosecu- 
ted the  enemy,  kUling  and  taking  divers  all  the 
way ;  but  by  that  time  our  army  was  come  up, 
tbey  recovered  Wiggon,  before  we  could  at- 
tempt anything  upon  them.  We  lay  that  night 
in  the  field,  close  by  the  enemy,  being  very  dirty 
mmd  weory,  where  we  had  some  skirmishing, 
dee.  We  took  Major-general  Van  Uruske, 
Col.  Hnrrey,  and  Lieut.-col.  Ennis.  The  next 
moniiog  the  enemy  marched  towards  Warring- 
t«Mi,  made  a  stand  at  a  pass  near  Win  wick ;  we 
held  tbem  in  some  dispute  until  our  army  was 
I  up,  tbey  maintaining  the  pass  with  great 


resolution  for  many  hours,  but  our  men,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  churged  very  home  upon. them, 
beat  them  from  their  standing,  where  we  killed 
about  1000  of  them,  and  took  (as  we  believe) 
about  2000  prisoners,  and  prosecuted  them 
home  to  Warrington  town,  where  they  possess* 
ed  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  we  came  thither,  I 
received  a  message  from  Lieut.-gen.  Baily,  de- 
siring some  capitulation,  to  which  I  yielded ; 
gave  him  these  terms:  That  he  should  sur- 
render himself,  and  all  his  officers,  and  prison- 
ers of  war,  with  all  his  arms,  and  ammunition, 
and  horses,  upon  quarter  for  life,  which  accord- 
ingly is  done.  Here  we  took  about  4000  com- 
plete arms,  and  as  many  prisoners,  and  thus 
you  have  their  infantry  ruined.  The  duke  is 
marched  with  his  remaining  horse,  which  are 
about  3000,  towards  Namptwhich,  where  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  taken  about  500 
of  them ;  the  country  will  scarce  suffer  any  of 
my  men  to  pass,  but  bring  them  in  and  kill  di- 
vers, as  they  light  upon  them.  I  have  sent 
post  to  my  Lord  Grey,  to  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley, 
and  Sir  Edward  Roads,  to  gather  all  together 
with  speed  for  their  prosecution.  Monro  is 
about  Cumberland,  with  the  horse  that  ran 
away,  and  his  Irish  horse  and  fiiot,  but  1  have 
left  a  considerable  strength  I  hope  to  make  re- 
sistance till  we  can  come  up  to  them.  Thus 
you  have  the  narrative  of  the  particulars  of  the 
success.  /  could  hardly  tell  how  to  say  less, 
there  being  so  much  of  God,  and  I  was  not  wilting 
to  say  more,  lest  there  should  seem  to  be  anything 
of  man.  Only  give  me  leave  to  add  one  word, 
showing  the  disparity  of  the  forces  on  both 
sides,  that  so  you  may  see,  and  all  the  world 
acknowledge,  the  great  hand  of  God  in  thia 
business.  The  Scots  army  could  not  be  less 
than  12,000  foot,  well  armed,  and  5000  horse ; 
Langdale  not  less  than  2500  foot  and  1500 
horse  ;  in  all,  21,000.  Ours,  in  all,  about  8600. 
And  by  computation,  about  2000  of  the  enemy 
slain,  betwixt  8000  and  9000  prisoners,  besides 
what  are  lurking  in  hedges  and  private  places, 
which  the  country  daily  bring  in  or  destroy !" 
The  force,  precision,  and  graphic  beauty  of  thia- 
description  could  not  possibly  be  excelled. 

And  now  Cromwell,  following  up  his  blow, 
marched  on  for  Scotland*  to  extinguish  all  tra- 

*  On  the  eve  of  marchiaf  from  Berwick,  h«  wnito  agaia 
to  the  Uuuee :  "  A  letter  wh  this  dtj  read  in  the  Hoiua 
from  Lieut. -gen.  Cromwell,  oat  of  ScoilNnd,  the  moet  ntF 
tenal  pert  we  will  gi»e  vou  ■■  foHoweih :  •  Upon  Pridej, 
Srpt.  Stt,  came  an  order  trom  the  £arl  of  I^nenck,  and  di- 
vers Lonls  of  his  partie,  reqainoge  the  Gofemoar  of  Ber^ 
wick  to  roarche  out  of  the  Town,  which  accnrdinfijr  be  dit' 
on  Saturday.  Sept.  30,  at  which  time  I  entered,  having  » 

filaceii  a  gsrraon  there  for  your  use.  The  Covemour  wodi  ' 
aine  have  capitulated  for  the  English,  but  wee  havingS 
this  advantage  upon  him,  would  nut  hear  of  it,  soe  that  thiy 
are  aubmitted  t«i  your  mercie,  and  are  under  the  oonsider»* 
lion  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslengge,  whoe  (I  bebeve)  will  gif» 
you  a  good  afirompt  of  them,  and  whoe  hath  already  turned 
out  the  malignant  Major,  and  putt  an  honeet  roan  in  bis 
niome.  I  have  also  receaved  an  Order  for  Cariiale,  aad 
have  sent  Col.  Bright,  with  Horse  and  Foot,  to  reeeave  it  { 
Sir  Andrew  Car  and  Col.  ScoC  beinge  gone  with  liim  to  re- 
quire an  obsenrance  of  the  Older,  there  havings  beene  s 
treaty  and  an  agreement  betwixt  the  two  parties  in  Soot- 
land  to  disband  all  forces,  except  fifteen  handred  horse  mad 
foot,  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  which  are  to  be  kept  to  sa« 
all  reuainittge  forces  disbanded :  and  bavinge  some  i«thrr 
thiage  to  desire  from  the  Committee  of  estates  at  Edinbvrf  k 
for  your  service,  I  am  myeelfe  going  thitherward  tfcii  ii  jh 
and  soeedoaaslshallbeabletogiveyoaafartkfari-"^ 
thereof,  I  shall  doe  it.  In  the  mean  tiaie,  I  asksj 
eire  that  the  Oanaoa  of  Berwick  (iato  which  1 1 
a  Begimeat  of  foot,  aad  shall  be  atleaded  i' 


atEdiabarf  k 
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tn  of  Hamilton's  party,  and  on  his  march  pre- 
lerved  such  remarkable  discipline,  that  never, 
according  to  the  Scotch,  had  they  **  seen  such 
•  civil  people  in  all  their  days."  Better  evi- 
dence of  this,  however,  will  not  be  asked  than 
what  is  offered  by  the  following  truly  admirable 
proclamation  :  **  Whereas  wee  are  marchinge 
with  the  Parliament's  Armic  into  the  Kingdome 
of  Scotland,  in  pursuance  of  the  remaininge  part 
of  the  Enimy  whoe  lately  invaded  the  Kingdome 
of  England,  and  for  the  recoverie  of  the  Gari- 
lons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  these  are  to  de- 
clare, that  if  any  qficer  or  touldier  under  my 
Command  shall  take,  or  demand  any  monie,  or 
9kaU  violently  take  any  horses,  goods,  or  victuall 
withotU  Order,  or  shall  abuse  the  People  in  any 
tort.  He  shall  be  tryed  by  a  Councell  of  War, 
and  the  said  person  so  offend inge  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordinge  to  the  Articles  of  War,  made 
for  the  Government  of  the  Armie  in  the  King- 
dome  of  England,  whkh  is  death.  Each  Colo- 
nel, or  other  chiefe  Officer  in  every  Regiment, 
ii  to  transcribe  the  Copie  of  this,  and  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  delivered  to  each  Captain  of  his 
regiment ;  and  every  said  Captain  of  each  re- 
■pective  troupe  and  companie  is  to  publish  the 
same  to  his  Troupe  or  Companie,  and  to  take  a 
strict  course  that  nothinge  be  done  contrary 
hereunto.  Given  under  my  hand,  this  20th 
Sept.,  1638.  Cromwell." 

Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  the  victorious  general 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  called 
"the  deliverer  of  the  kirk."  He  conferred 
irith  commissioners,  had  visits  from  the  pro- 
Tost  and  Scottish  nobles,  and  received  gorgeous 
entertainments  at  the  public  cost.  General 
Leven,  the  liord  Argyle,  and  several  other  no- 
Memen,  invited  him  and  his  suite  to  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet  in  the  castle  just  before  his  depar-  \ 
tare ;  and,  adds  Whitelockc,  when  he  left  the 
place,  the  majestic  fortress  saluted  him  with 
its  great  guns,  and  numerous  lords  convoyed  , 
kim  beyond  the  city  precincts.  ' 

CromwelFs  return  to  the  capita]  settled  the  i 
ftte  of  Charles.    Yet  he  had  not  retiyned  with- , 
out  one  frightful  dash  of  gloom  pervading  all 
his  glory.    In  one  of  the  closing  skirmishes  of 
the  campaign  be  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  Oliver,* 

Mnt  of  Hone)  maj  b«  provided  for,  and  that  Sir  Arthur 
Baalerigge  raaj  receive  comiiiauda  to  suj>plie  it  with  guna 
Md  aniDianilion  from  Newcaatle,  and  be  otherwiae  enabled 
Wr  yoa  to  fumiah  thia  Gan2on  with  all  other  neceaaariea, 
Mcordiiige  aa  a  plaue  of  that  imptrttance  will  roquire.  De- 
■riage  that  theaa  merciea  may  begeu  traat  and  thankfal- 
ataae  to  God,  the  only  Authur  of  them,  and  an  imprure- 
atnt  of  them  to  hia  glorie  and  the  Good  of  thia  poiir  King- 
Arnie.  I  raat  yoor  moat  humble  Servant,  O.  Ckomwbll. 
■■rwick,  Sd  October,  lft48.'  ''—Per/.  Diur.,  Oct.  »-l«,  l»4ti. 
"  '♦  Thia  .young  man,"  aaya  Noble,  in  his  Memoira  of  the 
FraCectoral  Houae,  **  waa,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  altout  nineteen,  aoon  after  which,  by  hia  father's  in- 
toreat,  he  procured  a  commissiim  in  the  Parliament  army  ; 
WhI  it  is  certain  that  this  Oliver  was  a  cupUin  so  early  as 
April,  1643,  f««r  a  soldier  going  to  bum  a  MS.  relating  to 
4be  autiquiliea  of  Peterboniugh,  where  the  soldiers,  under 
hia  father,  were  making  great  devastation,  esiwcislly  in  the 
painted  glass  in  the  Cathedral,  at  which  the  elder  Oliver 
assiKtfd,  Mr.  Hustin  redeemed  the  MS.  fur  ten  shillings,  ', 
•od  persuaded  the  soldier  to  write  the  following  aoknuwl- 
•adgment :  '  I  pray  let  thia  acripture  book  alone,  for  he  haih 
|<aki  me  for  it ;  and  therefore  I  would  desire  you  to  let  it 
•i*uor,  by  me  Henry  Topclyffe,  souldier  under  i^aptain 
Ci-umwell,  Colonel  CromwelPa  son,  therefore  I  pray  let  it 
•tone.  Henry  Topclyfle,  April  M,  1C43.*  As  a  further 
wu.  if  <if  tins,  Lilburne,  the  fmctiout,  accuses  Oliver,  liia 
father,  in  l(W7.  with  having  several  relations  in  the  anuy  ; 
Md  among  other*,  two  of  hia  own  aoas,  one  a  capuin  of  the 
general's  life-guard,  the  other  a  eaptam  of  a  troop  of  horso  ; 


who  held  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  horse  commanded  by  Harrison.  This 
young  man  appears  to  have  possessed,  with 
Henry,  the  greatest  share  of  bis  fatber*8  re- 
spect and  confidence — ail  bis  children  had  his 
love— and  was  remembered  by  him  in  bis  dy- 
ing hour,  when  his  mind  seemed  wandering  for 
the  Protectorate's  successor. 

Richard  was  now  Cromwell's  eldest  son. 
He  was  not  in  the  army,  though  he  accepted  a 
nominal  commission  under  the  Protectorate. 
If  it  is  within  the  limit  of  probability  that  the 
triumphant  soldier  meditated,  eves  thus  early, 
any  seizure  of  the  supreme  power,  it  must  have 
added  to  his  grief  in  losing  the  first-bom  of  bis 
children,  to  reflect  that  his  heir  now  was  an 
idle  youth,  given  to  somewhat  dissolate  gaye- 
ties,  suspected,  moreover,  of  Royalist  prejudi- 
ces, and  without  a  particle  of  vigour  or  firm- 
ndto  about  him. 

A  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  Richard 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Major  (the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  himself  high  sheriflf  of  that  county 
in  1640)  had  been  broken  off,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  before  the  campaign  of  the  sec- 
ond civil  war,  resumed  after  its  close,  again 
broken  off  on  a  question,  of  pecuniary  settle- 
ment, and  again,  within  a  year  of  the  present 
time,  renewed.  I  have  found  Cromwell's  owa 
letters  relating  to  it,  and  they  exhibit  this  ex- 
traordinary man  in  so  striking  and  characteris- 
tic an  attitude  among  his  family,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  they  should  hitherto 
have  been  so  strangely  neglected  by  his  biog- 
raphers. 

The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1647,  and  addressed  to  a  friend, 
*'  idle  Dick  Norton,'*  a  colonel  in  his  army,  and 
a  man  evidently  endeared  to  him  by  many  af- 
fectionate ties,  notwithstanding  idleness  snd 
apparently  reckless  habits.  **  Dsiaa  Nobtor, 
•^I  have  sent  my  sonn  over  to  thee,  beinga 
willingc  to  answear  Providence,  and  although 
I  confesse  /  have  had  an  offer  of  a  very  gre^t 
proposition  from  a  father  of  his  daugkUr,  yett 
truely  I  rather  encline  to  this  in  my  thoughts, 
because,  though  the  other  be  very  fa  ft  greater,  ytit 
I  see  different  tyes,  and  not  that  assuremee  of  god- 
linesse,  yett  indeed  fairnesse.  I  confesse  that 
which  is  tould  me  conceminge  the  estate  of 
Mr.  M.  is  more  than  I  can  looke  for  as  tbioges 
now  stand.  .  .  .  If  God  please  to  bring  it  aboot, 
the  consideration  of  pietie  in  the  parents,  and 
such  hopes  of  the  gentlewoman  in  that  respect, 
make  the  businesse  to  roe  a  great  mercie,  con- 
cerning wci>  I  desier  to  waite  upon  God.  ...  I 
am  confident  of  thy  love,  and  desier  thinges  may 
be  carried  with  privacie.    The  Lorde  doe  his 

in  (^l.  Harri8un*s  regiment ;  bf»th,  aaya  Lilbarao.  raw  awl 
unezporieitced  soldiers.  It  is  well  kuuwa  thai  Rich.,  bia 
then  second  stm.  was  ntA  designed  for  the  awutti,  twt  tbe 
bar,  and  had  iioeonimiasitHi  in  the  army  nntil  long  ^ftwr  hia 
father  Lad  been  declared  Protecttii^  at*  that  tho  aooa  of  <Mi- 
ver  then  in  the  amy  mast  Iw  this  genikmaa  and  Ilenrj 
his  hnither :  but  it  is  obaerrable  that  Henry,  whu  eenainly 
was  captain  of  tbe  life*gaard,  is  mentinnod  firat.  Scarco 
any  author  notices  this  aon  Oliver  at  all.  mud  oona.  that  I 


know  of,  has  gif  en  ua  anv  accnani  of  what  becama  nf  hin. 

lie  was  killed  in  July,  IMri,  in  attempting  t« 

Scotch  army  that  iavaded  Eog land  ander  tfia  Daka  of  Uaw 


ilton,  at  which  unm  Cut.  Harriaun  waa  wommImI  :  tlw  latlar 
circumsUuoe  dearly  avincea  that  ix  waa  him  wku  waa 
killed,  as  he  is  jual  above  moatioDad  u  bafof  a  captaia  is 
Hamaon*i  reginant.*' 
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win,  that*8  best,  to  vr^  submittinge,  I  rest  your 
bamble  senrant,  O.  Cromwcll." 

This  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  negotiation. 
Mr.  Major  appears  to  have  broken  it  off;  how> 
eTer,  for  some  secret  reason  of  objection.  A 
year  after  overtures  began  again,  **  Mr.  Robin- 
son, a  preacher  at  Southampton/*  having  been 
apparently  selected  for  the  purpose,  either  by 
the  still  love-sick  Richard,  or  by  the  second 
and  wiser  thoughts  of  Mr.  Major  himself  To 
Mr.  Robinson,  Cromwell  thus  writes  on  the  Ist 
of  February,  1648. 

^  S*, — I  ttatnke  you  for  your  kinde  letter.  As 
to  the  husinesse  you  mention,  I  desire  to  use 
this  plainnesse  with  you.  When  the  last  over- 
ture MTBs  betweene  me  and  Mr.  Major,  by  the 
mediation  of  Coll.  Norton,  after  the  meetinge 
I  had  with  Mr.  Major  at  Farnham,  1  desired  the 
Coil,  (findinge,  as  I  thought,  some  scruples  and 
hesitation  in  Mr.  Major)  to  knowe  of  him  wheth- 
er his  minde  was  free  to  the  thinge  or  not. 
Coll.  Norton  gave  me  this  accompt,  that  Mr. 
Major,  by  reason  of  some  matters  as  they  then 
aUiod,  was  not  very  free  thereunto,  whereupon 
I  did  acquiesce,  submittinge  to  the  providence 
of  God.  Upon  your  revivinge  of  the  businesse 
to  roe,  6l  your  letter,  I  thinke  fitt  to  returne 
you  this  answear,  d&  to  say  in  plainnesse  of 
spirit  to  you,  That  upon  your  testimonie  of  the 
fentlewoman*8  worth  dc  the  common  reporte 
of  the  pietie  of  the  familie,  I  shall  be  willinge 
to  entertaine  the  renewinge  of  the  motion  upon 
•ach  considerations  as  may  be'to  mutuall  satis- 
Artion,  only  I  tlHnke  that  a  speed ie  resolution 
will  be  very  convenient  to  both  parties.  The 
Lurde  direct  all  to  his  glory.  I  desier  your 
prayers  therein,  and  rest  your  very  affection- 
ate friend,  O.  Cromwrll." 

And  eleven  days  after,  I  find  the  following 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Major  himself,  describing 
passages  of  the  interval.  **S*, — I  receaved 
some  intimations  formerly,  dc  by  the  last  re- 
turoe  from  Southampton  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rob- 
ioson,  conceminge  the  revivinge  the  last  yeare's 
BDotioD  touchinge  my  sonn  and  your  daughter. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  alsoe  pleased  to  send  inclo- 
sed in  his  a  letter  from  you  to  him,  bearinge 
date  the  6*^  of  this  instant  February,  wherein  I 
finde  your  willingnesse  to  entertaine  any  good 
neanes  for  the  coropleatinge  of  that  businesse. 
From  whence  I  take  encouragement  to  send 
My  sonn  to  wayte  up<m  you,  dc  by  him  to  lett 
yoQ  knowe  that  my  desiers  are  (if  Providence 
aoe  dispose)  very  full  6l  free  to  the  thinge,  if 
apnn  an  interview  theire  prove  alsoe  a  freedom 
in  the  yoange  persons  thereunto.  What  libertie 
yoQ  will  give  heerein  1  wholly  submit  to  you. 
I  thought  fitt,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  to 
mention  somewhat  of  expedition,  because  indeed 
J  kmowe  not  how  toone  I  may  be  called  into  thefeUd^ 
or  other  occasions  may  remove  me  from  hence, 
havinge  for  the  present  some  libertie  of  stay  in 
London.  The  Lord  direct  all  to  his  glorie.  I 
Teet,  S',  y»  very  humble  servant,  O.  Cromwell." 

Again,  to  his  *'  very  worthie  friend"  Mr.  Ma- 
jor, on  the  S6th  of  February,  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral writes  yet  more  characteristically.  *'  S% 
-*I  receaved  yours  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  kinde  reception  dc  the 
many  civilities  afTurded  them,  especially  to  my 
aonn  in  the  libertie  given  him  to  waite  upon 
your  worthie  daughter,  the  report  of  whose 
Ooo 


vertoe  and  godlinesse  has  soe  great  a  place  10 
my  harte  that  I  thinke  fitt  not  to  neglect  any* 
thinge  on  my  parte  which  may  conduce  to  con* 
summate  a  close  of  the  businesse,  if  God  please 
to  dispose  the  younge  oaea*  bartes  thereunto, 
dD  other  suitable  orderinge  afiTaires  towards 
mutuall  satisfaction  appeare  in  the  dispensation 
of  Providence.  For  which  purpose,  and  to  the 
end  matters  may  be  brought  to  as  neer  an  issue 
as  they  are  capable  of  (not  being  at  libertie,  by 
reason  of  publique  occasions,  to  waite  upon  you, 
nor,  as  I  understand,  your  health  permittinge), 
1  thought  fitt  to  send  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Sta- 
pleton, instructed  with  my  minde  to  see  how 
neer  wee  may  come  to  an  understandinge  one 
of  another  therein  ;  &  although  I  could  have 
wished  the  consideration  of  thinges  had  beene 
between  us  two,  it  beinge  of  soe  neer  concerne- 
ment,  yet  Providence  for  the  present  not  allow- 
inge,  I  desier  you  to  give  him  credence  on  my 
behalfe.  S',  all  thinges  which  yourselfe  &  I 
had  in  conference  at  Faribam  doe  not  occur  to 
my  memorie  thorough  maltiplicitie  of  businesse 
interveninge,  1  hope  I  shall,  with  a  very  free 
harte,  testifie  my  readinesse  to  that  which  may 
be  expected  from  me.  1  have  noe  more  at 
present,  butt  dcsiringe  the  Ixirde  to  order  this 
afifair  to  his  glory  dc  the  comfort  of  his  servants, 
I  rest,  S',  your  humble  servant,  O.  Cromwill." 

Negotiations  thicken,  and  Cromwell  appeara 
somewhat  shrewd  and  calculating,  and  con* 
veniently  forgetful,  in  his  next  missive,  dated 
the  8th  of  March,  1648,  to  his  *•  worthie  friend" 
Mr.  Major.  ^ 

"  S», — Yours  I  have  receaved,  6l  have  giveu' 
further  instructions  to  this  bearer,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton,  to  treate  with  you  about  the  businesse  in 
agitation  betweene  your  daughter  and  my  sono. 
1  am  ingagM  to  you  for  all  your  civilities,  dc 
respects  already  manifested.  I  trust  there  will 
be  a  right  understand inge  betweene  us  and  a 
good  conclusion  ;  and  though  1  cannot  particu- 
larly remember  the  thinges  spoken  oflT  at  Farn- 
ham, to  which  your  letter  seemes  to  referre  me, 
yett  I  doubt  not  butt  I  have  sent  the  oflTer  of 
such  thinges  now,  which  will  give  mutuall  sat* 
isfaction  to  us  both.  My  attendance  upon  pub- 
lique afifairs  will  not  give  me  leave  to  come 
downe  unto  you  myselfe.  I  have  sent  unto 
you  this  gentleman  with  my  mind.  I  salute 
M".  Major,  though  unknowns,  with  the  rest  of 
your  family.  I  commit  you,  with  the  progresse 
of  the  businesse,  to  the  Lorde,  and  rest,  S',  your 
assured  friend  to  serve  you,  O.  Cromwill.'* 

The  next  letter,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
days,  is  a  long  one,  and  shows  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-general arranged  a  marriage  for  his  son 
as  he  would  have  manoeuvred  a  battle  for  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  scrawled  over,  in  what 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Majorca  handwriting,  **  L.  O. 
Cromwell's  letter  of  exceptions,**  and  truly  very 
formidable  exceptions  they  are,  and  put  with 
an  air  of  probably  unconscious  egotism,  as 
thouiih  his  conveniences  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  paramount. 

**  S*, — I  receaved  your  paper  by  the  bandes 
of  Mr.  Stapleton.  I  desier  your  leave  to  returne 
my  dissatisfaction  therewith.  I  shall  not  neede 
to  premise  how  much  I  have  desired  (I  hope 
upon  the  best  groundes)  to  match  with  you; 
the  same  desier  still  continues  in  roe,  if  Ftovl* 
dence  see  it  fitt.    Butt  I  may  not  be  aoe  mueh 
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wantinge  to  myselfe  nor  familie  as  not  to  have 
Bonoe  eqaalitje  of  consideration  towards  it.    / 
have  two  younge  Aaughttu  to  heMtowe^  if  God  give 
them  life  and  oportunitie.*    Accord  Inge  to  your 
offer,  1  have  nothinge  for  them,  nothinge  at  all 
in  hand.    If  my  sonn  dye,  what  consideration 
is  there  to  me  1    And  yett  a  jouncture  parted 
with,  if  she  dye  there  is  little,  if  yoa  have  an 
heire  male  then  butt  jCSOOO  without  tyme  as- 
sertained.    Butt  for  thcise  thinges,  I  doubt  not 
butt  one  interview  betweene  you  and  myselfe 
they  might  be  accomodated  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  in  relation  to  theise  I  thinke  wee 
should  hardlie  part,  or  have  many  wordes,  soe 
much  doe  I  desier  a  closure  with  you.    Butt,  to 
deale  freely  with  yoa,  the  setlinge  of  the  manor 
of  Hursley,  as  you  propose,  it  stickes  soe  much 
with  me,  that  either  I  understand  you  not,  or 
else  it  much  failes  my  expectation.     As  you 
offer  it  here  is  j£400  per  annum  charged  upon 
it.    For  the  j£150  to  your  ladie  for  a  life  as 
jouncture  I  stick  not  at  that,  butt  the  j£S50  per 
annum  until  Mr.  Ludlow*s  lease  expires,  the 
tenure  wherof  I  knowe  not,  and  soe  much  of 
the  £250  per  annum  as  exceeds  that  lease  in 
annual  valew  for  some  time  alsoe  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  s**  lease,  gives  such  a  maime  to 
the  manor  of  Hursley  as  indeed  renders  the  rest 
of  the  manor  very  inconsiderable.    S%  if  I  con- 
cur to  denie  myselfe  in  point  of  present  monies, 
as  alsoe  in  the  other  thinges  mentioned  as  afore- 
said, I  may  and  I  doe  expect  the  manor  of 
Hursley  to  be  setled  without  any  charge  upon 
it  after  your  decease,  savinge  your  ladie's 
jouncture  of  £\60  per  annum,  which  if  you 
should  thinke  fitt  to  increase  I  should  not  stand 
upon  it.    Your  own  estate  is  best  known  to 
you ;  but  surelie  your  personall  estate  beinge 
free  for  you  to  dispose,  will,  with  some  small 
matter  of  addition,  begett  a  neemesse  of  equal- 
litie,  if  I  heare  well  from  others ;  and  if  the  dif- 
ference in  that  were  not  very  considerable,  I 
should  not  insist  upon  it.     What  you  demand 
of  me  is  very  high  in  all  pointes.    I  am  willinge 
to  settle  as  you  desier  in  everythinge,  savinge 
for  present  maintenance    £400   per  annum. 
£300  per  annum  I  would  have  somewhat  free 
to  be  thanked  by  them  for.    The  £300  per  an- 
num of  my  ould  land,  for  a  jouncture  after  my 
wife's  decease,  I  shall  settle,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  out  of  other  landes  at  your  election,  and 
truely,  S',  if  that  be  not  good,  nor  will  any  landes 
I  doubt.     I  doe  not  much  distrust  your  princi- 
ples in  other  thinges  have  acted  you  towards 
confidence.    You  demand,  in  case  my  sonn 
have  none  issue  male,  butt  only  daughters,  then 
the  lands  in  Hantsheire,  Munmouth,  and  Glou- 
cestersheire  to  descend  to  the  daughters,  or 
£3000  apeice.    The  first  would  be  most  une- 
quail,  the  latter  is  too  high.    They  will  be  well 
provided  for  by  beinge  inheritrixes  to  their 
mother,  and  I  am  willinge  to  £2000  apeice  to 
be  charged  upon  those  landes.     8%  I  cannot 
butt  with  very  many  thankes  acknowledge  your 
good  opinion  of  me  and  of  my  sonn,  as  idsoe 
your  great  civilities  towards  him,  and  your 
daughter's  good  respects  (whose  goodnesse, 
though  known  to  me  only  at  such  a  distance 
by  the  report  of  others)  I  much  valew,  and,  in- 
deed,  that  causeth  me  soe  cheerfully  to  denie 

*  Hit  Mcond  dmnrhter,  Elinbeth,  hftd  reoenUj  married 
i^tojTpole,  a  maa  of  Hojralijit  prepoMMooaa. 


myselfe  as  I  doe  in  the  point  of  monies,  and 
soe  willinglie  to  complie  in  other  thinges.  Butt 
if  I  should  not  insist  as  before,  I  shoaM  in  a 
greater  measure  denie  both  my  owne  reason 
and  the  advise  of  my  friends  than  were  meete ; 
which  I  may  not  doe.  Indeed,  8^,  /  have  not 
closed  with  a  farr  greater  offer  of  estaU^  bmtt  ru/h' 
er  chose  to  fix  heere.  I  hope  I  have  not  beeoe 
wanting  to  Providence  in  this.  I  have  made 
myselfe  plaine  to  you,  desiringe  yoo  will  main 
my  sonn  the  messenger  of  your  pleasure  aod 
resolution  herein  as  speedilie  as  with  conre- 
niency  yoa  may.  I  take  leave,  and  rest,  yoar 
affectionate  servant,  O.  Csomwcll.  I  desier 
my  service  may  be  presented  to  your  ladie  aad 
daughters.'* 

The  interview  followed,  Mr.  Major  no  doiiliC 
supposing  that  anything  would  be  preferable  to 
letters  of  this  son.  The  interview  seems  to 
have  been  only  partially  satisfactory,  however, 
and  in  the  next  letter  of  the  series,  to  bis  firieni 
Norton,  there  is  a  curious  allusion  to  sodm 
personal  objections  to  himself  which  Mr.  Major 
wouhl  appear  to  have  urged.  The  date  of  this 
is  the  28th  of  March,  1648. 

''  Drcrb  Dick, — It  had  beene  a  favoor  indeed 
to  have  mett  yoo  heere  at  Famham,  batt  I 
heare  you  are  a  man  of  great  businesse ! . . . 
Therefore  1  say  noo  more.    If  it  be  a  favour  te  ' 
the  House  of  Comons  to  enjoy  yoo,  what  ii 
it  to  me  1    Butt,  in  good  earnest,  when  wi . . . 
you  and  your  brother  Russell  t>e  a  lit .  . .  hon- 
est, and  attend  your  charge  surelie  so  ...  ex- 
pect it,  especially  the  good  fellowes  wh . . 
you  ...  1  have  mett  w^  M'-  Major ;  we  i 
two  or  3  bowers  together  last  night.    I  per- 
ceave  the  gentleman  is  very  wise  and  honest, 
and,  indeed,  much  to  be  valewed.     Some  tkimga 
of  common  fame  did  a  little  sticke.     Jgladlie  heard 
his  doubts,  arid  gave  such  anstpear  as  was  next  et 
hand,  I  beleive  to  some  satisfaction.    Nesertk- 
lesse,  J  exceedingly  liked  the  gentUman^s  fUtt- 
nesse  and  free  deahnge  w^  me.    I  knowe  God  bM 
beene  above  all  ill  reports,  and  will  in  hts  m» 
time  vindicate  me,     I  have  noe  cauae  to  comflaiM. 
I  see  nothinge  butt  that  this  particular  boi- 
nesse  betweene  him  and  me  may  goe  on.    The 
Lorde's  will  be  donn.    For  newes  out  of  the 
north  there  is  little,  only  the  Mai.  partie  is  pr*- 
vailinge  in  the  Pari"^  of  S.     They  are  earaeit 
for  a  warr ;  the  ministers  oppose,  as  yetL  . . . 
Mr.  Marshall  is  returned,  whoe  says  see ;  and 
soe  doe  many  of  our  letters.     Tlieir  great  can- 
mittee  of  dangers  have  S  malig.  for  one  right. 
It's  sayd  they  have  voted  an  armie  of  40,000  ii 
Par*"^ :  soe  some  of  yesterday's  letters.    Butt 
I  account  my  newes  ill  bestowed,  hetanu  nfos 
an  idle  person.  .  .  I  shall  take  speedy  eoorse  is 
the  businesse  ooncerninge  my  tenants,  for  «^ 
thankes,  my  service  to  your  ladie,  I  am  really 
your  afibctionate  servant,     O.  CaoawKix." 

A  second  letter  to  Norton,  dated  the  ad  of 
April,  1648,  put  a  second  period  to  these  bbe- 
rious  negotiations.  A  supplementary  iiter* 
view,  less  successful  than  the  first,  is  here  de- 
scribed, with  various  points  of  an  extfsnelj  ia- 
teresting  kind.  Never,  surely,  did  the  niiaisten 
of  a  crowned  head  look  so  carefully  about  tbfa 
in  diplomatizing  an  afihir  of  marriage.  TVri 
is  again  in  this  letter  a  tone  of  atroog  perasoal 
exaction,  of  which  the  writer  might  or  miflit 
not  have  been  conscious.    ••  Dasaa  Noaroa,-! 
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could  not  in  my  Itst  giro  you  a  perfect  accompt 
of  what  passed  betweene  me  and  Mr.  M.,  be- 
cause wee  were  to  have  a  conclusion  of  our 
speed  that  roorninge  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to 
you,  which  wee  had,  and  havinge  had  a  full  in- 
terview of  one  another's  mindes,  wee  parted 
with  this,  that  both  would  consider  wiih  our  re- 
lations, aud  accordinge  to  satisfactions  given 
there,  acquaint  each  other  with  our  mindes.  .  . 
I  cannot  tell  how  better  to  doe  it,  to  receave 
or  give  satisfaction,  than  by  you,  whoe  (as  I 
remember)  in  your  last  sayd  that  if  thinges  did 
stick  betweene  us,  you  would  use  your  endeav- 
our tOMrards  a  close.  .  .  The  thinges  insisted 
upon  were  theise  (as  I  take  it).  Mr.  Major  de- 
sired 400  p.  annum  of  inheritance  lyinge  in 
Cambridgesheire  and  Norfolk,  to  be  praesently 
aeiled,  and  to  be  for  maintenance,  wherein  I 
desired  to  be  advised  by  my  wife.  .  .  I  offered 
the  land  in  Hampshire  for  present  maintenance, 
w<^,  I  dare  say,  with  copses  and  ordinarie  fells, 
will  be  communibus  annis  £600  p.  annum,  be- 
sides j£500  per  annum  in  tenant's  handes  hold- 
inge  batt  for  one  life,  and  about  £300  p.  ann., 
some  for  two  lives,  some  for  three  lives.  Butt 
as  to  this,  if  the  latter  be  not  liked  of,  1  shall 
be  willing  a  fanher  conference  be  had  in  the 
first. .  .  In  point  of  jouncture  I  shall  give  satis- 
faction. And  as  to  the  settlement  of  landes 
given  me  by  the  Par'"S  satisfaction  to  be  given 
in  like  manner,  accordinge  as  wee  discoursed. . . 
In  what  else  was  demanded  of  me,  I  am  will- 
ing (so  farr  as  I  remember  any  demand  was) 
to  give  satisfaction.  .  .  Only  I  havinge  beene 
informed  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Major  did 
upon  a  former  match  offer  to  settle  the  manor 
wherein  he  lived,  and  to  give  £2000  in  monie, 
I  did  insist  upon  that,  and  doe  desire  it  may 
not  he  with  difficultie.  Tke  monie  I  shall  neede 
for  my  two  little  wenekett  and  therhy  I  shall  free 
my  sonn  from  bcinge  charged  with  them.  Mr. 
lujor  parts  w^  nothing  in  present  but  that 
monie,  savinge  their  board,  w«i>  I  shoulde  not 
be.unWillinge  to  give  them  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
tftkart  ooctetitf  u****  it's  reason  he  smarte  for,  if 
Me  will  robb  me  altogether  of  them.  Truely  the 
land  to  be  settled,  both  what  the  Par'"*  gives 
ne  and  my  owne,  is  very  little  lease  than 
£9000  jjpcr  amittm,  all  thinges  considered,  if  I  he 
rightly  informed.  And  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln's 
Ion  havinge  searched  all  the  Marquisse  of  Wor- 
cester's writinges  w«^»'  were  taken  at  Ragland 
«nd  sent  for  by  the  Par'''S  and  this  gentleman 
appointed  by  the  committee  to  search  the  sayd 
writinges,  assures  me  there  is  noe  scruple  con- 
eemioge  the  title ;  and  it  soe  fell  out  that  this 
^ntleman  whoe  searched  was  my  owne  lawyer^ 
m  vfTV  godlyt  able  man,  and  my  decre  friend,  vf** 
I  Ttdum  noe  small  mercie.  He  is  also  possest  of 
the  writinges  for  me.  .  .  I  thought  fitt  to  give 
yon  this  account,  desiringe  you  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  God  shall  direct  you,  and  I  doubt 
not  butt  you  will  doe  the  part  of  a  friend  be- 
tweene two  friends.  I  account  myselfe  one, 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  Mr.  Major  was  en- 
tirely aoe  to  you.  What  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  IS  I  shall  waite ;  there  is  onely  rest.  Pre- 
sent my  service  to  your  ladie,  to  Mr.  Major,  et. 
I  rest  your  affectionate  servant,  O.  Cromwell. 
I  deaier  you  to  carrie  this  businesse  with  all 
pnvaeie.  I  beseeche  you  to  doe  soe,  as  you 
kve  me.    Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a  day 


herein,  that  I  may  knowe  Mr.  Major's  minde, 
for  I  thinke  I  may  be  at  leizure  for  a  weeke  to 
attende  this  businesse  to  give  and  take  satis- 
faction, from  w^i",  perhaps,  I  may  be  shutt  up 
afterwards  by  employment.  /  knowe  thou  art  am 
idle  fellowe,  butt  prithee  neglect  me  not  now.  De- 
lay may  be  very  inconvenient  to  me.  I  much 
relie  upon  you.  Lett  me  heare  from  you  in  two 
or  3  days.  I  confesse  the  principal!  considera- 
tion as  to  me  is  the  absolute  settlement  of  the 
manor  where  he  lives,  vr^  be  would  doe  butt 
conditionally  in  case  he  prove  to  have  noe  sonn, 
and  but  £3000  in  case  he  have  a  sonn.  Butt 
as  to  this  1  hope  farther  reason  may  workc  him 
to  more." 

But  now,  on  the  return  from  the  second  civil 
war,  the  young  people  appear  to  have  lost  nons 
of  their  liking  for  each  other,  and  Mr.  Major 
has  opened  negotiations  once  more.  CromweU 
answers  on  the  25th  of  March,  1649,  and  though 
bis  words  are  fair,  not  less  distressingly  minute 
than  ever  does  Mr.  Major  find  him  in  the  reali- 
ties. *'S% — You  will  pardon  the  brevitie  of 
theise  lines ;  the  haste  I  am  in  by  reason  of  bu- 
sinesses occasions  it.  To  testifie  the  earnest 
desier  I  have  to  see  a  happy  period  to  this 
treatie  betweene  us,  I  give  you  to  understand 
that  I  agree  to  £1&0  pr.  annum  out  of  the  £300 
pr.  annum  of  my  ould  land  for  your  daughter's 
jouncture  over  the  £150  where  you  please. . . 
£400  pr.  annum  for  present  maintenance  where 
you  shall  choose,  either  in  Hantsheire,  Glouces- 
ter, or  Munmouthsheire.  .  .  .  Those  landes  let- 
led  up<m  my  sonn  and  his  heires  male  by  >our 
daughter,  and  in  case  of  daughters  only  £9000 

apeice  charged  upon  those  landes £400  per 

annum  free  to  raise  portions  for  my  two  daugk' 
ters.  I  expect  the  manor  of  Hursley  to  be  set- 
led  upon  your  eldest  daughter  and  her  heires, 
the  heires  of  her  bodie.  .  .  .  Your  ladie  a  jounot 
ture  of  £150  per  annum  out  of  it.  .  .  .  For  com- 
pensation to  your  younger  daughter,  I  agree  to 
leave  it  in  your  power,  after  your  decease,  to 
charge  it  with  as  much  as  will  buye  in  the  lease 
of  the  Farme  at  Allington  by  a  just  computa- 
tion. ...  I  e.\pect,  soe  long  as  they  live  with 
you,  their  diet  as  you  expressed,  or,  in  case  of 
voluntarie  partinge,  £150  pr.  annum;  £3000 
in  case  you  have  a  sonn,  to  be  payed  in  two 
yeares  next  folio winge. ...  In  case  your  daugh- 
ter die  without  issue,  £1000  within  six  months. 
S%  if  this  satistie,  1  desier  a  speedie  resolution; 
1  should  the  rather  desier  soe,  because  of  what 
your  kinsman  can  satisfic  you  in.  The  Lords 
hlesse  you  and  your  familie,  to  whome  I  desier 
my  affections  and  service  may  be  presented. 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

«»0.  Cromwell." 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  Major  solicits  an  alteration 
in  one  point.  On  the  30th  Cromwell  refoses  it 
♦•  S*, — I  receaved  yours  of  the  28**»  insUnt.  I 
desier  the  matter  of  compensation  may  be  aa 
in  my  last  to  you ;  you  propose  another  way, 
which  truely  seemes  to  me  very  inconvenient 
I  have  agreed  to  all  other  thinges  as  you  take 
me  (and  that  rightly),  repealing  particulars  in 
your  paper.  The  Lorde  dispose  this  great  bu- 
sinesse (great  betweene  you  4r  ai€)  for  good. 
You  mention  to  send  by  the  post  on  Tuesday. 
I  shall  speede  thinges  heere  as  I  may ;  I  am  de> 
signed  for  Ireland,  which  will  be  speedie.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  thinges  aetled  before 
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I  goe,  if  the  I«orde  win.    My  lerYice  to  all  your 
wnihe.    I  rest,  sir,  your  affectionate 

**  Oliteb  Ckomwbll." 
Some  hope  for  the  poor  young  lovers  appears 
at  last,  and  they  do  not  seem,  from  this  pretty 
allosion  in  the  lord-lieutenant's  letter  (for  Crom- 
well was  now  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland),  to 
have  been  quite  tired  out  with  waitinge  fur  it. 
The  date  is  April  the  6th,  1649.     '•  S*,— I  re- 
ceaved  your  papers  enclosed  in  your  letter,  al- 
though I  knowe  not  howe  to  make  soe  good 
use  of  them  as  otherwise  might  have  beene  to 
have  saved  expence  of  tyme.  if  the  arrest  of 
your  lawyer  had  not  fallen  out  at  this  time.    I 
eonceave  a  draught  to  your  satisfaction  by  your 
•wne  lawyer  would  have  saved  much  time, 
which  to  me  is  precious.     I  hope  you  will  send 
some  up  pcrfectlie  instructed.    I  shall  endeav- 
oar  to  speed  what  is  to  Im  donn  on  my  part, 
not  knowing  how  soone  1  may  be  sent  downe 
towards  my  charge  for  Ireland.    And  I  hope  to 
perform  punctually  with  you.     S^  my  sonn  had 
a  great  desier  to  come  down  6l  waite  upon 
year  daughter.     /  perceavt  he  minds  that  more 
that  to  attend  hutinestcs  heere.     I  should  be  glad 
to  see  him  setled  and  all  thinges  finished  be- 
fore I  goe.    I  trust  not  to  be  wantinge  therein. 
The  liOrde  direct  all  our  hartes  into  his  good 
pleasure.     I  rest,  $^  your  affectionate  servant, 
O.  Cromwell.  ...  My  service  to  your  ladie  6l 
lanily." 
Must  characteristically,  however,  does  one 
I     letter  of  exception  mure  close  this  very  singu- 
lar teries.    It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Major,  nine 
dayt  later  than  the  last.     **  S", — Your  kinsman 
Mr.  Barton  and  mysclfe  repajrringe  to  our  c(Km- 
eellfor  the  perfcctinge  this  businesse  soe  much 
eonceminge  us.  did  u|)on  Saturday,  this  15^  of 
April,  drawe  our  councell  to  a  meetingc,  where- 
upon consideration  had  of  my  letter  to  your- 
aelfe  expressinge  my  consent  to  particulars 
which  Mr.  Barton  brought  to  your  councell, 
Mr.  Hales  of  Lincoln^s  Inn.    Upon  the  read- 
inge  that  which  exprcsseth  the  way  of  your 
aetlinge  Hursley,  your  kinsman  expressed  a 
aence  of  yours  contrarie  to  the  paper  under  my 
hand,  as  alsoe  to  that  under  your  hand  of  the 
tS^  of  March,  which  was  the  same  with  mine 
as  to  that  perticular,  and  1  knowe  nothinge  of 
doubt  in  that  which  /  am  to  doe,  butt  doe  agree 
it  all  to  your  kinsman  his  satisfaction.    Nor  is 
there  much  materiall  difference  save  in  this, 
wherein  both  my  paper  sent  by  you  to  your 
councell  and  yours  of  the  28^  due  in  all  literati 
and  all  equitable  construction  agree,  vis.,  to 
settle  an  estate  in  fee  simple  upon  your  daugh- 
ter after  your  decease,  which  Mr.  Barton  af- 
firmes  not  to  be  your  meaninge,  although  he 
has  not  (as  to  me)  formerlie  made  this  any  oh- 
jection,  nor  can  the  words  beare  it,  nor  have  I 
anythinge  more  considerable  in  lewe  of  what  I 
part  with  than  this     And  I  have  appealed  to 
yours  or  any  councell  in  England  whether  it  be 
not  just  and  equal  that  I  insist  thereupon.    And 
this  misunderstandinge  (if  it  be  yours  as  it  is 
your  kinsman's)  putt  a  stop  to  the  businesse, 
ao  that  our  councell  could  not  proceed  untill 
ybur  pleasure  herein  were  known,  wherefore 
it  waa  thought  fitt  to  desier  Mr.  Barton  to  have 
recourse  to  you  to  knowe  your  minde,  he  al- 
ledginge  he  had  noe  authoritie  to  understand 
that  expression  aoe,  big|imipatnLrie,  which 


was  thought  not  a  little  strange  even  by  yoor 
own  councell.  I  confesse  I  did  apprehend  wee 
should  be  incident  to  mistakes,  treatinge  at 
such  a  distance,  although  I  may  take  the  bold- 
nesse  to  say  there  ia  nothinge  expected  from 
me,  butt  I  agree  it  to  your  kinaman's  aenae  to  a 
tittle.  S%  I  desired  to  knowe  what  coaunission 
your  kinsman  had  to  helpe  this  doubt  by  an  ex- 
pedient, who  denied  to  have  any,  butt  did  thinke 
it  were  better  for  you  to  part  with  aome  monio, 
and  keepe  the  power  in  your  owne  haodes  as  to 
the  lande,  to  dispose  thereof  aa  you  should  see 
cause.  Whempon  an  overture  was  made,  and 
himselfe  and  your  councell  deaired  to  draw  it 
op ;  the  effect  whereof  thia  enclosed  paper  con- 
teynes ;  and  although  I  should  not  like  change 
of  agreements,  yett  to  shew  how  much  I  de- 
sier the.  perfectinge  of  this  businesse,  if  yon 
like  thereof  (though  this  be  farr  the  worae  bar- 
gain), I  shall  submitt  thereunto :  yoor  councell 
thinkinge  that  thinges  may  be  setled  this  way 
with  more  dearnesse  dc  lesse  intricaaie.  There 
is  mention  made  of  £900  pr.  annum  to  be  re- 
served, butt  it  comes  to  butt  about  £900.  My 
landes  in  Glamorgansheire  being  butt  little 
above  je400  pr.  annum,  and  the  X400  pr.  an- 
num out  of  my  manor  in  Gloucester  dc  Mun- 
mouthsheire.  I  wish  a  cleere  understandings 
may  be  betweene  us.  Truely  I  would  nut  will- 
inglie  mistake,  deairinge  to  waite  upon  Provi- 
dence in  this  businesse.  I  rest,  S^  your  affec- 
tionate friend  6l  servant,  O  Ceomwbll.  .... 
I  dewier  my  service  may  be  preaented  to  your 
ladie  6i  daughters." 

Very  probably  Mr.  Major  now  conceded  every- 
thing without  farther  dispute,  for  in  a  fortnight 
ader,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1649,  Richard  Crom- 
well was  married  to  Dorothy  Major,  in  Hursley 
Church,  Hampshire.  She  was  a  modest,  un- 
obtrusive, kind-hearted  woman,  and  bore  her 
husband  nine  children.* 

The  reader  might  suppose,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  these  must  elaborate  arrangements,  that 
Cromwell  had  been  a  **  family  man,*'  with  much 
time  on  his  hands,  and  no  business  save  what 
he  couid  ingeniously,  and  with  much  pains, 
fashipn  out  of  his  private  aflhirs  to  attend  to. 
Yet,  in  the  interval  comprised  by  these  letters, 
what  mighty  events  he  had  created  and  con- 
trolled ! 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  I.,  with 

*  In  article  B.  of  ihe  Appendix  I  taaTc  ekfOdied  ihe  7ir:*al 
df^Krendants  of  Cromwell  to  the  prescBl  tine.  Of  Rirhard^a 
wife  Mr.  Noble  «ihaervet :  ^*  It  la  cxtraonltBary  that  w« 
know  ao  little  of  her.  roiiaiderinK  that  ihe  waa.  at  one  time, 
the  aecond  pcrwin  in  the  kingdom  :  ibereia  every  nmmia  to 
auppoae  that  ahe  waa  tetLVtre  ever  at  oonrt  dariiif  OUvrr't 
Protectorate.  Slie  felt  the  reverae  of  f(«taM  m  the  moat 
poignant  manner,  and  wanted  the  confoita  of  tb«  rlergy  to 
reconcile  her  to  what  i>he  judged  the  g reateat  miafortuna. 
Among  nil  the  illiberal  ihinga  that  were  Sevalled  aaainat 
Ihe  pMteetorate  hoaae  nf  Cromwell,  her  eharader  ia  almi«t 
the  only  one  that  acandal  haa  left  anti>achcd ;  aha  nevar  (it 
ia  moat-  rraaonakle  to  ihiuk)  aaw  her  haabaod  after  ha  i«- 
tired  to  Franca  in  IMO;  ahe  died  Jan.  5,  lATA-S,  in  Iha 
forty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  waa  bnhed  in  tlie  ehanfiel 
of  Iluraley  Chunrh.  The  only  charai!ter  of  her  that  I  have 
ever  mat  with  ia  that  given  hy  Mr.  John  Maidatiaie.  wha 
a^ya,  '  ahe  waa  a  prudent,  |odIy,  practical  Chiiatiaii.*  Sha 
wna  ccruinly  onca  at  court  dunng  the  fovemineat  nf  her 
father-in-law,  from  the  following  item  ia  Mr.  Mainr,  her 
father'a  memoraaduni-badt,  alill  praaanrad :  '  1657,  May  tl. 
Daughter  Cromwell  went  to  Lomlon,*  but  aa  ahe  hail  a  child 
baptixed  at  llnraley  in  8e|itemhcr  fuiliiwhig,  her  atay  muat 
have  been  abort ;  and  from  aa  item  of  bar  fathar^  disnrd- 
ed  ntittt,  it  appean,  ahe  waa  at  Wkitahatt  when  ker  hoa- 
baml  l(«t  hia  power,  aAar  which  aha  raUrad  to  *  Hutalay 
Lodge,  and  lived  npob  bar  own  laada.'  * 
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an  their  attendant  circumstances,  and  their 
Tast  reanit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, haTe  been  treated  in  the  life  of 
Henry  Marten.  Cromwell  did  not  appear  more 
openly  in  them  than  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
or  officers — perhaps  he  was  even  less  seen  in 
them  than  any — but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  deed  con- 
fessed to  his  extraordinary  influence  and  con- 
trol, while  be,  in  his  turn,  if  Bishop  Burnet  may 
be  believed,  was  not  without  his  controller  also. 
"  Ireton,"  says  the  bishop,  **  was  the  person 
that  drove  it  on,  for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  Ireton  had 
the  principles  and  the  temper  of  a  Cassius  in 
him  :  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  have  turn- 
ed  England  to  a  commonwealth."  The  scur- 
rilous falsehoods  of  the  period,  contained  in 
that  disgusting  book  which  goes  by  the  name 
oi  *'  The  Trials  of  the  Regicides,''  are  scouted 
now  by  all  well-informed  persons,  but  two  anec- 
dotes of  the  time  personally  relating  to  Crom- 
well may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

**  I  know  nothing  in  particular,"  says  Bishop 
Burnet,  **  of  the  sequel  of  the  war,  nor  of  all 
the  confusions  that  happened  till  the  murder  of 
King  Charles  the  First :  only  one  passage  I  had 
from  Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  afterward 
Lord  Strathallan.  He  served  on  the  king's 
side;  but  he  had  many  friends  among  those 
who  were  for  the  Covenant :  so  the  king's  afTairs 
being  now  mined,  he  was  recommended  to 
Cromwell,  being  then  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Sjianish  ambassador,  who  was  negotiating  for 
•ome  regiments  to  be  levied  and  sent  over  from 
Scotland  to  Flanders.  He  happened  to  be  with 
Cromwell  when  the  committioners  sent  from  Scot- 
Uud  to  proUsl  against  the  putting  the  king  to 
death  canu  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  Crom- 
well bade  Dmmmond  stay  and  hear  the  confer- 
encct  which  he  did.  They  began  in  a  heavy, 
languid  style,  to  lay,  indeed,  great  load  on  the 
king ;  but  they  still  insisted  on  that  clause  in 
the  Covenant  by  which  they  swore  they  would 
be  faithful  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person.  With  this  they  showed  upon  what 
terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  two  Houses,  had 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  solemn  declara- 
tions of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  king  they  all 
iking  published ;  which  would  now  appear,  to 
the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  Christian  name, 
to  have  been  false  pretences,  if,  when  the  king 
was  in  their  power,  they  should  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. Upon  this,  Cromwell  entered  into  a 
hng  diacaurae  on  the  nature  of  the  regal  power, 
aecording  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Bu- 
chanan :  he  thought  a  breach  of  trust  in  a  king 
onght  to  be  punished  more  than  any  other 
crime  whatsoever :  he  said,  as  to  their  cove- 
nant, they  swore  to  the  preservation  of  the 
king^s  person  in  defence  of  the  true  religion ;  if, 
then,  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true 
religion  was  obstructed  by  the  king,  so  that 
they  could  not  come  at  it  hot  by  putting  him 
out  of  the  way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind 
them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer.  He 
•aid  also,  their  covenant  did  bind  them  to  bring 
ill  maHgnants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to 
the  cause  to  condign  punishment ;  and  was  not 
this  to  be  executed  impartially  1  What  were 
lU  those  on  whom  public  justice  had  been  done, 
especially  those  who  suflfered  for  joining  with 


Montrose,  bat  small  oflfbnders,  acting  by  com* 
mission  from  the  kinsr,  who  was,  therefore,  the 
principal,  and  so  the  most  guilty  1  Drummond 
said,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  ai 
their  oitm  weapon  and  upon  their  otcn  principlea. 
At  this  time  Presbytery  was  at  its  height  in 
Scotland." 

The  other  anecdote  has  reference  to  a  cousin 
of  Cromwell's,  who,  on  the  evo  of  Charles  I.'s 
execution,  was  commissioned  to  grant  any  con- 
ditions which  the  lieutenant-general  might  de- 
mand, if  he  would  consent  to  preserve  the  life 
of  Charles.  Colonel  John  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  this  mis- 
sion by  the  recollection  of  an  assurance  givea 
to  him  some  time  before  by  his  great  cousin, 
that  he  would  rather  draw  his  sword  in  favour 
of  the  king  than  allow  the  Republicans  to  make 
any  attempt  on  his  person.  Upon  his  arrival ' 
in  the  metropolis,  however,  he  found  that  his 
kinsman  had  shut  himself  up  so  closely  in  his 
chamber,  and  issued  such  strict  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  him,  that  it  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  he  obtained  an  inter* 
view.  The  envoy  having  performed  hia  mis- 
sion with  undaunted  zeal  and  earnestness, 
Cromwell,  says  Heath,  fell  to  his  old  shifts, 
telling  him  that  it  was  not  he,  but  the  army, 
who  were  about  to  inflict  justice  on  the  king ; 
that  it  is  true  he  did  once  use  such  words  as 
those  which  the  colonel  had  repeated,  but  times 
were  now  altered,  and  Providence  seemed  to 
dispose  things  otherwise.  He  added,  that  he 
had  prayed  and  fasted  for  the  king,  but  no  re- 
turn that  way  was  yet  made  to  him.  Upon 
this  the  visiter  fastened  the  door,  which  till 
then  had  continued  open,  and  going  close  up  to 
Cromwell,  said,  "  Cousin,  it  is  no  time  to  dally 
with  words  in  this  matter ;  look  you  here"'* 
showing  his  credentials,  and  a  carte  blanche 
with  which  he  had  been  supplied — *'  it  is  in 
your  power  not  only  to  make  yourself,  but  your 
posterity,  family,  and  relations,  happy  and  hon- 
ourable forever :  otherwise,  as  they  have  chan- 
ged their  name  before  from  Williams  to  Crom- 
well, so  now  they  must  be  forced  to  change  it 
again ;  for  this  fact  will  bring  such  an  igno- 
miny upon  the  whole  generation  of  them,  that 
no  time  will  be  able  to  wipe  it  away."  Here 
Cromwell  seemed  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  ponder  on  the  communication 
which  had  just  been  made  to  him.  After  a  lit- 
tle space,  he  replied,  '*  Cousin,  I  desire  you 
will  give  me  till  night  to  consider  of  it ;  and  do 
you  go  to  your  inn,  but  go  not  to  bed  till  you 
hear  from  me  :  I  will  confer  and  consider  far- 
ther about  the  business."  The  colonel  did  so ; 
and  about  one  o'clock  a  messenger  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  might  go  to  bed,  and  ex- 
pect no  other  answer  to  carry  to  the  prince ; 
for  the  council  of  officers  had  been  seeking  God, 
as  Cromwell  himself  had  also  done,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  them  all  that  the  king  must  die. 

The  execution  followed.  Some  have  aaid 
that  Cromwell  was  praying  when  the  axe  fell, 
and  some  that  he  was  indulging  an  ill-consid- 
ered act  of  buflToonery.  It  is  hani  to  say  which 
was  most  likely.  It  seems  to  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  sought  from  the  guard  to  whom 
the  body  was  intrusted  permission  to  view  it 
as  it  lay.  Bowtell,  a  private  soldier,  who  stood 
by  at  the  time,  aaid  **  that  Cromwell  could  not 
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open  the  coffin  with  his  staff,  but,  taking  the 
other's  sword,  effected  it  with  the  hilt  of  it.*' 
He  thee  stood  and  gased  at  it  steadily,  till, 
BowteH  asking  him  what  government  they 
should  have  now,  he  said  hastily,  turning  round, 
*'The  same  that  then  was ;"  and  turning  again 
to  the  body  of  the  king,  calmly  observed,  that 
it  appeared  sound  and  well  made  for  a  long  life. 

The  Commonwealth  had  scarcely  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  Levellers,  with  Lilburne, 
temporarily  qaelled  by  Cromwell,  when  the 
council  of  state  offered  him  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy of  Ireland.  The  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
were  n<^w  in  such  a  miserable  condition  of  re- 
bellion and  disorder,  that  in  no  services  but  his 
could  they  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  re- 
trieving them.  Ormond  had  proclaimed  Charles 
II.,  and  that  prince  was  about  to  start  for  Dublin. 

Cromwell  was  prepared  for  the  offer,  yet  on 
presenting  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  accept  his  new  office,  affected  surprise  at 
the  nomination,  and  made  his  acknowledgments 
with  much  hesitation  and  perplexity.  He  spoke 
of  his  great  unworthiness,  and  even  of  his  ina- 
bility to  midertake  so  weighty  a  charge ;  but 
yet  he  professed  "  that  the  difficulty  which  ap- 
peared in  the  expedition  was  his  chief  motive 
for  engaging  in  it ;"  and  that,  though  he  could 
hardly  expect  to  prevail  over  the  rebels,  he 
hoped,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  to  the  Com- 
monwealth some  footing  in  that  kingdom.  We 
have  it  farther,  on  the  authority  of  Whitelocke 
and  the  Journals,  that  when  the  appointment 
was  offered  to  Cromwell,  he  hesitated,  and  re- 
quested that  two  officers  from  each  corps  might 
meet  hhn  at  Whitehall,  and  seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  After  a  delay  of  two  weeks,  he  con- 
descended to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  bur- 
den, because  he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

He  next  made  his  demand  for  men  and  means. 
He  asked  from  the  House  12,000  horse  and 
foot,  selected  by  himself  from  those  veterans 
whom  he  had  taught  to  conquer  every  enemy ; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  a  military  chest  containing  j£  100,000 
in  ready  money.  He  received,  in  the  name  of 
outfit,  jeaOOO;  £10  a  day  as  general  while  Jie 
remained  in  England ;  and  £2000  per  quarter 
in  Ireland,  besides  his  pay  in  his  new  office. 
He  demanded  also  that  Ireton  should  accom- 
pany him  with  the  second  command.  His  title 
was  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  General  Gov- 
ernor of  Ireland. 

In  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  a  large 
number  of  his  friends  were  assembled  at  White- 
hall, and  three  ministers  invoked  a  blessing  on 
his  banners,  as  about  to  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord  against  the  blinded  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  These  functionaries  were  succeeded 
by  three  officers,  Goffe,  Harrison,  and  Crom- 
well himself,  who  expounded  the  Scriptures 
**  excellently  well,  and  pertinently  to  the  occa- 
sion." This  strange  scene  over,  the  lieutenant- 
general  mounted  his  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  •'  six  Flanders  mares  of  whitish  gray."  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state 
and  of  the  army.  His  life-guard,  consisting  of 
eighty  young  men,  all  of  quality,  and  several  of 
them  hokimg  commissions  as  majors  and  col- 
onels, surprised  the  spectators  by  their  splendid 
ttnifonns  and  gallant  bearing.    The  streets  of 


the  metropolis  resounded,  as  he  drove  I 
Windsor,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popolaee 
and  the  clangour  of  military  mosic.* 

He  was  met  at  Bristol  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  but  found  time,  when  the  fatigue  of 
his  reception  was  orer^  to  write  m  very  ddigfat- 
ful  letter  to  the  Icther  of  Richard's  wile,  witk 
whom,  by  the  amuigement  of  the  oMurriage,  the 
young  couple  were  now  domiciled.  **  Lovitci 
Bbothbr,—- I  receaved  your  Letter  by  Major 
Longe,  and  doe  in  answear  tbereanto  aoeord- 
inge  to  my  best  understandinge,  wiik  c  ime  etm- 
ttderation  of  tho9e  Gentlemen  tckoe  A«m  tbU  the 
brunt  of  the  service.  I  am  very  glad  to  bears  of 
your  welfare,  and  that  our  CbUdren  have  soe 
good  leisure  to  make  a  joumie  to  eate  cherries. 
It's  very  excuseable  in  my  daughter  ;  /  Aspe  «k 
may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for  it.  I  assors 
you,  S%  I  wish  her  very  well,  and  I  tielieve  shs 
knowes  it.  I  pray  you  tell  her  from  me,  /  o- 
pect  ehe  writee  often  to  me,  by  which  I  shall  oa- 
derstand  how  all  your  Faroilie  doth,  and  she 
will  be  kept  in  some  exercise.  I  hare  deUrer- 
ed  my  sonn  up  to  you,  and  I  hope  yon  wiO 
councell  him.  He  will  neede  it.  And,  indeed, 
I  believe  he  likes  well  what  yoa  say,  and  wiB 
be  advised  by  you.  /  wish  he  may  be  serimu ; 
the  times  requier  it.  I  hope  my  Sister  is  ia 
health,  to  whome  I  desire  my  Tory  beartie  af- 
fections and  service  may  be  presented,  as  slso 
to  my  Cozen  Ann,t  to  whome  I  wish  a  food  Asf- 
band.  I  desier  my  affections  may  be  preseated 
to  all  your  Familie,  to  which  I  wish  a  blessings 
from  the  Lorde.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  prty- 
ers  in  the  businesse  towhich  I  am  called.  My 
Wife,  I  trust,  will  be  with  yon  before  it  be  longe, 
in  her  way  towards  BristolL  S%  discampett  nti 
your  thoughts  rwr  estate  for  whUmm  are  topof 
me.  .  .  .  Lett  me  known  wherein  1  may  oomplyB 
with  your  occasions  and  minde,  and  be  cool- 
dent  you  will  finde  me  to  you  as  your  omte  kertt. 
Wishinge  your  prosperitie  and  conteotsieit 
very  sincerelie,  with  the  remembranse  of  mj 
love  I  rest  your  affectionate  brother  and  semot, 
"  O.  Ceomwill." 

In  this  letter  (dated  July  19th,  1649)  begiia 
series  of  entreaties  respecting  Richard,  wbiek 
may  afford  curious  matter  for  consideratioB. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  aone- 
what  too  late  to  have  set  this  married  youBf 
gentleman  to  his  studies  again,  yet  if  acertini 
new  necessity  had  risen  in  Cromwell's  miad,  it 
was  even  now  not  yet  too  late,  for  at  least  as 
effort,  to  infuse  some  spirit,  and  eoergy,  tad 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  Richard  CnnwelL 
At  all  events,  it  was  worth  the  triiL    A  year 


*  Whitelocke.  An  extract  fron  a  kmrnal  of  Uw  day  ii 
Tery  fnphic :  **  Tbi»  erening  (inly  10),  aboot  t*»  rf  !*• 
dock,  the  Lord-Iieatenant  of  Irdand  b<^»a  ^  )a"nNf  ^ 
the  wmT  of  Windeor  and  ao  to  Briatol.    He  v«M  fortk  a 


that  aute  and  eqaipage  aa  the  like  hath  hardly  baM  wf^ 
himaelf  in  a  coach  with  aixfallaat  Plandera  Bana,wk«iB 
gray,  diven  eoaehea  aooompaayi«g  hiai,  aad  imj  avy 
great  officera  of  the  anny ;  hia  life-goardoo««iBttag«l  aikly 
gallant  men,  the  uManeet  whrTeoT a  eoounaiider  or  c^an* 
in  autely  babit,  with  trnmpeta  aoandtng  alaoal  t*  At 
ahaking  of  Charing  Croaa  had  it  baea  mw  ecaadiaff.  Ofka 
life-guard  maay  are  coknela,  and  balieTa  it,  Hn  aack  a 


guard  aa  ia  hanUy  to  be  paraUeled  in  the  worid : 

have  at  yoa,  my  JLord  at  Onnond  ;  yod  wiU  hate  bm« 
gallantry  to  encoanter,  who  to  orarooiae  wiU  be  haaNi 
aufllcientv  and  to  be  beaten  bgr  tbeaa  will  he  wm  gnat  khai 
iah  to  their  repatatioa ;  if  yoa  aay,  Cm$ax  or  aochiag :  tky 
aay,  a  republic  f>r  nothing.  The  lord-lientaaaat'k  eoiban 
an-  white.^-^Ml.  /alW.,  July  5-lt,  IMS. 
t  Mn.  ftiehard  CroBweirk  ] 
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ago,  OliTer  woaM  have  succeeded  to  whatever 
trusts  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  hequeath ; 
bat  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it 
must  be  Richard.  And  what  a  trust  he  might 
possibly  have  to  bequeath  to  him ! 

Among  Lord  Nugent*s  manuscripts,  I  have 
found  a  letter  written  just  before  his  entrance 
into  Dublin  to  this  same  Mr.  Ifiyor.  It  suggests 
these  considerations  again,  with  more  shape 
and  likelihood.  How  striking  is  that  passage, 
wherein,  having  implored  his  brother-in-law  to 
lay  down  certain  rules  of  study  for  his  son,  he 
adds,  that  *Ulu»eJU  for  public  servicetfor  which 
s  mum  is  bom.*'  The  letter  is  dated  "  the  13th 
of  August,  1649,  from  aboard  the  John,**  and 
runs  thus :  **  I  could  not  satisfie  myselfe  to  omit 
this  oportunitie  by  my  Sonn  of  writinge  to  you, 
especially  there  beinge  soe  late  and  great  an 
occasion  of  acquaintinge  you  with  the  happy 
newes  I  receaved  from  L"*.  Genl  Jones  yester- 
day. The  Marquisse  of  Ormond  besieged  Dub- 
lin with  19,000  men  or  therabouts.  7000  Scotts 
and  aOOO  more  were  cominge  to  that  worke. 
Jones  issued  out  of  Dublin  vf^  4000  foote  end 
1100  horse,  routed  his  whole  armie,  killed  about 
4000  upon  the  place,  and  tooke  2517  Prisoners, 
abooe  300  Officers,  some  of  great  quallitie. 
T%i»  t#  am  astonuhingt  mercies  soe  great  and 
seasonable,  as  indeed  wee  are  like  them  that 
dreamed.  What  can  wee  say !  The  Lorde  fill 
oor  souls  with  thankfuUnesse  that  our  mouths 
may  be  full  of  his  praise,  and  our  liues  too,  and 
graant  wee  neuer  forgett  his  goodnesse  to  vs. 
Tbeise  thinges  seeme  to  strengthen  our  faith 
and  krae  against  more  difficult  times.  S^  pray 
for  me,  that  I  may  walke  worthy  of  the  Lorde 
M  oil  that  He  hath  called  me  vnto.  I  have  com- 
mitted my  Sonn  to  you ;  pray  give  him  advise  : 
I  eovie  him  not  his  contents,  butt  I  feare  he 
akamU  be  twaUowed  vf  of  them.  I  would  hate 
him  wumie  and  vnderttand  businesses  reade  a  little 
kuiont^  studie  the  mathematicks  and  cosmografie ; 
tkeim  are  good  w^  subordination  to  the  thinges  of 
Gml ;  belter  than  idlenesses  or  more  outvoard  worla- 
hf  eomlenU ;  theise  fitt  for  vublick  seruices  for  vf^ 
a  MAM  is  borne.  Pardon  this  trouble  ;  I  am  thus 
bouM,  because  I  knowe  you  loue  me  as  iudeed 
I  doe  you  and  yours.  My  loue  to  my  dcere  Sis- 
ter, and  my  Coaen  Ann  your  Daughter,  and  all 
friends.  I  rest,  S',  youre  louinge  Brother,  O. 
Cbomwkll.  Aug.  13th,  1649,  from  aboard  the 
John.  S',  I  desire  you  not  to  discomodate  your- 
■elfe  because  of  the  monie  due  to  me ;  lett  not 
that  trouble  you  :  your  welfare  is  as  mine,  and 
tberfore  lett  me  knowe  from  time  to  time  what 
will  convenience  you  in  any  forbearance ;  I 
sfaaU  answear  you  in  it,  and  be  readie  to  accom- 
odate you,  and  therfore  doe  your  other  busi- 
Msse ;  lett  not  this  hinder." 

The  same  packet,  too,  which  conveyed  that 
letter,  conveyed  another  with  the  same  date  to 
**  his  beloved  daughter  Dorothy  Cromwell  at 
Hnrsley,"  eminently  characteristic  of  the  wri- 
ter. **  My  Diaac  Dauohtsr,— Your  letter  was 
ireiy  welcome  to  me.  I  like  to  see  anythinge 
from  your  hande,  because  indeed  I  sticke  not  to 
eaye  /  doe  intvrelie  love  you^  and  therfore  I  hope 
a  word  of  advise  will  not  be  unwelcome  nor 
onaooeptahle  to  thee.  I  desier  you  both  to 
make  it  above  all  thinges  your  businesse  to 
seeke  the  Lorde,  to  he  frequently  callinge  upon 
him  that  He  wouki  manifest  hiniselfe  to  you  in 


his  Sonn,  and  be  listninge  what  retumes  He 
makes  to  you,  for  He  will  be  speakinge  in  your 
eare  and  in  your  harte,  if  yon  attend  thereun- 
to. I  desire  you  to  provoke  your  Husband  like- 
wise thereunto.  As  for  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  and  outward  businesse,  lett  that  be  upon 
the  by.  Be  above  all  these  thinges  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  true  use 
and  comfort  of  them,  and  not  otherwise.  I 
have  much  satisfaction  in  hope  your  spirit  is 
this  way  sett,  and  I  desier  you  may  growe  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lorde  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  may  heare 
thereof  The  Lorde  is  very  neer,  w***  wee  see 
by  his  wonderfull  workes;  and  therfore  Ht 
lookes  that  wee  of  this  generation  draw  neer 
him.  This  late  great  mercie  of  Ireland  is  a 
great  manifestation  thereof.  Your  Husband 
will  acquaint  you  with  it.  Wee  should  be  much 
stirred  up  in  our  spirits  to  thankfuUnesse.  Wee 
much  need  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  enable  us  to 
praise  God  for  so  admirable  a  mercie.  The 
Lorde  bless  thee,  my  deere  daughter.    I  rest 

thy  lovinge  father,  O.  Cromwell /  heart 

thou  didst  lately  misearrie ;  prithee  take  heede  of 
a  coach  by  all  meanes;  borrow  thy  father* s  nagg' 
when  thou  intendest  to goe  abroad" 

Of  the  same  character,  and  suggestive  of 
the  same  thoughts,  is  a  note  to  Mr.  Major, 
written  exactly  three  months  afterward,  but 
which,  as  it  completes  my  collection  of  his  pri- 
vate letters  from  Ireland,  may  be  inserted, 
though  somewhat  prematurely,  here.  "  Dsiaa 
Brother, — I  am  not  oAen  at  leizure,  nor  now^ 
to  salute  my  friendes,  yett  unwillinglie  to  lose 
this  oportunitie,  I  take  it  onely  to  lett  yoa 
knowe  that  you  and  your  familie  are  often  in 
my  prayers.  I  wish  the  younge  ones  well, 
though  they  vouchsafe  not  to  write  to  me.  As  for 
Dick,  /  doe  not  much  expect  it  from  him,  knouh 
inge  his  idlenesse ;  butt  I  am  angry  with  my 
daughter  as  a  promise  breaker.  Pray  you  tell 
her  soe;  butt  I  hope  she  will  redeeme  her* 
selfe.  ...  It  has  pleased  the  Lorde  to  give  us 
(since  the  takinge  of  Wexford  and  Kosse)  a 
good  interest  in  Munster  by  the  access  of  Cork 
and  Youghall,  which  are  both  submitted.  Their 
Commissioners  are  now  with  me.  Diverse 
other  lesser  garizons  are  come  in  alsoe.  The 
Lorde  is  wonderful  in  these  thinges ;  it's  his 
hand  alone  does  them.  O  that  all  the  praise 
might  be  ascribed  to  Him.  /  have  been  craxie 
in  my  healthy  butt  the  Lorde  is  pleased  to  sus- 
tain me.  I  begg  your  prayers ;  I  desier  yoa 
to  call  upon  my  Sonn  to  minde  the  thinges  of 
God  more  and  more  ;  Alas !  what  profit  is  there 
in  the  thinges  of  this  Worlde  1  except  they  be 
enjoyed  in  Christ,  they  are  snares.  I  wish  he 
may  enjoy  his  Wife  soe,  and  she  him  ;  I  wish 
I  may  enjoy  them  both  soe.  My  service  to  my 
deere  Sister,  Cozen  Ann,  my  blessinge  to  my 
Children,  and  love  to  my  Cozen  Barton  and  tlie 
rest.  Sir,  I  am  your  affectionate  Brother  and 
Servant,  O.  Cromwell." 

On  the  1 5th  of  August  Cromwell  reached 
Dublin.  He  allowed  his  men  two  weeks  to 
prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  campaign.  Three 
fourths  of  the  island  acknowledged  at  this  time 
Ormond's  sway.  In  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  past  year,  he  had  reduced  Dr^e- 
da,  Dnndalk,  Newry,  Carling' 
and  had  expelled  Monk  out  of  1 
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cd  op  to  the  coDTenience  of  the  {^Ternor,  and 
the  barbaroas  anti-Catholic  passions  of  his  sol- 
diers, la  his  despatch  be  reckons  that  there 
were  lost  of  the  enemy  not  many  less  than 
SOOO,  while  of  the  besiegers  not  twenty  were 
killed.  **  This,"  he  adds,  **  is  not  without  cause 
deeply  set  to  our  hearts,  we  having  intended 
better  to  this  place  than  so  great  a  ruin.'*  From 
Wexford  he  passed  to  Russe,  which  surrender- 
ed to  him  after  three  days.*  Cork,  Kinsale, 
and  Yooghal  had  surrendered  to  his  officers. 
Oo  the  S4th  of  November  he  set  himself  down 
before  Waterford,  but  on  the  eighth  day  found 
himself  obliged  to  break  up  the  siege  He  was 
more  successful  at  Dungarvan ;  but  at  this 
place  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  sudden 
sickoess  his  lieutenant-general,  Michael  Jones, 
to  whom  Ireton,  with  admirable  modesty,  had 
giveo  way  on  observing  his  greater  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  service.  The  manner 
io  which  Cromwell  expresses  himself  on  this 
oceasioQ  is  worthy  of  record.  **The  noble 
lieutenaot-general,  whose  finger,  to  our  knowl- 
edge^ ntver  mched  tn  mII  these  ezpedilions,  fell  sick, 
upon  a  cold  taken  in  our  late  wet  march  and 
ill  accommodation,  and  went  to  Dungarvan, 
where,  struggling  some  four  or  five  days  with 
a  fever,  be  died,  having  run  his  course  with  so 
much  honour,  courage,  and  fidelity,  as  his  ac- 
tions better  speak  than  my  pen.  What  Eng- 
land lost  hereby  is  above  me  to  speak :  I  am 
•ore  I  lost  a  noble  friend  and  companion  in  la- 
iKHirs.  You  see  how  God  mingles  out  the  cup 
toua.'* 

Cromwell  did  not  enter  winter-quarters  in 
Ireland  till  late,  and  he  left  them  early.  At  the 
cod  of  January  he  reopened  the  campaign.  Its 
korrors  have  oo  interest,  and  can  teach  no  les- 
8oa.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Fethard,  Callen, 
Gowran,  and  Kilkenny  surrendered  in  quick 
anecessioo.  His  last  undertaking  was  against 
doamelt  and  here  he  met  with  a  gallant  re- 
sistanoe.t  Eager,  however,  to  return  to  Eng- 
bod,  he  listened  to  a  parley,  granted  an  hon- 
oaraibie  capitulation,  appointed  Ireton  lord-dep- 
atjr,  and  sailed  for  England. 

Some  extracts  from  Cromwell*8  despatches 
will  fitly  close  this  brief  sketch  of  this  terrible 
Irish  government.  They  are,  in  the  main,  mas- 
terly documents,  and  shouki  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  any  attempt  to  illustrate  his  character. 

He  thus  describes  the  march  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford:  **The  army  marched  from  Dublin 


I  of  m»if]j  H  to  spare  the  lives  of  uoreti sting  worn- 

;  b«t  tk*  vidurs,  enngtd  at  such  sapAntitioa,  and  re- 
.—diBf  It,  perhaps,  as  a  proof  that  thej  were  Roman  Cath- 
5ica,  aad  iharafors  fit  ofa^cla  of  military  fury,  rushed  for- 
vaid  aad  pat  than  ail  to  death. 

*  A  circoaManee  claims  oar  notice  in  the  terms  of  this 
nrmider,  which  prorea  how  thoroughly  Cromwell  had 
B0fr  •Dtamd  i»to  rvhcanal  for  the  Protectorate.  He  con- 
stated to  ^ve  ap  the  town  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  awreh  oot  with  the  honours  of  war.  and  to  assure  the 
iahabnaats  that  their  private  property  would  be  respected. 
As  •Ummpt  was  made  to  secure  tne  free  exercise  .if  religion 
mt  the  oseal  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell  re- 
•iiad,  **  I  meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience,  but  if  Ay 
Werfjr  of  omutumce  yoe  wt^n  •  Hbtrtv  to  extrcite  tke  masM, 
I  ladfe  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know, 
where  the  Parliainent  of  England  have  power,  that  will  not 
ha  allowed  of" 

t  Aa  enMaent  eooBmaader,  who  assisted  in  the  action, 
wperted  :  **  We  (iMind  in  Cloomel  the  stoutest  enemy  that 
mmstmj  has  eaeoaatered  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  ny  opinion. 
Bad  that  of  BMar  more,  that  no  storm  of  so  long  omtinu- 
aaoe,  aad  ae  gallantly  cootended,  has  been  seen  in  these 
«■■.  aMhtr  io  Baffiaad  or  Irelaad.** 

Pff 


about  the  23d  of  September,  into  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  the  enemy  had  a  farrison 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  caUad  Kill- 
rngkerick.  which  they  quitting,  a  company  of 
the  army  was  put  therein.  From  thenee  the 
army  marched  through  almost  a  desolated  conn* 
try,  until  it  came  to  a  passage  over  the  River 
Doro,  about  a  mite  above  the  castle  of  AHlIow, 
the  first  seat  and  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond's  family,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified, 
but  was,  upon  the  approach  of  the  army,  quit- 
ted. Herein  we  left  another  company  of  foot. 
From  thence  the  army  marched  towards  Wex- 
ford, where  in  the  way  was  a  terong  and  large 
castle,  at  a  town  called  Limerick,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Esmonds,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
strong  garrison,  which  they  burned  and  quitted 
the  day  before  opr  coming  thither.  From  thence 
we  marched  towards  Ferns,  an  episcopal  seat, 
where  was  a  castle,  to  which  I  sent  Col.  Rey- 
nolds with  a  party  to  summon  it,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  and  it  was  surrendered  to  him ; 
where  we  having  put  a  company,  advanced  the 
army  to  a  passage  over  the  River  Sidney,  which 
runs  down  to  Wexford,  and  that  night  marched 
into  the  fields  of  a  village  called  Eniscorfy,  be- 
longing  to  Mr.  Robert  Wallop,  where  was  a 
strong  castle  very  well  manned  and  provided 
for  by  the  enemy,  and  close  under  it  a  very  fair 
house  belonging  to  the  same  worthy  person. 
A  monastery  of  Franciscan  Friars,  the  consid- 
erablest  in  all  Ireland,  run  away  the  night  be- 
fore we  came.  We  summoned  the  castle,  and 
they  refused  to  yield  at  the  first,  but  upon  bet- 
ter consideration  they  were  willing  to  deliver 
the  place  to  us,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
leaving  their  guns,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions behind  them." 

The  siege  and  massacre  of  Wexford  are  giv- 
en under  his  strong  and  rough  hand,  thus.  Af- 
ter repeating  the  demand  for  surrender  and 
the  governor's  refusal,  the  despatch  proceeds  : 

While  these  papers  were  passing  between  us, 
I  sent  the  lieut.-gen.  with  a  party  of  dragoons, 
horse  and  foot,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  their 
fort,  which  lay  at  the  month  of  their  harbour, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  us,  to  which  he 
sent  a  troop  of  dragoons ;  but  the  enemy  quit 
their  fort,  leaving  behind  them  about  seven 
great  guns,  betook  themselves  by  the  help  of 
their  boat  to  a  frigate  of  12  guns  lying  in  the 
harbour,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort.  The 
dragoons  possessed  the  fort,  and  some  seamen 
belonging  to  your  fleet  coming  happily  in  at  the 
same  time,  they  bent  their  guns  at  the  frigate, 
and  she  immediately  yielded  to  mercy,  both 
herself,  the  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  fort, 
and  the  seamen  that  manned  her ;  and  while 
our  men  were  in  her,  the  town,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  sent  another  vessel  to  her, 
which  our  men  also  took.  The  governor  of  the 
town  having  obtained  from  me  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  four  persons  (mentioned  in  one  of  the 
papers)  to  come  and  treat  with  me  about  the 
surrender  of  the  town,  I  expected  they  should 
have  done  so ;  but  instead  thereof,  the  Earl  of 
Castlehaven  brought  to  their  relief  on  the  noith 
side  of  the  river  about  five  hundred  foot,  which 
occasioned  their  refusal  to  send  oot  I 
and  caused  me  to  revoke  my  i 
thinking  it  fit  to  leave  it  for  t 
of  it  when  they  pleaaed.    Oar  < 
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ninge  ofTin  a  very  great  disorder,  aod  faced  not 
aiKiut  untill  they  got  abovti  moakct  shot  off 
Upon  this  our  horse  tooke  incouragement, 
drawings  up  againe,  bringinge  up  some  foote 
to  flanke  them.  And  a  Gentleman  of  ours, 
that  had  charged  through  before,  beinge  amongst 
them  undiacemed,  havinge  put  his  signall  into 
his  hat,  as  thej  did,  tooke  his  oportunitie  and 
eame  off,  lettinge  our  men  knowe  that  the  eni- 
my  was  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  and 
that  if  they  could  attempt  another  Charge,  he 
was  confident  good  might  be  done  on  them.  It 
pleased  God  to  give  our  Men  courage ;  they 
advanced,  and  fallinge  upon  the  enimy,  totally 
routed  them,  took  two  colours  and  diverse 
Prisoners,  and  killed  diverse  upon  the  place 
aod  in  the  pursuite.  I  doe  not  heare  that  wee 
have  two  Men  killed,  and  butt  one  mortally 
wounded,  and  not  fivq  that  are  taken  prison- 
ers." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  having  described  oth- 
er overwhelming  successes,  the  lord  -  lieuten- 
ant, who  had  probably,  at  the  instant,  a  strong 
conception  upon  him  of  the  purposes  for  which 
he  already  panted  to  be  in  England,  subjoins 
these  extraordinary  reflections :  **  Sir,  what  can 
be  said  in  these  things !  Is  it  an  arme  of  flesh 
that  hath  done  these  things?  Is  it  the  wis- 
dome,  and  eouncell,  or  strength  of  men  1  //  m 
ike  Lorde  onely.  God  will  curse  that  man  and 
his  house  that  dares  to  thinke  otherwise.  Sir, 
you  see  the  worke  is  done  by  a  divine  leadinge. 
God  gelta  into  the  harles  of  men,  and  persttadet 
them  to  come  unto  you.  J  tell  you  a  consider- 
mUe  part  of  your  armie  is  fUter  for  an  hospital 
than  the  fM:  if  the  enimy  did  not  know  it,  I 
shoM  kaoe  held  it  impoliticke  to  have  writ  this ; 
they  knowe  it,  yett  they  knowe  not  what  to  doe.  I 
bamblie  begg  leave  to  oflTer  a  word  or  two.  I 
begg  of  those  that  are  faithfull  that  they  give 
Glorie  to  God.  I  wish  it  may  have  influence 
upon  the  hartes  and  spirits  of  all  those  that  are 
now  in  place  of  government,  in  the  greatest 
trust,  that  they  may  all  in  harte  draw  neer  to 
God,  givinge  him  glorie  by  holinesse  of  life  and 
eonversation  ;  that  these  unspeakable  mercies 
may  teach  dissen tinge  Brethren  on  all  sides  to 
agree,  at  least  in  praisinge  God.  And  if  the 
Father  of  the  Familie  be  so  kinde,  why  should 
there  be  such  jarringes  and  harte-burninges 
amongst  the  Children  1  And  if  it  will  not  be 
received  that  these  are  the  scales  of  God's  ap- 
probation of  your  great  change  of  Government, 
which  indeed  was  noe  more  yours  than  these  victo- 
ries and  successes  are  ours,  yett  lett  them  with  us 
aay  (even  the  most  unsatisfied  harte  amongst 
them)  that  both  are  the  righteous  judgements 
and  mightie  workcs  of  God  ;  that  be  hath  pull- 
ed the  mightie  from  his  seat,  who  calls  to  an 
account  innocent  blood ;  that  be  thus  breakes 
the  enimies  of  his  Church  in  pieces ;  and  lett 
them  not  be  sullen,  butt  praise  the  Lorde,  and 
thinke  of  us  as  they  please,  and  wee  shall  be 
aatisfied ,  and  pray  for  them,  and  waite  upon 
our  God ;  and  wee  hope  wee  shall  seeke  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  our  native  country ;  and 
the  Lorde  give  them  hartes  to  doe  soe  too.  In- 
deed, Sir,  I  was  constrained  in  my  Bowells  to 
write  this  much." 

Our  last  extract  shall  he  taken  from  a  very 
elaborate  despatch,  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
later  ineideots  in  the  campaign :  **  I  marched 


from  Roghrll  Castle  over  the  Shewer  with  verj 
much  diflicultie,  and  from  thence  to  Fethard, 
almost  in  the  harte  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  was  a  garizon  of  the  enimy.  The  towne 
is  most  pleasantlie  seated,  havinge  a  very  good 
wail  with  round  and  square  bulwarks,  af\er  the 
old  manner  of  fortifications.  Wee  came  thith- 
er in  the  night,  and  indeed  were  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  sore  and  tempestuous  wind  and  raine. 
After  a  long  roarcbe,  wee  knew  not  well  how 
to  dispose  of  ourselves,  but  findinge  an  old  ab- 
bey in  the  suburbs,  and  some  cabbins,  and  poore 
houses,  wee  got  into  them,  and  had  oportuni-  ' 
tie  to  send  them  a  summons.  They  shott  at  my 
Trumpet,  and  would  not  listen  to  him  for  an 
hour*s  space ;  butt  havinge  some  oflicers  in  our 
partie  which  they  knewe,  I  sent  them,  to  lett 
them  knowe  I  was  there  with  a  good  part  of  • 
the  armie.  We  shott  not  a  shott  at  them,  butt 
they  were  very  angry,  and  fired  very  earnest- 
lie  upon  us,  teUinge  us  that  it  was  not  a  time  of 
night  to  send  a  summons ;  butt  yett,  in  the  end, 
the  governor  was  willinge  to  send  out  two  com- 
missioners, I  think  rather  to  see  whether  there 
was  a  force  sufficient  to  force  him  than  to  any 
other  end.  Afler  almost  a  whole  night  spent 
in  treatie,  the  towne  was  delivered  to  me  the 
next  mominge  upon  terms  which  wee  usually 
call  honouraibie,  which  I  was  the  willinger  to 
give,  because  I  had  little  above  SOO  foote,  and 
neither  ladders  nor  gunnes,  nor  anythinge  else 
to  force  them  that  night.  There  beinge  about 
seventeen  companies  of  the  Ulster  foote  in 
Cashel,  above  five  miles  from  thence,  they  quit 
it  in  some  disorder,  and  the  sovcreigne  and  the 
aldermen  since  sent  to  me  a  petition,  desiringo 
that  I  would  protect  them,  which  I  have  also 
made  a  quarter.  From  thence  1  marched  to- 
wards Callen,  hearinge  that  Col.  Reynolds  was 
there  with  the  partie  before  mentioned.  When 
I  came  thither  I  found  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
eniroy^s  horse  and  routed  them,  beinge  about 
100,  with  his  forlorne,  took  my  liorde  of  Osso- 
ry'fl  capt.-lieutenant,  and  another  lieutenant  of 
horse,  prisoners ;  and  one  of  those  who  betray- 
ed our  garizon  of  Eniscorfy,  who(n  we  hanged. 
The  enimy  had  possessed  three  castles  in  the 
towne,  one  of  them  bclonginge  to  one  Butler, 
very  considerable ;  the  other  two  had  about 
100  or  ViO  men  in  them,  which  he  attempted, 
and  they  refusingo  conditions  seasonably  ofiTer- 
ed,  were  put  ail  to  the  sword.  Indeed,  some 
of  your  souidiers  did  attempt  very  notably  in 
this  service ;  I  doe  not  hear  there  were  6  men 
of  ours  lost.  Butler*s  castle  was  delivered  upon 
conditions  for  all  to  march  away,  Icavinge  their 
armes  behinde  them,  wherein  I  have  placed  a 
companie  of  foote  and  a  troupe  of  horse,  under 
the  command  of  my  Lorde  Colvil,  the  place  be- 
inge six  miles  from  Kilkenny.  From  hence 
Col.  Reynolds  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
remove  a  garizon  of  the  cnimy's  from  Knock- 
tofer  (beinge  the  way  of  our  communication  to 
Rosse),  which  accordinglie  he  did.  Wee  march- 
ed back  with  the  rest  of  the  body  to  Fethard 
and  Cashel,  where  wee  are  now  quartered,  hav- 
inge good  plentie  both  of  horse  meat  and  man*B 
meat  for  a  time  ;  and  beinge  indeed,  wee  may 
say,  even  almost  in  the  harte  and  bowells  of 
the  enimy,  ready  to  attempt  what  God  shall 
next  direct.  And  blessed  be  his  name  onely  for 
thia  good  aoooease  ;  and  for  thia,  that  wee  doa 
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not  finde  that  oar  men  are  at  all  considerably 
ticke  upon  this  expedition,  though  indeed  it 
hath  been  rery  blustering  weather. 

**  I  had  almost  forgot  one  businesse.  The 
major-general  was  very  desirous  to  gaine  a 
passe  orer  the  Shewer,  where,  indeed,  wee  had 
none  butt  by  boat,  or  when  the  weather  served ; 
wherefore,  on  Saturday  in  the  eveninge,  he 
marched  with  a  partie  of  horse  and  foote  to 
Arainom,  where  was  a  bridge,  and  at  the  foote 
of  it  a  stronge  castle,  which  he,  about  four 
o*clocke  the  next  morning,  attempted,  killed 
about  thirteen  of  the  enimy*8  outguard,  lost  butt 
two  men,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  The  en- 
imy  yeelded  the  place  to  him,  and  wee  are  pos- 
sessed of  it,  beinge  a  very  considerable  passe, 
and  the  nearest  to  our  passe  at  Cappoquin  over 
the  Black  Water,  whither  wee  can  bringe  gunnea, 
ammunition,  or  other  thinges  from  Youghall  by 
water,  and  over  this  passe  to  the  armie.  The 
oountie  of  Tipperary  have  submitted  to  £1500 
a  month  contribution,  although  they  have  six 
or  seven  of  the  enimy*s  garizons  yet  upon  them. 
.  .  .  Sir,  I  desier  the  charge  of  England  as  to 
this  war  may  be  abated  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  as  wee  knowe  you  doe  desier  out  of  your 
care  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  butt  if  you  expect 
your  worke  to  be  done  (if  the  marchinge  armie 
be  not  constantly  paid,  and  the  course  taken 
that  hath  been  humbly  represented),  indeed  it 
will  not  be  for  the  thrift  of  England,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned  in  the  speedie  reduction  of 
hreUnd.  The  monie  we  raise  upon  the  coun- 
ties maintains  the  garizon  forces,  and  hardlie 
that ;  if  the  active  force  be  not  maintained,  and 
all  contingencies  defrayed,  how  can  you  expect 
butt  to  have  a  lingeringe  businesse  of  it  1  Sure- 
lie  we  desier  not  to  spend  a  shillinge  of  your 
treasurie  wherein  our  consciences  do  not  prompt 
us.  Wee  serve  you,  wee  are  willinge  to  be  out 
of  our  trade  of  war,  and  shall  hasten  (by  God*s 
assistance  and  grace)  to  the  end  of  our  worke, 
as  the  labourer  doth  to  be  at  his  rest.  This 
makes  us  bolde  to  be  earnest  with  you  for  neces- 
sarie  supplies ;  that  of  monie  is  one ;  and  there 
be  some  other  thinges  which  indeed  I  doe  not 
thinke  for  your  service  to  speak  of  publique- 
ly,  which  I  shall  humbly  represent  to  the  coun- 
oell  of  state,  wherewith  I  desier  wee  may  be 
accomodated.  Sir,  the  Lorde,  who  doth  all 
these  thinges,  gives  hopes  of  a  speedie  is- 
sue to  this  businesse,  and  I  am  persuaded  will 
graciously  appear  in  it ;  and  truely  there  is  no 
feare  of  the  strength  and  combination  of  eni- 
mies  round  about,  nor  of  slanderous  tongues  at 
home:  God  hath  hitherto  fenced  you  against 
all  those,  to  wonder  and  amazement ;  they  are 
tokens  of  your  prosperitie  and  succcsse  :  onely 
it  will  be  good  for  you,  and  us  that  serve  you, 
to  fear  the  Lorde,  to  fear  unbeleef,  self  seekinge, 
confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  opinion  of 
any  instruments  that  they  are  other  than  as 
dry  bones." 

Cromwell  is  now  in  England  once  more.  On 
his  arrival,  the  last  obstacle  to  his  mighty 
hopes  were  removed  by  Fairfax's  ill-fated  sur- 
render of  the  command  of  the  army ;  he  was 
appointed  general  in  chief,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant directed  to  proceed  to  Scotland  to  reduce 
rebellion  there. 

Now  again  was  seen  a  singular  change  in  his 
■lanner,  such  as  has  boen  noticed  in  the  course 


of  this  work  at  yarioaa  momentous  periods  of 
his  history.  The  consummation  -  of  all  hit 
hopes  and  aims  was  at  last  approaching.  I 
have  already  observed  upon  the  alterations  of 
look  and  manner  noticed  by  Ludlow.  Others 
noticed  them  with  deeper  sympathy  than  that 
enthusiastic  Repablican,  and  listened,  aa  to  one 
indeed  inspired,  when  he  stated  his  convictioa 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Lord,  in  their  days, 
to  deliver  his  people  from  every  burden,  and 
that  he  was  now  bringing  to  pass  what  was 
prophesied  in- the  hundred  and  tenth  psalm; 
from  the  consideration  of  which,  be  was  often 
encouraged  to  promote  by  Atsue//  the  aeooD- 
plishment  of  those  ends  which  were  indicated 
by  the  finger  of  Providence.  It  was  to  this 
psalm  LotUow  listened  impatiently.  Bat  ima- 
gine Harrison  and  Cromwell  expounding  these 
passages  together !  **  The  Lord  at  thy  right 
hand  shall  strike  through  kinga  in  the  day  of 
his  wrath. ...  He  shall  fill  the  places  with  the 
dead  bodiea ;  he  shall  wound  the  heads  over 
many  countries.  .  . .  The  Lord  shall  send  tie 
rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  his  Zion ;  m/c  tktm  m 
the  midst  of  thine  enemies.  . .  .  The  people  ahal 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;  ikm  srt  • 
priest  forever  r 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Cromwell  entered  Scot- 
land with  11,000  horse  and  foot,  oonmanded 
under  him  by  Generals  Fleetwood,  Lambert; 
and  Whaley,  Colonels   Pnde,  Overton,  aai 
Monk.     He  found  before  him  *^  solitude  aai 
devastation."    The  Scotch  cler^  had  descri- 
bed the  English  as  monsters,  delighting  in  tte 
murder  or  mutilation  of  women  and  cbiUreo: 
and  the  peasantry  having  destroyed  what  they 
must  have  left,  fled  with  whatever  they  eouid 
remove.    Crom welPs  prodamationa  aad  severe 
discipline  soon  readjusted  their  notions,  aid 
they  either  returned  to  their  habiutiotti  or 
waited  his  approach  * 

The  enemy,  made  the  first  attack— vitt  t 
party  of  800  horse— on  the  headquarters  seir 
Musselburgh.  After  some  aharp  fighting,  tteie 
were  repulsed  with  much  loss.  '*  The  taeaj 
came  on,"  said  Cromwell,  in  a  despatch  to  ike 
preaident  of  the  council,  **  with  a  great  deal  of 
resolution,  beat  in  our  guards,  and  put  a  lep- 
ment  of  horse  in  some  disorder ;  but  our  niei 
speedily  taking  the  alarm,  charged  the  eneoij* 
routed  them,  took  many  priaonera,  killed  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  did  execution  within  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  Indeed  this  b 
a  sweet  beginning  of  your  business,  or  rather 
of  the  Lord's,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  very  aaiia- 
factory  to  the  enemy,  eapecially  to  the  Kiik 
party :  and  I  trust  this  work,  which  is  the 
Lord's,  will  prosper  in  the  hands  of  hb  ser- 
vants." 

David  Leslie,  a  gallant  and  highly-aeeon- 
plished  soldier,  was  the  commander-in-diief  if 
the  Scottish  army.  No  man  of  that  day,  fHf- 
haps,  could  have  been  so  well  matched  afuait 
Cromwell.  This  the  latter  general  sooa  fek 
and  acknowledged.  Leslie,  in  a  stroaf  pe«- 
tion  between  Edmburgh  and  Leith,  aad  with  aa 
army  double  that  of  Cromwell,  harassed  hia. 
withdrew  from  the  districts  attempted  oa  ha 
march  all  possibility  of  procuring  com  or  etttk 
for  his  spMiery,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  aeries  of  ski* 
ful  movements,  obliged  him  at  last  to  fall  bad 
•  Hittory  frn  Naokuitnh,  voL  va.,  |k  im 
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vpon  Dunbar.  A  varietj  of  moTements  suc- 
ceeded this,  the  ol^ect  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
CmmweU,  was  to  hring  on  a  battle,  which 
Leslie  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid,  while 
he  meanwhile  protected  Edinburgh  and  destroy- 
ed Cromwell's  resources.  At  one  place,  where 
the  small  river  Leith  separated  the  camps,  the 
English  pushed  on  their  lines  with  the  intention 
of  making  an  attack.  The  word  given  out  was 
'•  Rise,  Lord  !"  The  body  of  foot  advanced 
within  300  yards,  when  they  discovered  such  a 
bog  on  both  their  wings  of  horse  that  they 
could  not  pass  over.  "  Thus,"  says  Hodgson, 
who  was  there,  **  by  this  very  unexpected  hand 
of  Providence  were  we  prevented,  and  had  only 
liberty  to  play  with  our  cannon  that  evening 
and  part  of  the  next  morning,  which  did  good 
execution,  as  we  believe,  upon  them.  We  had 
very  strange  and  remarkable  deliverances  from 
theirs,  though  they  played  very  hard  upon  us, 
and  that  with  much  art ;  but  the  Lord  suffered 
them  not  to  do  us  much  hurt;  we  had  not 
•lain  and  wounded  above  five-and-twenty  men.*' 
Cromwell  was  present  in  person  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  even  headed  the  advanced  party, 
and  approached  so  near  to  the  Scottish  lines 
that  one  of  the  enemy  fired  a  carbine  at  him 
with  the  view  of  checking  his  progress.  Crom- 
well, upon  this,  shouted  out  in  sport  to  the 
trooper,  « that  if  he  were  one  of  his  soldiers, 
be  would  cashier  him  for  discharging  his  piece 
at  such  a  distance.**  The  man,  who  had  for- 
merly served  in  England  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Lesley,  instantly  recognised  the  leader 
of  the  Ironsides,  and  spread  the  information 
that  the  officer  at  whom  he  had  aimed  was  no 
other  than  Cromwell  himself,  whom  he  had 
often  seen  in  company  with  Lord  Levea  when 
the  army  was  in  Yorkshire.* 

Again  Cromwell  retreated  to  Musselburgh, 
and  had  nearly  approached  that  place,  when  a 
body  of  Leslie's  cavalry  fell  upon  his  rear,  and 
left  him  only  a  narrow  outlet  of  escape.  **  By 
the  time,**  wrote  Cromwell,  **  we  had  got  the 
Tan-brigade  of  our  horse,  and  our  foot  and  train 
into  their  quarters,  the  enemy  was  marched 
with  that  expedition,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
rear  forlorn  of  our  horse,  and  put  it  in  some 
disorder ;  and,  indeed,  had  like  to  have  engaged 
our  rear-brigade  of  horse  with  their  whole  army, 
had  not  the  Lordi  by  hit  pronidence,  put  s  cloud 
mter  the  moon,  thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  draw  off  those  horse  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  accordingly  was  done  without  any  loss.** 

Leslie,  thus  far,  had  achieved  an  unquestion- 
able success.  Cromwell,  again  defeated  in  his 
great  object  of  the  campaign,  once  more  fell 
back  upon  Dunbar,  which  he  entered  on  the 
1st  of  September. 

Nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  more  dangerous  than  this  position.  Dun- 
bar, a  seaport  town,  lies  in  a  vaJley  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in 
which  there  are  two  narrow  openings,  one  on 
the  nortli,  the  other  on  the  south,  where  the 
road  passes  from  Berwick  to  E^dinburgh.  Of 
these  hills,  as  well  as  of  both  the  passes,  the 
8c<its  were  in  actual  possession  ;  and  the  labour 
of  a  few  hours  would  have  sufficed  to  thniw  up 
aocb  works  as,  with  their  superior  numbers, 
iPight  have  defied  the  utmost  exertions  of  their 
*  Dr.  RuMeU'a  ablt  Uik'^CtmnlL 


enemies.*  Instead  of  this,  however,  Leslie 
yielded,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
ministers  in  his  camp,  who,  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  sectaries  should  escape  from  their 
hands,  are  said  to  have  compelled  the  general 
to  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  which  be 
had  taken  possession,  in  order  to  intercept  their 
retreat  along  the  coast.  Cromwell  himself,  in 
his  after  despatch,  justifies  this  statement.  "  I 
hear,**  he  wrote,  "  that  when  the  enemy  march- 
ed last  up  to  us,  the  ministers  pressed  their 
army  to  interpose  between  us  and  home,  the 
chief  officers  desiring  rather  that  we  should 
have  way  made,  though  it  were  by  a  golden 
bridge  ;  but  the  clergy *s  counsel  prevailed,  to 
their  no  great  comfort,  through  the  goodness 
of  God.** 

While  these  fatal  counsels  were  being  urged 
in  the  Scottish  camp,  Cromwell,  in  deep  anx- 
iety, had  his  men  all  under  arms,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  move  in  Leslie*s  po- 
sition. His  own  feelings  at  the  moment  he  haa 
himself  described  :  **  Their  [the  Scots]  whole 
army  was  in  march  after  us  ;  and,  indeed,  our 
drawing  back  in  this  mannner,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  new  regiments  added  to  them,  did 
much  heighten  their  confidence,  if  not  presump- 
tion and  arrogancy.  The  enemy  that  night  we 
perceived  gathered  towards  tlie  hills,  lat^uring 
to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  us  and 
Berwick  (having  in  his  posture  a  gre&t  advan- 
tage, through  his  better  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try), which  he  efl^ected  by  sending  a  considera- 
ble party  to  the  strait  pass  at  Copperspath, 
where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than  forty  to 
make  their  %cau.  And  truly  this  was  an  exigent 
to  us,  whereby  the  enemy  reproached  us  with 
that  condition  the  Parliament's  army  was  in 
when  it  made  its  hard  conditions  with  the  kftig 
in  Cornwall.  By  some  reports  that  have  come 
to  us,  they  had  disposed  of  us  and  of  their  busi- 
ness, in  sufllcient  revenge  and  wrath  towards 
our  persons,  and  had  swallowed  up  the  poor  in- 
terest of  England,  believing  that  their  anny 
and  their  king  would  have  marched  to  London 
without  any  interruption,  it  being  told  us,  we 
know  not  how  truly,  by  a  prisoner  we  took  the 
night  before  the  fight,  that  their  king  was  very 
suddenly  to  come  among  them,  with  those 
English  they  allowed  to  be  about  him.  But  in 
what  tbey  were  thus  liAed  up,  the  Lord  was 
above  them.  The  enemy  lying  in  the  posture 
before  mentioned^  having  those  advantages,  w« 
lay  very  near  Aim,  being  sensible  of  our  disadvan' 
tages^  hanng  some  weakness  of  flesh,  but  vet  eon* 
eolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  himself  to  our 
poor  weak  faiths  wherein  I  believe  not  a  few  among 
us  shared,  that  because  of  their  numbers,  because 
of  their  advantages,  because  of  their  confidence,  be- 
cause of  our  weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  wk 
WERE  IN  THB  MOUNT,  and  ill  the  mount  the  Lord 
vtould  be  seen,  and  that  he  would  find  out  a  way  of 
deliverance  and  salpotionfor  us ;  and,  indeed,  we 
had  our  consolations  and  our  hopes.** 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  Cromwell  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Here  various  schemes  were  urged, 
which  showed  the  extremity  more  than  aught 
else  could.  The  propriety  of  embarking  the 
foot,  and  striving  to  force  a  passage  for  the 
b<»rse,  was  debated  ;  but  the  wind  ^ing  bois- 
terous, and  the  surf  running  high,_the  project 
*" LivM  of  EnmMBt  ComimadtWi  vol.  i.,  p.  ^tL 
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^  mU  profeaaions ;  and  if  ,  xtre  be  nny  one  that 
m  tkf^  nmny  poor  to  mMke  m  feip  rich,  that  suits  not 
«  commonweaitk.  Since  we  came  into  Scotland, 
it  bath  been  our  desire  and  longing  to  have 
avoided  blood  in  this  business,  by  reason  that 
God  hath  a  people  here  fearing  his  name,  though 
deceived :  and  to  that  end  have  we  ofTered 
much  love  unto  such  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
and  concerning  the  truth  of  our  hearts  therein 
have  we  appealed  unto  the  Lord  The  minis- 
ters of  Scotland  have  hindered  the  passage  of 
these  things  to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we 
intended  them ;  and  now  we  hear  that  not  only 
the  deceived  people,  but  some  of  the  ministers, 
are  also  fallen  in  the  battle.  This  is  the  great 
hand  of  the  I^ord,  and  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  all  those  who,  taking  into  their  hands  the 
instruments  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  to  wit,  med- 
41ing  with  worldly  policies  and  mixtures  of 
earthly  power,  to  set  up  that  which  they  call 
the  kingdom  of  Christ — which  i«  neither  it,  nor 
if  it  were,  would  such  means  tie  found  effectual 
to  that  end— neglect  or  trust  not  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  alone 
powerful  and  able  for  the  setting  up  of  that 
kingdom ;  and  uiicn  trusted  to,  will  be  found 
eflectually  able  for  that  end,  and  will  also  do  it. 
This  is  humbly  offered  for  their  sakes,  who 
have  lately  too  much  turned  aside,  that  they 
might  return  again  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  ac 
cording  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and 
then,  no  doabt,  they  will  discover  and  find  your 
protceiioB  and  encouragement." 

It  was  in  a  different  and  more  pleasing  spirit 
be  wrote,  on  the  same  day  as  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  his  **  lovinge  brother  Richard  Major 
at  Uarsley."  '"Dbkbe  Brothes,— Havinge 
soe  good  an  occasion  as  the  impartinge  soe 
great  a  roercte  as  the  Lordc  hath  voutchsafed 
mHoos  in  Scotland,  f  would  not  omitt  the  im- 
partinge thereof  to  you,  though  I  bo  full  of 
buaiaeaae.  Upon  Wednesd.  wee  fought  the 
Scottish  Annie.  They  were  in  number,  ac- 
cordinge  to  all  computation,  above  twentie 
thouarad,  wee  hardly  eleven  thousand,  hav- 
inge great  sicknesses  upon,  our  Armie.  After 
much  appealinge  to  God,  the  light  lasted  above 
an  hower.  Wee  killed  (as  most  thinkc)  three 
thousand,  tooke  neer  ten  thousand  prisoners, 
all  their  traiae,  ab<iut  thirtie  gunncs,  great  and 
•oiale,  besides  bullett,  match,  and  powder,  very 
coasideraMe  officers,  about  two  hundred  col- 
on ra,  above  ten  thousand  armes.  Lost  not 
thirtie  neo.  This  is  the  Iionlc*s  doinge,  and 
it  i«  marvelous  fa  our  eyes.  Good  S',  give  God 
ail  the  glorie ;  stir  up  all  yours,  and  all  about 
yoo,  to  doe  soe :  pray  for  your  affectionate 

Brother,  O.  Cromwell I  dcsier  my  love 

may  he  presented  to  my  deere  sister  and  to  all 
jfmr  iamilie.  /  pray  tdl  Doll  I  doe  not  forget 
her  nor  her  tittle  hratt.  She  writes  very  cunning- 
tit  oMd  complementally  tome;  I  expect  a  letter 
of  plame  dealinge  from  her.  She  is  too  modest 
to  teU  me  whether  she  breedes  or  not.  I  wish  a 
blessinge  npon  her  and  her  husband.  The 
Lord  make  them  fruitfull  in  all  that's  good 
Tktw  are  ol  leizure  to  write  often,  butt  indeed  they 
mn  iaik  idie  and  worthie  of  blame." 

Nor  abotrid  the  opportunity  be  lost  of  pre- 
■entiog  here,  in  connexion  with  CromwelPs 
greateei  triumph,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  great- 
est crime,  aome  farther  evidence  from  tbeee 


I  private  sources  of  his  gentle  and  affectionate 
relations  with  the  members  of  his  family. 

Shivrtly  after  the  battle,  his  wife  wrote  to 
him  thus.  The  allusions  to  the  great  officers 
of  state  whom  she  fears  he  is  about  to  estrange 
himself  from,  possess  much  interest,  and  the 
entire  wording  of  the  letter  is  in  accordance 
with  the  writer's  modest  and  amiable  history. 
*«My  Dearibt. — I  wonder  you  should  blame 
me  for  writing  noe  oftnir,  when  I  have  sent  thre 
for  one.  I  canenot  but  think  they  are  mia- 
carid.  Truly  if  I  knog  my  one  hart,  1  should 
ase  soune  neglect  myself  ase  to  .  .  .  the  least 
thought  towards  you.  In  doing  of  it,  I  must 
doe  it  to  myself.  But  when  I  do  writ,  my  dear^ 
I  seMome  have  any  saiisfactore  answer,  which 
makse  me  think  my  writ  ting  is  slitcd,  as  well  k 
mae ;  but  yctt  I  cannot  but  think  your  love  covtrst 
my  weaknisis  and  infirmeles.  I  should  rejoyse 
to  hear  your  desire  in  seeing  mee,  but  I  desire 
to  submit  to  the  providens  of  God,  howpins  the 
Lord,  houe  hath  separated  us,  and  hath  oftune 
brought  us  together  agane,  will  in  heis  good 
time  bring  us  aganc,  to  the  praise  of  his  name. 
Truly  my  lif  is  but  half  a  lif  in  your  abseince — 
did  not  the  Lord  make  it  up  in  heimself,  which 
I  must  acknoleg  to  the  prase  of  heis  grace.  / 
would  you  would  think  to  writ  sometimes  to  your 
deare  frend  me  hard  Chef  Justes,  of  horn  I  have 
oftune  put  you  in  mind :  and  truly,  my  deare,  if 
you  would  think  of  what  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
sume,  it  might  be  of  ase  much  purpose  ase  others, 
writting  sumetimes  a  letter  to  the  President,  and 
sumetimes  to  the  Speiker.  Indeid,  my  deare,  yon 
cannot  think  the  rong  you  doe  yourself  in  the 
whant  of  a  letter,  though  it  wer  but  seldome. 
I  pray  think  of,  and  soe  rest  yours  in  all  faith- 
fulnisc.  Elisabeth  Cromwell." 

The  same  tender  and  gentle  tone  pervades 
Cromweirs  letters  to  her.  "  My  Drbrest,— I 
could  not  satisfie  myselfe  to  omitt  this  poast, 
although  I  have  not  much  to  write,  yett  indeed^ 
I  love  to  write  to  my  deere,  who  is  very  much  in 
my  htirte.  It  joys  me  to  heare  thy  soule  pros- 
pereth  :  the  Lorde  increase  his  favours  to  thee 
more  and  more.  The  great  good  thy  soule  can 
wish  is  that  the  I^rde  lift  upon  thee  the  light 
of  his  Countenance,  which  is  better  than  life. 
The  Lordc  blesse  all  thy  good  councell  and 
exampki  to  those  about  tbee„  and  heare  all  thy 
prayers,  and  accept  thee  alwayes.  I  am  glad 
to  heare  thy  Sonn  and  Daughter  ar  with  thee. 
/  hope  thou  wilt  have  some  gobd  oportunitie  of 
good  advise  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  my 
motlier,  my  love  to  all  the  Familie.  Still  pray 
for  thine,  O.  Cromwell.*' 

Other  letters  belong  also  to  this  date,  which, 
while  they  let  in  light  upon  the  kindest  and 
most  private  corner  of  CromwelPs  heart,  bring 
out  into  still  more  distinct  shape  the  suggestion 
I  have  ventured  concerning  his  son.  The  first 
is  to  Richard  himself. 

"  Dick  Cromwell,— I  take  your  letters  kind- 
lie.  /  like  expressions  when  they  come  plainlie 
from  the  harte,  and  are  not  strayned  nor  affected. 
I  am  perswaded  it*s  the  Lorde's  mercie  to 
place  you  where  you  ar ;  I  wish  you  mav  owne 
it  and  be  thankefull,  fulfillinge  all  liiHil  to 
the  Gkirie  of  God.  Seeke  tbeT  ' 
face  continually  -,  Ictt  this  be  i 
your  life  and  strength.  And  I 
subservient  and  in  order  to  thit. ' 
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Iliid^  nor  behold  the  face  of  God  butt  in  Christ, 
theifore  labour  to  koowe  God  in  Christ,  w^ 
the  Scriptore  makes  to  be  the  sum  of  all,  even 
life  externall.  Because  the  Irue  knmrledge  is  not 
bieraU  or  speeuUUwe^  butt  inward^  Iranaforminge 
tki  minde  to  t/,  its  uniting;e  to,  and  participa- 
linge  of  the  Divine  nature  (2  Pet.,  i ,  4).  It*s 
audi  a  knowledge  as  Paul  speakes  of  (Philip.* 
iji..  8,  9,  10).  How  little  of  this  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  there  amongst  us !  My  weake  prayers 
■ball  be  for  you.  Ttie  heede  of  an  unacthe  vaine 
9fmt.  Recreate  yourself  u^  S^  Waiter  Raugh- 
Uye's  Historie ;  iVa  a  bodie  of  hutorie,  and  vnll 
Mad  much  more  to  your  underetandinge  than  frag' 
menu  of  etorie.  Intend  to  understand  the  es- 
tate I  have  setled :  it's  your  concernment  to 
kauwe  it  all,  and  ho^  it  stands.    I  have  hereto- 

fre  suffered  much  by  loo  much  trustinpe  others. 
know  my  Brother  Major  will  be  helpfull  to 
you  in  all  this.  You  will  thinke  {perhaps)  J  need 
not  advise  you  to  love  your  Wife.  The  Lorde 
teach  you  how  to  doe  it,  or  else  it  will  be  done 
illfavuurediy.  Tho»gh  Marriage  be  noe  institu- 
ted Sacrament t  yett  tehere  the  undefUed  bed  island 
love^  this  Union  aptly  resembles  Christ  and  his 
Church.  If  you  can  truely  love  yuur  Wife, 
what  doeth  Christ  beare  to  his  Church  and  ev- 
ery poore  soule  therein,  whoe  gave  himselfe  for 
it  and  to  it.  Comend  me  to  your  Wife :  tell 
her  I  entyrely  love  her,  and  rejoyce  in  the  good- 
nesse  of  the  Lorde  to  her.  I  wish  her  every 
way  fruitfuU.  I  thanke  her  for  her  lovinge  let- 
ter. I  have  presented  my  love  to  my  Sister 
and  Cozen  Ann,  etc.,  in  my  letter  .to  my  Broth- 
er Major.  I  would  not  have  him  alter  his  af- 
ftires  because  of  my  debt.  My  purse  is  as  his; 
my  present  thoughts  are  butt  to  lodge  such  a  sum 
for  my  two  little  gyries :  it^s  in  his  hand  as  well 
as  anywhere.  I  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  ac- 
comodate him  to  his  minde.  I  would  not  have 
bim  Bollicitous.  Dick,  the  Lorde  blesso  you 
every  way.    I  rest,  your  loving  Father, 

*•  O.  CaOMWBLL." 

To  Mr.  Major  he  again  writes  in  the  old 
mingled  strain.  **  Deere  Bbothbr, — The  ex- 
ceedingte  croude  of  businesse  1  had  at  I^ndon 
18  the  best  excuse  I  can  make  for  my  silence 
thin  way.  Indee<l,  Sir,  my  harte  heareth  me 
witnesse,  I  want  noe  affection  to  you  or  yours ; 
you  are  all  oAen  in  my  poore  prayers.  I  should 
he  glad  to  hears  how  the  little  bratt  doth.  J  could 
chide  both  father  and  mother  for  theire  neglects  of 
me:  I  knowe  my  sonn  is  idle,  butt  I  had  better 
thoughts  of  Doll ;  I  doubt  now  her  husband  hath 
apoyled  her ;  I  pray  tell  her  soe  from  me.  If  I 
had  as  good  leisure  as  they,  I  should  write  some- 
times. If  my  daughter  he  breedinge,  I  will  ex- 
cuse her,  butt  not  for  her  nurserie ;  the  Lorde 
blesse  them.  /  ho^e  you  give  my  Sonn  good 
oounc^U ;  I  believe  he  needes  it.  He  is  in  the 
dang^ous  time  of  his  age,  and  it's  a  very  vaine 
worlde.  O  how  guod  it  is  to  close  with  Christ 
betimes  ;  there  is  nothinge  else  worth  the  look- 
ing aAer.  I  beseech  you  call  upon  him.  I  hope 
you  will  discharge  my  dutie  and  your  owne 
kive :  you  see  how  I  am  employed.  I  neede 
pittye.  /  knowe  what  Ifeele.  Great  place  and 
businesse  in  the  worlde  is  not  worth  the  look- 
inge  aAer :  I  should  have  no  comfort  in  mine 
butt  that  my  hope  is  in  the  Lorde's  presence. 
I  have  not  sought  these  thinges ;  truely  I  have 
huns  ealled  to  them  by  the  Lorde,  and  tberfore 


am  not  without  some  good  assaranoe  that  be 
will  inable  his  poore  worme  and  weake  servant 
to  doe  bis  will  and  to  fulfill  my  generation.  In 
this  I  begg  your  prayers :  desiringe  to  be  lov- 
inglie  remembred  to  my  deere  Sister,  to  our 
Sonn  and  Daughter,  my  Coxen  Ann,  and  the 
good  familie.    I  rest  your  aflectionate  broiher, 

'*  O.  CftOHWSLL." 

The  last  I  shall  quote,  howerer,  is  the  nxwt 
atrikipg  and  earnest  of  all.     '*  Dbbbb  Bbotbbb, 
— I  was  glad  to  receave  a  letter  from  yon,  for 
indeed  anythinge  that  comes  from  you  is  very 
Wellcome  to  me.    I  believe  your  expectatkm  of 
my  sonn*8  cominge  is  deferred.     I  wish  be  may 
see  a  happie  deliverie  of  his  wife  first,  for  whom 
I  frequently  pray.  ...  I  heare  my  sonn  hathex- 
ceeded  his  allowance,  and  is  in  debt ;  troely  I 
cannot  comend  him  therein,  wisdom  reqai- 
ringe  his  livinge  within  compaase,  and  calliofs 
for  it  at  his  handes.     And  in  my  judgement,  die 
reputation  arisinge  from  thence  wmld  hmoe  ket 
mare  real  honour  than  wheU  is  attained  the  other 
vHiy.    I  believe  vaine  men  will  speake  well  of 
him  that  does  ill.     /  desier  to  be  understood  thai 
I  grudge  him  not  laudable  recreations,  nor  am  hso' 
ourable  carriage  of  himselfe  in  them,  nor  is  esa 
matter  of  charge  like  to  fall  to  my  share  a  stia 
with  me.    Truely  I  can  finde  in  my  barte  to  al- 
low him  not  only  a  sufficiency,  butt  more  for  hit 
good :  butt  if  pleasure  and  self-satisfactk>n  be 
made  the  businesse  of  a  man^s  life,  soe  moHi 
cost  layed  out  upon  H,  soe  much  time  spent  ii 
it,  as  rather  answers  appetite  than  the  will  of 
God,  or  is  comely  before  his  Sainu,  /  strupU 
to  feed  this  humour,  and  God  forbid  that  bit  be- 
ings my  sonn  should  be  his  allowance  to  firs 
not  pleasinglie  to  our  heavenlie  Father,  «k 
hath  raised  me  out  of  the  duet  to  tehat  I  am    I 
desier  your  faith fulnesse  (he  being  alsoe  yoor 
concernment  as  well  as  mine)  to  ^Tiseliiato 
approve  himselfe  to  the  I/orde  in  his  coone  of 
life,  and  to  search  his  statutes  for  a  rule  toeci- 
science,  and  to  seeke  grace  from  Christ  to  et- 
able  him  to  walke  therein.    This  kath  life  ii 
it,  and  will  come  to  somewhat.    WBat  is  t 
poore  creature  without  thisT    This  wiO  loC 
abridge  of  lawful!  pleasures,  bat  tea^  rack  n 
use  of  them  as  will  have  the  peace  of  a  fnri 
conscience  goinge  alonge  with  it.    S*,  I  vriie 
what  is  in  my  harte ;  1  pray  yoa  comanteate 
my  mind  herein  to  my  sonn,  and  be  bit  Re- 
membrancer in  thcae  thinges.     Trudy  J  If^ 
him ;  he  is  deere  tome;  soe  is  his  Wt/ie;  anifif 
their  sokes  doe  I  thus  write,     TTiey  slmll  net  wm/ 
comfort  nor  incouragement  from  me,  so  far  at  1 
may  afford  it;  butt  indeed  I  cannot  tkwb  I  '« 
weu  to  feeds  a  voluptuous  humour  in  ay  »OKn,  if 
he  should  make  pleasures  the  businesse  of  hia  lift 
in  a  time  when  aone  precious  saincts  art  hUtd- 
inge  and  breathings  out  their  last  for  tike  gwad  sad 
safetie  of  the  rest.    Memorable  is  the  speech  o< 
Urijah  to  David,  2  Chron.,  xi.,  11.  .  . .  S'.Il*- 
seech  you  believe  I  heare  say  not  this  ts  mm 
my  purse,  for  I  shall  willinglie  doe  what  it  con- 
venient to  satisfie  his  occasions  as  1  have  op- 
ortunitie ;  butt  as  I  pray  he  may  not  walke  it 
a  course  not  pleasinge  to  the  L«»rde,  so  thiote 
it  lyeth  upon  me  to  give  him  (in  love)  the  best 
Councell  I  may,  and  knowe  not  how  better  to 
conveigh  it  to  him  than  by  soe  good  a  haad  u 
yours.  .  .  .  S\  I  pray  you  acquaint  him  vitk 
these  thoughts  of  oiine,  and  remember  uqr  ^^ 
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to  my  daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  shall  be  in- 
duced to  doe  any  reasonable  thinge.  I  pray 
lor  her  happie  deliverance  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly. .  I  am  sorry  to  heare  my  baylie  in 
Hantshire  should  doe  to  ray  sonn  as  is  intima- 
ted by  your  letter.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  al- 
lowe  any  such  thinge.  If  there  be  any  suspi- 
tion  of  his  abuse  of  the  woode,  I  desier  it  may 
be  looked  after  and  inquired  into,  that  soe  if 
ihinges  appear  true  he  may  be  removed,  al- 
though indeed  I  must  needs  say  he  had  the  re- 
port of  a  godlie  man  by  diverse  that  knewe 
him  when  I  placed  him  there.  .  .  .Sir,  I  desier 
my  hartie  afTection  may  be  presented  to  my 
Sister,  my  Cozen  Ann  and  her  husband,*  though 
vnknowne.  ...  I  praise  the  Lorde  I  have  ob- 
teyned  much  mercie  in  respect  uf  my  health  ; 
the  I/)rde  give  me  a  truely  thankfull  harte.  I 
desier  your  prayers,  and  rest  your  very  affec- 
tionate brother  and  servant,  O.  Cromwbll.** 
Afler  the  victory  of  Dunbar  Cromwell  occu- 
pied Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  (in  which  latter 
cfty  the  castle  soon  submitted),  and  spent  the 
winter  in  polemical  discussions,  in  correspond- 
ence with  various  ministers,  in  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  the  army,  in  reducing,  certain  small 
ft^rtresses  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  and  in  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  to  his  cause  the  more  vio- 
lent members  of  the  Scottish  assembly.  Mean- 
while the  Parliament  poured  honours  and  fa- 
Tours  on  him,  and  I  observe  a  letter,  with  one 
or  two  interesting  touches  in  it,  wherein  he  re- 
plies to  their  application  that  he  would  suffer 
ao  artist  to  take  a  sketch  of  his  head  lor  a  med- 
al in  honour  of  his  last  victory.  The  modest 
request  the  general  sends  back  was  not,  it 
would  seem,  granted,  since  the  Dunbar  medal 
by  the  artist  in  questi(»n  presents  a  very  fine 
lare  of  Cromwell.  ''Gentl., — It  was  not  a 
little  wonder  to  me  to  see  that  you  should  send 
Mr.  Symonds  so  great  a  journie  about  a  busi- 
aesse  importinge  so  little,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
ne ;  wheras,  if  my  poore  opinion  may  not  be 
rejected  by  you,  I  have  to  offer  to  that  w<^  I 
thinke  the  most  noble  end — to  witt,  the  com- 
memoracon  of  that  great  mercie  at  Dunbar, 
and  the  gratuitie  to  the  Armie — that  it  might 
better  be  expressed  upon  the  meddall  by  engra- 
Tinge,  as  on  the  one  side  the  Parliam*  (w^i*  I 
heare  was  intended  and  will  do  singularly  well), 
aoe  on  the  other  side  an  Armie,  w^  this  inscrip- 
tion over  the  head  of  it,  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts,* 
vf*"  was  or  %oord  that  day.-  Wherfore,  if  I  may 
begg  it  as  a  favour  from  you,  I  most  earnestly 
beseech  you,  if  1  may  doe  it  w^ut  offence,  that 
it  may  be  soe  ;  and  if  you  thinke  not  fitt  to  have 
It  as  I  offer,  you  ma'y  alter  it  as  you  see  cause ; 
only  I  doe  thinke  I  may  truely  say  U  tnUbcvery 
thankfully  acknowledged  hy  nu  if  you  wUl  spare 

the  hamnge  my  effigies  in  it The  gentleman^s 

paynes  and  trouble  hither  have  been  very  great ; 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  second  suite  unto  you, 
that  you  will  please  to  eonft-rr  upon  him  that 
imploym*  in  yo^  service  w'l*  Nicholas  Briott  had 
before  him.  Indeed^  the  man  is  ingenious,  and 
woithie  of  inrovragem*.  I  may  not  presume 
much,  butt  if  at  my  request  and  for  my  sake 
he  may  obteyn  this  favour,  I  shall  put  it  upon 
the  accompt  of  my  otdigacons,  w«i>  are  not  a 

,  *  John  Duhch,  Esq.,  of  Pater,  iu  Berkshira  ;  when  the 
•rieiniil  of  this  letter  wm  (uand  and  tnuucnbed  by  Hurmoe 
Walpola. 

Qqq 


few,  and  I  hope  shall  be  found  readie  grateAiJly 
to  acknowledge,  and  to  approve  myselfe,  Gentl., 
Yo'.most  reaB  serv*t,  O.  CaoMwiLL." 

With  the  advance  of  winter  an  attack  of  ague 
seized  Cromwell,  but  after  severe  suffering  he 
rallied,  and  in  time  for  that  ill-judged  move- 
ment of  the  young  king  of  Scots  which  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  Presbyterian  army,  restored  to  a  nu- 
merous and  most  eflfbctive  force,  now  held  a 
strong  position  near  Stirling.  Charles  II.  com- 
manded it  in  person.  Taught  by  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  Dunbar,  however,  they  kept  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  could  not  be  drawn  from 
their  well-selected  ground.  As  a  last  effort 
with  this  view,  Cromwell,  with  singular  daring, 
transported  his  army  into  Fife,  and  proceed^ 
towards  Perth,  which  he  captured  atWr  a  tiegi 
of  two  days.  The  stratagem  succeeded  in  one 
sense,  but,  besides  moving  the  Scots  from  their 
stronghold,  it  had  also  induced  Charles  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  marching  iota  England.  It  is  said 
that  in  this  he  yield^  to  the  advice  of  his  Eng-  - 
lish  followers,  who  overruled  the  more  prudent 
Argyle,  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  counted  upon  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  English  nation  as  unquestionably  in  hia 
favour.  On  the  31st  of  July  he  broke  up  bis 
camp  near  the  Torwood,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  reached  Carlisle. 

Cromwell  was  engaged  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  new  citadel  by  means  of  which  he  de- 
signed to  hold  Perth  in  subjection,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  movement  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  king.  His  spirit  rose  to  . 
that  crisis  with  a  renewal  of  the  excitemeal 
which  men  noted  in  him  at  Dunbar.  He  wrote 
at  once  to  London  to  give  all  necessary  courage 
and  confidence  to  the  council  and  citiiens. 
Alter  informing  them  of  the  meditated  invasioa 
hanging  over  them,  he  observed  that  it  **  was 
not  out  of  choice  on  our  part  ;'*  and  did  not  eon- 
eeal  his  fear  that  it  would  trouble  some  men's 
thoughts,  and  occasion  some  inconvenience. 
But,  he  adds,  **  this  is  our  comfort,  that  in  l&im- 
plicitie  of  harte  as  to  God,  wee  have  done  to 
the  best  of  our  judgements,  knowing  that,  if 
some  issue  were  not  putt  to  this  businease,  it 
would  occasion  another  winter's  war,  to  the 
ruin  of  your  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scotts  are 
too  hard  in  respect  of  enduring  the  winter  dif- 
ficulties of  this  count rie,  and  have  been  under 
the  endless  expense  of  the  treasurie  of  England 
in  prosecuting  this  war.  It  may  be  supposed 
wee  might  have  kept  the  enimy  from  this  by 
interposinge  between  him  and  England,  which 
truely  I  believe  wee  might ;  but  how  to  remova 
him  out  of  this  place  without  doinge  what  we  have 
done,  unlesse  wee  had  a  comanding  armie  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  of  Forth,  is  not  clear  to 
us,  or  how  to  answer  the  inconveniences  afore 
mentioned,  wee  understand  not."  He  then  en- 
treats that  the  council  of  state  would  collect 
what  forces  they  could  without  loss  of  time,  to 
give  the  enemy  some  check  until  he  should  be 
able  to  overtake  them.  Meantime,  he  sent 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who,  upon 
joining  with  Harrison,  whose  forces  were  at 
Neweai>tle,  was  ordered  to  advance  through  the 
western  parts  of  Northumberland,  to  intercept 
the  Si*4)ts  in  their  progress  through  Lancashire, 
to.  watch  their  motions,  atraiten  their  quarters. 
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impede  their  progress  in  every  way,  but  not  to 
risk  a  battle. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  with  but  sorry  success, 
had  pushed  on  by  Kendal  and  Preston  to  War- 
rington, where,  at  the  bridge,  he  recelTed  a 
momentary  check  from  Lambert  and  Harrison. 
He  still  forced  his  way,  summoned  Shrewsbury 
in  passing,  but  without  effect,  and  at  last  made 
for  Worcester,  where  he  was  proclaimed,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Prance,  and  Ireland. 

London,  anticipating  his  entry  almost  every 
hour,  gave  way  to  fearful  alarms.  Even  Brad- 
shaw  himself,  it  is  said,  lion-hearted  as  he  was, 
oould  not,  among  his  private  friends,  conceal 
his  fears.  Some  raged  against  Cromwell,  and 
ottered  deep  suspicitms  of  his  fidelity.  No  one 
•ould  understand  his  intentions,  nor  where  he 
was,  nor  why  he  had  allowed  an  enemy  to  en- 
ter the  land,  when  there  were  no  troops  to  op- 
pose them.  Both  the  city  and  the  country, 
says  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (by  the  angry  Presbyters 
wavering  in  their  constancy  to  them  and  the 
liberties  they  had  purchased),  were  all  amazed, 
and  doubtful  of  their  own  and  the  Common- 
wealth's safety.  Some  could  not  hide  very  pale 
and  unmanly  fears,  and  were  in  such  distrac- 
tion of  spirit  as  much  disturbed  their  counsels. 

Yet  truly  there  was  little  need  The  genius 
of  Cromwell  had  already  saved  them.  He  had 
collected  a  tremendous  force — ^nearly  30,000 
men — and  on  the  38th  of  August  had  them  all 
in  position  within  two  miles  of  Worcester. 
The  Presbyterian  force  was  greatly  inferior, 
but  the  almost  impregnable  site  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  was  an  ample  set-off  against  that 
circumstance. 

Built  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  it 
defied  immediate  assault,  and  Charles's  officers 
had  of  course  done  their  best  to  increase  its*  aU 
ready  splendid  resources  of  resistance  and  de- 
fence. Cromwell  found  the  bridges  broken 
above  and  below ;  every  boat  removed ;  not 
even  a  punt  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  extensive 
line  bf  fires  above,  saw  how  strongly  the  heights 
of  the  place  were  occupied.  But  not  for  a  mo- 
ment did  be  hesitate.  Inspired  by  the  genius 
which  had  served  him  so  often,  and  never  failed 
him  yet,  he  took  the  sudden  and  daring  resolve 
of  throwing  his  army  astride  upon  two  rivers — 
of  forcing  at  their  higher  transits  a  passage 
across  both  the  Severn  and  the  Team— and  of 
coming  down  at  once  upon  the  enemy  from  the 
eastern  and  western  heights  overlooking  Wor- 
cester ! 

The  preparations  for  this  daring  exploit  were 
completed  on  the  8d  of  September ;  for  Crom- 
well had,  moreover,  determined  to  fight  this 
decisive  battle  for  the  possession  of  three  dis- 
puted kingdoms  on  what  he  called  his  portd- 
NATE  DAY— bis  dsy  of  Dunbar.  Skirmishes 
meanwhile  took  place  between  the  outposts  oo 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  before  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  a  desperate  struggle  had  passed  at 
the  half-broken  Upton  Bridge,  between  Lambert 
and  its  gallant  defender  Massey.  Lambert  car- 
ried it  at  last,  repaired  the  broken  arch,  and 
conducted  across  10,000  men,  who  took  their 
ground  along  the  course  of  the  Team. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  3d.  The 
Presbyterians  had  the  day  before,  in  alarm  at 
lAmbert's  moremeot,  destroyed  every  bridge 


upon  that  river.  7et  Cromwell — ^not  earing  to 
husband  life  at  any  time,  and  still  less  now, 
when  his  superior  numbers  gave  him  so  many 
lives  to  play  with — sent  out  an  order  to  Fleet- 
wood to  force,  at  any  loss,  his  detached  corps 
across  the  Team.  Cromwell,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severn 
at  Bunshill,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  riv- 
ers, and  restored  the  conmianicatioD  that  had 
been  partially  cut  off.  A  hot  fire  near  Puwirk 
— so  sudden  were  these  movements — was  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles,  who,  from  one  of  the  towers  of  tbs 
Cathedra],  was  examining  the  positions  of  tbs 
enemy ;  when,  finding  that  an  attack  was  begna 
in  that  quarter,  be  instantly  despatched  a  re- 
onfurcement  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  spot,  and 
gave  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  fonnation  of  the  brtf ge. 
But  a  similar  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
detachment  under  Fleetwood,  who  again  out- 
numbered his  opponents,  and  presMd  them 
with  great  vivacity  towards  Worcester.  **  Ths 
Scots,  in  the  hope  that,  by  occupying  so  largt 
a  force,  they  might  afford  to  their  countrymea 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  an  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  regiments  under  CromweO, 
maintained  the  most  obstinate  resistance.** 
They  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  which  pre- 
sented the  slightest  advantage  ;  fought  from 
hedge  to  hedge ;  and  frequently  charged  witk 
the  pike,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

For  an  instant  this  rolled  the  tide  of  battis 
back  towards  the  Team ;  but  fresh  battalioa 
after  battalion  arrived  to  the  support  of  Flffi- 
wood,  who  then  bore  the  Scota  by  fair  force  of 
numbers  even  across  the  bridge. 

Cromwell  was  meanwhile  deciding  the  battle 
under  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  here,  or  oi 
both  sides  of  the  river,  from  two  o'clock  m  Ibe 
morning  till  nightfall,  had  this  terrible  eootoi 
raged  with  unceasing  fury.  The  main  body  d 
the  enemy *s  infantry  had  advanced  ontoftbeeity 
against  the  renowned  chief  of  the  Ironsides,  »i 
the  conflict  upon  one  spot  in  this  quarter^  Crom- 
well  wrote  in  his- despatch,  lasted  three  bourt. 
It  was  closed  by  the  veteran  regiment  whick 
had  so  often  closed  the  battles  of  the  Parlianesl; 
and  which  now,  for  the  last  time,  advanced  at 
the  word  of  Cromwell.  The  victory  was  posh 
plete — gloriously  complete,  as  the  lord-ge^enl 
exultingly  wrote,  and  **  gained  after  as  stiff  a 
contest  fur  many  honrsr-iododing  both  sides 
of  the  river** — as  he  had  ev^r  seen.  The  fort 
having  been  summoned,  and  Colonel  Brom- 
mond  still  refusing  to  surrender  it,  H  was  car- 
ried, in  all  the  wild  triiunph  of  the  vicuitt,  by 
a  furious  storm,  wherein  fiAeen  hundred  men 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Charles,  flying  through 
the  streets  in  piteous  despair,  in  vain  attempted 
to  rally  his  troops,  and  finding  thi^  wouU  ao 
longer  move,  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  with  i 
burst  of  passionate  tears.  ••  Then  shoot  na 
dead,  rather  than  let  me  live  to  ai*e  the  sadc«is- 
sequences  of  this  day  !**  A  crown  had  vaoiab- 
ed  from  his  grasp. 

On  another  man  who  atill  stood  apoa  that 
field  a  crown  was  now  descending.  He  sUKid 
there,  some  time  after  the  day  was  won.' is  a 
stale  of  uncontrollable  emotion ;  then  cailiof 
Fleetwood  and  I^mbert  to  bis  side,  be  toM 
them,  with  a  fit  of  boisterous  laughter,  that  be 
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'Wrnld  knight  them,  as  heroes  of  old  were  knight- ; 
ed  (he  did  not  say  by  king8)»  on  the  field  where 
they  had  achieved  their  glory.  The  excitement 
Mbdued,  he  retired  to  hia  tent,  and  there,  at 
*•  10  o*elock  at  night/'  "  weary  and  scarce  able 
to  write,"  he  yet  wrote  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  these  memorable  words :  **  The  dimen- 
tiatu  of  this  nuarcy  are  above  my  ihoughU.  It  m, 
far  aught  I  know,  a  crowning  mercy." 
A  cRowNiNo  vBtcT  Indeed ! 


After  the  defeat  of  Worcester,  it  is  remark- 
ed by  Lord  Clarendon,  all  the  %-oyal  and  loyal 
Cirty  lay  grovelling  and  prostrate,  nnder  deso- 
te  apprehensions.*  A  glance  at  the  position 
of  the  Republican  leaders  will  show  that  never 
were  such  apprehensions  so  justly  grounded  or 
io  little  overcharged. 

Resistance  to  the  great  design  of  a  republic 
was  now  at  an  end  in  England,  Ireland,  and  i 
Scotland.  In  England,  the  avowed  hostility  of 
the  Levellers  had  become  as  harmless  as  the 
secret  machinations  of  the  Loyalists.  In  Ire- 
land, submission  and  solitude  had  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  awful  and  unsparing  hand,  for  tur- 
bulence and  rebellion.  In  Scotland,  the  sturdi- 
est Presbyterian  had  at  last  surrendered  to  the 
Victorious  soldiers  of  Independency  even  the 


republic  she  shall  find  herself  greater  than  under 
any  of  her  kings.  Wealthy  and  secure,  re- 
spected and  honoured,  she  will  recognise  the 
value  and  the  potency  of  the  government  we 
have  formed ;  and,  by  her  gratitude  virell  repaid, 
we  may  then  with  safely  deliver  back  into  the 
bands  of  the  people  the  authority  we  have  wield- 
ed throughout  for  their  benefit  alone. 

The  reasoning,  up  to  a  certain  point,  must 
possibly  be  conceded  as  just,  and  worthy  of  the 
men.*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  at  the 
day  when  the  axe  descended  on  the  neck  of 
Charles  I.,  a  majority  of  the  people  were  still 
strongly  attached  to  the  forms  of  monarchical 
government.  But  on  the  other  side  were  a 
most  formidable,  minority,  comprising  within 
itself  the  greatest  amount  of  energy,  genius, 
and  moral  force  that  had  yet  been  exhibited 
upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs  in  England.  To 
elevate  the  whole  nation  to  that  standard  was 
a  design  at  once  grand  and  simple,  worthy  of 
the  age,  and  of  tlie  deeds  already  done  in  H ; 
for,  be  it  kept  in  mind.  Republicanism  was  of 
recent  growth  even  in  the  breasts  of  these 
founders  of  the  new  republic.  The  most  in- 
fluential of  them  had  not  played  the  loAy  part 
they  did  from  any  preconceived  notion  of  the 
abstract  excellence  of  that  form  of  civil  society. 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  this  work  that 


sectarian  loveliness  and  supremacy  of  his  dar-  ^  ^jjat  such  men  as  Vawk  sought  was  popular 


ling  kirk.  Scarcely  a  spot  of  British  groun<) 
remained  on  which,  in  right  of  a  triumphant 
conquest,  the  banner  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth did  not  stand  firmly  planted. 

Nor  bad  its  champions  won  less  consideration 
for  it  in  disUnt  lands.  Through  every  country 
in  Europe  they  had  proclaimed  their  purpose, 
and  vanquished  enemies  on  all  sides  bore  tes- 
timony  to  their  power.  The  proud  Don  John 
of  Portugal  lay  like  the  humblest  vassal  at  tbo 
feet  of  Blake ;  the  haughty  insolence  of  Spain 
had  crawled   into   subservient   alliance ;   the 


and  good  government,  embracing  extensive  rep- 
resentation, security  for  person  and  property, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
entire  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  Ihese  under  a  mon- 
archy that  they  became  Republicans ;  but  un- 
der a  monarchy  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  these.  From  the  head  of  no  Jupiter 
sprang  the  armed  republic  of  England,  but  even 
from  the  weak  and  faithless  head  of  her  own 
Charies  Stuart.  Practical  and  roost  protracted 
experience  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  bring- 


Dutch  had  surrendered  their  cherished  title  of  i  jQg  that  monarch  to  terms  of  good  faith,  destroy- 
so  vereigns  of  the  sea ;  and,  held  down  by  the  g^^  \^  ^hg  breasts  of  a  formidable  minority  of 
Tigour  and  genius  of  our  Republican  statesmen,  i  ^^le  nation,  all  farther  faith  in  monarchy  iuelf. 
the  remaining  potentates  of  Europe  "  stood  still .  ^  ^niy  remained,  by  means  as  powerftil,  to  wean 
with  aweful  eye."  the  rest  from  that  old  allegiance  and  long-de- 

But  at  the  very  root  of  such  vast  strength  I  3(.^nded  love,  by  exhibiting  to  them  io  enlarged 
there  lurked  a  morUl  weakness.    The  govern^ 
ment  under  which  these  results  had  been  achiev- 
ed, and  by  which  alone  the  frame  of  things  was 


now  kept  together,  was  avowedly  a  provisional 


prosperity,  safety,  and  honour,  the  superior 
forces  that  were  inherent  in  the  Republican 
form.  Hence  it  came  to  be  urged,  as  no  less  a 
mauer  of  necessity  than  duty,  to  hold  fast  by 


government.     It  rested  on  no  direct  authority  ,  |j,e  act  which  Englishmen  who  have  read  the 


from  the  people.  The  men  who  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs  had,  by  sublime  talents  and  un^ 
conquerable  energy,  placed  themselves  there ; 
but  in  continuing  to  bold  to  ofl^ce  by  no  oth^r 
boil  1,  they  st>emed  to  confess  that  the  people 
were  against  them.  Daring  and  resolute  in  sill 
things  else,  they  fell  short  of  their  own  high 
souls  in  this.  It  was  because  in  other  things 
they  held  their  personal  safety  to  be  riskt^d 
alone,  while  in  this  they  saw  some  peril  to  that 
grand  design  by  which,  as  they  fondly  hoped« 
they  were  destined  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
unborn  generations  of  their  countrymen.  We 
alone,  they  reasoned,  to  whom  this  glorious  re- 
public owes  its  birth,  are  fit  to  watch  over  its 
tender  years.  Our  duty  cannot  be  done  till  we^ 
have  taught  England  the  practical  blessings  of 
the  new  system  we  have  wrought.    Under  a 


'  Hittorjf^ToL  vi,  |k  M7, 


history  of  their  country  aright  know  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  all  the  freedom  that  now  exists 
in  it,  and  which  declared  the  Pariiament  that 
assembled  in  1640  indissoluble  save  by  its  own 
consent.  By  such  a  course  only,  in  the  midst 
of  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the  minds  of  men 
after  the  memorable  action  of  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary, was  it  felt  that  even  the  common  frame 
of  society  could  be  heki  together.  Only  so 
could  the  chance,  however  distant,  of  another 
trial  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  be  averted  from 
the  Umd  which  they  had  cursed  so  heavily.  By 
this  alone  could  that  calm  be  cast  upon  the 
troubled  waters  out  of  which  order  and  happi- 
ness must  ever  rise.    But  it  was  a  course  which 

•  1  hare  «Iready  treated  this  euhject  in  the  "Lifo  of 
Vine.'*  with  leac  contideration,  probably,  for  the  part  tiMt 
stateMaan  look  in  it,  than  1  hare  felt  it  only  doe  to  thi 
gMaiml  tad/  of  R#pablioaiia  to  oooeadt  in  this  plMa. 
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hi  any  case  carried  along  with  it  one  most  per- 
emptory condition.  Justified  by  necessity  alone, 
the  limita  of  necessity  sternly  bound  it  in.  The 
day  that  saw  it  no  longer  essential  to  safety, 
saw  it  the  most  fatal  instrament  of  danger. 

That  day  bad  now,  at  least,  arrived.  The 
first  act  of  the  statesmen  of  Westminster,  after 
the  Worcester  victory,  should  have  been  the 
l»ssing  of  their  bill  for  an  amended  representa- 
tion, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in 
which  they  sat.  In  the  restless  anxiety  of  the 
thoughtful  Vane,  which  followed  close  upon 
that  event,  might  be  detected  the  fear  that 
there  had  already  been  a  delay  too  long.  No 
merely  administrative  glory,  however  great  and 
brilliant,  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  lasting 
beneficial  impression  on  the  minds  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  people.  The  government  of  the  new 
form  had  now  brought  to  a  successful  issue  its 
struggle  fcv  existence :  scattered  or  prostrate 
enemies  on  all  sides  bore  witness  to  the  solid 
foundations  it  had  laid.  The  next,  the  great- 
est, and  most  serviceable  stone  of  the  super- 
structure, shouhi  have  been  a  fearless  appeal 
to  the  people.  More  was  to  be  gained,  as 
events  will  show  hereailer,  by  trusting  than  by 
distrusting  them.  They  had  now,  moreover, 
the  indisputable  right  to  demand — what  such  a 
course  was  only  the  first  step  to — new  political 
institutions,  such  as  Vane's  later  experience 
inculcated,  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  old,  and  in  which  should  he  kept,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  the  spirit  of  those  fundamental 
laws  and  usages  to  which  they  had  been  for 
centuries  accustomed,  and  under  which,  in 
their  purer  shapes,  they  had  grown  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  virtue.  Assuming,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  injustice  of  such  demands,  and  the 
inexfiediency  of  granting  them,  what  was  the 
single  security  left  to  the  new  commonwealth, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  its  triumphs  t  Nothing 
but  the  sword  that  had  struck  for  them  ;  noth- 
ing but  the  force  which,  obedient  to  an  impulse 
from  without,  might  as  readily  answer  to  a  bid- 
ding from  within.  Here  lurked  the  danger  that 
was  mightiest,  because  least  seen.  The  ser- 
pent that  h^d  the  deadliest  sting  for  the  new 
commonwealth  lay  coiled  and  cherished  within 
its  own  bosom.  Every  man  in  that  army,  which 
now  rested,  after  its  loftiest  and  last  triumph, 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  London,  should 
have  been  made,  in  his  very  first  hour  of  con- 
sciousness of  victory,  to  feel  that  his  sword  had 
at  length  become  useless,  for  that  higher  duties 
awaited  its  gallant  owner.  The  great  invita- 
tion of  citizenship  should  have  pierced  like  a 
trumpet  into  every  lent :  You  have  won  the  priv- 
ilegcM  of  freemen.  Come  now,  and  actively  parti- 
cipale  in  them  ! 

The  course  of  events  to  which  our  narrative 
turns  will  present,  towards  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  great  questions  involved  in 
this  rooment<ius  subject,  a  series  of  sad,  though 
salutary  illustrations. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  news  from 
Worcester  reached  London,  soul-stirring  de- 
spatches from  Cromwell  were  read  from  the 
speaker's  chair  to  the  assembled  Commons, 
and  from  every  chapel  in  the  vast  city  to  its 
crowded  and  excited  congregation.  **  We  beat 
the  enemy,"  they  said,  "  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
till  we  beat  them  into  Woroester.    The  dispute 


was  long  and  very  near  at  hand,  and  often  at 
posh  of  pike  from  one  defence  to  anolher . . . 
We  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  town  together 
for  three  hours'  spaoe :  hot  in  the  end  we  bent 
the  enemy  totally. . .  We  pnrened  him  to  his 
royal  fort,  which  we  took,  and  have  beaten  in- 
deed his  whole  army. . .  When  we  took  bis  fort, 
we  turned  his  own  guns  upon  him . . .  This  bath 
been  a  very  glorious  mercy,  and  as  stiff  a  con- 
test for  four  or  five  hours  as  ever  I  have  seen. 
Both  your  old  forces,  and  those  new  raised, 
have  behaved  themsdves  with  very  great  cour- 
age ;  and  He  that  made  them  come  out,  made 
them  willing  to  fight  for  yon. . .  We  haTO  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  many  of  them  offioers  and 
noblemen  of  quality.  . .  If  this  proroke  those 
that  are  concerned  in  it  to  thankfalness,  and 
the  Parliament  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  had 
done  his  will  for  it  and  for  the  nation — whose 
good  pleasure  is  to  establish  the  nation  and  the 
change  of  the  government,  by  making  the  peo- 
ple so  willing  to  the  defence  thereof,  and  so 
signally  to  bless  the  endeavoars  of  your  ser- 
vants in  this  late  great  work — I  am  bold  hum- 
bly to  beg  that  all  thoughts  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
moting of  His  honour  who  hath  wrought  so 
great  salvation ;  and  that  the  fatness  of  these 
continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride  and 
wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  to 
a  chosen  nation,  but  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
even  for  his  mercies,  may  keep  an  authority 
and  a  people  so  prospered  and  blessed,  and 
witnessed  unto,  humble  snd  faithful,  and  tBat 
justice  and  righteousness,  mercy  and  truth, 
may  flow  from  you  as  a  thankful  return  to  our 
gracious  God."* 

The  earnest  and  loud  amens  which  these 
characteristic  phrases  and  adjurings  drew  forth 
from  crowded  congregations  of  the  faithful, 
were  echoed  along  the  less  crowded  benches 
of  the  Commons ;  and  well  had  it  been  for  the 
members  assembled  there,  as  in  all  probability 
for  posterity  to  come,  if  upon  such  fervent 
thanks,  so  simply  and  honestly  given  to  their 
great  general,  they  had  heen  content  to  rest 
their  gratitude  to  Mm  (already  laden  as  he  was 
with  more  worldly  testimonies  of  the  richness 
of  their  bounty),  and  on  the  instant  proceeded 
to  ofl^er  to  the  Providence  that  had  again  bless- 
ed with  victory  the  cause  which  engaged  his 
arms,  the  fittest  and  most  *' thankful  retnm*' 
which  free  men  could  make,  by  inviting  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  partake  of  the  blessings 
so  triumphantly  won,  and  by  fixing  on  the  bniad 
and  strong  basis  of  popular  consent,  sympathy, 
and  regard,  their  new  fabric  of  KepubUcan  goT- 
ernment.  For  the  servants  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  should  have  been  enough  in  any  case 
to  know  that  they  had  done  theit  dirty,  and  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  A ny thing  beyond 
this  could  indeed  serve  the  purposes  of  **  pride 


*  Fmm  a  newspaper  of  the  time.  Sev.  Pnio.  i»  Pailta- 
ment,  Sept.  4th  to  Sept.  11th.  This  last  deapatrh  waa  ila- 
lirered  to  the  liuuae  by  fiHt^n  CfiMiet,  a  nan  of  mneh  apirit 
and  reablution.  who  pnidocad  with  it  a  oullar  of  S8 ,  be- 
longiiiir  to  jruuDg  Charles,  and  hia  farter,  lioih  which  ha 
hadraken  in  ihe  royal  teut.  A  characteriatic  puatacnpt  al 
the  climm  of  tbe  deapati-h  he  horn,  evidaiired  at  uace  Cmai- 
weire  refard  fitr  th#  mlereits  of  hia  nffirrra,  ead  tha  ImiiI- 
mate  nipaaa  by  which  bo  arhiaved  influenoa  with  f£rm. 
"  Yoar  nflicera,'*  it  ran,  *'  behaved  tluPBiaalvea  with  an  ck 
honour  in  this  lervice ;  aod  the  penoB  who  ia  iha  hearac 
hen*of  waa  eqaal  in  the  parfinnuaiire  of  hia  daty  lo  oaaat 
that  aenred  y««  that  day.**  An  aatat*  of  a  haadrad  •  year 
waa  on  thia  voted  tn'^^'^-' 
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and  wantonness"  alone.  The  writer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  time, 
can  only  mention  the  vote  of  the  House  at  this 
ibeniorable  crisis  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
•kin  to  shame. 

To  the  Lord>general  Cromwell  an  estate  in 
land  of  four  thousand  a  year  was  voted,*  and 
a  royal  residence,  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  future  abode. 
Nor  these  alone.  The  honour  of  the  chancel- 
lorsfiip  of  the  University  of  Oxford  was  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  him ;  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  four  of  the  first  members  of  the  govern- 
ment—of that  government  which  should  have 
held  its  least  powerful  member  of  higher  digni- 
ty and  account  than  its  most  successful  soldier- 
servant — ^were  appointed  to  meet  and  congrat- 
nlate  the  lord-general  at  Aylesbury,  on  his  way 
to  the  capital,  with  every  form  of  honour  and 
sobservience.  By  the  same  votes,  a  series  of 
estates,  descending  in  value  from  ^2000  to 
£300  a  year,  were  voted  respectively  to  Ireton, 
Lambert,  Monk,  Whaley,  Okey,  and  Alured.* 

The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  congratulation  complete  this  unworthy  pic- 
tare.  Whitelock  and  Lisle,  the  lord-keepers 
of  the  seal ;  Oliver  St  John,  chief  justice  of 
England ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  coun- 
oeller  of  state,  having  been  named  for  the  ser- 
vice, were  thus  addressed  from  the  speaker's 
chair  :|  "  You  are,  in  the  name  of  Parliament, 
to  congratulate  bis  lordship's^  good  recovery  of 
health  after  his  dangerous  sickness,  and  to  take 
Botice  of  his  unwearied  labours  and  pains  in 
the  late  eKpedition.into  Scotland  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Commonwealth ;  of  his  diligence 
in  prosecution  of  the  enemy  when  he  fled  into 
England  ;  of  the  great  hardships  and  hazards 
he  hath  exposed  himself  to,  and  particularly  at 
the  late  fight  at  Worcester ;  of  the  prudent  and 
faithful  managing  and  conducting  throughout 
this  great  and  important  aflfair,  which  the  Lord 
fnirn  heaven  hath  so  signally  blessed,  and  crown- 
ed with  so  complete  and  glorions  an  issue :  of 
all  which  you  are  to  make  known  to  his  lord- 
ship that  the  Parliament  hath  thought  fit  by  you 
to  certify  their  good  acceptance  and  great  sat- 
isfaction therein,  and  for  the  same  you  are  to 
return,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  and  Com- 
mon wealth  of  England,  their  most  hearty  thanks, 
as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
fur  their  great  and  gallant  services  done  to  the 
Commonwealth.  You  are  likewise  to  let  his 
lordship  know,  that  since,  by  the  great  blessing 
of  God  upon  bis  lordship's  and  the  army's  en- 
deavours, the  enemy  is  so  totally  defeated,  and 
the  state  of  aflfairs,  as  well  in  England  as  in 

*  Ludlow  uifra,  in  ftxteDaktiofi  of  this  vote,  thM  the 
present  inoome,  in  edditioii  to  hieobl  f  nuit  ofXSSOO  a  year, 
wee  infant  to  keep  Cromwell  tteadj  (a  diflfealt  auittep,  re* 
quiring  beavj  ballest)  in  ublintioa  tn  his  duty,  or  U 
*']rave  him  withiHit  exnuee  if  be  should  depart  firom  it" 
(vol.  i ,  p.  371 ).  If  this  was  the  motiTe,  it  adds  to  the  shot- 
sifhtedni^ss  of  the  entire  pneeedinf .  History  and  human 
nature,  to  sny  nothing  of  common  justice  to  the  cubummi 
people,  should  have  dictated  a  different  method. 

t  To  Iretuo,  two  thousand  a  year  was  Toted ;  Lambert 
had  a  thousand  a  year  ;  Monk  and  Whaley,  thru  hnodrad  ; 
Okey,  three  hundred ;  and  Aland,  two.  la  the  fblknriaff 
y#ar,  Harrison  received  five  hundred  a  year;  Lord  Oray  or 
^iby,  a  thousand ;  Reynolds,  Ave  hniidred ;  and  Joiee,  a 
AU  nd  red .  — JommmU. 

i  The  vote  bears  date  the  0th  Sept.,  1051-t. 

VCmmwell,  as  1  have  before  stated,  held  a  puteat  of 
peerage,  though  he  never  availed  himself  of  it.  The  prea- 
•Bt  tide  was  one  of  couteey* 


Scotland,  such  as  may  very  well  dispense  with 
his  lordship's  continuance  in  the  field,  they  do 
desire  his  lordship,  for  the  better  settlement  of 
his  health,  to  take  such  rest  and  repose  as  he 
shall  find  most  requisite  and  conducing  there- 
unto ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  make  his  repair 
to  and  residence  at  or  within  some  few  miles 
of  this  place,  whereby  also  *he  Parliament  may 
have  the  assistance  of  his  presence  in  the  great 
and  important  consultations  for  the  farther  set- 
tlement of  this  conunonwealth  which  they  are 
now  upon."*  In  farther  testimony  of  a  thank- 
ful acceptance  by  the  government  of  the  great 
and  faithful  servioes  performed  by  the  lord^gen- 
eral,  the  commissioners  had  to  acquaint  him 
that  an  act  had  been  passed,  not  only  to  do  hon- 
our to  this  victory  of  Worcester  on  one  special 
and  early  day  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,! 
but  also  to  appoint  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  victory  on  the  3d  of  September  **  for  all 
time  to  come.**t 

The  triumphant  soldier  for  whom  all  these 
honours  were  designed  was  meanwhile  in  slow 
progress  with  his  anny  towards  London.  The 
excitement  of  the  battle  was  still  strong  upon 
him.    **  That  Cromwell,"  said  Hugh  Peters,* 

*  Journals;  and  see  ParliamenUry  Hut.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  48. 

t  To  render  this  practicable  everywhere  on  the  same  day, 
the  S4th  of  September  was  named.— /oanuib. 

i  The  treatment  of  the  Rojraliets  o^>tured  in  thie  great 
battle  deeervee  mentioa.  Amour  the  prieonera  were  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  mortally  wounded ;  Earls  of  Lauderdale, 
Rothes,  Camwath,  Kellv,  Derby,  Cleveland,  Shrewsbury  ; 
Lord  Sinolair;  Lords  spynie,  Kenmure,  Grandison ;  Sit 
Timothy  Featherstonehaugh,  Sir  J.  Paekington,  Sir  Charles 


Cunningham,  Sir  Ralph  Clare,  and  Mr.  R.  Fansbawe,  sec- 
retary to  the  king ;  Generals  Lesley,  Maseey,  Middieton, 
Montgamery,  Pisootty,  Wemjrss,  Waddel,  White,  Faucet , 


C^p^in  Benbow;  nsides  nine  ministers,  nine  surgeous, 
the  mayor  and  sheriff  of  Worcester,  and  all  the  aldermnn 
Out  of  theee,  the  council  of  state  named  nine  persfmi  as  fit 
to  be  bniusht  to  trial  and  made  examples  oi^ justice :  the 
Duke  of  B[amilton ;  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Lauderdale,  and 
Cleveland ;  Sir  Timothv  Featherstonehaugh,  Gen.  Massey, 
Captain  Benbow,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriff  of  Worcester 
Derbv,  Featherstonehangh,  and  Benbow  were  tried  by  eonrt- 
maitMtl  at  Chester,  and  suffered  in  October.  Benbow  was 
shot ;  the  other  two  died  on  the  scaffold.  James,  earl  of 
Derby,  who  perished  thus,  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
strongest-hearted  of  men.  It  was  he  who,  with  cold  and 
Ueedittg  wounds,  had  led  the  distracted  Charlea.  after  this 
fiUal  fight,  to  the  outlet  of  eecape  he  won  ;  and  when  the 
axe  descended,  pcayera  were  on  his  lips  for  God^s  bleasiuff 
to  his  king,  to  his  wife  (the  famous  countess  in  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak*^),  his  **  d«ar  MalU  and  Ned,  and  Billy**— the  chil- 
dren who  were  left  to  mourn  him.  His  scaffold  bad  been 
erected  in  his  own  town  of  Bolton-le-Muon.   Of  his  fellow- 

Gis<Hiera,  so  selected  as  above,  I  may  add  brief  mention, 
iae  days  after  the  victorv,  the  Duke  of  Hamiltim  died  of 
his  wouads.  Maaiwy  and  Middieton  escaped  from  the  Tow- 
er, and  reached  Fnnce.  Lauderdale  was  ktpt  m  prison 
till  the  Restoration ;  and  Rothes  was  nut  libe^tad  till  the 
year  1055.  We  find  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly.  Vis- 
oonnt  Kenmure,  and  oi  Lords  Spynie  and  Sinolair,  among 
the  exceptions  in  Cromweirs  Act  of  Oblivion  fur  Sottlsad 
in  lfU4.    The  first-named  esrl,  however,  was  suffered  to 

S»  to  the  Continent.  This  detail  is,  on  the  whole,  ratict 
vounhle  to  the  spirit  of  clemency  and  forliearance  wliirh 
generally  distinguished  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth;,and  however  much  we  mav  deplore  what  seemi  a 
partial  and  unjust  severity  in  the  first  cases  referred  us  it 
IS  oaly  fair  to  presume  (m  the  absence  of  any  of  the  detaila 
of  their  eourt-martiaU)  that  a  apecial  reason  existed  for  it. 
I  grieve  to  have  to  state  thai  the  spirit  of  mercv  is  by  no 
means  equajlr  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  inferior 
prisoners.  The  greater  part  of  the  common  suldien  uken 
were  eeat  to  the  Plantations,  snd  fifteen  hundred  were 
granted  to  the  Guinea  merchants,  and  employed  to  work  in 
the  miaes  of  Africa.  This  had  been  the  policy  of  Crom- 
well in  Ireland,  and  he  followed  it  up  in  like  manner  aft 
Dunbar,  where  the  few  that  survived  the  Presbyteriaa 
wreck  were  shipped  to  the  West  ladies,  and  sold  to  the 
fretore  of  sugar  estates.  Some  Royalist  rabals  to  the  Pro- 
taotorate  shared  the  same  fate. 

4  At  this  time  Ciobw«11*s  chaplain.  8aa  Lodlfow,  voL  iL» 
p.  417. 
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'*  would  make  himself  kino.'**  That  aach  waa 
the  ^eat  conception  with  which  the  mind  of 
Cromwell  heaved  at  last,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained.  Whether,  till  now,  such 
sorereiga  aspirations  had  descended  on  him — 
whether,  before  this  period,  his  vast  position  as 
the  chief  director  of  one  of  the  mightiest  move- 
ments the  world  had  known,  contented  him 
— is  perhaps  a  problem  forever  hopeless  of  en- 
tire solution.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that 
it  contented  him  no  longer.  The  great  prize 
hung  glittering  within  his  reach — the  tempta- 
tion of  it  had  entered  his  soul — and  the  only 
restrkint  or  check  that  could  have  been  laid  on 
his  power  of  seizing  it  was  already  weilnigh 
neutralized  by  the  statesmen  at  Whitehall.  At 
the  head  of  thousands  of  anned  men,  whose 
zeal  had  been  always  guided  to  victory  by  his 
genius — who  looked  up  to  him  with  implicit 
faith  and  unbounded  admiration,  and  by  whom 
his  ears  were  saluted  with  loftier  and  more  rev- 
erent adulation*  than  ever  charmed  the  sense 
of  a  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings — he  was 
,  now  on  his  way  to  where  more  than  the  hon- 
ours of  royalty  itself  awaited  him :  the  splen- 
dours of  a  regal  palace,  the  subservience  of  the 
mightiest  in  th&land,  the  thanks  and  blessings 
of  the  low.  It  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  he  should  have  shown  unusual  exulta- 
tion ;  that  in  his  steps  were  uncontrollable 
buoyancy  and  eagerness  of  anticipation  ;  that 
the  *•  golden  round**  which  at  last  played  visi- 
bly above  his  brows,  should  have  betrayed  him 
into  forgetfulness  of  his  prolbunder  habits  of 
concealment  and  self-control ;  and  that  bis  Re- 
publican chaplain,  watching  all  signs  and  por- 
tents as  he  moved  along,  should  have  exclaim- 
ed to  wondering  companions, "  That  man  would 
make  himself  our  king  !*'t 

The  Parliamentary  commissioners  met  the 
conqueror  at  a  short  distance  from  Aylesbury. 
His  excitement  had  been  brought  under  some 
subduement ;  but  yet  the  air  of  courtesy  and 
oondescension  with  which  he  received  these 
carriers  of  honours  had  a  regal  stamp  upon  it. 
Whitelocke  has  himself  unconsciously  de- 
scribed it.  On  the  1 1th  of  September,  he  tells 
us  in  his  *' Memorials,"!  "the  four  members 
went  from  Aylesbury  on  the  way  the  general 
was  to  come,  and  met  him,  and  delivered  their 
message  to  him  from  the  Parliament.  The 
general  received  them  with  all  kindness  and 
respect,  and  after  salutations  and  ceremonials 
past,  he  rode  with  them  'cross  the  fields,  where 
Mr.  Winwood's  hawks  met  them ;  and  the  gen- 
eral, with  them  and  many  officers,  went  a  Utile 
vui  uf  the  way  a  hawking,  and  came  that  night 
to  Aylesbury.    There  they  had  much  discourse 


*  Despatcbct  from  the  general  ofliccri  conclude  a^r  this 
fashion  :  **  We  hambly  lay  oonelve*  with  these  thuaghls, 
in  this  vmergrnej^  at  jour  excellency's  feet."  The  minis- 
tirs  iif  Newcastle  make  their  humble  addresses  to  his 
"  gudly  wisdom,**  and  submit  their  **  suits  to  God  and  his 
excellency."  Petitioners  from  different  counties  solicit  him 
to  mediate  for  them  to  the  Parliament,  **  because  God  had 
not  put  the  sword  in  his  hand  in  rain." 

t  Ludlow  distinctly  tells  us  that,  among  other  actions 
denoting  his  treacherous  purpise  at  this  period,  instead  of 
acknowledging  the  services  or  those  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  assist  against  the  common  enemy,  though  he  knew  they 
had  deserved  as  much  honour  as  himself  and  the  standing 
army,  **  he  frow«ad  upon  there,**  and  the  very  next  day  a^ 
ter  the  fight,  dismissed  and  sent  them  home,  well  knowing 
tlMt  an  experienced  militia  was  more  likely  to  obetnict  than 
to  iecoiul  iiim  in  his  ambitious  designs  t  P*  448. 


(and  my  Lord-chief-justice  St.  John  more  than 
all  the  rest*)  with  the  general,  and  tbej  sop- 
ped together.  The  general  gave  io  emck  of 
them  that  were  9ent  to  him  a  horse  and  two  Seoia 
prisoners^  for  a  present  and  token  of  bb  thank- 
ful reception  of  the  Parliament's  respect  to 
him  in  sending  them  to  meet  and  eongracii-  * 
late  him."  Oar  grave  memorialist  adds,  that 
his  horse  was  a  very  handaome.'-gallant  yoanf 
nag  of  good  breed,  and  one  of  bis  prisonen 
a  gentleman  of  quality.  He  gave  their  un 
crty  to  both  prisoners,  and  passes  to  retam  to 
Scotland. 

The  day  following  this  the  lord-general  en- 
tered London.  **  He  came,'*  savs  Whitelocke, 
**  in  great  solemnity  and  triumph,  aooompaoied 
with  the  four  commissioners  of  Partiament, 
many  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and  others  of 
quality.  There  met  him  in  the  fieldi  the  apeak- 
er  of  Parliament,  the  lord-president,  and  many 
members  of  Parliament  and  of  the  council  of 
state ;  the  lord-mayor,  sherifls,  and  aldennen 
of  London  ;  the  militia,  and  many  thousand 
others  of  quality.  There  was  a  great  guard  of 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  and  mnltitodes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets.  He  was 
entertained  all  the  way  as  he  passed  to  his 
house  with  volleys  of  great  and  small  shot,  and 
loud  acclamations  and  shouts  of  the  people."! 
All  which,  observes  Ludlow  in  hia  memoirs, 
tended  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  spirit  of  this 
hsughty  gentleman. 

Heightened  his  spirit  might  be ;  hot  he  had 
again,  with  inimitable  craft  and  skill,  assumed 
the  old  garb  of  sanctity  and  patience.  His  de- 
sign was  complete  and  safely  planned,  but  the 
machinery  for  its  action  was  not  ready  yet 
Accordingly,  in  these  triumphant  passages  of 
his  entry  into  the  capital,  we  learn  from  White- 
locke that  **  he  carried  himself  with  great  affa- 
bility and  seeming  humility,  and,  in  all  his  dis- 
courses about  the  business  of  Worcester,  wouki 
seldom  mention  anything  of  himself,  but  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave 
(as  was  due)  all  the  glory  of  the  action  onto 
God." 

In  the  same  apparently  unselfish  spirit,  hot 
in  reality  shaped  and  fashioned  for  bis  most 
selfish  ends,  was  the  conduct  of  this  crafty 
soldier  on  taking  his  seat  in  Pariiament  for  the 
first  time  after  his  return.  It  is  marked  in  a 
memorable  note  by  Whitelocke,  referriog  to  the 
16th  of  September.  **  Cromwell  sat  io  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  made  a  speech  to  him, 
and  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  - 
great  services.  .  .  .  Cromwell  and  most  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,  and  divers  command- 
ers of  the  army,  were  feasted  by  the  lord-may- 
or in  London.  .  .  .  The  ParliametU  rtMumed  tka 
debate  touching  a  new  representatii^.t**  Thja 
**  new  representative,"  the  reader  need  not  be 
told,4  was  the  act  which  was  to  pot  a  period  to 
the  sittings  of  this  famous  assembly,  and  to  call 

*  St.  John,  it  is  anneceaary  to  remind  iha  nadar*  mta 
Cromwell's  kinsman,  and  deepar  in  hit  confldanca  than  any 
other  man  of  the  tima. 

t  A  joamalitt  of  the  tiuM  (Nonvallea  Ordinaiiaa  da  Lon- 
dres,  publishad  in  French,  by  avtburity  of  tha  coimetl  if 
state)  adda,  that  it  waa  at  Arton  the  apeakar  and  iha  an- 
thorities  swelled  the  conaoerui^  tnin  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
a  *'  coach  of  state**  that  CnmiweU  entered  the  city,  wham 
he  *'  was  received  with  all  pcMaibla  aeclunatiom  of  joy." 

t  MeBoriala,  p.  4». 

«  Sea  Life  of  Vane,  p.  109. 
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lofrether  a  new  Parliament,  on  the  improved 
bwis  of  an  extended  and  popular  suflrage. 

Cromweil,  in  resuming  his  Parliamentary  du- 
ties by  a  reTiral  of  this  debate,  at  once  fixed 
pablic  attention  on  the  weak  point  of  the  pres- 
ent goTemment,  and  diverted  it  from  any  sus- 
picion of  bis  own  designs.    The  wily  blow  had 
been  in  some  sort  warded  off  by  the  previous 
movements  ef  Vane  ;*  but  it  fell  heavily  still. 
There  was  another  measure  which  he  forced 
vpon  the  House,  with  a  like  dishonest  aim,  and 
whinh  finds  mention  by  Whitelocke  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  same  day*s  proceedings :  **  Debate 
of  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general  pardon,  with 
soma  expedients  for  satisfaction  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  ease  of  the  people.'*t    In  other  words, 
the  aO-powerfui  conqueror,  out  of  the  first  ex- 
citement of  gratitude  in  the  midst  of  which  be 
stood,  forced  from  the  reluctant  statesmen  their 
assent  to  a  resolution  of  amnesty  so  wide,  that 
it  almost  struck  at  the  root  of  the  Common- 
weaHh.t    It  was,  in  effect,  resolved,  that  all 
political  offbnces  committed  before  the  battle 
of  Worcester  should  be  forgiven,  with  the  ex- 
eepCiott  of  certain  case9,  which  seemed  to  de- 
mand the  visitation  of  public  justice  :  a  decis- 
ion which,  though  it  implied  a  gross  injustice 
to  those  who  had  already  been  mulcted  heavily, 
relieved  the  Royalists  from  all  apprehension  of 
£uther  penalties.    Cromwell,  in  this,  served  a 
twofold  purpose.     He  largely  increased  the 
number  of  his  personal  fViends,  and,  taking  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  opposition  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  government,'  he  was  able  to  increase  the 
nomber  of  their  personal  enemies.    Proscrip- 
tion and  confiscation  are  at  all  times  admirable 
charges  to  build  a  prejudice  upon.    It  was  not 
the  least  of  bis  incidental  advantages,  more- 
orer,  that  he  considerably  weakened  the  re- 
aources  of  the  Republican  exchequer. 

At  this  crisis,  too,  it  was,  that  a  higher  than 
human  power  gave  still  greater  impulse  and 
practical  efficacy  to  his  vast  design.  On  the 
8th  of  December  the  fatal  news  reached  Lon- 
don of  the  sadden  death  of  the  gallant  and  vir- 
tooQs  Ireton.  It  snapped  the  last  bond  which 
could,  in  the  last  extremity,  have  bound  Crom- 
well to  his  duty,  or  imposed  restraint  on  his 
parricide  ambition.^  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us, 
that  on  the  very  eve  of  this  calamity,  **  Ireton 
bad  determined  to  come  over  to  England,  in 
order  to  divert  Cromwell  from  his  destructive 
oourae."  Whatever  truth  or  error  there  may 
be  in  this  assertion,  it.  indicates  at  least  the  in- 
flexible sentiments  of  this  famous  person.  His 
last  pnblic  action  in  regard  to  the  Common* 
wealth  was  worthy  of  his  entire  life.  When 
the  vote  was  transmitted  to  him,  immediately 
after  the  Worcester  victory,  by  which  he  re- 
ceived an  estate  of  two  thousand  a  year,  he 


•  8m  Um  d«Uil  of  them  in  the  Memoir  of  Vane,  when 
tba  pnaaat  tabject  it  tmted  ftt  much  greater  le&gth. 

t  Meaiaiials,  p.  485. 

X  The/  uaeated,  Ladlow  obaenretf,  "  the  Parliament  be- 
Img  QBWillinf  to  deny  Cromwell  aoyihinf  for  which  there 
was  tba  least  eolour  of  reaeon."    Vul.  ii.,  p.  448. 

4  Whitelocke  say*  of  him  that  he  was  "  very  stiff*  in  hia 

ays  and  ^rpoaea ;"  a  qaality  our  sopple  kw]^  coold 


rciate  the  Talae  of. 


I  pai 
aca«rc«ly  aaderataad  or  appreci 

be  nroceaus,  **  of  good  abilities  for  council  as  well  as  anion, 
amf  omde  much  use  of  his  pen.  .  .  Cromwell  had  a  great 
ilpiBMm  of  him,  and  no  man  coald  prevail  so  much,  or  t^der 
hm  mt  fiv,  as  Ireton  oonld.  .  .  He  was  stoat  in  the  field, 
■ml  waiy  and  prttdeat  in  his  ooansel,  and  exceedingly  for> 
wd  ■■  to  tha  bannaaa  ef  a  ooMMBwaaltli.'' 


alone,  of  all  whom  such  grants  enriched,  re(b- 
sed  acceptance.  In  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
days  of  Roman  virtue,*  he  answered  to  the  Par- 
liament that  their  gid  was  unacceptable  to  him. 
**  They  had  many  just  debts,''  he  added,  **  which 
he  desired  they  would  pay  before  they  m.ade 
any  such  presents ;  that  he  had  no  need  of  their 
land,  and  therefore  would  not  have  it ;  and  that 
he  should  he  more  contented  to  see  them  doing 
the  service  of  the  nation  than  so  liberal  in  dis- 
poning of  the  public  treasure."!  His  death, 
Whitelocke  afterward  tells  us,  struck  a  sadness 
into  Cromwell.  This  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  first  momentary  grief  which  such  tidings 
must  have  caused,  appears  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed at  once  in  those  projects  of  ambition 
from  which  the  single  remaining  check  had 
been  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely  snatched 
away.  His  next  thought,  after  the  mournful  ti- 
dings, was  not  of  grief,  but  glory.  The  body  of 
Ireton  was  ordered — in  deference  to  the  wish- 
es of  **  the  lord-general  and  of  some  of  his  re^ 
lations,"  who,  according  to  Ludlow,  **  were  not 
ignorant  of  his  vast  designs  now  on  foot" — to 
he  brought  over  to  England,  and  to  be  laid,  af> 
ter  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  public  charge, 
among  the  tombs  of  kings,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  And,  detailing  this,  Ludlow  ex- 
claims, with  affectionate  and  high-souled  enthu- 
siasm, that  if  the  great  deceased  could  have 
foreseen  what  was  thus  done,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  it  his  desire  that  his  body 
might  have  found  a  grave  where  his  soul  left 
it,  so  much  did  he  despise  those  pompous  and 
expensive  vanities,  having  erected  for  himself 
a  more  glorious  monument  in  the  hearts  of 
good  men  by  his  affection  to  his  country,  his 
abilities  of  mind,  bis  impartial  justice,  his  dili- 
gence in  the  public  service,  and  his  other  vir- 
tues, which  were  a  far  greater  honour  to  his 
memory  than  a  dormitory  among  the  ashes  of 
kings. 

But  if  any  doubt  remained  that  grief  at  this 
event  held  no  supremacy  in  the  breast  of  Crom- 
well, and  that  the  event  itself  did  not  rather 
clear  the  great  path  before  him,  it  is  set  at  rest 
by  a  remarkable  incident,  which  dates  on  the 
second  day  after  the  news  reached  London.  On 
the  lOih  of  December,  Cromwell  summoned 
and  held  a  meeting  at  the  speaker's  house,  of 
those  friends,  military  and  civil,  who  were  sup- 
p)scd  to  bo  well  afl^ected  towards  his  own  po- 
litical views.  The  two  or  three  honest  men 
who  attended  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
question  first  propounded  there,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  meeting  had  few  natural  emotions  to 
thrust  in  the  way  of  anytbing  that  either  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty  might  propose.  They  were 
lawyers  chiefly ;  and  Whitelocke,  one  of  them, 
has  happily  left  on  record  some  detail  of  what 
passed. 

The  ground  which  Cromwell  took  in  address- 
ing these  assembled  gentlemen  was, "  that  now 
the  old  king  being  dead,  and  bis  son  being  de- 
feated, he  held  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  nation."  and,  in  order  thereunto, 
"  he  had  requested  this  meeting,  that  they  to- 


*  Bishop  Burnet  likened  him  to  Caasios. 

t  Biog.  Britt., SIM.  Ladlow  adds.  ^  And  tmly  I  believa 
he  was  in  earoeet ;  for  as  he  was  alwaya  OHttml  to  hasbaad 
those  things  that  belonaed  to  the  stiM  l»1fcB_  hwt  advas- 
tage,  so  was  he  asost  liberal  ia  tapMgMHjI^fnM 
and  parsoa  ia  the  pabUe  sarrioa.''^JM^^H^^BIal* 
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gether  might  consider  and  advise  what  was  fit 
to  be  done,  and  presented  to  the  Parliament." 
By  what  pretension,  it  may  be  aslced,  could  a 
servant  of  the  Republic  thus  presume  to  call 
its  stability  in  question  1  It  is  clear  that,  in  the 
mere  act  of  doing  it,  he  was  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  government  then  existing,  and  of  which 
be  was  himself  a  member.  Whitelocke  tells 
U8  that  a  '*  great  many"  were  at  the  meeting 
..."  divers  members  of  Parliament,  and  some 
chief  officers  of  the  army.*'  But  Bradsh^w 
would  not  attend,  nor  Vane,  nor  Marten,  nor 
Scot,  nor  Blake,  nor  Harrington.  Ludlow,  by 
the  wily  craft  of  Cromwell,  was  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  banishment  in  Ireland,  and  what 
once  was  the  soul  of  Ireton  lay  a  senseless  clod 
on  that  distant  shore.  The  meeting  was  obvi- 
ously summoned  in  defiance  of  the  council  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  only  the  lawyers  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and  who  would  as  readily  belong 
to  anything  else,  attended.  It  is  clear  that  all 
who  were  emphatically  called  the  statesmen 
held  aloof  from  it ;  and  it  would  be  an  instance 
of  their  forgetfulncss  of  duty,  at  once  mar- 
velloaa  and  irreconcilable  with  their  previous 
character  and  actions,  to  have  suffered  such  a 
meeting  to  go  on,  presuming  that  they  knew  its 
object,  were  it  nut  a  proof  more  certain  still, 
that  in  a  audden  and  general,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  visible  and  declared  defection  of  the 
army  from  their  cause,  they  had  lost  all  pres- 
ent power  of  prevention.  To  the  peoplb  re- 
mained their  last  appeal,  and  this  they  had  now 
resolved  to  make ;  too  late,  alas !  for  present 
success,  but  not  too  late  for  a  lesson  to  poster- 
ity. 

The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  open- 
ed the  conference.  "My  lord,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Cromwell,  "  this  company  were  very 
ready  to  attend  your  excellency,  and  the  busi- 
ness you  are  pleased  to  propound  to  us  is  very 
necessary  to  be  considered.  God  hath  given 
marvellous  success  to  our  forces  under  your 
command ;  and  if  wo  do  not  improve  these 
mercies  to  some  settlement,  such  as  may  be  to 
God's  honour  and  the  good  of  this  Common- 
weaith,  we  shall  bo  very  much  blameworthy." 
Hereupon,  one  of  the  few  honest  men  who  were 
present,  but  who  was  not  more  honest  than 
gullible.  Major-general  Harrison,  interposed  a 
few  words,  which  are  enough  to  express  the 
delusions  already  widely  spread  among  the  Re- 
publican officers  as  to  the  possibility  of  erecting 
a  democracy  of  saints  on  the  ruins  of  civil  au- 
thority.* **  I  think,"  he  remarked,  "that  which 
my  lord-general  hath  propounded  is  to  advise 
as  to  a  settlement  both  of  our  civil  and  Mpihtuai 
liberties,  and  so  that  the  mercies  which  the  Liord 
hath  given  unto  us  may  not  be  cast  away. 
How  this  may  be  done  is  the  great  question." 
And  now  much  might  have  arisen  from  this  of 
a  very  awkward  bearing  on  the  designs  of 
Cromwell,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lucky  inter- 

C»Biiion  of  that  most  grave  and  accomplished 
wyer,  the  Lord-commiasioner  Whitelocke. 
••  It  is  a  great  question^  indeed,"  he  observes, 
"and  not  sud<lenly  to  be  resolved  ;  yet  it  were 
pity  that  a  meeting  of  so  many  able  and  worthy 


*  lUniMii*!  faith  in  CromweU  wu  (and  tbe  other  R«- 
lW»iir«n  eolhoMMta  in  th«  amy  ■hand  ii),  that  ha  **  pre- 
mUd  to  lovaaMl  favoara  Ban  nfuMamk^mdtdmpmJugk- 


persons  as  I  see  here  ahoold  be  fruiltett.  I 
should  humbly  offer,  in  the  first  place,  vlietbOT 
it  be  not  requisite  to  be  understood  hi  what 
way  this  settlement  is  desireA,  tehetlUraf  an  ah' 
aolutt  repubtie,  or  with  any  mixture  of  monmreky  f" 
This  was,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  hitting 
the  nail  on  the  right  head,  and  accordinglyt  with 
euual  force  and  promptitude,  CromweU  follow- 
ed up  the  blow.  "My  Lord-oomoDissioner 
Whitelocke,"  he  exclaimed,  "  kalh  jmi  ua  uwn 
the  right  point.  It  is,  indeed,  my  meaning  that 
we  should  consider  whether  a  republic,  or  a 
mixed  monarchical  government,  win  be  best  to 
be  settled ;  and,"  he  added,  with  that  careless 
air  which  so  often  veiled  the  profoandeat  work- 
ings of  ambition  in  him,  **  if  anything  momareki' 
col,  then  in  whom  that  power  akaU  be  placed  V* 

The  discussion  thus  fairly  launched,  the 
rarious  speakers  embarked  in  it  without  farther 
hesitation.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  (who 
was  in  so  far  honestly  disposed  to  monarchy 
that  he  had  resigned  the  commission  of  the 
great  seal  upon  the  passing  of  that  memorable 
vote*  which  should  have  brought  these  ingeni- 
ous gentlemen  debaters  within  the  penalties  of 
treason)  at  once,  with  much  candour — a  great 
deal  too  much  for  Cromwell— thus  tendered  bis 
opinion :  "  I  think  a  mixed  monarchical  gov- 
ernment will  be  most  suitable  to  the  laws  and 
people  of  the  nation ;  and  if  anything  monarchi- 
cal, I  suppose  we  shall  hold  it  meet  jost  to  fUea 
that  power  in  one  of  the  aona  of  the  late  ktng.^ 
Cromwell  betraying  some  uneasiness  at  this, 
his  friend  Colonel  Fleetwobd,  who  afterward 
married  the  widow  of  Ireton,  and  was  a  man 
of  reasonable,  but  not  very  strong  inclinations 
to  a  republic,  advanced  to  his  relief,  and  again 
generalized  the  discussion  after  this  vague  fash- 
ion :  "  I  think  that  the  question  whether  an  8l>- 
solute  republic  or  a  mixed  monarchy  ia  best  to 
be  settled  in  this  nation  will  not  be  rerj  easy 
to  be  determined."  Upon  this,  the  lonl-chief> 
justice,  Oliver  Saint  John,  offiered  a  remark  of 
much  general  force  and  no  particular  applica- 
tion, which  was  all  the  better  for  his  great 
cousin  and  confidant  Cromwell:  "II  will  be 
found,"  he  said,  "  that  the  government  of  this 
nation,  tnthout  eonuthing  of  monmrchMeal  potter, 
will  he  very  difficult  to  be  so  settled  as  not  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  our  lavrs  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people."  The  speaker  chimed  iq 
with  this :  "  It  will  breed  a  strange  confUsion," 
he  remarked,  "  to  settle  a  government  of  this 
nation  without  something  of  a  monarekf.*^  He 
had  scarcely  made  the  remark,  however,  when 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  of  shortsighted  teal, 
hot  most  sincere  purpose,  turned  round  to  St. 
John,  and  put  this  startling  question  :**  1  be- 
seech you,  my  lord,  why  may  not  thia,  as  well 
as  other  nations,  be  governed  in  the  way  of  a 
republic  V  The  Lord-commissioner  White- 
locke made  reply  to  it :  "  The  laws  of  England 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  power  and  practice 
of  monarchy,  that'to  settle  a  government  with- 
out something  of  monarchy  would  make  ao 
great  an  alteration  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
laws,  that  you  have  scarce  time  to  rectify,  nor 
can  we  well  foresee,  the  inconveniencea  wbich 


*  "  That  tri  ovfici  or  kiho  is  this  VAnoii.oa  t« 

HAW  THE  rOWBB  IM  A  SISGLC  PBBSOII,  »  VMNBCBWABV, 
BUBDSHSONB,  ABB  DABOBBOUf  TO  TSB  UBBBTT,  BAFS- 
TY,  AND  rUBLIO  UITBBIST  OF  TBS  rSOTlB." 
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will  arise  thereby.'^  Most  shallow,  learned, 
aad  lawyer-like  reply ! 

The  only  other  man  who  seems  to  have 
spoken  with  an  appearance  of  honesty,  rose 
after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  frankly  observ- 
ed that  it  was  unintelligible  to  him.  "  I  do 
Dot,^*  added  CoJoRel  Whaiey,  **  well  understand 
matters  of  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way 
not  to  AcM  anf  thing-  of  monarchical  poiter  in  the 
settlement  of  our  government ;  and  if  tee  should 
resolve  upon  «ny,  mhom  have  ice  to  pitch  uponf 
Tlie  king's  eldest  son  hath  been  in  arms  against 
tis,  and  his  second  son  is  likewise  our  enemy." 
If  Whaiey  here  intended,  however  (for  his  close 
relationship  to  Cromwell  and  his  subsequent 
crawling  subservience  to  him  cannot  fail  to  in- 
duce suspicion),  merely  tu  narrow  the  question 
of  a  kingly  successor  to  some  great  man  taken 
from  the  people — as  it  is  clear  that  Cromwell 
throughout  the  meeting  desired — Widdrington 
foiled  the  attempt  by  this  earnest  and  honest 
proposition:  **But  the  late  king's  third  son, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  still  among  us,  and 
too  young  to  have  been  in  arms  against  us,  or 
infected  with  the  principles  of  our  enemies." 
Wbitelocke,  upon  this,  as  if  to  shift  the  ques- 
tion once  more  to  some  point  of  general  disa- 
greement, and  80  relieve  the  uneasiness  of 
Cromwell,  revived  one  of  the  old  proposals. 
•*  There  may,"  he  said,  ••  be  a  day  given  for  the 
king's  eldest  son,  or  for  the  Duke  of  York,  his 
brother,  to  come  into  the  Parliament,  and,  upon 
such  terms  as  shall  be  thought  fit  and  agreeable, 
both  to  our  civil  and  spiritual  liberties,  a  settle- 
ment may  be  made  with  them/' 

Cromwelly  however,  who  had  been  restless 
and  dissatisfied  as  these  latter  views  were  ur- 
ged, here  interposed  with  a  statement  of  some 
force  and  brevity,  and  obviously  designed  to 
wind  up  the  conVerence.  •*  7%a/,"  he  said,  in 
reference  to  Whitelocke's  last  remark,  "  will  be 
«  busintss  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty ;  but 
really,  I  think,  if  it  may  be  done  with  safety 
and  preservation  of  our  rights,  both  as  English- 
mem  saU  Christians^  that  a  settlbmkxt  with 

SOXaWHAT  OP  MONAKCHJCAL  POWER  IN  IT  WOULD 
BE  VBKT  EFPECTOAL." 

The  memorialist  concludes  his  account  by 
saying  that  "much  other  discourse  was  by 
dirers  gentlemen  then  present  held  upon  other 
points,  and  too  large  to  be  here  inserted.     Gen- 
erally, the  soldiers  were  against  anything  of 
iQonarchy,  though  every  one  of  them  was  a 
monarch  in  his  own  regiment  or  company ;  the 
lawyers  were  generally  for  a  mixed  monarchical 
government,  and  many  were  for  the  Duke  of 
Cr'Joocester  to  be  made  king  ;  but  Cromwell  still 
put  ojfthat  debatCy  and  came  off  to  some  other  point ; 
^Qd  in  conclusion,  afler  a  long  debate,  the  com- 
pany parted  without  coming  to  any  result  at 
•-ll ;  only  Cromwell  discovered  by  this  meeting 
'Ae  mclifuUions  of  the  persons  that  spake^  for  which 
^^JUhed,  and  made  use  of  what  he  then  discerned.^* 
^^ut,  if  words  bear  any  meaning,  he  had  also, 
^^"hile  doing  this,  revealed  his  own  inclinations. 
^^oman  who  attended  that  meeting  could  there- 
^Iter  doubt  that  he  was  for  a  *'  settlement  with 
^^roewbat  of  monarchical  power  in  it." 
^    The  guardians  of  the  Republic  had  not  been 
Vile  meanwhile.    On  the  18th  of  the  preceding 
^lonth,*  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  the 
»  8m  PiulTHiit.,  ToL  aoc,  p.  78. 
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details  of  which  have  found  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  another  portion  of  this  work,*  a  bill 
was  passed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment thiyi  sitting  at  Westminster  to  the  3d  of 
November,  1654.  Numerous  and  close  divis- 
ions attested  the  energy  and  excitement  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  at  this  memorable  crisis. 
Each  alternately  triumphed.  Cromwell  pro- 
fessed to  have  achieved  his  desire  by  forcing  on 
the  House  a  defined  period  for  its  dissolution ; 
the  statesmen  had  most  assuredly  achieved 
theirs  in  accompanying  the  act  with  a  proviso, 
that,  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  the  new  elec- 
tions shfMild  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
present  members  to  retain  their  privileges  and 
seats.  This  was  made  the  bitterest  charge 
against  them  afterward,  and  Cromwell  relied- 
upon  it  for  the  main  justification  of  his  subse- 
quent disgraceful  dissolution  of  them.  But  they 
were  entitled,  as  events  well  proved,  to  have 
reasoned  on  the  matter  as  they  did.  The  first 
occasion  for  trusting  the  people  having  been 
lost,  it  became  a  duty  of  deep  and  deliberate 
caution  how  best  to  select  or  shape  the  seeond. 
The  suspected  intrigues  o(  Cromwell  and  bis 
officers— the  half-declared  discontents  which 
pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  army — the  bhrth 
of  the  venomous  reptiles  that  had  only  started 
into  power  from  the  warmth  of  the  bosoms 
against  which  they  now  traitorously  turned — 
these  warned  the  founders  and  guardians  oT 
the  Commonwealth  that,  the  first  opportunity 
of  entire  faith  in  the  people  haviag  been  lost, 
the  second  had  not  yet  arrived.  Marten's  simile 
here  came  again  to  their  aid.f  When  *'  Moses 
was  found  upon  the  river,  and  brought  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  she  took  care  that  the  mother 
might  be  found  out,  to  whose  care  he  might  be 
committed  to  be  nursed.  .  .  .  Their  common- 
wealth was  yet  an  infant,  of  a  weak  growth, 
and  a  very  tender  constitution  ;  and,  therefore, 
his  opinion  was,  that  nobody  could  bo  so  fit  to 
nurse  it  as  the  mother  who  brought  it  forth ; 
and  that  they  should  not  think  of  putting  it  in 
any  other  hands  until  it  had  obtained  more  years 
and  vigour."  Arguing  from  this,  they  held,  that 
to  leave  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  unwatched 
by  some  stanch  and  reliable  friends,  at  a  lime 
when  the  sword  flashed  danger  above  it,  and 
safety  was  not  altogether  discernible  in  the 
features  or  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  would  be  a  danger  to  its  life  and  growth 
little  short  of  the  treason  that  threatened  it 
more  openly.  In  all  this  Vane  does  not  seem 
to  have  thoroughly  concurred.  He  would  now 
have  acted  in  manly  reparation  of  what  he  felt 
to  have  been  the  first  error  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  would  have  ti^sted — 
with  a  faith  that  was  honourable  to  his  high 
spirit  and  pure  soul — to  the  beneficial  result  of 
some  general  convention  of  the  people  or  of 
the  people's  just  representatives.  Beyond  a 
doubt  he  was  overruled ;  but  whether  wisely 
or  not,  iu  the  present  instance,  admits  of  ques- 
tion, since  every  day  that  had  passed  since  the 
Worcester  victory  had  served  to  accumulate 
greater  dangers  and  difficulties  around  the- 
paths  and  policy  of  the  statesmen.  The  bill 
they  passed  instead  was  at  least  a  generous  and 
(if  the  expression  is  allowed)  a  fearless  com- 
promise.    Reserving  for  the  cooncils  of  the 


•  Lifa  of  Vane. 
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Commonwealth  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  I 
the  men  who  had  framed  them  first,  it  threw, ' 
at  the^ame  time,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  i 
the  power  of  sending  into  the  House  a  large ' 
majority  of  their  own.  The  lofty  motives  and  , 
Bervices  of  its  leading  advocates  should  be  a 
warrant  for  the  justice  of  all  else  which  they  j 
designed  to  accomplish  by  it;  and  in  proof  of 
these  lofty  motives,  little  is  necessary  to  the  I 
readers  of  this  work  beyond  a  mention  of  their , 
names.  Besides  Vane,  there  were  Bradshaw,  I 
Marten,  Harrington,  Scot,  Sidney,  Hazlerig,  i 
Neville,  and  Blake.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
ranged  Cromwell,  all  his  military  myrmidons, J 
and  a  decided  majority  of  the  lawyers.  | 

The  next  grand  question  taken  up  by  the' 
statesmen  struck  at  the  root  of  ( 'roinwell'sipow.  j 
er.  This  was  a  reduction  ot  tnc  army  Never , 
had  the  number  of  men  in  arms,  under  thedirec- ' 
lion  of  the  English  government,  been  so  great  i 
as  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Worcester.* 
The  number  of  the  land  forces  amounted  to  up- 1 
ward  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the  monliily  as- 1 
eessment  necessary  for  their  support  amounted  . 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  With- 
in six  days  after  the  baiile  of  Worcester,  Vane ! 
liad  commenced  the  agitation  of  this  question,  i 
on  a  motion  that  Parliament  should  instantly ' 
take  into  consideration  how  to  decrease  the  I 
charge  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  wnhin  a  i 
few  weeks  he  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  aehiev-| 
ed  his  point.  The  forces  were  theu  diinioished, ' 
we  find,  by  upward  of  a  fourth,  and  the  amount , 
of  assessment  stood  at  ninety  thousand  pounds. 
Five  months  passed,  and  the  subject  was  again 
in  discussion.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  temporary  pause  by  a  letter 
from  Cromwell  to  the  speaker,  the  mention  of 
which,  without  any  detail  of  its  contents,  is  to , 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  time.  With  = 
the  lapse  of  two  months  mort*,  we  find  the  ques- 
tion once  more  revived ;  and  on  the  12ih  of 
August,  1652,  there  is  a  resolution  on  the  jour- 
nals that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state 
to  give  an  account,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
of  the  former  vote  respecting  the  retrenchment 
•of  the  forces. 

*  ExclusiveJff  of  ihe  furcei  on  actaal  Bcirico  in  IreUnd, 
Cminwoll  had  at  this  time  under  hit  command  thirty  refp- 
nvtntii  of  horse,  one  of  drai^ouni,  and  eighteen  of  foot, 
-which,  couipuiinsr  l»y  the  standard  of  Feliruary,  lfi48, 
amoanted  to  10,440  horse  and  24,000  f(Mit :  they  certainly 
rather  exceeded  than  fell  fhnrt  of  this  numl)er.  The  Insti- 
tution of  the  niilitia  had  fallen  into  disuse  diinnsr  the  civil, 
war,  the  militia  repiinentx  having  Itern  merged  in  the  regu- 
lars. This  institution  hati  lieen  handed  down  to  us  from 
OUT  Saxon  ancestors,  and  consisted  of  a  certain  unmber  of  ' 
the  inhaliitants  of  every  county,  chosen  by  lot  for  three 
years,  officered  by  the  hird-liciteiiant,  the  deputy  lieuten- 
ants, and  principal  landholders,  who  were  exenised  fur  a  ' 
few  days  in  each  year,  and  were  n-it  coinpellubie  to  march 
out  of  their  own  countirs,  etcept  in  cajtes  of  invasi<in  or  re- 
bellion. On  the  ceasing  of  the  civil  war.  ih:s  institution 
w»«  revived  b^  an  act  of  the  llth  of  July,  1650,  and  asam 
of  the  2l4lh  ot  January.  1051.  Eitrh  of  the^e  acts  was  in 
force  fur  six  Jiionthv,  and  the  lost  appeurs  to  have  been  suf- 
fered to  expire  In  contemplation,  however,  of  the  Scottish 
invasion,  3000  horse  and  iOOO  dnii;ooiis,  for  six  months, 
wire  voted  t(»  lie  added  to  the  forces  in  lieu  of  the  militia  on 
the  Hth  of  April :  and  4(K)f  fiHit,  for  three  months,  on  the 
Ist  of  August.  On  the  13th,  intelligence  of  an  actual  inva- 
sion being  received,  an  act  passed  through  all  its  stages  in 
that  one  day,  for  reviving  and  renewing  the  expired  act 
concerning  the  militia,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  1st  of 
December ;  and  it  appears  that  the  regiments  of  militia, 
being  rverywh&re  in  arms,  hindered  the  lung's  friends  from 
aKS(>mbling  to  sup(>ort  him.  Three  regiments  of  volunteers 
Were  also  raised,  tn  be  employed  oa  the  present  emerfence. 
— i2oAsM'«  Hitiory. 


This  seems  to  have  decided  Cromwell. 
Upon  one  burning  purpose  he  instantly  concen- 
trated all  his  energies  and  all  hia  power.  He 
declared  open  war  upon  the  Parliament.  He 
harangued  his  ofiicers  on  the  infirmities  and 
self-seekings  of  its  leading  members.  His  own 
object,  he  declared,  was  equality,  and  a  pure 
commonwealth,  without  a  king,  or  permanent 
chief  magistrate  of  any  kind.  He  had  sought 
the  Lord,  and  divine  symbols  of  grace  had  been 
manifested  to  him  !  Their  present  governors 
were  lazy,  baleful,  unclean  men  :  ungrateful  to 
the  army,  which  had  perilled  all  for  them  ;  in- 
sensible to  their  God,  who  had  Himself  decla- 
red for  England  !  The  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
near,  if  the  saints  would  only  strike  fur  it! 
The  same  e.Ycitement  which  had  descended  on 
him  at  the  eves  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar, 
promised  him  now  no  less  a  victory. 

On  the  12th  of  August — the  very  day  on 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  the  fatal  subject  of 
military  retrenchment  was  resumed  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  council  of  officers  was 
held  at  Whitehall.*  On  the  13th  of  August,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Parliament  by 
them,  which  no  lungerf  limited  its  view  to  their 
own  particular  concerns,  but  comprehended  a 
general  survey  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  dictated,  as  from  master  to  servant,  what 
would  be  best  and  most  wisely  done. 

This  petition  is  of  too  much  importaace  in 
every  sense  to  be  omitted  here.  It  began  with 
fttating  that,  having  had  divers  meetings  to  seek 
the  Lord,  and  to  speak  of  the  great  things  God 
had  done  for  tbe  Commonwealth,  it  had  been 
set  tm  their  hearts  as  their  duty  to  offer  such 
things  on  behalf  of  their  country  as  in  their 
judgments  and  consciences  might  tend  to  its 
peace  and  well-being.  In  pursuance  of  this 
design,  thoy  ihetefore  had,  with  one  consent, 
thought  fit  humbly  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following  particulars,  desiring  they  might  be  ta- 
ken into  early  and  serious  consideration.  First, 
that  speedy  and  effectual  means  might  be  taken 
for  the  pro})agation  of  the  Gospel ;  that  profane, 
scandalous,  and  ignorant  ministers  might  he 
ejected,  and  men  approved  for  godlineas  and 
gills  encouraged ;  that  a  convenient  mainte- 
nance might  be  provided  for  them  ;  and  the  une- 
qual, troublesome,  and  contentious  way  of  tithoa 
be  taken  away.  Secondly,  thata  speedy  ami  ef- 
fectual course  might  he  pursued  lor  the  rrguia- 
tion  of  law,  in  matter,  form,  and  adDiinistratii)n, 
in  all  particulars  in  which  it  was  ncedli»sly 
vexations,  or  burdensome  to  tbe  ptople:  lur 
this  purpose,  they  recommended  that  the  re- 
sults already  agreed  <m  by  the  comitiittee  ap- 
pointed for  that  end  might  be  WMthout  delay  ta- 
ken into  consideration,  and  that  the  comiiuttee 
might   hn  encouraged   to   proceed.      Thirdly, 


*  Several  Pmc^edings,  No.  lAl. 

t  Journals.  Whiteliicke,  p.  516.  1  should  mcotioo.  that 
on  tbe  :t7th  of  the  preceding  January  a  iviitiun  ImJ  bfen 
presented  fr«Mn  the  oouncit  of  war  to  the  ParimmeDt.  a  thiug 
of  ill  ei Ample  from  officers  with  swords  in  their  hands. 
Hut  this  relafeil  merely  to  arrears  due  to  the  anny  ia  SaHp 
land.  It  was  referred)  to  the  committee  uf  Parliament  f«ir 
military  affairs;  and,  by  their  recoanuendation,  a  hill  «as 
passed  oa  the  7th  of  April,  direMinfr  the  applicarioo  i>f 
£'150,000  to  the  discharge  of  thuae  arrvara.  Ami,  wkila  oa 
this  subject,  I  may  mcutioa  here,  that  in  tbe  following 
month  Cromwell  dfclined  ihe  prulnngatiMi  of  bis  comims- 
aion  of  lurd-lieutenant  of  Irelsnd,  atid  that,  on  tbe  INh  of 
Jaly,  Fleetwood  was  ap|KNuted  to  the  chief  ouauBaad  oi  the 
forces  in  that  eonntrj. 
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that  a  speedy  and  effectual  course  might  be  ta- 
ken, by  act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  that 
8uch  as  were  profane,  scandalous,  or  disaffect- 
ed in  all  places  of  authority  and  public  trust, 
might  be  removed,  and  their  places  filled  with 
men  of  good  public  affections  and  blameless 
lives,  it  being  the  desire  of  all  good  men  that 
the  magistrates,  and  such  as  have  public  trust, 
might  be  men  of  truth,  fcarmg  God,  and  hating 
cnvetousness  Fourthly,  that  a  committee 
might  l>e  appointed  in  each  county  to  redress 
the  abuses  of  the  excise.  Fif\hly,  that  such  as 
had  freely  lent  on  the  public  faith,  or  deeply 
suffered  for  their  constant  and  good  affections 
to  the  public,  might  be  considered,  and  a  way 
found  out  to  give  them  satisfaction  ;  and,  first 
of  all,  the  poorer  sort,  who  were  not  able  to 
subsist  without  it ;  and  this  to  be  chiefly  re- 
garded, before  any  more  of  the  revenue  should 
be  given  to  particular  persons.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  related  to  the  arrears  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  articles  of  war  granted  to  the 
enemy,  which  were  by  all  means  to  be  made 
gtK>d.  Eighthly,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
state  might  be  brought  into  one  treasury,  and 
the  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  be 
published  yearly  or  half  yearly.  Ninthly,  that, 
in  regard  of  the  present  great  affairs  of  the  Par- 
liament, a  committee  might  be  appointed  of 
persons  not  members,  to  consider  of  the  charge 
and  inconvenience  that  arose  to  the  Common- 
wealth from  monopolies,  pluralities  of  places 
and  profits,  unnecessary  places,  and  large  sal- 
aries. Tenthly,  that  a  way  might  be  consider- 
ed of  for  a  thorough  and  effectual  suppressing 
of  atl  vagabonds  and  common  beggars,  by  set- 
ting to  work  such  as  were  capable,  and  provi- 
ding for  the  subsistence  of  such  as  through  age 
and  decrepitude  were  unable  to  relieve  them- 
selves. Eleventhly,  that  effectual  provision 
might  be  made  that'such  as  had  served  the  Par- 
liament in  the  late  wars  should  not  be  bereaved 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  by  the  exclusive 
nature  of  several  corporations.  TwclAhly,  that, 
for  the  public  satisfaction  of  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,  speedy  consideration  might  be  had 
of  such  qualifications  for  future  and  successive 
Parliaments  as  should  tend  io  the  election  only 
of  snch  as  were  pious,  and  faithful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth.* 

Insincerity  and  selfishness  are  most  apparent 
in  this  petition.  It  bears  very  impressively 
upon  it,  in  all  its  main  features,  the  character 
of  the  source  from  which  it  issued.  It  is  not 
that  the  requests  urged  in  it  are  unjust,  but 
that  they  are  partial,  and  leave  unsolicited,  save 
try  the  most  general  phrase,  those  claims  which 
only  two  months  before  had  been  urged  in  de- 
tail upon  Parliament  by  thousands  of  the  com- 
mon people,t  and  which  were  known  to  be  at 

•  This  n  taken  from  Several  Proceedinn,  No.  151 ;  and 
§99  Gaiwin'*  Commonweahh,  vol.  in.,  p.  4'il. 

f  In  a  mnet  atrikinir  dorameiit  which  I  find  among  the 
records  of  the  time.  Pir  different  wai  thie  [vrayer  from  that 
of  the  diaoontented  officen.  It  was  '*  vifined  by  many  thoo- 
■•Dda,"  and  began  bv  aetting  forth  the  **  mitenei  of  the 
-war,**  which  they  had  cheerfully  endared,  in  the  hope  that 
«*  tbeir  rifhta  and  Ike  fundamental  laws  (formerly  corrupted 
bj  the  kiDf ,  with  hie  instramenti,  the  clcrKyi  lawyer*,  and 
atattraiBfrnt  wouM  be  restored,  aa  was  prumiseJ,  by  the  Par- 
liament and  army.**  The  first  section  then  asks  for  the  res- 
totatioQ  iif  th«  **  old  law  of  the  land"  in  all  matters  of  at- 
taehmeot  aad  trial,  and  that  **  whatsoever  hath  been  dtmo 
eoMrarv  tberaooto,  by  committees,  courts  martial,  high 
cooita  of  joMioa,  or  tlM  bke,  may  be  abolished.**   TbetM- 


that  instant  in  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  officers  here  would  separate  themselves 
from  the  common  mass  of  popular  petitioners. 
They  set  themselves  up  as  a  party  in  the  state. 
They  put  forward  their  petition  as  a  leader  of 
opposition  in  Parliament  puts  forth  an  anti- 
ministerial  resolution.  Nor  is  it  diflScuit  to  de- 
tect in  it  that  anxiety  for  the  predominance  of 
"  higher  principles  than  those  of  civil  liberty*' 
in  the  councils  of  the  state,  which  Harrison  af- 
terward avowed  to  Ludlow  had  been  the  staple 
of  Cromwell's  eloquence  and  persuasion  at  the 
meetings  of  the  military  enthusiasts. 

It  was  carried  into  the  House  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  six,  every  one  of  whom  was  CromwelPs 
creature :  Commissary-general  Whaley,  Colo- 
nels Hacker,  Barkstead,  Okey,  and  Goffe,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Worsley.  The  authorities 
of  the  House  received  it  with  a  prudent  respect 
and  consideration,  which  did  not  restrain,  in 
various  quarters,  tlie  expression  of  widely  dif- 
ferent views.  »*  Many,"  according  to  the  sober 
WTiitelocke,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  gener- 
ally limits  his  disapproval  of  Cromwell's  acts 
to  the  mere  desire  that  he  had  chosen  other 
methods  of  advancing  them,  '*  many  were  un- 
satisfied with  this  petition,  looking  upon  it  as 
improper,  if  not  arrogant,  from  the  officers  of 
the  amiy  to  the  Parliament  their  masters ;  and 

ond  solicits  the  jury  trisls  in  every  caae :  and  the  third, 
that  "  n-i  man  be  compelled  by  oath  to  answer  against  him- 
self.*' The  fourth  requires,  what  is,  aftar  upward  of  two 
centuries,  only  feebly  advancing  in  the  House  of  Commooa 
of  cur  cwn  day,  the  establishment  of  ooanty  courts.  l*ho 
words  employed  are  memorable  :  "  That  all  suits  may  be  de- 
lemtined  without  appeal,  by  a  prefixed  time,  in  the  hnadredf 
or  county  courts  by  juries  ;  and  no  more  tedwu*  irameUing 
to  London ;  nor  vexation,  and  consumption  of  men's  estates, 
by  the  chancery  and  other  courts  of  Westminster ;  nor  fur- 
ther attendance  upon  committees  ;  nor  long  imprisonments ; 
that  male/octors  ma^  have  epeed^  tnale ;  that  bmii  may  nol 
he  denied  where  it  ought  to  be  taken ;  that  food  and  neces- 
saries may  be  provided  for  prisoners  at  the  Cftmmon  chaive, 
and  no  fees  taiten  by  jailers ;  that  all  proceedings  in  law 
may  be  free  from  the  parties  to  the  officers.**  The  fifth  sec- 
tion remonvtraies  against  various  inequalities  and  absurdi- 
ties in  punishments  and  in  the  administration  of  law  ;  and 
the  sixth  and  seventh  run  in  these  memorable  words  : 
"  That  none  be  questioned  or  molested  for  matter  of  eonr 
science  or  religion,  the  grounds  of  implacable  froaMe,  and 
the  very  spavn  of  tyranny  and  superstition  ;  and  that  tilhea 
sprung  from  the  same  root  and  tending  to  the  aame  ends, 
and  to  the  obstruction  of  tillage  and  industry,  aiay  alao 
ceascy  and  no  enforctd  maintenance  imposed  %a  the  fdaea 
thereof;  and  th.it  copyholds  and  the  like,  and  the  Court  of 
Wards,  and  unjust  descents  to  the  eldest  son  only,  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  badges  of  the  Norman  Conquest ,  and  naia 
support  of  rcg^al  tyranny,  may  be  taken  away.**  Nor  are 
the  closing  passages  of  this  remarkable  document  less  wor> 
thy  of  most  attentive  consideration.  They  express,  with 
condensed  wisdom  and  force,  manv  of  the  worst  grievances 
under  which,  to  the  shame  of  all  t^e  Pariiaments  that  havo 
since  sat  at  Westminster  be  it  spoken,  the  common  people 
of  England  lalmur  still,  and  the  wiser  and  more  prudent  of 
their  representatives  still  vainly  struggle  for.  "  That  thero 
be  no  imprisonment  for  debt"  requires  the  eighth  sectum, 
**  but  all  estates  be  made  liable  to  wiake  satisfaction^  NOR 

THE   BICH  TURN  PRIKUNS  INTO  PLACES  OP  PROTBCTtOlf.'* 

The  ninth  and  tenth  solicit  thus :  **  That  none  be  pressed 
for  war,  the  power  of  countries  being  sufficient  to  supprs^t 
all  insurrections  and  foreign  invasions.  That  TRADE  BK 
FREE,  and  exempt  from  monopolies,  and  disburdening  cot- 
toms,  excise,  and  all  charges  ;  aad  all  public  moneys  to  be 
equally  raised."  The  last  three  sections  are  in  theay 
words:  *'That  all  sheriffs,  justices,  coniners,  oonatablea, 
and  the  like,  be  annually  chosen  by  those  of  tke  place  ;  that 
all  laws  cimtrary  to  these  fundamentals  be  repealed  ;  that 
Parliaments  <ir  common  councils  of  Englaad  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  old  coutse  to  be  annually  elected ;  and  aatta- 
faction  given  to  the  nation  in  point  of  accounts ;  aad  tha 
public  faith  satisfied  ;  arrears  of  soldiers  paid ;  Joritt  do!^ 

chosen  ;  registers  appointed  to  asoertain  all  i * " 

sale  of  lands ;  care  taken  of  the  pooTt  ami  •« 

tignad for  them;  the priniing  frtuei  ttt  d  Mill V»*J 
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Cromwell  was  advised*  to  stop  this  way  of  their 
petitioning  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  wiih 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  lest  in  time  it  may 
come  too  home  to  himself.  But  he  seemed  to 
sliffht,  or,  rather,  to  have  some  design  by  it,  in 
order  to  which  he  put  them  to  prepare  the  way 
for  him.**  Waiving  all  sense  of  any  such  pos- 
sible projects  or  designs,  the  authorities  of  the 
House  acted  with  greater  dignity.  They  re- 
solved to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Cromvjell  himself,  Whitelockc,  Lisle, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marten,  Scot,  Harrison, 
and  twenty-five  other  members,  who  were  di- 
rected to  inquire  how  many  of  the  particulars  in 
the  petition  were  already  under  consideration ;  how 
far  they  had  been  proceeded  in ;  and  whether 
any  new  powers  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
persons  commissioned  to  proceed  more  effect- 
ually ;  and  to  report  accordingly.  The  speaker 
also,  by  the  direction  of  the  House,  gave  thanks 
to  the  petitioners,  both  for  their  good  affections 
formerly  displayed,  and  theii  care  of  the  public 


vain  even  to  talk  of  a  fit  remission  of  thai 
burdens. 

It  marks  sti.l  the  doubt,  the  anxiety,  the  fear 
of  Cromwell,  that  the  next  step  he  took  in  bis 
great  game  argues  a  new  distrust  of  the  ma- 
chinery he  had  been  so  long  providing  to  work 
the  designs  of  his  ambition  with.  His  project 
of  usurpation  upon  the  supreme  power  is  un- 
swerving throughout ;  but  the  extreme  agita- 
tion with  which,  from  side  to  side,  be  aeeks 
differing  means  of  achieving  it,  betrays  the  ot- 
ter falsehood  of  the  pretence  of  public  aequi- 
escence  and  desire  to  which  tie  aAerward  at^ 
tempted  to  resort.  At  one  instant  we  behoM 
him  trying  the  temper  of  the  swords  of  his  vet- 
eran Ironsides,  at  another  exploring  the  quality 
of  mettle  that  lurked  beneath  the  gowns  and 
wigs  of  the  lawyers  of  the  state. 

Thus  the  incident  which  awaits  us  now  is  a 
conference  that  passed  between  Cromwell  and 
the  Lord-commissioner  Whitelockc.  They  met,, 
by  accident  or  design,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 


expressed  on  the  present  occasion  :  and  so  ,  of  November,  in  the  present  year,  in  a  retired 
ended  the  first  act  of  the  war  between  the  Par-  ;  part  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  lord-general,  on 
liament  and  the  army,  leaving  with  the  states-  |  seeing  the  lord-commissioner,  **  salute^  him 
men,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the  praise  :  with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  desired 
of  superior  generalship.  |  him  to  walk  aside  with  him,  that  they  might 

Not  for  this  did  Cromwell  relax  in  his  efforts.  |  have  some  private  discourse  together.**  This 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  test  of  the  vio- 1  private  discourse  Whitelocke  set  down  in  his 
lent,  gratuitous,  and  most  unjust  character  of  j  diary,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  was  given 
the  deed  he  had  resolved,  that  we  find  every  i  to  the  world. 

step  in  his  course  towards  it  beset  with  diffi-  '*  My  Lord  W^hitelocke,"  Cromwell  hegan, 
culties  which  in  no  other  object  of  his  life  he  had  **  I  know  your  faithfulness  and  engagement  in 
encountered,  and  which,  if  Parliament  had  been  '  the  same  good  cause  with  myself  and  the  rest 
brave  enough  a  little  earlier  to  have  placed  con-  of  our  friends,  and  I  know  your  ability  in  judg- 
fidence  in  the  people,  he  would  have  found  al- '  ment*  and  your  particular  friendship  and  afleo- 
together  insurmountable.  It  is  not  thus  that  |  lion  for  me  ;  indeed,  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied 
historians  have  generally  written  this  history,  i  in  ihese  things,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  advisa 
or  the  details  might  scarcely  have  claimed  a  '  with  you  in  the  main  and  most  important  aflhirs 
place  here.  The  poor  Rump,  according  to  j  relating  to  our  present  condition.  ...  I  have 
them,  was  merely  contemptible.  One  kick, ,  cause  to  be,  and  am,  without  the  least  scrapie 
however  careless  or  feeble,  was  the  sufficient  of  your  faithfulness ;  and  I  know  yonr  kind* 
warrant  for  its  disappearance,  its  dispersion,  ness  to  me  your  old  friend,  and  your  abilities 
its  death,  its  utter  and  final  oblivion  !  to  serve  the  Commonwealth ;  and  there  are 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  House  after  the  enough  besides  me  that  can  testify  it.  And  I 
business  of  the  military  petition  had  reference  believe  our  engagements  for  this  Common- 
to  the  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, !  wealth  have  been  and  are  as  deep  as  most 
and  the  provision  for  future  Parliaments  in  ,  men*s ;  and  there  never  was  more  need  of  ad- 


succession.    A  report  was  made  by  Vane  from 
the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  I 
and  the  result  was  a  dissolution  of  the  grand  i 
committee,  or  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
which  had  sat  on  the  bill  at  intervals  for  the  ; 


vice,  and  solid,  hearty  counsel,  than  the  present 
state  of  our  aflTairs  doth  require.*' 

To  this  invitation  for  *'  solid,  hearty  counsel'' 
in  the  specious  name  of  the  foid  cmu€,  the  pru- 
dent lawyer  responded  in  general  terms  of  can- 


last  eleven  months,  and  the  sending  back  the  i  tion,  and  then  added,  "The  goodaesaof  yonr  own 
measure  itself  to  be  perfected  to  the  committee  |  nature  and  personal  knowledge  oC  me  will  keep 
fci)m  whom  they  received  the  present  report,   you  from  any  jealousy  of  my  faitbfcdneas.**    To 


The  tendency  of  this  was  to  simplify  future 
proceedings  on  this  important  subject,  and  to 
bring  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  hardly  was  it  done,  before  the  question  of 
military  retrenchments  again  reared  its  formi- 
dable bead.  Vane  and  his  friends  rightly  judg- 
ed, in  thus  striking  through  the  army,  power- 
ful as  it  was,  for  support  in  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  It  at  least,  if  too  late  now  for  more 
immediate  advantage,  unfitted  them  for  Crom- 
well's tyranny.  On  no  subject  did  they  feel 
with  the  statesmen  so  strongly  as  on  this. 
And  with  reason  !  Taxes  had  ground  them  to 
the  earth,  and  without  some  instant  diminn- 
tion  of  the  military   establishments,   it   was 

*  Bj  WhitolodMhimMif. 


this  Cromwell,  with  many  protestatioM  of  belief 
and  trust,  discreetly  rejoined.    *'  I  wich  there 
was  no  more  ground  of  suspicion  of  others  than 
of  you.    I  can  trust  you  with  my  life,  and  the 
most  secret  matters  relating  to  our  business ; 
and  to  that  end  I  have  now  desired  a  little  pn- 
vate  discourse  with  you  ;  and  really,  my  lord, 
there  is  very  great  cause  for  us  to  consider  the 
,  dangerous  condition  we  are  all  in,  and  how  to 
'  make  good  our  station,  to  improve  the  mercies 
\  and  successes  which  God  bath  given  ns,  and 
:  not  to  be  fooled  out  of  them  again,  nor  to  be  bn>» 
j  ken  in  pieces  by  our  particular  jarrings  and  an- 
imosities one  against  another,  but  to  unite  our 
counsels,  and  bands,  and  hearts,  to  make  good 
what  we  have  so  dearly  bought,  with  so  i 
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hazard,  blood,  and  treasure ;  and  that,  the  Ix)rd  '  are  all  in  by  these  extravaj^nces  and  inordi- 
baving  given  us  an  entire  conquest  overour  nate  powers  is  more  than,  I  doubt,  is  generally 
enemies,  we  should  nut  now  hazard  all  again  apprehended.  ...  As  to  the  members  of  Parlia- 
bf  our  private  janglings,  and  bring  those  mis-  ment,  T  confess  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  there ; 
chiefs  upon  ourselves  which  our  enemies  couid  \  your  commission  being  from  them^  and  they  be- 


liever do." 

The  lord-commissioner,  flattered  by  this  cor- 
dial look  of  confidence,  appears  to  have  shown 
an  instant  disposition  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
the  business.  **  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  look  upon 
our  present  danger  as  greater  than  ever  it  was 
io  tlie  field,  and  (as  your  excellency  truly  ob- 
serves) our  proneness  to  destroy  ourselves, 
when  our  enemies  could  not  do  it.  It  is  no 
strange  thing  fbr  a  gallant  army  as  yours  is,  af- 
ter full  conquest  of  their  enemies,  to  grow  into 
factions  and  ambitious  designs."  **  I  have 
used,"  interposed  Cromwell,  **and  shall  use, 
the  utmost  of  my  poor  endeavours  to  keep  them 
all  in  order  and  obedience."  *♦  Your  excellen- 
cy," admitted  Whitelocke,  courteously,  "hath 
done  it  hitherto  even  to  admiration." 

Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  lord-general 
proceeded  to  observe  with  much  fervour,  and  a 
marvellous  lack  of  shame,  on  the  discontents 
he  had  himself  cherished,  for  his  own  purposes, 
in  the  military  councils.  «'  Truly,"  he  said, 
first  answering  to  the  lord-commissioner*s  com- 
pliment, "  God  hath  blessed  me  in  it  exceed- 
ingly, and  1  hope  will  do  so  still.  Your  lord- 
ship hath  observed  most  truly  the  inclinations 
of  the  ofllicers  of  the  army  to  particular  factions, 
and  to  murmurings  that  they  are  not  rewarded 
according  to  their  deserts;  that  others,  who 
have  adventured  least,  have  gained  most ;  and 
they  have  neither  profit,  nor  preferment,  nor 
place  in  government,  which  others  hold,  who 
bave  undergone  no  hardships  nor  hazards  for 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  herein  they  have 
too  much  of  truth ;  yet  their  insoleiicy  is  very 
great,  and  their  influence  upon  the  private  sol- 
diers works  them  to  the  like  discontent  and 
otarmurings.  Then,  as  for  the  members  of 
Parliament,  the  army  begins  to  have  a  strange  dis- 
taste against  them^  and  I  wish  there  were  not  too 
muck  cause  for  it ;  and  really  their  pride,  ambi- 
turn,  and  self-seeking,  engrossing  all  places  of  hon- 
our and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  vi- 
olent  parties  and  factions ;  their  delays  of  bu- 
siness, and  designs  to  perpetuate  themselves, 
aod  to  continue  the  power  in  their  own  hands ; 
their  noeddling  in  private  matters  between  par- 
ty and  party,  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Par- 
liaments, and  their  unjustness  and  partiality  in 
these  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some 
of  tkt  chief  of  them — these  things,  my  lord,  do 
give  too  much  ground  for  people  to  open  their 
iDouths  against  them,  and  to  dislike  them.  Nor 
can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice, 
hw«  or  reason,  they  themselves  being  the  su- 
preme p<iwer  of  the  nation,  liable  to  no  account 
to.aoy,  DOT  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  any 
other  power,  there  being  none  superior,  or  co- 
ordinate with  them  :  so  that,  unless  there  be  some 
mukorily  and  power  so  full  and  so  high  as  to  re^ 
strain  and  keep  things  in  better  order,  and  that  may 
he  «  check  to  these  exorbitaneies,  it  will  be  impossi- 
Ue,  Ml  human  reason,  to  prevent  our  ruin.'''' 

But  the  wily  lawyer  was  not  to  be  caught  so 
&st.  He  admitted  much,  but  kept  more  in  re- 
lenre.    "1  confess,**  he  said,  **  the  danger  we 


ing  acknowledged  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation,  subject  to  no  control,  nor  allowing  any 
appeal  from  them.  Yet  I  am  sure  your  excellen- 
cy will  not  look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved ; 
too  many  of  them  are  much  to  blame  in  those 
things  you  have  mentioned,  and  many  unfit 
things  have  passed  among  them ;  but  I  hope 
well  of  the  major  part  of  them,  when  great  matters 
come  to  a  decision"  Cromwell,  upon  this,  with 
well-painted  passion,  made  the  show  of  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  his  lawyer  -  friend.  «*My  lord, 
my  lord,  there  is  little  hopes  of  a  settlement  to 
be  made  by  them — really  there  is  not ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  fear  that  they  will  destroy  again 
what  the  Lord  hath  done  graciously  for  them 
and  us.  We  all  forget  God,  and  God  will  forget 
us,  and  give  us  up  to  confusion  ;  and  these  men 
will  help  it  on,  if  they  be  suffered  to  proceed  in 
their  ways.  Some  course  must  be  thought  on  to 
curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall  be  ruined  by 
themV  Whitelocke  quietly  remarked  to  this, 
"  We  ourselves  have  acknowledged  them  the 
supreme  power,  and  taken  our  commissions 
and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from 
them  :  and  liow  to  curb  them,  after  this,  it  wtU 
be  hard  to  find  out  a  way  for  it." 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  the  ener- 
getic captain  desired  to  bring  his  learned  and 
most  meditative  associate.  Flinging  ofTall  far- 
ther reserve,  he  frankly,  boldly,  and  abruptly 
asked,  '*  What  ik  a  van  should  take  upon  him 

TO  BE  KINOl" 

This  question,  be  it  observed,  was  addressed 
to  one  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic,  and  who  himself,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  its  chief  administrators.  But 
no  shadow  of  anger  or  remonstrance  fell  upon 
the  treasonable  thought.  Most  quiet  and  civil 
was  the  lord-commissioner's  reply :  **•! think  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease."  Crom- 
welfsubjoined  quickly,  **  Why  do  you  think  so  V* 

In  his  answer,  most  memorable  for  that,  the 
thorough-paced  master  of  law  and  stratagem 
soothed  the  excitement  of  the  great  soldier  by 
pointing  out  to  him  all  he  might  do,  while  he 
affected  to  advise  him  as  to  what  should  not  be 
done.  He  *'  settled"  on  the  instant  a  **  draught** 
of  the  Protectorate  !  ••  As  to  your  own  person, 
the  title  of  king  would  be  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause you  have  the  full  kingly  power  in  you  al- 
ready concerning  the  militia,  as  you  are  gener- 
al. As  to  the  nomination  of  civil  officers,  those 
whom  you  think  fittest  are  seldom  refused  ;  and 
although  you  have  no  negative  vote  in  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  yet  what  you  dislike  will  not  easily 
be  carried  ;  and  the  taxes  are  already  settled, 
and  in  your  power  to  dispose  the  money  raised. 
And  as  to  foreign  aflTairs,  though  the  ceremoni- 
al application  be  made  to  the  Parliament,  yec 
the  expectation  of  good  or  had  success  in  it  is 
from  your  excellency,  and  particular  solicita* 
tions  of  foreign  ministers  are  made  to  you  only ; 
so  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less  envy,  and  dan- 
ger, and  pomp,  but  not  less  power,  and  realo^ 
portunities  of  doing  good,  in  your  being  |  '"^ 
al,  than  would  be  if  you  bad  ; 
of  king." 
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timony  of  your  love  to  me,  and  care  of  me,  and 
you  have  rightly  considered  it ;  and  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  that  in  my  condition  yours  is 
involved,  and  all  our  friends ;  and  those  that 
plot  my  ruin  will  hardly  bear  your  continuance 
in  any  condition  worthy  of  you.  Besides  this, 
the  cause  itself  may  possibly  receive  some  dis- 
advantage by  the  strugglings  and  contentions 
among  ourselves.  But  what,  sir,  are  your 
thoughts  for  prevention  of  those  mischiefs  that 
hang  over  our  heads  !" 

Those  thoughts  are  then  recorded  thus  ;  and 
when  they  first  saw  the  light,  Charles  II.  had 
pardoned  the  safe  rebellion  of  Whitelocke,  and 
was  revelling  and  rejoicing  on  his  pensioned 
throne.  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  in  the  next  place,  a 
little  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  This  prince  being  now  by  your  valour, 
and  the  success  which  God  hath  given  to  the 
Parliament,  and  to  the  army  under  your  com- 
mand, reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  both  A«, 
«nd  dU  about  him,  cannot  bat  be  very  inclinable  to 
hearken  to  any  terms  whereby  their  lost  hopes  may 
he  revived  of  his  being  restored  to  the  crown,  and 
they  to  thetr  fortunes  and  native  country.  By  a 
pricate  treaty  with  him  you  may  secure  yourself 
and  your  friends  and  their  fortunes  ;  you  may  make 
yourself  and  your  posterity  tw  great  and  perma- 
nent, to  all  human  probability,  as  ever  any  subject 
tpus,  and  provide  for  your  friends ;  you  may  put 
such  limits  to  monarchical  power  as  will  se- 
cure our  spiritual  and  civil  liberties,  and  you 
may  secure  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  may  be  effectually  done  by 
having  the  power  of  the  militia  continued  in 
yourself,  and  whom  you  shall  agree  upon  after 
you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  you  excellency 
to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  him  for  this  purpose ;  and  I 
beseech  you  to  pardon  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  occasion.  It  is  out  of  my  affection  and 
service  to  your  excellency  and  to  all  honest 
men  ;  and  I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  have  any 
jealousy  thereupon  of  my  approved  faithfulness 
to  your  excellency  and  to  this  Commonwealth.'* 

If  anything  like  this  were  really  said,  there 
is  much  pleasant  contempt  in  the  tone  of  Crom- 
well's reply  !  ••  I  have  not,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
assure  you,  the  least  distrust  of  your  faithful- 
ness and  friendship  to  me,  and  to  the  cause  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  I  think  you  have  much 
reason  for  what  you  propound  ;  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  60  high  importance  and  difficulty,  that  it 
deserves  more  time  of  consideration  and  de- 
bate than  is  at  present  allowed  us.  We  shall 
therefore  take  a  further  time  to  discourse  of  it." 
*'  And  with  this,"  adds  our  memorialist,  •*  the 
general  brake  off,  and  went  to  other  company, 
and  so  into  Whitehall,  seeming,  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  carriage,  displeased  with  what  had 
been  said  ;  yet  he  never  objected  it  against  Mr. 
Whitelocke  in  any  public  meeting  afterward  ; 
only  his  carriage  towards  him,  from  that  time, 
was  altered,  and  his  advising  with  him  not  so 
frequent  and  intimate  as  before;  and  it  was 
not  long  after  that  he  found  an  occasion,  by  an 
honourable  employment,  to  send  him  out  of  the 
way  (as  some  of  his  nearest  relations,  particu- 
larly his  daughter  Claypole,  confessed),  that  he 
might  be  no  obstacle  or  impediment  to  his  am- 
bitioas  designs." 

Making  every  due  concflBsion  to  Whitelotke*8 


amusing  self-conceit,  and  to  Lady  Claypole^s 
womanly  good-humour  in  flattering  it,  it  is  in- 
cumbent npon  us  to  stato  our  strong  impres- 
sion that  Cromwell  never  at  any  time  proposed 
to  himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  erecting 
the  pliant  lord-commissioner  into  anything  like 
an  obstacle  or  impediment,  and  also  to  subjoin 
the  fact  that  the  *•  honourable  employment'*  for 
sending  our  state  lawyer  '*  out  of  the  way"* 
was  not  even  thought  of,  till,  by  a  most  atro- 
cious act  of  usurpation,  Cromwell  had  not  only 
declared  his  ambitious  designs,  but  proved  the 
innocent  helplessness  of  any  obstacle  that 
Whitelocke  could  possibly  oppose  to  them.  It 
was  merely  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  need- 
less and  impertinent  forms  into  the  detailed 
project  of  the  Protectorate  that,  on  the  eve  of 
the  regular  instalment  of  that  mode  of  despo- 
tism, the  Swedish  embassy!  was  devised  for 
the  meddling  man  of  law.  Of  the  conference 
itself,  it  is  only  needful  to  remark  farther,  that 
it  was  chiefly  useful  to  Cromwell  in  proving  the 
aid  of  Whitelocke  useless.  He  turned  back  to 
his  military  council. 

Lambert's  influence  he  had  already  won  over 
to  his  project ;  a  vain  and  weak  man,  influential 
with  the  army,  and  not  ill  inclined  towards  the 
civil  authorities,  till  the  craft  of  Cromwell 
worked  his  vanity  and  revolt  against  them,  and 
his  very  ambition  into  aid  towards  himself. 
For  Ireton's  office,  which  was  voted  to  Lam- 
bert on  the  death  of  that  virtuous  soldier,  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  deprived  of  its  accom- 
panying title  of  lord-deputy  (an  omission  render- 
ed necessary  by  Cromwell's  own  intimation 
that  he  desired  no  longer  to  continue  in  his 
own  person  the  rankof  lord-lieutenantt),  Lam- 

*  Another  person  of  somewhat  greater  importance  was 
alio,  wiihio  three  months  uf  this  time,  sent  out  of  the  way 
by  Cromwell's  influence.  Henry,  duke  of  Gloacester,  and 
the  Princess  Elizatirth,  children  of  Charles  I.,  were  in  Eng- 
land at  their  father's  death.  The  council  of  the  Common- 
wealth hud  proposed,  in  1650,  to  send  the  duke  to  his  broth- 
er in  Scotland,  and  the  princess  to  her  sister  in  Holland, 
allowing  a  thousand  a  year  to  each  quoandiu  »e  bent  gesse- 
rint.  (See  Journals,  July  34  and  Sept.  11  in  that  year.) 
But  dn  the  8tb  of  Sept.  Elizabeth  suddenly  died,  and  the 
young  brother  remained  under  the  charge  of  the  governor 
of  CHriRbr<Kik  till  within  three  months  of  the  period  I  am 
now  describing.  Then  it  was  that  Cromwell  advised  the 
young  prince's  tutor,  Lovel,  whom  Clarendon  speaks  of 
highly,  to  ask  [wrmisston  from  the  government  for  his  safe 
removal  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  This  the 
hi];h-minded  Republicans  granted  at  once,  and  accompanied 
the  concession  with  the  sam  of  i^dOO  to  defray  the  expens* 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  stipend  if  in 
would  not  jmn  the  relicUious  scheme  of  his  elder  brot'iers. 
This  act  of  magnanimity,  not  a  singular  act  with  laese 
high'souled  men,  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Cromwell,  who  thus  sought  to  remove  a  rival 
from  his  path.  Perhaps  it  may,  in  one  sense,  huve  been  so ; 
for  Widdnngton  and  the  lawyers,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
urged  the  claims  of  this  youthful  Henry  Stuart  to  tha 
throne,  under  a  new  settlement,  as  the  only  member  of  the 
royal  family  unspotted  with  the  blood  of  Englishmen.  Not 
the  less,  however,  was  the  concession  to  such  a  request  evi- 
deoce  of  high  generwity  on  the  part  of  the  then  rulers  of 
the  state.  And  not  the  less,  let  me  add,  is  it  a  proof  how 
the  greatest  men  are  dwarfed  by  mean  and  unworthy  de- 
signs, when  we  behold  the  powerful  Cnimwell,  the  veteran 
of  a  hundred  viotfiries,  reduced  to  the  wretched  need  of 
recognising  a  rival  in  a  powerless  lad  of  twelve  years  old ! 

t  See  Appendix  E.,  Cromwell  and  Christina. 

t  The  title  of  general-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  there  was 
•obstiluted.  The  "  lord-deputy.'*  in  consMiuence,  Iwcame 
*'  lieutenant-generaP*  merely.  Ludlow  thus  adverts  to  the 
new  appointment.  After  observing  on  Cromwell's  reluu- 
tani^e  to  c«mtinue  him  in  the  military  command  of  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  "the  jealousy  which  General  CmmwoU 
had  conceived  of  me.  that  I  might  prove  an  ohstnictitin  to 
the  design  he  was  carrying  on,  to  advance  himself  by  the 
rain  of  the  CoMmonwealth,**  lie  adds,  *'  and  therefoto,  eiaM 
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ben's  vanity  was  easily  moved  to  believe  that 
an  empty  title,  omitted  for  tho  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing a  practical  absurdity,  was  omitted  for  the 
purpose  of  slighting  Aim.  He  rejected  the  ap- 
pointment in  disgust.*  More  easily  still  was 
his  ambition  played  with,  since  the  lord-general 
threw  out  obscure  hints  of  the  necessity  that 
would  arise  of  fixing  some  order  of  i^ccession 
in  case  of  any  recasting  of  the  supreme  power ; 
and  who  so  fit  to  succeed  the  first  man  of  the 
army  as  he  who  was  indisputably  the  second  U 

Major-general  Lambert  nfuted  to  go  over  with  any  charac- 
ff  r  leu  than  that  of  deputr,  he  resolved  liy  any  means  to 
place  Lieutenant-general  f'irciwuMd  at  the  hend  uf  aflaira 
la  Ireland;  by  which  oooduci  he  pnicured  two  great  advan- 
tages to  himseir,  thereby  putting  the  army  in  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  secured  to  his  interest  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  and,  drawing  Major-general  Lambert 
into  an  enmity  towards  the  Parliament,  prepared  him  to 
join  with  hira  in  oppusition  to  them,  when  he  should  find  it 
convenient  to  put  his  design  in  execution.** 

•  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  memoirs,  gives  the  following 
•ooount  of  this  transaction,  and  of  au  incident  of  Royalist 
report,  which  is  roeutiotiod  in  my  next  paragraph.  The  ac- 
count is  only  correct  in  the  general  imprt-ssion  it  conveys. 
•'After  the  death  of  Ircton,*'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  Lam- 
bert was  Yut4«d  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief 
there,  who,  being  at  that  time  in  the  north,  wa.^  exceedingly 
elevated  with  the  honour,  and  courted  all  Fairfax's  old  com- 
manders, and  other  gentlemen,  who,  npon  his  pnimises  of 
Eeferment,  quitted  their  places,  and  many  of  them  came  to 
mdon  and  made  him  up  there  a  very  proud  train,  which 
•till  exalted  him,  so  that  t4K>  soon  he  pot  on  the  prince,  im- 
mediately laying  out  £5000  for  his  own  particular  equi- 
page, and  looking  upon  all  the  Parliament  men,  who  had 
conferred  this  honour  upcm  him,  as  underlings,  and  scarce 
worth  the  great  man's  nod.  This  unlimcly  declaration  of 
his  pride  gave  great  offcnr«  to  the  Parliament,  who,  having 
only  given  him  a  commission  fur  six  months  for  his  depoty- 
•hip,  made  a  vote  that,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
presidency  of  the  civil  and  military  power  of  that  nation 
should  no  more  lie  in  his  nor  any  one  man's  hands  again. 
7%t«  vote  vof  ujxm  CroMtotWi  procurement,  who  hereby 
designed  to  make  way  for  bis  new  son-in-law,  Cul.  Fleet- 
wood, who  had  marncd  the  widow  of  the  late  deputy,  Ire- 
ton.  There  went  a  story,  that  as  my  Lady  Irctou  was 
walking  in  St.  Jaities's  Park,  the  Lady  Lamliert,  as  proud 
M  her  husband,  came  by  where  she  was,  and  as  the  present 
princess  always  had  precedency  of  the  relict  of  the  dead 
prince,  so  she  put  mv  Lady  Ireton  l^elow,  who,  notwith- 
standing  her  piety  and  humility,  was  a  little  grieved  at  the 
affront.  Col.  Fleetwood  bciug  then  present,  in  mourning 
for  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  same  time  bur  lord  did,  to4ik 
occasion  to  introduce  himself,  and  was  immediately  accept- 
ed by  the  lady  and  her  father,  who  designed  thus  to  restore  i -^  ,•,/>,  1.1  ,  •  L  •  L  u. 
hie  dauffhler  U)  the  honour  she  was  fallen  from.    His  plot  j  English  Commonwealth,  whlch  IS  here  SiHlght 

took  as  himself  could  wish ;  fur  Lambert,  who  saw  himself  I  to  be  Impartially  conveyed.  The  first,  iJtSi  r.p- 
tbils  out  off  fn>in  half  his  exaltation,  sent  the  House  an  in- 1 1^       of  ^he  meetings  and  dissensions  of  ihe 

•Client  menage,  *thtit  if  they  found  him  so  unworthy  of  the  I  _..,.^  u   i    •     .i  rm      .„;.,-  ^^^ 

hommr  they  had  given  him  as  ao  soon  to  repent  it.  hi  would  i  military  Cabal,  IS  lIlUS  given.  The  Wriltr.  be 
not  retard  their  remedy  for  six  months,  but  was  ready  to  |  it  recoUeCted,  Contemplating  both  parties  in  ihe 

•urrender  their  commisaionjwfore  he  euterud  into  his  of- ,  struffgle  With  equal  hatred,  may  here  lav  cl.iilil 

tice.'  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  made  Fleeiwoiid  ^^  «!r^«  «#•  .u^  u«^*  r»ip;«;i«««  \^f  ;»..  «Mi>liiv 
deputv,and  Ludlow  commands rf  the  horse;  whereup,m  |  ^"  ^Ome  of  the  best  privileges  of  impartUlHT. 
Lambisrt,  with  a  heart  full  of  spite,  malice,  and  revenge,  '  **  Every  OthCF  day  almost,  morc  faslS.  OT  sonie 

retreated  to  his  palace  at  Wimbledon,  and  sat  there  tcatrh-  \  such  religions  exercise,  was  managed  bv  Cnnu- 
^uS/KrJk^,'J:J';i!rL^'lJ^^^^        ^rr,"; '  *•<-•»  ""d  Hams«n.  wh«  promoted  ,bepn.^U 

nattered  utith  Lttmbert,  and  having  another  reach  of  anibi-  !  for  a  new  representative,  in  order  tO  the  ^l- 
tion  in  his  breast,  helped  to  indame  Lambert  against  th«>se  I  sonal  reign  of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
of  the  Parliament  who  were  not  his  creatures,  and  to  cast  :  u:„i.  .;^p  .Up  irnvprnmpnt  wna  nUr^A  in  the 
the  odium  of  his  disgrace  upon  them,  and  profess  his  own  J'^".  ""J®  >"®  government  Vkas  plaCeU  in  inc 
clearness  in  it,  ahd  pity  of  him.  that  should  be  drawn  into  bands  Of  hiS  sailltS,  for  all  the  glonoUS  prupbe- 
•uch  an  inconvenience  as  the  charge  of  putting  himself  into  i  cies  thereof  Were  nOW  ready  tO  be  fulfilled  :  aod 
equipage,  and  the  loee  of  all  that  provision ;  which  Cmm-  #hi«  w»^  orjpd  iin  as  the  dni^lrinp  nf  thP  tintfjj 
well,  pretending  generosity,  look  all  upon  his  own  accoun^  I  J?'*  Was  CrieO  Up  as  llie  OOttrine  Ol   the  timed. 

•nd  delivered  him  of  the  debt.**  i  Cromwell  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  judgment, 

t  I  may  quote  on  this  point  a  curious  passage  from  the    and  of  that  millenary  principle,  desiimin?  (as  he 


The  result  of  this  intrigae  was  beneficial  in 
another  shape.  Cromwell  had  designed  the 
command  in  Ireland  for  an  instrument  of  his 
own,  Charles  Fleetwood,  to  whom  he  at  this 
time  also  induced  his  daughter  Bridget,  wlio 
had  not  yet  put  off  her  mourning  for  Ireton,  to 
consent  to  give  her  hand.  The  Royalist  wri- 
ters have  a  story  about  this  marriage  which 
may  tie  worth  mentioning,  though  it  is  refuted 
by  the  proofs  already  offered  in  this  work  uf  the 
high  spirit  and  masculine  good  sense  uf  Crom- 
well's eldest  daughter.  They  say  that  Charhs 
Fleetwood  one  day  met  Bridget  Ireton  in  tears, 
and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  found  she  was  givioj 
way  to  a  (it  of  feminine  spleen  in  consequence 
of  having  just  before  been  forced  to  give  waj 
to  the  wife  of  Lambert,  in  St.  James's  Park. 
They  were  biith  at  this  instant  in  mourning, 
one  for  a  wife,  the  other  for  a  husband.  Ao 
offer  of  the  widower's  hand  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted on  the  spot,  and  the  widow  found  her- 
self s|)eedily  restored  to  precedency  as  the 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant-general  of  Irelaml  I  TIm 
story  is  amusing,  but  not  credible.  The  wiie 
of  Ireton  might  possibly  have  consented  to  sac- 
rifice her  affections  to  the  state  policy  of  her 
father,  but  she  would  not  have  betrayed  a  mind 
of  superior  virtue  and  character  to  the  miser- 
able satisfaction  of  her  own  wounded  vanity. 

But  now  the  contest  between  the  chief:}  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  their  too  powerful  ser- 
vant, though  in  full  career  towards  its  memor- 
able and  miserable  close,  received  temporary 
check  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  dis- 
sension reared  its  head  suddenly  in  the  minds 
of  Cromwell's  military  cabal ;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  grand  position  assumed  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  closing  their  war  with  tbe 
Dutch  seems  to  have  suspended  for  a  brief 
space,  whether  in  prudence  or  in  awe.  even  ibe 
sacrilegious  purposes  of  Cromwell  himself. 

Both  events  are  marked  beyond  a  diiuM  in  a 
Royalist  production  of  the  time,  and  ih*-.*  re- 
flect considerations  of  the  utmost  impoitanre 
and  interest  on  the  view  of  the  last  daysof  the 


c^'?i1rh;;SrXt^;.t'Xrr^t^;!lXl"''')  -V^l-e  "^  tU«e  muutions  or  govero- 

sign  being  secretly  imparted  to  him,  and  he  promised,  as  a  i  ^^^^  whlch  Were  agitating   but   in  lendenO)  W 
reward  for  his  assisUnce.  the  succession  to  the  supreme  |  that  great  revolution  ;  SO  that  he  had  absolutely 

Krr"I;nJ^pJi;.«n  fi''l»''^  Lambert  wasof  a  long  standing,    fooled  Harrison  into  a  confidence  of  his  gw-d 

ever  since  Freston  hght,  and  was  cemented  the  faster  by     ;    ,„^,;^„„    „«  i   «l«»   i.«  « -^   j        «      .  i  « 

that  complacency  Oliver  twk  in  his  wife,  a  woman  of  gtiod    intentions,  and  that  he  aimed  OOl  at  his  u«n 

birth  aitd  parts,  and  of  pleasing  aitrartiima  both  for  mind  ^ium  of  recipniration'of 'inrelligence~i»»'tv«in  ib*-as^'>«V^ 
and  MKlv.  The  voice  of  the  |)eopIe  waa,  that  she  was  more  did  couimunicate  all  her  husband's  ilMigna,  Aud  n-acral 
H  »!!''  '' u  i"".  **  *  honour  of  her  sex  Wi.uld  alhm,  I  some  of  the  others  ;  though  she  needed  no«  to  hate  beeu  w 
-kLl  L*  c  I'*"  •*•«»«  extraordinary  kindnesses  for  htm  squeamish  or  resenred,  for  one  wh<«e  drptlis  were  ncitt 
wAKHaiM  iMdaotfiirlMrbiubuHii  awl  that,.  bwigUM  j  aUiooMd  or  diMortrad  to  aaj  mortal.  li«iMUoeptod^ 
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greatness ;  and  thereupon  all  the  party  Harri-  |  It  would  be  difficult  to  bear  better  testimony 
son  could  make,  which  was  Feaks^s,  Rogers's,  '  than  this  to  a  statesmanlike  fitness  fur  power 
and  Sympson's  congregations,  were  impatient  in  the  men  who  at  present  held  it,  or  to  a  gn>» 
to  have  the  Parliament  ousted,  and  their  Jine  ■.  falsehood  in  the  pretence  on  which  it  was  so 
module  to  take  place^  wherein  righteousness  and  ,  socm  to  be  wrested  from  them.  And  they 
hohness  should  be  exalted  in  the  kingdoms  of  ,  fully  justified  these  demands  upon  their  last 
the  world.  And  now  the  Turk  and  the  Pope  :  exertions.  With  unexampled  capacity  and  en- 
were  horribly  threatened,  and  Oliver  looked  ergy  they  refilled  the  drained  exchequer,  re- 
upon  as  the  great  instrument  that  should  con-   fitted  their  naval  power,  sent  Blake  to  sea  with 


found  anti-Christ.     But,  though  most  of  the 
officers  were  thus  bewitched  and  besotted,  yet 


the  noblest  squadron  he  had  yet  commanded 
and  finally  shattered  to  pieces  ttie  last  resour- 


grtat  many  of  them  had  just  and  strong  tuspi-  ces  of  the  Dutch.  Again,  therefore,  but  for 
ewHs  what  his  dissolution  of  the  Parliament ,  the  last  time  now,  had  this  great  administrative 
would  end  in,  and  therefore  secret  consuHa- ,  genius  averted  mortal  danger  from  the  Com- 
tions  were  held  how  to  oppose  these  practices  ;  monwealth.  Men's  homes  were  safe,  the  bon- 
upon  the  Parliament,  in  whose  authority  conserved   our  of  the  Republic  safe,  and  every  enemy  to 


and  secured^  they  were  so  wise  as  to  think  them- 
selves safe  and  defended  from  the  afler-claps  of 
the  rebellion.  Among  the  rest,  several  officers 
of  note  came  voluntarily  out  of  Ireland  (as  some 
out  of  Scotland),  who  had,  by  their  general 


England  beaten  back  with  ignominy  to  his  own 
shore.  "  We  never,"  said  an  illustrious  agent 
in  the  work,*  as  he  proudly  recalled  the  history 
of  the  despised  Rump  under  Richard  Croin- 
well's  Protectorate,  •*  we  never  bid  fairer  to  be 


fasts,  perceived  the  drift  of  their  general,  to  masters  of  the  whole  world."  From  the  high- 
tctlhstand  him,  and  publicly  protest  against  M;  :  est  point  of  elevation  indeed  were  thoy  doomed 
conduct  of  this  business,  as  directly  tending  to  |  to  hasten  to  their  setting ;  in  its  ripest  season 
the  overthrow  and  undoing  all,  for  which  so  |  was  the  pear  fated  to  be  plucked  by  Croiy well ; 
much  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  giving  up  the  and  (least  merited  of  all !)  the  fame  which  his- 
mosc  glorious  cause  in  the  world  to  its  van- '  tory  should  surely  have  awarded,  in  some  sort, 
quished  enemies — Noll's  own  argument. ...  Of  |  to  the  men  beneath  the  light  and  warmth  of 
those  that  thus  opposed  him.  Colonel  Venablcs,  j  whose  genius  it  had  attained  so  full  a  richness, 
scout-master  General  Downing,  and  Major ;  sbe  exclusively  bestowed,  without  reserve  or 
Streater,  were  the  most  eminent,  who  to  that  stint,  on  the  successful  usurper ! 
purpose,  as  above  said,  came  out  of  Ireland ;  Very  ominous  warnings  were  thickening 
but  Colonel  Venables  was  soon  wrought  upon  ;  ,  around  him  when  he  ventured  his  final  movel 
and  Mr.  Downing  offering  to  speak  agamst  it  ^^  renovating  the  exchequer  for  the  war.  Vane 
in  the  council  of  officers,  and  getting  upon  the  had  proposed  a  sale  of  the  estate  of  Hampton 
table  for  better  audience,  was  bid  to  come  Court,  tnen  held  in  trust  by  the  great  soldier  ;t 
down  by  Cromwell,  asking  him  what  he  did  and  the  first  act  of  the  same  statesman,  after 
there.  Only  Colonel  Strcater  persisted  in  his  Blake  was  fairly  at  sea,  and  while  the  contest 
resolution  of  giving  reasons  against  it,  and  be-  was  of  course  undecided,  had  been  to  procure 
ing  flamm'd  by  Harrison  with  Christ's  personal  a  vote  from  the  House,  appointing  the  3d  of 
reign,  and  that  he  was  assured  the  lord-general  November,  1653,  instead  of  that  day  in  the  year 
sought  not  himself,  but  that  King  Jesus  might  1654,  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  What, 
take  the   sceptre,  he  presently   replied  that   indeed,  were  the  exact  views  and  prospects  to 


CFtrist  must  come  before  Christmas,  or  else  he 
would  come  too  late.  For  this  opportune  op- 
position, and  ten  queries  then  published  by  him 
10  the  army,  he  was  afterward  committed  to 


which  that  true  friend  of  freedom  still  clung  ia 
hope,  even  so  late  as  this,  may  be  gathered 
without  much  difficulty  from  what  Roger  Will- 
iams, a  stanch  Republican,  and  his  associate 


ihe  Gate  House,  and  looked  upon  by  Cromwell  i  of  early  years  in  the  government  of  New.H!ng 
18  bis  mortal  enemy."  I  land  (who  was  now  staying  at  our  English 

On  the  other,  and,  to  our  present  purpose,  I  statesman's  country  residence  in  Lincolnsliire), 
the  more  important  matter  of  consideration  ad-  I  wrote  t<»  his  transatlantic  friends.  *»  Here,"  he 
▼ened  to,  the  Royalist  writer  uses  language  aays,  •»  is  great  thougbia  and  preparations  for  a 
even  stronger  and  more  significant.  Having  ,  new  Parliament.  Some  of  our  friends  are  apt 
•poken  of  the  last  great  effijrt  of  the  Dutch  to  '  to  think  a  new  Parliament  will  favour  us  and 
i«c5over  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  he  proceeds  ,  ow  cause."  Certain  it  was  that  the  time  had 
to  characterize  it  as  a  grave  stumbling-block   now  arrived  for  Cromweirs  usurpation,  if  it 


to  the  designs  of  Cromwell.     **  It  was  a  haz- 
ardous enterprise,"  he  says,  "  to  be  fighting 
^ith   two  commonwealths   together,  and   to 
^hich  his  confidence  and  resolution  could  not 
*^i«e  him,  without  a  surer  interest  in  the  people 
^ho  were  to  undergo  his  tyranny.    This  now 
'^prieved  the  members  from  his  decree  of  dis- 
^lutioo,  while  they  had  tried  the  fortune  of 
^ar  with  the  Dutch,  and  had  put  things  into 
*iHrA  «  posture  and  certainty  that  no  home  altera- 
'•on  eoultl  discompose  or  disorder  it,  the  treasury 
^r  Ihe  support  of  the  war  being  now  a  filling, 
%  narai  force  rigging  and  equipping,  and  the 
"  and  glory  of  the  nation  engaged  and  con" 


Bf  ■ 


Flafellmai,  hj  Hsath. 


was  to  arrive  ever.  Each  day  that  passed  over 
the  statesmen  in  their  new  and  well-won  safety 
from  foreign  attack,  promised  to  be  laden  with 
events  that  must  tend  to  establish  far  more  de- 
cisively than  ever  their  internal  power. 

It  is  very  curious,  and  highly  instructive,  to 
note  down  exact  dates  at  the  various  points  in 

*  Thomtu  Scot.    See  Life  of  Marten,  p.  365. 

t  Ladlow  thua  tpeaka  of  "  two  way***  by  which  Vane  and 
hi*  amieiates  aoiifht  to  **  corniternitue**  Cromwell.  **  Pint, 
by  balancing  hii  interest  in  the  army  with  that  uf  the  flrat, 
procuring  an  oixler  from  the  Parliament,  by  reason  of  ih« 
importance  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  to  send  some  regi- 
ments of  the  army  tu  strengthen  tha  fleet;  and,  ■ecundij', 
by  recoromemling,  aa  an  eaiaiy  way  to  raise  money  in  Itiat 
emergency,  the  sale  of  Hampton  Court  and  crther  pkos«i 
that  were  esteemed  aa  bail*  to  teinnt  aouM  uUritUMU  mift 
to  Mcead  the  thron*.*— Vol.  u.,  p.  451. 
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::  -    iiii'iBa   -triL'ifio.     For  e:(amp[p.  in  tlie 

i-.i'     1  "?  't  •-•*'"  ^'"■'  *-'J"ti*J"s  ^"^  Croniwell- 

^  "'    _   '.  .  >.oi-rie.  »v  riiiil  ihat  the  same  note 

^  _     ~  -.  .r:s  :.K  iiiat  zrt?jL  vicion'  of  Blake 

-.-.aji^at  i  forces  at  »ea/* ciintuins 

^^  _\  ^.  .  ^: -oj.u  a:.u?n>ii*  lo  Cromwell  and 

x.>  .i  -  >     *  AM  :-ty  nuw  began  to* assume 

I.  :.T':i:>-~r4  j-.  :.**;  '.••nourofihe  pas>l  actions, 

am  «i  ::r  r  :;w->:*  :■>"  them  aetiievcd,  scarce 

iiuii:i.f  :rf  ri--aa:tr.t.  and  their  assistance 

a(M.  pri*'!-.'  •'  :'  f  tit'Hi ;  but  taxing  and  cenaur- 

ini'  ini   ii»t:L:*r*  1 1*  Parl-arntnt  lor  injustice 

uuL  uva^  *•:"  :-?:rit»i.  and  for  seeking  to  pro- 

Jonp  ilKiT  IK-Arr.  and  promote  their  private 

]Mi!r(^st.  bT*i  s^iiiS'y  their  own  ambitiim.   With 

UM-sf  am:  s-isy  others  the  like  censures,  they 

cndi-uviiLri  ^  '^  i.*.iluiiiniate  the  Parliament,  and 

TncJ;rt    ii""'  <^^''y  *>1   those  crimes  whereof 

(hriiisc-K^  were  faulty  ;  mit  looking  into  their 

(iw'ii  ac:i>'r.3^  n«>r  perceiving  their  own  defaults, 

vei  riTi>iiT.ni  the  actions  and  proceedings  of 

iht  r*jkri.a:i»t'ni  very  <»pprobriously."    The  op- 

prrtNnum  must  have  been  sharp  indeed  which 

fiiank-tl  even  this  considerate  and  compliant 

lnw^V  mio  so  decided  a  sense  of  it.     In  the 

nrvt  record  of  his  diary  he  thus  proceeds : 

•■  The  drU'i  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  ^^•ds  to 

pL-i  an  end  to  this  Parliament,  which  many 

wniiered  at,  and  bought  to  dissuade  him  from, 

iJiKtn  all  opportunities,  a*  far  ax  trait  thought 

4v»ri -.:«■«.',  and  that  they  might  not  apjiear  de- 

«^iro>:s  to  continue  their  own  powers  and  sitting 

in  Parliament,  ickcreof  they  had  cause  to  be  tujffi' 

In  this  [)a.ssage  Whiielocke  seems  to  me  to 
i:«\<**ribe,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  one  of  those 
i:n'jt  sources  of  danger  to  a  political  cause 
whu'h  seldom  rise  to  the  surface  of  history,  but 
\*l::ch  evidently  now  beset  with  very  formidable 
«i,Viructions  that  strenuous  and  determined 
pidicy  by  which  the  statesmen  struggled  to 
lujintain  their  ground.  All  great  parties,  since 
the  world  began,  have  had  to  complain  of  their 
liHi  moderate  or  over-sensitive  men  ;  men  over- 
stocked with  delicacies ;  who  are  more  apt  to 
rcL'ulate  their  course  by  the  derision  of  oppo- 
nents than  by  the  approval  of  conscience  or  of 
friend  ;  who  will  shape  hostility  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  parly  to  whom  they  are 
hostile ;  and  who  are,  above  all  things,  fond  to 
talk  of  being  weary  of  the  burden  their  own 
virtues  or  their  own  parly  may^  have  iin|Mised 
ujHin  them.  We  now  behold  such,  by  the  help 
uf  Whiielocke,  among  the  members  of  the 
House  who  supported  Vane  ;  and  can  we  doubt 
that  that  statesman,  who  would  have  thought 
it  treason  to  his  country  to  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  her  enemies,  and  have  sunk  lifeless 
in  his  place  before  he  indulged  the  luxury  of 
being  •*  weary"  in  her  service — can  we  doubt 
that  he  suffered,  far  more  than  by  the  worst 
difficulties,  dangers,  or  toils  of  the  cause,  from 
the  holyday  sensibilities  and  delicate  indilference 
of  such  gentlemen  as  these  1  It  matters  seldom 
that  they  happen  to  be  few.  The  example  goes 
forth  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  find 
it  hard  to  discriminate,  in  such  circumstances, 
between  service  and  betrayal. 

More  treacherous  enemies,  at  the  same  time, 
beset  Vane  and  bis  party,  even  among  the  civil 
nif  tubers  of  that  House  for  whose  independence 
|lif;y  were  now  perilling  all  that  makes  life  dear 


to  man.  Whitelocke  describes  them  also,  in 
ihe  same  passage  of  apparent  self-reference 
already  quoted.  "Neither,"  he  continues,  as 
if  to  excuse  the  views  of  the  moderate  men, 
**  neither  could  it  clearly  be  foreseen  that  the 
design  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  was  to  rout 
the  present  power,  and  so  set  up  themselves ; 
against  the  which  they  were  advised,  as  pull- 
ing down  the  foundation  of  their  own  interest 
and  power,  and  the  way  to  weaken  tliemselvis, 
and  to  hazard  both  their  cause  and  person^. 
Yet  still  they  seemed  zealous,  upon  their  com- 
mon pretensions  of  'right,*  and  *  justice,'  and 
"  public  lit>erty,*  to  put  a  period  to  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  if  the  Parlianunt  icould  not  short' 
ly  do  it  themsclccs^  that  thrn  the  soldicrM  must  do 
it.  Some  who  earnestly  declared  tlieir  judg- 
ment against  this,  as  Mhe  most  dangerous  and 
the  most  ungrateful  thing  that  could  be  prac- 
tised,* by  this  freedom  gained  no  favour  A^iih 
Cromwell  and  his  officers.  But  there  wanted 
not  some  Parliament  men,  perhaps  to  flatter 
with  them,  who  soothed  them  in  this  unhand- 
some design,  and  were  ctmiplotting  with  them 
to  ruin  themsclvesi  as  by  the  consequence  will 
appear." 

One  of  Cromweirs  falsest  pretences  is  shad- 
owed forth  in  this  extract,  but  it  is  a  pretence 
which  has  unhappily  passed  into  history,  and 
claims,  therefore,  serious  disproof.  This,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  the  first  time  that 
the  testimonies  of  living  witnesses  as  to  these 
memorable  occurrences  have  been  brnugiit 
face  to  face  ;  and  it  is  not  an  ungratifying  cir- 
cumstance to  note  what  a  perfect  agreement 
there  is  as  to  all  the  main  considerations  thoy 
suggest,  in  the  relations  of  men  of  such  difTer- 
ent  parties,  writing  at  such  diflerent  times,  and 
only  alike  in  the  fact  of  having  themselves  wit- 
nessed what  they  thus  record.  The  result  will 
show,  among  other  things,  that  the  only  rea- 
sonable pretext  by  which  history  has  attempted 
to  justify  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  is  based 
upon  a  falsehood. 

The  question  of  dissolution  is  stated  by 
Whitrlorke  to  have  been  urged  by  the  soldiers 
as  of  '•  right,"  "  justice,"  and  "  public  lilierty," 
and  to  have  left  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
those  friends  of  freedom  who  had  not  lost  faith 
in  that  sacred  thing.  "  You  must  put  a  period 
lo  this  Parliament,'"  urge  the  soldiers.  *•  If, 
however,  you  do  not  shortly  do  ibis  yourse-Ives, 
then  the  soldiers  must  do  it.'*  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  this  tone  was  for  a  time  adopt»::'d  in 
the  councils  of  Cromwell,  but  only  for  such  a 
time  as  might  render  feasible  a  subsequent 
mean  i>ervei%ion  of  the  truth  to  the  English 
people.  Ludlow  states  some  singular  facts  on 
this  head.  While  Cromwell,,  he  says,  was 
**  making  the  most  solemn  professions  of  fidel- 
ity lo  the  Parliament,  assuring  them  that,  if 
they  would  command  the  army  to  break  their 
swords  over  their  heads,  and  to  throw  them 
into  the  sea,  he  would  undertake  they  should 
do  it,  he  privately  engaged  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Parliament, 
that^  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  they 
would  put  that  vote  which  they  had  made  for 
fixing  a  period  to  their  sitting  into  an  act ; 
which,  while  the  officers  were  forming  and  de- 
bating, the  general  havings  it  seenUtfor  thai  timt 
altered  his  counsels^  sen;  Colonel  x)esborough| 
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one  of  his  instruments,  to  the  council  of  offi-  ; 
cers,  who  told  them  they  were  a  sort  of  men 
whom  nothing  could  satisfy  ;  that  the  Parlia-  | 
ment  were  more  ready  to  do  any  good  than 
they  to  desire  it ;  that  they  ought  to  rely  upon 
their  word  and  promise  to  dissolve  themselves 
by  the  time  prefixed  ;  and  that  to  petition  them 
to  put  tneir  vote  into  an  act  would  manifest  a 
diffidence  of  them,  and  lessen  their  authority, 
which  was  so  necessary  to  the  army.  The 
general,  coming  into  the  council  while  Des- 
borough  was  speaking,  seconded  him  ;  to  which 
some  of  the  officers  took  the  liberty  to  reply 
that  they  bad  the  same  opinion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  petition  with  them,  and  that  the 
chief  argument  that  moved  them  to  take  tliia 
matter  into  consideration  was  the  intimation 
they  had  received  that  ii  teas  according  to  ihe 
iesireM  of  those  vlio  had  now  spoken  against  it^ 
and  whose  latter  motion  they  were  much  more 
ready  to  comply  with  than  their  former." 

Quite  true  it  was  that  it  had  once  been,  for 
good  reasons,  according  to  the  desires  of  those 
who  now,  for  better  reasons,  spoke  against  it. 
lo  such  curious  details  we  behold  each  fluctu- 
ation of  the  struggle  ;  for  at  this  moment,  the 
Tery  crisis  of  all.  Vane  had  baffled  Cromwell 
upon  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  weap- 
ons, and  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
sudden  discovery  of  that  circumstance  which 
"altered  the  counsels  of  the  general."  Lud- 
low describes  what  Vane  had  done  in  a  general 
remark  on  the  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Parliament.  ••  Now,  percelvinir  to  what 
kind  of  excesses  the  madness  of  the  army  was 
like  to  carry  them,  the  Parliament  resolved  to 
leave  at  a  legacy  to  the  people  the  government 
of  a  commonwealth  by  their  representatives  when 
assembled  in  Parliament^  and  in  the  intervals 
thereof  by  a  council  of  state  chosen  by  them, 
and  to  continue  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
succeeding  Parliament,  to  whom  they  were  to 
giv€  an  account  of  their  conduct  and  management. 
To  this  end  they  resolved,  without  any  farther 
delay,  to  pass  the  act  for  their  own  dissolution.'^ 
Vane  had  within  the  last  few  days,  in  fact,  liy 
bis  own  individual  and  almost  unaided  exer- 
tions, hastened  to  its  latter  stages  the  memora- 
ble bill  for  a  "  new  representative."  Thus,  as 
the  sharp  crisis  approached,  there  appeared 
even  an  activity  and  energy  that  could  cope 
with  Cromwell's  own.  Silently  but  resolutely 
Vane  had  achieved  the  major  part  of  the  amend- 
ments recommended  in  his  own  report,*  and 
little  now  remained  save  the  final  sanction  of 
the  House  to  give  to  the  measure  the  force  of 
law.  Cromwell  then,  for  the  first  time,  while 
in  absolute  triumphal  progress  on  the  strongest 
position  of  the  war  he  had  engiiged  in,  h)oked 
up  and  saw  it  in  firm  possession  of  the  enemy. 

The  aspect  of  the  contest  between  the  Par- 
liament and  their  general  changes  from  this  in- 
stant. It  loses,  on  the  side  of  Cromwell,  every 
element,  or  even  pretence,  of  fairness.  It  at 
once  became  evident  that  the  musket  could  ar- 
bitrate it  only,  and  even  CromwelHs  most  plau- 
sible craft  was  unmasked  suddenly  into  a  bare 
image  of  tyranny  and  force.  Up  to  this  point 
be  bad  a  certain  hollow  case  to  rest  up<m  with 
the  people,  and  was  at  least  going  forward  to 
hi>  aim  with  a  stealthier  step  and  the  help  of 
■  *  Sm  Life  of  Vape,  p.  314-317, 


a  less  startling  falsehood.  Tlie  very  circuni- 
stance.s  which  had  justified  to  the  statesmen 
even  their  share  in  the  existence  of  that  popu- 
lar discontent,  now  spread  in  various  directions 
(and  which  clamoured  in  its  less  scrupulous 
quarters  of  the  "  despotism"  of  many),  would 
have  served  to  justify,  in  some  sort  also,  Crom- 
well's subtle  measures  for  the  substitution  of  a 
despotism  of  one.  All  that  was  now  at  an  end. 
Truth  took  its  stand  on  one  side,  falsehood 
fronted  it  on  the  other,  and  the  moat  moment- 
ous interests  of  humanity,  present  and  future, 
trembled  in  the  impending  issue.  Religion  and 
liberty,  the  right  of  action  and  of  thought,  hon- 
ours won  upon  earth,  deliverances  vouchsafed 
from  heaven — all  that  had  rendered  the  English 
people  a  praise  and  wonder  to  the  earth  during 
their  contest  with  their  king,  were  now  com- 
mitted in  this  struggle  for  the  existence  of  rep- 
resentation in  our  country.  The  example  of 
the  rulers  of  England  had,  during  all  that  time, 
been  the  life  of  virtue  in  her  people.  It  was  by 
the  Eliots,  the  Pyms,  the  Ham4)(iens,  and  the 
Vanes,  that  an  enlightening  influence,  as  from 
heaven  itself,  had  pierced  into  the  humblest 
and  remotest  corners  of  the  land.  To  blight 
this  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  and  to  promote 
a  second  growth  of  ignorance  and  of  slavery, 
only  less  bad  because  less  enduring  than  the 
first,  it  was  simply  necessary  to  exhibit  once 
more  in  the  high  places  of  England  that  very 
oppression,  coercion,  arid  arbitrary  rule  from 
which  she  had  been  freed  so  lately.  And  this 
was  the  miserable  work  which  Cromwell  had 
now  in  hand,  and  for  which  he  was  content  to 
peril  greater  and  purer  fame  than  had  fallen 
within  the  grasp  of  Englishman  before  him. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  struggle,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  which  unhappily  has 
veiled  them  too  long,  is  the  fierce  contempt  ex- 
hibited by  Cromwell  for  the  popular  pretences 
on  which  he  rested  first.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  Vane  had  resolved  to  test  them,  he  flung 
them  soornfully  to  the  wind.  In  the  life  of 
Henry  Neville,  for  example,  a  virtuous  and  ex- 
emplary man,  a  scene  of  this  exact  time  is 
given  as  from  Neville's  lips.  **  Cromwell  upon 
this  great  occasion  sent  for  some  of  the  chief 
city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  be  determined  by  their  advice. 
Among  these  was  the  leading  Mr.  Calamy,  who 
very  boldly  ot)posed  Mr.  Cromwell's  project, 
and  offered  to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  im- 
practicable. Cromwell  answered  readily  upon 
the  first  head  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation  being  the  supreme  law. 

*  But.'  says  he,  *  pray,  Mr.  Calamy,  why  im« 
practicable  1'  Calamy  replied, '  Oh !  'tis  against 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there  wHl  be  nine  in  ten 
against  you.'     '  Very  well,*  says  Cromwell ; 

*  but  what  if  I  should  disarm  the  nine,  and  put  a 
sword  into  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do 
the  business  V"*  The  next  scene,  with  the 
same  moral,  took  place  on  a  difllerent  theatre, 
with  actors  somewhat  different,  and  is  told  by  an 
anti-Republican  of  uncompromising  fierceness. 
"  The  next  scene  of  this  applauded  comedy," 
he  writes,  so  characterizing  a  tragedy  fraught 
with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  living  men,  and 
with  the  liberties  of  unborn  millions,  **  was  laid 
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at  the  Cockpit  by  Whitehall,  where  CromweU, 
concealing  the  niiinborof  the  beast  in  hisapoc- 
alypise.  declared  to  his  council  ol' officers  *that 
if  thr.u  should  truxt  the  pcvple  in  an  cUctton  of  a 
new  Parhamtnt  according  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  a  tempting  of  God  ;  and  that 
his  confidence  was,  that  God  did  intend  to  save 
and  deliver  this  nation  by  few,  as  he  had  done 
in  former  times ;  and  that  fire  or  six  men,  and 
sitme  few  inore^  setting  themselves  to  the  work, 
niififht  do  more  in  one  day  than  the  Parliament 
had  or  would  do  in  a  hundred,  as  far  as  he 
could  perceive ;  and  that  buch  unbiased  men 
were  like  to  be  the  only  instruments  of  the  peo- 
ple's happiness.' " 

Not  succeeding  with  this  proposal,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  the  extent  of  his  desire,  we  find 
it  somewhat  enlarged  and  modified  in  the  next 
council  hfld ;  for  the  chosen  few,  who  were 
to  be  heaven-selected  fc»r  supreme  power,  are 
there  suddenly  extended  to  the  siffnificnnt  num- 
ber of  forty.  This  was  the  revival  of  a  project 
which  had  occupied  the  mind  of  Cromwell  pre- 
viously.* Its  plain  oljject  was  to  pave  as 
smooth  a  way  to  tymnny  as  possible,  by  first 
removing  every  existing  legislative  and  execu- 
tive body  that  had  the  appi*<trancc  of  being 
founded  upon  English  institutions,  or  in  any 
way  based  on  English  customs.  To  that  end 
the  design  was  admirably  shaped.  The  Parlia- 
ment having  been  dissolved,  the  tovrreign 
power  of  government  was  to  be  placed  for  a 
time  in  commission,  consisting  of  forty  persons, 
chosen  from  the  defunct  House  of  Commons, 
the  council  of  state,  and  the  army.  The  mere 
proposed  ctmstitution  of  this  body  exhibits  the 
kind  of  difficulties  that  Cromwell  had  to  en- 
c(»unter  in  every  stage  of  these  extraordinary 
intrigues,  and  is  in  itself  an  implied  refutation 
of  the  historical  slander  which  treats  the  whole 
body  of  statesmen,  the  council  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  and  the  poor  Rump  of  their  once  great 
House,  with  measureless  scorn.  Supposing  the 
proposition  sincere  or  insincere,  which  would 
have  composed  out  of  these  various  elements  : 
the  new  Council  of  Forty  for  England,  it  car-  I 
ries  with  it,  not  the  less,  an  undoubted  conces- 1 
sion  to  the  claims  of  the  subsisting  government  i 
for  no  little  consideration  at  even  the  hands  | 
of  those  who  had  thus  resolved  its  downfall. 
The  people  were  obviously  to  be  induced  to 
believe  that  members  of  that  ^famous  House 
which  bad  conducted  the  contest  to  its  suc- 
cessful close  were  still  to  govern  them  ;  that 
power  was  yet  to  remain  with  at  least  the 
heads  of  that  great  body  which,  as  council  of 
the  state,  had  established  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  respect  of  surrounding  nations.  Crom- 
well was  at  the  same  time  quite  safe  in  making 
■ucb  a  project  the  basis  of  his  tyranny.  It  was 
ft  sop  for  all  parties,  and  a  satisfaction  for  none. 
Tlie  Harrisons  and  Okeys.  who  looked  for  a 
reign  of  saints,  saw,  in  near  prospect  already,  | 
the  mystic  number  of  those  sacred  rulers  ; 
the  Streatcrs,  Lamberts,  and  Salways  viewed 
with  much  complacency  themselves  in  power, 
■nd  their  own  peculiar  crotchets  in  advanced 
realisation  ;  the  moderate  and  indifferent  men, 
the  waiters  upon  Providence  and  upon  Crom- 
ivall,  were  content  with  it,  as  they  would  have 
contented  with  anything  that  promised 


*  0M  Lift  of  VuM,  p.  313. 


them  as  much  ease  with  as  little  responsibility ; 
and  the  only  prominent  dissenter  or  objector 
would  seem  to  have  been  Wbitelocke  himself, 
who,  in  his  secret  and  subtle  love  for  all  that 
was  old,  venerable,  or  like  law,  saw  little  gotKl 
in  forty,  and  much  virtue  in  one.  But  Crom- 
well could  have  eased  his'  mind  on  that  score 
with  an  exercise  of  little  candour.  Secretly 
laughing  down  these  various  hopes,  he  btood 
triumphant  in  the  security  of  his  own.  His 
creatures,  he  knew,  or  creatures  he  could  mould 
into  his,  should  pack  that  convenient  council ; 
and  for  the  result,  what  would  be  easier  oi 
more  natural  than  a  **  manifestation  of  Provi 
dence  V 

The  grand  preliminary  difficulty  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  first  step  was  to  be  achieved 
—the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  A  section 
of  the  officers,  backed  by  a  section  of  the  law- 
yers, argued  that  this  should  be  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  House  itself;  but  Vane  bad  baffled 
this,  so  far  as  it  could  have  tended  to  serve 
the  views  of  Cromwell,  by  provisions*  with 
which  he  ha<i  accompanied  the  act  of  dissolu- 
tion, securing  to  the  people  a  new  and  enlarged 
system  of  representation,  and  enlisting  on  the 
side  of  liberal  and  popular  government  their 
best  sympathies  and  most  enduring  affections. 
The  other  and  larger  section  of  negotiators,  or 
conspirators  (for  here  there  can  be  little  choice 
between  the  words),  were  in  favour  of  a  com- 
pulsory dissolution,  but  never  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  extreme  of  that  desperate 
course  which  was  already  working  darkly  in 
CromwelPs  mind.  As  yet,  darkly  ;  but  never, 
through  his  whole  career,  had  the  mind  of  that 
extraordinary  person  appeared  wrapped  in  what 
looked  like  a  helpless  or  chaotic  confusion,  that 
there  did  not  lie  coiled  and  hidden  beneath  it 
more  energy  and  quick-sighted  resolve,  more 
rigid  and  straightforward  determination,  a  pur- 
pose more  sharply  shafted,  and  readier  to  start 
into  instant  life  and  action,  than  have  ever  yet 
shone  forth  in  guise  the  most  nimble,  or  wiib 
an  address  the  most  accomplished.  And  what 
he  now  gazed  at,  in  that  internal  mind  of  his, 
calmly  and  restdvedly — involving,  as  it  did,  not 
only  an  act  without  precedent  In  natiims,  but 
the  very  existence  of  rights,  thereafter  to  be 
sports  for  children,  which  had  once  been  watch- 
words of  the  greatest  fight  for  liberty  yet  fought 
in  the  world — he  at  the  same  time  as  coolly 
designed  to  prepare  in  some  sort  the  minds  of 
the  common  people  for,  by  the  use  of  his  fa- 
vourite engine  of  fanaticism.  The  suddenness 
of  the  shock  to  be  apprehended  in  some  would 
thus  at  least  he  broken. 

Ludlow  is  the  evidence  on  this  point.  At 
this  time,  he  says,  *•  divers  of  the  clergy,  from 
their  pulpits,  began  to  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  the  Parliament,  and  to  propose  it  openly  aa 
a  thing  desirable  ;  insomuch  that  the  general, 
who  had  all  along  concurred  with  this  spirit  in 
them,  hypocritically  complained  to  Quarter- 
master-general Vernon,  *  that  hr  tea*  pushed  on 
bif  two  parties  to  do  that,  the  etmsidersiioH  of  the 
issue  whereof  made  his  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
One  of  these,'  said  he,  *  is  headed  by  Major- 
general  Lambert,  who,  in  revenge  of  that  in- 
jury the  Parliament  did  him,  in  nirt  permitting 
biui  to  go  into  Ireland  with  a  character  and 

*  See  Lifb  of  Vmae,  p.  316,  317. 
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conditions  snitable  to  liis  merit,  will  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  their  dissolution. 
Of  the  other,  Major-freneral  Harrison  is  the 
chief,  who  ii  an  honest  man,  and  aims  at  good 
things,  yet  from  the  impatience  of  his  spirit 
will  DOt  wait  the  Lord's  leisure,  but  hurries  me 
m  to  that  trkiek  he  and  all  honest  men  tcill  have 
cause  to  rrpentJ' " 

The  final  scene  in  this  extraordinary  and 
most  memorable  series  of  intrigues  against 
liberty,  carried  on  by  men  who  had  fought  for 
the  fame  of  her  best  and  bravest  champions, 
now  drawa  nigh.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1653, 
the  traitorous  council,  framed  by  Cromwell, 
held  their  famous  and  last  meeting.  About 
twenty  members  of  Parliament  are  said  to  have 
been  present,  of  the  character  already  attrib- 
uted Ui  these  gentlenien  **  negotiators.**  The 
proposition  offered  by  CromwrlPs  creatures 
has  been  already  described,  and  will  farther 
appear  in  a  celebrated  note  taken  at  the  time 
by  Whitelocke  (who  was  present),  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  meeting. 

**  Yesterday,'*  says  the  lord-commissioner, 
writing  on  the  fatal  20th  of  April,  '*  there  hav- 
ing been  a  great  meeting,  at  Cromwell's  lodg- 
ings in  Whitehall,  of  Parliament-men  and  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  army,  sent  to  by  Cromwell 
to  be  there,  and  a  large  discourse  and  debate 
having  been  among  them  touching  some  expe- 
dient to  be  foond  out  for  the  present  carrying 
on  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  putting  a  period  to  this  present  Parliament, 
it  was  offered  by  divers  as  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  and 
to  set  up  any  other  government,  and  that  it 
wouldn  either  be  warrantable  in  conscience  nor 
v^isdom  so  to  do ;  yet  none  of  them  expressed 
themselves  so  freely  to  that  purpose  as  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington  and  Whitelocke  then  did. 
Of  the  other  opinion,  as  to  putting  an  end  forth- 
with to  this  Parliament,  St.  John  was  one  of 
the  chief,  and  many  more  with  him  ;  and  gen- 
erally all  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  stuck 
close  in  this  likewise  to  their  general ;  and  the 
better  to  make  way  for  themselves,  and  their 
ambitious  design  of  advancing  them  to  the  civil 
government  as  well  as  they  were  in  the  mili- 
tary power,  they  and  their  party  declared  their 
opinions  *  that  it  was  necessary  the  same  should 
be  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the  nieml)ers  of 
Parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong  their  own 
power  :*  at  which  expression  Cromwell  seemed 
to  reprove  some  of  them ;  and  this  conference 
lasted  till  late  at  night,  when  Widdrington  and 
Whitelocke  went  home  weary,  and  troubled  to 
see  the  indiscretion  and  ingratitude  of  those 
men,  and  the  way  they  designed  to  ruin  them- 
selves." 

The  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting this  account  with  that  which  Crom- 
well subsequently  gave  of  the  same  transaction, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  he  grounded  a  com- 
plaint of  insincerity  against  Whitelocke  and  his 
friends,  on  the  alleged  circumstance  of  their 
having  left  the  meeting  on  this  famous  night 
with  an  express  understanding  that  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  suspend  all 
farther  proceedings  on  the  act  for  dissolution 
and  a  new  representative  till  the  result  of  the 
conference  of  next  day.  But  if  Whitelocke 
fftfe  such  a  pledge,  which  hia  entire  silence  on 


that  head  renders  at  least  doubtful,  he  did  so 
without  authority,  and  in  the  al>sence  of  any 
means  of  redeeming  it.  The  court<e  which 
Vane  held  at  present  had  been  deliberately  eho- 
sen  by  that  determined  man,  and  it  would  havo 
demanded  a  more  than  human  power  to  induce 
him,  for  any  consideration  left  upon  the  earth, 
to  peril  by  another  bourns  delay  the  popular 
claim  to  popular  rights  delayed  already  to  the 
endangermcnt  of  liberty.  The  whole  of  the 
19th  of  April,  so  spent,  as  we  havo  seen,  at 
Whitehall,  in  consultation  between  the  lawyers, 
temporizers,  and  traitors,*  was  passed  by  Vane 
at  Westminster,  in  resolute  amendment  of  the 
details  of  the  bill  which  was  at  once  to  close 
the  existence  of  the  greatest  Parliament  that 
had  ever  sat  within  the  walls  of  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  to  call  into  life  through- 
out (England  the  gre^itest  amount  of  represent- 
ative freedom  that  had  yet  been  enjoyed  by  her 
people :  and  never,  surely,  did  sun  rise  on  a 
loftier  or  more  honourable  strength  of  purpose 
in  the  breast  of  any  man,  than  that  which,  ear- 
ly on  the  morning  on  the  20th  of  April,  sus- 
tained Sir  Henry  Vane  as  he  passed  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  strike  his  last  blow  for 
the  sacred  cause  to  which,  from  earliest  youth, 
and  m  resistance  to  all  temptations,  his  life  had 
been  devoted  with  a  touching  constancy.  The 
same  hour  of  the  same  ever-memorable  morn- 
ing saw  W^hitelocke  and  his  friends  on  their 
way  to  Cromwell's  house. 

Therefore,  proceeds  the  memorialist,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  pa-^sage  already  quoted,  **  these 
came  early  again  this  morning,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, to  Cromwell's  lodging,  where  there 
were  but  few  Parliament-men  and  a  few  offii 
cers  of  the  army.  A  point  was  again  stirred, 
which  had  been  debated  the  last  night,  *  Wheth- 
er forty  persons,  or  about  that  number  of  Par- 
liament-men and  officers  of  the  army,  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Parliament,  and  empow- 
ered for  the  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth till  a  new  Parliament  should  meet, 
and  so  the  present  Parliament  to  be  forthwith 
dissolved.'  Whitelocke  was  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  more,  fearing  lest  he  niiuht  be 
one  of  these  forty,  who,  he  thought,  would  be 
in  a  desperate  condition  after  the  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved  ;  but  others  were  very  am- 
bitious to  be  of  this  numl>er  and  council,  and 
tu  be  invested  with  this  exorbitant  power  in 
them.  Cromwell  being  informed  during  this 
debate  that  the  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  they  would  put  a  period  to 
themselves,  which  would  be  the  most  honoura- 
ble dissolution  for  them,  hereupon  he  broke  off 
the  meeting,  and  the  members  of  the  Parlia* 
nient  left  him  at  his  lodging  and  went  to  the 
House." 

Vane,  Marten,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others 
of  the  chief  men  had  been  there  some  time,  and 


*  The  onlj  sincere  (however  wmngr-headed)  Republican, 
of  whuw  attendance  at  theae  councils  I  can  find  any  evi- 
dence, IS  Sir  Arthar  Ilazlerig.  That  he  did  so  is  dear 
fmm  a  manusmpt  reptirt  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  ia 
Richard  rnnnweirs  Parliament.  "1  heard,  l>em^  seventy 
miles  off,  that  it  was  propoumlad ^thal  w«  shuakl  dissolve 
our  trust,  and  devolve  it  into  a  few  baaj^  I  CMua  up  and 
found  it  so :  that  it  waa  resolved  ia  •  ^g^nyl^Ouekpit. 
I  trembled  at  it.  and  was,  •/««r,  I"  " 
My  against  it.  I  tuM  them  th«  « 
accursed.     I  told  then  it  wm  J 
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had  succeeded  in  forcing  to  its  final  stage  the 
act  for  the  new  representative.  Some  of  Crom- 
well's creatures  had  also  shown  themselves 
early  in  their  places,  with  a  view  to  watcli  the 
proceedings  for  him,  and  to  interpose  the  forms 
of  the  House,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  time  and  room  to  his  designs.  Thus, 
when  Vane  rose  to  urge  the  necesijity  of  pass- 
ing the  hill  into  a  law  at  once,  one  of  these 
convenient  gentlemen  was  despatched,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  interrupt  the  debate  at  Crom- 
weirs  lodgings ;  while  another,  no  less  than 
Major-general  Harrison  himself,  rose  with  the 
dignified  purpose  of  talking  ag^nst  time,  and 
*•  most  sweetly  and  humbly"  conjured  the  mem- 
bers assembled  to  pause  before  they  took  so  im- 
portant a  step  as  that  which  Vane  recommend- 
ed. The  warmth  and  earnestness  of  Vane's 
reply  were  the  signal  for  a  second  messenger 
to  Cromwell,  and  Ingoldsby  was  observed  to 
feave  the  House  in  some  haste  and  excitement. 
The  Cromwell  section  of  officers  were  still 
in  consultation  with  Cromwell  himself  at  the 
lodging  of  the  lord-general.  The  first  news  of 
the  morning  had  •*  broken  off"  what  might  be 
c'alled  the  negotiatory  part  of  the  meeting  ;  but 
the  military  cabal  had  resumed  their  private 
councils,  when  Ingoldsby's  sudden  appearance 
in.  the  room,  with  the  excitement  upon  him  of 
the  great  scene  he  had  left,  again  interrupted 
their  discussions.  ••  If  you  mean  to  do  any- 
thing decisive,"  he  exclaimed  to  Cromwell, 
"you  have  no  lime  to  lose."  Cromwell  rose 
hastily,  commanded  a  party  of  soldiers  to  be 
marched  round  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
left  the  room  without  another  word.  Lam- 
bert and  "  five  or  six"  of  the  more  determined 
officers  followed  him.  The  rest  remained  sit- 
ting where  they  were,  in  wonder,  uncertainty, 
and  dread. 

Cromwell  made  no  pause  till  he  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  he 
planted  a  body  of  soldiers,  stationed  another  in 
the  lobby,  and  led  round  some  files  of  muske- 
teers to  a  position  without  the  chamber  where 
the  members  were  seated.  His  manner,  at 
this  momentous  instant,  was  observed  to  be 
calm,  and  his  very  dress  was  noted  for  its  peace- 
ful contrast  lo  his  purposes.  Vane  had  again 
risen,  and  was  speaking  on  the  dissolution  bill 
in  a  fiassionate  strain,  when  he  quietly  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  •*  clad  in  plain  black  clothes, 
with  gray  worsted  stockings,"*  quite  unattend- 
ed and  alone.  About  a  hundred  members  were 
at  this  time  present!  He  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  spot  at  which  he  entered,  and  then  **  sat 
down  as  he  used  to  do  in  an  ordinary  place." 
Here  he  was  instantly  joined  by  his  kinsman 
Saint  John,  to  whom  he  said,  with  inexpressi- 
ble humility  of  manner,  that  ••  he  was  come  to 
do  that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and 
that  he  had  earnestly,  with  tears,  prayed  to  God 
against :  nay,  that  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pie- 
ces than  do  it ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  laid 
upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Saint  John  an- 
swered that  *•  he  knew  not  what  he  meant ;  but 
did  pray  that  what  it  was  which  must  be  done 
^might  have  a  happy  issue  for  the  general  good." 
■vithtliis,  that  crafty  lawyer  went  back  to  his 


*  Lord  Leicester*!  Joonal,  p.  139.~ 
t  LoUluw,  ToL  u.f  p.  4M. 


own  seat,  to  wait  the  issue  of  all  those  dark  in- 
trigues in  which  he  had  himself  played  so  prom- 
inent a  part. 

Vane  still  held  on  unflinchingly  to  bis  great 
purpose.  He  urged,  with  increased  earnest- 
ness, the  necessity  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  bill,  and  with  that  view 
adjured  them  to  dispense  with  even  the  cere- 
mony of  engrossing,  and  other  hnmaterial 
forms.  Cromwell,  at  this,  beckoned  Harrison. 
**Now  is  the  time,"  he  said  to  that  enthusiast ; 
»»I  must  do  it  y'  Harrison's  answer  would  im- 
ply that  he  knew  the  meditated  outrage,*  but 
felt  the  force  of  the  eloquence  of  Vane.  "  The 
work,  sir,"  he  said,  after  advising  him  to  con- 
sider, "is  very  great  and  dangerous.*'  "You 
say  well,"  hastily  retorted  Cromwell,  and  "  sat 
still  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour."  It  would 
then  seem  that  Vane  had  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  speaker  had  actually  risen  to  put 
the  question,!  when  Cromwell  started  iip.  "  pat 
off  his  hat,"  and  began  to  speak.  "  At  first,** 
Lord  Leicester  tells  us,  "  and  for  a  good  while, 
he  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  Parliament 
for  their  pains  and  care  of  the  public  good  ;  but 
afterward  he  changed  his  style ;  told  them  of 
their  injustice,  delays  of  justice,  aelf-interest, 
and  other  faults  ;'*  charging  them,  according  to 
Ludlow,  with  "  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any- 
thing fur  the  public  good,"  and  accusing  them 
"  of  an  intention  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power,  had  they  not  been  forced  to  the  passing 
of  this  act.  which  he  affirmed  they  designed 
never  to  observe."  But,  he  added,  with  a  vio- 
lent and  harsh  abruptness, "  Tuar  time  is  come ! 
I  The  I^ord  has  done  with  you  !  He  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  the  carrying  on  His  work 
that  are  more  worthy."  All  this  aeemed  no- 
'  thing  less  than  inspiration  to  his  fanatical  ful- 
■  lowers.  They  marked  the  extraordinary  chan- 
ges in  his  voice  and  manner  as  new  births  of 
I  Providence  within  him,  and  exclaimed  that  it 
I  was  the  Lord  had  taken  him  by  the  band,  and 
I  set  him  on  to  do  that  thing.  Plainer  men  saw 
the  tyrant  only,  the  slave  within  the  grasp  of 
tyrannous  ambition.  "  He  spoke,**  says  Lud- 
low, "  with  so  much  passion  and  discomposure 
of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been  distracted." 

Meanwhile  Vane  had  risen,  Wentworth  and 
Marten  too,  "  but  he  would  suffer  none  to  speak 
but  himself.*'^  At  the  same  time,  as  if  himself 
astonished  at  the  unprecedented  part  he  was 
playing,  he  cried  out  to  those  who  had  risen, 
"You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not  Parlia- 
mentary language ;  I  know  it."  In  spite  of  all 
resistance,  however,  the  Toioe  of  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth.  who  stood  up  by  the  aide  of  Vane, 
forced  itself  at  last  upon  the  House.     He  de- 

*  It  wms  believed  at  the  time  that  Sir  Gilbert  Piokeriup, 
and  Mime  few  other  member*  (out  of  thfiae  that  had  atteod- 
ed  the  Whitehall  rouncils),  weie  also  acquaioteU  «iih  what 
Cnimwell  parposed.  it  is  ceitaia,  aceonliaf  tu  the  author 
of  the  Flacellum,  that  Sir  Gilbert  was  pnvy  to  it«  siac* 
**  he  hod  held  noiisultation  the  ni^hl  before  with  hiai,  and 
was  np  armed  in  his  chamber  till  the  very  time.*' 

t  Ludlow,  Lord  Leicester  (who  received  his  infonMlioa 
from  Algernon  Sidney),  and  Sir  Arthur  Uaxlerif  (who  was 
prvsfliit)  agree  on  this  point.  **  We  were  labouring  her*  in 
the  House,**  says  Hazlerig,  in  that  speech  in  Rirhard  Cnim- 
well's  Parliament  to  which  I  have  alrradj  ndveited,  **  on 
an  act  to  pat  an  end  to  that  Parliament,  and  to  cnll  aacAhvr. 
I  desired  the  riassinf  of  it  with  all  my  sooL  Tkt  gwestiam 
was  putting  /or  it,  when  oar  ironerml  stood  nn  attdtt^mprd 
the  ^ettiaHf  and  called  in  his  Uantennat,  with  two  filcaof 
mosketeers,  with  their  lull  m.  fkmr  bMdo,  nod  choir  mmm 
kaden  with  bolltta."  t  Whitdocke,  p  d». 
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elared  that  this  was  indeed  "  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  heard  such  unhecoming  language 
giTen  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  the 
more  horrid  in  that  it  came  from  their  servant, 
and  their  servant  whom  they  had  so  highly 
trusted  and  obliged,  and  whom,1)y  their  unpre- 
cedented bounty,  they  had  made  what  be  was  "* 
Whether  these  words  really  transported  Crom- 
well, on  the  instant,  beyond  the  hounds  of  even 
his  self-command,  or  merely  rendered  necessa- 
ry a  farther  display  of  what  his  deluded  follow- 
ers might  take  to  be  genuine  inspiration,  the 
reader  will  best  judge  from  what  actually  fol- 
lowed, as  an  honest  eyewitness  has  delivered 
it  to  us. 

Cromwell  instantly  thrust  his  hat  down  upon 
his  head,  sprang  from  his  seat  into  the  centre 
of  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  shouted  out, 
"Come,  come,  I'll  put  an  end  lo  your  prating." 
Then,  adds  Lord  Leicester,  on  the  relation  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  **  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
stage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  with 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  chid  the  members 
soundly,  looking  sometimes,  and  pointing;  par- 
ticularly, upon  some  persons,  as  Sir  B.  White- 
locke,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  great 
seal,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  to  whom  he  gave 
Tery  sharp  language,  though  he  named  them  not, 
but  by  his  gestures  it  was  well  known  he  meant 
them."  But  even  while  he  raved  and  chafed  in 
this  desperate  fashion  (**  walking  up  and  down,'' 
Ludlow  tells  us,  **  like  a  madman,  and  kicking 
the  ground  with  his  feet").  Vane  succeeded  in 
making  himself  heard  once  more.  At  this 
Cromwell  stopped  and  called  Vane  by  his  name. 
"You,"  he  said,  •* might  have  prevented  this 
extraordinary  course ;  but  you  are  a  juggler, 
and  have  not  so  much  as  common  honcsty."t 
••  I  have  been  forced  to  this,"  he  ctmtinued. 
**  I  have  sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that 
be  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the 
doing  of  this  work<  But  now  begone.  You  are 
no  Parliament.  I  say,  you  are  no  Parliament ! 
ril  put  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Begone  !  Give 
way  to  honester  men."t  Stamping  his  foot,  aa 
he  spoke  thus,  very  heavily  on  the  floor,  the 
door  was  flung  open  suddenly,  and  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  *'  five  or  six  files  of  musketeers," 
with  their  arms  ready ! 

In  that  moment  perished,  for  a  time,  the 
rights  In  whose  name  twelve  years  of  the  mis- 
eries of  civil  war  had  been  unrepiningly  en- 
coontered,  "  making  vain  and  viler  than  dirt 
the  blood  of  so  many  faithful  and  valiant  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  left  their  countrymen  in  this 
liberty  of  Parliament,  bought  with  their  lives." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  resistance,  to  any  suc- 
cessful end,  was  idle  ;  yet  not  without  such  re- 
sistance as  might  serve  to  enter  their  immortal 
protest  with  posterity  did  these  lion-hearted 
Republicans  leave  the  scene  (now  degraded  and 
profaned)  of  their  yet  glorious  and  undying  tri- 
umphs. "  Then  the  general,"  pursues  I^ord 
Leicester, "  pointing  to  the  speaker  in  his  chair, 
said  to  Harrison, '  Fetch  him  down.'  Harrison 
went  to  the  speaker,  and  spoke  to  him  to  come 
down ;  hut  the  speaker  sat  still  and  said  nothing 
'  Take  him  down  i'  said  the  general ;  then  Har- 
rison went  and  pulled  the  speaker  by  the  gown, 

*  Ladlow,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  450;  and  «ee  Lingan!**  History, 
ToL  ii.,  p.  171.  t  Leicastor*!  Journal,  p.  141. 

t  FMf«ct  Politiciui,  p.  109. 


and  he  came  down.*  It  happened  that  day  that 
Algernon  Sidney  sat  next  to  the  speaker  on  the 
right  hand.  The  general  said  to  Harrison, '  Put 
him  out !'  Harrison  spake  to  Sidney  to  go  out ; 
hut  he  said  he  would  not  go  out,  and  sat  still. 
The  general  said  again,  ♦  Put  him  out  !*  Then 
Harrison  and  Worsley  (who  commanded  the 
general's  own  regiment  of  foot)  put  their  hands 
upon  Sidney's  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  force 
him  to  go  out.  Then  he  rose  and  went  to- 
wards the  door.  Then  the  general  went  to  the 
table  where  the  mace  lay,  which  used  to  be  car- 
ried before  the  speaker,  and  said,  '  Take  away 
these  bawbles  !*  so  the  soldiers  took  away  the 
mace." 

While  this  extraordinary  scene  of  violence 
proceeded  thus,  the  majority  of  the  members 
had  gradually  withdrawn ;  and  now,  as  the 
more  eminent  men,  who  had  waited  to  the  last, 
moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  through  files 
of  musketeers  drawn  up  on  either  side,  th^ 
received  to  the  last,  in  passionate  insults  from 
Cromwell,  the  tribute  which  their  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  well  merited  from  the 
lips  of  its  destroyer.  Nicknames  were  flung  in 
the  face  of  each.  Challoner  was  pointed  to  as 
a  drunkard  ;t  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  was  accu- 
sed of  adultery  ;  Alderman  .\llen  of  public  em- 
bezzlements ;  even  poor  Whitelocke  of  gross 
injustice  ;  and  as  the  lor(l-generars  old  friend, 
Harry  Marten,  passed,  he  was  asked  if  a  whore- 
master  was  fit  to  sit  and  govern.t  Among  the 
latest  of  all  came  Vane ;  and  as  he  came,  he 
once  again  protested  "  in  a  loud  voice"  against 
the  fatal  scene  which  had  been  acted.  "  This 
is  not  honest,"  he  said.  "Yea,  it  is  against 
morality  and  common  honesty."  At  that  in- 
stant, it  is  possible  Cromwell  felt  some  shame. 
He  paused,  as  though  to  rally  himself  with  the 
recollection  of  some  personal  or  private  vice 
he  might  fling  against  his  great  rival,  but  when 
he  spoke,  his  harsh  voice  had  a  troubled  tone, 
and  he  merely  uttered  the  few  words,  that  have 
become  so  memorable,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane.  Sir 
Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  mc  from  Sir  Har- 
ry Vane  .'"  No  vice  would  stick,  even  as  a  lie, 
against  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  the  most 
spotless  statesman  in  our  annals.  Vane  passed 
on,  and  no  nickname  foll<»wed  him. 

Cromwell  was  now  virtually  lord  of  England, 
and  stood  with  a  heavier  and  more  daring  foot 
upon  her  neck  than  had  ever  been  placed  there 
by  any  of  her  kings  "  He  seized,"  says  Lud- 
low, ♦*  on  the  records  that  were  in  the  House 

*  Lenthall  was  by  no  manriA  a  man  of  gallantry  or  hi»ro- 
ism.  On  many  urcanionM.  in<ief>d.  he  showed  himself  defi- 
cient in  thfi  ninsi  ordin:iry  aptrtl ;  l«ut  there  wem  two  inci- 
dents in  hiB  life,  when  the  very  extent  of  the  untra^e  cum- 
mitted  on  the  anlhoriiy  with  whirh  ho  was  invested  seema 
to  hnve  p^witiTeiy  lifted  hiin  far  Bb<ive  the  strain  nf  conimua 
men.  Thexe  inridents  were  (Charles's  attempted  arrest  of 
the  five  memiwra.  and  (rom well's  premnt  and  greater 
crime  Sir  Arthur  Haztenir  ciKroborales  the  account  of  ih« 
text  in  his  speech  alrendy  quoted.  *'  The  s|»«aker."  he  said, 
'*  a  stout  mun,  wua  not  witlini;  to  gn.  lie  was  so  noble, 
that  he  fr<iwned.  and  said  he  would  not  go  out  of  the  chair 
till  ho  was  plunked  out.  wiiirh  was  quickly  done,  without 
much  compliment,  by  two  soldiers.**  Ludlow  also  tells  na, 
that  when  IIarTia«m  went  up  to  move  the  speaker  from  hit 
chair,  Lenthall  at  once  told  him  **  that  he  would  not  coma 
down  unless  he  were  forced.  'Sir,*  said  Harrison.  *  I  will 
lend  you  my  hand  ;*  and  thereupon,  potting  his  band  with- 
in his,  the  speaker  came  duwn.  One  matter  of  considerai- 
tion  should,  however,  not  be  omitted :  Lenthall  had  gocd 
reason  to  eipect  being  brought  to  a  aevere  account,  i?  ha 
had  not  shown  reaiatance  thua.  t  I>ryadalt«  ^  4Utt 

^  Perffct  Pditiciap,  p.  106. 
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and  at  Mr.  Scobell's  ;•  after  which  he  went  to  |  as  these  Republican  officers  admitted  gUtfttner" 
the  clerk,  and  snatching  the  act  of  dissolution,  |  iugs  of  dbnactence  or  fair  intention  into  their 
which  was  ready  to  pass,  out  of  his  hand,  he  ,  plans,  tliey  seem  to  have  lost  altogether  what 
put  it  under  his  cloak,  and  having  commanded  could  alone  efiectually  serve  them  in  the  pecu- 
the  doors  to   be  locked   up,  went  away  to  j  liar  policy  they  favoured — their  craft  and  con- 


Whitehall,  "t 

The  officers  he  had  left  were  still  sitting  to* 
gether  when  Cromwell  reappeared/  flushed  and 
excited  as  they  had  always  seen  him  after  vic- 
tory, and,  flinging  on  the  table  before  them 
the  key  of  the  House  of  Commons  (the  **  baw- 
hle"  had  been  tossed  into  the  outer  room),  tokl 
them  all  that  he  had  done.  *'When  I  went 
there,"  he  added,  "  I  did  not  think  to  have  done 
this  ;  but,  perceiving  the  spirit  of  God  so  strong 
upon  me,  I  would  not  consult  flesh  and  blood." 


nmg.  It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  sim- 
plicity tl)ey  exhibit ;  amusing  it  might  be,  do 
less,  were  it  not  for  the  serious  mischief  it  in- 
flicted on  our  country. 

A  far  difl*erent  scene,  however,  from  that 
which  he  encountered  at  the  military  cabal, 
awaited  Cromwell  at  the  council  of  state.  la 
the  afternoon  of  this  still  eventful  day,  the  tri- 
umphant usurper,  attended  by  Lambert  an4 
Harrison,  entered  the  chamt)er  uf  the  council 
The  famous  Bradshaw  had  ihat  morning  takes 


Yet  even  in  that  cabal  there  were  found  some    his  seat  on  his  fresh  election  to  the  presidency, 

and  it  thus  fitly  devolved  upon  him.  from  wboee 
lips  had  issued  the  sentence  which  doomed  a 
legitimate  king  to  death  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  people,  to  rebuke  a  traitoroos 
usurper  upon  the  threshold  uf  his  ill-goitet 
power.  Cromwell  broke  the  silence  which  M- 
lowed  his  sudden  appearance  in  the  chamber: 
*'  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  if  you  are  met  here 
as  private  persons,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed; 
but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no  place  for 
you ;  and,  since  you  canH  but  know  what  was 
done  at  the  House  in  the  morning,  so  take  no- 
tice that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved.^*  Totha 
Bradshaw  rose  and  at  once  replied :  "  Sir,  ve 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  io  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  Englaod 
will  hear  it  But,  sir,  you  are  mistakeo  to 
think  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no 
power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  tot 
themselves :  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that." 
With  these  words  fell  the  Commonwealih  of 
England,  leaving  behind  it  a  memory  wbkrb  i$ 
immortal,  and  results  that  are  destined  to  lire 
and  bear  fruit  forever.  Each  member  preseol 
in  council  at  once  rose  and  withdrew,  Scot, 
Hazlerig,  and  Love  briefly  and  empbaticaDy 
repeating,  as  they  went,  the  solemn  protest  of 
Bradshaw.*    Cromwell  made  no  reply. 

At  early  dawn  of  the  21st  of  April,  a  large 
placard  was  seen  pasted  on  the  dsor  of  the 
House  of  Conmions — "  This  hou9€  to  be  Ift,  «*• 
furnished*' — the  work  of  some  Royalist  wit  of 
the  preceding  night,  after  orgies  which  had  do 
doubt  worthily  celebrated  the  downfall  of  the 
only  sufficient  or  lasting  harrier  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Sluarts.t  On  the  momiof  of 
the  same  day  a  sort  of  government  gazette 
was  issued  from  Whitehall  to  the  foUowiag 
effect :  "The  lord-general  delivered  yesterday 
in  Parliament  divers  reasons  tcherejcrt  «  vrttnd 
period  should  he  jntt  to  the  sitting  of  ths  I'arlM- 
mentt  and  it  was  acoordiogly  done,  the  speaker 
and  the  members  all  departing ;  the  gruondi 
of  which  proceedings   will  ('/t>  proUbU)  be 


voices  to  question  the  justice  of  an  act,  no 
matter  by  what  pretence  defended,  of  unparal- 
leled and  awful  outrage.  Colonel  Okey  and 
others,  it  would  seem,  spoke  out  in  condem- 
nation of  it,  "conceiving  that  the  way  they 
were  now  going  tended  to  ruin  and  confusion. 
To  these,  having  not  yet  taken  oflT  his  mask, 
hut  pretending  to  more  honesty  and  self-denial 
than  ever,  he  professed  himself  resolved  to  do 
much  more  good,  and  with  more  expedition, 
than  could  he  expected  from  the  Parliament, 
which  professions  from  him  put  most  of  them 
to  silence,  and  moved  them  to  a  resolution  of 
waiting  for  a  farther 'discovery  of  his  design 
before  they  would  proceed  to  a  breach  and  di- 
vision from  him.  But  Colonel  Okey,  being 
jealous  that  the  end  would  be  bad,  because  the 
means  were  such  as  made  them  justly  suspect- 
ed of  hypocrisy,  inquired  of  Col.  Desborough 
what  his  meaning  was,  to  give  such  high  com- 
mendations to  the  Parliament  when  he  endeav- 
oured to  dissuade  the  officers  of  the  army  from 
petitioning  them  for  a  dissolution,  and  so  short 
a  time  after  to  eject  them  with  so  much  scorn 
and  contempt ;  who  had  no  other  answer  to 
make  but  that,  if  ever  he  drolled  in  his  Ufe^  he  had 
drolled  thcn^X    It  is  a  pity  that,  in  proportion 


*  At  that  time  clerk  of  the  Hoase. 

t  Unable  to  omit  thie  remarkable  scene  in  a  memoir  of 
Cromwell,  C  have  eiuicavoured  to  jualify  iu  repetition  (iu 
transgression  of  a  rule  which  has  been  strictly  observed  in 
this  verips  of  biog^ruphies)  by  certain  new  elements  of  char- 
arter  and  interest  that  have  occurred  to  me  since  the  notioe 
of  Vane  was  written.  A  curtuns  circumstance  may  be 
added,  illustrative  of  the  stern  end  undying  spirit  ol  the 
leaders  of  this  famtius  Long  Parliament.  Treatinir  Crom- 
well's act  of  violence  as  thoagh  it  had  never  disgraced  our 
annals,  that  Parliament,  entitled,  if  any  ever  was,  to  boast  i 
itself  indestructible,  resusciuted  itvelf,  as  the  reader 
knows,  on  the  desth  of  Cromwell ;  and,  in  looking  over  the 
journals  of  the  7th  of  January,  1659,  I  find  this  character-  | 
istic  passage :  "  Whereas  this  House  do  find  an  entry  in  I 
the  Juumal  Book  of  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  in  these  words,  j 
'  This  day  ki$  excellency  the  lord-general  dissolved  this 
Parliament;'*  which  was  done  without  consent  of  Parlia-  1 
lueut ;  which  this  House  doth  accordingly  declare  to  be  a 
forgery ;  and  do  order  Mr.  Scohell  to  be  sent  fur  to  the  bar 
to  answer  it."  From  other  minutes  in  the  same  journal,  I 
ftnd  farther  that  Mr.  ScobcU  appeared  before  the  House 
duly  to  answer  this  ofience,  and  that  the  obnoxious  entry 
having  been  shown  him,  he  was  asked  who  made  it.  He 
acknowledged  upm  this  that  it  was  his  own  handwriting, 
and  that  he  did  it  without  the  direction  of  any  peison  what- 
ever. The  House  immediately  ordered  the  entry  to  be  ex> 
ponged  out  of  the  journals,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee 
to  consider  *'  whether  the  then  late  act  of  indemnity  ex- 
tended  to  pardon  that  offence,  and  report  their  opinion  of  it 
to  the  House.**  I  find  nothing  more  of  it,  however :  mat- 
ters of  neater  moowiit  had  meanwhile  occurred  for  consid- 
eration! 

t  Ludlow's  Memoin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4(W.  The  memorialist 
(who  then  held  command  in  Ireland)  adds,  **  We  who  were 
a  Ireland,  being  not  to  weU  is^fwmsd  tff  thtsa  clmdettimt 


practices^  and  no  less  confident  thai  the  prinriples  of  isas 
men  who  joined  in  this  attempt  were  dirvcted  to  the  fwi 
of  the  naticm  ;  and  that,  though  some  might  be  seek  amd 
knaves  as  to  have  other  design*,  yet,  tmsting  thai  aa  !■!■•> 
sibility  of  acromplishing  the  same  would  obliga  ihesi  ic  fill 
in  with  the  public  interest,  and  not  to  be  so  very  foeoii  ta 
attempt  the  setting  np  for  themselves.— thovgb  vre  cvsM 
not  but  have  some  donhts  of  the  ill  coiMeovraees  of  thsa 
things,  yet  thought  oorselres,  by  the  rales  of  charity,  Mepi 
to  hops  the  best,  and  therefore  continwtd  toactimomr  ptma 
and  stations  as  be/ore  J*  *  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ill. 

t  For  the  rejoicings  of  Charles  Staart  biaaelf,  om  S«t> 
lyn*s  CorresjwodtiKW,  toI.  ii.,  p.  Hi, 
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shortly  made  public/*  In  epeedy  rsiemption 
of  this  pledge,  a  declaration  of  the  Ofrminds 
and  reasons  for  dissoWing  the  Parliameili,"  in 
the  name  of  the  lord-general  and  his  council 
of  officers*  came  forth,  in  English  and  French, 
on  the  22d  of  April 

It  is  due  to  candour  and  to  truth,  wherein 
will  be  always  found  a  solid  vindication  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  its  betrayer,  to  give 
the  essential  part  of  this  declaration,  and  of 
what  other  defence  Cromwell  may  have  sought 
to  place  on  record,  in  the  dread  of  a  verdict  by 
posterity  against  his  action  of  the  20th  of  April. 
To  bring  such  a  document  as  this  declaration, 
for  example,  to  the  light  of  the  truth  which  is 
here  attempted  to  be  cast,  for  the  first  time, 
into  every  corner  of  these  strange  transactions, 
m  to  unravel  at  once  its  cunning  and  false  pre- 
tences. And  much  mure  than  this  will  neces- 
sarily receive  illustration  from  any  careful  en« 
deavour  to  show  in  detail  what  various  influ- 
ences were  in  action  at  that  time  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  what  miserable  self-delusions  or  wretched 
ranities  held  spellbound  even  Cromweirs  agents 
in  his  tyrannouA  work ;  and  for  what  consider- 
ations of  dignity,  prudence,  or  superior  and  un- 
selfish care  foi*  the  general  safety,  the  baffled 
and  slandered  statesmen  were  content  to  "  bide 
their  time.*' 

The  declaration  opens  with  a  well-devised 
allusion  to  the  grounds  which  had  first  moved 
the  undersigned  officers  to  take  up  arms,  and 
engage  their  lives  and  all  that  was  dear  /o 
them  in  the  cause ;  to  the  various  and  signal 
dispensations  through  which  Divine  Providence 
bad  led  them ;  and  to  the  witness  the  Lord 
himself  had  borne  to  their  unwearied  efforts. 
They  have  been  necessitated,  they  then  with 
apparent  frankness  state,  "  for  the  defence  of 
the  same  cause  they  first  asserted,  to  have  re- 
course unto  extraordinary  aeiions^*^  which  they 
thus  proceed  tp  describe  and  defend. 

"  After  it  had  pleased  God  not  only  to  re- 
duce Ireland  and  give  in  Scotland,  but  so  mar- 
vellously to  appear  for  his  people  at  Worcester 
that  these  nations  were  reduced  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  peace  and  England  to  perfect  quiet,  and 
thereby  the  Parliament  had  opportunity  to  give 
the  people  the  harvest  of  their  labour,  blood, 
and  treasure,  and  to  settle  a  due  liberty  both  in 
reference  to  civil  and  spiritual  things,  whereunto 
they  were  obliged  by  their  duty,  their  engage- 
ments, as  also  the  great  and  wonderful  things 
which  God  had  wrought  for  them,  it  was  a 
matter  of  much  grief  to  the  good  and  well-af- 
feoted  of  the  land  to  observe  the  little  progress 
which  was  made  therein,  who  thereupon  ap- 
plied to  the  army,  expecting  redress  by  their 
means  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  army,  be« 
ing  unwilling  to  meddle  with  the  civil  authority 
in  matters  so  properly  appertaining  to  it,  it  was 
agreed  that  bis  excellency,  and  officers  of  the 
army  which  were  members  of  Parliament, 
should  be  desired  to  move  the  Parliament  to 
proceed  vigorously  in  performing  what  was 
amiss  in  government,  ^d  to  the  settling  of  the 
Commonwealth  upon  a  foundation  of  justice  and 
righteousness;  which  having  done,  we  hoped 
tkut  the  Parliament  would  seasonably  have  an- 
swered our  expectation.  But  finding  (to  our 
grief)  delays  therein,  we  renewed  our  desires 
Uk  an  humble  petition  to  them,  which  was  pre- 
Ttt 


sented  in  August  last;  and  although  thpy  at 
that  time,  signifying  their  good  acceptance 
thereof,  returned  us  thanks,  and  referred  the 
particulars  thereof  to  a  committee  of  the  House, 
yet  no  considerable  effect  was  produced,  nor 
any  such  progress  made  as  might  imply  their 
real  intentions  to  accomplish  what  was  peti- 
tioned for;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  more 
and  more  appeared  among  them  an  aversjon  to 
the  things  themselves,  with  nmeh  biitemesa  and 
opposition  to  the  people  of  God,  and  his  fipirii 
acting  in  them ;  which  grew  so  prevalent,  that 
those  persons  of  honour  and  integrity  among  ,hem 
who  had  eminently  appeared  for  God  and  the  pub- 
lic good  both  before  and  throughout  this  war,  were 
rendered  of  no  farther  use  in  Parliament,  than,  by 
muting  wHh  a  corrupt  party,  to  give  them  coui^ 
tenance  to  carry  on  their  ends,  and  for  effecting 
the  desire  they  had  of  perpetuating  themselves 
in  the  supreme  government.  For  which  pur- 
pose the  said  party  long  opposed,  and  frequent^ 
declared  themselves  against  having,  a  new  rep- 
resentative; and  when  they  saw  themselves 
necessitated  to  take  that  bill  into  consideration, 
they  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  to  recruit  the  Houaa 
with  persons  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper,  ther^ 
by  to  perpetuate  their  own  sitting,  which  intention 
divers  of  the  activest  among  them  did  mani- 
fest, labouring  to  persuade  others  to  a  consent 
therein :  and  the  better  to  effect  this,  divers  pe^ 
titions,  preparing  from  several  counties  for  the 
continuance  of  this  Parliament,  were  encouraged, 
if  not  set  on  foot,  by  many  of  them. 

"  For  obviating  of  these  evils,  the  officers  of 
the  army  obtained  several  meetings  with  some 
of  the  Parliament  to  coasider  what  fittingmeans 
and  remedy  might  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
same ;  but  such  endeavours  proving  altogether 
ineffectual,  it  became  most  evident  to  the  army, 
as  they  doubt  not  it  also  is  to  all  considering  per- 
sons, that  this  Parliament,  through  the  corrup- 
tion of  some,  the  jealousy  of  others,  the  non- 
attendance  and  negligence  of  many,  would 
never  answer  those  ends  which  God,  his  people, 
and  the  whole  nation  expected  from  them,  but 
that  this  cause,  which  the  Lord  bath  so  greatly 
blessed,  and  bore  witness  to,  should  languish 
under  their  bands,  and  by  degrees  be  wholly 
lost,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and  comforts  of 
bis  people  delivered  into  their  enemies'  hands. 

**All  which  being  sadly  and  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  honest  people  of  this  nation,  as  well 
as  by  the  army,  and  wisdom  and  direction  being 
sought  from  the  Lord,  it  seemed  to  be  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us,  who  had  seen  so  much  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God  going  along 
with  us,  to  consider  of  some  more  effectual 
means  to  secure  the  cause  which  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  Commonwealth  had  been  so  long 
engaged  in,  and  to  establish  righteousness  aiuL 
peace  in  these  nations. 

**  Afler  much  debate,  it  was  judged  necessa- 
ry, and  agreed  upon,  that  the  supreme  authority 
should  be  by  the  Parliament  devolved  upon  known 
persons-^men  fearing  God  and  of  approved  in- 
tegrity— and  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth  committed  unto  them  for  a  time,  as  the 
most  hopeful  way  to  encourage  and  countenance 
all  God's  people,  reform  the  laws,  and  administer 
justice  impartially  ;  hoping  thereby  the  people  may 
forget  monarchy,  and,  understanding  their  true 
eUctioH  of  successive  Parliaments,  may  have  the 
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government  aetlted  upon  a  true  hana,  toithout  haJB» 
ard  to  this  glorious  cause^  or  necessitating  to  keep 
up  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  same.  And  being 
•till  resolved  to  use  all  means  possible  to  avoid 
extraordinary  courses,  we  prevailed  with  about 
twenty  members  of  Parliament  to  give  us  a 
conference,  with  whom  we  freely  and  plainly 
debated  the  necessity  and  justness  of  our  pro- 
posals on  that  behalf,  and  did  evidence  that 
those,  and  not  the  act  under  their  considera- 
tion, would  most  probably  bring  forth  some- 
thing answerable  to  that  work,  the  foundation 
Vfhereof  God  himself  hath  laid,  and  is  noid  carry- 
ing on  in  the  world ;  the  which,  notwithstanding, 
found  no  acceptance ;  but  instead  thereof,  it 
was  offered,  that  the  way  was  to  continue  still 
this  present  Parliament,  as  being  that  from 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect  all  good 
things ;  and  this,  being  vehemently  insisted 
upon,  did  much  confirm  us  in  our  apprehen- 
sions, that  not  any  love  to  a  representative,  but 
the  making  use  thereof  to  recruit  and  so  per- 
petuate themselves,  was  their  aim. 

**They  being  plainly  dealt  with  about  this, 
and  told  that  neither  the  nation,  the  honest  in- 
terestt  nor  we  ourselves  would  be  deluded  by 
such  dealings,  they  did  agree  to  meet  again  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon  for  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, it  being  consented  to  by  the  members 
present,  that  endeavours  should  he  used  that  no- 
thing in  the  mean  time  should  be  done  in  Par- 
liament that  might  exclude  or  frustrate  the 
proposals  before  mentioned. 

*<  Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  morning  the 
Parliament  did  make  more  haste  than  usual  in 
carrying  on  their  said  act,  being  helped  on 
therein  by  some  of  the  persons  engaged  to  us 
the  night  before,  none  of  them  which  were  then 
present  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  same  ;  and 
being  ready  to  put  the  main  question  for  con- 
summating the  said  act,  whereby  our  aforesaid 
proposals  would  have  been  rendered  void,  and 
the  way  of  bringing  them  into  a  fair  and  full 
debate  of  Parliament  obstructed;  for  preventing 
thereof,  and  all  the  sad  and  evil  consequences 
which  must,  upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  have 
ensued,  and  whereby,  at  one  blow,  the  interest 
of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious  cause, 
had  been  in  danger  to  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and 
these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a 
time  when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching 
all  advantages  against  us,  and  some  of  them 
actually  engaged  in  war  with  us,  we  have  been 
necessitated,  though  with  much  reluctance^  to  put 
an  end  to  this  Parliament ;  which  yet  we  have 
done  {we  hope)  out  of  an  honest  heart,  preferring 
this  cause  above  our  names,  lives,  families,  or  in- 
terests,  how  dear  soever,  with  clear  intention  and 
real  purposes  of  heart  to  call  to  the  government 
persons  of  approved  fidelity  and  honexty,  believing 
that,  as  no  wise  men  will  exp<'rt  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  so  good  men  will  hope  that, 
if  persons  so  qualified  be  chosen,  the  fruits  of 
a  just  and  righteous  reformation,  so  long  prayed 
and  wished  for,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  in  due  time  obtained,  to  the  refreshing  of  all 
those  good  hearts  who  have  been  panting  after 
these  things. 

"  Much  more  might  have  been  said,"  the 
declaration  proceeded,  "  if  it  had  been  our  desire 
to  justify  ourselves  by  aspersing  others,  and  raking 
into  the  misgovernment  of  afihirs  ;  but  we  shaU 


conclude  with  this :  that  as  we  have  been  led 
by  necessity  and  Providence  to  act  as  we  have 
done,  evea  beyond  and  above  our  own  thoughts 
and  desires,  so  we  shall,  and  do,  in  that  part 
of  this  great  work  which  is  behind,  put  our- 
selves wholly  upon  the  Lord  for  a  blessing, 
professing  we  look  not  to  stand  one  day  with- 
out his  support,  mud^  less  to  bring  to  pass  all 
the  things  mentioned  and  desired  without  his 
assistance;  and  therefore  do  solemnly  desire 
and  expect  that  all  men,  as  they  would  not  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  their  own  destmction,  should 
wait  for  such  issue  as  He  should  brings fortk,  and 
to  follow  their  business  with  peaceabte  spirits^ 
wherein  we  promise  them  protection,  iy  bis 
assistance. 

**  And  for  those  who  profess  their  fear  and 
love  to  the  name  of  God,  that,  seeing  in  great 
measure  for  their  sakesj  cmd  for  righteousness* 
sake,  we  have  taken  our  lives  in  our  hands  to  do 
these  things^  they  would  be  constant  with  the 
Lord  day  and  night  on  our  behalf,  that  we  may 
obtain  grace  from  him ;  and  seeing  we  have 
made  so  often  mention  of  hitf  name,  that  we 
may  not  do  the  least  dishonour  thereunto— 
which,  indeed,  would  be  our  confusion,  and  a 
stain  to  the  whole  profession  of  godliness — we 
beseech  them  also  to  live  in  all  bomility,  meek- 
ness, righteousness,  and  love  one  towards  an- 
other and  towards  all  men,  that  ao  they  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  the  foolish  who 
falsely  accuse  them,  and  to  know  that  the  late 
gvat  and  glorious  dispensations,  wherein  the 
Lord  hath  so  wonderfully  appeared  in  bringing 
forth  these  things  by  the  travail  and  blood  of 
his  children,  ought  to  oblige  them  so  to  walk  in 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  Christ  as  may  cause 
others  to  honour  their  holy  profession,  tiecause 
they  see  Christ  to  be  in  them  of  a  truth.'* 

With  these  words  the  declaration  closed : 
««We  do  farther  purpose,  before  it  be  long, 
more  particularly  to  show  the  grounds  of  our  pro' 
ceedingSj  and  the  reasons  of  this  late  great  ac- 
!  tion  and  change,  which  in  thisuw  have  but  hint- 
ed at.    And  we  do  lastly  declare,  that  all  judges, 
I  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  baliffs, 
j  committees,  and  commissioners,  and  all  other 
civil  officers  and  public  ministers  whatsoever, 
i  within  this  Commonwealth  or  any  part  thereof, 
do  proceed  in  their  respective  places  and  offi- 
'  ces ;  and  all  persons  whatsoever  dre  to  give 
obedience  to  thenr,  as  fully  as  wher  the  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting."* 

After  an  unholy  act,  there  is  nothing  so  nat- 
ural as  holy  profession.  Throcgh  no  gaps 
have  spiritual  ebullitions  o7  (bis  sort  vented 
themselves  so  freely  as  thrjcgh  those  of  un- 
righteousness. In  the  who*e  of  this  declara- 
tion there  is  nothing  tangible  or  substantial :  it 
is  profession  throughout ;  an**,  in  professing  too 
much,  as  these  officers  arr  made  to  do,  they 
declare  a  conscious  deficie.icy.  What  they  al- 
lege respecting  the  purpo.<«  of  the  statesmen 
not  to  dissolve  of  their  u'A-n  accord,  is  daily 
disproved  by  the  scenes  of  debate  and  council 
which  preceded,  and  w^  even  iotenrupted  by, 
the  outrage  of  the  20ih  ot'  April ;  and  this  con- 
tradiction is  indeed  so  il;.^nt,  that  in  a  later 
part  of  the  declaration  .t  is  not  iM>u£hi  to  be 
concealed,  but  an  attempt  is  ruuds  to  compro- 

*  Cnpied  friHn  the  orinna!  edi'im  hi  tht  British  Mumm» 
poblished  by  Ililk  and  Br» wiu  r,  fKiittsn  lb  the  amy. 
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mise  it  by  an  assertion  that  when  they  dis- 
covered that  sudden  change  of  the  policy  of  the 
statesmen,  they  had  goc^  reason  to  **  appre- 
hend''* that  its  aim  was  not  *'  any  love  to  a  new 
representative,  but  the  making  use  thereof  to 
recruit  and  so  perpetuate  themselves.'*  The 
disingenuous  sophism  carries  its  own  refutation 
with  it.  Not  by  its  result  in  that  sense  was 
such  a  measure  to  be  tested,  but  by  the  just- 
ness and  fairness  of  its  own  provisions.  Would 
these  officers  have  dared  to  publish  a  copy  of 
the  bill  in  question  1  Cromwell  had  seized  the 
only  one  in  existence  (it  had  not  been  printed, 
or  even  engrossed)  on  the  day  of  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  had  carried  it  himself,  under  his  cloak,  to 
his  own  house  at  Whitehall,  and  was  never  af- 
terward known  to  refer  to  it  in  any  way.  An 
attempt  has  already  been  made  in  this  work, 
however,  to  recover  the  substance  of  its  main 
provisions,*  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  i  shall  hereafter  show,  were  tried  and 
found  too  popular  in  the  issue  of  writs  for  cer- 
tain Parliaments  of  the  Protectorate.  Too 
popular  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  they 
might  be  expected  to  have  proved.  They  im- 
bodied,  in  truth,  a  fair,  a  reasonable,  a  perfectly 
honest  appeal  to  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
people.  The  measure  was  worthy  of  such  a 
statesman  as  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  was,  in  all 
respects,  what  he  might  fearlessly  have  rested 
his  case  upon  with  the  people  and  with  pos- 
terity. The  officers  expose,  unconsciously, 
their  weakness  and  insecurity  alone,  when  they 
confess  that  the  result  of  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  to  restore  the  statesmen  to 
power  with  additional  strength  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  wise  purposes.  These  hundred 
and  thirty  men  were  at  once  to  be  re-enforced 
by  three  hundred  and  thirty  supporters,  who 
should  speak,  not  their  sentiments  only,  but 
albo  those  of  the  people ! 

What  else  is  said  in  this  declaration  and  de- 


been  unfairly  obtained),  and  plainly  dreads  the 
outbreak  of  more.  It  refers  uneasily  to  divers 
petitions  from  several  counties  for  the  Parlia- 
ment's continuance,  and  finds  it  needful  to  im- 
plore "  all  men,"  as  they  would  not  provoke  the 
Lord  to  their  own  destruction,  to  wait  patient- 
ly for  such  issue  as  He  should  bring  forth,  and 
to  follow  their  business  meanwhile  with  peace- 
able spirits.  Finally,  the  authors  of  this  dec- 
laration, as  if  in  betrayal  of  even  their  own 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  reasons  they 
had  attempted  for  the  late  mischievous  outrage, 
declare  it  to  be  their  purpose,  <*  before  it  be 
long,"  to  show  more  particularly  the  grounds 
of  their  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
late  great  action  and  change. 

And  it  was  not  long,  it  may  be  confessed — a 
day  or  two  only  had  elapsed — when  a  second 
declaration  appeared  accordingly.  It  was  brief, 
however ;  contained  nothing  that  had  not  been 
said  in  even  greater  detail  in  the  first;*  was 
merely  a  compromise  for  additional  delay ;  and 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  imply  a  farther  doubt,  on 
the  part  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  of  the 
quiet  or  patience  of  the  people  in  the  new  and 
strange  order  of  things.  It  was  followed  by  a 
third  and  more  memorable  declaration,  which 
appeared  significantly  in  the  name  of  **  Oliver 
Cromwell,  captain-general,"  only.  This  was 
published  on  the  last  day  of  April ;  was  com- 
prised in  about  twenty  lines ;  and  stated,  that 
whereas  it 'had  been  promised,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  22d,  that  fersons  of  approved  fidelity 
and  honesty  should  be  called  from  the  several  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  supreme  authority^  it 
now  appeared  that  some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  such  an  assembly  could  be  brought  to- 
gether. It  was  therefore  judged  proper,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  and  inconveniences  which 
might  in  the  mean  time  arise  to  the  Common- 
wealth, that  a  council  of  state  should  be  con- 
stituted, to  take  care  of  and  superintend  the 


fence  ?    A  few  things,  which  may  be  Well  to  \  peace,  safety,  and  present  management  of  pub- 


remember.  It  is  declared  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  been  specially  called  into  exist- 
ence in  order  to  "  settle  the  Commonwealth  on 
a  foundation  of  justice  and  righteousness  ;*' 
that  the  people  of  God,  and  his  Spirit  acting  in 
them,  were  to  be  the  main  agents  of  the  work ; 
that  a  new  interest  of  that  kind  had  arisen, 
which  the  nation  was  now  to  look  to  chiefly, 
namely,  that  of  the  people  of  God  in  question, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  honest  people,  the  hon- 
est interest ;  that,  in  accordance  with  this,  per- 
sons of  that  class,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty,  would  instantly  be  called  into  the 
government.  In  short,  it  is  plainly  sought  to 
be  conveyed  that  the  reign  of  saints  was  about 
to  begin ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  some  of  the 
officers  believed  in  the  delusion  which  the  rest 
thus  skilfully  practised.  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, also,  that  the  very  statesmen  who  on 
the  day  of  dissolution  had  been  covered  with 
foulest  epithets  of  insult,  are  here  in  shame  ad- 
mitted to  be  persons  of^  honour  and  integrity, 
Who  had  eitainently  appeared  for  God  and  the 
Doblic  good  both  before  ahd  throughout  the 
war.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  declara- 
tion confesses  the  existence  of  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  last  Parliament  in  th^  minds 
of  the  people  (though  it  would  imply  its  having 
Wi«^Lifc  ofVvM,  p.  I1«7S17. 


lie  aflairs.f. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  how- 
ever, as  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  if  he 
glances  a  page  or  two  back,  that  no  such  pledge 
as  this,  which  plainly  imphes  a  Parliament,  had 
been  given  in  the  declaration  of  the  32d.  The 
words  there  used  were,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion **  to  call  to  the  government  persons  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  honesty."  The  only  infer- 
ence undoubtedly  was  that  of  an  election  of  a 
council  of  slate,  and  most  certainly  not  of  any 
"  assembly"  from  **  several  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Whence,  then,  had  arisen  this 
so  sudden  change  1  Whence  could  it  possibly 
have  arisen,  but  from  some  paramount  neces- 
sity, as  suddenly  made  apparent  in  the  nation, 
and  which  declared  to  Cromwell  the  expedien- 
cy of  rendering  that  military  council  of  bis 
somewhat  more  palatable  to  the  people,  even 
separated  and  distracted  as  they  were,  by  a 
certain  show  of  civil  countenance  and  concur- 
rence ?  Such  facts  as  these,  and  the  consider- 
ations they  carry  with  them,  are  of  singular 
importance  towards  a  due  estimate  of  this  mo- 
mentous crisis.    It  was  clearly  by  steps  the 


*  It  would  be  uselMS  to  quote  it  here,  m  there  is  not  a 
•inyle  new  poiut  in  it.  It  may  be  foaod  in  Snv«nl  Fin* 
Gtedtngs,  No.  187,  British  Museum  Librmry.  ' 
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most  gradual  our  Cromwell  was  mounting  hi* 
throne.  From  the  body  of  the  king,  he  had 
stepped  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Parliament  of 
statesmen ;  and  from  the  carcass  of  a  second 
Parliament  of  saints,  he  proposed  to  Tault  into 
the  Protector*s  throne. 

It  is  instructive  to  know  that  any  instant 
declaration  of  his  despotic  purpose,  afler  his 
action  of  the  20th  of  April,  might  still  have 
been  fatal  to  the  scheme.  It  argues  much  for 
the  germs  of  good  that  were  in  the  people  yet, 
deluded  as  they  had  been  by  their  enemies, 
mistaken  by  their  friends,  and  now  on  the  ewe 
of  a  consummation  of  delusion  and  mistake  at 
once  fatal  and  never  to  be  redeemed.  We  see 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  for 
so  many  years  their  security  and  rights  with 
the  great  thought  of  Parliament,  that  its  very 
name  was  to  prove  a  sufficient  veil  to  hide  from 
them  the  darkest  designs ;  and  a  merest  shad- 
ow and  pretence  of  its  great  significance  to  aU 
that  was  held  valuable  in  England  was  to  en- 
able Cromwell  to  pass  for  something  less  than 
the  usurper  his  precipitate  deed  of  the  30th  was 
calculated  to  declare  him,  and  indeed  to  wipe 
out  no  small  or  indifferent  portion  of  the  vexy 
crime  of  that  deed,  forced  on  him,  as  it  was,  be- 
fore his  plans  were  ripe,  by  the  intrepid  and  self- 
possessed  resolution  of  Vane  and  his  friends. 
Sympathies  were  thus  to  be  divided  between 
the  old  and  new  Parliaments ;  the  expectation 
of  the  new  birth  would  greatly  suspend  any 
violent  workings  of  judgment  against  the  old 
murder ;  the  troublesome  honesty  of  the  few 
officers  who  might  happen  to  stick  to  the  saints* 
reign  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with;  and, 
finally,  explanations  might  be  much  better  giv- 
en  to  an  assembly  of  that  description,  and 
through  them  to  the  country,  by  some  speech 
which  the  captain-general  could  at  once  deliv- 
er, on  his  own  ground,  supported  by  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name  and  influence,  and  without 
control  from  any  possible  quarter,  than  any 
such  farther  declaration  as  had  been  promised 
from  the  military  council  could  in  any  case 
supply. 

And  in  this  way,  it  happened  accordingly, 
such  explanations  were  actually  given.  They 
shall  be  noticed  in  this  place,  because,  though 
they  do  not  thus  occur  in  order  of  time,  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate  is  under  discussion 
here,  and  could  never  be  disposed  of  in  any  de- 
gree fairly  or  conclusively  without  listening  to 
ail  that  Cromwell  himself,  coolly  and  cautious- 
ly meditating  the  matter,  may  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  have  either  divulged 
or  sought  to  conceal  respecting  it. 

After  various  striking  allusions  (which  will 
more  properly  find  insertion  in  another  place) 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  following  its 
progress  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  **  the  name,  at  least,  of  a  common- 
wealth," and  specially  developing  what  he  called 
'*  God's  mercies"  in  it,  the  captain  general  thus 
proceeded :  "  I  shall  now  begin  a  little  to  re- 
member you  of  the  passages  that  have  been 
transacted  since  Worcester  fight ;  whence 
coming  with  my  fellow-officers  and  soldiers,  we 
expected — and  had  some  reasonable  confidence 
that  our  expectations  should  not  be  frustrated 
— that  the  authority  that  then  was,  having  such 
a  history  to  look  back  unto,  such  a  God  that 


appeared  for  them  so  eminently,  so  visibly,  t*iat 
even  our  enemies  many  times  confessed  thai 
God  himself  was  engaged  agaioat  them,  or  tbey 
should  never  have  been  brought  so  low,  nor 
disappointed  in  every  undertaking — for  that 
may  be  said,  by  the  way,  had  we  miscarried  but 
once,  where  had  we  been  ? — I  say,  we  did  think, 
and  had  some  reasonable  coofidenoe,  that,  com- 
ing up  then,  the  mercies  that  God  had  showed, 
the  expectations  that  were  in  the  hearts  of  aH 
good  men,  would  have  prompted  those  that 
were  in  authority  to  have  done  those  good 
things  which  might,  by  honest  men,  have  bees 
judged  a  return  fit  for  such  a  God  aod  woithy 
of  such  mercies,  and,  indeed,  a  discbarge  of 
duty  to  those  for  whom  all  these  mercies  have 
been  showed,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the  three 
nations — the  true  interest  of  the  three  natioas. 

"  And  if  I  should  now  labour  to  he  particahr 
in  enumerating  some  businesses  that  have  beta 
transacted  from  that  time  till  the  dissolotioa 
of  the  late  Parliament,  indeed  I  should  be  npoa 
a  theme  that  would  be  very  troublesome  to  my- 
self;  for  I  must  say  for  myself  and  fellow-oiS- 
cers,  we  have  rather  desired  and  studied  heal- 
ing, than  to  rake  into  sores  and*  look  backward, 
to  render  things  in  those  colours  that  would 
not  be  very  well  pleasing  to  any  good  eye  to 
look  upon.  Only  this  we  must  say,  for  oor  vwa 
exoneration,  and  as  thereby  laying  some  fooad- 
ation  for  the  making  evident  the  ne€£*sUjf  aai 
duty  that  tea*  incumbait  upon  us  to  make  tht  UM 
great  change,  I  think  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  ofEet 
a  word  or  two  in  that,  not  taking  pleasure  to 
rake  into  the  business,  were  there  not  some 
kind  of  necessity  so  to  do. 

'*  Indeed  we  may  say,  without  commendiaf 
ourselves—I  mean  myself,  and  those  geotleniM 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  miliury  al&in 
— that,  upon  oor  return,  we  came  fully  bent  ii 
our  hearts  and  thoughts  to  desire  aod  use  all 
fair  and  lawful  means  we  could  to  have  badtbe 
nation  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  that  blood  ui 
treasure  that  had  been  expended  in  thiscaoae; 
and  we  have  had  many  desires  and  thirstisgi 
in  our  spirits  to  find  out  ways  and  means  where- 
in we  might  anv  ways  be  instrumental  to  help 
it  forward ;  and  we  were  very  tender,  for  a 
long  time,  so  much  as  to  petition,  till  Aogost 
last  or  thereabouts ;  we  never  offered  to  peti- 
tion ;  but  some  of  our  then  members,  and  oth- 
ers, having  good  acquaintance  and  relation  to 
divers  members  of  the  Parliament,  we  did,  from 
time  to  time,  solicit  that  which  we  thought  (if 
there  had  been  nobody  to  prom|>t  them,  nobody 
to  call  upon  them)  would  have  been  listened  to, 
out  of  ingenuity  and  integrity  in  them,  that  had 
opportunity  to  have  answered  our  ezpectauons; 
and  truly,  when  we  saw  nothing  wouM  be  done, 
we  did,  as  we  thought,  according  to  oor  duty, 
remind  them  by  a  petition — which  petition  Itap- 
pose  the  most  of  you  have  seen — ^which  we  di^ 
livered  either  in  July  or  August  last :  what  tf- 
feci  that  had  is  likewise  very  well  known.  The 
truth  is,  we  had  no  return  at  all  that  was  satis- 
faction for  us,  but  a  few  words  given  as.  The 
businesses  petitioned  for,  most  of  them,  wt 
were  told,  were  under  consideration ;  and  those 
that  were  not  had  very  little  or  no  considera- 
tion at  all." 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  is  to  be  observed  but 
a  vague  repetition  of  the  declaration  of  the  oi^ 
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teen  on  ther  22J  of  April.  Some  remarkable 
passa^s  follow,  however,  in  which  much  that 
IB  most  worthy  of  attention  will  be  found. 
Pretences  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people, 
"in  every  corner  of  the  land,"  are  set  forth  ; 
the  meetings  of  the  cabal  of  soldiers  and  mod- 
erate or  dishonest  members  are  craftily  descri- 
bed as  of  authority  from  the  Parliament ;  the 
pinciple  of  the  bill  prepared  by  Vane  is  ac- 
knowled^  to  be  just,  though  a  want  pf  "  in- 
tegrity and  caution"  is  alleged  against  its  de- 
tails ;  the  absolute  infention  of  the  Parliament 
to  dissolve  themselves  is  not  sought  to  be  de- 
nied :  and  the  wliole  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud 
of  words,  implying  communications  with  **  the 
Lord,"  which  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  mys- 
tify whatever  glimmerings  or  professions  of 
Bubstantial  or  honest  meaning  might,  without 
it,  have  hoped  to  settle  upon  the  minds  of  the 
assembly.  It  is  worth  remark,  moreover,  that 
the  motives  of  reserving  these  explanations  to 
aoch  an  occasion  is  fairly  avowed. 

'*  Finding  the  people  dissatisfied  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  nation,  and  bringing  home  to  our  doors 
the  non-performance  of  thoise  things  that  had 
been  promised,  and  were  of  due  to  be  perform- 
ed, we  did  think  ourselves  concerned  ;  we  en- 
deavoured, as  became  honest  men,  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  honest  men  in  the  world,  and 
tberefore  we  had,  divers  times,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  meeting  with  divers  members  of  Par- 
liament; and  truly  we  did  not  begin  this  till 
October  last,  and  in  those  meetings  did,  in  all 
faithfulness  and  sincerity,  beseech  them  that 
they  would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  the  discharge  of  their  trust  to  God 
and  man.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  that  are 
many  of  them  here  can  tell  that  ute  kad^  at  the 
leasts  ten  or  twelve  meetings,  most  humbly  begging 
and  beseeching  them  that,  of  their  own  accords,  they 
wotild  do  those  good  things  that  had  been  promised, 
that  so  it  might  appear  they  did  not  do  them  by  any 
amggestion  from  the  army,  but  of  their  own  inge- 
nuity, so  tender  were  we  to  preserve  them  in  the 
reputation  and  opinion  of  the  people  to  the  uttermost. 
And  having  had  many  of  those  meetings,  and 
declaring  plainly  that  the  issue  would  be  the 
judgment  and  displeasure  of  God  against  them, 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  and  the  put- 
ting things  into  a  confusion,  yet  how  little  we 
did  prevail  we  well  know,  and,  we  believe,  is 
Dot  unknown  to  you.  At  the  last,  when  we 
saw,  indeed,  that  things  would  not  be  laid  to 
heart,  we  had  a  serious  consideration  among 
ourselves  what  other  way  to  have  recourse 
onto  ;  and  when,  indeed,  we  can^e  to  those  close 
considerations,  they  began  to  take  the  act  of 
the  new  representative  to  heart,  and  seemed 
exceeding  willing  to  put  it  on ;  the  which,  had 
it  been  done,  or  would  it  have  been  done  with  that 
integrity,  with  that  caution,  thai  would  have  saved 
this  cause  and  the  interest  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged  in,  there  could  nothing  have  happened  to  our 
judgments  more  welcome  than  that  woiUd  have  been ; 
Dut  finding  plainly  that  the  intendment  of  it  was 
not  to  give  the  people  that  right  of  choice,  al- 
though it  had  been  but  a  ceding  right,  or  the 
seeming  to  give  the  people  that  choice,  intend- 
ed and  designed  to  recruit  the  House,  the  better  to 
ferpetuaU  themselves.  And  truly  divers  of  us, 
being  spoken  to  to  that  end  that  we  should  give 
way  to  it,  a  thing  to  which  we  bad  a  perpetsal 


ilrrersion,  which  we  did  abominate  the  thoughts 
of,  we  always  declared  our  judgments  against 
it,  and  our  dissatisfaction ;  but  yet  they  would 
not  hear  of  a  representative  before  it  lay  three 

? tears  before  them,  without  proceeding  with  one 
ine  considerably  in  it.  They  that  could  not 
endure  to  hear  of  it,  then,  when  we  came  to  our 
close  considerations,  then,  instead  of  protracting, 
they  did  make  as  much  preposterous  haste  en  Uie 
other  hand,  and  ran  into  that  extremity ;  and  find- 
ing that  this  spirit  was  not  according  to  God, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  this  canse,  which 
must  needs  have  been  very  dear  unto  us,  who 
have  so  often  adventured  our  lives  for  it,  and 
we  believe  is  so  to  you — when  we  saw  plainly 
that  there  was  not  so  much  consideration  how 
to  assert  it  or  to  provide  security  for  it,  and, 
indeed,  to  cross  those  that  they  reckoned  the 
most  troublesome  people  they  had  to"  deal  with, 
which  was  the  army,  which  by  this  time  was 
sufficiently  their  displeasure — when  we  saw 
this,  truly,  that  had  power  in  our  hands,  to  let 
the  business  go  to  such  an  issue  as  this  was  to 
throw  back  the  cause  into  the  hands  of  them  we  first 
fought  with,  we  came  to  this  first  oonchision 
among  ourselves,  that  if  we  had  been  fought 
out  of  it,  necessity  would  have  taught  us  pa- 
tience ;  hut  to  be  taken  from  us  so  unworthily, 
we  should  be  rendered  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  and  should  become  traitors  both  to  God 
and  man ;  and  when  God  had  laid  this  to  our 
hearts,  and  that  we  found  the  interest  <Tf  his 
people  was  grown  cheap,  and  not  laid  to  heart, 
and,  if  we  came  to  competition  of  things,  the 
cause  even  among  themselves  would  even,  al- 
most in  everything,  go  to  the  ground,  this  did 
add  more  consideration  to  us,  that  there  was  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us ;  and  truly  I  speak  it 
in  the  presenee  of  some  that  are  here,  that  were 
at  the  close  consultations — I  may  say,  as  before 
the  Lord,  the  thinking  of  an  act  of  violence  was, 
to  us,  worse  than  any  engagement  that  ever  we  were 
in  yet,  and  worse  to  us  than  the  utmost  hazard  of 
our  lives  that  could  be ;  so  unwilling  were  we,  so 
tender  were  we,  so  desirous  were  we,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  these  men  might  have  quit  their  places 
tttth  honour:  And,  truly,  this  I  am  the  longer 
upon,  because  it  hath  been,  in  our  hearts  and 
consciences,  our  justification,  and  hath  never  yet 
been  iniparted  thorough  to  the  nation ;  and  we  had 
rather  begin  with  you  to  do  it  than  to  have  done 
it  before  ;  and  do  think,  indeed,  that  these  transac- 
tions be  more  proper  for  a  verbal  communication 
than  to  have  put  it  into  writing.  I  doubt,  whoso- 
ever had  put  it  on  would  have  been  tempted  to  have 
dipped  his  pen  in  anger  and  wrath;  but  aflfaira 
being  at  this  posture,  that  we  saw  plainly  and 
evidently,  in  some  critical  things,  that  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  God  was  a  despised  thing, 
truly  then  we  did  believe  that  the  hands  of  other 
men  must  be  the  hands  that  must  be  trusted 
with  it ;  and  then  we  thought  it  high  time  for 
us  to  look  about  us,  and  to  be  sensible  of  our 
duty." 

This  extraordinary  narrative,  or  *' justifica- 
tion,^ not  until  now  **  imparted  thorough  to  the 
nation,"  is  afterward  continued  in  a  still  more 
singular,  involved^  and  welinigh  incomprehen- 
sible style.  The  entire  passage  demands  quota* 
tion,  since  it  is  a  fair  test  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  justification  itself,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  multiply  into  such  a  rhapsody  ol 
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country,  to  bave  qualifications  in  an  act  to  be 
the  nilea  of  electors  and  elected,  and  not  to 
know  who  should  execute  this.  Desired  to  know 
le/utker  th$  next  Pttrliament  were  noi  Uke  tobeeUl 
Fres^ters  f  Whether  those  qualifications  would 
hinder  them,  or  neuters !  And  though  it  be 
our  desire  to  value  and  esteem  persons  of  that 
judgment,  only  they  having  been  as  we  know, 
having  deserted  this  cause  and  interest  upon 
the  king*s  account,  and  upon  that  closure  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighbour  nation,  we  do 
think  we  must  profess >ve  had  as  good  have  de- 
livered up  our  cause  into  the  hands  of  any  as 
into  the  hands  of  interested  and  biased  men ; 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  live  friendly  and  brotherly ^  to 
btar  witkt  and  lave^  a  person  of  another  judgment 
in  religion^  another  thing  to  hate  any  so  far  set 
into  the  saddle  upon  that  account  as  it  should  be  in 
them  io  have  all  the  rest  of  their  brethren  at  mercy. 
Having  had  this  discourse,  making  these  ob- 
jectione  of  bringing  in  neuters,  or  such  as 
should  impose  upon  their  brethren,  or  such  as 
had  given  testimony  to  the  king's  party,  and 
objecting  to  the  danger  of  it  in  drawing  the 
concourse  of  all  people  to  arraign  every  indi- 
vidual person  which  indeed  did  fall  obviously 
in,  and  the  issue  would  certainly  have  been  the 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  men  that  had  little 
affection  to  this  cause,  the  answer  again  was 
made,  and  it  was  confessed  by  some,  that  these 
objections  did  lie ;  but  answer  was  made  by  a 
very  eminent  person^  at  the  same  time  as  before^ 
that  nothing  would  save  the  nation  but  the  contin- 
uance of  this  Parliament.  This  being  so,  we 
humbly  proposed  an  expedient  of  ours,  which 
was,  indeed,  to  desire,  that  tlie  government  be- 
ing in  that  condition  it  was,  and  things  l>eing 
under  so  much  ill  sense  abroad,  and  so  likely  to 
eome  to  confusion  in  every  respect  if  it  went 
00—80  we  desired  they  would  devolve  the  trust 
over  to  persons  of  honour  and  integrity ,  that  were 
veil  known^  men  well  affected  to  religion  arui  the 
interest  of  the  nation^  which  we  told  them,  and 
was  confessed,  had  been  no  new  thing  when 
these  nations  had  been  under  the  like  hurly- 
iKirly  and  distractions ;  and  it  was  confessed  by 
tbem  it  bad  been  no  new  thing.  We  had  been 
tt  labour  to  get  precedents  to  convince  them 
of  it,  and  we  told  them  these  things  we  offier- 
ed  out  of  that  deep  sense  we  had  of  the  good 
o(  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and 
^'ere  answered  to  that,  nothing  would  save  the 
tiatioa  but  the  continuance  of  the  Parliament, 
*itkauffk  Ihey  would  not  say  they  would  perpetuate 
U,  aJt  that  time  least  of  all. 

M  Bui,  finding  their  endeavours  did  directly 
tend  to  it,  they  gave  us  this  answer,  that  the 
Miiugs  we  had  offered  were  of  a  tender  and 
>ery  weighty  consideration.  They  did  make  ob- 
jections how  we  should  raise  money,  and  some 
other  objections.     We  told  thein  that  that  we 
offered  as  an  expedient,  because  we  thought 
better  than  that  for  whieh  no  reason  was  or 
thought  would  be  given.     We  desired  them  to 
lay  the  thing  seriously  to  heart.    They  told  us 
IkHsy  would  take  consideration  of  these  things 
^tiU  the  morning — that  they  would  sleep  upon 
them ;  and  I  think  that  there  was  scarce  any 
day  that  there  sat  above  fifty,  or  fifly-two,  or 
fifty-three.     At  the  partings  two  or  three  of  the 
ekief  oneS'-^he  very  chief  est  of  them — did  tell  us 
that  tksy  wmld  endeammr  the  suspending  the  pro- 


ceedings of  the  representative  the  next  day  till  they 
had  a  further  conference;  and  we  did  acquiesce, 
and  had  hope,  if  our  expedient  would  take  up 
a  loving  debate,  the  next  day  we  should  have 
some  such  issue  of  our  debate  as  would  have 
given  a  satisfaction  to  all.  They  went  away 
late  at  night ;  and  the  next  mornings  we  consider- 
ing  how  io  order  that  which  we  had  to  offer  to  themt 
when  they  were  to  meet  in  the  evenings  word  was 
brought  they  were  proceeding  with  a  rqfresentativs 
with  all  the  eagerness  they  could :  toe  did  not  be- 
lieve persons  of  such  quality  could  do  it.  A  second 
and  third  messenger  told  us  they  had  almost  fin- 
ished it,  and  had  brought  it  to  that  issue  with  that 
haste  that  had  never  been  known  before;  leaving 
out  the  things  that  did  necessarily  relate  to  due 
qualifications,  as  toe  have  heard  since ;  resolved  to 
make  it  a  paper  bill,  not  to  engross  it,  that  they 
might  make  the  quicker  despatch  of  it,  thus  to  have 
thrown  all  the  liberties  of  the  nation  into  the  hands 
that  never  bled  for  it :  upon  this  account,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  not  to  suffer  it,  and  upon  this  the  House 
was  dissolved."* 

In  all  this  fanfaronade  of  words,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  only  two  substantial  state- 
ments worthy  of  special  remark  beyond  those 
adverted  to  already.  The  first  is,  that  a  dispo- 
sition against  the  farther  existence  of  the  Par- 
liament had  been  manifested  in  *'  every  corner 
of  the  land  ;"  and  the  second,  that,  if  they  had 
been  permitted  to  pass  the  act  of  self-dissolu- 
tion, its  immediate  result  would  have  been  to 
**  throw  all  the  liberties  of  the  nation  into  the 
hands  that  never  had  bled  for  it,"  by  return- 
ing a  majority  of  Presbyterians  to  recruit  the 
forces  of  the  old  members.  In  other  words, 
the  statesmen  were  to  be  recruited  by  the  help 
of  their  bitterest  foes.  The  lion  was  to  li^ 
down  with  the  fox.  The  Independent  and  the 
Presbyterian  were  to  rush  into  sudden  embrace. 
The  thick,  the  sordid,  and  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  arrogant  and  intolerant  bigotry  was  to  melt 
suddenly  into  the  clear  and  generous  air  of  per- 
fect religious  freedom.  Ridiculous  as  such  pre- 
tences^are — for  everything  that  is  devoid  of 
truth  must,  some  time  or  other,  become  a  thing 
ridiculous — history  has  not  chosen  to  reject 
them. 

Both  are  sanctioned,  for  example,  by  one  of 
the  ablest,  and  (taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation) the  most  impartial  of  modern  historians. 
Doctor  Lingard  tells  us  that  this  Long  Parlia- 
ment *'  fell  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on- 
pitied  and  unregretted.f     The  menwers  slunk 

*  I  hftve  copied  tb«se  paiwai^s  from  the  original  «ditioii, 
wbieh  i«  tbos  enUtlwd :  "The  Lord-generart  Sjieech,  de- 
livered in  the  cxMincil-chaniber  up«*n  the  4Ui  ol  Jul/,  1653, 


to  the  persons  then  assembled  <M)d  iatrasted  with  the  su- 
preme authority  of  thu  nation.  This  is  a  true  copy,  pub- 
lished for  inforroatiou  and  to  prerent  mistakes.**    It  haa  tht 


t  Mr.  IlaJlam  has  done  still  greater  injustice  (in  Const. 
Hist.,  vol.  II.,  p.  33-t-5)  to  these  celebmted  men.  *'Tht 
Parliaoient,"  ke  takes  occasion  to  say.  in  < 


its  present  wreck,  contained  few  leaders  of  superior  alHlity." 
Why,  it  contained  Vane,  Scot,  Algernon  Sidney,  Fienuea, 
Blake,  Ludlow,  Dradshaw,  Marten,  Ilarringloa,  Neville, 
Whitelticke,  ilazleriir  !  all  the  leaders  that  had  ever  aat  ia 
it  to  the  advantage  uf  their  own  fame  or  of  the  public  good, 
save  the  great  dea^a  Pym  and  Uampden.  Cromwell,  too^ 
Oliver  St.  John,  aiio  the  chief  of  the  army  officers,  war* 
aiembera  still,  though  traitors.  If  Mr.  Ilallaja  would  imply 
that  the  I^iog  Parliament  lost  iu  chamcter  and  virtue  whaa 
it  lost  the  crafty  Uyde.  the  venonioos  Pryone,  the  maul, 
and  arrogant  Uollis,  the  nervous  and  fearful  Rudyanl,  and 
all  those  other  men  whose  names  have  happily  penahad^ 
but  wbom  TolM  dadon  them  of  ths  mms  puug  and  pitifal 
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MVhii/  to  their  homes,  where  they  sought  by  sub- 
miiiH-m  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  their 
new  master ;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans 
they  had.  reserved  themselves  in  silence  for  a 
day  of  retribution,  which  came  not  before  Crom- 
well slept  in  his  grave."  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
such  a  history  should  be  C(»pied  the  mere  ribald 
slander  of  the  time.  "  The  news  of  this  Luci- 
ferian  fall,'*  says  a  contemporary  libel,  **  was 
quietly  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  from 
thence  into  the  kingdom,  being  related  and  re- 
ceived with  all  imaginable  gladness,  while  the 
member g  slunk  away,  muttering  to  themselves 
the  affront  they  had  received,  and  laying  their 
heads  together  how  to  retrieve  themselves  ;  for 
loth  they  were  to  suffer  this  violence,  or  ac- 
knowledge their  dissolution,  which  they  would  hy 
no  meant  hear  of.  But,  whatever  they  fancied 
to  the  contrary,  raving  at  this  boldnete  and  au- 
daciousness of  their  servant,  as  they  styled  Crom- 
well, he  minded  it  not,  but  went  on  in  his  work." 
The  manifest  contradiction  in  all  this  need  not 
bo  remarked  upon.  Their  righteous  and  brave 
denial  of  the  legality  of  the  act  that  had  dis- 
persed them  is  not  compatible  with  the  coward- 
ly slinking  away;  the  alleged  submission  to 
their  new  master  is  flatly  disproved  by  their 
open  and  loud  **  raving"  against  the  audacious- 
Dess  and  boldness  of  their  old  servant.  What, 
then,  was  the  simple  fact  1  In  what  regard  did 
their  memory  really  stand,  after  their  dispersion, 
with  the  people  they  had  served  so  welll 

Cromwell  has  charged  upon  them  the  popu- 
lar hatred  and  indifl'erence,  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  help  of  Presbyte- 
rianibm.  It  most  fortunately  happens  that  an 
answer  on  both  these  charges  is  left  to  us,  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  sealed  his  truthfulness  with 
his  blood.  Thomas  Scot,  who  was  Vane's 
equal  in  virtue,  and  only  second  to  him  in  in- 
tellect, and  whose  last  utterance,  before  he  sur- 
rendered his  neck  to  the  executioner,  was  a 
blessing  to  God  that  he  had  "  devoted  his  life 
to  a  cause  that  was  not  to  be  repented  of,"* 
spoke  these  words  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Richard  Cromwell. t  Mr.  Bulkeley,  a  fierce 
Presbyterian,  had  repeated  Cromwell's  first 
charge  of  the  popular  indifference,  characteri- 
zing the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
**a  monster"  that  was  suddenly  dissolved, 
*•  without  either  coroner  or  inquest  upon  it ;" 
when  Scot  answered  him  thus :  "That  gentle- 
man says  the  Parliament  went  out,  and  no  com- 
plaining in  the  streets,  no  inquiry  after  them. 
That  is  according  to  tlie  company  men  keep.  Men 
suit  the  letter  to  their  lips.  It  is  as  men  con- 
verse. I  never  met  a  zealous  asserter  of  that 
cause,  but  lamented  it.  to  see  faith  broken,  and 
somewhat  else.  I  will  say  no  more.  It  wus 
as  much  bewailed  as  the  instrument  of  govemmejit. 
A  petition,  the  day  after  the  Parliament  was 

■taniis  thiMi  only  what  he  njrs  i»  intelligiblVraDdwill  rc- 
crivH  the  ciiDftiJeimtion  due  to  it.  lie  pnioeedt  to  r»ll  the 
■tntekinen  "  the  creature*  of  mihtary  force:"  aii  ill-cnntid- 
ereil  ami  unwiae  phraae  to  apply  to  the  men  who  alone  gave 
efficacy  to  I  hat  fivce,  who  were  its  author*  to  all  good 
•  uds,  who  ]»inted  the  mod  to  victory,  and  who  con»iltdated 
iu  ndvnntiures  when  trained.  '•  Their  claim  to  a  legal  au- 
thority," .Mr.  Ilallam  continue*.  *«and  to  the  name  of  repre- 
aentativM  of  a  ptopie  vko  rejecttd  md  akk^rred  Ih^m,  was 
perftctly  impudent."  Of  the  prut»able  truth  of  such  a  deci- 
sive aKseriiiiii,  founded  oi  it  i*  <in  pure  surmiM,  the  reader 
will  iterhup*  rei'eive  some  means  of  judainff,  if  he  rewU  a 
fow  page*  (inward.  *  Sne  Life  of  Marten,  p.  3W. 

T  Hftpuned  iu  the  Diary  of  Tbuma*  Ourtou. 


dissolved,  from  forty  of  the  chief  qfiars,  ike  ml" 
dermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  maay  godly 
divines  {except  the  rigid  Presbyters,  too  vsiu  wish- 
ers to  Mr.  Love's  treason),  besought  to  have  thai 
Parliament  restored.  But  the  Protector,  being 
resolved  to  carry  on  his  work,  threatened,  lerri- 
fied,  and  displaced  them  :  and  who  would,  for  such 
a  shattered  thing,  venture  their  all  ?  You  have 
had  five  changes— this  is  the  fifth ;  and  yet  the 
people  have  not  rest." 

Rest  — rest:  there  is  much  in  that  word 
whi(*h  is  significant  at  all  times ;  nor,  since  the 
world  began,  have  greater  sacrifices  been  made 
f(»r  freedom  by  the  conscientious  and  the  bold, 
than  have  been  made  for  rest  by  eveo  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  well-intentioned^  It  is  scarrely 
unnatural  that  it  should  be  so.  Political  strug- 
gles of  a  great  character  are  for  the  future  rath- 
er than  the  present,  as  the  petty  squabbles  of 
party  politicians  are  fur  the  present  and  never 
for  the  future.  The  people  who  have  suflfered 
most  in  these  great  struggles  are  precisely  those 
who  reap  the  least,  and  who  have  the  fewest 
resources  of  imagination  against  a  failure  in  the 
realities.  They  have  fought  and  bled,  they  have 
toiled,  suffered,  been  plundered  and  taxed,  and, 
after  twelve  years  of  the  horrors  of  a  war  of 
brother  against  brother,  and  homestead  against 
homestead,  they  discover  that  they  are,  in  all 
worldly  advantages,  to  appearance  where  they 
first  began.  They  know  not  of  the  seed  they 
have  planted  for  posterity ;  they  see  not  long 
lines  of  their  children*s  children  better  and  hap- 
pier for  them  ;  they  know  only  that  bread  is  as 
dear  as  it  was,  that  the  state  has  its  exact iuns 
still ;  and  that,  though  they  have  woo  the  free- 
dom to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  eonscience, 
and  worship  their  Maker  as  they  pteaae — though 
they  have  pushed  from  before  their  daily  path 
the  public  robber,  the  rack,  the  pestilential  jail 
— yet  life  is  not  to  them  less  laden  with  toil, 
or  redeemed  by  comfort  or  rest.  The  wages 
of  the  earth  have  become  eveo  more  niggard 
than  they  were  by  the  claims  of  these  loug 
years  of  contest— the  tithe  for  their  fair  sup- 
port less  freely  yielded  from  its  *'  cold,  hard 
bosom."  The  enthusiasm  which  first  sustain- 
ed them,  too,  has  gradually  worn  itself  down  ; 
and  they  are  suddenly  made  sensible  of  wretch- 
ed discords  and  divisions,  wliera  they  should 
still  have  been  able  to  recognise  a  bond  of 
union,  one  and  indivisible,  between  every  act- 
or or  sufferer  in  the  cause.  These  things  should 
be  remembered  in  judging  what  is  called  the 
fickleness  of  the  people,  and  then  it  may  be 
freely  and  fairly  admitted  that  they  did  not  sup- 
port the  statesmen  by  aQ  the  means  that  were 
in  their  power.  In  other  words,  they  made  no 
demonstration  for  them.  They  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  know  the  importance  of  all  that 
was  at  stake.  It  is  not  till  we  have  retired  to 
a  distance  from  the  actual  scene  of  such  a  po- 
litical conflict  as  this  was.  that  the  men  and 
things  engaged  in  it  assume  their  due  propor- 
tions. Not  till  then  is  the  good  that  has  been 
bravely  done  estimated  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulty  of  doing  it,  or  the  tyranny  that  has 
been  strangely  suflbred  in  connexion  with  the 
plausible  pretences  it  was  based  on. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  peiople  in  these  ierms, 
let  me  be  understood  to  include,  not  only  the 
lower  orders  of  men  in  the  labouring  di«tricia 
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tnd  the  towns,  but  the  smaller  tenants  and 
householders,  the  industrious  workmen,  the 
penniless  students,  even  the  Levellers  and  the 
Dig^rs* — all  who  had  borne  arms  or  supplied 
materials,  or  in  action  or  patience  suflfered,  in 
behalf  of  the  Parliament  against  the  king.  To 
all  of  tliese,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  must 
baTe  occurred  to  undergo  what  I  have  descri- 
bed. The  enthusiast  saw  too  great  a  pref- 
erence for  civil  over  spiritual  freedom ;  there 
was  too  much  protection  for  property  to  please 
the  Leveller;  too  great  a  latitude  for  con- 
science to  please  the  bigot ;  and,  of  all  to  be 
most  regretted,  an  unwise  dread  of  the  power 
and  purposes  of  the  bad,  had  worked  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  dissatisfaction  of  the  good  and 
well-intentioned.  None  could  have  estimated 
rightly  the  position  of  the  statesmen  during  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  Commonwealth  in  its 
early  years  ;  few  could  be  other  than  unjust  in 
a  natural  resentment  of  the  continued  reser- 
Tation  of  those  rights  of  citizenship  and  priv- 
ileges of  representation  which  bad  been  won 
as  worthily  as  they  seerned  to  be  undeseryedly 
withheld.  And  hence  it  was,  that  when  a  new 
party  had  risen,  with  these  words  ever  on  their 
lips,  and  with  still  loftier  promises  there  for 
sadden  and  sublime  realization,  it  was  found 
too  late  to  redress  the  errors  of  the  old.  The 
force  of  habit  in  those  sections  of  the  people  I 
have  named,  who  still  continued  to  bear  arms 
under  Cromweirs  command,  induced  an  in- 


things  to  be  done  in  the  reign  of  sanotity  upon 
earth,  in  the  person  of  Harrison  and  his  friends. 

would  quarrel  with  Lilbume,  ami  Lilbnme  with  John 
ETonr  act  of  kindoess  ihown  him  in  his  life  (see  the  Memo' . 
of  Marten,  p.  358  Mid  p.  SKI)  was  only  tb*  mgna,i  dn  a 
poorinir  down  of  frenh  abase  on  the  indiscreet  geuerueity 
that  performed  it.  Even  when  he  had  received  compensa- 
tion for  his  suflferinn  in  the  Star  Chamber,  he  at  once 
turned  flercelj  round  on  the  men  who  f ave  it,  as  if,  in  t«- 
kmg  fnim  him  the  privilei^  of  being  considered  an  ill-used 
person,  they  had  abridged  his  means  of  livelihood.  This 
was  the  style  of  his  conduct  throughout  his  life.  His 
whole  being  was  Aiade  up  of  violent,  selfish  pasaitms,  the 
nature  of  which,  and,  indeed,  the  reneral  temperament  of 
the  man,  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  passage  in  his  pam- 
phlet called  "  A  Just  Reproof  to  Habeidashers*  Hall,^'  one 
o(  those  thousand  paper  trumpets' through  which  he  waa 
continually  pouring  the  bad  breath  of  his  ridiculous  self* 
conceit.  He  had  some  supposed  claim  on  Hozlerig  for 
money,  and  thus  (in  1051 )  refers  to  it.  **  Meeting  Mr  Pear- 
son at  the  George,  in  Channel  Row,  I  told  him,  if  his  mas- 
ter thought  to  keep  mr  money  while  I  sued  him  at  law,  it 
was  a  vain  thought ;  (or  he  was  too  great  fur  me  to  enoiun* 
ter  him  that  way,  and  1  had  neither  money  nor  lime  to 
spend  upon  him  :  therefore  I  entreated  him,  as  he  loved  Sir 
Arthur's  life  and  welfare,  to  say  to  him  that  I  wore  a  good 
dagger  b^  my  right  side,  and  a  good  rapier  by  my  left  side, 
and  if  within  eight  days  he  did  not  send  roe  all  my  money, 
and  give  me  some  rational  satisfaction,  let  him  look  to  him« 
self;  for  after  that  day,  wherever  I  met  him,  I  would  pay 
him  for  all  together,  though  I  were  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces  on  the  very  place.**  That  such  a  man  coiild  have 
anv  sincere  politirsl  object  in  view  is  not  for  an  instant  non> 
ceivahle.  He  marelr  sought  about,  in  some  day's  new  fit 
of  wilful  discontent,  for  mean  jealousies  and  violent  passions 
among  the  lower  sections  of  the  army,  and  bad  litiie  difll- 
cnlty  in  finding  them.  The  mutinies  which  followed,  and. 
which,  though  always  promptly  suppressed,  have  given  th« 
Levellers  (for  such  was  the  name  assumed  br  these  Ld- 
bume  fsoti^ms,  though  they  disclaimed  any  levelling  designs 


••;-«•;«<>  .«»«..^»«»  r-i—         «-      ».».  i**"  property)  a  piece  in  history,  had  never  any  defined  ob- 

atmctl?e  reverence  for  his  movements  strong-  |  ject,  unless  the  promotion  of  disorder  and  confesion  can  ba 
er  than  any  that  could  be  set  up  against  them.  {  so  designated,    it  i«  quite  impossible  todiscarn  at  any  time 

a  steady  purpose  in  Lilbume,  save  that  at  all  times  he  would 


I  any  that  could  be  set  up  against 
His  voice  was  the  trumpet  that  preceded  vie 
tory  to  them,  and  to  follow  any  other  would  be 
to  challenge  disaster  or  defeat.  Others  there 
were  among  those  classes,  some  Anabaptists, 
some  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  some  levellers 
even.t  in  sincere  delusion  as  to  the  wonderful 


seem  to  have  looked  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  pro6t  and 
loss.    It  is  equally  clesr  that  his  interaperste  followers  de- 
rived all  their  importance  from  the  great  stock  of  whioh 
they  were  the  paltry  offshoot,  or,  rather,  refuse— 4he  army, 
on  the  theretofore  unsullied  brightness  of  whns»  miUtary 
discipline  they  cost  an  unexpected  stain.    Still,  as  in  ever/ 
movement  of  this  kind  during  a  period  of  general  anrest,. 
honest  men  were  deluded  into  their  btidy,  and  to  these  allu- 
*  These  Diggers  (not  a  very  large,  but  a  very  curious    sion  is  made  in  the  text.    So  far  as  the  object  of  such  caa 
9eA,  and  very  expressive  of  the  hope  and  the  despmdency  >  be  ascertained,  through  the  extraordinary  clouds  of  selfish 
ef  this  strange  and  memorable  time)  were  something  in  the    pretenf^ion  that  envelop  all  Lilbume's  writings,  it  would 
■ature  iif  the  Spencean  philosophers,  who  made  themselves    seem  to  have  been  moch  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  Uarri- 


s  twenty  years  since.  The  names  of  two  of  son  and  the  Anabaptists,  or  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  making 
their  leaders  have  oome'  down  to  us,  Gerrard  WinsUuley  allowance  for  the  religious  peculisntiesof  the  latter.  They 
sad  Everard.  Winstanley  wrote  numerous  tracu  in  sup-  demanded  annual  ParliamenU.  and  a  sort  of  universal  rep- 
port  of  their  tenets ;  and  from  these  we  learn  that  their  resentation  of  the  **  universal  elect"  among  the  pMifde. 
priDCiplea  were,  that  God  gave  all  things  in  comni»n.  and  They  held,  not  only  that  Christianity  forbade  the  rale  of  a 
-u.» u 1. u-  *• r  .L .u     ««.__  „jj  [g  pers«»n  on  the  earth,  but  that  it  was  irrecmrilable 


that  9Wtrf  man  has  a  right  to  the  fmiu  of  the  earth.  They 
proftsssed  an  intention  not  to  distorb  any  one  in  his  posses- 
•ioBS  ;  but  they  asserted  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
whole  wenrkl  woald  shortly  espfiuse  their  principles.  They 
■mde  their  appearance  at  St.  George's  Hill,  nenr  Walton, 
ia  Sarrr,  Winstanley  and  Everard  being  at  their  head,  with 
about  thirty  followers  ;  and.  rewirtiiig  to  an  open  common, 
they  began  to  dig  the  esrth,  and  deposite  in  it  seeds  aud 
rstrta.  They  were  not.  however,  permitted  to  pr<iceed  in 
this  very  innocent  and  primitive  occupation ;  for,  alas ! 
Fairfax  sent  two  troops  of  horse  to  disperse  them,  who  de- 


with  many  civil  institutions  which  Vane  and  the  statesmen 
considered  to  be  essential  to  the  libeities  of  England.  They 
desired  an  almost  satire  alteration  of  the  common  law.  and 
wem  clamorous  for  the  total  abolition  of  tithes,  and.  indeed, 
of  all  reguUr  stipends  to  the  ministry.  The  chief  men 
among  the  more  honest  were  Thomas  Pnnoe,  Richard  Over- 
ton,  and  William  Walwyn ;  and  it  is  a  yery  eurions  and 
memorable  circumstance,  that  in  certain  writings  of  the  last 
two  men,  which  are  to  be  found  smong  the  pamphlets  of  the 
time,  decided  awmalt  of  disbelief  (almost  the  only  instaneee 


stuped  eome  of  tbsir  implements  and  t<iobi,  and  nmducted    of  such,  perhaps,  in  these  pious  days)  are  to  be  found, 
afisw  of  the  more  ohetinate  snd  petulant  of  themselves  to    Overton,  f<ir  example,  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  '*  Man*s  Mor- 


tslity  :  or,  a  Treatise  proving  Man  {fnattmtu  animal  ralum- 
ale)  a  Comp'iund  wholly  Mortal.**  His  prooft  are  drawn 
from  rsasim  and  Scripture  :  and  his  oetensible  doctrine  i% 
that  "  condemnation  in  hell  is  not  properly,  but  rsmotely, 
the  reward  of  Adam's  fall,  and  is  the  wages  of  infidelity,  or 
unbelief  in  Christ,  as  salvation  is  of  belief  ;**  and  that  the 
whole  human  aperies,  to  whom  the  Christian  fiiith  has  not 
Iieen  proposed,  are  merely  mortal.  But,  as  the  purpoee  ol* 
his  entire  treatise  is  to  entablish  man's  mortality,  and  the 


See  Wkitetocke,  Pamphlets  by  WinstMiey.     Cause 
iftke  Diggers^  ^c.    Gerfistn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Bi, 

t  There  were  undonbtedly  some  sincere  men  among  the 
Levellers,  thongh  they  were  more  rare  in  this  thsn  in  any 
other  eectioa  or  party  of  the  time.  Nearly  all  of  them  nar- 
took,  ia  n  greaier  or  less  degree,  of  the  violent,  self>willed, 
and  intenperate  eharscter  of  their  leailer,  John  Li^inime, 
who  was  a  Cobbett  without  his  intellect :  altogether  a  most 
tain,  vu^ar.  and  irratiimal  persim.     Confusion  was  his 

panaoea  for  everything.  At  once  the  roost  ereduloua  and  immorulity  of  those  to  whom  Christianity  is  proposed  ie 
the  mmt  suspicioos  of  men,  be  fancied  that  all  the  honesty  dismissed  in  a  few  lines,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
left  ia  the  world  had  suddenly  uken  up  its  ab«ide  in  the  with  a  writer  who  notices  the  subject,  that  this  is  intro- 
breast  of  John  Lilburne,  and  his  atrocioiis  and  abominabia  dnced  only  as  a  palliation,  to  iske  off  the  general  odium  to 
detraction  was  accordingly  poured  out  in  never-ceasing  sue-  which  the  author  might  otherwise  have  been  exposed,  and 
QsssiiRi  upon  every  party  in  the  state.  He  could  live  onlr  alao  to  retaiu  the  particular  influence  with  those  Levelleia 
ia  the  heeted  and  disonlered  air  of  ab^se  and  quarrel,  and  mutineers  which  to  an  infidel  or  scoffer  would  hava 
Bvea  stranger  than  his  self-lore  was  his  love  of  this,  and  been  indignantly  refused.  Walwjn^^fl^poblish  his  pt- 
"•Bce  arose  that  famous  saying  of  the  great  wit  of  the  Com-  culisr  sentiments  himself,  but  ^yn^fjt^^K^th^  ^"^  ^^^ 
■MWMlUi,  that,  if  ooly  he  were  left  npoa  the  earth,  John  .  in  *'  Walwyn*s  Wilat,  or  tho  " 
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Moderate  Royalists  there  were,  too,  even  in 
these  popular  divisions,  who  had  gone  out  upon 
the  question  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  who  had  re- 
mained constant  to  that  throughout ;  and  who, 
in  fact,  turned  the  scale  of  the  entire  popular 
tion  in  decided  favour  of  a  monarchical  sys- 
tem. Then  there  were  the  indifferent,  and  the 
restless,  and  the  conceited  men,  who  were  in 
favour  of  themselves  chiefly,  and  the  five  senses 
that  composed  them,  and  to  whom  anything 
new,  which  could  gratify  one  of  these,  had  a 
merit  at  onc^  admirable  and  indescribahie.  For 
all  such,  five  years  of  a  commonwealth  were 
qoLle  enough  of  one  thing.  These  are  the  men 
that  play  the  fashionable  host  in  politics ;  who 
*•  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
but  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would 
fly,  grasps  in  the  comer."*  Finally— and  be 
they  still  and  ever  remembered  with  peculiar 
honour,  as  they  were  remembered  by  Vane- 
when  be  addressed  the  crowd  who  surrounded 
his  scaffold,  in  words  which  all  England,  as 
England  then  was,  should  have  blushed  to  hear 
—there  were  men  who,  •»  whatever  defections 
did  happen  by  apostates,  hypocrites,  and  time- 
serving worldlings,  continued  firm,  sincere, 
and  chaste  unto  the  cause  to  the  last,  and  loved 
it  better  than  their  very  lives.'*  Of  such  were 
the  men  just  named  by  Scot,  as  threatened, 
terrified,  displaced,  oppressed  by  Cromwell,  and 
trampled  on  by  his  creatures,  for  their  love  to 
that  "shattered  thing," the  self-governed  Com- 
monwealth of  England.. 

That  the  effect  produced  on  all  these  sec- 
tions of  men  by  the  forcible  dispersion  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  government  of  states- 
men was  most  fatal  and  disastrous,  there  can- 
not be  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  bond  which 
bad  hitherto  held  such  various  elements  to- 
gether was  by  that  act  violently  broken.  Men 
might  disagree  on  every  variety  of  minor  mat- 
ter which  did  not  compromise  the  virtue  and 
good  faith  of  the  leaders  under  whoso  banners 
they  had  fought,  and  by  whose  example  they 
had  conquered.  So  long  as  these  remained 
entire,  a  great  common  agreement,  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause  in  which  all  had  already  staked  so 
much  in  common,  could  neither  be  hopeless, 
nor  even  distant  far.  But  this  potent  charm 
once  gone,  all  else  went  with  it.  There  lay 
the  crime  of  Cromwell,  still  more  than  in  his 
disregard  of  truth,  or  of  his  own  so  solemnly 
Bworn  assertions.  Whatever  for  twelve  mem- 
orable years  had  been  thought  sacred,  he  made 
profane;  whatever  men  had  begun  to  think 
most  durable,  he  scaitcred  to  the  winds.  While 
Vane  was  struggling  to  seize  advantage  of  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day,  which  had  more  or  less 
arisen  to  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen,  and 
use  it  to  the  elevation  of  each  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  scale,  Cromwell  only  worked 
in  the  night  that  still  hung  about  the  dawn,  and, 
by  studying  old  prejudices  and  habits  not  yet 
past,  sougtit  first  to  elevate  himself  upon  a 

*  Of  these,  it  it  pMdlftM  to  »ay,  after  the  preceding 
note,  John  Lilburpe  iji  the  great  and  most  restless  type. 
BftffleiJ  and  l»aninhed,  in  the  jilenitude  of  the  power  of  the 
Parliameat,  be  oj)ened  a  negotiation  in  Holland  with  Charles 
Sluari :  in  the  midst  of  it,  auddonly  n«(le  aware  of  the 
djsiwrsion  of  the  Parliament  by  Cromwell,  he  reapjieared 
w  London  to  attempt  conciliation  with  the  usur|i«-r.  It  was 
^•ry  vam,  a.  we  shall  see,  but  uot  the  len  tisQificant  of 
tbe  »9u  wd  hut  fs<rtt(«. 


'  throne.    What  Vane  proposed  to  have  done,  in 
I  general  amelioration  of  the  minds  and  hatiits 
of  Englishmen,  was  flung  back  for  an  indefinite 
I  and  almost  hopeless  time  by  the  act  of  the  20th 
of  April ;  what  Cromwell  resolved  to  achieve 
for  himself  was  half  accomplished  by  that  act 
alone.     I^t  this  determine  its  character.    The 
people  throughout  the  country  saw  suddenly 
the  most  venerated  and  illustrious  names  in  the 
j  land  covered  with  ribaldry  and  insult;  and  they 
beheld  the  grave  assembly  which  had  built  up 
the  Commonwealth,  which  had  scourged  its 
enemies  into  the  dudt,  and  held  its  false  friends 
cowering  and  crouching  down — that  assembly, 
so  learned,  so  valiant,  and  so  powerful,  under 
which  the  English  people  at  least  enjoyed  what 
liberties  they  then  had,  and  from  which  they 
would  have  patiently  waited  still,  in  expecta- 
tion of  new  and  unknown  blessings — they  be- 
held it  one  day  receiving  homage,  in  the  name 
of  a  free  people,  from  ambassadors  of  princes, 
and  in  the  next  they  saw  it  hooted  out  of  its 
place,  in  the  name   of  jugglers,  drunkards, 
adulterers,  and  cheats,  by  the  muskets  of  its 
own  servant.    The  moral  effect  pf  that  deed 
was  never  to  be  recalled.     Honour  was  a  pre- 
tence, piety  a  pretence,  and  the  substance  of  all 
things  gc»od  evaporated  into  air.    It  would  oc- 
cur to  few  among  the  ordinary  masaea  of  the 
people  to  ask  the  reason  or  the  justice.    Enough 
for  them  that  what  had  been  was  no  more.    It 
would  least  of  all  occur  to  the  state  of  society 
or  of  parties  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  to 
cling  for  support,  in  this  common  want  or  com- 
mon sorrow,  to  faith  in  the  still  superior  virtue 
of  the  cause,  under  the  very  name  and  pretem^e 
of  which  these  strange  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted.   It  had  l)een  tried  ^ready,  and  found 
wanting.     It  had  held  together  -for  upward  of 
twelve  years,  and  through  every  kind  of  doubt, 
defection,  toil,  dread,  and  triumph,  the  soul  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  struggle,  bound  as  with 
links  of  adament ;  and  now,  in  one  little  in- 
stant, these  had  broken  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Nothing  of  a  permanent  or  substantial  charac- 
ter could  ever  hope  thereafter  to  belong  to  it. 
It  no  longer  implied  a  solid  Aroth,  against  which 
the  giddy  factions,  the  minor  differences  and 
divisions  of  the  hour,  might  dash  themselves  ia 
vain ;  it  held  forth  nothing  now  that  was  de- 
fined or  certain  ;  there  was  never  more  to  be 
included  in  it  a  general  and  common  object 
which  all  might  pursue  ;  no  longer  a  quiet  ha- 
ven which,  throogh  what  different  paasagts 
soever,  all  could  still  hope  to  reach;  it  was 
resolved  suddenly  into  no  more  than  one  of 
the  indifferent  chances  or  casualties  of  the 
world,  and  had  become  a  trick  for  the  luckieat 
man  to  make  the  most  of,  a  stake  for  the  best 
gambler  to  win.    And  meanwhile,  in  the  vari- 
ous uncertainties  of  the  present,  what  offered 
most  fairly  would  be  of  course  most  greedily 
taken  ;  whatever  looked  like  rest,  or  held  uf 
convenience  of  any  kind,  would  doubtless  gath 
er  round  it  for  the  time  the  parties  who  were 
capable  of  greatest  zeal,  and  had  the  larges 
amount  of  activity  in  them.    Cromwell  and  bia 
reign  of  saints  were  worth  a  trial. 

Such,  then,  with  the  masses  of- the  people  at 
large,  was  the  position  of  the  sUteanien  aAer 
the  action  of  the  SOtb  of  April,  1658.  In  the 
midst  of  neither  hatred  not  coDtempt  they  fell, 
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bat  in  general  wonder,  some  indifference,  and 
some  sorrow.  They  did  not  slink  away  to 
their  liomes,  nor  by  undignified  submission  pur- 
chase safety  or  forbearance.  They  were  con- 
teot  tu  retire,  indeed,  without  empty  brawling, 
or  a  vain  show  of  braggart  passion.  They  bad 
left  deeds  behind  them  which,  though  but  im- 
perfectly dcTeloped  as  yet  in  direct  action  upon 
the  personal  comforts  of  the  people,  were  the 
immurtal  seed  of  ail  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
personal  and  political,  which  that  people  have 
since  enjoyed.  With  such  deeds  on  record, 
•  never  to  be  denied  or  undone,  they  required  no 
other  defence  ;  and,  wisely  satisfied  to  wait  till 
the  bubble  of  this  saint's  reign  had  burst,  and 
the  apples  of  its  fools*  paradise  had  turned  to 
their  inevitable  and  most  bitter  sour,  they  of- 
fered none. 

They  found  generous  defenders,   notwith- 
standing, whose  voices  ought  to  have  utterance 
here,  in  connexion  with  the  actions  they  com- 
memorated.    For  it  is  surely  just  that,  by  a 
fair  exhibition  of  the  case  of  this  dispersed  and 
insulted  body  of  statesmen,  the  claims  of  Crom- 1 
well  and  the  Protectorate  should  be  tested  and  ' 
understood.    Necessity  was  a  favourite  plea 
with  the  partisans  of  Cromwell ;  it  can  thus : 
only  be  made  apparent  whether  that  necessity  ; 
existed.     Granting  that  the  government  of  the  , 
Long  Parliament  was  as  anomalous  and  un- 
authorised as  that  of  the  Protectorate  confess-  j 
edly  was,  the  important  question  remains  of  the  ! 
relative  superiority  of  either  in  regard  to  bene-  j 
f  ts  conferred,  or  proposed  to  he  conferred,  upon 
the  people  governed.    This  is  a  question  which  ' 
admits  of  one  moile  of  solution  only.    The  ' 
measures  that  were  in  either  case  pursued,  \ 
jec«>mmended,  or  adopted,  must  he  impartially  | 
judged  together  by  their  tendencies  and  results.  ' 
A  prt^sent  glance  at  the  past  rule  ol  the  states- : 
men  wiU  be  the  only  fair  and  sufficient  light  | 
that  can  guide  us  through  the  Protectorate. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson   thus  generally   describes 
the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  eve  | 
of  its  tall.    The  whole  passage  is  worth  con- 
sideration, though  it  includes  some  points  de- 1 
scribed  already.     It  is  the  evidence  of  as  gentle  i 
and  brave-hearted  a  woman  as  ever  suffered 
for  truth  or  love.     **  The  i^arliament,"  she  says, 
**  had  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored  the  j 
Comaion wealth  to  Muck  a  happy »  rick,  and  pUnti-  \ 
fml  condition  mi  U  wat  not  to  flourighinff  before '. 
tke  ttar ;  and  although  the  taxes  that  were  paid  | 
vert  grtmtt  yet  the  people  were  rich  and  aide  to  pay 
tkem:  tkew  (the  Parliament)  were  in  a  way  oj 
ftyimg  ail  the  toldiers'  arrears,  had  some  hundred 
tktasand  pounds  in  their  purses,  and  were  free 
frtm  enemtet  in  arms  within  and  without,  except  the 
Daiek>  whom  they  had  beaten,  and  brought  to  seek 
peace  upon  honourable  terms  to  the  English ;  and 
nowthey  thought  it  was  time  to  sweeten  the  pf>o- 
pie,  and  deliver  them  from  their  burdens.    This 
eould  not  be  but  by  disbanding  the  unnecessary 
ofieers  and  soldiers ;  and,  when  things  were 
thus  settled,  they  had  prepared  a  bill  to  put  a 
period  to  their  own  sitting,  and  provide  for  new 
socee8:M)rs.     But  when  the  great  officers  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  resign  their  honours, 
aad  no  more  triumph  in  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  they  easily  induced  the  inferior  officers 
and  s«)ldiers  to  set  up  for  themselves  with 
them  i  and^  while  these  things  were  passing, 


Cromwell,  with  an  armed  force,  assisted  by 
J^ml)ert  and  Harrison,  came  into  the  House 
and  dissolved  the  Parliament,  pulling  out  the 
members,  foaming  and  raging,  and  calling  them 
undeserved  and  base  names  ;  and  when  the 
speaker  refused  to  come  out  of  his  chair,  Har- 
rison plucked  him  out.  These  gentlemen,  hav- 
ing done  this,  took  to  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  things  ;  and  a  few  slaves  of  the 
House  consulted  with  them,  and  would  have  truck' 
led  under  them,  but  not  many.  Meanwhile  they 
and  their  soldiers  could  no  way  palliate  their 
rebellion  but  by  making  false  criminations  of  the 
Pariiament-men,  as  that  they  meant  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  honour  and  office,  that  they 
had  gotten  vast  estates,  and  perverted  justice 
for  gain,  and  were  imposing  upon  men  for  con- 
science,  and  a  thousand  such  like  things,  which 
time  manifested  to  be  false,  and  truth  retorted  all 
upon  themselves  that  they  had  injuriously  cast  ai 
the  others.''*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  here  con- 
siderably underrated,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, the  financial  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Edmund  Ludlow,  a  witness  whose  interest  in 
the  matters  he  describes,  great  as  it  was,  was 
not  too  great  for  his  honesty,  and  whose  au- 
thority has  been  sancti(med  by  even  his  bitter- 
est adversaries,  thus,  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  dispersion  of  his  old  associates, 
described  and  mourned  them.  A  Parliament, 
he  calls  them,  **  that  liad  performed  such  great 
things,  having  subdued  their  enemies  in  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  established  the  liberty  of 
the  people ;  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  to 
such  terms  as  they  thought  ^t  to  grant ;  maintain- 
ed a  war  against  the  Dutch  with  that  conduct  aud 
success  that  it  seemed  now  drawing  to  a  happy 
conclusion ;  recovered  our  reputation  at  sea ;  secured 
our  trade ;  and  provided  a  powerful  fleet  for  the 
service  of  the  nation :  and  however  the  malice  of 
their  enemies  may  endeavour  to  deprive  them 
of  the  glory  which  they  justly  merited,  yet  it 
will  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity  that  they 
were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  Parliament, 
who.  though  they  had  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  three  nations  in  their  hands  fur  the  space 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  time 
give  away  among  themselves  so  much  as  their 
forces  spent  in  three  months — no,  not  so  much  at 
they  spent  in  one — from  the  time  that  the  Par- 
liament consisted  but  of  one  House,  and  the 
government  was  formed  into  a  commonwealth. 
To  which  ought  to  be  added,  that  after  so  many 
toils  and  hazards,  so  much  trouble  and  loss  for 
the  public  good,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  put 
an  end  to  their  power,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  equal  share  with  the  others  fur 
the  whole  reward  of  their  labours."! 

In  like  manner,  the  sincere  and  gallant  Sid- 
ney set  apart,  in  his  noble  discourses  of  gov- 
ernment, a  niche  for  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth.  •♦  When  Van  Tromp."  he  says, 
in  his  high  strain  of  chivalrous  pride — **  when 
Van  Tromp  set  upon  Ulake  in  Folkestone  Bay, 
the  Parliament  had  not  above  thirteen  ships 
against  threescore,  and  not  a  man  that  had 
ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea  than  between 


*  Life  of  Coltmel  natrhmMo,  vol.  ii., 

t  Ladlow't  Memuln,  vol.  u.,  p.  4SS, 

■ooifl  of  these  "  Epiuphs**  oa  tlie  F 
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a  merchant  ship  and  a  piratef  to  oppose  the 
best  captain  in  the  world,  attended  with  many 
others  in  valour  and  experience  not  much  in- 
ferior to  him.  Many  other  difficulties  were  ob- 
served in  the  unsettled  state :  few  ships,  want 
of  money,  several  factions,  and  some  who,  to 
advance  particular  intere»tt^  betrayed  the  public. 
But,  such  was  the  power  of  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity in  those  that  sat  at  the  helm,  and  their 
diligence  in  choosing  men  only  for  their  merit 
was  blessed  with  such  success,  that  in  two 
years  our  fleets  grew  to  be  as  famous  as  our 
land  armies ;  the  reputation  and  power  of  our 
nation  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  when. we 
possessed  the  better  half  of  France,  and  the 
kings  of  Fance  and  Scotland  were  our  prison- 
ers. All  the  statety  kingt^  and  potefitates  of  Eu- 
rope most  respectfully^  not  to  say  submissively^ 
sought  our  friendshtp ;  and  Rome  was  more 
afraid  of  Blake  and  his  fleet  than  they  had  been 
of  the  great  King  of  Sweden,  when  he  was 
ready  to  invade  Italy  with  a  hundred  thousand 
men."* 

Nor  is  the  tone  of  even  the  cautioua  White- 
locke  less  enthusiastic  than  this.  Writing 
With  Cromwell's  personal  influence  strung  upon 
him,  and  with  the  additional  restraint  of  an  of- 
ficial relation  to  Cromwell,  he  yet  writes  in 
these  words.  "Thus  was  this  great  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  done  so  great  things,  wholly 
at  this  time  routed  by  those  whom  they  had 
set  up,  and  that  took  their  commissions  and 
authority  from  them ;  nor  could  they  in  the 
least  justify  any  action  they  had  done,  or  one 
drop  of  blood  they  had  spilled,  but  by  this  au- 
thority. Yet  now  the  servants  rose  against 
their  masters,  and  most  ungratefully  and  disin- 
genuously, as  well  as  rashly  and  imprudently, 
they  dissolved  that  power  by  which  themselves 
were  created  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  now  they 
took  what  they  designed,  all  power  into  their 
own  hands.  All  honest  and  prudent  indifferent 
men  were  highly  distasted  at  this  unworthy  action, 
which  occasioned  much  rejoicing  in  the  king*s 
party. i. . .  Thus  it  pleased  God,"  he  continues, 
*'  that  this  assembly,  famous  through  the  world 
for  its  undertakings,  actions,  and  successes, 
having  subdued  all  their  enemies,  were  them- 
selves overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  own  ser- 
vants, and  those  whom  they  had  raised  now 
pulled  down  their  masters :  an  example  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  story,  by  which  all  persons  may  be  in- 
structed how  uncertain  and  subject  to  change 
all  worldly  affairs  are ;  how  apt  to  fall  when 
we  think  them  highest ;  and  how  God  makes 
use  of  strange  and  unexpected  means  to  bring 
bis  purposes  to  pass."^ 

At  a  distance,  too,  from  the  scene  of  their 
great  exertions,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the 
passions  which  mingled  with  them,  the  politi- 

*  Algernon  Sidnry  on  Gnrernment,  cap.  ii.,  wet.  28. 

t  Thit  is  fmrthar  corrobormted  by  avan  u  member  of  the 
Lord  Prucactor**  hooselnild,  and  one  of  hie  enthuaiaMic 
partiMDs.  Mr.  John  MaidttOM  (whoee  »erjr  ttrikiiig  letter 
to  a  friend,  descriptive  of  the  popular  straggief  from  their 
commenramant  to  the  era  of  the  Reatoration.  will  brfound 
ill  Appendix  A.)  reroarka  upon  the  diaaulotion  thua :  **  Oreai 
dttsatisfgcHon  $prtmg  from  tkit  aetiom,  and  such  as  is  not 
ret  forgotten  among  good  men.''  In  amither  part  (»f  the 
uma  nitareating  ■ketch  he  ohaerraa,  emphatirally,  that  the 
Engliah  people  of  that  day  war*  woot  •*  to  deify  their  repre- 

t  Manorial*,  p.  9S9,  590. 


cian  who  was  tboagbt  wisest  of  hit  ige  witb* 
held  not  his  approbation  and  esteem.  Basnage 
tells  us,  in  his  ''Anoals  of  the  Uoited  Prov- 
inces," that  the  famous  Swedish  chancellor, 
Oxenstierne,  "blamed,  indeed,  the  eztregie  bar* 
barity  commitved  on  the  person  of  the  late 
King  of  England,  but  commeoded  and  admired 
almost  every  part  of  the  plao  of  that  great  de- 
sign which  Parliament  had  formed."  It  was  a 
design,  Oxenstierne  added,  **  that  had  been  cod- 
ducted  with  distinguished  pradeoce,  and  thoie 
who  then  governed  in  England  acted  upon  sseh 
principles  of  policy  as  were  founded  in  tnttk  • 
and  experience."* 

Nor  should  the  testimony  of  an  aecomplisM 
foreign  writer  be  omitted  in  this  record.    *•  Tht 
new  Republic,"  says  the  Abb^  Rayoal,  in  kii 
'*  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,"  "pro- 
cured England  a  tranquillity  which  it  no  looga 
hoped  for,  and  gave  it  a  lustre  which  it  had  aot 
had  for  several  centeries.     It  bad  just  bees 
agitated  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  and  sov 
all  was  calm  ;  it  had  thought  itself  on  the  brisk 
of  ruin,  and  was  now  in  condition  to  give  lav. 
It  is  melancholy,  for  the  honour  of  Thtoe,  that 
one  of  the  best  and  greatest  spectacles  vhiek 
the  annals  of  nations  present  shoold  be  tbs 
work  of  rebellion.    Everythinfr  appeared  woa- 
derful  in  this  revolution.     The  Royalists  coo- 
formed  to  a  kind  of  goTemment  ill  adapted  ts 
their  tempers,  and  disapproved  by  their  eoo- 
sciences     The  grandees,  accustomed  to  tks 
part  of  legislators,  remained  quietly  in  the  raak 
of  private  subjects.    The  Irish  and  Soots,  wbo 
had  taken  up  arms,  the  first  from  an  attacboest 
to  their  kings,  the  other  to  efface  the  horror  of 
their  treachery,  were  unhappily  subdued.    Tbs 
Dutch,  who  had  taken  the  advantage  isS  the 
calamities  of  England  to  usurp  the  empire  of 
I  the  seas,  were  humbled.     Prance  and  Spaio, 
I  who  had  been  always  rivals,  always  enemiet, 
'  meanly  courted  the  friendship  of  the  osarpen. 
I  The  sovereigns  who  ought  to  have  united  to 
I  revenge  an  outrage  to  which  all  kings  were  ex- 
I  posed,  either  through  fear  or  interest  apptosd- 
,  ed  the  injustice.    All  Europe  debased  itself; 
was  silent,  or  admired." 

Finally,  even  their  enemies  were  awed  frsai 
insult  into  praise,  in  the  presence  of  that  gi- 
gantic memory  their  actions  left  behind  them. 
Roger  Coke  not  only  lays  aside  his  ctntomaiy 
bitterness  and  scorn,  but  adopu  a  striking  toss 
of  just  and  reverential  respect.  "Thos,'"t  be 
says,  *'  by  their  own  mercenary  servants,  and 
not  a  sword  drawn  in  their  defence,  fell  the 
haughty  and  victorious  Rump.  wAste  mtf  kty  oc- 
tions  will  scarcely  find  belief  in  fuimrt  gtnerahons ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  were  a  race  of  mea 
most  indefatigable  and  industrious  tn  kusuuss,  al> 
ways  seeking  for  men  fit  for  it,  mnd  mew  prejo^ 
ring  any  for  favour  nor  by  importunity,  i  es 
scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revolting  from  tbem; 
no  murmur  or  complaint  of  seamen  or  sokliefs; 
nor  do  J  find  that  they  ever  preoaed  city  ta  all  tkeir 
wars.    And  as  they  excelled  in  the  manage- 


*  Thia  ia  mentioned  hjr  M.  Chaaat,  boC^  in  Um  i. . 
to  Kayaler'a  Travala,  and  in  Baaaaga'a  bwk.  Saa  P«ftn> 
dnrf 'a  obaenrationa  on  the  raaolatioo  of  the  laat  Svfdak 
diet,  Ac,  in  the  appendix  tn  Kayaler^i  Travala.  toL  i«w 
p.  51,  and  Baanafa*8  Annate  of  tha  United  Pforinr««.  wLk, 
p.  943.    Se«  ateu  Harria'a  Lifa  (if  Cn^nwall.  p.  316 

t  Detactioo  of  tha  Qoart  and  State  of  England,  v«L  ii., 
p.  SO. 
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nent  of  civil  affaire,  so  it  must  be  owned  they 
exercised  in  mattere  ecclesiastic  no  such  se- 
Terities  as  either  the  Covenaniera  or  others 
befiore  ihem  did,  upon  such  as  dissented  from 
them ;  nor  were  they  leee  fonc^rd  in  reforwung 
ikt  mhmMt*  of  the  common  law." 

And  now  a  brief  sketch  of  the  measures  by 
which  these  statesmen  made  themselves  so  fa- 
mous win  show  how  well  they  merited  even 
this  lofly  praise. 

Finance  was  necessarily  a  subject  which 
largely  employed  their  attention  and  taxed  their 
powers,  in  consequence  of  the  unceasing  wars, 
hy  land  or  sea,  in  which  the  Commonwealth 
was  engaged.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue 
were  five ;  the  excise ;  the  customs ;  the  sale 
of  fee-farm  rents/  of  the  lands  of  the  crown, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  the  bishops,  deans, 
and  chaptera ;  the  sequestration  and  forfeiture 
of  the  estates  of  delinquents ;  and,  finally,  the 
postoffioe.  For  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
we  are  indebted  to  Edmund  Prideaux.f  who 
hdd  the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  period  of  its  destruction. 
We  first  observe  him  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  considering  what  rates  should  be  set  upon 
ioland  lettere;  then,  by  an  ordinance  passed 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  king,  we  find 
him  created  postmaster-general ;  and,  finally, 
we  8ee«  by  a  report  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  dated  the  21st  of  March,  1650,  that  he 
had  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  lettere 
into  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  kept  up  a  reg- 
ular intercourse  of  packets  between  England 
and  Irelaod. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  excise  by 
I^  has  been  referred  to  in  this  work.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  financial  proceedings  of 
Holland,  and  worked  with  most  consummate 
skill  during  the  ware  with  that  Republic.  And 
here  I  am  tempted  to  borrow  from  the  historian 
of  the  Coomion wealth t  the  only  intelligible  def- 
inition of  excise  that  has  occurred  to  my  read- 
ing. Excise,  it  may  be  stated  on  that  authori- 
ty, is  a  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  a  commod- 
ity, paid  by  the  manufacturer ;  also  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods,  upon  which,  if  manufactured 
at  home,  an  excise  duty  would  be  required,  an 
equivalent  sum  in  that  case  being  demanded 
from  the  importer.  The  retailer  of  excisable 
commodities  has  likewise,  in  many  cases,  to 
pay  for  an  annual  license.  It  is  a  tax,  for 
many  reasons,  well  adapted  fur  popular  impo- 
sition. It  differa  from  the  duty  denominated 
customs  in  this,  that  the  latter,  being  paid  upon 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  commodities, 
will  often  fall  on  the  raw  material,  whereas  the 
former  is  only  collected  upon  a  commodity 
ready  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  being  imposed  at 
the  latest  practicable  period,  and  is  in  that 
sense  the  most  economical  of  all  taxes.  The 
eariier  any  impost  is  paid,  the  heavier  it  falls 
npon  the  consumer  in  the  end,  since  every 
trader  through  whose  hands  the  commodity 
must  have  a  profit,  not  only  upon  the 


raw  material,  and  his  own  labour  and  time,  but 
also  upon  the  tax  itself,  which  is  paid  by  him 
long  before  he  is  remunerated  hy  the  consumer. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  duties  earliest  paid  are  least  felt  by  the 
people,  the  merchant  being  sensible  that  they 
do  not  eventually  and  in  the  last  result  fall  upon 
him,  and  the  consumer  being  induced  to  con- 
found them  with  the  intrinsic  price  of  the  com- 
modity. But  this  very  circumstance  rendere 
customs,  and  duties  imposed  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, taxes  for  slaves;  and  an  excise,  or  a 
duty  on  goods  already  prepared  for  consump- 
tion, a  tax  for  men  who  feel  that  what  they 
pay  for  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  themselves. 
When  men  are  contending  for  their  liberties 
and  everything  that  is  dear  to  them,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices ;  and  such  a 
people,  as  Montesquieu  says,  will  frequently 
take  on  themselves,  of  voluntary  choice,  im- 
posts more  severe  than  the  most  arbitrary 
prince  would  dare  to  lay  on  his  subjects.  An- 
other objection  that  is  frequently  made  to  the 
duty  of  excise  is  the  severity  of  its  collection, 
since  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  to  its  ofil- 
cere  a  power  of  entering  into  and  searching  the 
houses  of  those  who  &al  in  the  commodities 
on  which  it  is  laid,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  of  the  night.  But  this  objection 
is  of  the  same  description  as  the  preceding. 
**  Undoubtedly,"  Mr.  Godwin  proceeds,  **  a  soft- 
er and  more  forbearing  mode  of  treatment  may 
be  attained  in  a  mixed  than  in  a  Republican 
government.  In  the  former  the  individual  is 
more  considered  ;  in  the  letter,  the  public.  He 
who  is  not  contented  to  sacrifice,  in  a  certain 
degree,  his  individuality,  and  some  of  his  in- 
dulgences, to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  become  a  citizen 
under  the  purest  and  noblest  kind  of  political 
administration.'** 

Great  financial  ability,  it  is  obvious,  was  the 
firet  condition  of  success  in  the  vast  struggle. 
Without  that,  the  entire  amount  of  other  genius 
developed  in  military  or  civil  mattere  would 
have  been  little  better  than  useless  and  un- 
profitable. In  the  various  deliberations  that 
arose  on  a  subject  so  important,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  its  furtherance  by  means  of  seques- 
tration could  be  in  any  way  avoided ;  and 
this  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  these  statesmen 
which  is  most  frequently  remembered  to  their 
disadvantage.!    Let  it  be  fairly  looked  at.and 


*  The  elMir  Mmoal  income  from  this  loarce  unnnnted  to 
jmjKO;  mud  wc  find  that,  in  Janaary,  1661,  jnS.MO  of 
tlun  meoao  had  bean  aold  for  JCSSft.OM.— Lu^ford,  rol.  ii., 
p.  170. 

t  TIm  TDQngaat  aoo  of  Sir  Edmnnd  Prideanx  of  Demo- 
riiira,  crMtod  a  baronet  b/  Jam«a  L^Prmee*$  Wortkieg  of 
Vnm,  pb  flOS.  t  Godwin,  toI.  iii.,  p.  4W. 


*  Mr.  Godwin  intimates  that  the  tubatance  of  this  pasa- 
ag«  was  communicated  to  him  hy  bis  friend  Booth,  the 
mathematician.  It  will  be  carious  to  sab>iin  Blackstone's 
definitiim  of  excise*  adopted  in  all  the  encyclopiediM,  as  a 
puzzle  for  the  reader's  ingenuitjr.  "  Excise,"  lie  says,  ''  is 
an  inland  imposition,  paid  sometimes  upon  the  coman»ptioA 
of  the  commodity,  or  frequently  upon  the  retail  sale,  whi(^ 
is  the  last  ataga  before  the  coaaumption." — Ceai.,  book  1, 
cap.  viii. 

t  This,  and  another  faTourite  charge,  already  indignant* 
ly  repelled  b^  the  great  authorities  I  have  quoted,  namely, 
that  of  a  desire  they  always  manifested  uf  filling  their  owa 
pockets,  and  enriching  their  poor  estates  with  the  wealth 
of  others :  a  chaige  which  might  be  dumissed  with  sileni 
contempt,  if  silent  contempt  were  at  any  time  a  aenriceabia 
thing.    It  rests  on  lisu  published  by  the  sour  and  dis^ 

E tinted  Presbjterian,  Clement  Walker,  snbaequently  im- 
idied  in  a  tract  against  the  "  Rump"  (published  in  the 
anspicitius  era  of  the  Restoration,  and  entitled  the  **  Mys- 
tery of  the  Good  Old  Cause  Unfolded**),  and  finally  adopted 
by  such  historians  as  Clarendon  anid  Hume.  Walker^ 
lists  were  called  '*  Lisu  of  Names  iif  Members  of  the  Hooaa 
of  Commiins,  annexing  lo  each  such  aums  of  money,  uffieee, 
and  lands  aa  they  had  gitaa  to  thenaelTaa  for  aenrica  dona 
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proceeded  in  regularly,  with  the  forms  of  jus- 
tiee,  and  under  sanction  of  the  venerable  name 
of  law.*    The  right  of  appeal  was  given  to 
everj  one  who  found  himself  aggrieved ;   a 
right  perpetually  exercised,  and  therefore,  we 
may  be  well  assured,  not  nugatory  or  fruitless. 
AU  the  money  raised  under  these  ordinances 
was  strictly  required  to  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurers  at  Guildhall,  from  whence  it 
was  again  issued  for  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  for  such  other  uses  as  the 
Parliament  should  direct.    With  these  state- 
ments the  whole  subject  may  be  confidently 
left  to  an  honest  and  impartial  judgment. t 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  finance  to  those 
higher  questions  which  involve  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  man,  the  claims  of  these  fa- 
mous statesmen  to  eternal  gratitude  and  hon- 
our become  apparent  indeed.  They  settled, 
upon  a  basis  never  to  be  disputed  more,  the 
right  of  every  Englishman,  in  all  grades  of  life, 
to  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  by  the  exercise  of 
which,  if  on  any  pretence  cast  into  prison,  be 
could  demand  to  be  brought  before  the  judges 
of  the  land,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  if  with  any  charge  of  crime  accu- 
sed, be  could  insist  that  the  accusation  against 
him  should  be  put  into  the  way  of  trial  with  all 
convenient  speed ;  or,  supposing  no  satisfactory 
ans^-er  were  given  in  either  case,  he  had  then 
the  great  privilege  of  insisting  upon  his  right 
to  immediate  liberation. t 

Scarcely  less  important  than  this  was  their 
settlement  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges — 
artHters  of  law  between  man  and  man,  of  jus- 
lice  between  sovereign  and  subject — should  in 
all  time  to  come  hold  their  solemn  office.  The 
condition  of  the  old  and  corrupt  system,  durante 
hene  plucito^  was  overthrown  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  patent,  with  the  stipulation  of 
fuamdiu  se  bene  gesserint.  The  working  of  the 
old  system,  thus  beneficially  changed  forever, 
is  aptly  described  by  Neal  in  his  "  History  of  ; 
the  Puritans."  *•  The  judges,"  he  says,  "  were  j 
generally  of  a  stamp,  that,  instead  of  upholding 
the  law  as  the  defence  and  security  of  the  sut^ 
jects*  privileges,  they  set  it  aside  on  every  little 
occasion,  distinguishing  between  a  rule  of  law 
and  a  rule  of  government.  They  held  their 
I>laces  during  the  king*s  pleasure ;  and  when 
the  prerogative  was  to  be  stretched  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  Laud  would  send  for  their  opin- 
ions bef(»rehand,  to  give  the  greater  sanction 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  council  and  the  Star 
Cbambicr,  by  whom  they  were  oflen  put  in 
mind  that,  if  they  did  not  do  the  king's  busi- 


*  Gndwin*s  Commonwealth,  toI.  iii.,  p.  405,  490. 

t  ThA  onlj  «rt  ia  thrtn  mmfiscatinns  which  Mema  to  ne 
l»d«Mrre  any  part  of  the  eztivme  Rcnsnre  appHed  to  them 
waa  the  aale  of  the  Earl  of  Craven'i  estate.  Though  the 
cart  had  heen  out  of  Eofftand  durSiiR  the  war.  his  eatata 
vaa  sold,  on  the  ^roand  of  his  having  had  pers«>nal  corre- 
■pondenoe  with  Charles  Stuart  abroaii.  This  was  an  inde- 
fenaible  action  ;  but  it  is  just  tn  remember  that  this  was  an 
letion  nut  only  undefended,  but  strenuously  tipposed,  by 
amny  of  thtt  moat  virtuous  and  eminent  mnmliers  of  the 
Hoase  The  division  waa  a  singularly  narrow  one ;  the 
majoritj  which  carried  the  cunAsration  and  sale  was  two 
«N/y,  aud  Vane,  always  on  the  side  of  kindness  and  human- 
ity, was  teller  fur  the  minontj.  Hazlerig  (who  appeaia  for 
the  majority),  and  the  less  considerate  politicians  of  the 
H'HMe.  unwisely  and  unjustly,  but  there  is  no  reaaon  to 
balier^  dishonestly,  carried  their  point  thus  closely  against 
him.- See  JoumaU,  9id  of  June,  lOM. 

i  This  habeas  corpus  enactment  formed  tha  main  pajt  of 
lb*  act  fur  taking  away  tha  Star  Chamber. 


ness  to  satisfaction,  they  would   be   remo- 
ved."* 

With  the  destruction  of  that  infamous  pow- 
er, a  memorable  lesson  was  taught  forever. 
One  of  the  judges,  who  had  debased  himself  by 
trampling  law  and  justice  under  his  feet,  was 
publicly  dragged  from  the  bench  he  had  degra- 
ded, and,  still  clad  in  his  soiled  and  spotted  er- 
mine, was  taken  through  the  open  streets  to 
prison,  t  And  as  with  lawyers  who  had  over- 
thrown law,  so  also  with  bishops  who  had  cor- 
rupted religion.  All  ranks,*  including  royalty 
itself,  were  made  amenable  to  Truth,  and  bow- 
ed perforce  before  it.  The  crown  was  fur  all 
time  to  come  restrained  from  arbitrary  taxation ; 
all  irregular  or  despotic  practices  against  prop- 
erty or  freedom  were  abolished  ;t  every  state 
criminal,  unjust  monopolist,  fraudulent  paten- 
tee, were  unshrinkingly  struck  down ;  and  in 
the  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  other 
measures,  which  were  afterward  lost  for  a  time 
in  the  unexpected  results  of  the  war,  the  shat- 
tered fabric  of  the  old  constitution  of  limited 
monarchy  was  consolidated  and  restored. 

The  next  great  act  to  be  specially  commem- 
orated has  been  described  by  Blackstone  as  **  a 
greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  the 
kingdom  than  even  Magna  Cbarta  itself,"^ 
This  was  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
and  of  all  those  tenures  which  were  the  subject 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Wardship  was  a  part  of 
the  old  feudal  system.  All  landed  property, 
according  to  that  system,  began  with  the  king. 
He  distributed  his  domains  among  his  feudal 
tenants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  officers  of  his 
army,  and  they,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  serve 
him  in  his  wars  with  a  stipulated  number  of 
followers.  But  in  this  obligation  it  was  im- 
plied that  the  tenant  in  chief  should  be  capable 
of  military  service.  There  were  two  cases 
where  this  could  not  happen :  first,  where  the 
heir  was  a  female,  or,  secondly,  was  a  minor. 
It  became,  therefore,  the  estjablished  law  under 
this  system,  that  the  king  could  dispose  of  the 
female  heir  in  marriage  as  he  pleased,  and  that 
he  received  the  whole  produce  of  the  estate 
during  a  minority.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
prerogative  would  be  abused.  '*  It  was  intend- 
ed merely  to  prevent  the  damage  the  king  might 
sustain  by  the  loss  of  the  stipulated  military 
service.  It  grew  into  a  resource  by  which  he 
might  feed  the  rapacity  of  his  hungry  courtiers. 
To  an  idle  and  insinuating  favourite  he  had 
the  undisputed  prerogative  of  giving  a  great 
heiress  in  marriage  ;  or  to  an  individual  of  that 
character  he  might  give  the  wardship  of  a  mi- 
nor, in  consequence  of  which  the  receiver  en- 
tered into  absolute  possession  of  the  produce 
of  an  estate,  with  no  other  duty  in  return  than 
that  he  must  provide  in  some  way  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  education  of  the  heir."ll  And  as 
the  uses  of  the  Court  of  Wards  had  grown  into 

*  Book  ii.,  cap.  iii. 

t  This  was  Sir  Robert  Rerkelej.  See  Whitelocke, 
p.  39 ;  the  Life  of  Pym,  p.  17». 

t  The  act  they  passed  against  imprenment  elicits  the 
unqualified  praise  uf  Hallam  (Const.  Ilist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137), 
and  the  fam<ras  enactment  in  their  tonnage  and  fwundage 
bill  is  well  known  :  **  thnt  it  is  and  halh  been  the  ancient 
right  of  the  snbjrcla  of  this  realm,  that  no  snbstily.  custom, 
impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  ought  or  may  be  laid 
or  imposed  upon  any  merchandise  exported  or  imported  by- 
subjects,  denixens,  or  aliens,  without  oommoa  oo—it  ia 
Pariiament.'*  (t  Commentariafl,  bo^  U,  | 

I  Godwia's  ConmoiiweaUh,  vol.  iii.,  f.  flMf  -    " 
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Tbe  ininishment  of  these  crimes  is,  for  the  first 
offence,  six  months*  imprisonment ;  and  for  any 
suhsequent  conviction,  to  abjure  the  dominions 
of  tbe  Commonwealth ;  and,*in  case  of  return, 
to  8ufl%r  death  as  a  felon.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion of  tbe  seventy  is,  that  the  party  shall  be 
indicted  within  six  months  of  his  having  com- 
mitted the  alleged  offence  :♦  a  provision  which 
serves  well  to  show  the  still  prevailing  sense 
of  e<|aity  and  fairness  which  presided  over  what 
would  seem  the  harshest  measures  of  these 
statesmen. 

Their  acts  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion 
were  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  de- 
clared resolution,  adopted  from  one  of  the  army 
petitions,  that,  while  they  were  favourable  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  they  did  not  desire  that 
the  least  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  licen- 
tiousness or  profaneness  *,  and,  accordingly,  9 
bill  was  brought  in,  in  the  beginning  of  1651, 
and  shoitly  a^r  passed  into  a  law,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 
The  punishment  of  the  two  former,  an  excep- 
tioB  being  made  of  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
bnsband  should  have  been  three  years  absent 
(adultery  in  this  act  is  understood  to  relate  to 
woman  in  the  state  of  marriage),  was  ordered 
to  be  death ;  and  the  punishment  of  fornication 
was  three  months*  imprisonment.  Every  keep- 
er of  a  brothel  was  also  made  liable,  for  the 
first  oflence,  to  be  whipped  and  branded,  and 
for  tbe  second,  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon. t 
When  these  acts  were  passed,  however,  Vane 
and  Marten  both  predicted,  in  opposition  to 
them,  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law:  a  prediction 
confirmed  so  fully,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mar- 
ten*s  Gontinued  agitation  of  tbe  subject,  the  se- 
verities were  afterward  relaxed. 

And  be  it  not  forgotten,  in  this  detail,  that 
measures  of  law  reform,  to  a  very  large  and 
various  extent,  were  in  deliberation  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Cromwell's  act  of  tyranny.  They  had 
passed,  00  the  8th  of  November,  1651,  a  mem- 
orable measure,  which  was  understood  to  be 
only  tbe  forerunner  of  several  others,^  that  the 
books  of  law  already  written  and  in  force  should 
be  translated  into  English  ;^  that  all  law-books 
in  future  should  be  written  in  English ;  and  that 
an  law  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the 
£ngltsb  language.  II  What  would  have  follow- 
ed in. furtherance  of  their  great  design  on  this 

*  Oodwim^s  Commonwealth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  507,  508. 
t  Godwin,  vol.  iii.,  p.  506. 

i  8m  Jonraab  of  May  10.  November  93,  1651.    Whito- 
'odWj^p.  4M.    Lingmrd'a  Iliitory,  vol.  xi..  p.  175. 

4  Tm  exact  terms  of  the  reaolution  were,  "  That  all  re- 
t  book*  of  the  reeolation  uf  judges,  and  other  books  of 
I  l«w  of  England,  shall  be  translated  into  tbe  English 
file  ;  and  all  writs,  processes,  and  returns  thereof, 
^ilsadiaga,  rules,  orders,  indirtments.  injunctions,  certifi- 
ite«,  patents,  snd  ail  acts,  deeds,  and  proceedings  what- 
««cr,  shall  be  only  in  the  English  tongue,  in  the  ordinary 
lual  hand,  and  not  in  court  hand." 
I  Ob  this  question  (which,  before  it  was  carried,  pro* 
'imd  a  '*  very  long  and  smart  debate  ;'*  in  which  debate, 
I  are  likewise  told,  many  **  spoke  in  derogation  and  dis- 
BMir  of  law,**  and  the  necessity  of  its  reform.  White- 
'Soda  delivered  a  speech  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Zttfltsh  laws,  vinaicaiing  their  Saxcm  birth  from  the  re- 
"jmiach  of  having  been  imposed  upon  the  land  by  William 
"^ha  Norman,  which,  for  its  singularly  argumentative  char* 
•dar  and  wouderfnl  minuteness  of  researrh,  must  always 
Im  oooaidered  a  stupendous  monument  of  antiquarian  and 
Isqral  kaming.  He  concluded  thus — the  entire  speech  may 
W  feuMl  in  his  own  memorials,  p.  460-465 :  '*  But,  Mr. 
Spaakar,  if  I  hava  baen  tedious,  1  humbly  ask  your  pardon ; 
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head  (frequently  declared,  in  emphatic  phrase), 
to  make  the  law  more  simple,  and,  by  means 
of  a  better  promulgation,. to  abridge  its  powers 
of  ensnaring  the  people  who  were  called  on  to 
obey  it,  was  checked  by  their  forcible  disper- 
sion, to  be  again  resumed,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  the  next  assemblage  of  men  who  sat  in 
their  House,  but  only  to  be  again  arrested  by  a 
second  dispersion  of  legislators,  who  refused 
to  be  made  the  direct  tools  of  tyranny. 

Finally,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  strict- 
ly administrative  genius  of  these  statesmen, 
dispersed  by  Cromwell  and  his  muskets  as  idle 
and  incapable !  unclean  birds,  that  had,  by  in- 
solent success,  been  unfairly  perched  upon  For- 
tune's top !  slugs,  that  preyed  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  Commonwealth ! 

History,  even  as  history  is  commonly  writ- 
ten, has  not  dared  to  dispute  that,  during  th^ 
whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  they  upheld 
with  unceasing  dignity  and  spirit  the  national 
honour.  They  made  the  arms  of  England  the 
terror  of  the  world  abroad,  as  they  had  made 
the  engines  of  their  government  the  terror  of 
enemies  at  home ;  and  it  was  from  them,  and 
from  them  alone,  that  Cromwell  inherited  the 
respect  and  awe  of  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  They  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  rest  till  they  had  vindicated  and  asserted 
the  ancient  right  of  their  country  to  the  sov- 


and  have  the  more  hopes  to  obtain  it  from  so  many  worthy* 
English  gentlemen,  when  that  which  I  have  said  was  chiefly- 
I  in  vindication  of  their  own  native  laws,  onto  which  I  held' 
.  myself  the  more  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  profession ;  ami' 
I  account  it  am  honour  tome  to  be  a  lawyer.  As  to  the  de- 
bate snd  matter  of  the  act  now  before  jou,  I  have  delivered: 
no  opinion  against  it ;  nor  do  I  tkink  U  reaumahh  that  (Aa- 

J generality  of  the  people  of  Englattd  tkouldf  iy  an  impKeU' 
aithy  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  others  ta  lAai  which 
coneeme  them  most  of  all.  It  was  the  Romiab  policy  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance  of  nwtters  pertaining  ft>  their  sonl*a 
health ;  let  them  not  be  in  ignorance  of  mattert  peruininf 

I  to  their  bodies,  estates,  and  all  their  worldly  cemfurt.    It  ia 

I  not  unreasonable  that  the  law  should  be  in  that  language 
which  may  best  be  understood  by  thoee  whose  lives  and 
fortunes  are  subject  to  it,  and  are  to  be  governed  by  it. 
Moses  read  all  the  laws  openly  before  the  people  in  their 
mother  tongue.  God  directed  him  to  write  it,  and  to  ex- 
pound it  to  the  people  in  their  own  native  language,  thai 
what  concemtd  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  might  As 
made  known  ania  them  in  the  most  perspicuous  way,  Tha 
laws  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  in  their  proper  tongue  ; 
tha  hiWB  at  CoaMsntinople  were  in  Greek;  at  Rome,  ia 
Lathi ;  in  FTaao%  Spain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
other  nations,  their  laws  are  published  in  their  native  idiom. 
For  our  own  country,  there  is  no  man  that  can  read  tha 
Saxon  character  b«t  mav  find  the  laws  ofyour  ancestors 
yet  exunt  in  the  English  tongue.    Duke  William  himself 

.  commanded  the  laws  to  be  proclaimed  in  English,  that  none 
might  pretend  ignorance  of  them.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Parliament,  38  Edward  III.,  that  pleadings  should  be  ia. 
English;  and  ia  the  renins  of  thiise  kings,  when  onr  stat- 
utes were  enrolled  in  French  and  English,  yet  then  tha 
aherifTs  in  their  several  couniirs  were  to  proclaim  them  in. 
English.  I  shall  conclude  %vTth  a  complaint  of  what  I  hava 
met  with  abroad  from  some  military  persons ;  nothing  btit 
sooflh  and  invectives  against  onr  law,  and  threats  to  take  it 
away ;  but  the  law  is  above  the  reach  of  those  weapons^, 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  will  return  upon  thoee  that 
use  them.  Solid  aiigoments,  strong  reasons,  and  authori- 
ties, are  more  fit  for  confutation  of  any  error,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  different  judgments.  When  the  emperor  took  at 
bishop  in  complete  armour  in  a  battle,  he  sent  the  srmour 
to  the  pope  with  this  word,  Hetecine  sunt  uestes  JiHi  tui  T' 
so  may  I  say  to  thoee  gentlemen  abroad  as  to  their  railings, 
taunts,  and  threats  against  the  law,  Hetccim  sunt  argumenta' 
honim  anttnomianorwn  J    They  will  be  found  of  no  foroe,. 

'  but  recoiling  arms.    Nor  is  it  ingenuous  or  prudent  fur 

I  Englishmen  to  deprave  their  birthright— the  laws  of  their* 
own  country.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  debate :  I  caiv 
find  neither  strangeness,  nor  fiireeea  fiasMMmwaaieMaf. 
by  passing  this  act ;  and  therefore,  >f  ^sJjjj^^BB  thiU: 

I  At  to  have  the  question  put  for  tha  MHri^^^^^HHSdy 

{  to  ffiva  my  alBrmatiy.** 
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tain  it  is,  moreover,  that  in  all  they  applied 
themselves  to  (their  ohject  in  all,  even  when 
mistaken  most,  heing  still  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  England),  they  distinguished 
themselves  hy  indefatigahle  perseverance  and 
unwearying  toil.*  And  then,  to  crown  and  con- 
summate the  fame  of  these  lasting  things,  which 
shall  surely  be  held  supreme  above  their  tem- 
porary errors,  they  were  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing a  just  charter  of  representative  franchise  to 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  when  they  fell  be- 
neath the  violence  of  Cromwell. 

Was  that  fall  merited !  Does  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity bold  good?  Had  these  men  rendered 
themselves  suddenly  incapable  of  the  trust  of 
government  they  had  held  so  long,  by  insolent 

Mul  Mrrice,  are  neceniutetl  to  sell  the  laodi  ofTlie  deens 
and  chapters,  for  the  payiaf  of  public  debit,  and  for  the 
raiainff  of  jCSOO,000  for  the  present  supply  of  the  presiing 
•eccasitiM  of  the  Commonwralth,  do  enact,"  dec.  These 
laD4s«  it  ehould  be  meationed  at  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  necessity,  were  not  to  (>c  sold  under 
tvelve  Tears'  purchase,  though  the  lands  of  the  bishops  had 
be*tt  alluwed  to  be  sold  for  ten  ;  not  a  Imd  price,  ronsiderinf; 
the  high  interest  of  money,  at  this  time  about  eight  prr 
csal.,  aad  recollecting  the  poasibtluy,  also,  nf  the  lands  be- 
ing one  time  or  other  reclaimed  by  their  former  posseswirs. 
I  now  rome  to  the  eqoal  and  sumoient  revenues  alluded  to 
IB  the  test.  Out  of  the  lands  thus  appointed  to  be  sold,  a 
sahecqoent  act  «if  the  Sth  of  June,  1649,  excepted  expressly 
••all  tithes  appropriate,  oblations,  obventions,  p<trtions  of 
tithes  appropriate,  of  or  belonging  to  the  arrhbishnps,  bish- 
•pa,  <ieaas,  and  deans  and  chapters,  all  which,  t«>gether 
with  Xan.UOO  yearly  rent,  formerly  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England,  the  Commons  thought  fit  to  be  settled  for  a 
ooapetent  naiatenanre  of  preaching  niiuistcrs,  where  it 
was  wanting,  in  England  and  Wales.**  This  competent 
■aiatsnanoe  wa«  X'iUO  a  year,  equally  awarded  to  the  sUte 
preachers.  Nuthiiig.  at  the  same  time,  was  taken  from  the 
rectories,  which,  whatever  their  revenue  might  lie,  were 
preserved  sntirs.  This  system,  founded  on  justice  snd 
cnaiaioB  sense,  worked  admirably ;  nor,  it  may  bo  safely 
ndiJsJ,  will  any  church,  whether  voluntary  or  of  the  sUte, 
work.ttf  the  satisfaction  of  its  ministers,  or  of  the  people  it 
should  be  designed  tn  benefit,  till  it  is  taken  from  the  temp- 
tation of  too  much  weslth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  too  much  poverty  on  the  other.  What  I  have  said 
in  ths  text  on  the  subject  of  the  universities  claims  a  con- 
doding  word.  One  of  the  enactments  supplementary  to  the  { 
ft^egwng  ordered.  "  That  the  trustees,  m  wh(«e  hands  the  ' 
de^n  and  chapter  lands  were  vested  for  the  nse  of  the  pub- 
lic, shall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
XtU.OUO,  £1000  yearly,  for  the  increase  of  the  maintenance 
of  ths  masterships  nf  colleges,  in  b<Hh  nniversities,  where 
aniotenance  is  wanting,  regard  being  to  be  had  unto  the 
nnmbsr  nf  houses  of  learning  in  each  university  that  are 
fit  to  have  an  increase  of  maintenance  ;  and  to  make  an  as-  I 
Bigumsnt  of  maintenance  unto  them  accordingly,  provided 
It  do  not  exceed  jCIOO  per  annum  to  any  one  of  them."  . 
Nor  was  this  bounty  ill  rewan*ed.  The  names  of  Cud- 
worth,  Whichcott,  Wilkins,  and  many  others,  bear  witness  " 
to  the  quality  of  intellect  the  universities  of  the  Common-  ; 
wealth  firodaced  ;  men  who  educated  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  Tillotsoos  and  Barrows.  As  to  the  general  patronage 
Wstowed  by  the  statesmen  «m  literature  and  learned  men, 
it  IS  only  needful  t4i  add  to  the  names  of  Milton,  Needham, 
ftnd  nchera.  those  of  Marvel  and  the  two  Parkers.  I  had 
welluigh  foi^otten  to  sUte,  too,  that  on  the  18th  of  Juno, 
IftSl,  a  committee  appointed  by  these  accomplished  and  truly 
•*  lilierair  statesmen  reported  in  favour  of  the  endowmtnt  of 
•  tkiid  wtivtrsity  in  Durham,  out  of  the  overgniwn  wealth 
of  ths  chnpur  lands.  The  project,  we  shall  see,  was  rs- 
>ivsd  in  the  Protectorate.  Even  Mr.  Ilallam  (generally 
unjust,  I  regret  to  say,  to  these  great  men)  can  say  of  this 
%hat  it  ••  was  a  design  of  great  importance  to  education  and 
Xilrratnrs  in  this  country."  I 

*  Not  long  sfter  the  nrst  meeting  of  this  famous  assem- 
Illy  of  men,  we  find  that  above  forty  committees  were  ap- 
^alcd  to  investigate  and  prepare  so  many  different  sub- 
jscu  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
»s  these  committees,  upon  an  aversge,  consisted  of  twenty 
persons,  and  sometimes  of  double  that  number,  almost 
«Tsry  Bsmber  must  be  supposed  to  have  lieen  upon  some 
«o«i«iittse,  and  the  same  member  was  often  upon  several. 
Ths  House  usually  sat  in  the  morning,  the  coitamittees  in 
the  evening.  The  larger  committees  had  a  power  of  ap- 
pointing sab-committees  of  their  own  body,  either  for  expe- 
dition, ur  for  a  more  aocorate  exaninntioa  of  the  safagecta 
that  enme  bnlore  them. 


assertions  of  undue  power,  and  selfish  prefer- 
ences of  their  own  ends  before  the  welfare  and 
the  good  of  England,  when  Cromwell,  speak- 
ing the  voice  of  the  people,  doomed  them  to 
dispersion  and  contempt,  as  an  expiation  of 
their  sin !  Their  actions  are  now  before  the 
reader  ;  their  errors  have  not  been  concealed  ; 
and  by  the  result  of  both,  let  them  be  finally 
and  fairly  judged.  It  is  our  duty  at  present  to 
follow  CromwelPs  fortunes  in  the  new  scenes 
opened  to  his  vast  ambition.  Means  will  thus 
be  oflfered  in  abundance  of  determining  how  far 
the  result  justified  the  outrage  of  the  20th  of 
April,  and  whether  its  author  then  executed  the 
righteous  sentence  of  the  nation,  or  merely 
practised  on  its  weakness  and  divisions.  With 
all  the  strange  indiflference,  or,  rather,  as  it  may 
be  better  termed,  the  suspense  between  anger 
and  hope,  by  which  that  outrage  seemed  to  have 
half  received  the  popular  sanction,  there  was 
yet  enough  of  the  elements  of  good  in  our  coun- 
trymen to  render  it  needful  that  still  under  the 
show  and  by  the  pretences  of  Parliamentary 
authority  should  despotism  efTect  its  craAy 
march  upon  them.  But  this  is  anticipating 
what  will  soon  reveal  itself,  in  a  political  les- 
son of  no  indifferent  value.  It  will  speedily  be 
manifest  whether  the  reign  of  saints  was  a  more 
practicable  thing  than  the  reign  of  statesmen, 
and  whether  the  last  was  indeed  a  failure,  since 
the  first  achieved  success.  It  will  also  be  made 
evident  under  which  anomalous  authority — the 
Parliament  or  the  Protectorate — the  people  of 
England  enjoyed  most  freedom.  Let  the  palm 
be  given  to  that  which  only  has  deserved  best, 
when  some  proof  is  offered  that  under  it  the 
people  were  better  governed ;  that  by  its  means 
our  England  had  increased  in  wealth  at  home 
and  honour  abroad  ;  that  vice  was  trampled  un- 
der  foot ;  that  property  was  protected  ;  that 
personal  and  political  liberty  were  enjoyed  ; 
and,  in  one  word,  that  this  authority,  which 
claims  .to  be  remembered  with  our  greatest  re- 
spect, had  discountenanced  all  possible  revival 
of  servile  thoughts  and  Royalist  vices  in  the  new 
Republic,  and  promoted  only  the  growth  of  pop- 
ular intelligence,  of  sobriety,  and  virtue. 

Be  it,  then,  once  more  remembered,  before 
proceeding  to  these  means  of  final  judgment, 
that  Cromwell,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  most  rare  in  the  history  of 
usurpers,  had  been  able  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth,  not  in  its  hour 
of  weakness  or  decay,  but  at  what  seemed  to 
be  the  •*  highest  point  of  all  its  glory."  The 
Dutch  were  virtually  subdued  ;♦  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Danes  had  humbled  themselves  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe 

*  So  completely  vrere  many  parties  at  a  loss  to  fathom 
the  first  inducement  of  Cromwell  to  assault  the  Parliament 
at  snch  an  hour,  that  a  story  became  very  current  at  the 
time,  that,  immediately  after  Blake's  last  victory  over  the 
Dutch,  the  great  loss  of  the  latter  had  "  so  sensibly  affected 
the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friezland,  that  they  de- 
spatched letters  to  the  English  Parliament  to  endearonr, 
after  some  means,  for  putting  an  end  to  this  cruel  war. 
This  negotiation  had  no  eff'vot,  though  it  was  particularly 
promoted  by  General  (Jnimwell  hiins«*lf,  who  was  very  de- 
sirous to  have  a  peace  concluded.  The  ststes  had  offered 
to  acknowledge  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  British  seas, 
and  to  poy  jC300,U00  to  the  English  Commonwedlth ;  but, 
finding  this  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  they  applied  them- 
selves (as  we  are  told)  more  directly  to  General  Cruoiwell, 
promising  him  vast  sums  if  he  would  vsnie 
dissolve  the  Parliament."  This  is  t<ikl  im  1 
Protector  not  at  all  inimical  to  CrumwelL 
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the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  were  at 
peace.    They  were  in  sole  possession  of  the 
Spanish  trade,  and   were  gradually,  though 
slowly,  diminishing  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
They  bad  given  safety,  at  least,  to  each  man's 
home,  and  commerce  was  once  more  lifting  up 
its  head  throughout  the  country.    On  the  day  of 
their  dissolution  there  were  upward  ofXSOO.OOO 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  the  value  of  £700,000 
in  the  magazines  {  their  power  at  sea  was  giv- 
ing law  to  the  world,  and  they  had  refused 
X900,000  a  year  for  the  customs  and  excise.*  ! 
Finally,  they  had  then  resolved  to  submit  their  , 
stewardship  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ;  to 
test,  by  new  institutions,  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  Republican  government ;   and  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  result.    Bishop  Warburton, 
in  a  few  celebrated  words,  has  stated  the  mat-  j 
ter  as  we  may  now  be  well  content  to  leave  it. , 
•*  Cromwell,"  he  says,  "  seemeth  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  most  eminent  manner,  with  re- ' 
gard  to  his  abilities,  from  all  other  great  and , 
wicked  men  who  have  overturned  the  liberties 
of  their  country.    The  times  in  which  others  j 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  were  such  as  saw  the  i 
spirit  of  liberty  suppressed  and  stifled  by  a  gen- ' 
eral  luxury  and  venality ;  but  Cromwell  sub- ' 
dued  his  country  when  this  spirit  was  at  its  | 
height,  by  a  successful  struggle  against  court 
oppression,  and  while  it  was  conducted  and ' 
supported  by  a  bet  op  the  oeeatest  oENtusEs  | 

FOE  GOVEBNMENT  THE  WQBLD  EVEE  SAW  EMBABK- 
XD  TOOETBBE  IN  ONE  COMMON  CAUSE."  | 

It  only  remains  that  the  names  of  these  i 
statesmen  should  be  placed  on  record  beside  t 
this  mention  of  their  deeds.    A  list  of  them  was  ' 
published,  as  they  reassembled  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  and  to  this,  which  follows,  I  have  ' 
added  such  as  declined  to  reassume  their  seats,  | 
or  had  perished  in  the  interval.    It  may  be  held, , 
therefore,  very  nearly  complete ;  and  embra- 
cing, as  it  does,  the  most  eminent  of  the  men 
who  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  1640, 1 

*  Biof .  Brit.,  tat.  Cromwell,  ed.  Kippii,  vol.  iv.,  p.  585.  | 
The   History  of  Mrs.  Mscaalflj.     The  aathor  of  "  The  i 
World's  MisUke  in  OliTer  Croinweir  (published  in  10S8)  i 
distinctly  says,  that  the  prosperity  of  trade  '*  appeared  by  j 
the  great  sums  uSiDred  them  for  the  customs  and  excise,  j 
:C900,000  a  year  bein^  refused.    The  riches  of  the  nation  ! 
showed  itself  in  the  hich  Talne  that  land  and  aU  oqr  nativa  i 
commodities  bars,  which  are  the  certain  mark»  of  opuleacy.  I 
Our  honour  was  made  known  to  all  the  world  by  t  cooquei^  | 
ing  navy,  which  had  brought  the  pmud  Hollanders  upon 
their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  ns  upon  our  own  conditionB,  I 
keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe.    And,  besidee  these  ad-  j 
Tantages,  the  puUic  stock  was  £500.000  in  ready  mcmey ; 
the  Talue  of  £700,000  in  stores  ;  and  the  whole  army  in  ad- 
Tsnee,  some  four,  and  none  under  two  months :  so  that,  thourh  | 
there  might  he  a  debt  of  near  £5000  upon  tlie  kiopfdom,  he 
met  with  abore  twice  the  value  iu  lieu  of  it."    This  tract  I 
was  written  by  Slinnby  Bethel,  and  carries  considerable  ' 
authority  with  it.    He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Bethel,  by  i 
a  sister  of  the  sturdy  and  celebrated  Cavalier,  Sir  He^ry 
Shngsby,  who  expiated  on  the  scaffold  his  love  for  moiuuv 


chy.    Bethel,  who  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1080,  played 
conspicuous  part  in  the  agitations  of  the  Popish  Plot  and 
the  Exclusion  Bill :  and,  as  a  stanch  partisan  of  Shaftes* 
bury  and  Monmouth,  fell  under  the  terrible  lash  of  Drydea. 
He  is  the  Shimei  of  *<  Absalom  and  Achitophel.** 
"  When  two  or  three  were  gathered  to  declaim 
Against  the  monarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Shimei  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
And,  if  they  carsed  the  king  when  he  was  by, 
Would  rather  cures  than  break  good  company. 
*  *  •  ♦  *  •    ' 

"  If  any  leisure  time  he  hmd,  from  power, 
Becanse  *tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  hour— 
His  business  was,  by  writing,  to  pereuade 
That  kings  were  useless,  and  a  cuf  to  trade.** 


and  all  who  held  their  seats  between  the  3acli 
of  January,  1649,  and  the  SOth  of  April,  1S53, 
the  reader  has  thus  before  him,  recoUectiog  the 
immortal  memories  of  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
den, and  making  needfbl  allowance  for  the  in- 
different or  the  traitorous  among  them,  the 
great  authors  of  all  the  legislative  triomphsthis 
work  has  recorded,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  es- 
sential political  liberty  that  our  country  has  en- 
joyed. 

William  I^nthall,  speaker.     Earl  of  Salis- 
bury.   Philip  earl  of  Pembroke.     Philip  ktrd- 
viscount  Lisle.    Edward  lord  Howard  of  £•• 
cricke.    Thomas  lord  Halifax.     William  ktrd 
Monson.      Oliver  St.  John,  lord-chief-jostice. 
John  Wild,  lord-chief-baron.     Lonl-commiss^ 
John  Lisle.    Lord-coromiss.  Bttlstrode  Wkite- 
locke.    Oliver  Cromwell,  lord-general.    Heory 
Ireton,  lieutenant-general.    Lieutenaot-genenl 
Fleetwood.    Lieutenant-general  Lodlow.   Ma- 
jor-general Skippon.    Sir  Arthur  Hailerig.    Sir 
Henry  Vane.   Sir  Thomas  Wroth.    SirTbomaa 
Walsingham.     Sir  Henry  Mildmay.    Sir  Mi- 
chael Li  vesey.    Sir  Robert  GoodMria.    Sir  John 
Trevor.    Sir  William  Brereton.    Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington.    Sir  Richard  Lucy.    Sir  Frauds 
Russel.    Sir  John  Lenthall.     Sir  William  Ar- 
mine.    Sir  William  Strickland.    Sir  John  Bour- 
chier.    Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.     Sir  Peter  Weot- 
worth.    Sir  James  Harrington.    Edmund  Pri- 
deaux,  attorney-general.    Roger  Hill*  sergeant- 
at-law.    Erasmus  Earle,  sergeant-at-law.  Rob- 
ert Blake.     John  Jones.     James  ChaBooer. 
JohnMoyle.    Thomas  Cromptoo.   Christopher 
Martin.   Henry  Smith.   Miles  Corb^    Midiael 
Oldsworth.     Carew  Raleigh.    Edward  How- 
ard.    JohnGurdon.    John  Fielder.    John  Fry. 
Thomas  Atkin.     John  Hutchinson.    ^faDoad 
Dunch.    Thomas  Pury,  Sea.    Thomas  Chal- 
loner.     William  Leman.      Edmund  Harvey. 
Henry  Marten.    Benjamin  Weston.    WiDiiia 
Heveninffham.    John  Barker.     George  Thom- 
son.   Luke  Robinson.    Gilbert  Millington.  Ao- 
gustine  Garland.    Henry  Neville.    RiDbeit  .An- 
drew.   Thomas  Lister.    Peter  Brook.    Johi 
Trenchard.    Nathaniel  Rich.    Nicholas  GonkL 
Algernon  Sidney.    JohnLowry.    W*illiamSif. 
JohnSelden.    Edward  NeviUe.    JohnWastdL 
Henry  Darley.  Francis  Lassels.  William  Pwe- 
foy.     Nicholas  Letchmere.      Thomas  Alles. 
John  Dormer.    Francis  Rouse.    William  Caw- 
ley.    John  Nut.    Richard  IngoUsby.    Corne- 
lius HolUnd.    Edmund  Wilde.    Jobs  Corbet. 
James  Ash.    John  Goodwin.    Richard  Sawiey. 
Herbert  Morley.     James   NeHhorp.     Robert 
Brewster.    John  Dixwell.     Thomas  Harhsoo. 
John  Downs.    John  Aniaby.     Simon  Meyve. 
Thomas  Scot.    George  Fleetwood.    Thomas 
Fury,  Jun.    William  Eyre.     Thomas  Booae. 
Edmund  West.     Robert  Reynolds.    Williaii 
White.    Richard  Darley.     John  Carew.    At- 
gustine  Skinner.    John  Dove.    Thomas  Birck 
Nicholas  Love.   Philip  Smith.   Valentine  ^V•U' 
ton.  Alexander  Popham.   Robert  Cc^tl.   Itufi 
Pennington.    John  Fag.     William  Hay.   N** 
thaniel    Hallowes.    Thomas  Wayte.    Heiry 
Arthiogton.    Walter  Strickland.     John  Tp/^ 
Thomas  Mackworth.    Genras  Pigot.    Fniocis 
Thorp.      Robert  Bennet.      Robert  NichoU*. 
Richard  Norton.    John  Stevens.     Peter  Tea- 
pie.    James  Temple.    John  M'eaver.    Thomas 
Wogan.    Brampton  Gurdon.    Robert  Wallop 
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William  Sydenham.    John  Bingham.    Philip 
Jones.    John  Palmer.    William  Ellis. 


Cromwell  bad  been  some  days  engaged  in 
the  esUbliehment  of  the  coancil  of  state  before 
he  described  it  to  the  nation  in  his  declaration 
of  the  SOth  of  April.*  It  was  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  establish,  for  all  his  officers  thought  them- 
selres  eotitled  to  have  an  opinion  concerning  it, 
and  it  was  his  policy,  for  the  present,  to  seem 
to  fiTe  them  their  way.  The  discussions  that 
ensued  were,  accordingly,  highly  characteristic. 

Lambert,  and  a  few  of  the  more  worldly  of 
Umss  gentlemen,  proposed  that  it  should  con- 
nit  of  ten  members ;  Harrison,  and  a  section 
of  his  party,  were  for  the  number  of  seventy, 
after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  ;  Okey, 
and  others  of  the  saints,  were  for  thirteen,  in 
fanitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles. 
The  last  scheme,  embracing  at  once  the  scrip- 
tural and  convenient,  was  favoured  for  this  and 
other  peculiar  reasons  by  Cromwell,  and  olti- 
■ately  adopted.  On  the  29th  of  April  they  had 
taken  their  seats,  for  the  first  time,  as  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  With  Cromwell  were 
associated  eight  officers  of  high  rankt  and  four 
eiTilians.t  The  last  would  thus  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  in  as  a  convenient  screen  alone ; 
for  this  council  of  state,  so  constituted,  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  military  council. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  notwithstanding, 
that  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  secure, 
io  the  position  of  one  of  the  civilians,  the  name 
and  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Idle  effort ! 
but  not  less  zealously  made ;  for  none  knew 
better  than  Cromwell  that  any  damage  to  such 
a  character  must  be  self-inflicted,  and  none 
-more  certain  than  he  that  such  co-operation, 
bj  any  argument  secured,  would  altogether 
avert  the  possibility  of  a  popular  outbreak  be- 
fofe  his  plans  were  ripe.  No  argument  was 
therefore  forgotten,  no  inducement  omitted,  to 
achieve  the  services  of  the  *' juggling"  Vane. 
But  the  manner  of  their  reception  became  his 
efaaraeter.  As  he  had  treated  the  insult,  he 
treated  the  mean  submission.  From  his  house 
ia  Liocolashire,  to  which  he  had  at  once  re- 
tired after  the  20ih  of  April,  he  wrote  a  brief 
answer  to  the  application  from  the  council, 
that  "  though  the  reign  of  saints  was  now  no 
doubt  begun,  he  was  willing,  for  his  part,  to 
defer  his  share  in  it  till  he  should  go  to  beav- 
ea."4  Heartily  Cromwell  wished  him  there — 
who  eaa  doubt ! 

Decidedly  warlike,  however,  as  the  new 


*  (••  «ilt,  p.  515.  A  carioot  letter,  of  a  few  days  later 
4ite,  aluma  Uie  easpictoae  already  began  to  be  entertained 
•i  10  kM  pvipoaei.  ^  This  declaration,**  aays  the  writer, 
**!§  in  hie  own  naae,  and  eigned  by  himself,  Oliver  Crom- 
««U,  mkiek  Bktwes  wkml  ktmct/onoard  he  aimt$  oil ."— T^kur- 
lw*«  suit  Pmpert,  vul.  i.,  p.  S40. 

t  Tbaee  were  Lambert.  Uarriaoo.  Deshoroagh,  Tbomlin* 
aem,  Bnanet,  Sydenham,  Stapely,  and  another  wliote  name 
I  tMumot  pnciaely  ascertain,  in  the  confusi<in  of  the  addf 


Uoan  •ahMqueoUy  made,  and  of  the  second  council  of  state 
te  aooB  afUrwanf  appointed.  I  take  him,  however,  to  have 
beea  Colenel  Philip  Jcmes. 

t  Tbeae  were,  Strickland,  late  ambaasador  to  the  United 
PRmaoaa;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickerinf,  John  Care w,  and  Samuel 
Moymr.  A  new  jireaidenC  was  weekly  ohoeen,  I^ambert 
Waff  Che  fint,  Pickering  the  second,  and  Harrison  the 

4  Sm  u  ioteroepted  leUer  of  Mr.  T.  KoVinson  te  Mr. 
■loMhaB,  at  Um  Hafoa,  in  Tharloe's  8uu  Papers,  toL  i., 


council  of  state  was  in  its  construction,  the  old 
council  of  officers  held,  not  the  less,  to  their 
existence  as  a  quasi-authoritative  body,  of 
which  the  lord-general,  Cromwell  himself,  was 
the  natural  and  most  authoritative  mouthpiece. 
Under  no  lack  of  governors,  therefore,  did  Eng- 
land labour  after  the  dispersion  of  her  states- 
men. A  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  after  that 
event  before  acts  of  the  highest  authority  were 
seen  to  emanate,  with  equal  force  and  poten- 
cy, from  three  several  executive  powers.  Eng- 
lishmen were  now  called  on  to  obey  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  now  to  submit  to  the  council  or 
officers  ;  in  one  day  they  were  to  receive,  with 
deference,  the  law  of  the  Lord-general  Crom- 
well, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  and  in 
the  next  they  were  to  welcome  the  orders  of 
the  Lord-president  Cromwell,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  state.* 

Such,  however,  were  the  trifling  peculiari- 
ties that  might  well  precede  a  reign  of  saints, 
and  men  waited  in  hope  accordingly.  Scarce- 
ly a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  to  the  coun- 
cil its  **  humble  and  thankful  congratulation 
from  some  that  fear  the  Lord,'*  in  anticipation 
of  the  great  things  they  were  to  do,  and  not 
seldom  a  mission  or  address  of  the  following 
fashion  reached  the  devout  hands  of  the  lord- 
general  or  the  lord-president,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
"  After  so  many  throes  and  pangs — severe 
contests  between  the  powers  of  the  world  and 
the  interest  of  Christ — we  conceive  the  great  and 
long-desired  reformation  is  near  the  birth.  We 
bless  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  hath  called  you 
forth  and  led  you  on,  not  only  in  the  high  pla- 
ces of  the  field,  making  you  a  terror  to  the  en- 
emy, but  also  (among  those  mighty  ones  whoni 
God  hath  left)  to  the  dissolving  of  the  late  Par- 
liament.  O  my  lord,  what  are  you,  that  you 
should  be  the  instrument  to  translate  the  na- 
tion from  oppression  to  liberty,  from  the  hands 
of  corrupt  persons  to  the  saints  1  And  who  are 
we,  that  we  should  live  to  see  these  days  which 
our  fathers  longed  to  see,  and  reap  the  harvest 
of  their  hopes  1  To  be  low  in  our  own  eyes, 
when  God  lifteth  us,  is  a  true  testimony  of 
humility  and  uprightness.  No  action  of  ser- 
vice or  honour  ever  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Christ ;  him,  we  believe,  you  make  your  pat- 
tern. Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  our 
mouths,  and  the  generations  to  come  tell  of 
his  wonders.  Let  the  improvement  of  this 
opportunity  be  your  care  and  Our  prayer,  that 
you  may  follow  the  I^mb  whithersoever  he 
goeth,  and.  we  attend  you  with  our  persons, 


*  See  Whitelocke,  p.  530-533.  Among  other  acts  done, 
jndffes  were  displaced,  appointed,  superseded ;  new  treasury 
and  admiralty  commiisioners  were  named ;  even  the  month- 
ly assessment  (so  clamoured  against  in  the  tira#  of  the 
statesmen !)  of  jCISO.UOO  was  renewed  for  an  additional 
half  year ;  and  all  these  various  powers  assumed  by  author- 
ities as  various.  (See  Leicester's  Journal,  p.  142.  Merc. 
Pol.,  No.  157.)  The  chief  civil  offices  had  in  the  main  gone 
forward  without  intermission,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  oflioers.  (See  en/t,  p.  514.) 
k  is  amusing  to  mark  Whitelocke's  manner  of  shuffling 
over,  in  his  Memorials,  the  fact  of  his  first  adhesion  to  thia 
anomalous  and  most  unUwycr-like  eure  of  things.  Allu- 
ding to  the  appearance  of  this  declaration,  and  of  the  mora 
particular  passage  to  which  1  have  referred,  he  says,  **  Th« 
commissioners  did  not  proceed  in  the  business  of  the  great 
seal  till  after  this  deularatioa  ;  and  iktn^  ccntidtring  thai 
they  had  their  mOharitf  from  the  Parhament,  the¥  did  pro- 
ceed.** This  '*  Parliament**  most  have  been  the  nurliaiMBl 
remotely  and  mysterioosly  alluded  to  in  the  daclaiatiott  as 
likely,  probable,  imp.  -^^^   '   ^      " ' 
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from  all  these,  excited  enthusiasts  gathered  to- 
gether in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  to  pre- 
dict a  speedy  advent  for  those  halcyon  days 
which  would  at  last  fulfil  God's  promises  to 
man.  In  one  street  signatures  were  solicited 
to  a  petition  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  an- 
cient Constitution  ;  in  another,  for  a  pure  re- 
public, with  the  government  of  successive  Par- 
liaments ;  in  a  third,  for  welcome  to  that "  Lamb 
of  the  I^rd,*'  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the 
new  mihtary  councils.  All  this  was  to  have 
been  expected  in  the  state  of  society  and  of 
parties  already  described.  Some  addresses  de- 
clared the  conviction  of  their  subscribers  that 
the  late  dissolution  was  a  crime,  some  that  it 
was  a  blessing;  some  were  for  having  the 
statesmen  back,  some  were  rather  impatient, 
and  not  very  implicit,  about  the  assembling  of 
the  saints.  From  the  country,  too,  various  ru- 
mours arrived  in  quick  and  startling  succession. 
Here  there  was  *'  gathering  of  hands"  for  the 
fallen  Commonwealth,  there  forthe  rising  king  ;♦ 
and  only  one  thing  reigned  alike  everywhere, 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  CONPUSION. 

And  thus  arose  the  instrument  of  Cromweirs 
▼ast  design  !  *•  Sure,"  wrote  Hyde  from  Paris 
a  few  weeks  later,  "sure  the  confusion  is  very 
high  in  England,  and  you  must  declare  for  Crom- 
well, that  his  single  influence  may  compose 
these  distractions,  which  the  multitude  cannot 
do."  It  is  good  to  make  our  giants  first,  since 
it  is  certain  that  we  kill  them  then  more  easily. 

The  time  had  certainly  arrived,  if  not  for  that 
of  a  declaration  in  behalf  of  Cromwell,  at  least 
for  his  own  trial  of  the  last  grand  cheat  he  had 
been  so  long  preparing.  It  was  observed  for 
some  weeks  that  he  bad  never  seemed  to  wear 
such  gracious  aspects  of  humility  and  godliness 
as  at  this  peculiar  time  ;  his  prayers  had  pecu- 
liar relish  in  them,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
fervour ;  his  preachings  were  also  very  frequent 
in  the  council ;  and  it  was  the  report  of  men 
more  immediately  about  his  person  in  confiden- 
tial relations,  that  he  had  certainly,  of  late,  re- 
ceived absolute  communications  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.t 

*  I  refrain  from  orerltjinf  the  text  with  details  on  these 
natten,  whtrh  might  be  multiplied  to  to  interrainable  ex« 
tent.  1  give  anocber  curious  letter,  however,  which  bears 
apon  the  subjeot  generally,  and  suflScientljr  illustrates  the 
view  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  society :  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Thurloe,  vol.  i.,  p.  24tf,  260:  '*  We  talk  merrily  of  a  pe- 
tition coming  out  of  Surrey  /or  making  their  general  king. 
The  foolish,  senseless,  stupid  citizeas  were  so  sottish  as  to 
petition  their  lord-general  to  have  at  least  some  vho  vert 
thought  good  men  of  the  Parliameni  to  sit  again ;  hut  he 
gave  them  an  auswer  no  ways  to  their  desire.  He  intends 
to  be  king  in  effect^  though  loth  to  take  upon  him  the  title. 


The  apparition  of  the  city's  petition  was  seen  a  forUiight 
mgo^n  several  places  of  this  town  :  but  it  soon  vanisheu  in 
the  thoughta  of  wise  men.    The  council  often  are  at  a 


plus,  for  they  know  not  what  to  dn ;  thef  have  added  three 
wtore  to  their  number.  The  general's  picture  was  set  up  at 
the  Ezchsnge,  with  verses  under  it,  tending  much  to  his 
honour:  it  was  brought  to  him  by  the  lonJ>mayor,  voho,  it 
is  thought^  was  the  contriver  of  the  setting  of  it  up.  White* 
locke  dedarath  that  the  Parliament  is  not  dissolved,  and 
there  is  a  gathering  of  hands  to  thai  purpose.  On  the  other 
fide,  there  is  a  gathering  of  hands  for  a  king.  This  is  both 
ill  town  and  country.  £esex  and  Buckinghamshire  are 
•ending  a  petition  fur  a  king.  Thus  things  stand  in  a  great 
confusion.  As  things  stand  now,  we  know  not  what  to 
thvnk  or  say.  The  time  was,  when  the  challenging  of  fivs 
nenibers  was  cried  nut  upon  for  an  nuheard'of  breach  of 
^privilege  of  Parliament ;  but  afterward  the  impeaching  of 
eleven  merol>eni  was  a  greater,  and  made  a  mighty  n«*iM 
among  the  Presbyterians.  What  think  you  now  of  turning 
tbeoi  all  out  of  doors  7" 
t  Tb«  aaaertioo  is  thought  worth/  of  gnn  oootndipliaii 


The  secret  of  these  spiritual  throes  and  hear- 
ings made  its  appearance  in  due  course.  It 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  eight  days' 
close  consultation  between  Cromwell  and  his 
military  divan  .-  a  circumstance  duly  noted  with 
all  kinds  of  lofty  and  indistinct  surmises  by  the 
Whitehall  newspapers,*  and  for  the  result  of 

by  one  of  Cromwell's  common-sense  partisans  :  M.  de  Bor> 
deanx,  for  example,  the  French  resident  in  England,  and 
for  many  reasons  well  affected  to  Cromwell,  thus  writes  to 
Monsieur  de  Drienne,  the  French  secretary  of  state :  **  Let 
bruits,  qu'on  fait  coarir  do  g^n^ral  rCromwell]  ne  sont  pas 
vraiH ;  if  affecte  bien  vne  graude  qi6i6,  mais  par  une  par- 
ticulierc  communication  avec  le  St.  Esprit ;  et  n'est  par  si 
fiMbie,  que  de  se  laisser  prendre  par  des  flateries.  Je  scaia 
que  Tamb.  de  Portugal  lui  eo  aiant  fait  sur  ce  changeinent, 
il  en  fait  raillene."  An  extract  from  a  Royalist  pamphlet 
of  the  day  will  show,  however,  the  peculiar  interests  that 
now  subsisted  between  this  Frenchman  and  Cromwell. 
Alluding  to  the  addresses  xvhirh  were  got  up  after  the  fall 
of  the  Parliament  "  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  this  dictator 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  Sion,"  it  thus  proceeds  :  **  Ha 
was  olso  complimented  by  the  French  ambassador  Bor- 
deaux, who  had  made  applications  to  the  Parliament,  bnt 
was  doubtful  of  effecting  his  errand  with  those  highest  and 
mightiest  states  who  were  grown  formidable  not  only  to  the 
Dutch,  but  to  his  masttr,  who  willingly  courted  them  to 
prevent  their  closing  with  his  rebels  of  Boideaux  ;  only  Oli- 
ver, as  we  have  seen,  valued  them  no  more  than  scoundrels 
or  rake-shames,  nor  would  give  ear  to  any  more  enemies  of 
monarchf.**  A  vice  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Prulectorats 
is  here  glanced  at. 

*  It  is  nee«lleRs  to  observe  that  the  breathless  interest 
with  which  intelligence  of  each  new  incident  or  circum- 
stance of  the  war  was  looked  for,  iud  greatly  tended  to  the 
increase  of  newspapers,  both  in  numbers  and  influence. 
About  twelve  were  now  regularly  published,  all  of  them 
weekly  newspapers,  besides  those  occasional  assaults  on  ths 
popular  party  which  came  out  in  the  shape  of  Royalist 
journals.  On  Monday  appeared  the  Perfect  Diurnal,  and 
.  the  Moderate  Intelligencer ;  on  Tuesday,  Several  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  a  publication  of  authority  ;  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  and  the  Faithful  Poet ;  on  Wednesday,  Mer- 
curtus  Democritus,  and  the  Perfect  Account ;  on  Thursday, 
Several  Proceedings  in  State  Affairs,  a  publication  of  some 
authority,  and  Mercurins  Politicus.  a  sort  of  state  gazette ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  Moderate  Publisher^  the  Faithful  Post, 
bv  a  different  publisher  from  that-  of  Tuesday,  and  ths 
Faithful  Scout.  There  was- no  newspaper  on  Saturday, 
probably  because  that  would  have  been  considered  as  too 
nearly  trenching  on  the  LopPs  Day.  Among  the  various 
writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  that  of  March- 
mont  Needham,  the  editor  of  the  Mercurios  Politicus,  bcNrt 
deserves  mention.  He  had  written  against  ths  libernl  causs 
in  the  commencement  of  the  wsr,  yet  the  statesmen  not 
only  pardoned  him  this,  but  extended  to  his  undoubted  tal- 
ents the  patronage  they  loved  to  bestow  universally  on  lit> 
erature  and  learned  men.  Eventually  he  '*  was  induced  t» 
become  an  advocate  for  them  and  liberty .**  He  was  a  Mrri- 
ter  worth  intining.  This  is  his  charnoter  by  Anthony  4 
Wood:  **  His  Mercurius  Politicus,  whioh  came  out  by  aa-  ' 
thority,  and  flew  every  week  into  all  parts  of  the  nation  for 
mors  than  ten  years,  had  very  great  influence  upon  num- 
bers of  inconsiderable  persons,  such  as  have  a  strong  pre- 
sovnption  that  all  must  needs  be  true  that  is  in  print.  Ha 
was  the  Goliath  of  the  Philistians,  the  great  chaminon  of 
the  late  usurper,  whose  pen,  in  comparison  of  others,  was 
like  a  weaver's  beam.  And  certainly  be  that  will  or  can 
peruse  those  his  intelligences  called  Merc.  Politiri,  will 
judge  that,  had  the  devil  himself  (ihe  faiherof  all  lies)  been 
in  this  G«>liath's  office,  he  could  not  have  exceeded  him  ;  as 
having  with  profound  malice  calumniated  his  sovereign,  with, 
scurrility  abused  the  nubility,  with  impudence  blasphemed 
the  Chut;ch  and  members  thereof,  and  with  industry  pois- 
oned the  people  with  dangerous  principle*.'*  The  render 
will  know  how  to  translate  this  into  an  admission  of  Need- 
ham's  great  talents,  and  his  power  of  making  them  avail- 
able. He  may  still  wish  t't  judge  for  himself  howevur,  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  newspaper-writing  in  that  age,  and  1 
therefore  subjoin  a  passage  frnm  the  108th  number  of  '*  Msr- 
eurius  Puhtiras,"  on  what  are  called  ''  Reasons  of  State  :" 
"  The  regulation  of  affairs  by  resson  of  state,  not  the  strict 
rule  of  himesty,  has  been  an  epidemical  une.  But,  for  fnar- 
I  be  mistaken,"  continues  he,  "  you  are  to  understand,  that 
by  rfas<in  of  state  hers  we  do  not  condemn  the  equitable  re- 
sult of  prudence  and  riirht  reason— for  upon  determinations 
of  this  nature  depends  the  safety  of  all  slates  and  princes — 
but  that  reason  of  Htate  which  flows  from  a  corrupt  principle = 
to  an  indirect  end  ;  that  reason  of  sute  which  is  the  states- 
nisn's  reason,  or,  rsther,  his  will  and  lust,  when  he  sdmits, 
smbitioo  to  be  a  resson— prsfsrmeut,  power,  profit,  rsvenge». 
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which  all  parties  in  the  metropolis  appear  to 
have  waited  with  an  extreme  intensity  of  in- 
terest. It  was  early  in  June  when  its  disclo- 
sure appeared,  and  it  announced  a  Parliament. 
A  Parliament !  That  name  which  a  short  month 
past  was  said  to  have  become  hateful  to  the 
JSnglish  people,  was  now  confessed  to  be  the 
one  feasible  mode  of  inducing  satisfaction  and 
content.  A  Parliament  of  statesmen  !  Some 
hearts,  it  might  be,  leaped  high  again  with  the 
generous  hope,  which  in  generous  nature  sur- 
Tives  distrust  and  fear,  and  saw  the  men  of  the 
army  powerless,  and  the  Commonwealth  re- 
stored. A  Parliament  of  saints  !  At  that  rapt 
announcement,  enthusiasts  who  walked  the  city 
with  their  faces  too  much  fixed  on  heaven  to 
see  ordinary  wants  or  human  fears,  beheld  the 
prayed  for  movements  in  the  clouds  that  were 
to  sweep  away  forever  iniquity  and  sorrow,  but 
were,  alas !  struck  blind  to  movements  reviving 
on  the  earth,  which,  in  a  few  brief  years,  would 
sweep  themselves  away  with  a  most  triumphant 
•corn. 

A  Parliament  of  saints  it  was  indeed  to  be  ! 
The  ignorant  and  enthusiast  still  believed ;  the 
poor  were  obliged  to  hope,  since  it  was  some- 
thing still  to  cling  to ;  the  statesmen  grieved 
or  smiled  ;  the  indifferent  calculated  chances ; 
while  the  irreverent  exultation  of  the  Royalists 
scattered  questions  along  the  streets,  to  ask  if 
the  image  of  him  who  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon 
an  ass*s  foal  were  any  more  than  a  type  of  the 
new  deliverer,  who  was  about  to  ride  into  his 
throne  upon  the  backs  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
asses,  selected  out  of  several  counties  for  the 
especial  purpose.* 

But  were  the  people  to  return  these  saints  1 
Were  the  asses  to  be  of  popular  selection  1  The 
pretences  urged  against  the  statesmen  would 
surely,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  survive  so  far. 
It  would  be  hardly  credible,  that  within  a  month 
of  the  violent  destruction  of  a  Parliament  on 
the  plea  that  it  had  refused  to  place  faith  in  the 
people,  its  destroyers  should  take  on  themselves 
to  call  another  Parliament  together  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a  popular  appeal.  And 
yet  this  was  what  was  now  done,  as  any  other 
thing  equally  monstrous  might  have  been  done 

and  opportunity,  to  bo  nuons  lufRcient  to  pot  him  npoo 
any  desifn  or  notion  that  may  tend  to  prrtent  adTantaga, 
tbonir^  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  Uw  of  common 
honesty  and  of  nations.  Reaeon  of  state  is  the  moat  sever- 
tngn  command  and  the  most  important  counsellor.  Reason 
ol  stote  is  the  card  and  compass  of  the  ship.  Reason  of 
state  is  many  times  the  religion  of  a  state-~the  law,  the  life 
of  t  state  ;  that  which  answers  all  objections  and  qaarreis 
about  mal-gOTemmeut  ;  that  which  wages  war,  imposes 
taxes,  cuts  offoAMkders,  psrdons  offenders,  sends  and  treats 
ambassadors.  It  caa  mr  and  unsay ;  do  and  undo ;  balk 
the  common  road,  make  high* ways  to  become  by-ways,  and 
the  farthest  aboat  to  become  the  nearest  cut.  If  a  (lifAcolt 
Imot  come  to  be  untied,  which  neither  the  divine  by  Scrip- 
tare,  nor  lawyer  by  case  or  precedent  can  untie,  then  reason 

•  of  state,  or  an  handred  ways  more  which  idiots  know  not, 
dtesolve  it.    This  is  that  great  empress  which  the  Italians 

•  eall  Raggione  di  Stato ;  it  can  rant  as  a  soldier,  ctMnpliment 
as  a  monsieur,  trick  it  as  a  juggler,  strut  it  as  a  sutesman, 

.  and  is  as  changeable  as  the  moon  in  the  variety  of  her  ap- 
pearances." This  is  admirable  satire,  expressed  with  ad- 
Burable  oorraetneas  and  ease.  I  should  not  omit  to  add  that 
one  of  the  ablest  woriie  prodooed  by  Needham  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  thus  enti- 
IM  :  '^The  Case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  stari>d, 
with  a  Discourse  of  the  Excellanoie  of  a  Free  State  above 

ift  Kingly  Government.'*    1  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 

-  timing  to  this  work. 

*  Lord  Somers*t  Traets  by  Soott,  vol.  vii.,  p.  97.  Placards 

^^ODtaining  sneh  sneers  as  these  ware  dropped  is  varions 

ipltcaa  thraofhout  tha  city. 


in  that  condition  of  affairs.  When  men  have 
been  induced,  no  matter  by  what  disunion  or 
distraction,  to  countenance  one  great  falsehood, 
they  have  then  surrendered  the  privileges  with 
the  protection  of  truth.  A  lie  can  only  gener- 
ate a  lie,  and  he  who  has  acknowledged  the  pa- 
rent, dares  not  deny  or  reject  the  offspring. 
The  first  result  of  the  pernicious  fraud  which 
perverts  the  intellect  is  the  habitual  indifference 
or  insincerity  which  debases  and  corrupu  the 
heart. 

The  new  Parliament  was  to  be  summoned 
on  principles  unheard  of  in  all  time  before. 
The  qualification  of  its  members  was  to  be 
sanctity  of  principles  and  holiness  of  life,  and 
their  election  was  to  proceed,  heaven-directed, 
from  the  choice  of  the  council  of  oflioers. 
With  this  view,  ministers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  on  whom  the  council  could  rely, 
had  been  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
"  Congregational  churches"  in  their  several 
counties,  and  to  send  up  to  the  lord-general 
and  his  officers  returns  containing  the  names 
of  persons  "able,  loving  truth,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetousness,"  whom  they  judged 
"qualified  to  manage  a  trust  in  the  ensuing 
government."*  Out  of  these,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  various  names  selected  for  their  own 
more  immediate  ends,  the  council  of  officers, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord-general,t  now  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  convention  of  139  repre- 


*  I  subjoin  from  Thurloe  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  Con- 
gregational documents.  **  Letter  from  the  people  of  Red- 
IWJshire  to  the  Lord-general  Cromwell  and  the  ooQocil  of 
the  army.  May  it  please  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  of  the  army.  We  (we  trust),  the  aervanu  (rf*  Je»ua 
Christ,  inhabitants  in  the  cnunty  of  Bedford,  baring  fresh 
npnn  our  hearts  the  sad  opprsssions  we  have  (a  ioag  while) 
groaned  under  from  the  late  Parliament,  and  now  eyeing 
and  owning  (through  grace)  the  good  hand  of  God  in  this 
great  torn  of  providence,  being  persuaded  it  ia  from  the 
Lord  that  you  should  be  instruments  in  his  haad  at  anch  a 
time  as  this,  for  the  electing  uf  such  persons  wbo  may  go  ia 
and  out  before  his  people  in  righteoosnesa,  and  foveru  these 
natimis  in  judgment,  we  having  eought  the  Lord  for  yov, 
and  hoping  that  God  will  still  do  grsat  thinga  br  jcm,  oader- 
standing  that  it  is  in  your  hearts  (throagb  tha  Lanl*s  as- 
sistance) to  establish  an  authority,  consisting  of  laen  able, 
loving  truth,  fearing  God,  and  hating  oovetooaneaa ;  and  we 
having  had  some  experience  of  men  with  na,  we  have  jodfed 
it  our  duty  to  God,  to  you,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  people, 
humbly  to  present  two  men,  vix.,  Natkanial  Taylor  and 
John  Croke,  now  justicee  of  peaoe  in  o«r  ooaaty,  whom  wa 
judge  in  the  Lord  qualified  to  manage  a  traat  in  the  onsoiaflr 
giivemment.  All  which  we  humbly  refer  to  jroor  sanoas 
considerations,  and  sohecribe  our  namea,  this  13th  day  of 
May,  Id&S.**  A  memorandum  of  tha  **  Datch  dopoties  m 
England,"  dated  the  19th  of  August,  IttS,  sUtoe  that  the 
new  council.  **  tnr  the  direction  and  tha  aaaw  of  the  Lord- 
general  Cromwell,  against  the  4th  of  Jnly,  IfiSS,  have  aoaa- 
moned  a  new  repreeenution  of  ISM)  Eaglisb,  Aw  Scotch, 
and  five  Irish  commissioners,  out  of  tha  respective  rooaties 
and  a  few  towns :  who,  upon  the  letter  of  toe  said  ganeral. 


after  a  foregoing  communication  with  the  mil 


of  the 


Independent  party,  which  are  spread  throogfa  all  E"gl^nd 
under  the  name  of  the  gathered  church«a,  aad  do  keep  a 
mutual  correepondence,  were  choeen,  and  hava  appeared 
here.*'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  at  the  eaaM  timo,  that  tha 
lord*general  and  his  council  exercised  their  own  right  of 
choice  at  all  times  when  it  hapnened  to  difler  from  their 
Congregational  advisers  ;  and  that,  lur  example,  tfafongh 
Nathaniel  Taylor  in  the  above  recommeadation  was  **cdl> 
ed,"  John  Croke  was  not.  ^  Edward  Cator"  waa  warn- 
moned  in  his  stead. 

t  It  is  a  singular  eircnmsUaea,  that  what  was  called  tha 
council  of  state  took  ao  authoritative  shars  in  thw  aroosad- 
ing,  and,  accordingly,  no  notice  of  the  aobjeet  is  to  bo  Ibaad 
in  their  order  bouk  :  it  was  salety  the  work  of  CnioweU 
and  his  oflioers.  A  characteriatic  circnmatanoa  ahoald  aba 
be  noted.  Major  Salway,  though  not  a  aMmbar  of  the  nsil- 
itary  council,  was  preeent  at  tiieaa  oMOtinga,  iavited  t]M» 
by  Cromwell,  who  thus,  by  an  extrsoM  appaaranra  of  eea— 
fitlence  and  favour,  disarmed  the  enspiatOM  of  a  fnntlsiMi 
equaUiJHiplMtsad  trouMaaona. 
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•entatives,  divided  thus  :  for  England,  123 ;  for 
Waieo  six ;  six  for  Ireland ;  and  five  for  Scot- 
land; and  to  all  these,  summonses  were  at 
once  sent  out. 

The  form  of  the  summons  was  as  extraordi- 
nary as  its  origin.  It  was  issued  in  the  sole 
name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  though  in  these 
two  words  already  lodged  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  England  ;  and  it  ran  thus  :  *'  Foras- 
much as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament, it  became  necessary  that  the  peace, 
safety,  and  government  of  this  Commonwealth 
should  be  provided  for ;  and  in  order  thereunto, 
divers  persons  fearing  God,  and  of  approved 
fidelity  and  honesty,  are  by  myself y  with  the  ad- 
vice of  my  council  of  omcers,  nominated,  to 
wliom  the  charge  of  trust  of  so  weighty  affairs 
is  to  be  committed ;  and  having  good  assurance 
of  your  love  to,  and  courage  for,  God  and  the 
interest  of  this  cause,  and  of  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  cap- 
tain-general and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  and  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  with- 
in this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon  and 

require  you, ,  Esquire  (being  one  of  the 

persons  nominated),  personally  to  be  and  ap- 
pear at  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehalj,  with- 
in the  city  of  Westminster,  upon  the  4ih  day 
of  July  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  then  and 
there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  trust,  unto 
which  you  are  hereby  called  and  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  for  the  county  (or  city)  of 

.     And  hereof  you  are  riot  to  fail,     (jiven 

under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  6th  day  of  June, 
1653.  Oliver  Cromwbll.*'* 

Nor  did  any  fail  excepting  two.  Two  men 
only  refused  to  .answer  to  the  summons.  The 
rest,  in  wonder  or  enthusiasm,  obeyed.  It  is 
indeed  recorded  of  the  majority  that  they  took 
the  very  extraordinary  manner  of  their  election 
as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  call  was  from 
heaven  !t  This  was  natural  enough,  since  men 
who  have  been  fed  with  prodigies  once,  will 
feed  themselves  with  prodigies  still ;  nor  is  a 
falsehood  itself  more  selt'-productive  than  a 
miracle  :  and  thus  did  everything  work  to  the 
U8ttrper*8  wish.  Temporal  and  spiritual  pride 
went  hand  in  hand  to  the  work,  trusting  each 
to  the  blindness  of  the  other,  and  both  resolved 
to  get  what  they  could,  of  their  respective  yet 
most  opposite  desires,  out  of  the  '*  mysterious 
knack,"  as  one  of  the  Royalist  papers  not  in- 
aptly called  it,  *'  of  a  new,  unheard-of  legisla- 
tive authority,  who,  by  the  name  of  men  of  in- 

*  Lord  Sumera's  TracU,  vol.  vi.,  p.  S47. 

t  Tbe  sathorof  "An  Exact  Relaiinn  of  the  Pmceedinfa 
aid  Trmntactifjoi  o(  the  late  Parliament,  their  beginning 
aad  esding ;  by  a  Member**  (printed  in  the  year  1654,  and 
to  be  found  in  Sooiera*!  Tracts,  vul.  vi.,  p.  SM),  tolls  os. 
**  It  is  very  obsenrable,  that  of  all  that  were  chosen  and 
iOBBOiMd  to  appear  for  the  end  aforesaid,  being  HO  per- 
soos.  there  were  but  two  that  refused  tbe  call  and  work,  so 
VnaiiiBaoiiB  a  concurrence  was  there  found  as  to  the  service, 
tlkongh  they  knew  well  their  caU  was  not  ardrding  to  an* 
cieot  fonaaJity  and  the  way  of  the  nation.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  rraaoiis  wherein  there  was  satisfaction :  first, 
t4el  Dioime  Providence  had  out  it  on  them,  vithovt  their 
eetkimg  m  the  leaet ;  secondly,  the  necessity,  as  the  caso 
of  tbe  Coiiinioo wealth  stwid,  of  having  some  ti  act  and 
carry  on  affiiirs  in  way  of  government  till  there  might  be  an 
aUadmar  to  a  better  way  of  settUment,  by  the  ebotce  of  the 
food  ptopt*  of  tkit  M/t'oa,  lehieh  was  not  to  be  denied  to  be 
their  juMt  a»d  dearly-purchated  liberty :*  The  lai»t  passage 
psovoa  that  a  ceitam  sot  of  men  in  this  Parliament  had  been 
•bio  to  otttbioe  a  couacientious  sense  and  ^am  of  public 
liberty  with  evoa  the  rapt  and  eieited  phreiuiea  uf  rehgiooa 
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tegrity  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God,  were 
by  a  bare  summons  from  Oliver  called  to  the 
settlement  of  the  state — that  was,  to  be  stir- 
rups  or  footiiteps  to  the  throne  whereon  Crom- 
well should  tread."* 

Faithful  to  the  day  appointed  in  the  sum- 
mons, these  wonderfully-selected,  able,  truth- 
loving,  God-fearing,  covetousness-hating,  and 
Cromwell-obeying  men,  presented  themselves 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1653,  at  the  council-chamber 
in  Whitehall.  A  more  extraordinary  assem- 
blage had  assuredly  never  been  seen  within  the 
walla  of  any  place  of  power.  Mean  men  were 
among  them,  and  for  this  they  have  been  flung 
aside  in  the  mass  as  a  set  of  ignorant  mechan- 
ics and  adventurers,  low  horn,  low  bred,  illiter- 
ate, and  vile ;  indifferent  and  reckless  men  were 
among  them,  and  for  this  they  have  been  scorn- 
ed and  branded  by  history  as  hypocrites  and 
madmen,  t    Yet  were  they  none  of  these.    De- 


*  It  will  be  worth  qnotinf  another  Royalist  comment  of 
tbe  time  on  the  present  proceedings,  more  especially  as  it 
contains  a  curious  lUnstration  of  the  (»ngin  ot  the  slanders 
against  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  men  who  composed 
this  convention.  '*Aa  for  news  here,  we  have  none  bat 
good,  for  the  lord-general  goes  on  like  himself,  a  oonqueror 
and  a  king,  as  it  is  hoped  he  will  shortly  be  ;  for  there  is  a 
privy  seal  made,  a  sword  with  three  crowns  opun  it,  to 
borrow  moneys  with  it.  And  it  is  told  me  by  some  that 
I  know  in  Whitehall,  that  there  is  brought  in  there  a 
royal  crown  and  a  sceptre  ;  and  1  wish  hiw  as  much  joy 
with  it  as  voo  do,  or  can  do.  His  excellency  and  his  privy 
council,  which  consist  of  as  many  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
all  godly  men,  have  made  two  acts  lately,  equal  to  tha 
former  acts  of  Parliament :  the  one  for  the  continuance  of 
our  monthly  tax  ;  the  other  for  the  convening  of  a  new  rep- 
resentative at  Whitehall,  on  pmrfose,  a$  ts  expected^  to 
croton  hie  excellency.  Thev  are  elected  out  of  all  coontiea, 
but  not  by  the  counties  of  England,  bat  by  tbe  special  ap- 
pointment of  him  and  his  council ;  and  his  warrant  to  them 
runs  thus :  'I  and  my  council  do  will  and  command  von  to 
appear  at  Whitehall,'  Ae. ;  and  1  assure  yoa  we  shall  hava 
a  blessed  government,  for  though  aU  the  elected  ate  meaa 
men,  yet  they  are  godly  men,  and  the  most  of  them  gifted 
men,  fit  to  govern  both  in  Church  and  government.  By  tha 
next  I  shall  give  yoa  their  names.  In  tbe  mean  time,  taka 
the  names  of  some  good  and  gracious,  electad  for  West- 
minster and  London :  Afr.  Sguib^  some  time  clerk  to  Sir 
Edward  Powel ;  another^  a  leather' seller^  over  Ram  Alley^ 
in  Fleet-etreett  a  very  ram^  a  man  well  ibietra  to  yomr  bed- 
fellow ;  another,  a  scrivener  in  St.  Thomas  ApostWs^  a  pnro 
apostle,  Mr.  Colbume  by  name  ;  another,  an  o^ua  vitet  siaa, 
near  Atdgate,  to  furnish  the  state  with  a  dram  out  of  tko 
bottle  to  comfort  their  hearts."  The  *'  leather- seller*  re- 
ferred to  here  was  tlie  notorious  Barbone,  and  it  is  singular 
that  there  is  no  such  attempt  to  play  the  same  tridi  witik 
his  name  on  the  port  of  this  scurriloiu  Royalist  as  our  grava 
historians  have  since  played. 

t  "  Much  tha  major  part  of  them,"  Lord  Clarendon  talla 
as,  "consisted  of  inferior  persons  of  no  quality  or  name, 
artificers  of  the  meanest  trades,  known  only  by  their  gifta 
in  pniying  and  preaching,  which  was  now  practised  by  all 
drgrees  of  men,  but  scholars,  throughoat  the  kingdom.  la 
which  number,  that  there  may  be  a  better  judgment  made 
of  the  rest,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  name  one,  fnmi  whom 
that  Parliament  itself  was  afterward  denominated,  who 
was  Praise-God  (that  was  his  Christian  name)  Bnrebone,  a 
leal  he  reseller  in  Fleet-street ;  from  whonu  he  being  an  emi- 
nent speaker  in  it,  it  was  afterward  called  Praise-God  Bars- 
bone's  Parliament.  In  a  word,  thev  were  a  pack  of  weak, 
senseless  fellows,  fit  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputatioo 
of  ParliantenU  lower  than  it  was  yet.**  Another  coutem- 
porary  stvles  them,  **  A  set  of  men  fur  the  most  part  of  aucli 
mean  and  ignoble  extraction,  that  so  far  were  they  ftronuba- 
ing  taken  notice  of  hv  their  shires,  each  of  whom- (but  two 
or  three)  represented,  that  they  were  scarce  known  in  tha 
very  towns  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  afterward  inhal'iiod, 
till  the  excise,  then  committees  ibr  sequestration,  and  tha 
war  in  the  respective  counties,  made  them  infamously 
known.  The  rest  were  of  Cr>m well's  partisans  in  the  Par- 
liament and  high  Court  of  Justice. **  Whitelocke  remarks, 
however,  "  That  many  of  this  assembly  being  persons  oi 
fortune  and  knowledge,  it  was  much  wondered  by  some  that 
they  would  at  this  summons,  aad  fruro  snch  hands,  taka 
upon  them  the  supreme  aailMiritauA||||  nation,  couaider- 
ing  how  little  authority  CrMdj^^^Hli  oOoers  had  t» 
five  it,  or  theaa  gantliiMi  f^^^^^V  ^'^  ^  ^"^"^ 
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scribe  thera,  as  such  an  assemblage  claims  to 
be  described,  by  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  members— and  let 
laughter  still  flow  freely  as  it  will  at  the  mon- 
strous origin  of  their  authority,  and  the  ludi- 
crous pretences  of  their  sanctity,  the  more 
grave  and  the  more  respectful  will  be  our  men- 
tion of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  men.  They 
were  earnest  and  sincere.  They  had  great 
truth  of  purpose,  unquestionable  good  faith,  and 
a  zeal  that  set  life  and  labour  at  naught  in  the 
service  to  which  they  had  been  called.  They 
believed  much,  and  they  acted  as  men  who  be- 
lieved. They  wildly  thought  themselves,  in- 
deed,  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  glorious  era  of 
unearthly  happiness  to  earth,  and  of  immortal 
peace  and  good-will  to  mortal  men  ;  but  to  this 
service  of  overheated  unaginations  they  brought 
the  aid  of  judgment,  upon  various  and  most  es- 
sential things,  at  once  sober,  correct,  and  prac- 
tical, which  should  for  itself  alone  command 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  reasoning  or 
reflecting  persons.  Finally,  they  were  men  of 
no  common  worldly  esteem.  "It  was  much 
wondered  at  by  some,'*  says  Whiielocke,  "  that 
these  gentlemen,  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  fortune  and  knowledge,  would,  at  this  sum- 
mons and  from  these  hands,  take  upon  them 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation."  There 
were  many  more  things  wonderful  which 
Whitelocke's  philosophy  preferred  to  leave  un- 
dreamed of,  though  it  might,  perchance,  have 
explained  them.  It  was  possibly  much  won- 
dered at  by  some,  for  example,  that  such  geri- 
tlcmen  as  these,  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  knowledge,  would  have  been  called  upon,  un- 
der a  summons  from  such  hands,  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  ;  yet  nam 
knew  better  than  Whitelocke  and  his  clase 
what  Cromwell's  objects  were,  and  none  better 
than  they  could  have  told  how  even  such  men  a.*^ 
these  would  be  made  the  instruments  to  advance 
them.     This  will  speedily  become  manifest. 

Thus,  then,  assembled  in  this  Whitehall  coun- 
cil-chamber the  celebrated  Barebone's  Parlia 
ment :  a  title  by  which  grave  historians,  takin^^ 
advantage  of  the  lucky  accident  of  the  name 
of  one  of  its  members,  have  sought  to  make  it 
ridiculous  in  history.  A  cheap  thing  is  ridicule ; 
and  a  most  precious  instrument  of  unprincipled 
povver,  the  facility  of  coining  nicknames  !  The 
ingenious  device  of  changing  Barbone  into 
Barebone,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
latter  word  in  its  most  ridiculous  sense,  have 
been  successful  in  persuading  historical  read- 
ers for  nearly  two  centuries  that  this  assem- 
blage of  men,  wealthy,  high  born,  wise,  as 
many  of  them  were,  was  little  better,  to  all 
sensible  or  rational  purposes,  than  an  assem- 
blage  of  literal  bare  bones*  might  have  been  ! 

•ubjoiDJnr.  aUo,  the  character  of  the  members  of  this  cou- 
Tentidij  from  Ludlow,  who  tells  us,  "That  many  of  the 
niemt>pr«  of  this  assembly  had  mauifested  a  good  affoction  I 
to  the  public  cause  ;  but  some  there  were  among  thera  who 
were  brought  id  as  spies  and  trepanners ;  aod  though  they  j 
hHd  been  always  of  the  contrary  parly,  made  the  highest 
pretensions  to  honestv  and  the  service  of  the  nation.     This  ' 
aJMieujbiy,  therefore,  being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
honest  and  well-meaning  pftrsons  (who,  having  good  inlen-  . 
tioiii.  were  less  ready  to  suspect  the  evil  designs  of  others), 
thouifht  themselves  in  full  possession  of  the  power  and  an-  J 
th'irify  tif  the  natiom.  and  therefore  proceeded  to  the  making  ]' 
of  laws  relating  to  the  public." 
•V..iuire  gravely  trauslates  Barbooe't  nama  into  os  dS- 


'  SO  true  it  is  that  men  are  not  made  less  coo- 
'  temptible  because  their  nickname  happens  to 

be  nonsense.  It  is  all  the  better  for  revealing 
I  no  shadow  of  the  qualities  they  may  have, 

whether  vile  or  great,  since  it  only  flings  the 
I  more  insignificance  over  them  io  expressing,  as 

it  were,  a  very  abstraction  of  the  contemptible. 

The  return  of  Praise- God  Barbonet  as  one  of 

the' members  for  the  city  of  London  hath  had 
'  trufy  a  portentous  influence  on  the  memory  of 

this  Parliament ! 
j      Besides  Barbone,  however,  it  will  become  os 

to  recollect  in  this  narrative  that  Henry  Croro- 
I  well,  £i  man  of  no  insignificance  any  way,  was 
I  summoned  ;  that  the  whole  of  what  was  calkd 
I  the  council  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 

I      *  Mr.  Godwin  (in  the  Hist,  of  the  Conimoawealth,  to],  iii., 
p.  524)  first  exposed  the  trick  of  thui  altered  name,  aad,  ea 
'  the  authority  of  four  undisputed  contemporary  lists  of  this 
PaAiament,  published  by  the  council  of  the  stata,  wrote  il 
I  B.trbone.    lie  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  as  to  the  Chris- 
tian prefix,  that  it  was  scarcely  more  fanatical  than  DrMia- 
I  tus,  a  name  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  most  of  the  cooo- 
tries  of  Europe.    He  might  have  said  more  for  the  naine  it* 
self,  which  is  capable  of  the  classic  traualatioo  of  Titaotbe- 
i  us.     It  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  lathe  namber- 
lesB  Tulgar  slanders  and  ridiculous  fictions  that  hare  sprang 
nut  of  this  notorious  name,  bat  that  it  too  well  cxpresvs 
the  spirit  in  which  the  history  of  theae  times  has  (oniii  of 
late)  been  wniten,  to  be  alt4igether  omitted.    For  example, 
I  one  historian  talks  of  **  Praise-God  Barebone**  having  had 
'  two  brothers,  the  Christian  name  of  the  first  of  whom  was 
'  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save,  and  of  the  secoed,  // 
I  Christ  had  not  died,  thou  hadst  been  damned.    He  intr\idoi3B8 
his  anecdote  with  the  suspicious  words,  **  I  have  kerm  at* 
I  formed  that  there  were  three  brothera,**  and  adds,  tliat 
'  "  some  people,  tired  of  the  long  name  of  the  yoaager  brath- 
I  er,  are  said  to  have  omitted  the  former  part  of  the  scntors, 
and  to  have  called  him  familiarly  Damned  BareboDc.'*  Aa- 
oiher  writer,  according^to  Mr.  Godwin,  the  Reverend  Jastrt 
Drome,  m  a  book  of  Travels  over  England,  Scotland,  saJ 
Wales,  second  edition,  1707,  has  endeawnred  to  rroderths 
satire  more  complete  by  giving  the  names  of  a  "jsrr  n- 
turned  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  the  late  rebellioas,  tixwb- 
I  lesome   times,  as   follows  (p.  279)  :    Accepted  Trevor,  of] 
Norsham  ;  Redeemed  Comptun.  of  Battel ;  /etal-adi  Hevet, 


of  Heathfield  ;  Makepeace  Ileaton,  of  Hare ;  Ged-nvtri 
of  Tisehurst;  Stand-fast-om-kigh  Striwr,  ef  Cnw- 
hurst ;  Earth  Adams,  of  Warbieton  ;   Called  Lower,  of  tte 


icpea* 
Smart,  of  Tisehurst ;  Stand-fast-on-kigh  Striajer,  of  Cr««- 
Earth  Adams,  of  Warbieton  ;   Called  Lower,  of  ita 
Kill-sin  Pimple,  of  Witham  ;  Return  Spelmaa.  d 


same;  KxU-stn  rimple,  of  Witham;  Ketttm  bp»lBiaa.di 
Watling;  Be- faithf id  io\\x9X,  of  Britling;  FlfdtUu  ^dt>' 
erU,  of  the  same  ;  Fight- Ihe-good-Aght'ofJaiih  White,  d 
Emer;  A/ore'/nit*  Fowler,  of  East  fiodley ;  Horc-fcrBni' 
ing,  of  the  same  ;  Graceful  Harding,  of  Lewes;  Weepmt 
Billing,  of  the  sam«  ;  Meek  Brewer,  of  Okeham.*  It  nir- 
ally  scarcely  credible  that  this  list  should  have  been  eopd 
into  Hume's  History  of  England:  so  it  is,  huwerer.  vd 
Dr.  Zachary  Grey  had  previoualy  giren  it  the  aatbuntj  of 
I  his  name,  if  his  name  had  been  capable  of  bearing  aatbD^ 
ity  in  matters  which  inrolved  hatred  to  the  Puritans.  Vn 
I  blinded  by  such  hatred,  these  men  would  have  been  the  £rrt 
to  see  that  this  notable  list  was  a  mere  jneee  m'  wmvsist 
pleasanterie.  If  any  doubt  remained  aboat  it,  bwwever.  it 
fortunately  happens,  from  Mr.  Godwin's  reseairbes.  tlkst 
the  Rev.  James  Brome  (the  original  repottrr)  has  faraiAhed 
a  sufticiontly  satisfactory  clew  to  the  whole,  by  |ff«8iisjn| 
to  this  list  of  the  Sussex  jury  that  it  was  given  hm  "by  ths 
same  worthy  hand**  that  had  supplied  hira  with  the  names 
of  the  Huntingdon  jury  in  a  preceding  page.  The  sUiry  of 
the  Huntingdon  jury  runs  thus:  "The  folfciwmg  is  tbt 
copy  of  a  jury  taken  before  Judge  Doddridge  at  the  um^n 
holden  in  this  place,  July,  lfil9,  which  is  the  nmrs  remark- 
able, because  the  surnames  of  some  af  the  inhabitants  wxJJ 
seem  to  make  them  at  first  sight  persons  of  very  great  r>- 
nown  and  quality  (p.  56):  Maximilian  King^,  of  Puselaad,' 
Henry  Prtace,  of  Goidmnucheatcr ;  George  Duke,  of  Soaif r»- 
ham  ;  William  Marauess,  of  Stokeley  ;  Edmund  Earl,  «f 
Hartford  ;  Richard  Baron^  of  Bjrthom  ;  Stephen  Pofc,  d 
Newton  ;  Stephen  Cardinal,  of  KimboUon  ;  Homi^kny 
Bishop,  of  Bugden  ;  Robert  Lord,  of  Wascley ;  lUdeit 
Knight,  of  Winwick ;  William  Abbot,  of  Stokeley ;  R"hfit 
Baron,  of  St.  Neot'a ;  William  Dean,  of  Old  Westoa ;  ioh^ 
Archdeacon,  of  Paxton  ;  Peter  Esquire,  of  Eaatoa ;  Ed«srf 
Friar,  of  Ellington ;  Henry  Monk,  of  Stakelev :  Gecrn 
Gentleman,  of  Spaldech  ;  George  Priest,  of  Gra#ao  :  Kxk- 
srd  Deacon,  of  Catworth ;  Thomas  Yeomem,  of  Barhaa-' 
It  is  altogether  a  joke,  the  reader  peroeiras,  aad,  what  > 
wono,  by  no  means  a  food  one  ! 
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lour  general  officers  and  Colonel  Thomlinson, 
appeared  ;  and  that  among  the  names  of  influ- 
ence and  consideration  which  were  to  be  fuund 
among  them  were  those  of  Viscount  Lisle  ; 
George  lord  Euro ;  Major  Salway ;  Lockhart, 
afterward  French  ambassador ;  Montague,  af- 
terward Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  Howard,  afterward 
Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  Sir  Robert  King,  of  Dublin  ; 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  Oxfordshire  ;  Sir  Will- 
iam Brownlow,  of  Lincolnshire ;  Sir  William 
Roberts,  of  Middlesex  ;  *Sir  James  Hope,  of 
Hopetown  ;  and  Colonels  Duckenfield.Dennet, 
Fenwick,  Barton,  Sydenham,  Dingham,  Law- 
rence,  Dlount,  Kenrick,  West,  Danvers,  Jones, 
Pyne,  Norton,  Clark,  James,  and  Hutchinson ; 
with  Majors  Saunders  and  Horseman,  Captain 
Stone,  and  others  that  had  served  with  singu- 
lar credit  in  the  war.  The  illustrious  name  of 
Robert  Blake  appeared  also  in  the  list,  with 
eleven  others,  including  Francis  Rouse,  the  pro- 
vost of  Eton  College,  who  had  sat  with  him  in 
the  Long  Parliament  itself.* 

Two  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  whose 
appearance  may  now  be  held  to  have  been  tru- 
ly ominous  of  the  crisis  to  which  the  public 
cause  was  approaching  fast,  and  of  the  strange 
and  sad  prospects  that  were  in  wait  for  liber- 
ty. These  were  George  Monk,  and  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  —  the  ♦•scoundrel  of  fortune" 
who  restored  Charles  H.,  and  the  renegade  who 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
From  this  period  both  date  their  forturtes.  Monk 
had  already  been  selected  by  Cromwell  to  su- 
persede Blake  in  the  naval  command  ;  and 
Cooper,  whose  "  venal  wit"  had  hiterto  been 
aptly  used  for  royalty,  now  recognised  the  pe- 
riod of  his  great  advancement  come,  and  set 
that  wit  to  work  to  profit  by  it. 

**  He  cast  himself  into  the  taint-like  moald, 
Gruan'J,  sigh'd,  and  pray*d,  while  gudliaess  was  g«hi, 
The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train !" 

No  surer  mark  can  we  find  of  the  present  as- 
pect of  affairs  than  in  the  rise  of  such  men  as 
these.  They  determine,  with  an  almost  uner- 
ring accuracy,  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
regard  them,  the  character  of  the  crisis  which 
suddenly  gave  them  power.  England  had  be- 
come little  better  than  a  wide  theatre  for  the 
struggle  of  selfish  passions.  With  no  para- 
mount principle  to  bind  men  together — with 
no  ties  of  acknowledged  allegiance  to  restrain 
them,  the  intrepid  and  the  bold ;  the  men  who 
bad  sufficient  daring  to  execute  what  they  had 
craft  enough  to  plan  ;  the  -unscrupulous  and  the 
restless  ;  the  souls  for  close  designs  and  crook- 
ed counsels,  for  storm,  for  confusion,  for  any- 
thing but  calm — all  these  would  naturally  start 
above  the  surface.  We  see  the  types  of  such  men 
in  George  Monk  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 
We  see  the  demoralizing  action  on  the  people, 
in  the  state  to  which  they  had  been  brought,  and 
can  discern,  "  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all." 
Policy  measured  by  passion  ;  rules  of  govern- 
ment. vari«»u8  as  the  various  temperaments  of 
men,  set  up  each  day ;  plofs  and  conspiracies, 
unheard  of  during  the  sway  of  the  statesmen, 
hatched  each  night;  but  George  Monk  still 
laithful  to  George  Monk,  Anthony  Cooper  losing 

•  These  were  Lisle,  Pickering,  Christopher  Martin, 
Francis  Rouse,  Harrison,  George  Fleetwood,  Carew  Strick* 
land,  Richard  Norton,  Sydenham,  and  J^es. 


no  love  for  Anthony  Cooper,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sad  scene,  the  brutal  and 
wicked  orgies  of  the  Restoration !  He  who 
now  cants  for  tyranny  under  Cromwell  with 
pious  breath,  will  soon  practise  it  under  Charles 
11.  with  iron  heel.* 

The  4ih  of  July  was  a  very  sultry  day,  and 
the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall  was  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  hut  upward  of  130  of  the 
"  elect*'  legislators  had  on  that  day  assembled 
in  that  place,  to  receive  into  their  own  hands  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation  ;  and,  **  seat- 
ed round  the  room  on  chairs,"  waited  for  the 
entrance  of  the  lord-general  and  his  officers. 
After  a  brief  delay,*Cromwell  appeared,  follow- 
ed by  the  chiefs  of  his  military  council.  Every 
one  present  at  once  rose  and  uncovered,  t  Upon 
this,  Cromwell  also  removed  his  hat,  and,  ad- 
vancing up  the  room  to  the  *'  middle  window," 
took  his  station  there  with  a  considerable  body 
of  his  officers  on  either  hand,  and,  "leaning 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  his  own  back  to 
the  window,"^  proceeded  to  address  that  re- 
markable meeting  in  a  speech  of  profoondest 
art.     It  occupied  upward  of  an  hour  in  deliv- 

*  Not  to  arqaaint  the  reader  with  a  satire  which  he  haa 
nodnubc  admired,  but  to  place  on  record  a  noble  delineation 
of  the  kind  of  qualities  which  were  now,  as  in  a  hot-led, 
nursed  in  England.  I  subjoin  the  character  of  Shafteaburjr 
from  Drydeu's  great  hand : 

"  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cursed. 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit. 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit. 
Restless,  onfiz'd  in  principles  and  place. 
In  power  un{<leased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
*    A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o*er>infurmed  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  wares  went  high. 
He  sought  the  storms :  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  hia  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  tbeir  iwiunds  drvide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honoar  bleaa'd^ 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won. 
To  that  nnfeather*d,  two-legged  thing,  a  soa  ; 
Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 
And  bom  a  shaoeless  lump  like  anarchy. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate. 
Resolved  to  min  or  to  rule  the  ttete. 
To  commits  this  the  triple  bond  he  broket 
The  jriUare  of  ihejmbhc  safety  shook^ 
And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke : 
Then  seized  wthfear,  yet  still  affecting  fame. 
Usurped  a  patriot" i  all- atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times. 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill. 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  known. 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  ! 
Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  statesmen  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne*er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerrfing  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean ; 
Unhribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  rrdraas  ; 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  orown. 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed, 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song  ! 
Bnt  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  wearv  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree." 
t  Lord  Leicester's  Journals,  p.  147.  t  Ibid. 
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ery,  and  ie  said*  to  hare  been  projionnced  in  so 
excellenl  a  manner  **  as  sofficientlj  manifested 
that — as  the  lord-general  himself  was  thor- 
oughly persuaded — ^the  Spirit  of  God  acted  in 
him  and  by  him.*'  The  convention  had  by  this 
time  resumed  their  seats,  but  Cromwell  and 
his  officers  still  stood. 

He  began  by  observing  that  no  doubt  the  sum- 
mons they  had  all  received  would  have  explain- 
ed to  them  the  cause  of  their  being  in  that  room  ; 
he  had,  however,  something  more  **  significant" 
than  that  summons  to  offer  them  now,  in  the 
shape  of  '*  an  instrument  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army."  *•  And,"  he  added,  "  we  have  some- 
what likewise  farther  to  say  to  you  for  our  own 
exonerationj  and  we  hope  it  may  be  somewhat 
farther  to  your  satisfaction ;  and,  therefore, 
seeing  you  sit  here  somewhat  uneasy,  by  rea- 
son of  the  scantness  of  the  room  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  I  shall  contract  myself  with  re- 
spect to  that."  This  was  merely  one  of  those 
pleasant  promises  which  orators  oAen  make 
and  seldom  keep.  His  very  next  sentence  con- 
fessed what  a  long  story  he  had  resolved  to  tell. 

**  I  have  not  thought  it  amiss  a  little  to  mind 
you  of  that  series  of  providences  wherein  the 
Lord  hitherto  hath  dispensed  wonderful  things 
to  these  nations,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles  to  this  very  day.  If  I  should  look  much 
backward,  we  might  remember  the  state  of 
affairs  as  they  were  before  the  short,  and  that 
which  was  the  last  Parliament.  In  what  a  pos- 
ture the  things  of  this  nation  stood,  doth  so 
well,  I  presume,  occur  to  all  your  memories 
and  knowledges,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  look 
80  far  backward,  nor  yet  to  the  beginning  of 
those  hostile  actions  that  passed  between  the 
king  that  was  and  the  then  Parliament ;  and, 
indeed,  should  I  begin  this  labour,  the  things 
that  would  fall  necessarily  before  you  would 
rather  be  fit  for  a  history  than  for  a  discourse 
at  this  present. 

*»  But  thus  far  we  may  look  back.  You  very 
well  know,  af\er  divers  turnings  of  affairs,  it 
pleased  God,  mtich  about  the  midst  of  this  war, 
to  winnow,  as  I  may  so  say,  the  forces  of  this 
nation,  and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  other  principles  than  those  that  did  engage 
at  first.  By  what  strange  providejaces  that  also 
was  brought  about,  would  ask  more  time  than 
is  allotted  me  to  remember  you  of.  Indeed, 
there  are  stories  that  do  recite  those  transac- 
tions, and  give  narratives  of  matter  of  fact. 
But  those  things  wherein  the  life  and  power  of 
them  lay ;  those  strange  windings  and  turnings 
of  Providence  ;  those  very  great  appearances 
of  God,  in  crossing  and  thwarting  the  designs 
of  men,  that  he  might  raise  up  a  poor  and  a  con- 
temptible company  of  men,  neither  versed  in 
military  affairs  nor  having  much  natural  pro- 
pensity to  them  even  through  the  owning  of  a 
principle  of  godliness,  of  religion,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  came  to  be  owned,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs put  upon  that  foot  of  account— how  God 
blessed  them,  and  all  undertakings,  by  the  ri- 
sing of  that  most  improbable,  despicable,  con- 
temptible means — for  that  we  must  forever  own 
— you  very  well  know. 

"  What  tlie  several  successes  have  been  is 


*  By  Carrington,  one  of  hii  biognnhera.    (Life  of  Crom* 


not  fit  to  mention  at  this  time  neither,  thoogh 
I  must  confess  I  thought  to  have  enlarged  my- 
self upon  this  subject,  forasmuch  as  the  con- 
sidering the  works  of  God  and  the  operation  of 
his  hands  i§  a  principal  pari  of  our  duty,  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  ike  strengthening  of  our 
hands f  and  of  our  faith  for  that  wkieh  is  behind. 
And  then,  having  given  us  those  marveltoos 
dispensations  among  other  ends — for  that  was 
a  most  principal  end — ^as  to  us,  Id  this  revohi- 
tion  of  affairs  and  issues  of  those  saccesses  God 
was  pleased  to  give  this  nation  and  the  author- 
ity that  then  stood,  were  very  great  thiDp 
brought  about — besides  those  dints  that  were 
upon  those  nations  and  places  where  they  were 
carried  on,  even  in  the  civil  affairs,  to  the  bring- 
ing offenders  to  justice,  even  the  greatest — to  the 
bringing  the  state  of  this  government  to  tkensme, 
at  leasty  of  a  eommouwealfh — to  the  searching  and 
siding  of  all  places  and  persons — the  king  re- 
move, and  brought  to  justice,  and  many  great 
ones  with  him  ;  the  House  of  Peers  laid  aside ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England,  itself  winnowed,  sifted 
and  brought  to  a  handful — ^you  may  very  well 
remember !" 

Having  thus  obscurely  reminded  them  of 
what  they  very  clearly  remembered,  the  lord- 
general  went  on  to  characterize  the  year  1648, 
more  especially,  as  the  *'  most  memorable  that 
ever  this  nation  saw,"  by  reason  of  **  so  maay 
insurrections,  invasions,  secret  designs,  upen 
and  public  attempts,  quashed  in  so  short  a  time 
by  the  very  signal  appearances  of  God  himself* 
He  then  briefly  referred  to  the  defection  of  ths 
Presbyterians,  and  their  treasonable  attempti 
to  treat  with  the  king,  "whereby  we  sh<iold 
have  put  into  his  hands  all  that  cause  and  in- 
terest we  had  opposed,  and  have  had  notbiig 
secured  to  us  hut  a  little  pieee  of  paper.**  H« 
next,  in  a  strain  of  enthusiasm,  recialled  "what 
God  wrought  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  tbe 
Lord  had  finished  all  farther  trouble  upon  the 
matter  by  the  marvellous  salvation  wrought  at 
Worcester. "  A  nd  then  followed  that  elaborate 
and  worthless  attempt  to  vindicate  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Long  Parliament  which  has  beet 
elsewhere  quoted/  and  by  which  the  speaker 
could  scarcely  himself  have  hoped  to  mystify  the 
apprehensions  of  his  hearers.f 

*  See  anti,  p.  516  to  p.  519. 

t  Twelve,  as  I  have  ■Ireadr  aMntioaed,  bad  beea  tbra* 
selvea  membeT*  of  the  Long  PartiaiueBk,  bat  aearijr  all  »t 
these  were  tools  of  Cromwell.  The  noUer  oorer^tioa  «f 
Vane,  and  others  of  the  chief  men  (if  that  Mill  yrrat  thoofh 
broken  bodv,  has  been  already  g-lanced  at  ia  thcae  pafr^ 
A  poaaage  from  Mra.  Hatch maon'a  delifhtfal  mnbmTsvtll 
more  disUnctlj  deacribe  the  KeD«ro«s  thoofhu  that  wf- 
ported  them  in  their  onmerited  exile  from  powct.  Spssk* 
ingr  of  her  hasband,  she  aaya,  he  was  traTeUii^  op  fr« 
his  ooontry  basioesa,  **  when  newa  met  him  vptn  thr  road, 
near  London,  that  Cromwell  had  broken  the  Parliastftf* 
Notwithstandiug,  he  went  on,  and  found  divers  of  ibe  ibmi* 
bers  there,  resoWed  to  sobmit  to  thia  providence  uf  &d, 
and  to  wait  till  he  shouhl  clear  their  intefntj,  and  t»^ 
prove  thoee  people  who  had  taxed  them  of  amteaoB.  bj  t^ 
tine  still,  when  they  had  friends  eooofffa  in  the  vmj,9>h 
and  coaotry  to  have  dispotod  the  nuttter,  mad  pmbaMjtM* 
quished  these  naorpers.  They  themgkt  tkmt  V  t*^  '^^ 
vex  th€  Umd  kf  wer  mmmt  tkeaueimet,  tkg  tefe  smhdmi4mf 
mie$.  Royalists  and  PrtJijfteriama^  wamU  kmot  mm  effir* 
nt/y  to  prevail  on  their  dutamne**,  tm  Ike  rmim  of  hUk ;  tf 
these  sMuId  gemern  wel,  mmd  rigkieemstf,  asti  mtoiirOttlifi 
they  should  enjoy  the  benejil  of  their  good  rmoemmeut,  ai 
would  not  envy  them  the  homomrmhte  toil;  ij  they  ded etkef 
wise,  they  shotM  be  ready  to  mssist  mmd  wtndiemtt  thnr  «p 
pressed  country  when  the  ungrmtefmi  peopte  mere  wmde  sKm- 
sible  of  their  true  ehamtpioms  omA  proUeimr:     Cut.  Uaich 
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Passing  from  this  subject  with  the  manner  of 
one  w'ho  had  discharged  an  irksome  and  pain- 
ful task,  his  tone  suddenly  changed.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  mure  directly  to  the  individu- 
als 8o  strangely  assembled  before  him,  and  de- 
clared his  persuasion  that  they  were  men  who 
knew  the  Lord.  He  congratulated  them  on 
their  sudden  call,  and  told  them  to  be  proud 
that  it  had  not  been  of  their  own  seeking. 
*•  Now  do  you  know,*'  he  continued,  **  that  what 
hath  been  done  in  the  dissolution  of  that  Par- 
liament was  as  necessary  to  be  done  as  the 
preserTatioQ  of  this  cause ;  and  that  necessity, 
that  led  us  to  do  that,  bath  brooght  us  to  this 
iasae  of  exercising  an  extraordinary  way  and 
course  to  draw  yourselves  together  upon  this 
account— that  you  are  men  who  know  the  Lord, 
and  have  made  observations  of  his  marvellous 
dispensations,  and  may  be  trusted  with  this 
cause.  It  remains — for  I  shall  not  acquaint 
you  farther  with  what  relates  to  your  taking 
upon  you  this  great  business,  that  being  con- 
tained in  this  paper  in  my  hand,  which  I  do 
otrer  presently  to  you  to  read — having  done 
that  which  we  thought  to  haVe  done  upon  this 
ground  of  necessity,  which  ^e  know  was  not 
feigned  necessity,  but  real  and  true,  to  the  end 
the  government  might  not  be  at  a  loss,  to  the 
end  we  might  manifest  to  the  world  the  single- 
ness of  our  hearts,  and  integrity,  who  did  those 
tkingM^  not  to  grasp  after  the  power  ourselves^  to 
keep  it  in  a  military  hand,  no,  not  for  a  day,  but, 
as  far  as  God  enables  us  with  strength  and  ability, 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  that  might  be  called  from 
aeveral  parts  of  the  nation — this  necessity  I  say, 
and  we  hope  may  say  for  ourselves,  this  integ- 
rity, of  labouring  to  divest  the  sword  of  the 
power  and  authority,  in  the  civil  administration 
of  it,  hath  been  that  that  hath  moved  us  to  con- 
dole of  this  course ;  and  having  done  that,  we 
think  we  cannot,  with  the  discharge  of  our  con- 
sciences, but  offer  somewhat  unto  you,  as  I 
said  before,  for  our  own  exoneration,  it  having 
been  the  practice  of  others  who  have  voluntari- 
ly and  out  of  sense  of  duty  divested  themselves, 
and  devolved  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
others — it  having  been  the  practice,  where  such 
things  have  been  done,  and  very  consonant  to 
reason,  together  with  the  authority,  to  lay  a 
charge  in  such  a  way  as  we  hope  we  do,  and  to 
press  to  the  duty,  which  we  have  a  word  or 
two  to  offer  to  you.  Truly  God  hath  called  you 
to  this  work  by,  I  think,  as  wonderful  provi- 
dences as  ever  passed  upon  the  sons  of  men  in 
so  short  a  time.    And  truly  I  think,  taking  the 


taMB,  in  kit  (nrn  pArticalar.  was  very  glad  of  this  release 
fnm  that  emploTmeDt,  which  he  managed  with  fidelity  and 
vfrif ktocM,  bat  not  only  withoat  delight,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  uvwble  and  expense,  in  the  contest  for  truth  and 
iifht«oiwaesa  upon  all  oocasions."  Nor  can  1  refrain  from 
ghriaff  aaother  extract  from  the  same  charming  book,  which 
wiH  slMfw  what  the  nature  of  Colonel  Hutchinson's  country 
occwpatio—  were.  "  Be  carefully  attended,"  his  wife  sajrs, 
IB  a  paasafe  which  describes  as  well  the  country  residences 
flf  Vaoe  and  Scot,  '*  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
eentry,  aad  to  the  putting  in  execution  of  those  whole- 
asao  laws  mod  statutes  of  the  laud  providcKl  for  the  orderly 
ngulatioB  of  the  people.  And  it  was  wonderful  how,  in  a 
short  space,  he  reformed  several  abuses  and  customarr 
Mfloeta  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived,  whieh 
bei^  m  rich,  fruitful  vale,  drew  abundance  of  va«irrant  peo- 
ple to  eooM  and  exercise  the  idle  trade  of  waadering  and 
begftag :  bat  he  took  such  courses  that  there  was  rery  sud- 
draly  not  a  beggar  left  in  the  country,  and  all  the  poor  in 
osorjr  tova  ■»  maintained  and  provided  for  as  they  aorer 
Vim  K>  libaraDy  maiataiBad  aad  raEoTed  before  nor  aince.** 


arguments  of  necessity  (for  the  government 
must  not  fall) — take  the  appearances  of  the  will 
of  God  in  this  thing-^I  am  suire  you  would  have 
been  loth  it  should  have  been  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  wicked  men  and  enemies.  I  am  sure 
God  would  not  have  it  so.  It  comes,  there- 
fore, to  you  by  way  of  necessity ;  it  comes  to 
you  by  the  way  of  the  wise  providence  of  God, 
though  through  weak  hands ;  and  therefore  I 
think,  it  coming  through  our  hands,  though  such 
as  we  are,  it  may  not  be  taken  ill  if  we  offer  to 
you  something  as  to  the  discharge  of  that  trust 
which  is  incumbent  upon  yuu.  And  although 
I  seem  to  speak  that  which  may  have  the  face 
of  a  charge,  it  is  a  very  humble  one ;  and  ha 
that  speaks  it  means  to  be  a  servant  to  you  who 
are  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority— to  discharge  that  which  he  conceives 
is  bis  duty,  in  his  own  and  his  fellows'  names, 
to  you,  who  wilt,  I  hope,  take  it  in  good  part. 
And  truly  I  shall  not  hold  you  long  in  that,  be- 
cause I  hope  it  is  written  in  your  hearts  to  ap- 
prove yourselves  to  God  ;  only  this  scripture  I 
shall  remember  to  you,  which  hath  been  much 
upon  my  spirit :  Hosea,  xi.,  ver.  12  :  *  Yet  Ju- 
dah  ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  among  the 
saints.*  It  is  said  before,  '  Ephraim  did  com- 
pass God  about  with  lies,  and  Israel  with  de- 
ceit.* How  God  hath  been  compassed  about 
with  fastings,  and  thanksgivings,  and  other  ex- 
ercises and  transactions,  I  thidc  we  have  all  to 
lament.  Why,  truly,  you  are  called  by  God  to 
rule  with  him  and  for  him,  and  you  are  called 
to  be  faithful  with  the  saints,  who  have  been 
somewhat  instrumental  to  your  call !  *  He  that 
ruleth  over  men,*  the  Scripture  saith, '  he  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.*  ** 

One  very  cool  inference  may  be  detected  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiastic  heat.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  so  emphatically  divesting  the 
sword  of  all  power  and  authority,  he  meant  it 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  unexpected  dissolution  of  the  present  **  su- 
preme authority,**  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  "  council  of  officers**  again  to  consider  it- 
self competent  to  provide  for  the  weal  and  hap- 
piness of  the  nation.  Some  new  government 
must  then  be  formed,  of  a  nature  till  then  un- 
tried. He  had  himself  appeared  in  the  council- 
chamber  that  day  to  separate  the  sword  forever 
from  the  retention  of  power  over  the  state,  and 
to  profess  that  his  fellow-officers  as  well  as 
himself  were  thenceforward  only  servants  to  an 
authority  more  supreme. 

Proceeding  to  that  "  humble  charge,**  which 
now  included  all  the  duty  that  he  and  those 
officers,  servants  of  the  state,  had  to  offer  to  its 
governors,  he  enforced  the  great  advice,  which 
still  and  always,  in  his  worst  temper,  as  in  his 
most  worthy,  declared  the  greatness  of  his 
mind.  He  would  pray,  he  said,  that  they  might 
*'  exercise  the  judgment  of  mercy  and  truth,*' 
and  still  be  "  faithful  to  the  saints,"  however 
those  saints  might  differ  respecting  forms  of 
worship.  '*It  is  better,*'  he  continued,  **to 
pray  for  you,  than  to  counsel  you  in  that,  that 
you  may  exercise  the  judgment  of  mercy  and 
truth !  I  say  it  is  better  for  you  to  do  it  than 
to  advise  you ;  better  to  ask  wisdom  from  heav- 
en for  you,  which  I  am  confident  many  thou- 
sands of  saints  do  this  day,  and  have  done,  and 
will  do,  through  the  permission  of  God,  and  his 
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assrstance  to  advise  you !  Only,  truly,  I  thought 
of  a  scripture  likewise,  that  seems  to  be  but  a 
scripture  of  common  application  to  every  man 
as  a  Christian,  wherein  he  is  counselled  to  ask 
wisdom ;  and  he  is  told  what  is  that  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  :  *it  is  pure,  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  without  hypocrisy.'  And  my 
thoughts  ran  thus  upon  this,  that  the  executing 
of  the  judgment  of  truth,  for  that  is  the  judg- 
ment that  you  must  have  wisdom  from  above 
for,  and  that  is  pure,  and  that  will  teach  you  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  truth ;  then,  if  God 
give  you  hearts  to  be  easy  to  be  entreated,  to 
be  peaceable  spirits,  to  be  full  of  good  fruits, 
bearing  good  fruits  to  the  nation,  lo  men  as 
men,  to  the  people  of  God,  to  all  in  their  sev- 
eral stations-^this  wisdom  will  leach  you  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  mercy  and  truth  ;  and 
I  have  little  more  to  say  to  this  ;  I  shall  rather 
bend  my  prayers  for  you  in  that  behalf  (as  I  said 
before),  and  I  know  many  others  do  also.  Tru- 
ly, the  judgment  of  truth  will  teach  you  to  be 
as  just  towards  an  unbeliever  as  towards  a  be- 
liever; and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  so.  I  confess^ 
I  have  often  said  it  foolishly^  if  I  would  miscarry ^ 
I  woiUd  rather  do  it  to  a  believer  than  to  an  unbe- 
liever ;  perhaps  it  is  a  paradox ;  but  let  us  take 
heed  of  doing  it  to  either^  exercising  injustice  to 
either.  If  God  fill  our  heart  with  such  a  spirit 
as  Moses  and  Paul  had,  which  was  not  only  a 
spirit  for  the  believers  among  the  people  of 
God,  but  for  the  whole  people  (he  would  have 
died  for  them ;  and  so  Paul  to  his  countrymen 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  have  died  for 
Ihcm),  truly,  this  will  help  us  to  execute  the 
judgment  of  truth,  and  mercy  also.' 

In  the  same  truly  beneficent  spirit,  however 
confusedly  expressed,  of  religious  toleration — 
that  first  and  most  sacred  principle  of  civil  gov- 
ernment— Cromwell  added  this  earnest  and 
touching  exhortation  :  *•  I  hope,  whatever  oth- 
ers may  think,  it  ought  to  be  to  us  all  matter 
of  rejoicing,  that  as  one  person,  our  Saviour, 
was  touched  with  our  infirmities,  that  he  might 
be  pitiful,  I  do  think  this  assembly,  thus  called, 
is  very  much  touched  with  the  common  infirm- 
ity of  the  saints ;  and  I  hope  that  will  teach 
you  to  pity  others,  that  so  saints  of  one  sort 
may  not  be  our  interest^  but  that  we  may  have 
respect  unto  all,  though  of  different  judgments; 
and  if  I  did  seem  to  speak  anything  that  might 
seem  to  reflect  upon  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
judgment,  I  think,  if  you  have  not  an  interest 
of  love  for  them,  you  will  hardly  answer  this 
faithfulness  to  his  saints.  I  confess,  in  my  pil- 
grimngf,  and  some  exercises  I  have  had  abroad,  ■ 
I  did  read  that  scripture  often,  in  Isaiah,  xli., , 
19.  when  God  gave  me  and  some  of  my  fellows 
what  he  wduld  do  there  and  elsewhere,  which 
he  performed  for  us ;  and  wlmt  would  he  do  ! 
To  what  end!  'That  he  might  plant  in  the 
wlKlernrss  the  cedar,  and  the  shitiah-trce,  and  ' 
the  mynlf-tree,  and  the  palm-tree  t«)gether.' 
To  what  end!  'That  they  might  kn(»w,  and 
considor,  and  understand  together  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this  ;'  and  that  the 
Lord  haih  created  it ;  that  he  wrought  all  salva- 
tion and  deliverance,  which  he  hath  wrought, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  flock  ;  therefore  I 
beseech  you  (hut  I  think  I  need  not),  have  a 
care  of  the  whole  flock ;  love  all  the  sheep,  love 


the  lambs  all ;  and  tender  all,  and  cherish  all, 
and  countenance  all,  in  all  things  that  are  good  ; 
and  if  the  poorest  Christian,  the  most  mistaken 
Christian,  should  desire  to  live  peaceably  and  qui- 
etly under  you,  soberly  and  humbly  desire  to  lead 
a  life  in  god/mess  and  honesty,  let  him  be  protect- 
ed I  ..  I  think  I  need  as  little  adrise  you  con- 
cerning the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  en- 
couraging such  ministers  and  such  a  ministry 
as  are  faithful  in  the  land,  upon  whom  the  tnie 
character  i^ ;  men  that  have  truly  received  the 
spirit  for  such  a  use  ;  which  Christians  will  be 
well  able  to  discern,  and  do ;  men  that  have 
received  gifts  from  him  that  ascended  on  high, 
and  led  captivity  captive,  for  the  work  before 
mentioned.  And  truly  the  apostle,  Romans,  xii , 
when  he  hath  summoned  up  all  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  hath  dis- 
coursed of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel,  and 
of  the  several  things  that  are  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  in  the  eleven  first  chapters  ;  afler  be 
hath  besought  them  to  oflfer  up  their  souls  and 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  he  beseecheth 
them  not  to  esteem  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  ought ;  but  that  they  would  be  ham- 
ble,  and  sober-minded,  and  not  stretch  theni- 
selves  beyond  their  line,  tHit  they  would  have  a 
care  to  those  that  had  received  gifts  to  the  uses 
there  mentioned.  I  speak  not — it  is  far  from 
my  heart — for  a  ministry,  deriving  itself  through 
the  papacy,  and  pretending  to  that  which  is  so 
much  insisted  upon  to  be  succession.  The  true 
succession  is  through  the  spirit,  given  in  that 
measure  that  the  spirit  is  given ;  and  that  is  a 
right  succession.  But  I  need  not  discourse  of  ' 
these  things  to  you ;  I  am  persuaded  you  are 
taught  of  God  in  a  greater  measure  than  my- 
self in  those  things ;  indeed,  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  say,  and  that  it  (though  in  that, 
perhaps,  I  shall  show  my  weakness),  it  is  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  you  to  go  on  in  this 
work." 

But  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  all 
were  the  closing  passages  of  this  extraordinary 
address,  where,  kindling  into  an  apparent  pas- 
sion of  enthusiastic  fervour,  Cromwell  spoke 
as  if  Futurity  had  suddenly  revealed  her  secrets     . 
to  his  soul.    The  only  war  in  England  bereaf-  — 
ter,  he  exclaimed,  should  be  that  of  the  Larah^ 
against  his  enemies !    To  the  very  thresholc^^ 
of  the  door,  to  the  edge  of  the  promises  ani^^ 
prophecies,  they  had  come  at  last !    Out  of  th^^ 
depths  of  the  sea  God  was  about  to  bring  hotnm^ 
his  people— even  the  very  Jews  themselves  h*    a 
would  bring  home  to  their  station  out  of  tlv^^ 
isles  of  the  sea !     And  all  this  was  to  be  th^ia 
work  of  the  men  he  saw  before  him,  who  h^^a 
probably  never  seen  each  other's  faces  till  tli^^  ^i 
day,  but  who  had  answered  a  divine  and  mirE^ei 
ulous  call — who  had  owned  Jesus  Christ,  ^^ntf 
whom  Jesus  Christ  had  owned  !     No  man  'B/r. 
ing  would  have  thought,  three  little  months  Cte. 
fore,  to  have  seen  such  a  company  taking  apOQ 
them  the  supreme  authority !     But  they   had 
been  called  with  a  high  call,  and  wouh)  do  aU 
that  the  good  English  people  wished  to  briog 
them  to  their  liberties !    I  subjoin  in  detail  these 
singular  passages.    They  express,  to  its  ntter^ 
most  depths,  the  character  of  CromirpH,  in  its 
most  startling  phases  of  profound  artifice  and 
profounder  self-delusion.  No  one,  with  a  koowU 
edge  of  the  result  that  followed  on  so  fast,  can 
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fhil  to  discoyer  In  them  the  violent  self-seeker, 
alternately  quieting  his  nerves  and  encouraging 
his  passions  with  a  selfish  religious  creed,  but 
yielding,  in  the  same  instant,  to  just  so  much 
of  sincere  delusion  as  the  faith  in  his  own  im- 
mense power  was  likely  to  generate  in  such  a 
man,  and  to  just  so  much  of  real  enthusiasm  as 
can  never  be  wholly  separated,  even  in  its 
falsest  phrensies,  from  a  mind  of  that  peculiar 
order.  Still  be  it  kept  in  view,  that  through  all, 
whether  true  or  false,  there  yet  sprang  up  his 
own  advantage  and  advancement.  There  was 
DO  danger  to  him  in  revealing  a  false  futurity, 
since  by  his  own  side  he  held  fast  the  key  of 
the  true  one  ;  but  how  dangerous  to  those  elect 
legislators,  that  they  should  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  blessings,  over  the  generation  of  which 
they  were  soon  to  have  no  control,  and  that  the 
people,  to  whom  they  were  to  give  a  new  life 
of  power  and  love,  should  speedily  be  fated  to 
discover  them  incapable  of  common  self-exist- 
ence !  In  that  mean  position  they  were  placed 
by  these  rhapsodies  from  Cromwell,  to  which 
tbey  listened  this  day,  no.  doubt,  in  unsuspect- 
ing gratitude. 

•*  /  conft$»  I  never  looked^  to  see  such  a  dtiy  as 
Ais^  it  may  be  nor  you,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall 
he  owned,  as  he  is  this  day  and  in  this  world.  Je- 
sus Christ  is  owned  this  day  by  you  all,  and 
700  own  him  by  your  willingness  in  appearing 
here ;  and  you  manifest  this  (as  far  as  poor 
creatares  can)  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Christ 
by  your  willingness.  I  know  you  remember 
that  scripture  in  Psalm  ex.,  3.  The  people 
shall  he  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.  God 
doth  manifest  it  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ ! 

'*  Having  through  so  much  blood,  and  so 
xnany  trials  as  have  been  upon  these  nations, 
Xnade  this  to  be  oiiapf  the  greatest  issues  there- 
of, to  have  a  people  called  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority upon  such  an  avowed  account,  God  hath 
«>wned  bis  Son  by  this  ;  and  you,  by  your  will- 
Sngness,  do  own  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore, 
Mot  my  part.  /  confess  I  did  never  look  to  see  such 
^  tigki.     Perhaps  you  are  not  known  by  face  one 
Mo  oMotker ;  but  we  must  tell  you  this,  that  in- 
^leed  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  in  the 
^choice  of  one  person  in  whom  we  had  not  this 
^gotiA  hope  that  there  was  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
^uid  lore  onto  all  his  saints  and  people.     And 
"Ihu  God  hath  owned  you  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  the  worid  ;  and  thus,  by  your  commg  hither, 
you  have  owned  him,  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  xliii., 
21.    It  is  a  high  expression,  and  look  to  your 
OVD  hearts  whether  now  or  hereafter  God  shall 
*  ipply  it  to  you.    '  This  people,*  saith  he,  *  I  have 
Ibntted  for  myself,  that  they  might  show  forth 
nj  praise.*     It  is  a  memorable  place,  and,  I 
hope,  not  unfitly  applied  ;  God  apply  it  to  each 
of  your  hearts.     I  bhall  not  descant  up<m  the 
*Onis ;   tbey  are   plain.     You  are  as  like  the 
formtHg  of  God  as  eeer  people  were.     If  any  man 
ibofiM  ac>k  you  one  by  one,  and  should  tender  a 
^k  to  you,  you  would  dare  to  swear  that  nei- 
^r  directly  nor  indirectly  did  you  seek  to 
fBiN&e  hitber.     You  have  been  passive  in  com- 
^  hitber,  in  being  called  hitber,  and  that  is  an 
Active    word — 'This   people   I  have   formed.' 
insider  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are 
^Hed    together  ;    through    what    difficulties, 
through  what  strivings,  throagh  what  blood, 


you  are  come  hither.  Neither  you  nor  /,  nor  no 
man  living,  three  months  ago^  had  a  thoufrht  to 
have  seen  such  a  company,  taking  upon  them,  or^ 
rather,  being  called  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
therefore  know  now  your  call ! 

**  Indeed  I  think,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
never  was  a  supreme  authority,  consisting  of 
so  numerous  a  body  as  you  are,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  above  one  hundred  and  forty,  ever  in 
such  a  way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by 
him,  and  therefore  I  say  also,  never  a  people 
formed  for  such  a  purpose  {so  called),  if  it  were 
time  to  compare  your  standing  with  those  that  have 
been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Who 
can  tell  how  soon  God  may  kit  the  people /or 
such  a  thing,  and  who  would  desire  anything  more 
in  the  world  hut  that  it  might  be  sol  I  wonld  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets — /  would  they 
were  Jit  to  be  called,  and  fit  to  call  ;  arul  it  is  the 
longing  of  our  hearts  to  see  them  once  own  the  in- 
terest of  Jesus  Christ.  And  give  me  leave  to 
say,  if  I  know  anything  in  the  world,  what,  is 
there  more  like  to  win  the  people  to  the  in- 
terest and  love  of  God — nay,  what  a  duty  will 
lie  upon  you,  to  have  yohr  conversation  such 
as  that  they  may  love  you,  that  they  may  see 
you  lay  out  your  time  and  spirits  for  them  1  Is 
not  this  the  most  likely  way  to  bring  them  to  their 
liberties  1  And  do  you  not,  by  this,  put  it  upon 
God  to  find  the  time  and  the  season  for  it,  by 
pouring  forth  his  spirit ;  at  least  bv  convincing 
them  that,  as  men  fearing  God  have  fought 
them  out  of  their  thraldom  and  bondage  under 
the  royal  power,  so  men  fearing  God  rule  them 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  take  care  to  administer 
good  unto  them  ?  But  this  is  some  digression. 
/  say,  own  your  call,  for  indeed  it  is  marvellous, 
and  it  is  of  God,  and  it  hath  been  unprojected.  un- 
thought  of  by  you  arul  us ;  and  that  hath  been 
the  way  God  hath  dealt  with  us  all  along,  10 
keep  things  from  our  eyes,  that  what  we  have 
acted  we  have  seen  nothing  before  us,  which 
also  is  a  witness,  in  some  measure,  to  our  in- 
tegrity. /  say,  you  are  called  with  a  high  call ! 
And  why  should  you  be  afraid  to  say  or  ihmk 
that  this  way  may  be  the  door  to  usher  tn  things 
that  God  hath  promised  and  prophesied  of,  and  to 
set  the  hfurts  of  his  people  to  watt  for  and  eipict  7 
We  know  who  ihey  are  that  shall  war  wnh  the 
Lamb  against  his  enemies.  They  shall  be  a 
people,  called,  chosen,  and  faithful ;  and  in  the 
military  way  (we  must  speak  it  without  flat- 
tery), 1  believe  you  know  it,  he  hath  acUd  with 
them  and  for  them,  and  now  in  the  civil  power 
and  authority ;  and  these  are  not  ill  prognosti- 
cations for  that  good  we  wait  for.  Indeed,  I  do 
think  something  is  at  the  door  ;  we  are  at  the 
threshold  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  ns  to  lid 
up  our  heads,  and  to  encourage  ourselves  in 
the  Lord ;  and  we  have  some  of  us  though:  it 
our  duty  to  endeavour  this  way,  nut  vainly 
looking  on  that  prophecy  in  Daniel,  'And  the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  delivered  to  another  peo- 
ple.' Truly  God  hath  wrought  it  into  }our 
hands  by  his  owning,  and  blessing,  and  caDing 
out  a  military  power ;  dtd  hath  persuaded  their 
hearts  to  be  instrumental  in  calling  you,  and 
this  hath  been  set  upon  our  hearts,  and  upoQ 
all  the  faithful  in  the  land  ;  it  may  be  that  11  is 
not  our  duty  to  deliver  it  over  to  any  o:her  peo- 
ple, and  that  scripture  may  be  folfilliiig  now  to 
us.    But  I  may  be  beyond  my  line. 
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Tesignation  had  been  accompanied  with  all  the 
ibrms  that  could  declare  it  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble. A  fixed  term  was  named  for  the  existence 
of  the  present  authority,  and  in  the  nomination 
of  their  successors  he  had  reserved  no  person- 
al control.  Nay,  more :  a  majority  of  those 
iato  whose  hands  be  had  just  placed  the  Instru- 
ment of  GovemnEient  were  men,  as  the  result 
soon  after  proved,  of  whom  his  personal  knowl- 
edge was  little,  and  his  means  of  personal  in- 
fluence or  control  still  less.  Finally,  be  bad 
not  reserved  to  himself  a  seat  in  their  councils, 
nor  cared  to  stipulate  that  even  his  officers 
should  sit  there.  He  had  submitted  in  all  things, 
and  exacted  in  nothing.  As  lord-general  of  the 
army,  he  remained,  indeed,  servant  to  the  slate. 
In  a  political  sense,  he  was  nothing  more  than 
the  brewer*s  son  of  Huntingdon. 

Yet,  if  the  majority  present  had  only  thought 
more  of  earth  and  less  of  heaven,  it  might  have 
been  manifest  to  all  that  Cromwell  stood  in  that 
room  on  the  threshold  of  his  most  ambitious 
designs,  that  his  golden  dream  was  wellnigh 
out,  and  that  the  glittering  bawble  he  had  so 
long  set  his  heart  upon  was  at  last  settling  it- 
self opoB  his  head.  There  had  been  something 
in  his  manner,  while  he  otTercd  all  these  hum- 
ble sacrifices,  which  half  betrayed  the  secret  of 
his  soul.  As  his  fancy  kindled  into  the  later 
and  more  passionate  raptures  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, a  characteristic  incident  was  noted,  which 
Lord  Leicester  has  recorded  in  his  journal. 
••  He  ra-ew  very  hot,"  his  lordship  writes, "  and 
pat  off  his  cloak,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  col- 
onels, who  took  it,  and  held  it  like  a  servant. 
This  was  done  as  the  king  would  sometimes  do 
io  great  assemblies,  but  no  man  else." 

The  colonels,  indeed,  knew  it  all — every  man 
who  had  been  nominated  by  Cromwell  himself 
to  that  convention  knew  it — and  each  had  hi9 
part  to  play.    A  still  larger  body  of  honest  men 
feroained,  and  honest  and  enthusiastic  as  they 
^vere,  they  too  had  their  parts  to  play.    The  in- 
atroments  of  Cromweirs  ambition  were  as  oft- 
en sincere  as  false.    His  favourite  policy  was 
to  win  open  trust,  and  pay  it  bask  with  secret 
treachery.     But  such  trust  is  most  frequent  in 
^lie  true,  and  it  was  accordingly  yet  more  by 
^^^leans  of  the  honest  than  of  the  base  that  he 
Strode  into  his  throne.     Here  was  a  majority 
^^f  honest  and  not  unwise  fanatics.     He  could 
"^"ely  upon  their  mode  of  action.    He  knew  that 
^hey  wonld  conduct  their  proceedings  as  if  the 
-divinity  himself  had,  indeed,  called  them  to 
'^heir  office.    He  had  nothing  of  stratagem  to 
^ear  from  them.  He  knew  that  with  himself  they 
^ould  keep  the  faith  of  honest  men,  if  not  of 
>)litic  ones.    He  had  in  any  case  provided,  be- 
sides, a  secret  current  of  counteraction  against 
them  in  a  formidable  minority  of  their  own  body 
— a  safety-valve  in  the  moment  of  danger,  which 
with  his  own  hand  he  could  shut  or  open.  Their 
first  legislative  efforts,  he   was  well  aware, 
would  raise  formidable  discontents  in  the  peo- 
ple against  them ;  the  divine  call  he  had  impo- 
sed upon  them  was  a  death-warrant  to  class- 
interests,  which  would  at  once  range  them- 
selves in  fierce  opposition ;  the  lawyers,  from 
the  commonest  scrivener  up  to  the  Lord-com- 
missioner Wbitelocke,  would  be  called  to  arms 
for  their  fees  ;  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  and 
tbeir  patrons  would  be  summoned  forth  in  de- 
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fence  of  advowsons  and  of  tithes ;  the  officers 
would  have  good  reason  to  tremble  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  recent  endowments  ;  and  what  # 
protection  would  all  these  think  of  in  their  hour 
of  alarm,  if  not  of  that  which  he  could  afford 
them!  He  knew  himself  their  sole  refuge. 
Thus  would  vanish  the  last  solid  resistance  to 
bis  daring  project — and  be  had  found  far  more 
conscientious  resistance  to  it,  even  among  his 
own  relatives  and  creatures,  than  he  had  been 
at  all  prepared  for — and  he  might  ascend  the 
chair  of  the  Protectorate  as  indeed  the  saviour 
of  the  state,  the  protector  of  her  interests,  the 
sole  apparent  refuge  of  her  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  the  composer  of  her  quarrels  and 
confusion,  the  harbinger  of  order  and  of  peace. 
And  this  was  the  grave  cheat  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1653. 

When  Cromwell  and  his  officers  had  lefl  the 
room,  it  was  merely  voted  that  the  Convention 
should  meet  on  the. following  morning  at  eight 
o*clock,  in  the  old  Parliament  House  at  West- 
minster. There  and  then  they  met  according- 
ly, and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to 
prayers.*  »*  And  the  service,"  one  of  the  body 
relates  to  us,  "  was  performed  by  the  members 
among  themselves,  eight  or  ten  speaking  in 
prayer  to  God,  and  some  briefly  from  the  word ; 
much  of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit, 
appearing  that  day,  to  the  great  gladding  of  the* 
hearts  of  many ;  some  affirming  they  never  en- 
joyed so  much  of  the  spirit  and  presence  of 
Christ  in  any  of  the  meetings  and  exercises  of 
religion  in  all  their  lives  as  they  did  that  day."t 

After  this  auspicious  commencement  of  their 
legislative  duties,  tj[iey  elected  a  speaker  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Francis  Rouse,  a  Devonshire  man, 
of  very  good  fortune,  and  provost  of  Eton  Col- 
lege.   They  then  separated  for  that  day. 

The*  record  of  the  second  day's  proceedings 
has  a  more  business-like  aspect.  After  prayer, . 
much  more  brief,  which,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Exact  Relation,"  *'  was  daily  per- 
formed by  one  member  or  other,  as  they  were 
found  free  to  perform  it,  they  proceeded  to  call 
over  the  House ;  read  and  laid  up  the  instru- 
ment of  their  empowering ;  chose  a  clcrk,|  and 
after  a  sergeant^at-arms  ;.  and  chose  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  what  offices  and  attendants  were 
necessary  to  be  taken,  in,  and  to  consider  of  the 
fees  and  salaries  of  such  as  should  be  employ- 
ed ;  which,  accordingly,  was  done  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  House."  Their  next  action  tended  to 
show  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  formed 
by  Cromwell.  They  sent  a  deputation,  headed, 
by  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  to  invite  the 
lord-general  himself,^  the  three  major-generals,. 
Harrison,  Desborough,  and  Lambert,  with  Col- 
onel Thomlinson,  to  assistin  their  deliberations, 
as  members  of  the  House.  This  invitation  was 
of  course  graciously  accepted. 

On  the  following  day  they  voted  that  all  ad- 


*  This  fort eot  religioas  •sereiM  lm«ted  from  •ifht  o'clock, 
ia-the  morning  till  wren  o'clock  in  the  arening .  Tha  Dutch, 
dclagmiaa  than  in  London,  howavar.  carnal  Mlf-aaakan  a* 
thay  wara,  timnsmittad  to  thair  Rapublic  no  other  nota  of 
iba  prayan  prefairad  than  that  ona  mambar  prayed  for  a> 
paaoa  with  the  high  and  mighty  stataa,  thair  constitaanta. 

t  Exact  Relation. 

t  Scoball  was  coatinnad  ic  this  olBea,  aad  Birkhaa^ 
elected  sergeant-at-anns. 

k  They  renewed  to  the  lord-general  also  the  offer  of  th» 
pajaca  of  Hampton  Coart,  m  axchaaaa  for  hia  hovaa  •• 
fiawhall. 
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h  Bhall  stand ;  and  let  every  one  take  heed  of 
fighting  against  God.  This  is  all  we  say.  If 
it  be  from  God,  let  him  prosper  and  bless  it ; 
bui  ij  nee,  let  it  fall,  fhoufrh  ve  full  before  it:' 

In  the  same  spirit  of  exalted  humility  and 
faith  they  thus  concluded.  '*  However  it  shall 
please  the  Lord,"  they  said,  •*  to  do  by  us  or  to 
deal  with  us,  yet  we  humbly  desire  that  our- 
selves and  ail  the  people  of  God  may  be  still 
faithful  and  fervent  with  him,  wrestling  in  pray-  | 
era  and  supplications  till  he  shall  fully  raise  up 
his  own  tabernacle,  and  build  his  temple  with 
his  own  spirit,  which  he  hath  promised  to  pour 
upoa  all  flesh !  and  raise  up  governors  afler 
bis  own  heart,  and  teachers  after  his  own  will, 
to  make  exactors  peace,  and  officers  righteous- 
oess !  that  he  may  overcome  the  evil  of  the 
wtirld  with  his  goodness,  and  fill  the  whole  earth 
with  his  glory !  that  his  will  may  be  done  on 
earth  as  now  in  heaven  !  that  righteousness 
may  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  may  dwell 
here,  and  righteousness  and  peace  may  kiss  each 
olher !  that  all  his  people  mny  have  one  lip,  one 
heart,  one  consent,  and  one  shoulder  to  bow 
down  and  worship  him  !  that  the  envy  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim  may  be  taken  away,  and  that  they 
may  be  one  of  the  same  fold  with  one  shepherd ! 
thtt  all  tpors  may  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  thmi  all  nattans  may  turn  their  Mworda  and 
tpearg  into  floaghshares  and  pruning-hooks  !  that 
the  JB9lfmMyfud  with  the  lamb,  and  that  the  earth 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God  aa  waters  cover  the 
sea  !  that  upon  every  house  or  assembly  may  be  a 
cloud  by  day^  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  as  is 
promised^  and  vhis  of  old  upon  the  tabernacle  !  that 
every  ome  may  be  holy,  and  the  pots,  nay,  the  bells 
upon  the  horses,  may  be  holiness  to  the  herd  !  and 
that  in  peace  and  joy  we  may  all  wait,  expect, 
and  kmg  for  his  glorious  coming,  who  is  King 
of  kinga  and  Lord  of  lords,  our  hope  and  righ- 
teousness ;  who  is  still  to  ride  on  prosperous- 
ly, conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  he  hath  sub- 
dued all  his  enemies,  and  at  length  come  to  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father,  that  God  j 
may  reign,  and  be  aH  in  all.*' 

The  day  after  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary 
address  was  famous  for  the  first  movement  in 
the  House  against  tithes — that  grand  and  pri- 
mary source  of  contention,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  universal  peace  they  promised.  For 
several  successive  days  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  was  continued,  but  without  any  fixed 
result,*  and  the  matter  was  at  last  referred  to 
a  special  committee.  The  law  and  its  griev- 
aorea  wore  doomed  next,  and,  in  entire  reali- 
zatioo  of  all  tUat  was  anticipated  by  Cromwell, 
the  vork  of  'provoking  class- hostilities  went  in- 
deed travely  on. 

Oq  ODd  da/  alone,  the  20th  of  July,  eleven 
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important  questions  were  referred  to  as  many 
committees.  Two  of  these  committees,  for  the 
affairs  of  IrHand  and  Scotland,  had  been  named 
on  the  ninth,  but  they  were  now  organized 
afresh,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  and  the 
names  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert  inserted  in 
the  first,  which  had  before  stood  only  in  the 
second.  The  mother  committees  were  for  the 
law,  the  army,  the  revenue,  petitions,  trade 
and  corporations,  the  poor  and  commissions  of  the 
peace,  public  debts  and  frauds,  prisons,  and  the 
advancement  of  learning.  The  names  of  Crom- 
well and  Lambert  were  in  none  of  these.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  the  first  person 
named  on  the  committee  of  the  law.  He  was 
also  on  the  committee  fur  the  advancement  of 
learning  Barbone,  represented  by  all  the  his- 
tories to  have  been  so  active  and  forward  in 
everything,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  "all  in  all" 
of  the  assembly,  was  only  of  the  committee  for 
petitions.  A  committee  on  the  great  subject  of 
tithes  had  been  named  on  the  day  preceding. 
The  committees  varied  in  the  number  of  their 
members  from  twelve  to  nineteen.* 

Leaving  them  for  a  while  to  their  memora- 
ble duties,  it  is  right  that  we  should  now  record 
the  incidents  which  marked  the  interval  be- 
tween the  issue  of  the  writs  and  their  meeting 
in  obedience  to  them,  while  the  military  coun- 
cil still  held  supreme  power.  These  councils, 
as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  state,  di-. 
vided  among  themselves  and  their  great  chief 
all  the  necessary  acts  of  government.  They 
appointed  a  conunittee  of  five  to  finish  the  treaty 
begun  by  the  statesmen  with  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  Don  Pantaleon  Sa.  To  the  same 
committee  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
treaty  with  the  resident  from  France,  .M.  de 
Bordeaux.  The  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany was  met  by  another  committee,  similarly 
appointed.  But  the  main  occurrences  of  the 
time  were  their  reception  of,  and  their  negoti- 
ation with,  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, who  came,  after  a  new  battle  of  the  2d 
of  June,  to  solicit  peace,  and  their  conduct  on 
the  sudden  return  of  John  Lilburne.f 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  legacies  leA  by  the 
Long  Parliament  to  their  destroyer  was  the 
great  and  well-appointed  fleet  by  which  they 
had  already,  in  all  essential  respects,  broken  the 
strength  of  the  Dutch,  and  one  of  Cromweira 
first  acts  of  power  was  the  substitution  of  Monk 
for  Blake  in  its  chief  command. t  Distrusting 
the  stanch  Republicanism  of  Blake,  he  obvious- 
ly apprehended  some  hostile  movement  from 
him  when  he  should  hear  of  the  deed  that  had 


♦  Tb-j  •  jtb  JT  of  th«  *'  Exact  Relation**  describes  what 
the  c^l•f  dif-er^Ace  waa,  and  marks  also  the  wise  and  sober 
jadrmr-jt  *«h*Ji  /elieved  even  the  wildest  pntjects  of  these  | 
n'^'ju  BXMi.  **  Whereas  all  the  House,  for  the  most 
^far*,  v^rr  sensible  that  tithe  was  a  grievance  fit  to  be  W' 
trn^A,  V^e  difference  was,  some  wooTd  not  give  way  to  the 
nr  c^  oi  sttiU  some  <Uh4r  thtng  were  jrrovided  to  6§  eet  in 
pji  rjom  of  it  [this  was  precisely  the  state  of  the  question 
on  Jf  diMolution  of  the  Long  Parliament] ;  others  would 
Law  it  removed  as  a  grievance  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
to  Aake  provision  as  God  should  direct.  In  the  debate, 
difference  was  made  betwixt  impropriators  and  that  which 
waa  otherwise ;  and  all  seessed  free  and  willing  that  im* 
propcMOara  shoold  be  satisfied  the  value ;  and  therefore. 
«pon  the  ehooHog  of  a  committee  for  tithes,  only  that  oC 
^Tf^T***"*"  was  to  be  coandered  of.** 


*  The  anthor  of  the  "  Exact  Relation**  says,  "  Then  the 
House  was  methodized  into  several  committees,  fbr  the  iiet- 
ter  despatch  of  bosiness,  so  as  none  might  be  idle,  but  all 
employed  in  public  service.  Besides  the  council  of  state, 
six  or  seven  committees  were  chosen  aiid  set  to  work — the 
committee  for  the  army,  the  committee  for  prtfoos  and  (iria- 
oners,  the  committee  lur  regulating  the  law.  the  committee 
for  justices  and  for  the  poor,  the  committee  for  public  debts, 
the  committee  for  the  Soots  and  Irish  affairs,  the  oommirtee 
for  petitions — which  committees  sat  daily,  and  took  great 
pains,  morning  and  evening,  almost  every  day  in  the  week, 
to  despatch  business,  and  make  things  ready  for  the  Houae ; 
and  many  things  were  fitted  and  prepared,** 

t  See  ante,  notes  to  p.  591,  592. 

i  Clarendon  thus  describes  the  three  admirals.  "  Blake, 
a  man  well  known,  but  not  thought  entirely  enough  devoted 
to  CrommeU;  Monk,  whom  he  called  out  of  SeotUutd  as  his 
own  creature ;  and  Dean,  a  mere  seaman,  grown  from  a 
common  mariner  to  the  revutationof  a  bold  omI  tscellent 
Sfcer» 
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reign  of  power  did  this  remarkable  man  dem- 
onstrate a  rare  administrative  capacity.  His 
unexampled  honours  to  the  memory  of  a  com- 
mander so  beloved,  who  had  sprung  from  among 
the  common  sailors,  and  was  venerated  in  an 
especial  manner  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
won  for  himself  no  little  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude :  his  repulsive  treatment  of  the  Dutch  Bm- 
bassadors  propitiated  the  general  pride. 

Some  circumstances  connected  with  this 
Dutch  embassy  should  not  be  omitted.  As  soon 
as  Blake's  great  victory  otT  the  Isle  of  Portland 
became  known  in  Holland,  a  general  importu- 
nity had  risen  for  peace,  not  less  in  the  mer- 
chant classes  than  among  the  common  people. 
Ambassadors  for  the  management  of  a  treaty 
were  accordingly  named.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  however,  and  the  ti- 
dings of  hope  it  carried  to  all  the  enemies  of 
England,  hope  revived  in  Holland  also,*  and 
the  embassy  was  temporarily  suspended.  Again 
these  anticipations  fell  when  it  was  seen  that 
Ulake  and  the  seamen  had  not  deserted  the 
new  government,  but  accepted  service  under 
Monk ;  and  again  the  Dutch  implored  their 
States  for  peace.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  the  ambassadors  formerly  named  should 
proceed  to  discharge  their  mission  ;  but  before 
they  arrived  in  London,  Van  Tromp  had  pro- 
voked Monk  to  engage,  with  the  disastrous  re- 
sult I  have  descried  ;  and,  instead  of  present- 
ing themselves  on  their  arrival  as  men  who 
might  reasonably,  from  the  chief  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment, demand  a  fair  and  honourable  peace, 
they  appeared  in  the  pitiful  posture  of  suppli- 
ants, who  deprecated  fiercer  rago  than  they 
had  experienced  yet,  from  a  more  triumphantly 
victorious  conqueror.  It  is,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, right  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  pacific  negotiators  from  the  proud 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  was  a  con- 
fession of  the  invincible  capacity  and  energy  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  not, 
as  it  has  been  esteemed,  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
stant supremacy  of  Cromwell.  When  the  lord- 
general  seized  the  power  of  the  state,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  inherited  a  well-appointed  navy 
of  upward  of  100  sail,  and  the  fruits  of  one  of 
the  noblest  maritime  victories  on  record :  yet, 
when  Van  Tromp  first  appeared  in  the  Channel, 
the  committee  of  the  Admiralty  had  only  twen- 
ty sail  in  the  Downs.  All  else  had  followed, 
with  sundry  victories  in  its  course,  from  the 
exertions  of  Blake  and  Vane. 

Cromwell,  surrounded  by  his  military  coun- 
cil, received  the  Dutch  delegates  with  a  haugh- 
ty pride.  Their  first  proposition  was,  that, 
pending  the  present  negotiation,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  This  he  peremptorily  refused. 
Their  next  had.  relation  to  what  they  termed 
the  exorbitant  demands  formerly  made  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  St.  John  was  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,!  and  some  abatement  of 


*  Whitelticke  adduces  various  letters  to  prove  that  '^the 
Datr.h  much  rejoiced  at  the  diasolviofp  of  the  Parliament, 
hopiDf  for  aome  diiabling  of  the  English  fleet  therebj ;  bat, 
being  disappointed  thereof,  the  common  people  were  earnest 
for  a  )>eaoe  with  England." 

t  This  was  before  fhe  victory  of  Worcester  in  1651. 
The  enibsMjr  was  admirably  discharged  by  St  Joho,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  a  dicpositiun  in  the  States  to  trifle  with 
England,  threw  up  bit  miuion  in  thnse  memorable  words : 
**  I  perceive,"  he  said  to  the  States- General,  "  that  you  are 
wafting  the  issue  of  our  war  with  the  Scotch ;  and  •oma 


which,  they,  contended,  must  form  the  basis  of 
any  new  treaty.  This  proposition  met  with  no 
better  fate  than  the  first.  Cromwell  refused  to 
stir  one  jot  from  the  ground  taken  up  by  his 
predecessors.  Three  weeks  passed  fruitlessly 
thus :  the  Dutchmen,  in  despair,  demanded  their 
passports,  and  would  have  gone  at  once,  had 
not  Cromwell  condescended,  for  special  purpo- 
ses he  had  privately  in  view,  to  cajole  and  hu- 
mour them :  now  he  would  chide  them  re- 
proachfully for  their  impatience,  and  now,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  for  their  carelessness  of  the 
miseries  of  war !  The  Convention  meanwhile 
assembled,  and  it  then  favoured  his  purposes 
to  represent  himself  as  their  servant  merely, 
and  the  humble  representative  of  a  supremer 
power  in  the  state.  Two  months  at  least  pass- 
ed in  continual  agitation  of  new  proposals,  and 
the  transient  glitter  of  new  hopes,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  them,  on  the  behalf  of  *♦  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,**  at  an  audience 
they  had  claimed  from  its  new  council  of  state, 
that  England  would  waive  her  claim  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation  from  Holland,  provided  Van 
Tromp  were  for  a  while  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  their  fleet,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  been  the  aggressor ;  and  provided,  also, 
the  States  would  consent  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  two  countries  into  one  great  maritime 
power,  to  be  equally  undei  the  same  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  individuals  chosen  out  of 
both.*  The  last  condition  proved,  as  it  was 
probably  intended,  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Dutch  negotiation.  It  was  a  subject  not  em- 
braced in  their  instructions.  Ultimately,  three 
of  their  number  lefl  London  for  the  Hague,  to 
procure  larger  powers  r  Beverningk,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  States  of  Holland,  alone  re- 
mained. 

But  it  was  now  the  close  of  July,  and  exact- 
ly two  days  before  the  departure  of  the  Dutch- 
men, another  battle  had  been  fought  at  sea,  and 
another  victory  won  for  England.  During  the 
whole  of  the  negotiations  I  have  described.  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Witt  had  exerted  themselves 
with  unrelaxing  zeal  to  retrieve  their  last  dis- 
grace, knowing  well  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  honourable  peace  after  ill- fought  war.  Tromp 
complained  of  the  insubordination  of  his  ofli- 
cers,  and  De  Witt  of  th6  inadequacy  of  his 
ships.  Tromp  even  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  command,  while  De  Witt  is  recorded 
to  have  addressed,  after  this  fashion,  both  the 
States-General  and  the  States  of  Holland :  '*  I 
am  here  before  my  sovereigns :  of  what  use  is 
it  to  dissemble  ?  the  English  are  our  masters 
at  sea,  and  things  must  so  remain  till  we  have 
ships  built  on  a  different  scr^e."!  To  both  the 
admirals  a  most  respectful  attention  was  at 
once  paid.   Full  power  was  given  to  Van  Tromp 

members  of  our  Parliament  advised  that  we  should  first  fin- 
ish that  bnsiness-^as  we  soon  shall— aai  (Asa  ezpeet  your . 
emtoyg  on  our  $horet.  I  thought  better  of  you,  and  have 
misjudged  ;  but  trust  me  yoti  vtiU  soon  repent  yowr  rejection 
0/  the  offers  which  tee  have  made  yotf."  The  siatesmeii  kept 
their  words.  The  equipment  of  a  noble  fleet,  and  the  pass* 
ing  of  the  Navigation  Act,  were  the  immediate  results  uf 
St.  John*s  abrupt  return. 

*  A  vast  number  of  papers  will  be  found  in  Thurloe  har- 
inff  reference  tu  these  negotiations.  S?e.  for  example,  ia 
the  first  volume  only,  p.  366,  384,  303,  306,  315,  316.  340, 
863,  370,  873,  381,  3»3,  394,  401.  And  see.  fur  the  beat 
piipalar  statement  of  these  results,  Dr.  Lingard's  Historjt 
vol.  ii.  p.  «l»-333. 

t  Thurloe,  vol.  i.,  p.  341 ;  Le  Clerc,  vol  ii,  p.  333,  334. 
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The  Parliament  vied  with  Cromwell  and  the 
council  of  state  in  showering  honours  and  re- 
wards on  the  victorious  English  admirals.  A 
grand  dinner  was  given  in  the  city  of  London 
to  celebrate  their  return,  at  which  Cromwell 
was  requested  to  invest  them  with  sundry  gold 
chains  and  medals,  which  had  been  voted  in 
commemoration  of  their  exploits.  Nor  did  this 
Parliament  vent  its  gratitude  in  mere  partial 
and  unsubstantial  honours :  they  gave  orders, 
we  ascertain  from  the  papers  of  the  time,  '•  for 
taking  care  of  necessaries  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  mainud  seamen  and  soldiers  They  also 
resolved  that  a  convenient  house  should  be  provi- 
ded ia  or  near  Dover ^  Dealt  or  Sandwick,  for  their 
accommodation ;  that  one  moiety  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals for  sick  throughout  England  be  reserved 
for  the  service  of  the  navy  ;  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  captains 
and  sailors  slain  in  this  engagementj  who  were  also 
admitted  to  make  probate  of  their  husbands^  and 
fathers'  wHU,  without  payment  of  any  fees." 

But  the  case  of  Lilburne  claims  brief  mention 
before  the  striking  course  of  Parliamentary  pol- 
icy is  resumed.*  Banished  from  England  for 
life  in  1652,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland, 
allied  himself  to  the  Royalists  there,!  and  made 
formal  proposals  to  them  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  then  council  of 
state,  and  for  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  all  of 
which  be  undertook  to  accomplish  in  six  months, 
on  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds. |    His 


*  A  pona^  froin  the  **  Exact  Relation^  may  yet  be  sub- 
jnined,  detcnptive  of  matters  already  partly  referred  to,  and 
Mrhkh  will  not  require  farther  stateraeot.  "  By  this  tiane 
(the  ttpeniniif  of  August)  many  matters  were  fitted  and  pre- 
pared by  the  committees,  who  made  their  daily  reports. 
The  council  of  state  having  the  pre>eroinence  to  be  first 
heard,  divers  things  were  offered  by  them,  some  of  which 
ha«l  been  considered  of  by  them  in  the  interval  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  things  passed,  and  were  despatched,  of  what 
they  rennrted,  and  which  other  committees  did  likewise  re- 
port, which  spent  not  a  little  time.  Dusinem  came  on  so 
fast  from  committer,  ifllich  did  cause  striving  which  shoohl 
be  first  heard,  and  much  time  lust  thereby.  There  were  many 
partirular  things  ordered  and  deepatched  by  the  Houae, 
as  'The  relieving  the  suflerings  of  many  by  fires  in  many, 
parts  of  the  nation  ;  some  their  grievences  redreasnd ;  some 
their  petitions  and  desimtgranted  ;  some  obstructions  in  all 
their  purchases  reranvad-^  the  House.*  The  business  of 
providing  moneys  (all  other  things  ever  giving  way  to  that) 
orr  asiuned  expense  of  much  time,  and  great  debate  of  ways 
and  means  to  that  end.  The  fights  at  sea  coming  to  knowl- 
edge by  letters ;  the  reading  of  them  ;  the  aduiowledging 
God's  goodness,  and  praising  his  holy  name  ;  the  taking 
care  tu  provide  for  the  sick  and  maimed  ;  the  relieving  the 
widows  of  such  whf«e  husbands  were  slain ;  the  honouring 
with  rewards  the  chiefuins  and  commanders ;  with  the  be- 
stowing several  sums  of  money  on  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  captains  as  were  slain  in  the  fight,  in  consideration 
of  their  loss  of  such  husbands  and  fathers;  all  which  were 
things  just  and  honourable,  but  not  done  without  expense 
of  time.  The  despatch  tif  anibassadurs  to  foreign  parts,  aa 
to  Turkey  and  to  Sweden,  their  letters  of  credence,  and 
rommissions  signed  and  scaled,  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
Switzerland  and  other  free  atates,  the  reading  of  them  and 
retuminr  answers,  may  ba  reckoned  into  the  expense  of 
time.  The  council  of  state  rhose  a  second  time  by  the  box 
or  glass,  where  ev«ry  one  put  in  his  paper  of  names,  and 
those  that  had  most  votes  carried  it,  spent  more  time  than 
one  whole  day." 

t  This  is  nut  denied  even  by  himself.  According  to  his 
own  '*  Defensive  Declaration,'*  he  entered  into  famitiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepcr.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  (distinguished  followers  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  who  had  been  created  peers  by  him  in  1M4), 
Bishop  BramhalL,  and  other  eminent  Royalieta. 

t  When  asked  how  he  proposed  to  effect  all  this,  he  re- 
plied, by  papers  that  he  would  print  in  Amsterdam,  and 
send  over  and  get  diaperaed  by  his  agents  in  England,  lie 
aflirmed  that  he  had  a  numerous  party  in  his  native  conn- 
tfy,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  amy  would  easily  ba 
brought  over  to  his  views.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Lilbnme 
has  dallied  this  part  of  the  chaifea.    Ui§  chanctar  and 


proposals,  made  in  the  aatumn  of  1652,  were 
rejected,  after  some  deliberation  ;  yet  he  re- 
mained in  Holland,  where,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1653,  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  states- 
men reached  him.  Seeing  the  opportunity  for 
disorder,  he  wrote  at  once  and  otfereU  his  alle- 
giance to  Cromwell,  with  the  prayer  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  to  call 
to  account  the  deceased  authority  that  had  ban- 
ished him.  The  letter  was  loaded  with  abuse 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders — especially  of 
Scot,  whom  it  styled  secretary  of  state — and 
with  quiet  hints  of  conciliation  and  respect  for 
Cromwell,  but  unavailingly.  The  lord-general 
avoided  <louble-edged  tools,  and  had  profited  by 
his  old  experience  of  Lilburne.  The  letter  pass- 
ed unanswered. 

Lilburne  then  resolved  on  the  daring  step  of 
an  unsanctioned  return  to  England.  He  sup- 
posed himself  safe  in  Abe  disorders  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  time.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Calais  ;*  and  it  is  certain  that  the  council  of 
state  had  received  information,  which  left  them 
little  doubt  of  the  desperate  intentions  with 
which  he  oame.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
June,  was  arrested  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
a  lodging  in  Little  Moorfields,  and  shortly  after 
committed  to  Newgate.  The  determinatioa 
had  at  once  been  taken  by  Cromwell  to  send 
him  to  trial  on  the  act  which  banished  him,  and 
which  affixed  to  his  unpermitted  return  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  It  was  a  case,  moreover,  where- 
in he  thought  he  might  safely  trust  a  jury.  The 
only  matter  submitted  to  their  decision  would 
be  the  simple  proof  of  identity,  since  the  felony 
was  clearly  established  and  declared.  Thus 
would  he,  at  the  same  instant,  not  only  drive 
from  his  path  a  troublesome  demagogue,  but  ia 
all  probability,  by  his  very  means  of  doing  it, 
win  the  popular  sympathies  and  regards.  The 
result  was  another  proof  of  his  miscalculation. 
Nor  of  that  only.  It  furnished  decided  evidence 
of  that  general  condition  of  confusion  and  in- 
certitude which  was  the  follower  of  his  act  of 
usurpation. 


habits,  however,  are  a  formidable  aupport  to  it;  and  th» 
informations,  perfectly  agreeing  as  to  the  facta,  an  sworn 
to  by  four  persons,  Iteao  Berkenhead,  Captain  John  Titva, 
Captain  John  Bartlett,  and  Richard  Foot.  In  the  evidence 
of  the  latter  person  some  curious  cirramstances  sre  stated. 
Describing  the  interval  between  the  despatch  of  Lilburae'a 
first  letter  to  Cromwell  and  his  subsequent  departure  in  de- 
fiance of  permission.  Fool  illustrated  it  by  the  following 
scene.  "  On  Sunday,  the  89th  of  May,  Lilbum  and  JamoC 
being  at  a  tavern  called  the  Conserve,  with  one  Captaia 
Whittington  and  Colonel  Layton.  both  of  the  king*s  party 
here  in  England,  and  two  merchants,  one  of  the  coroiiany 
asked  him  what  he  would  say  if  this  pass  came  not;  he  said 
that.  *  if  my  paas  come  not,  and  I  find  that  it  is  Cromwell 
that  hinders  it,  as  it  must  be,  for  it  lies  in  his  power,  I  will 
either  kill  him  myself,  or  sand  one  to  do  it.'  Then  one  of 
the  merchants  asked  him  how  he  could  do  such  a  thing  with 
conscience :  he  answered,  *  Tell  me  not  of  consdetica  in 
this  caae,  fur  if  that  I  am  banished  without  law,  conscience, 
or  equity,  and  deprived  of  my  natural  air  to  breathe  in, 
which  ia  •verj  man's  birthright  (with  such  like  expressions),. 
I  may  justly  right  myself  if  1  can.  If  1  would  take  a  hare 
or  a  deer,  longbt  to  give  him  fair  play,  because  they  sra 
beasts  of  ^ame  ;  but  if  a  fox  or  wolf,  I  may  use  what  device 
I  can  to  kill  him;  sa  if  Cromwell  keep  himself  above  the 
law,  that  I  cannot  have  my  right  by  the  law,  I  may  kill  him 
how  I  can.'  Then  presently  bis  lettera  came,  and  aAer  he 
had  read  them,  and  saw  his  pass  waa  not  come,  he  said,  *  / 
am  resolved  to  have  one  flinM  more  at  CrolmweU.*  Further 
he  said,  that  '  Cromwell  hoik  been  an  atheist  these  sevom 
years^  and  that  his  design  is  and  haih  been  to  atake  himstlf 
king.*** 
*  TborlMf  ToL  i,,  p.  MO.    Savanl  lAfonnntiona,  p.  18. 
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As  soon  as  Lilburne  discovered  the  resolute 
front  opposed  to  him,  he  took  up  his  own  old 
positions  with  all  his  accustomed  obstinacy.* 
He  set  to  work  his  friends  to  petition,  and  his 
own  wits  to  baffle  by  all  kinds  of  technical  ob- 
jectidn  the  legal  proceedings  already  instituted. 
His  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  a  respite  of 
the  trial  till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  that 
had  been  summoned,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
Cromwell  was  not  unwilling  to  share  wifh  thera 
the  responsibility  of  some  portion  of  what  he 
had  resolved  to  do.  Within  four  or  five  days 
of  their  meeting,  petitions  were  accordingly 
poured  in,  upon  the  Parliament — petitions  from 
Lilburne  himself-^petitions  from  Lilburne^s  wife 
—petitions  from  Lilburne*s  native  county — pe- 
titions from  London  apprentices,  who  thought 
Lilburne  a  great  man.  It  is  instructive  to  know 
how  much  may  be  done,  or,  rather,  how  much 
always  seems  to  be  done,  by  one  active  person, 
during  the  inaction  of  everybody  else.  Sever- 
al discussions  arose  on  these  petitions,  and 
many  divisions!  were  taken.  *'  Some  members 
of  the  House,"  according  to  the  author  of  the 
**  Exact  Relation/*  **  earnestly  moving  to  have 
had  his  trial  wspended,  and  the  act  -called  in 
question  by  which  he  was  banished  and  made 
a  felon,  that  the  merit  of  the  cause  might  be 
looked  into ;  which  they  professed,  again  and 
again,  they  did  not  do  so  much  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Lilburne,  as  in  the  right  of  themselves  and  their 
posterities,  and  all  Englishmen,  which  they 
judged  highly  concerned  therein  ;  but  other  gen- 
tlemen of  note  being  very  opposite,  nothing 
came  of  the  whole  but  expense  of  time."  The 
real  fact  was,  that  the  evidence  of  Lilburne*s 
intentions,  laid  before  the  various  members  by 
the  council  of  state,  was,  at  last,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.^    His  intrigues  wjth  the  Royalists 


*  Soe  note,  anti^  p.  591,  532. 

t  Thurloe,  vol.  i.,  p.  3«7. 

t  An  anitising  pastaf^e,  from  the  examination  of  Captain 
Titua,  vrill  dpaoribe  in  detail  a  part  of  Lilburne'a  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  Holland.  Independent 
of  the  entire  corroboration  it  received  from  othera,  nothing 
can  more  exactly  or  characterittically  ezpreiithe  atyle  arid 
manner  of  ♦•free-born  John:"  ''Thia  examinant  farther 
BNith,  that  at  thia  aanie  time  the  aaid  Lilburne  proposed  to 
the  i-aid  duke,  that  if  he,  th«  aaid  duke,  could  but  procure 
him  i;iO,UU0,  A«,  th*  iaid  Lilbume^  voutd  have  a  pieet  t)f 
him  nailed  upon  every  poet  in  Brvges,  if  he,  the  said  Lil- 
burne, did  not  overthrow  and  d*tstroy  those  damnable  vil- 
lains in  England ;  *  I  mean,'  said  he,  the  said  Lilburne, 

*  the  Lord-general  Cromwell,  the  Parliament,  and  that  mon- 
strous  council  of  state.'  To  which  the  said  duke  replied, 
'  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  hear  which  way  you  will  do  this.' 
The  said  Lilburne  replied,  *  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  how  :  first 
1*11  aet  mv  press  on  work  (for  which  purpose  I  have  bought 
one  v»  ith  letter  at  Amsterdam,  which  cost  mr  thirty  pounds), 
and  then  I'll  send  my  papers  over  into  England,  which  by 
iny  af;ents  shall  b«  spread  all  over  the  nation,  and  by  my 
jigents  (for  I  have  enoogh)  my  papers  shall  bo  brought  into 
the  oriny  there  (where  I  have  double  interest) ;  and  now 
•every  trooper  begins  to  understand  his  own  privilove,  and 
•so  soon  as  these  pa^rs  are  spread,  they'l  fly  in  the  fact's  of 
their  officers,  so  that,  with  the  help  of  my  particular  inter- 
est, the  soldiery  shall  do  all  themselves,  and  VU  do  nothing 
but  sit  in  my  chair  and  use  «iy  pen.'  To  which  the  doka 
jeplied, '  Sir,  yon  may  observe  that  in  all  your  attempts  the 
generul  outwitted  you,  and  broke  your  bukiness  in  the  bad  ; 
besides,  you  may  see,  that  on  all  occasions  the  soldiery  hath 
been  obedient  unto  hia  ofiicer,  so  diacreetly  hath  the  gen- 
eral ordered  his  army.'  *  Whr,  then,'  saith  the  said  Lil- 
Jburne, '  I  perceive  yua  take  toe  general  for  a  wise  man.* 

*  Yes,'  said  the  duke  ;  *  let  the  world  read  his  stories,  and 
fhey'l  find  hini  so.'  '  No,'  said  the  said  Lilburne,  '  I  know 
■him  t«)  Ik>  otherwise,  for  heretofore  ail  hie  baeineet  teas 
ananaffed  by  Ireton^  and  ie  since  by  othsrs;  and  for  the  gen- 
.sral  himetlf,  he  ie  as  false  a  perfidious  false-htarted  rogue 
.M  exrr  lived  in  the  world.    And  1  know  no  reawm  why  I 

should  nut  vie  with  Cromwell,  sines  I  had  once  avgiMt  % 


had  become  too  clear,  and  his  iotemperate  style 
of  abuse  through  all  the  proceedings  bad  weak- 
ened what  little  sympathy  remained  for  him. 
Parliament  refused  to  interfere,  and  his  trial 
was  ordered  to  proceed.  He  was  arraigned  at 
tlie  sessions  in  the  middle  of  July,  oa  the  capi- 
tal charge  of  having  violated  the  statute  of  bis 
banishment. 

But  to  this  statute  he  refused  to  plead  ;  and 
for  five  successive  days,  with  all  the  genuine 
accoikiplishments  of  a  first-rate  demagogue,  be 
kept  prosecutors  and  judges*  at  bay.  He  left 
not  an  inch  of  ground  unfought ;  and  at  every 
turn  in  the  case,  covereff  every  one  opposed  to 
him,  not  excepting  the  judges  themselves,  with 
chaq^es  of  rascality  and  tyranny.  First,  he  de- 
manded counsel :  that  point  was  al  once  con- 
ceded, and,  among  others,  he  named  Glyn, 
Maynard,  and  Hale,  of  whom  Maynard,  who 
lived  to  dabble  in  the  blood  of  the  regicides,  took 
up  his  case  with  a  real  and  very  hearty  zeaL 
Three  days  of  the  trial  had  meanwhile  been  ex- 
hausted. On  the  fourth,  returning  to  the  charge 
with  renewed  vivacity,  Lilburne  tended  a  bill 
of  exceptions.!  The  court  refused  it  unless 
signed  by  counsel,  and  gave  him  tiU  evening  to 
repair  the  defect.  But  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
sel he  had  named  were  out  of  town,  and  his 
friends  only  narrowly  achieved  the  good  fortune 
of  finding  Maynard,  who  was  himself  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  when  they  arrived.  He 
signed  the  bill  at  once,  and  procured  the  signa- 
ture of  Noirbury,  a  Welsh  judge,  who  had  re.- 
cently  been  dismissed  by  Cromwell,  llie  crafiy 
lawyer  sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  message  to 
Lilburne  of  still  greater  value  than  his  signa- 
ture :  he  would  baffle  his  judges  most  efleoiive- 
ly,  he  told  him,  if  he  insisted  on  his  oyer:  a 
specification  under  the  great  seal  of  the  statute 
on  wiiich  he  was  tried,  of  the  judgment  of  ban- 
ishment given  against  him,  and  of  the  crime  or 
crimes  on  which  that  judgment  was  ftnjuded. 

Lilburne  received  this  hint  with  becoming 
gratitude,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  proceed- 
ings formally  demanded  his  over.  Maynard*a 
anticipations  proved  correct.  The  coiirt  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  the  request,  sinoe  it  was 
claimed  as  of  right  and  necessary  to  defence  ; 


powsr  as  he  had,  and  greater  too,  and  am  as  good  a  geaila- 
man,  and  of  as  g<Kid  a  family.'  ** 

*  Chief-baron  Wild  presided,  aasisted  oa  tha  bench  by 
the  l«ord-commissi'mer  Keble,  Judge  WartKiftiiB.  the  Re- 
corder Steele,  and,  by  aome  strange  and  anintalligible  cum- 
prooiiM  with  decency  and  justice,  Attarnsy-gaaeral  Pri 
deaux. 

t  These  exceptions  were,  first,  that  it  did  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  act  that  it  was  an  act  of  tha  rariamrnt  of 
the  Comjnoawealth  of  England,  or  the  PariiMMeui  aittiny 
at  Westminster,  and  might  as  well  lie  an  act  of  a  Parlia- 
ment in  Naples,  or  any  other  oonntry.  Secondly,  it  did 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  judgment  givan  npoo  which 
the  sentence  was  founded.  Before  a  judgment  there  uusi 
be  indictment,  presentment,  or  informal  ion  ;  the  party  ac- 
cused must  appear,  or  mast  be  outlawed  for  not  afpaarmg; 
he  must  either  confess  or  i^ead ;  all  of  which  ciivoaistaif 
ces  were  wanting,  the  least  of  tliem  being  enough  to  auai- 
hilate  the  proceeding.  Thirdly,  the  act  ^wke  of  his  not 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
after  twenty  days,  but  the  vote  of  the  Uooaa  npon  which 
the  act  was  bottomed  specified  thirtv  days.  Fourthly,  tbf^ ' 
indictment  now  preferred  against  him  was  against  John 
Lilburne,  gentleman,  while  the  act  of  baniahmtint  was 
against  Lieutenant-oolouel  Lilhome ;  no  proof  being  ren- 
dered that  he  was  the  person  named  in  the  act.  He  oeaisd 
that  he  hod  been  a  lieulenant-oolonal  at  the  tame  of  passing 
the  act.  There  were  several  peratms  in  j^uflaad  wh^as 
names  and  designation  wera  John  Lilbnraa,  gentleman,  and 
thrv  Uii(;ht  as  well  ha&ji  any  one  of  thaw  u  han^  hiM* 
ttouer  thia  ict. 
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and  assuredly  they  knew  still  less  how  to  grant 
it«  since  no  record  ofthe  charge  or  judgment  was 
known  to  exist.  They  granted  a  specification 
of  the  act,  and  adjournment  to  the  next  ses- 
sions. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  middle 
of  August  by  two  days'  argument  on  Lilhurne's 
exceptions,  and  his  right  to  the  oyer.  He  con- 
sented tf»  plead  at  last,  under  threat  from  the 
court  that  they  would  enter  up  judgment 
against  him  as  contumacious.  A  jury  was  em- 
panelled to  try  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  and 
the  trial  lasted  three  days.  The  court  was 
crowded  within  and  without  by  the  city  appren- 
tices, of  whom  Lilburne  was  the  hero ;  8<ime 
hundreds  of  them  were  said  to  have  provided 
themselves  with  arms  for  his  rescue  if  he  should 
chance  to  be  condemned ;  and  threatening  pa- 
pers were  dropped  about  in  various  directions 
(printed,  no  doubt,  at  the  demagogue's  own 
printing  press  !).  to  declare  that  if  Lilburne  per- 
ished, twenty  thousand  Englishmen  would  per- 
ish with  him!  Cromwell  unwisely  elevated 
these  circumstances  into  an  importance  they 
could  never  themselves  have  claimed — for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  truth  look- 
ing indifferently  on — by  taking  measures  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  court.  Two  com- 
INinies  of  soldiers  wore  posted  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity ;  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
one  of  cavalry,  were  quartered  in  the  city  ;  and 
«  considerable  force  without  the  gates  received 
orders  to  march  towards  London. 

Ttie  details  of  the  trial  itself,  which  lasted 
three  days,  have  not  been  preserved.  It  is  only 
known  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  re- 
stricted themselves  to  hare  evidence  of  the  pris- 
oner's identity  with  the  Lilburne  named  in  the 
act  of  banishment ;  that  the  court  charged  the 
jury,  in  the  same  strain,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  with  the  act  of  Parliament  in  ques- 
tion ;  an4  that  Lilburne  himself  made  a  long 
and  passionate  speech,  in  which,  among  a  vast 
variety  of  topics  of  argument  and  abuse,  the 
chief  were  these :  he  denied  the  legal  authority 
of  the  late  Parliament  to  banish  him,  because 
it  had  in  law  expired  with  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  because  in  no  circumstances  can  a  House 
of  Commons  assume  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  he  urged  upon  the  jury,  with  elabo- 
rate vehemence,  that  they  were  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  he  maintained  that 
they  could  not  possibly,  if  they  had  any  regard 
to  justice  or  the  peace  of  their  own  conscien- 
ces, adjudge  a  man  to  death  for  a  thing  not 
done  or  proved,  but  merely  because  other  men 
Had  ordered  certain  words  to  be  written  down 
00  paper  or  parchment  ;*  he  finally  adjured  them 
to  remember  that  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
Was  evidently  unjust  was  essentially  void,  and 
that  jurymen  who  pronounced  according  to  it, 
and  not  according  to  their  oaths,  would  have 


*  Tk«  original  judgment  ngaintt  Lilborna  was,  no  doabr, 
Only  defeoaible.  on  tna  ground  of  an  elemental  danger  to 
toeietjr  and  government— both  at  that  time  in  a  euie  of 
rerolatioo  and  traoeition  —  which  the  ordinary  law  and 
%«ige  were  incompetent  to  meet.  Ue  waa  condemned  in  a 
beavj  fine,  with  banifhment  for  life,  on  the  ground  of  a 
bfvach  of  privilege.    It  ir  well  to  recollect  that  a  previooe 


vote  of  a  preciacly  timilar  d^ecription  againtt  Lord  Iluward, 

tlpprool 
iofCioa.'*    StiU  Vane  and  Nartea  strenooailjr  oppcaed  hia 


«f  Eacricke.  and  Captain  Wenday  Oxford,  had  been  calle<l 
I  JuatRf>{       '   * 


^  Lilburne  (in  hia  J 


nf,  &c.)  **  a  gallant  piece  of 
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one  day  a  heavy  reckoning  to  answer.  It  was 
late  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  the  trial 
when  the  jury  returned  their  verdict,  and  the 
shout  of  the  apprentices  in  celebration  of  Lii* 
burne's  acquittal  rang  clamorously  up  White- 
ball*  to  the  residence  of  Cromwell. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  this  close  of  the  way- 
ward career  of  Lilburne,  because  in  the  marked 
distinction  which  separates  it  from  his  previous 
trials,  a  btriking  characteristic  of  the  time  may 
be  noted.  The  plain  and  simple  point  involved 
in  the  present  instance  was  the  identity  of  Lil- 
burne with  the  victim  of  the  act  of  banishment. 
But  with  whom  had  that  act  of  banishment 
originated,  of  which  Cromwell  now  sought  so 
vigorous  an  enforcement  1  It  was  peculiarly 
the  work  of  the  statesmen,  whose  authority, 
within  the  last  four  months,  Cromwell  had  him- 
self destroyed,  and  whose  motives  he  had  brand- 
ed with  the  vilest  and  most  insulting  imputa- 
tions. The  act  of  banishment  was,  in  fact,  no 
oUier  than  a  special  assertion  of  that  authority, 
no  other  than  a  terrible  resentment  of  LiU 
burne's  reckless  .disregard  of  its  injunctions. 
But  with  the  substance  the  shadow  perished  ; 
doubts  arose  between  the  justice  $iid  the  thief; 
the  question  of  identity  became  a  question  of 
indifference;  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Cromwell  might  be  held  to  represent  the  au- 
thority by  which  he  claimed  the  forfeit  life  of 
Lilburne,  did  the  shouts  of  the  apprentices  of 
London  represent  the  voice  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  true  England  was  silent  as  the  true 
statesmen.  Yet  Cromwell  was  troubled  when 
those  shouts  reached  him  in  Whitehall.  It  is 
the  unhappy  consequence  of  a  great  man's^ay- 
ing  a  mean  part,  that  mean  men  may  become 
suddenly,  though  for  a  brief  space,  respected 
and  respectable.  A  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass 
gives  propriety  and  elevation  to  an  ass  in  bis 
own  skin. 

Within  a  few  days  aAer  the  result  of  Lil- 
burne*s  trial,  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  high  court  of  justice  were  pressed  forward  ia 
Parliament  by  Cromwell's  partisans,  for  every 
instant,  to  them,  seemed  teeming  with  a  new 
Lilburne.  The  time  groaned,  meanwhile,  with 
much  heavier  dangers.  The  real  inditTerence, 
languor,  and  incertitude  of  the  people  made 
themselves  known  in  a  more  formidable  shape. 

*  A  few  worda  will  «a(Bce  to  cinee  Lilbame'a  career. 
The  reault  of  an  examinatiim  of  the  jadgea  and  jurymen  be- 
fore the  council  of  atate  ;  of  the  evidence  of  a  certified  oopj 
of  certain  opprobriooa  eznreaaiona  uaed  by  Lilburne  in  hia 
defence ;  and,  finally,  of  additional  proof  of  hia  Ruyaliat 
intnguea,  waa  an  order  from  the  Parliament  that,  notwith- 
atundiug  hta  acquittal,  he  ahould  be  confined  in  the  Tower; 
and  that  no  obedience  ahould  be  paid  to  any  writ  of  hmbtu 
corpus  iaaued  from  the  Court  of  Upper  Bench  in  hia  behalf, 
TheM  meaanrea  were  loudly  complained  of  by  aenaiMe  and 
well*judging  people,  who  had  taken  nointereat  in  Lilhama, 
and  atoutly  reaiated.alao  by  a  minority  in  the  Parliament. 
Tbey  were  carried  bv  the  plea  uf  atate  neoeaaity.  It  waa 
afterwaid  auppuaed  innt  Lilburne  would  be  brought  to  triid 
for  treaaon,  with  other  oonapimtora,  before  a  high  court  of 
jovtine,  but  he  waa  at  length  aent  a  priaoner  by  Cromwell 
to  Elisalwth  Caatle,  in  the  lale  of  Jer»ey.  Hera  he  de- 
ported himaelf  with  the  greaieat  contumacy.  Ue  'vaa  final- 
ly, aa  we  are  told,  being  far  gone  in  a  consumption,  liber- 
ated from  confinement,  and  onlv  turned  out  to  die,  which 
event  occurred  in  Augnat,  lft57,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nina. 
It  ia  characteriaiic  of  ^1  hia  life  that  he  la  recorded  ti  hava 
died  in  the  faith  of  a  Quaktr !  For  variooa  circumatancea 
connected  with  theae  latter  incidf>nta  of  hia  moat  unprrvRl- 
abla  life,  aee  Thurloe.  vul.  i.,  p.  3U,  367,  SAS,  StVO.  4S9, 410, 
435,  441,  449.  4)1.  4&S.  See,  alao.  State  Triala,  vol.  v., 
p.  4I&-450;  Whiielocke,  passim;  and  tho  Joamala  of  tha 
Comnioiis,  vadat  dalM  already  maatiooad  is  the  teit. 
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It  had  been  a  memorable  incident  io  the  histo- 
ry of  the  statesmen,  that,  afYer  the  death  of  the 
kini;,  though  there  bad  been  wars  with  the  Roy- 
alists of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  insurrections 
of  that  party  when  £«|^Dd  was  invaded  by  the 
enemy,  no  intestine  commotton  e?er  shook 
their  power  or  weaJtened  their  general  author- 
ity wiih  the  people.  The  argument  of  White- 
locke  will  also  be  in  the  reader's  recollection.* 
Protesting  with  real  or  feigned  sincerity  against 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, he  observed  with  admirable  foresight, 
"The  question  will  then  be  no  more  whether 
our  government  shall  be  by  a  monarch  or  by  a 
free  state,  but  whether  Cromwell  or  Stuart  shall 
be  our  king.  And  thus  that  question,  wherein- 
before  so  great  parties  of  the  nation  were  en- 
gaged, and  which  was  universal,  will  by  this 
means  become,  in  effect,  a  private  controversy 
only.  Before  it  was  national,  What  kind  of 
gov;prnment  we  should  have  1  Now  it  will  be- 
come particular,  Who  shall  be  our  governor, 
whether  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  the 
family  of  the  Cromwells  t  Thus  the  state  of 
our  controversy  being  totally  changed,  all  those 
who  were  for  a  commonwealth  (and  they  are 
a  very  great  and  considerable  party)  having 
their  hofies  therein  frustrated,  will  desert  you  ; 
your  hands  will  be  weakened,  your  interest 
straitened,  and  your  cause  in  apparent  danger 
to  be  ruined.*'  Substantially  this  time  had  now 
arrived,  and  its  arrival  made  itself  known  in  a 
series  of  Royalist  conspiracies. 

lis  first  herald,  as  we  have  seen,  was  L\\- 
burne*s  arrival,  under  the  tender  escort,  as  far 
as  Calais,  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Then  followed  his  acquittal.  Then  arose 
mysterious  talk  througliout  London  of  secret 
correspondence  and  designs,  and  several  per- 
sons of  consideration  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  t 
Then,  within  some  days  after,  we  meet  with 
accounts  of  ten  or  twelve  colonels  having  been 
apprehended  on  the  charge  of  having  come  over 
from  abroad  with  a  design  to  raise  men  in  sev- 
eral places  for  the  service  of  Charles  Stuart. 
And  at  last  a  formal  report  of  various  conspira- 
cies was  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the 
council  of  state,  with  a  view  to  expedite  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  bish  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

Cromwell  saw  in  all  this  the  worst  disadvan- 
tages of  an  incomplete  act  of  usurpation,  unac- 
companied by  any  of  the  strength  or  awe  that 
would  follow  its  final  assertion.  He  began  to 
look  forward  impatiently  over  the  heads  of  his 
**  faithfol  Commons.**  In  a  letter  I  have  found 
to  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  who  was  now  in 
Ireland  with  bis  wife,  the  significant  humility, 
the  discontented  sanctity,  the  obscure  anticipa- 
tion, point  directly  at  the  Protector's  chair.  It 
is  dated  the  22d  of  August,  1653,  and  runs  in 
these  words;  "Dbkbi  Chable«,— Although  1 
doe  not  soe  often  <§■  is  desired  by  me)  acquaint 
you  howe  it  is  with  me,  yett  I  doubt  not  of  your 
prayers  in  my  behalfe  that  in  all  thinges  I  may 
walke  as  becoroeth'  the  Gospell.  Tnuly  I  nev- 
er more  needed  mU  kdp§from  my  Christian  friends 
tkan  nmce.  Fayne  wmU  I  kne  my  service  ac- 
cepted tfthe  satncu  (if  t|ie  Lorde  will) ;  butt  it  is 
not  sot,     Betnge  of  difernU  judgments,  and  of 

*  W»  anti^  p.  509. 

♦  to  Thurloc,  TuL  i..  Ik  Ml,  i«l,  4ftl 


each  sort^  most  seckinge  to  propagate  their  owngf^ 
that  spirit  of  kindrusse  that  ts  to  them  ail  is  hard-  • 
ly  accepted  of  any.  I  hope  I  can  say  it,  my  life 
has  beene  a  willinge  sacrifice,  and  I  hope  is,  for 
them  all.  Yett  it  much  falls  out  as  when  the 
two  Hebrews  were  rebuked,  you  know  upon 
whom  they  turned  their  displeasure ;  butt  the 
Lorde  is  wise,  and  tpill,  I  trust,  make  manifest 
that  I  am  no  enimy.  Oh  how  easy  is  mcrcie  to 
be  abused !  Perswade  friends  with  you  to  be 
very  sober.  If  the  day  of  the  Lorde  be  so  neer  {as 
some  say),  haw  should  our  moderation  appeare ! 
If  every  one  {instead  of  contendinge)  would  justifu 
his  forme  by  love  and  meeknesse,  wisdoms  would 
be  justified  by  her  children.  Butt  alas  !  I  am  in 
my  tentation  ready  to  say,  *  Oh,  would  I  had 
winges  like  a  dove,  then  would  I,'  dec. ;  butt 
this,  I  feare,  is  my  bast.  I  blesse  the  Lorde  I 
have  somewhat  keepes  me  alive,  some  sparkes 
of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  some  sin- 
ceritie  above  man^  judgement.  Excuse  me 
thus  unbowellinge  myselfe  to  vjou ;  pray  for 
me,  and  desire  my  friends  to  doe  soe  alsoe.  My 
love  to  thy  deere  wife,  whom  indeed  I  entyer^ 
love,  both  naturally,  and  upon  the  best  account ; 
and  my  blessinge  (if  it  be  worth  anythinge)  upon 
thy  little  babe.  Sr.  George  Ascough  havinge 
occasions  with  you,  desir^  my  letters  to  you 
on  his  behalfe ;  if  he  come  or  send,  I  pray  you 
show  him  what  favour  you  can.  Indeed,  his 
services  have  been  considerable  for  the  state, 
and  I  doubt  he  hath  not  been  answered  with 
suitable  respect.  Therefore  again  I  dealer  you, 
and  the  commissioners,  to  take  him  into  a  very 
pertioular  care,  and  heipe  him  soe  farr  as  jus- 
tice and  reason  will  any  wayes  afibrde.  Re- 
member my  heartie  affections  to  all  the  officers. 
The  Lorde  bless  you  all,  soe  prayeth  your  true- 
ly  lovinge  father,  0.  Cromwell.  ...  All  heere 
love  you,  and  are  in  health,  your  chikireii  and 
all." 

Another  circumstance  of  the  same  date  in- 
dicates the  movement  in  Croraweirs  mind. 
Whitelocke  was  suddenly  sent  off  from  London 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  Swedish  queen  Christina.  No  formida- 
ble opposition  was  thus  removed,  but  many 
troublesome  and  annoying  scruples.  In  vain 
poor  Whitelocke  struggled  and  objected ;  in  vain 
he  sought  the  aid  and  counsel  of  wife,  of  friends, 
of  tenants.  *'  There's  no  use  in  resisting  the 
ORKAT  MAN,**  said  one  of  the  latter, "  an  ancient, 
sober,  discreet,  and  faithful  servant  to  White- 
locke and  his  father  above  forty  years.*'  White- 
locke rejoined  that  he  was  not  **  bound  to  obey** 
Cromwell.  *'  I  am  deceived,"  said  the  shrewd 
old  servant,  **  if  he  will  not  be  obeyed  in  what 
he  hath  a  mind  to.**  **  I  am  not  under  his  com- 
mand,** retorted  Whitelocke ;  "  what  can  he  do 
to  me  ?**  '*  What  can  he  do  !*'  exclaimed  the 
experienced  William  Cooke;  «*what  can  he 
not  do  ?  Don't  we  all  see  he  does  what  he  list  ? 
We  poor  countrymen  are  forced  to  obey  him 
to  our  cost ;  and  if  he  have  a  mind  to  punish 
us  or  you,  it*s  an  old  proverb  that  it's  an  easy 
thing  to  find  a  staff  to  beat  a  dog ;  and  I  would 
not  have  you  to  anger  him,  lest  you  bring  dan- 
ger, and  trouble  too,  upon  you  and  your  family 
and  state :  that*s  the  truth  on't.*** 

*  Fur  an  ample  aoamiit  of  thew  oaaSttmndm*,  and'? 
Whit«locke*i  int«rviews  with  Cbrattaa  kanslf,  imbodjriif 
many  atnkiog  illaatnttiana  of  CronwaU^  daaracter,  ••• 
Appendix  £.,  CtOMWELL  AHO  CHRiaTIJIA. 
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Tlie  '*  Parliament  of  saints**  had  meanwhile 
been  working  to  Crom well's  wish.  Their  meas- 
ures of  general  polity  and  reform  now  claim 
from  us  a  fair  recital,  and  will  be  found,  indeed, 
well  worthy  of  it. 

Be  it  first  observed  that  they  began  their  du- 
ties by  establishing  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  state  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my. They  revised  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
cise ;  they  simplified  and  improved  the  consti- 
tution of  the  treasury,  by  reducing  into  one  the 
several  receipts  of  the  revenue ;  they  abolish- 
ed unnecessary  offices,  and  reduced  exorbitant 
salaries;  they  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous 
scrutiny  the  various  public  accounts,  and  gave 
new  facilities  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  now  con- 
sidered as  national  property.  In  all  these  things, 
as  in  others  I  will  shortly  name,  the  spirit  of 
the  Long  Parliament  had  survived  the  disper- 
sion of  its  members ;  in  the  fanaticism  of  lan- 
guage and  occasional  extravagance  of  argu- 
meot  by  which  the  truth  and  advantages  of 
such  a  course  of  policy  were  obscured  in  the 
Convention,  we  must  at  once,  in  fairness,  rec- 
ognise the  original  vice  of  its  origin.  It  should 
never  have  been  expected  that  anything  could 
supply  that  grave  defect  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  sensible  English  people. 

Thus  deficient  in  the  only  solid  support  they 
could  hope  to  rest  on,  they  bad  at  once  com- 
menced their  quarrel  with  the  formidable  class 
interests,  and  with  the. army  first.  It  had  been 
with  visible  reluctance  that  they  voted  the 
monthly  tax  of  £120,000  for  the  support  of  the 
mtlitaiy  and  naval  establishments.  They  were, 
indeed,  careful  not  to  complain  of  the  amount ; 
their  objections  were  pointed  against  the  nature 
of  the  tax,  and  the  inequality  of  tlie  assess- 
ments; but  this  pretext  could  not  hide  their 
real  object  from  the  jealousy  of  their  adversa- 
ries ;  and  their  leaders  were  openly  charged 
with  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  army, 
that  they  might  lessen  the  influence  of  the  lord- 
general.* 

Their  war  with  the  lawyers  was  more  dar- 
ingly and  openly  conducted.  Among  the  first 
acu  they  passed  were  those  for  taking  away 
fines  on  bills,  declarations,  and  original  writs, 
and  for  the  redress  of  delays  and  mischiefs  ari- 
sing out  of  writs  of  error.  Tl|ey  passed,  at  the 
same  time,  an  act  respecting  marriages,  which, 
with  several  others,  was  sanctioned  by  their 
successors  in  1656,  and  which  declared  that 
they  should  in  all  cases  be  preceded  by  publica- 
tion of  banns  in  church,  or  in  the  market-place 
on  market-day ;  and  a  certificate  being  grant- 
ed of  such  publication,  together  with  the  ex- 
cepUonTmade,  if  any,  that  the  ceremony  should 
then  take  place  before  some  justice  of  the  peace 
within  the  county.  This  measure,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
lawyers,!  they  accompanied  with  acts  for  the 


*  Exact  Relation,  p.  10.  Thurloe,  i.,  p.  755.  Dr.  Lin- 
(inl,  nA.  ii.,  p.  193. 

t  ▲  ouosiderable  thne,  th«  aathnn  of  the  Parliamentary 
History  tell  os,  waa  taken  up  in  agitation  of  it.  On  the 
tSth  uf  Aoffuvt  it  paned  the  lloate  on  the  queaiiun,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pnitlished.  **  This  extraor- 
dinarjr  act  entirely  took  marriages  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ekrgy,  and  put  it  into  thuee  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  .  . 
▲  Tery  remarkalile  clause,  add  the  compilers  of  the  Pari. 
History,  was  proposed  to  be  added  upon  th#>  third  reading, 
bat  piassd  in  the  neg atire.  It  was  this :  *  That  if  any  per- 
•OS  lb«a  manied,  or  to  be  married  accordiug  to  this  act, 


registration  of  marriages,  and  also  of  births  and 
burials.  They  prepared  and  introduced  other 
bills,  with  less  success  in  passing  them.  Among 
them  were,  for  example,  an  attempt  to  consti- 
tute by  enactment  a  puklu  eemmiuee  for  advance 
of  trade ;  a  new  system  Bfft^fkkouses,  and  proms- 
ion  fur  the  poor ;  and  mwDj  admirable  remedies 
for  making  the  law  more  expeditious  and  less 
chargeable.* 

Their  next  offence  to  the  lawyers  was  not 
less  a  boon  and  blessing  to  the  people,  in  an- 
swer to  whose  repeated  prayers  and  entreatiesf 


should  make  proof,  by  one  or  more  credible  witness  apon 
oath,  that  either  the  husband  or  wife  had  committed  the 
detestable  sin  of  adultery  during  such  marriage,  then  the 
said  parties  might  be  divorced  by  the  sentence  of  three  jus- 
tices of  the  |ieace.'  *' 

*  The  author  of  the  Exact  Relation  tells  us  that  **  alnat 
three  days  were  spent  in  possing  the  excise  rates,  particu- 
larly, by  vote.  The  old  and  new  drapery,  hats,  caps,  and 
toliacco-pipes,  were  by  vote  exempted  friKn  the  duty  of  ex- 
cise. The  bill  following,  in  order  of  the  rates,  was  ftj 
large,  of  about  eighty  sheets  of  paper ;  spent  one  whole  day 
in  the  hearing  of  it  read ;  and  there  appeared  so  mnny 
snares  and  difficullies  in  it  as  to  trade,  as  was  judged  no  way 
fit  t4>  lie  put  un  a  petiple  that  expected  freedum  at  the  pnoa 
of  their  blood  and  treasure,  by  them  spent  in  the  late  war; 
whereupon  it  was  by  a  general  consent  waived  and  laid 
aside.  There  were  divers  bills  prepared  by  several  com- 
mittees, some  of  which  were  read  in  the  Hoose,  and  othera 
offered  to  have  them  read,  but  other  business  hindered : 
as,  *  A  bill  for  constituting  a  committee  for  advance  of 
trade  ,-*  '  A  bill  fi>r  workhouses,  and  providing  for  the  poor;' 
'  Divers  bills  for  regulation  of  the  law.  and  making  it  lets 
charreatile  to  the  poor,  and  more  expeditious.* " 

t  I  subjoin  a  striking  extract  from  a  petition  against  the 
STstem  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  printed  in  the  journals  of 
the  time.  It  is  entitled  the  **  lionible  pelhioo  of  all  the 
prisoners  for  debt  within  the  several  (both  national  and 
private)  tyrannical  dens  of  cruelty,  called  pri»ms,  jails, 
countf-rs,  hoies,  and  dungeons  in  this  land.^  It  opens  with 
a  laudation  of  the  niemliers  of  the  C«inventiou,  a*  ^  the 
lord's  faithful  ones,"  who  had  beea  called  to  rrsture  Eng- 
land's fundamental  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  It  pruceeda : 
*'In  assurance  of  your  speedy  acomiplishment  of  this  so 
great  good  work,  to  Giid*s  glory,  yunr  country's  happiness, 
and  your  own  eternal  fame  to  poetenty,  we  are  encounigf»d 
til  show,  though  not  unknown  unto  you,  that  the  law  of  Gud 
is  a  law  of  mercy,  peace,  and  preservation  to  the  peofile, 
and  not  of  strife,  rigour,  and  destruction,  as  it  is  at  this 
present  time,  in  and  by  the  chargeable,  dilatory,  and  deceit- 
ful practice  thereof ;  witness  the  numerous  actions  charged 
on  men  :  vexatious  and  chargeable  arresta,  and  dragging 
of  men  and  women  like  dogs  into  holes  and  dunge<nis ;  ialaa 
and  endless  imprisonment ;  the  frequent  amimitments  to 
prison,  by  the  judges  and  justices,  npun  trivial  matters; 
unjust  decrees ;  false  reports  of  masters  in  chancery  ;  ille- 
gal outlawries ;  dt^lay  of  justice  ;  and,  by  the  extraordinary 
charges  in  Iswaiid  protraction  o(  livM,dishettrtemmg  homttt 
men  from  suing  for  thev  jmt  debit  tmd  rigktg  ;  together, 
also,  with  the  UMist  cruel  usage  and  unreasonable  exariions 
of  bailiffs,  sergeants,  and  jailers,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  de« 
strurtion  of  thousands  of  families  in  the  land  ;  so  as  now, 
by  the  diabolically  invented  practices  of  the  jndges  and 
lawyers,  the  law  is  become  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  dividing  the  life  from  the  body ;  working  an  endless 
separation  between  a  man  and  iiis  wife,  children,  and 
friends ;  deprivation  of  liberty  and  calling,  and  a  toul  nija 
of  estate,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  Commonwealth  m 
geiirral.  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  cruel,  revengrfol  pnrsons, 
and  enrichment  of  lawyers  and  their  dependauis  in  partic- 
ular. .  .  That  restraint  of  men  and  Women's  petsons'ia  jail 
jay$  no  ifeM,  Aal  drfroud*  tkt  ertditor^  fted*  the  lawyers 
amd  iaiUrg,  tmd  murderg  th*  dtbiors,  wilnett  the  sumy  IMcm* 
santu  Hhat  have  thus  ptriahtd  wtiunMw,  ot  tkt  jailn't  freeAs, 
and  committory  roil*  do  tottify.  .  . 


coroner's  record*. 


That 


t*»tiff.  . 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ond.  w  r«»- 
9tm.  justice,  and  charily,  and  Ui  the  law  of  this  land,  as  ap- 
pearrth  by  sereral  statal9s.  The  premises  piously  consid- 
ered, your  poor  still  enslaved  brethren  therefore  kumhly 
pray,  that  you  may  speedily  break  off  this  cruel,  sinful  yake 
by  th«  powerful  rule  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  merer ; 
that  there  may  be  no  more  arresting  nor  imprisonment  for 
debt.***  The  close  of  the  petition  suggested  a  pruviaiea 
in  tha  stead  of  imprisonment  not  leas  just  than  humane— 
that  **  all  able  debu*rs  might  be,  in  Si»me  short  time,  ta- 
fi»rced  to  satisfy  their  crediuirs  out  of  the  two-third  paita 
of  their  eststes,  either  in  lands  or  goods ;  the  other  third 
part  to  be  resulvfd  to  themtelvst  fur  their  toppart  and  tda 
cation  of  their  children.** 
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it  was  granted  by  these  reformers.  A  bill  was 
introduced  "for  relief  of  creditors  and  poor 
prisoners  for  debt,**  the  imnaediate  operation  of 
which,  besides  its  effects  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish .provinces,  was  to  release  upward  of  300 
distressed  men  who  were  con^ned  in  different 
prisons  in  and  near  London  alone.  A  brief 
sketch  of  its  proyistons  will  illustrate  the  judi- 
cious and  equable  temper  in  which  these  **  fa- 


to  the  party  injured,  and  to  be  set  on  the  pillo- 
ry. And  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  prisoner  be- 
fore his  debts  were  paid,  they  were  empowered 
to  sell  his  estate  for  payment  thereof  And 
though  prisoners  enlarged  by  this  act  were  not 
liable  to  be  arrested  for  debts  due  before,  yet 
their  estates  were  to  remain  subject  to  their 
creditors'  satisfaction.  Lastly*  these  commis- 
sioners were  not  to  be  responsible  for  their 


natics**  approached  a  subject  which  involved  so  conduct  but  to  Parliament ;  and  in  case  of  any 

many  nice  and  difficult  questions  of  property  difficulty,  wherein  they  might  apprehend  they 

and  humanity.  had  not  sufficient  power  for  the  relief  of  just 

Seventeen  commissioners  were  appointed  to  creditors  or  poor  prisoners,  they  were  to  certi- 


act  as  judges  in  the  case  of  prisoners  "  in  the 
Upper  Bench  prison,  the  Fleet,  the  Gatehouse 
in  Westminster,  the  Counter  in  Surrey,  or  pris- 
on in  Whitechapel,"  with  power  to  examine, 
and  determine  in  a  summary  way,  concerning 
the  causes  of  such  persons'  imprisonment,  their 
escapes  and  their  estates,  and  to  act  as  com- 
missioners of  bankrupts.  They  were  to  be  al- 
lowed twopence  in  the  pound  out  of  the  money 
arising  by  the  sale  of  such  prisoners'  estates, 
for  the  charges  of  them  and  their  clerks.  A 
certain  number  of  persons  were  also  appointed 
to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  each  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound.     Prisoners  not  paying  their 


fy  the  same  to  the  House,  with  their  opinion 
what  farther  provision  was  necessary  to  be 
made. 

The  four  great  votes  which  followed  these 
measures  sealed  the  fate  of  their  unconscious 
originators.  Before  I  proceed  to  describe  them, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  place  on  record  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  enactments  of  general  govern- 
ment and  pf)licy  which  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
vention. They  imbody,  in  connexion  with  the 
four  votes  in  question,  the  last  effort  made  to 
gather  up  the  fruits  of  the  struggle  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  work  to  record,  in  anything 
like  a  permanent  result  or  legislative  action  on 
the  people.     Different  scenes  await  us  after 


debts  in  six  months  were  to  be  deemed  bank- !  these  have  passed.  Scenes  of  mingled  shame 
rupts;  and  in  case  of  settlement  of  any  part  of ;  and  glory;  the  administration  of  a  despotism 
a  prisoner's  estate  in  trust  for  himself  or  any  i  at  once  brilliant  and  mean  ;  the  oppressions  it 


other  person,  afler  the  debt  contracted  or  judg- 
ment  obtained,  these  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  sell  the  estate,  and  to  fine  any  oth- 
er person  aiding  or  assisting  in  such  fraud. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  such  fine  were  to  be  ad- 
judged to  the  pillory  or  workhouse.  Prisoners 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  and  refusing  so  to  do, 
were,  if  these  commissioners  thought  fit,  to  be 
ordered  to  close  imprisonment.  The  estates 
of  any  person  for  whose  debts  another  should 
be  imprisoned,  were  to  be  sold  as  fully  as  the 
estate  of  the  prisoner  himself ;  and  where  a 
prisoner  made  an  escape,  his  estate  .not  being 
Buflicient  to  discharge  his  debts,  the  jailer  and 
his  security  were  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 


practised,  the  temporary  honours  it  achieved, 
the  few  vain  benefits  it  bestowed,  the  partial 
but  glorious  resistance  it  overcame,  the  serious 
and  solemn  lesson  it  taught  to  posterity ;  but 
none  of  those  higher  aims  which  belong  to  the 
higher  provinces  of  statesmanship,  and  by  which 
alone  may  be  connected  and  consolidated  the 
interests  and  the  happiness  of  men  in  distant 
ages. 

The  list,  compiled  from  the  imperfect  jour- 
nals of  the  House,  and  the  relation  of  one  of  its 
members,  who  adopts  the  signature  of  »•  L  D," 
may  be  given  thus:  First.  *'An  act  for  the 
committee  of  the  army,  and  treasurers  of  war." 
Second.  »•  An  act  for  constituting  commission- 
In  the  case  of  prisoners,  however,  against  whom  I  ers  for  ordering  and  managing  the  admiralty 
there  bad  not  been  any  declarations  filed,  these  and  the  navy.**  Third.  **An  act  fur  settling 
commissioners  were  to  discharge  them,  and  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.**  **  Much  time,"  we  are 
give  them  damages  for  such  vexatious  impris- 1  told,  **  spent  im  fixing  on  judges."  Fourth, 
onment.  In  order  to  prevent  prisoners,  unable  <  **An  act  fur  taking  away  fines  on  original  writs," 
to  pay  their  debts  or  fines,  from  perishing  in  ,  which,  L.  D.  adds,  "  was,  as  some  knowing 
prison,  through  the  cruelty  or  obstinacy  of  any  i  gentlemen  of  worth  in  the  House  affirmed,  to 
obdurate  creditor,  the  commissioners  were  em-  the  saving  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
powered  to  discharge,  abate,  or  give  respite  of  |  £120,000  per  annum,  only  £10,000  or  £12,000 
time  to  any  such  prisoner,  according  as  the  cir-  thereof  comiYig  to  the  state."  Fifth.  **  An  act 
cumstances  of  the  case  might  require,  and  to  i  touching  the  several  receipts  of  the  revenue 
remove  to  the  workhouse  or  house  of  correc- '.  and  treasuries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
tion  any  obstinate  prisoner,  who  should  be  found  i  bringing  them  into  one  treasury."  Sixth.  '*  An 
to  keep  in  prison  through  his  own  wilful  de/ault,  {  act  mr  marriages,  and  the  registering  of  them ; 
or  to  have  run  into  debt  by  a  vicious  course  u([  as  also  births  and  burials.'*  "  Much  time," 
life.  They  were  also  authorized  to  examine  subjoins  our  relator,  "spent  in  the  debate  about 
into  the  case  of  persons  who  had  fraudulently  marriages,  there  being  many  niceties  and  diffi- 
got  out  of  jail  by  means  of  former  acts  for  re-  cult  cases  relating  to  that  subject."  Seventh. 
lief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  recommit  them,  i  *'  An  act  for  the  more  speedy  bringing  in  of  the-w^ 

They  were  to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  charities  I  arrears  of  the  excise,  and  settling  commission 

given  to  prisoners,  and  to  award  punishment '  ers  to  that  end."    Eighth.  '*  An  act  concernini^B 
for  it ;  to  make  orders  for  selling  wholesome  '.  the  planters  of  tobacco  in  Gloucesterahirt  and  else 
provisions  to  the  prisoners  at  a  reasonable  price;    where."    Ninth.  "An  act  to  continue  the  re  — 
and  to  cause  a  table  of  moderate  fees  to  be   ceipts  of  the  excise  till  the  29th  of  Decembe  v 
bung  up  in  every  prison,  the  transgressor  of    last."    Tenth.  "  An  act,  additional  andexplan- 
which  in  any  particular  was  to  forfeit  fourfold  j  atory,  for  the  sale  of  the  remaining  fee-farm 
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renU,  and  finishing  the  whole  basincss."  Elev- 
eotb.  **  An  act  for  settlin}^  Ireland,  and  making 
it  a  pmrt  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  satisfying  the 
ad9enlnrert  and  soldiers  with  lands  ;''  which  act, 
we  are  told,  "being  very  large  and  compre- 
hensive, took  many  days'  debate  before  it  could 
be  passed  as  a  law."  Twelfth.  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  creditors  and  poor  prisoners." 
•*  The  fruit  of  it,"  L.  D.  observes,  with  a  justi- 
fiable phde»  "  hath  shown  the  worth  of  it,  306 
poor  starving  souls  having  been  freed  thereby 
in  and  about  Jjondon  :  a  law  so  just  and  hon- 
ourable as  England  hath  few  better;  which 
passed  not  without  serious  debate."  Thir- 
teenth. **  An  act  for  accounts,  and  clearing  pub- 
lic debts^  and  for  the  discovery  of  fraud,  and 
concealment  of  anything  due  to  the  Common- 
wealth." Fourteenth.  »*  An  act  for  empower- 
ing the  committee  of  the  army  to  state  and  de- 
termine the  accounts  of  all  soldiers  and  others 
employed  by  them,  for  moneys  by  them  re- 
ceived from  the  26th  of  March,  1647,  until  the 
5i5th  of  July,  1653."  Fifteenth.  "An  act  for 
redress  of  delays  and  mischiefs  arising  by  writs 
of  error  ^  and  writs  of  false  judfhient,  in  several 
cases."  Sixteenth.  "  An  act  for  repealing  of  a 
branch  of  an  act  of  the  late  Parliament,  intituled 
'An  act  for  subscribing  the  engagement,'" 
which  was  made,  L.  D.  quietly  adds,  "  to  the 
ease  and  profit  of  the  people,  and  to  the  loss  of 
the  lawyers.''  Seventeenth.  "An  act  for  the 
regulating  the  making  of  stuffs  in  the  county 
of  Norwich  and  Norfolk."  Eighteenth.  "  An 
act  for  a  high  court  of  justice."  Upon  this, 
L.  D.*8  remark  is  characteristic  :  "  It  cost,"  he 
says,  *'  indeed  but  one  day's  time,  the  reading, 
debate,  and  passing  for  a  law,  by  reason  of  the 
great  haste  some  gentlemen  made,  pretending 
great  danger  to  themselves  and  the  Common- 
wealth, so  as  no  reasons  could  prevail  to  have 
it  recommitted,  as  some  desired ;  or  that  the 
acts  for  treasons  might  be  read  which  the  com- 
missioners were  to  proceed  upon,  as  others 
moved  to  have  them ;  nor  yet  that  the  bill 
might  be  engrossed,  being  to  be  a  law  that 
concerned  life,  for  then  it  could  not  have  passed 
till  the  next  day,  when  some  that  were  perceived 
thai  day  abnient  {being  praying  at  the  Blackfriars*) 
tiugki  Be  presentf  and  hinder,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
iisared,  the  passing  of  it ;  which  had  they  done, 
t.hey  luid  saved  much  the  credit  of  the  council, 
lor  to  wise  men  it  seemed  a  very  weak  piece. 
-And  experience  hath  (thanks  be  to  God)  shown 
'^bere  was  not  that  sudden  danger  as  some 
^ntlemen  suggested,  who  did  not  let  to  say 
<in  answer  to  those  that  would  have  had  it  en- 
grossed against  the  next  morning)  *  that  they 
knew  not  but  by  that  time  they  might  have 
their  throats  cut.' "  In  explanation  of  this, 
the  case  of  Lilburne  need  only  be  recalled. 
Nineteenth.  "An  act  for  deofibristation  and 
improvement  of  the  forests,  and  of  the  honours, 
manors,  lands,  and  tenements  within  the  limits 
and  perambulations  of  the  same,  heretofore 
belonging  to  the  king,  queen,  and  prince." 
This  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  very  large  act,  and 
comprehensive  in  the  particulars,  wherein  the 
old  farmers  of  the  custom-house,  that  lent  the 
old  king  money  to  make  war  with  the  Scots, 
were  admitted  to  have  their  old  debts  made 
public  faith,  to  double  on,  to  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  serentyniix  thousand  pounds,  to  the 


Trnil  to  be  sure  to  have  money  against  the 
I  spring.     It  was  complied  with  ;  and  some  very 
I  eELiinent  and  wise  gentlemen  made  others  be- 
'  hcfve  there  was  no  question  but  the  money 
:  wi>uld  be  provided  ready. egainst  the  times ; 
citier  members  of  less  note  [no  doubt  our 
present  informant]  told  the  House  what  they 
thought,  even  as  it  is  come  to  pass."    Twen- 
hieth.  "An  act  confirming  the  purchasers  of 
i  Sir  John  Stowel's  lands,  what  they  had  pur- 
chased of  the  state."    Twenty-first.  "An  act 
for  an  ^assessment  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
11  nd  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month,  for  six 
months,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  and 
n:i^'y  of  this  Commonwealth."*    Twenty-sec- 
uikI.   "An  act  for  continuing  the  privileges 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  Lancaster." 
I'wenty-third.  "An  act  touching  idiots  and  luna- 
itcx,'*    Twenty-fourth.-  "An  act  for  enabling 
co[iimissioners  of  Parliament  for  compounding 
wjih  delinquents  to  dispose  of  two  parts  of  the 
lands  and  estates  of  recusants,  for  the  benefit 
uf  ihe  Commonwealth."    This  act,  we  again 
iLEirn  from  L.  D.,  "cost  much  time  in  the  de- 
h^ue  of  it ;  for  that  some  gentlemen  fearing  it 
a[T]ounted  to   the   toleration  of  popery,  did 
strongly  oppose  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  so  mowl- 
I  clized  as  that  it  was  never  like  to  attain  the 
ciiJ  aimed  at,  as  some  then  declared ;  of  which 
'  eK^«rience  now  cari  best  declare  and  speak." 
'  1  weoty-fifth.  "  A  second  act  for  the  constitu- 
\  [jtig  commissioners  for  ordering  and  mana.ging 
of  the  Admiralty  and  navy."    Twenty-sixth. 

I  ^  "  This,"  Mys  the  aothor  of  the  Exact  Relation  (the 
I  <<4]rL.,itta  pamphlet  1  have  already  quoted),  **wae  a  Very 
I  l^ir^o  act,  and  took  op  many  daya  in  the  debate  and  paaeing 
'  L>]  It,  there  being  a  desire,  if  possible  it  might  hate  betn,  le 
fmve  abated  something  of  that  sum^attd  that  ii  might  be  laid 
f<fuidlf.  Many  votet  pasaed,  and  rery  aharp  debates,  by 
ivnii>n  of  the  great  ineqnslity  that  was  evident  in  the  lay- 
ing ijf  the  tax,  some  coantries  beiurinf  beyond  their  propor- 
'tiiitL,  and  sume  much  less,  which  made  the  harden  mora 
^netvons  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  When,  after  manj 
i)n,yii  spent  in  the  modelizing  of  the  bill,  and  it  came  to  be 
pciii«d,  some  gentlemen  gave  their  reasons  why  thev  coald 
ii'ji  tpve  their  ^ea  to  pass  it  for  a  law,  for  tb*  nnrignteoas- 
iirsN  that  was  in  it  {and  something  else),  which  had  been 
I  ][LiJ  forth  in  the  debate  :  the  great  inequality  betwixt 
.  c:j»i]iLtry  and  country,  city  and  city,  hundred  aud  hundred ; 
itn<]  M>  of  particular  estates,  some  paying  but  two  or  threa 
Ahillings  in  the  pound,  and  others  four  and  five,  yea,  some 
u-ti  or  twelve  shillings  for  their  real  estate,  besides  what 
Ihvy  paid  for  their  personal ;  some  of  London  passionately 
£^.»eii plained  of  being  overrated,  they  paying  jCSOOO  a  month, 
I  ttc  dfieenth  part  of  the  whole  assessment  of  the  Common* 
iM!'ilth,  when,  as  they  with  mat  confidence  affirmed,  they 
wE!ro  not  the  fortieth  part  of  the  Commonwealth  in  value, 
M  tliPir  case  now  was.  The  act  engroeaod,  and  the  qites- 
I  Mun  being  put,  the  noes  (ai  to  the  making  it  a  law  that 
•  v,TY  day),  had  they  been  prosecuted  to  the  polSf  had  hmaard- 
'  td  the  passing  of  it,  it  having  tieing  earnestly  pressed  that 
It  [iiight  be  amended  at  the  table,  or  recommitted  to  be 
;  Q  [El ended  against  the  next  day.  A  gentleman  that  first 
mm-fd  to  have  the  House  rive  up  that  morning  they  mero 
dufiilved,  made  this  one  of  his  reasons  mhy  he  amid  sit  n» 
hnt^er  with  his  fellows,  beeamse  of  their  dealing  so  disin^ 
f^tnttously  with  the  army,  some  other  gentleman  having 
SLMiVeii  to  the  same  account ;  but  as  to  thia,  thuee  that  gave 
Lhctr  noes  against  the  then  pasaing  of  the  bill  upon  the  ao- 
f  otiDt  before,  can  aay,  they  never  were  in  arma  againat  the 
l^nrEiament  and  army,  nor  were  ever  in  Oxford,  or  any  other 
gnrriaon  that  alood  in  oppoaitioo  to  them.  And  for  their 
i:<inttant  cordial  affection  to  them,  they  may  aafely  aay, 
without  boasting,  they  have  been  but  a  very  little  behind 
Lh«in  that  have  been  the  higheat  and  beat  affected  in  tha 
tntiim,  whatever  thoae  gentlemen  please  to  aay.  To  endear- 
iMur  to  have  the  asseesment  eqaalW«4aid  and  borne  tended 
much  to  the  army's  good  rather  than  hart,  whereby  they 
mi|:ht  coQtinue  to  enjoy  the  lovf  and  affection  of  the  |)eopl« 
u[itf>  them."  So  began,  as  I  have  alreadv  obeerveil,  tha 
i|uiirrols  and  contentions,  which  in  the  foor  coBclodinf 
v-ixr*  received  their  ftaal  consummation.  The  writer  of  thM 
to  lutT«  takra  a  dafiidad  nart  himself. 
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•  remedies  it  prescribed  were  imagined  worse 
than  the  disease."  It  was,  without  hesitation, 
rejected.  Term  now  approached  ;  and  the 
members  who  had  taken  foremost  part  against 
the  lawyers  and  **  their  great  Diana,"  reso- 
lutely put  forth  a  bill  to  suspend  all  chancery 
proceedings  for  one  month,  till  an  eflectual 
provision  could  be  made  to  meet  every  diffi- 
culty. To  this,  however,  the  l^wyers  and 
their  partisans  offered  the  most  determined 
resistance  they  had  yet  ventured  to  make. 
Cromwell  openly  assisted  them  \*  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  some  of  their  more 
strenuous  adversaries  from  town,  they  man- 
aged to  fling  the  measure  out  t  Exasperated 
to  conduct  as  extreme,  the  reformers  in  turn 
collected  all  the  power  they  could  command  in 
the  House,  brought  up  their  absent  members, 
prepared  themselves  for  a  final  rally  ag&inst 
what  they  termed  the  *'  nuisance  of  the  nation," 
and  within  a  few  days  presented  a  fourth  bill ! 
In  this,  the  defects  of  all  the  previous  attempts, 
and  particularly  of  the  first  bill,  were  remedied, 
provision  being  made  in  it,  in  particular,  for  a 
proper  conclusion  to  suits  now  in  hand,  as  well 
as  for  the  termination  of  such  causes  as  were 
ordinarily  brought  into  chancery,  so  that  they 
should  be  decided  in  a  short  time,  and  for  the 
most  part  at  an  expense  of  thirty  or  forty  shil- 
lings !  All  opposition  to  this  bill  was  over- 
borne. It  was  read  twice  in  one  day,  and 
committed,  and  would  most  certainly  have 
passed,  had  not  subsequent  proceedings  been 
cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  only  one  stall 
in  the  Augean  stable  of  the  law,  and  in  this 
little  Parliament  had  the  very  soul  of  a  Her- 
cules sprang  forth  against  all  such  impurities 
of  the  time.  Their  second  great  vote  to  be 
recorded  was  for  a  general  revision  and  new 
modelling  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law.  That 
design,  which  the  greatest  jurists  and  philoso- 
phers of  our  country,  from  Bacon  to  Bentham, 
have  won  fame  by  merely  propounding  and 
shaping  forth  in  theory,  has  alone  been  boldly 
and  practically  grappled  with  by  this  so-called 
mean  and  ignorant  assembly  !  What,  they 
asked,  made  up  the  lawl  A  voluminous  col- 
lection of  statutes,  many  of  them  almost  un- 
known, and  many  inapplicable  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  dicta  of  judges,  perhaps  ig- 
norant, frequently  partial  and  interested  ;  the 
reports  of  cases,  but  so  contradictory,  that  they 
were  regularly  marshalled  in  hosts  against 
each  other  ;  and  the  usages  of  particular  dis- 
tricts, only  to  be  ascertained  through  the  treach- 
erous memories  of  the  most  aged  of  the  inhab- 


*  Giidwin,  vol.  iii.,  p.  572. 

t  When  Cruinwell,  however,  bad  fkirlj  settled  himtelf 
in  power,  he  did  not  ecrnple,  in  the  rear  following,  to  act 
upon  the  vote  he  thus  oppuaed  !  In  1056  he  isaaed  an  iinli- 
oance.  consisting  of  sixty-seven  articles,  ''fur  the  better 
regulating:  and  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Conrt  of 
Chancery.*'  The  comniissionera  of  the  great  seal,  Wid- 
drington  and  Whitelocke,  with  Lenthal,  the  master  of  ibe 
rolls,  informed  him  by  letter,  on  its  appearance,  that  they 
had  sought  the  Lord,  but  did  not  find  themselves  free  to 
act  according  to  the  ordinance.  But,  alas  fur  them  !  the 
•lightest  good-will  from  the  people  had  becttme  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Lord  Protector  than  the  miMt  potent  sanrtinii  of 
tibe  lawyers  ;  and  therefore  (!roniweII,  without  the  smallMt 
delay  or  scruple,  took  the  seals  from  the  first  two,  and  gmve 
them  to  Fieunes  and  Lisle.  Lenthal  opportunely  overcame 
kis  scruples,  and  remained  in  office.  See  Scubeil,'  p.  384, 
for  th«  oidinMice. 


itants.  Englishmen  had  a  right  to  know  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  ;  it 
was  easy  to  collect  from  the  present  system 
all  that  was  really  useful  ;  to  improve  it  by 
necessary  additions  ;  and  to  comprise  the 
whole  within  the  shape  and  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle reasonably-sized  volume.  A  debate  was 
accordingly  held,  which  lasted,  in  the  midst  of 
very  great  excitement  and  a  furious  opposition, 
for  two  days.  The  result  was  a  vote  to  ex- 
press the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  to 
refer  its  details  to  the  committee  already  ap- 
pointed, of  whom,  as  I  have  said,  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  lord-high-chancellor 
of  England,  was  a  chief  member.  The  com- 
mittee began  with  crimes — treason  in  the  first  ' 
place,  and  secondly  murder.  The  plan  wasy  i 
that  this  "  new  body  of  law,"  when  formed  by 
the  committee,  was  to  undergo  the  patient  re- 
vision of  the  House,  and,  as  they  should  see 
cause,  to  be  in  each  of  its  parts  adopted  or 
rejected. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  was  tremendoas, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  without  and  within 
the  House  was  fought  indeed  desperately,  and 
with  all  the  basest  expedients  of  faction.  The 
first  point  laid  hold  of  after  the  vote  was  an  er- 
ror of  the  clerk  of  the  House  in  wording  it. 
♦'  The  clerk,"  says  the  author  of  the  Exact  Re- 
lation, "  in  drawing  up  the  question,  put  the 
word  body  instead  of  model,  which  some  mem- 
bers, for  the  passing  of  the  vote  before  and  af- 
ter, desired  to  have  altered  ;  but  others,  lovers 
of  the  law  as  now  it  is,  opposed  the  alteration  of 
the  tcord,  being  very  angry  at  the  vote  ;  and  so 
it  went  as  it  was,  with  some  seeming  disad- 
vantage by  means  of  the  word  body,  which  some 
of  those  aforesaid,  being  angry,  would  need  fan- 
cy, and  accordingly  reported,  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  law^  and  take  away  the  laws 
we  had  been  fighting  for  all  this  while  as  our  btrth" 
right  and  inheritance;  and  such  a  noise  was 
made  about  it,  that  made  many  believe  that  the 
House  was  modelized  of  monsters  rather  than 
men  of  reason  and  judgment^  The  writer  adds 
that,  notwithstanding,  '*  there  were  very  sober 
and  moderate  gentlemen  in  the  account  of  all 
men,  that  concurred  heartily  in  this  vote,  and 
upon  whom  little  blemish  will  stick."  And  no 
doubt,  being  such,  these  hard  words  did  not 
much  afTect  them,  since  all  reformers  must  v.  ear  . 
that  epithet  of  monsters  till  they  transfer  it 
finally  to  the  abuses  they  have  resolved  to  over- 
throw. 

Cromwell  assisted,  with  all  his  energy,  the 
outcry  raised  against  the  vote,  and,  strength- 
ened by  his  authority,  there  arose  from  out  of 
the  courts  and  purlieus  of  Wt  stniinster  such  a 
multitudinous  and  tumultuous  clamour  of  voi- 
ces and  of  pens,  that  the  like  had  not  been  heard 
before,  to  <*  protect  from  ruin  the  venerable 
fabric  of  English  jurisprudence."  The  pre- 
sumption of  these  ignorant  and  fanatical  legis- 
lators was  ridiculed  by  every  device  of  false- 
hood ;  the  design  was  ascribed  to  them  of  sub- 
stituting the  law  of  Moses  for  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  the  people  were  earnestly  conjured 
to  unite  in  defence  of  tlMir/*tHrthrigl)t  and  in- 
heritance," for  the  preservation  of  which  so 
many  miseries  had  been  endured  and  so  much 
blood  had  been  shed.  This  charge  of  an  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  all  CQStom  and  common  sense 
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most  falsely  and  wickedly  reported  and  charged 
upon  persons  acting  in  so  much  love  to  their 
country,  their  endeavours  tended  to  destroy  the 
whole  laws,  and  ppHing  them  up  by  the  roots." 
The  appeal  will  be  honestly  answered  at  last, 
even  though  deferred  till  now.  Nor  are  there 
many  rational  men  among  us  who,  while  they 
offer  their  hearty  sympathy  to  the  honourable 
motives  and  exertions  of  this  writer  and  bis  as- 
sociates, will  not  also  avow,  in  shame  and.  re- 
gret, that  the  design  they  had  thus  commenced 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  indeed  a  thing  of 
so  great  worth  and  benefit  that  England  is  not 
yet  worthy  of  it,  nor  likely  in  a  short  time  to  be 
so  blessed  as  to  enjoy  it ! 

The  soldiers  and  lawyers  having  thus  been 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  first  two  of  these  fa- 
mous votes,  it  was  reserved  for  the  remaining 
two  to  provoke  the  parsons  and  the  patrons  of 
livings.  The  third  great  vote,  for  example,  in- 
volved the  subject  of  presentations  to  benefices. 
It  assaulted  **  Satan  himself"  in  his  '*  strong- 
bold"  of  advowsons.  Nothing  could  cerU^inly 
be  more  adverse  to  that  religious  spirit — call  it 
fervent  or  fanatical,  seek  it  among  Independents 
or  Presbyterians — now  in  undoubted  prevalence 
with  a  majority  of  the  English  people,  than  these 
rights  of  presentation  and  advowson,  where  in 
the  first  case  the  possessor  of  a  certain  proper- 
ty claimed  the  power  of  naming  the  priest  of 
the  parish  where  his  property  lay,  and  in  the 
second  (as  the  term  is  used  in  ordinary  accep- 
^tion),  for  a  given  sum  of  money  disposed  of 
that  right  to  another,  against  the  first  vacancy 
that  should  occur.  It  was,  the  originators  of 
this  vote  contended,  contrary  to  ^reason  that 
any  private  individual  should  possess  the  pow- 
er of  imposing  a  spiritual  guide  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  therefore  they  argued  that  presenta- 
tions should  be  abolished,  and  the  choice  of  the 
minister  be  vested  in  the  body  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who  might  thus  have  the  power,  in  se- 
lecting a  preacher  that  was  to  lead  them  in 
the  ways  of  eternal  life,  to  secure  one  whose 
modes  of  thinking  coincided  with  their  own, 
and  whose  temper,  general  carriage,  and  habits 
of  life  were  agreeable  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
question  had  deeply  interested  and  aroused  vast 
numbers  of  patrons  of  livings  and  influential 
tmen  of  that  class,  who  sought  against  Parlia- 
mentary oppression  the  "  protection"  of  the 
lord-general ;  and  an  earnest  stand  was  accord- 
ingly made  in  their  favour.  The  vote  was  car- 
ried, however,  on  the  17th  of  November,  that 
the  right  of  presentation  to  benefices  should  be 
taken  away,  and  the  people  in  the  several  par- 
ishes be  authorized  to  choose  their  own  instruc- 
tors. A  bill  to  that  efieci  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

The  last  and  most  fatal  of  all  the  votes  in- 
volved the  much- vexed  question  of  tithes,  and 
was  somewhat  strangely  brought,  as  by  a  "  side 
wmd,"  before  the  House.  The  result  of  a 
**  large  debate"  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  had  been  an  understanding  or  agree- 
ment that  tithes  dught  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  in  their  stead  a  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  impropriators,  and  a  decent  main- 
tenance provided  for  the  clergy.  We  have 
seen,  accordingly,  that  one  of  the  committees 
which  were  named  for  the  discussion  and  ar- 
rangement of  many  of  the  most  important 
4B 


questions  of  public  policy  was  chosen  to  ex- 
amine into  tithes,  with  a  special  instruction  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  sacredness  of  the  prop- 
erty which  was  thus  constituted.  Great  were 
the  fluctuation^  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  subsequent  months;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  2d  of  December  that  the  com- 
mittee made  its  report ;  nor  is  it  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  the  report  would  even  then  have 
been  presented,  but  with  the  hope  of  arresting, 
in  some  sort,  (he  farther  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  advowsons.  The  report  was  entitled 
**  respecting  the  method  of  rejecting  scanda- 
lous, and  settling  godly  ministers ;"  but  its 
chief  article  was  a  distinct  opinion  of  the  com- , 
mittee  appended  to  it  as  a  sort  of  second  sec-  y 
tion,  that  incumbents,  rectors,  and  iropropriart  T 
tors  had  a  property  in  tithes.  This  report 
provoked  a  most  earnest  and  singular  debate 
of  five  days,*  and  when  the  question  was  put 

detohption,  which  it  as  correct  m  it  it  Tirid,  of  the  circam- 
■tanc«s  pf  this  debate,  and  of  the  real  bearing  of  this  cele- 
brated vote.  '*Thi$  fourth  vote,**  he  saye,  **  where  apoa 
followed  the  diseulatiofi  of  the  Parliament,  was  that  harm- 
leas  neiratiTe  of  not  complying  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, touching  wbat'they  offered  as  the  beat  way  to  eject 
i^orant,  profane,  and  scandalous  ministers,  and  encoura- 
ging them  that  ara  good,  dsc. ;  of  which  two  things,  and  so 
an  end  of  this  discourse  :  first,  of  the  proceed  to  it,  and  in 
the  debate  of  it,  and  then  that  which  fbUowed  after  it,  till 
the  House  was  dissolved.  The  proceed  was  shortly  this  :. 
^er  the  aforesaid  vote  had  passed,  and  some  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  were  in  readiness  to  offer  the  bill,  tha- 
committee  for  titnes,  to  counterwork  and  keep  that  off*,  aa> 
some  thought,  did  oo  Mcmday  morning  offer  this  report,  and 
many  were  for  the  taking  of  it  oo  ;  others  were  against  the 
meddling  with  it  at  that  time ;  some  moving  to  have  the 
bill  taken  in  concerning  presentationa,  some  to  fM  on  things 
of  more  present  concemrbent,  as  the  biU  for  uniting  Scot- 
land to  £ng)and.  Reasons  were  offered  on  every  side,  and 
after  one  oxlock  the  House  rose,  and  nothing  fastened  on. 
The  next  rooming,  those  that  were  for  the  report  to  be 
taken  in  the  day  before  moved  again,  and  the  other  not  op- 
posing, it  was  taken  in,  but  not  witliout  being  pot  to  the 
vote  whether  the  House  would  take  it  in,  which  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative  ;  and  so  the  debate  began,  and  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  till  after  one  o'elock  each  day,  the 
speaker  being  aged,  and  not  able  to  sit  longer.  The  debate 
was  managed  day  by  day  with  verv  great  serioosnesa,  many 
arguments,  and  scriptures  being  alleged.  The  House  being 
evftnly  poised,  and  great  attendance  been  given  by  the  mem- 
bers, waiting  the  time  of  the  vote  ;  and  though  any  member 
might,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  have  spoken  every  day  as 
long  as  the  debate  continued,  yet  such  was  the  modesty 
showed,  that  hardly  any  on  all  the  five  dars  spake  twice ; 
very  little  of  heat  or  passion  being  showed  all  that  time ;  only 
one  gentleman  or  two  that  were  fur  the  report,  seeing  them- 
selves and  their  party  so  engaged,  flew  out  a  little,  com- 
plaining of  the  expense  of  time,  to  have  given  a  cfaeitk  to 
the  goinr  on  of  the  debate.  But  the  orders  of  the  Huuse 
being  caTlod  for  by  some  of  the  other  side  of  the  speaker, 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  right  of  every  one  to  be  heard,  and 
that  the  (question  could  not  be  put  so  long  as  any  would 
speak  to  it ;  withal,  those  gentlemen  were  told  of  their 
restlessness  to  take  on  the  debate,  and  how  the^  wanted 
patience  to  wait  the  issue  of  it.  After  three  or  four  dayS| 
a  member  that  was  against  the  report  offered  an  expedient, 
but  was  not  accepted.  At  last,  oil  Saturday,  towards  noon, 
the  question  drew  near,  as  did  also  the  end  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  some  members  tnat  were  against  the  report  having 
nut  spoken,  and  essaying  to  speak,  were  persuaded  to  for- 
bear, who  only  rathered  the  is«ue  and  result  of  the  whole, 
and  left  it  to  the  House ;  which  was,  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  thi«  which  is  in  the  report  was  the  best  expedient 
for  that  end  T  which  tome  on  the  other  side,  that  were  for 
the  report,  perceiving  the  stress  of  the  question  put  there, 
moved  that  the  word  *  best'  might  he  put  out ;  but  it  was 
not  admitted,  having  been  in  the  report  all  the  time  of  the 
debate  ;  so  about  one  of  the  clock  the  vote  passed,  and  upon 
dividing  the  House  was  carried  in  the  negative.  A  debate 
of  that  nature  and  length,  in  so  great  a  council,  hardly  ever 
passed  with  such  soberness,  and  little  heat  or  passion.  The- 
business  was  m  ktatu  quo  as  to  any  one*s  being  either  let- 
ter or  worse  ;  the  report  was  laid  aside,  for  that  the  first- 
part  of  it,  whareon  the  other  part  depended,  was  rejected  ; 
to  wit,  that  the  beat  way  to  eject  igaoraut,  profa&A^  va^ 
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hiniself  to  sit  in  that  House ;  and  he  moved 
thai  the  continuance  of  this  Parliament,  as  now 
constituted,  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
requisite  that  the  House,  in  a  hody,  should  re- 
pair to  the  lord-general,  to  deliver  back  into 
his  bands  the  powers  which  they  had  received 
from  him.  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  tho  reformers 
(his  name  has  not  been  preserved  by  the  re- 
porter of  his  speech)  then  rose  and  earnestly 
protested  against  the  motion.  He  defended 
the  character  of  the  Parliament  so  unnaturally 
deserted  by  its  own  members ;  he  challenged 
every  statement  made  by  Sydenham  on  the 
question  of  tithes.  What  had  been  proposed, 
he  said,  was  so  far  from  being  intended  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parochial  clergj-,  that  its  ex- 
press object  was  to  render  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  more  certain  and  equal,  by  reducing 
benefices  of  £200  a  year  and  upward,  by  in- 
creasing those  of  smaller  income,  and  also  by 
making  a  provision  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  ministers.  As  the  Long  Parliament,  when 
they  abolished  Episcopacy,  and  sold  the  tem- 
poral revenues  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, made  an  express  reserve  of  all  impro- 
priations, which  were  to  be  applied  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
universities,  so  had  a  precisely  similar  reserve 
been  made  by  the  present  assembly  in  their 
act  for  enabling  delinquents  to  compound  for 
their  estates.  He  then  enumerated  the  various 
measures  conducive  to  the  public  advantage 
that  were  in  progress,  and  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms  the  disinterestedness  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Parliament  and  its  committees. 
He  protested,  in  conclusion,  with  pa.ssionate 
earnestness,  against  a  measure  fraught  with 
such  incalculable  calamity  as  the  dispersion  of 
that  Parliament  would  prove.  Several  other 
reformers  followed  on  the  same  side  with  equal 
warmth,  and  the  debate  promised  to  be  of  con- 
siderable duration.  Other  reformers,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  were  now  also  fast  arriving,  and 
the  issue  seemed  at  the  least  doubtful.  The 
number  of  Cromweirs  partisans  might  be  about 
forty ;  the  reformers  had  by  this  time  mustered 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five.* 

*  This  it  vxordmg  to  the  duublc  evidence  of  the  eathor 
of  the  Eiact  Releiioa  and  of  the  New  Nurrutive  of  the  Dit- 
•ulutiua.  A  Irttttr  frufn  one  uf  the  nuinl)«n  to  his  bntther, 
oirutaiaed  in  Thurlue,  eives  the  same  number  to  the  Crom- 
well purty,  and  sayt,  that  when  the  lauor  had  left,  noly 
twenty-acven  reformeni  ittayed  U-hind.  The  other  ei)fht. 
BO  duobt,  felt  that  any  farther  rosistJince  would  Im>  idle.  I 
•uhjoin  this  letter,  from  liuuy  Mantel  to  Edward  Pntchard, 
which  derivea  its  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  writer  having 
been  prcMnC.  *' Since  I  writ  my  lost  to  you.  and  some 
<la>s  before,  wee  were  al>out  a  rep<»rt  fmni  the  committee 
of  tieth^,  about  sending  commissioners  to  the  several  cir- 
euits  to  cast  out  all  that  they  judged  to  be  unfit  to  l>e  min- 
isters, and  to  put  in  all  they  judg<:d  to  be  fit  upon  the  last 
day  wf  the  weeke.  This  power  and  its  appurteuauros  came 
to  the  question,  and  it  w-as  rnrried  in  the  ne:,'ntive.  Here- 
Qpua  those  gentlemen  that  were  for  the  report  came  sooner 
than  their  asual  hower  ap<iD  Munday  to  the  House,  and 
there  spoke  of  the  unlikelihood  of  doing  good,  and  instanced 
in  several  things  that  they  judged  evilTthat  wus  don,  and 
therefore  debired  that  they  would  gne,  and  returne  that 
power  they  had  from  whence  they  received  it ;  and  there- 
vpon  aboat  forty,  and  the  speaker,  went  to  the  gencrall,  ami 
did  accordingly.  Twenty-seven  stayed  in  the  Iliuise  a  lit- 
tla  timfl  speaking  to  one  another ;  and  going  to  speak  to  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  Col.  Goflfe  and  Lieat.-col.  White  came  into 
tha  HoDea,  and  dasired  them  that  were  there  to  ctmie  oat. 
9mm  anawand  that  they  ware  thera  by  a  call  frum  tlM 


All  doubt,  however,  was  suddenly  ended  bj 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  speaker, 
Francis  Rouse,  who  had  become  one  of  Crom- 
well's most  thorough-going  tools.  Acting  on 
an  evidently  preconcerted  plan,  he  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  sergeant  took  up 
the  mace  and  carried  it  before  him  as  he  quitted 
the  hall ;  even  the  clerk  rose  and  went  out  at 
the  same  instant ;  while  as  many  members  as 
were  favourable  to  the  motion  followed,  and 
repaired  at  once  to  Whitehall,  to  demand  ad- 
mission to  Cromwell.  Some  few  reformers 
left  also,  in  hopelessness  and  disgust.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  more  fervent  and  enthusiastic 
remained,  gazing  on  each  other  in  wonder  at 
what  had  passed,  insufficient  in  numbers  to 
make  a  House,  and  without  a  speaker  had 
they  been  so  inclined.  'Harrison  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  these,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oratiirs  in  the  debate  that  had  preceded.  They 
continued  thus  for  some  time,  in  helpless  con- 
sultation as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  haa 
just  proposed  to  fall  to  prayers,  when  tvw)  offi- 
cers, Colonel  Goffe  and  Nfajor  White,*  sudden- 
ly entered,  and  requested  them  to  withdraw. 
Harrison  demandejd  by  what  warrant,  and  Ma- 
jor White  called  in  a  file  of  musketeers.  No 
farther  resistance  was  offered  ;  the  House  was 
expeditiously  cleared,  and  th^  keys  left  with 
the  guard. 

The  speaker,  meanwhile,  preceded  by  the 
mace,  and  followed  by  Sydenham  and  his  party, 
walked  thr(»ugh  the  streets  to  CromwelKs  resi- 
dence at  Whitehall.  Some  few  members,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  House,  joined  him, 
in  curiosity,  as  he  passed ;  some  few,  in  fear. 
Haying  arrived  at  Whitehall,  they  withdrew 
into  one  of  the  apartments,  and  placed  a  few 
hurried  lines  on  paper  expressive  of  the  resig-  . 
nation  of  their  power  into  Cromwell's  hands. 
This  was  as  hastily  engrossed  by  the  clerk, 
subscribed  by  the  speaker  and  his  followers, 

generall,  and  would  not  come  out  by  their  desire,  unleai 
they  had  a  command  from  him.  They  returned  noe  answer, 
but  went  out  and  fetched  two  files  of  musquetiers,  and  did 
as  good  as  force  them  out,  amongst  whom  I  war  an  on- 
worthy  one." 

*  A  vulgar  piece  of  pleasantry,  on  the  part  of  this  Major 
White,  has  l>een  suffered  to  creep  into  history.     Ho  is  said 
to  have  asked,  on  his  entrance,  **  What  thj-y  did  there  V* 
to  have  been  answered  by  Ilamsoii,  ♦'  That  they  were  seek- 
ing the  Lord ;"  and  to  have  rejoined,  "  Then  you  ntay  go 
elsewhere,  for  to  mv  knowledge  he  has  not  been  here  for 
several  years  past.**    The  anecdote  n>sts  on  the  anth  irity 
of  a  piece  of  Rl•ya^^t  scnrnltty,  in  which  ih*-  rircumstanos 
i  of  the  dissolution  is  descnited  after  thif  fa»hion  :  '*  In  tha 
mean  time.  Rouse,  the  speaker,  with  the  mace  before  him 
(and  his  foUxWers),  came  to  Whitehall,  and  th«re  resigned 
the  instrument  he  gav«'  them,  by  ^htrYi  they  were  citiist:- 
tuted  a  Pailiainent,  and  gave  them  likewise  to  unlerstand 
how  they  had  lelt  their  fellows.    The.r  sorrendr  f  waa 
kindly  rei-eived  by  Oliver,  and  they  thanked  for  the  paina 
:  they  had  taken  in  the  service  of  the  Comm'-nweallh.  how- 
j  ever  he  and  they  had  miss'd  of  their  intentions  of  tho  good 
j  should  thereby  have  come  to  the  Commonweal: h,  which  a 
strange  spint  and  perverse  j»rinciple  in  son.e  of  the  mem- 
i  l»era  had  solely  hiiuiered  ;  and  mi»  to  th«  m  yet  silting  in  tha 
Parlisment  House,  he  despatched  away  Lieotenan'-colonel 
•  White,  a  confident  of  his.  to  dislodge  them,  wh'i  arct»rding- 
'  ly,  with  a  guard  of  red-coats,  came  thither,  and  entering 
'  the  House,  demanded  them,  in  the  name  of  the  general,  to 
depart,  for  the  Parliament  was  dis8olve<i ;  who,  replying  to 
the  controrv,  and  telling  him  they  were  iipt'iii  bnsiness,  and 
ought  not  tiiiis  to  be  disturbed,  he  asked,  *  What  buainesar 
They  answered,  *  We  are  seeking  of  God.'    *  Pogh  !*  nith 
he,  '  is  that  all  ?    That's  to  no  porpose,  for  God  hatt 
been  within  these  walls  these  twelve  years ;'  aad  taf 
compelled  them  out,  muttering  with  the  noia  wi 
sorrowful  lotdis  back  as  those  that  had  aat  thiHj  I 
•ame  tenn,  and  could  have  almoit  pleaded  ] 
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arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  a  procession 
formed,  of  persons  who  there  awaited  him,  and 
wonderfully  complete  were  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  an  event,  of  the  possibility  of  which 
the  chief  actor,  only  three  days  before,  had  sol- 
emnly asseverated  his  utter  and  hopeless  igno- 
rance !  The  aldermen  entered  first,  then  the 
judges,  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal 
(Keble  and  Lisle),  and  the  lord-mayor.  Be- 
hind these  were  the  two  coancils,  of  state  and 
the  army.  They  ascended  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  where  a  chair  of  state  with  a  cash- 
ion  had  been  placed  on  a  rich  carpet,  and  here 
arranged  themselves — Keble  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  chair,  and  Lisle  on  the  left  ;  the  judges 
on  both  sides ;  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  on 
the  right,  and  the  members  of  the  two  councils 
on  the  left.  It  was  a  briMiant  scene  :  the  robes 
of  the  civilians  blended  with  the  full  dress  equip- 
ments of  the  soldiers  in  a  most  imposing  pic- 
tare,  and  excitement  stirred  on  every  face. 

Cromwell  entered,  and  every  person  in  the 
hall  uncovered.  He  .advanced,  and  took  his 
place  next  the  Lord-commissioner  Lisle.  He 
was  plainly  dressed — a  secret  artifice  of  pride. 
He  wore  neither  robes  nor  uniform,  hot  a  sim- 
ple suit  and  cloak  of  black  velvet,  with  long 
boots,  and  a  broad  gold  band  round  his  hat.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  position,  Lambert  ad- 
vanced from  the  circle  and  addressed  him.  He 
declared  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament ; 
observed  that  the  exigency  of  the  time  required 
a  strong  and  stable  government;  and  prayed 
his  excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  the 
three  nations,  to  accept  the  office  of  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  chief  magistrate,  un- 
der a  new  Constitution,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  council  of  the  amiy  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  principal  officers  of  state.* 


*  There  cmn  be  ecmrcelT  a  doubt  that  this  aMeition  wm 
only  part  of  the  entire  delusion,  and  that  the  form  as  well 
as  details  of  the  new  Conatitutiou  had  been,  in  fact,  the 
entire  suggestion  and  arrangement  of  Cromwell  himself. 
Ludlow  says,  in  the  sole  acconnt  preserved  of  its  origin  or 
«athorsbip.  that  it  had  been  in  deliberation  for  upward  of 
two  months  before  this  memorable  day,  and  many  other 
cireamstances  strongly  corroborate  this  muei  probable  as- 
■ertirm.  Not  the  least  strikin|r  of  these,  I  may  add,  is  the 
fiict  (which  I  have  established  in  the  Life  of  Vane)  that  the 
best  provisions  in  this  "  instrument,'*  relating  to  the  esub- 
lishment  of  new  constituencies,  are  bodily  taken  out  of  th6 
famous  reform  act  of  Vane,  which  Cromwell  brought  away 
with  him  under  his  cloak,  uneopied  and  unengrossed  on  the 
fatal  SOth  of  April.  Another  remarkable  fact  which  tends 
to  prove  it  is,  that  when  the  idea  of  a  new  Instrument  of 
Government  was  first  submitted  to  Cromwell  in  private, 
the  title  appropriated  lo  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  first 
article  would  seem  to  have  been  that  «f  king.  To  this 
Cromwell  at  once  objected.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  receive 
the  offer  from  a  less  questionable  authority,  and  had  secret- 
ly resolved,  also,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  his 
own  partisans  should  be  better  )ir»pared,  before  ho  ven- 
tured on  a  step  so  hazardous.  The  Dutch  ambossadpr  (see 
Thurloe,  vol.  i.,  p.  044)  seems  to  have  received  a  confused 
statement  of  this  circumstance ;  for  he  says  that  it  was 
CmmwelPs  first  project  to  be  declared  king,  and  that  ho 
only  desisted  because  of  the  reluctance  of  his  officers.  The 
contrary  would  decidedly  appear  (if  we  may  trust  an  an- 
thonty  bv  no  means  indisputable}  from  a  speech  of  Crom- 
well to  the  body  of  100  offiners,  who  waited  on  him  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1657,  to  rsmonstrate  against  the  title  of  king-  He 
plainly  tells  them  that  they  had  on  the  former  occasion  of- 
fered him  the  title,  and  that  he  had  refused  it.  (M8S.  Ad- 
ditions to  Ayscough.  appended  by  Mr.  Rutt  to  Burton's  Di- 
ary. And  Bates,  in  his  Elenehus  Motuum,  part  ii.,  p.  166, 
olisenres  on  the  occasion,  **  Yet  Cromwell  would  not  accept 
of  the  government  \ty  the  title  of  king,  though  he  was  per- 
onadod  to  it  b^  many.**)  The  obscure  statement  of  the  offi- 
cial account  is  merely  that  *'  the  Parliament  having  sur- 
rendered its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  lord-)|neapra], 
ftou  whom  it  had  raceived  tbi»iB»  he  oallod  a  comnetl  of  tk* 


Lambert,  as  he  concluded,  turned  to  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  council,  Jessop,  and  ordered 
him  to  read  aloud  the  act  or  instrument  in  which 
this  new  Constitution  was  imbodied.  The  read- 
ing of  this  act,  entitled  ♦•  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing," occupied  upward  of  half  an  hour.  It  was 
a  document  of  unquestipnable  ability,  as  even 
the  brief  abstract  which  may  be  admitted  here 
will  show. 

Its  first  and  most  essential  article  was,  that 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  should  be  in 
one  person,  and  the  people  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled ;  and  that  the  style  of  that  person 
shonld  be  Lord  Protector.  It  proceeded,  that 
the  Protector  should  be  assisted  with  a  coun- 
cil, of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty*one  persons  ;•  that  all  writs,  processes, 
commissions,  and  grants  should  run  in  his  name ; 
and  that  from  him  should  be  derived  all  magis- 
tracy and  honours ;  that  he  should  order  the 
militia  and  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
with  his  council  should  have  the  power  of  war 

primcipai  offiGtn  of  thi  army^  and  advised  with  other  per- 
sons of  interest  in  the  nation,  who,  after  three  dayt  seeking 
God  and  consulting  on  the  subject,  concluded  upon  the  form 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth.  (Declaration  of 
the  Lord  Protector."  Perfect  Diurnal.  Dec.  19.  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  Dec.  SO.)  This  council  is  said  to  have  been 
opened  by  the  lord-general  with  a  most  excellent,  wise, 
gracious,  and  pious  speech.  (Several  Proceedings,  Dec.  15.) 
Ludlow's  account,  corrotwrating  many  of  these  points,  is  as 
follows :  **  After,"  he  says,  *'  a  few  days,  a  council  of  field- « 
officers  was  summoned,  where  Major-general  Lamliert  hav- 
ing rehearsed  the  several  steps  and  degrees  by  which  things 
had  been  brought  to  the  present  state  wherein  they  were, 
and  pressed  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  army  to  pro- 
vide something  in  the  ro<im  of  what  was  lately  taken  away, 
presented  to  them  a  paper  intituled  *  An  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment,' which  he  read  in  his  place.  Some  of  the  officers 
being  convinced  that  the  contents  of  this  instrument  tended 
to  the  sacrificing  all  nur  labours  to  the  lust  and  ambition 
of  a  single  person,  began  to  declare  their  unwillingness  to 
concur  in  it.  But  they  were  interrupted  by  the  major-gen- 
eral, and  informed,  that  it  was  nut  now  to  be  disputed 
whether  this  shonld  be' the  form  of  government  or  not,  for 
that  was  already  resolved,  it  having  been  under  conttdera' 
tiok  for  two  months  past;  neither  was  it  brought  beforo 
them  with  any  other  intention  than  to  give  thorn  permission 
to  offer  anv  amendments  thev  should  think  fit,  with  a  prom- 
ise they  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  council 
of  officers,  perceiving  to  what  terms  they  were  restrained, 
pmpuoed  that  it  might  be  declared  in  this  iitslruroeot  that 
the  general  of  the  army  should^  after  thit first  time.,  be  held 
incapaUe  of  being  Protector  (for  that  was  the  title  given  by 
this  instrument  to  the  chief  magistrate,  though  some  were 
said  to  have  moved  that  tt  might  be  king),  that  none  o(  the 
relations  of  the  last -Protector  should  be  chosen  at  the  next 
succeeding  election,  and  that  a  general  council  of  all  the 
commisiion  officers  who  wero  alwut  the  town  should  be 
summoned  to  consider  thereof.  Tu  thene  propositions  ther 
could  olitain  no  other  answer  than  that  they  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  general,  which  was  the  title  they  yet  gave  to 
Cromwell.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  officers  it  was  not 
thoorht  fit  to  consult  with  them  at  all ;  but  they  wero 
openly  told  by  Major-general  Lambert  that  the  general 
would  take  care  of  managing  the  civil  government ;  and 
then,  having  required  them  to  repair  to  their  respectivo 
charges,  where  their  tniops  and  companies  lay,  that  thejf 
wight  preserve  the  pmblie  peace^  he  dismissed  them." 

*  By  observing  the  first  council  appointed  by  the  new 
Protector  under  this  institute,  we  may  fairly  make  out 
Cmmweirs  chief  creatures  and  must  favourite  advisers 
through  all  the  recent  extraordinary  scenes.  Of  the  twelve 
origiaaJ  counsellors  named  by  him  in  the  precrdiiig  April, 
six  were  preserved,  Lambert,  Desborough.  Strickland.  Syd- 
enham, Philip  Jones,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering :  and  six 
omittedj  Harrison,  Tomlinstm,  Stapeley,  Carew,  Moyer,  and 
Bennot.  To  the  six  preserved  were  added  seven  from 
among  thoee  who  had  been  named  by  the  Parliament  oq 
their  meetiiur,  Lord  Lisle,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Sir 
Charles  Wofsoley.  Fleetwood,  Montague,  Richard  Major, 
and  Henry  Lawrence,  To  those  counsellors  were  now  first 
added  bv  Cromwell,  Major-general  Skippon,  and  Frandt 
RoMse,  the  late  speaker. 
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and  peace ;  that  no  law  should  be  altered,  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  or  repealed,  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament ;  and  that  a  Parliament 
should  be  summoned  in  every  third  year.  It 
directed  that  the  summons  to  Parliament  should 
be  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  and  that,  if  the 
Protector  should  neglect  to  order  these  writs, 
the  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal  should  issue 
them  on  their  own  authority,  under  pain  of 
high  treason.  Also,  in  case  of  similar  neglect 
in  these  officers,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties 
were  to  proceed  in  the  election  in  the  same 
madner  as  if  the  writs  had  been  issued,  under 
the  like  penalty.  Each  Parliament  was  to  sit 
five  months  ;  and  if  an  intermediate  Parliament 
was  called  by  the  Lord  Protector,  it  was  not  to 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved  within  three  months, 
unless  by  its  own  consent.  In  case  of  war  with 
any  foreign  state,  a  Parliament  was  to  be  sum- 
moned immediately.  The  institute  determined 
that  every  person  possessing  an  ostate,  real  or 
personal,  tt)  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
should  have  a  vote  at  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament,  excepting  such  as  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  war  against  the  Parliament  or  in 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  ordered,  that  all 
bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Protector  for  his  assent,  and 
if  he  did  not  assent  within  twenty  days,  the 
Parliament  might  declare  his  neglect,  and  the 
bills  should  then  become  law  notwithstanding. 
The  army  was  limited  not  to  exceed  ten  Ihou- 
'sand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was 
also  directed,  in  an  article  which  disclosed  the 
secret  and  naked  despotism  which  lurked  be- 
neath it  all,  that,  till  the  meeting  of  the  first 
triennial  Parliament  in  September,  1654,  the 
Protector  and  council  might  have  power  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  defence^  and  to  make  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
should  require.  No  member  could  be  removed 
from  the  council  but  for  corruption,  or  such  oth- 
er miscarriage  as  should  be  judged  by  a  commit- 
tee frum  the  Parliament  and  the  council,  togeth- 
er, with  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal ;  the 
removal  during  the  intervals  of  Parliament  to 
be  made  by  the  council  itself,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Protector.  The  institute  farther  ordered 
that  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal,  the  treas- 
urer, the  admiral,  the  chief  justices  of  the  two 
benches,  and  the  chief  governors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  should  be  nominated  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament  by  the 
Protector  and  council ;  that,  as  soon  as  might 
be,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  less  subject  to  scruple 
and  contention,  and  more  certain,  than  the  way 
of  tithes  ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
nor  should  any  be  restrained,  but  all  protected, 
in  the  profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion, 
with  an  exception  of  the  adherents  of  popery 
and  prelacy.  It  was  one  article  in  the  Institute 
of  Government,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be 
declared  Lord'  Protector  for  life,  and  that,  in 
case  of  his  demise,  the  council  of  state  should 
asbenihle  to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than  thir- 
teen, and  immediately  elect  his  successor.  This 
clause  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
serted to  conciliate  Lambert,  and  to  feed  him 
with  the  hope  of  being  second  lord  protector. 
It  was  altered  in  the  aubsequeot  .Petition  and 


Advice,  and  the  power  surreodered  to  Crom- 
well. The  plan  for  the  future  representaium 
of  the  people  was,  as  I  have  already  endeav- 
oured to  shqw,  in  all  its  essentials,  copied  from 
the  celebrated  act  which  was  on  the  point  of 
passing  into  a  law  on  that  fatal  twentieth  of 
the  preceding  April.  The  representatives  for 
England  were  to-  be  four  hundred.  All  petty 
boroughs  where  there  Was  scarcely  a  single 
house  were  suppressed,  and  the  representation, 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  taxation.  Of  these,  251  were  to  be 
county  members,  besides  six  for  London,  two 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  two  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  two  each  for  Exeter,  Plymouth,  York,  Col- 
chester, Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Westminster,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Yarmouih» 
Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Taunton,  Bristol,  Ips- 
wich, Bury,  Southwark,  Coventry,  Worcester, 
and  Salisbury,  one  each  for  the  two  universi- 
ties, and  one  each  for  all  the  towns  and  bor- 
oughs that  were  thought  proper  to  be  repre- 
sented, among  which  Manchester  is  named,  la 
addition  to  these,  there 'were  to  be  30  repre- 
sentatives for  Scotland,  and  30  for  Ireland  ;  the 
distribution  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  places 
represented,  and  the  number  of  their  repre:>ent- 
atives  respectively,  being  to  be  determined  by 
the  Lord  Protector  and  his  council  previously 
to  issuing  the  writs. 

When  the  reading  had  closed.  Lisle  turned 
to  Cromwell  to  administer  to  him  his  oath  as 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  even 
at  this  instant  the  habit  of  dissimulation  pre- 
vailed over  every  other,  and  scruples  appeared, 
and  a  wonderful  humility  and  a  most  touching 
reluctance,  which  only  gave  way  at  last  to  an 
assent  more  touching  still,  in  its  seeming  sac- 
ritice  of  every  selfish  wish  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  !  Then,  raising  his  right  hand  and 
his  eyes  to  heaven  with  great  solemnity,  Crom- 
well swore  to  observe,  and  cause  to  lie  observ- 
ed, all  the  articles  of  the  Instrument ;  and  Lam- 
bert, falling  on  his  knees,  offered  to  the  Lord 
Protector  a  civic  sword  in  the  scabbard,  which 
he  accepted,  laying  aside  his  own,  to  denote 
that  he  meant  to  govern  by  constitutional,  and 
not  by  military  authority  !  He  then  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair  of  state  provided  for  him ;  put 
on  his  hat  while  the  rest  still  stood  uncovered ; 
received  the  great  seal  from  the  oomoiissioiiers, 
the  sword  of  state  from  the  lord-mayor,  formally 
delivering  them  back  again  ;  and,  having  exer- 
cised these  acts  of  sovereign  authority,  return- 
ed in  processidn  to  his  carriage,  and  dn»ve  back 
to  his  palace  at  Whitehall  with  the  sUte  and 
majesty  of  a  king. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  prodamation 
was  made  in  every  quarter  of  London — accom- 
panied by  all  the  ceremonies  that  had  hitherto 
been  used  on  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch — 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  government  by 
means  of  a  chief  magistrate  and  triennial  Par- 
liaments ;  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
offer  their  allegiance  and  obedience  in  all  things 
to 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 
Lord  Prot|ctoa  op  tbk  Common  wbaltm. 


Cromwell's  first  act  was  to  revive  the  forms 
of  monarchy.  He  issued  new  patents  to  the 
judges,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  succeaaioa  to 
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ihe  crown  *    He  then  completed  the  arrange- 
U)ent8  of  bis  council,  as  named  in  the  Instru- 

*  It  appears  fn)m  thft  urder-Uioks  and  law  recordn  that 
.hv  first  law-|«rin  of  the  y^ar  c<imnienced  on  the  23d  of 
Jaiiimry  :  and,  atxordinghr,  four  days  before,  a  freHh  jmtent 
was  issued  lo  Rolle,  chief  junire  uf  the  upper,  and  Atkins, 
bi-.e  of  the  paisue  judges  of  the  common  bttnch  ;  on  the  first 
iTiy  of  term,  a  similar  patent  was  granted  to  St.  John, 
^bicf  justice  of  the  common  bench ;  and  liefore  the  end  of 
the  miinth,  patents  were  made  out  to  Aske,  a  puisne  judge 
of  the  upper  bench,  and  Thorpe,  a  banm  uf  the  Exchequer. 
At  the  ssme  time,  Matthew  Hale  (I  burrow  manv  of  these 
CtftaiU  frum  Mr.  Godwin*s  Researches)  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  comrauQ  bench,  and  Robert  Nicholas,  who  had  pre- 
vxmsly  been  a  jud^^e  in  the  upper  bench,  was  added  to 
Thorpe  in  ihe  Exchequer.  Wild,  who  had  l»ecn  made 
chief  baron  in  the  jear  before  the  king's  death,  was  desimus 
of  being  continued  in  his  office,  but  could  not  obtain  that 
favour  from  the  Protector.  Shortly  after  these  appoint- 
ments, a  list  was  formed  of  twelve  uersons  to  hold  the  as- 
sizes at  the  pniicipai  towns  of  England  for  the  spring  cir- 
cuit. Secret  instructions  were  at  the  same  time  given  to 
such  as  the  new  Protector  could  irly  on,  that  they  were 
**  to  take  especial  care  to  extend  all  favour  and  kindness  to 
the  Cavalier  party."  (Ludlow,  vol.  ii.,  p.  489.)  Rolle  and 
Gl^B  were  named  for  the  western  circuit,  St.  John  and 
Atkios  for  the  Oxford,  A;*ke  and  Richard  Newdigate  for 
tiie  home,  Thorpe  and  Richard  Pepys  for  the  midland, 
Nicholas  and  William  Conyers  for  the  Norfolk,  and  Hale 
and  Hugh' Windham  fur  the  northern.  Five  of  these  per- 
sona, Glyn,  Newdigate,  Pepya,  Conyers,  and  Windham,  had 
H'M.  received  patents  «s  judges,  and  must  thert>foro  have 
ofliciNted  merely  pro  hoc  vice.  Hale,  Pepys,  Newdigate, 
•ad  Windham  were  called  to  the  degree  of  sergeant  at  this 
time,  together  with  Steele,  the  recorder,  Maynani,  Thomas 
Fletcher,  and  Thomas  Twisden.  Glyn  and  Conyers  had 
been  made  sergeants  in  August,  1(V48.  The  names  of  Glyn 
and  Maynard  are  emphatic  prtxifs  that  these  wily  men  an- 
ticipated a  brilliant  prospect  fur  their  detestable  principles 
under  this  reign  of  Cromwell.  Attorney-general  Pridoaux 
had  a  fresh  patent  fiom  the  Protector  (d<icket-bo(^k  of  the 
Crown  Office),  January  23,  1634,  and  William  Ellis  was 
made  solieitor-general  (ibid.),  Mny  34.  The  appointment 
of  St.  John  is  curious  when  we  recall  his  own  defence  of 
himself  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  instead  of  corrobo- 
ntmg  that  defence,  would  go  Ui  prove  an  extreme  interest 
and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Cromwell.  *'  It  is  said 
that  I  was  the  dark  lantern  and. privy  counhellor  in  setting 
np  and  managing  affairs  in  the  late  Oliver  Protector's  time. 
Tliis  wholly  denied,  and  the  contrary  true,  and  many  wit- 
nesses uf  my  manifesting  my  diiilike.  In  October  I  fell  sick 
so  dangerously,  that  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  May  my 
friends  expected  death;  I  think  in  December  or  January  he 
waa  set  up,  when  I  vfiu  at  the  teorst.^  But  I  have  already 
givea  abundant  proofs  of  St.  John's  servile  assistance  to 
his  great  relation  in  all  his  worst  designs.  I  cannot  suffer 
the  more  honourable  name  of  Matthew  Hale  to  pass 
even  in  a  note  without  giving  (fmm  Burnet's  History  or  his 
own  Time)  two  memorable  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
be  discharged  the  functions  of  that  office,  to  which  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  Cromwell  to  have  appoihted  him. 
**  Not  lung,**  says  the  bishop,  **  after  he  was  made  a  judge, 
when  he  went  the  circuit,  a  trial  was  brought  before  him 
at  Lincoln  concerning  the  murder  of  one  of  the  townsmen, 
who  had  been  of  the  kinif's  party,  and  was  killed  by  a  sol- 
dier uf  the  garristm  there.  He  was  in  the  fields  with  a 
ibwling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  which  the  s<jldier  seeing,  he 
rame  to  niro,  and  said  it  was  contrary  to  an  order  which 
the  PruTector  had  made,  that  none  who  had  been  of  the 
king*s  )iarty  should  carry  arms,  and  so  he  would  have 
fonwd  it  from  him  ;  bat  as  the  other  did  not  regard  the  or- 
der, so  being  stronger  than  the  soldier,  he  threw  him  down, 
and  having  beat  him,  he  Ml  him.  The  solduT  went  int«i 
the  town,  and  told  one  of  his  IJpllow-soldiers  how  he  had 
b^en  used,  and  got  him  to  go  with  bim,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
the  man,  that  be  might  be  revenged  on  him.  They  lioth 
watched  his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him 
to  demand  his  gun,  which  he  refusing,  the  soldier  struck  at 
him,  and  as  they  were  struggling,  the  other  came  behind, 
and  ran  his  swoni  into  his  iHjdy,  of  which  he  presently 
died.  It  was  lu  the  time  of  the  assizes,  so  they  were  both 
tried.  Against  the  one  there  was  no  evidence  of  forethought 
felouy.  so  he  was  only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  nnd 
burned  on  the  hand  ;  l>ut  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  innr* 
der ;  and  though  (Lionel  Whaley,  that  commanded  the 
garrisuii,  came  into  the  court,  and  urged  that  the  man  was 
kiiUd  for  dUobe^g  the  Protector*s  orders,  and  that  the 
•uldi<>r  was  but  doing  his  duty,  yet  the  judge  regarded  both 
his  majMina  and  Ihreaienings  very  little,  and  therefore  he 
not  oii  y  gave  sentence  against  him,  but  ordered  the  execu- 
tiam  to  M  to  suddenly  done  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
procure  a  reprieve^  which  be  believed  would  have  been  ob- 
ruM»d  if  then  had  bcea  time  enough  granted  for  it.    As- 


'  luent  of  Government,  in  the  mode  host  fitted 
;  to  promote  his  aims.*  Colonel  Henry  J.aw- 
rence  was  nominated  president  for  a  month, 
reappointed  at  its  expiration  till  farther  ordera, 
and,  in  fact,  retained  the  ofTice  during  the  whole 
of  the  Protectorate.  Thurloe,  a  man  of  thor- 
ough fitness  for  the  work,  was  named  secreta- 
ry to  the  council,  or,  ^  he  is  frequently  styled, 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  Walter  Frost,  the  sec- 
retary under  the  Commonwealth,  was  appoint- 
ed to  an  office  which  was  called  treasurer  for 
the  council's  contingencies.  Philip  Meadows 
was  chosen  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
i  office  held  under  the  statesmen  by  Milton  ;  and 
Milton's  name  was  entered  in  the  order-book 
along  with  these,  but  unaccompanied  with  any 
specification  of  salary,  or  of  the  business  ia 
which  he  was  to  be  employed.! 

other  occasion  was  mven  him  of  showing  both  his  justice 
and  courage,  when  he  was  in  another  circuit.    He  under- 
stood that  the  Protector  haiTordered  a  jury  to  be  returned 
fi>r  a  trial  in  which  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  concerned. 
Upon  this  information  he  eiamined  the  sheriff  about  it, 
who  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  he  said  he  referred  nil  each 
things  to  the  under  sheriff;  and  having  next  asked  the 
under  sheriff  concerning  it,  he  found  the  jury  had  been  ra- 
turneil  by  order  from  Cromwell ;   upon  which  he  showfd 
I  the  statute,  that  all  juries  ought  to  be  returned  by  the 
sheriff'  or  his  lawful  officer ;  and  this  not  being  done  aoooid- 
ing  to  law,  he  dismissed  the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the 
I  cause  ;  up<m  which  the  Protector  was  highly  displeased 
with  him,  and  at  his  returii  from  the  circuit,  told  him  «• 
\  anger  he  teas  not  JU  to  be  a  judge ;  to  which  aU  the  ansmtr 
!  he  made  teas,  that  it  was  very  true.** 

*  The  following  is  the  list,  as  published  officially,  of  Hk* 
names  of  the  councillors  :  Philip  Viscount  Lisle  ;  Chariw 
Fleetwood ;  John  Lambert ;  Edward  Montague  ;  John  Dee- 
borough  ;  Walter  Strickland ;  Henry  Lawrence ;  Sir  Gil- 
bert Pickering,  Bart. ;  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Bart.  ;  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Bart. ;  William  Sydenham  ;  Philip 
I  Jones;   Richard  Major;    Francis  Rouse;   Philip  Skippoa. 
To  these  were  added,  February  7,  1654,  Humphrey  Mark- 
I  worth ;   April  !t7,  Nathaniel  Fiennes  ;   and  June  30,  Ed- , 
mund   Sheffield,  earl  of  Mutgrave.     The  salary  of  each' 
counsellor  was  XIOOU  per  annum.    (See  Thurloe,  vol.  iii., 
p.  581.)     One  of  the  first  orders  issued  was,  that  the  coun- 
!  cil  should  sit  on  Monday,  Tur^sdny,  Wednesday,  and  Thure- 
i  day,  in  the  morning,  and  on  Friday  both  morning  and  aifier- 
;  noon,  and  not  at  other  times  without  special  direction  from 
the  Lord  Protector.     The  sittings  were  to  commence  at 
nine,  and  not  to  continue  after  one  ;  and  each  member  who 
did  not  appear  at  nine,  and  waa  absent  without  reasonable 
excuse,  whs  to  forfeit  two  shiltings.  and  sixpence. 

t  Mr.  Godwin  has  directed  special  attention  to  the  ooo- 
stttution  of  this  council.  The  members,  he  would  have  ne 
recollect,  were  named  in  the  Act  of  Government,  which 
was  always  represente«l  by  Cromwell  himself  as  of  aarh 
paramount  authority,  that  even  the  Parliament  itself  waa 
not  entitled  to  call  it  in  qnestion.  No  one  of  tliem  coald 
I  bo  displaced  but  for  corru|)tion  or  other  miscarriage  in  his 
I  trust ;  and  in  that  case  the  Parliament  was  to  appoint  seven 
I  of  iu  members,  and  the  council  six,  who,  together  with  the 
lord-chancellor,  lord-keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal  for  the  time  being,  should  hare  power  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  corruption  or  miscarriage,  and  to  award  and 
inflict  surh  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  might 
deserve,  which  punishment  should  not  be  pardoned  or  re- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Protector:  the  majiv  part  of  the  conncil, 
with  iho  consent  of  the  Protector,  being  authorized,  in  the 
intervals  of  Parliament,  to  suspend  any  of  their  number  till 
the  accasation  against  him  could  be  heard  and  examined  in 
the  maimer  prescribed.  The  counsellors  appointed  by  the 
act  were  fifteen ;  and  the  Protector,  with  the  advice  of  hi* 
council,  might  increase  their  number  to  twenty-one ;  but, 
in  case  of  death  or  other  removal,  the  Parliament  waa  to 
nominate  six  candidates  for  the  vacant  place,  out  of  which 
the  council  might  name  two,  between  whom  the  Protector 
was  to  elect  the  successor.  All  this  may  l>e  quite  true,  and 
such  a  boon  was  naturally  enough  given  at  firat  setting  out 
to  the  restifT  and  selfish  ofiirers,  who  were  to  believe  that 
the  new  form  of  government  was  as  much  an  aristocracj flg 
oligarchy  as  a  monarchy.  But  Cromwell  was  not  f 
teaching  them  their  mistake.  He  only  waited  I 
ffrmly  planted  in  his  chair,  and  then  did  not  Kil^ 
ceed  in  the  most  important  roattera  withodt  i 
council,  end,  ai  it  should  seeis,  without  •?•&  C 
of  state. 


UI  oeiieve  mn 
in  aristocraejflr 
vat  not  Isa^^ 
iited  tola^^H 
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^Mlile  the  council  arrangements  proceeded, 
the  iiiDst  extravagant  rumours  became  rife  in 
I^nilon.  The  new  Pn)tector  had  already  been 
»ocrrtly  crowned  ;  l^ambert  was  commander- 
in-chierand  a  duke,  Oliver  St.  John  lonl-treas- 
urcr,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  lord-clian- 
cellor.  and  Lord  Say  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold *  The  peerage  of,  England  was  to  be  re- 
stored ;  the  various  lords  were  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  London,  and  submit  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment ;  plays  and  players  were  to  **  go  up*' 
again,  and  all  was  to  jog  merrily  on  once  more 
in  the  old  road.f  This  was  a  little  too  fast  for 
Cromwell.  He  went  to  work  in  a  more  gradual 
way.  His  next  actions  were  directed,  indeed, 
to  that  most  miserable  result,  but  though  they 
argued  more  than  the  power  of  monarchy,  they 
were  as  yet  content  to  fall  somewhat  short  of 
its  forms.  He  proceeded  to  exhibit  in  practice 
that  monstrous  clause  in  the  act  of  his  autlior- 
ity  which  gave,  before  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, absolute  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive power  to  him  and  his  council  | 


two  acts  which  had  been  brought  to  their  last 
stage  of  completion  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Long  Parliament  now  received  the  efficacy  of 
law.  Among  these  were  the  ordinance  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  of 
grace  and  oblivion  to  the  people  of  Scotlan«l.* 
which  formed  its  proper  companion.  The 
same  course  was  adopted  also  with  regard  to 
a  few  acts  of  the  little  Parliament,  as  in  that 
which  brought  the  public  revenue  into  the 
treasury ;  and  that  which  was  designed  to 
compromise  the  question  of  chancery  reform 
by  simplifying  the  process  of  the  court,  and 
reducing  its  expenses.!  Two  ordinances  pass- 
ed at  the  same  time  for  the  distribution  of  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  one  for  commissioners 
to  approve  of  public  preachers  ;  and  one  for  the 
ejection  of  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insuffi- 
cient ministers. 

The  latter  ordinances  had  been  in  some  sort 
clamoured  for  by  sections  of  the  people,  and 
were  wily  instances  of  Cn»m well's  power  of 


One  of  his  first  ordinances  was,  in  a  manner,  :  coercing,  while  he  seemed  to  be  most  freely 
to  abolish  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been  giving  way.  A  slight  description  of  them  will 
called  in  to  protect.  It  publicly  repealed  the  show  of  what  good  they  were  capable,  and  of 
memorable  engagement  imposed  on  the  English  how  much  monstrous  evil.  The  coaimisaion- 
peoplc  by  the  statesmen,  to  be  true  and  faithful  ers  under  that  for  the  approval  of  preachers 
U»  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  then  es-    were  thirty-eight,  nine  of  whom  were  laymen. 


tablished,  without  king  or  House  of  Lords.^ 
A  second  ordinance  significantly  declared  the 
new  oflTcnces  that  were  to  be  taken  and  ad- 
judged for  treason.    These  were,  to  compass  \ 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector  ;  to  | 
raise  forces  against  the  present  government ;  , 
to  deny  that  the  Protector  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Parliament  are  the  supremo  au- ' 
thority  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  exercise  of 


and  the  rest  divines.  At  their  head  was  (Jroai- 
weirs  convenient  old  friend  and  counsellor, 
Francis  Rouse,  the  provost  of  Eton  With 
him,  among  others,  were  associated  Owon, 
Goodwin,  Caryl,  -and  I^ckyer,  Cromwell's  fa- 
vourite preachers ;  Hugh  Peters,  Philip  Nye, 
Peter  Sierry,  Marshal,  Manton,  and  Major- 
general  GofTe.  They  were  emp<»wered  to  ex- 
amine the  qualifications  of  such  as  should  be 


the  chief  magistracy  is  centred  in  him  ;  to  of-  named  to  benefices,  as  well  as  of  such  as  had 
firm  that  the  government  is  tyrannical^  usurped^  '  been  presented  since  a  certain  recent  dale. 
or  illegal^  or  that  there  is  any  Parliament  nmc  in  ,  The  ordinance  for  ejecting  scandalous  and  ig- 
being;  and,  finally,  the  eflTort  to  proclaim,  or  in  norant  ministers  was,  however,  infinitely  more 
any  wise  to  promote,  any  of  the  posterity  of  extensive,  and  projected  a  thorough  purgation 
the  late  king  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate  of  of  the  Church  Establishment  of  insufficient  and 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  unworthyclergy,  at  whatever  period  they  might 
dominions  thereunto  belonging.  have  been  inducted  into  their  livings. '  It  ap- 

Oihcr  ordinances,  either  of  this  or  a  some-  i  pointed  commissioners,  from  fifteen  to  tbiity 
what  later  date,  may  also  claim  mention  here.  [  in  each  couniy,t  to  carry  the  ordinance  into 
Various  duties  and  im(K>sts,  as  those  of  excise, '  execution  ;  to  hear  complaints  against  all  cler- 
were  continued  for  a  certain  term,  and  one  of    gy  :  and  to  deprive  such  as  should  be  proved 
-  Ti;;;;ic;'.'^;.;;iTa\7ari;tyofTum;a»of7h.;^       g»ilty  of  maimaining  the  principles  condemned 
"  "  His  highnea  ii  not  ^t  come  to  Whiffhail ;  ^00.000    ^"  ^"^  act  agamst  atheistical,  blasphemous,  and 

execrable  opinions ;  or  of  profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  perjury;   or  of  adultery,  lorni- 
and'  tM   cation,  drunkenness,  common  haunting  of  tav- 
erns and  alehouses,  and  frequent  playing  at 


IK  Fctlot  ii|ii)n  him  yerely ;  he  in  choosing  otRcvru  of  statfl. 
It  IS  thiMiiihi  that  the  lords  will  lie  san:  for  to  attend  him  at 
CDiirt.  to  uckiiowledge  and  sulmiiit  to  the  government;  and 

•wvH  hrar*!  that  pUtfffg  art  gotimge  mp  againe^  and   

thim^rj'  had  bcene  ewm$igt  to  the  old  tide/*—Tkurloe.  vol. 
11.,  |>.  b. 

i  It  {•n)V(>kf>s  onlj  langhter  and  contempt  when  we  ol>- 
scrvo.  in.in  ihf?  urder-bonk  of  rhe  Protector  and  hi»  counni, 
that  whrn  iliey  parsed  bills,  the  forms  were  ezartij  tupuid 
■  -  --  u«!nl  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament !     Kver 


th:it 


bill  iM  r<  :i.l  twice ;  then  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
coiiimitt«M-  or.linarily  coBsisU  of  three  persons,  of  whom  two 
are  a  t|.:.,ruii, ;  HitirwarJ  read  a  third  time ;  and  lastly  pro- 
senteU  i..  tj„.  Froteriur  as  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  by 
V  u  V^C^  ^"'  ^  ''*^'  *'"'  ordered  Ut  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished. \ot  the  council,  when  full,  only  amimnied  to  four. 
" *        ■    •     •     What  a  mean 


sen,  as  Fle,.iwi).Kl  o.ntmned  m  Ireland, 
nj  base  iac«I(  utu.n  of  hypocrisy  is  here ! 
9  I  maw  maniiun  that  Ashley  Cooper  had  i 


^    -.  ,    i. —  "Shley  Cooper  had  made  an  onsnc- 

S!  .>n  .'"i*l^  ®"^^'^  ^*'''*  '«  ^^  Barbone  Parliament.  On 
the  -JUth  of  October,  lf.j3.  a  l.iU  waa  bionghl  into  that  Par- 
Ma»r-"t  fn.m  aiximmiUee.  and  presented  by  Sir  Anthony 
MW»>  «-^'<,.er,  for  tnnullinu  the  engagement,  bat  was  n- 
J^***:..^'^",  ■'t'  w  laking  away  one  of  the  penalties  on 
^"^f  rs  was,  with  some  diQcuity,  aubitil«tcd  tn  itt 


*  From  this  grsce  wore  excepted  nine  earls,  two  vi»- 
counts,  and  Ave  l>ari*ns.        t  See  ante,  p.  i5i,  aod  p.  &S9. 

t  From  those  ci.mnii!(sioncr8,  at  the  same  tinte,  thoueh 
the  majority  vmrv  tools  of  Cromwell,  it  was  found  impi^m- 
bi«  to  eiclude  various  men,  the  most  distinguishi-d  m  thuir 
counties,  who  had  opposed  the  uaur|Nition  u(  CromwrIL  I 
find,  lunonff  othp.r  uaniPS,  those  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Lortl  Whar- 
ton, Lord  Say.  SJaiquel  Kruwne.  Thomas  Sci«t.  Sir  Arthur 
Ilazleriif.  Sir  Robert  llarley,  and  Robert  Blake,  lufrethrr 
with  those  of  most  of  the  nK>mbevs  of  ibe  coaucii,  llenrr 
Lawrence,  Viscount  Lisle,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickeriiur,  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Lambert,  Skippnn, 
Sydenham,  and  Major.  The  names  of  Richard  ionl  Cn»in- 
well  and  Henry  lord  Cromwell,  sons  of  the  Pmtector,  we«i 
also  in  the  cominisHitrn^  The  ordmance  named  eight  or  ten 
clcr^'y  besides  for  every  county,  who  were  tu  be  joined  t» 
.!._  I  aissioners  in  all  ((ueations  of  igsorBnre  and  lu 

The  principal  of.  these  waa  Owea.    The  rele 
'  Bastei^  thtt  Preabyceriui»  wm  hkewise  iir 


theiurcoBunissi 
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cards  or  dice  ;  also  to  incapacitate  such  as 
should  publicly  and  profanely  scoff  at  the  pro- 
fession or  professors  of  religion  and  godliness, 
or  should  encourage  and  countenance  Whit- 
sun  -  ales,  wakes,  morris-dances,  May  -  poles, 
and  stage  plays  ;  such  as  should  hold  or  main- 
tain popish  doctrines,  or  frequently  and  pub- 
licly read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
should  have  declared  by  writing,  preaching,  or 
otherwise,  their  disaffection  to  the  present 
government ;  and  such  as  should  be  non-resi- 
dent, or  should  be  accounted  negligent,  and 
omit  the  duties  of  praying  and  preaching. 
These  ordinances  worked  as  Cromwell  wished. 
Some  good  was  done  by  them,  and  much  evil. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  men  who  suffered 
under  them,  and  were  with  difficulty  restored, 
may  be  named  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
day,  Pocock,  the  Oxford  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic ;  and  Fuller,  the  famous  Church 
historian* 

By  such  means,  before  the  possibility  of  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  any  Parliament,  Crom- 
well proceeded  to  settle  himself  firmly  in  his 
new  seat  of  power.  He  had  not  been  careless, 
meanwhile,  of  his  old  enthusiasts  for  a  vision- 
ary republic,  his  foremost  friends  and  dupes  of 
the  saints*  reign.  Within  a  few  days  after  his 
inauguration,  he  sent  to  ask  Harrison  if  he 
would  own,  and  act  under,  the  new  power; 
and,  on  th^t  honest  fanatic's  refusal,  his  major- 
general's  commission  was  at  once  stripped 
from  him.  Messrs.  Christopher  Feakes  and 
Vavasor  Powellf  shared  a  similar  fate.  At  the 
first  Blackfriars'  meeting  afler  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, these  headlong  zealots  had  devoted 
special  denunciations  against  Cromwell,  calling 
him,  by  came,  a  perjured  villain,  and  desiring 
that,  if  any  of  his  friends  were  present,  they 
would  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  in  their  name 
that  his  reign  would  be  short,  and  his  end 
more  tragical  than  that  of  the  great  tyrant,  the 
last  Lord  Protector  of  England 4  The  message 
was   delivered,  and   as   promptly   answered. 


♦  I  qaote  from  a  letter  of  Oliver  to  Secretary  Tharloe 
(▼ol.  viii.,  p.  281).  "There  are,**  he  write*,  **in  fierkuhirw 
Mom  few  raeii  of  mean  quality  and  cuuUitioa,  rash,  beady, 
eiMiDies  of  lithet,  who  arc  conimissiouers  fur  the  ejectiug 
of  mini&ters.  Thece  alooe  sit  and  act,  and  are  at  this  time 
casting  out,  on  slight  and  trivial  pretences,  very  worthy 
iton  ;  one  in  eapecial  they  intend  the  next  week  to  eject, 
i»b<M«  name  is  Puciick,  a  man  of  as  anblameable  conver- 
•acioa  as  anv  that  I  know  livinif,  of  repute  (ur  learning 
throoghont  tne  whole  world,  being  the  pntfessor  of  Hebrew 
%Bd  Arabic  in  our  University ;  so  that  they  do  excertlinffly 
•zasimrate  all  men,  and  provtike  them  to  the  height.**  Nor 
Was  Owen  content  with  making  this  complaint.  He  went 
before  the  commissioners  themselves,  took  three  eminent 
divines  with  him  (Wilkins,  Wallis.  and  Ward,  afterward 
Biah<jp  of  Salisbury),  and  expostulated  with  so  much 
^vmroDth,  indignation,  and  success,  that  Pocock  waa  resto- 
red. The  case  of  Fuller  was  of  the  same  rhnracter.  and  is 
told  thus  by  his  biographer.  He  received  sudden  notice 
thmt  he  should  be  cited  before  the  commissioners,  and  in 
thia  emergency  appli»«d  to  his  friend,  John  Howe,  chaplain 
to  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  moU  eloquent  writers  of  his 
Unie,  to  know  how  he  should  conduct  himself:  "  You  must 
bave  observed,"  said  Fuller,  *Uhat  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent 
tttaoy  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  passage  that  is  very  strait ; 
I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  rive  me  a  shove,  and 
help  me  through."  Howa  ancordingly  suggested  to  him 
tlie  moat  suitable  advice;  and  when  the  commissioners 
came  to  propose  the  question,  which  formed  (he  pith  of  their 
ex»minnti/His, "  Whether  he  had  at  any  time  experienced  a 
work  of  grace  en  his  aoul  ?*'  Fuller  replied,  **  That  he  oouM 
appeal  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts  that  he  had  on  all 
oocaaiona  made  conscience  of  his  yery  thoughts ;"  with 
wliich  uwvrer  the  oommisstoners  expressed  themselves  sat- 
'  '  -  t  See  «i/e,  p.  502.  t  Richwd  HI. 

iC 


Feakes  and  Powell  were  flung  into  the  Towei 
first,  and  afterward  sent  prisoners  to  Windso* 
Castle.  One  of  their  colleagues,  named  Symp 
son,  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  was  only  re- 
leased on  making  submission.  Harrison  wa« 
also  sent,  by  peremptory  mandate  from  the 
council  board,  into  a  watched  retirement  in  his 
native  county  of  StafTord. 

The  same  vigorous  measures  were  pursued 
in  every  quarter  where  there  was  reason  to 
fear  resistance.  Cromwell  everywhere  trans- 
ferred the  chief  army  commands  to  men  in 
whom  he  could  best  confide,  and  quartered 
troops  most  effectively  against  the  various 
chances  of  insurrection.  As  an  additional  se- 
curity, he  sent  his  son  Henry  into  Ireland,  and 
Monk  into  Scotland,  to  deal  upon  the  spot -with 
any  sudden  defections. 

Henry  Cromwell  had  inherited  the  largest 
share  of  his  father*s  genius  dispensed  to  his 
children.  He  had  risen  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
a  colonel,  by  purely  honourable  service  in  the 
Irish  campaign  ;  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability  in  the  "little"  Parliament;  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  no  mean  share  ia 
his  father*s  confidence  and  counsel.  A  special 
part  of  his  instructions  on  the  present  mission 
appears  to  have  been,  to  observe  in  the  various 
counties  through  which  he  travelled  from  Jx)n- 
don  to  Plolyhead,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  how 
the  people,  and  the  army  in  pariicular,  stood  af- 
fected to  the  present  government.*  When  taa*^ 
arrived  in  Dublin,  he  found  Fleetwood  in  somo-  ' 
anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  but  for  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
received,  and  the  courteous  address,  singular 
skilfulness,  and  admirable  good  sense  with 
which  he  treated  all  parties  he  found,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Protectorate 
could  have  been  quietly  established  there. 
When,  about  a  month  before,  it  had  been  put 
to  the  vote,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  government,  with  three  or  four  princip^ 
officers  of  the  army,  whether  they  should  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  proclaim  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, it  was  only  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 
a  single  voice. t  From  that  time,  Ludlow  in- 
forms us  in  his  memoirs,  he  entirely  withdrew 
himself  from  the  civil  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  act  in  his  military  capacity  alone.t 

♦  Several  Proceedings,  p.  140,  162. 

t  Ludlow's  Memuirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482. 

X  Yet  Henry  Cromwell  produced  even  a  considerable  ef 
feet  on  this  stunly  Republican.  Their  interview,  ax  re- 
corded by  himself,  has  various  very  interesting  points  in  it, 
characteristic  of  the  artitiees  of  the  Lqit^  Protector,  and  also 
of  the  honest  and  sincere  distinctions  that  were  wisely 
drawn  by  such  men  aa  Ludlow  between  the  power  of  the 
aword  before  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  *'  He 
sent,**  says  Ludlow,  "  his  second  »in.  Col.  Henry  Cromwell, 
into  Ireland,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  officers  there  touchiiy 
his  coming  over  to  c«immand  in  that  nation,  where  he  ar- 
rived, attended  only  bff  one  tervant ;  and  landing  near  my 
roontrv  house,  I  sent  him  my  conch  to  receive  him,  and  to 
bring  him  thither,  whore  he  sUyed  till  Lieut.-gen.  Fleefe- 
waiud,  with  several  officers,  came  with  coaches  to  conduct 
him  to  Dublin.  Having  made  what  observations  he  cuald 
of  persons  and  things  in  Ireland,  he  resolved  apon  his  re- 
turn ;  of  which  having  given  me  advice,  I  desired  him  to 
take  my  house  in  his  way,  and  to  that  end  dined  with  him 
on  the  day  of  hia  departure,  at  the  lieqtODant-general*s  ia 
the  castle.  After  drnner,  we  want  tHMk|ffto  my  houaa 
at  Monctown,  where,  afler  a  ahntt^l^^^Bfel^*^  i^*  ^ha 
garden,  I  acquainted  him  witk  1' 
faction  with  the  present  stata  «' 
I  assured  him  was  no  sort  pen 
were  my  own  father  alire  and 
me  that  hit  fathtr  lookid  i^mi  fl 


^itfyuiHi 
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when  he  took  the  power  into  his  own  bands ; 
since  that  looked  like  a  step  to  kingship,  which 
Goodwin  had  long  represented  as  the  great  anti- 
Christ  that  hindered  Christ  being  set  on  kis  throne. 
To  these  he  said,  and,  as  some  have  told  me, 
loith  many  tears^  that  he  would  rather  have  ta- 
ken a  shepherd's  staflT  than  the  Protectorship, 
since  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genius 
than  a  show  of  greatness  ;  but  he  saw  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from 
falling  mto  extreme  disorder,  and  from  l>ecom- 
ing  open  to  the  common  enemy,  and  therefore 
he  only  stepped  in  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  he  phrased  it,  in  that  interval,  till  God 
should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought 
to  settle  ;  and  he  assured  them  that  then  he 
would  surrender  the  heavy  load  lymg  upon  him 
with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected  while  under  that  show  of  dignity. 
To  men  of  this  stamp  he  would  enter  into  the  terms 
of  their  old  equality,  shutting  the  door,  and  making 
them  sit  downy  covered,  by  him,  to  let  them  see  how 
little  he  valued  those  distances  that  for  form  sake 
he  was  bound  to  keep  up  with  others.  These  dis- 
courses commonly  ended  in  a  long  prayer." 

With  Royalists,  again,  Cromwell  held  a  dif- 
ferent way,  concerning  which  the  bishop  is 
able  to  proffer  some  information  also.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  single  life  seemed  alone  to  stand 
between  them  and  power,  he  knew  that  assas- 
sination would  become  more  and  more  their 
policy*  He  declared,  therefore,  in  quarters 
from  which  he  was  aware  it  would  speedily  be 
repeated  in  their  places  of  chief  resort,  "  he  de- 
clared," acci»rding  to  the  bishop,  '•  often  and 
openly,  that  in  a  war  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
turn upon  any  side  all  the  violent  things  that 
any  of  the  one  side  did  to  the  (Hher.  This  was 
done  for  preventing  greater  mischief,  and  for 
bringing  men  to  fair  war;  therefore,  he  said, 
assassinations  were  such  detestable  things,  that 
he  would  never  begin  them  ;  but  if  any  of  the 
king's  party  should  endeavour  to  assassinate 
him,  and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassin- 
ating war  of  it,  and  destroy  the  whole  family  : 
and  he  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  exe- 
cute it,  whensoever  he  should  give  order  for 
it.  The  terror  of  this  was  a  better  security  to 
him  than  his  guards." 

To  buch  of  the  Royalists,  at  the  same  time, 
as  in  any  way  proffered  him  allegiance,  he  had 
nothing  but  courtesy  and  favour,  while  from 
such  as  were  at  all  delected  in  plots  against 
his  government  or  person,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  avert  the  law's  heaviest  arm.  He  Had 
judged  rightly  in  ascribing  the  first  place  in  Roy- 
alist hopes  and  resolves  to  schemes  of  assas- 
sination. Within  a  brief  space  after  the  dec- 
larations recorded  by  Burnet,  a  project  of  this 
kind,  unparalleled  for  its  shameless  atrocity,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  Paris. 

In  Paris  Charles  Stuart  still  lived,  in  the, 
mimic  state  of  a  kmg,  with  his  I.»ord-keeper 

*  lie  had,  in  point  of  fact,  already  had  ezperienr*  of  this. 
Within  a  furtuiKhl  of  hit  inauguration  a  pluiranie  before 
kis  council.  The  conspirators  were  all  Royalists.  It  was 
a  wild  and  foolish  scheme,  but  its  groundwork  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  the  feasibility  of  assassinating  Cr*»mweM  as  he 
went  into  the  city.  El«>ven  of  the  plotters  were  arrested 
at  a  tavern  in  the  Old  Bailey,  the  most  disiinruislied  of 
whom  were  a  Mr.  Thomns  Dutt<Hi  and  n  son  «>f  Buiice.whn 
was  tnie  i>|  the  four  aldermen  impeach«>d  by  the  lodepeud- 
ents  in  1647,  and  was  now  in  exile  with  Charles  Stuart. 
The*  were  s«ut  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  impritoneU  there. 


Ormond,  his  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer  Hyde, 
his  privy  councillors  and  officers  of  household. 
It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  Hyde  had  a 
sinecure  in  his  office.  This  pitiful  court  was 
in  truth  in  a  villanous  condition  of  beggary.  A 
clean  shirt  was  a  rarity,  and  a  good  dinner  a 
thing  long  remembered.*  Surrounded  by  such 
sordid  wants,  Charles  Stuart  yet  spent  his 
monthly  allowance  of  six  thousand  francs  Iroin 
the  French  king  with  a  profligate  and  reckl(■:^3 
profusion  while  it  lasted,  in  which  nd  beggar 
or  pensioner  has  before  or  since  excelled  bun. 
But  suddenly  the  rise  of  the  Protectorate — of 
the  renewed  government  by  a  single  person — 
shed  rays  of  unaccustomed  hope  upon  his  rag- 
ged courtiers,  and  he  was  induced  to  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  the  embraces  of  Lucy  Walters, 
to  listen  to  the  lively  project  of  a  general  mus- 
ter of  murderers  from  Ormond  and  Hyde 

In  a  short  space,  a  proclamation  had  obtain- 
ed exten.sive  circulation  through  private  chan- 
nels in  Paris  and  London,  which  began  thus : 
**  By  the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,dufender  of  the  faith,  to  all  our  good  and 
loving  subjects,  peace  and  prosperity.  Where- 
as a  certain  mechanic  tellow,  by  name  Oliver 
Cromwell,  hath,  by  most  wicked  and  accursed 
ways  and  means,  against  all  laws,  both  divine 
and  human,  most  tyrannically  and  traitorously 
usurped  the  supreme  power  over  our  said  king- 
doms. .  .  .  these  are  in  our  name  to  give  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  any  man  whomsoever,  with- 
in any  of  our  three  kingdoms,  by  pistol,  sword, 
or  poison,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  what- 
soever, to  destroy  the  life  of  the  said  Oliver 
Oomwoll,  wherein  they  will  do  an  act  accepta- 
ble to  God  and  good  men.'*  The  proclamation 
farther  promised,  '*  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
king,"  to  the  perpetrators  and  his  heirs,  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  forever, 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  **  if  he  is 
a  soldier,  the  office  of  a  colonel,  with  such  oth- 
er honourable  employment  as  may  render  him 
capable  of  attaining  to  farther  preferment  cor^ 
responding  to  his  merit."!  Copies  of  this  in- 
famous proclamation,  which  has  been  attribu- 
ted,t  on  excellent  authority,  to  the  ready  pen 
of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  were  speedily,  as  1  have 
said,  and  very  largely  circulated ;  but  solemn 
secrecy  was  at  the  same  time  preserved,  and 
they  were,  of  course,  communicated  to  none 
but  those  from  whom  good  faith,  perhaps  en- 
gagement in  the  purposed  enterprise,  was 
thought  beyond  question  sure. 

But  what  is  good  faith  among  assassins  * 
Cromwell  had  already  began  a  system  of  espi- 
onage, which  kept  in  nearly  every  Royalist  or 
fanatic  circle  '*  a   servant  feed  "    The  very 

*  There  is  not  a  particle  of  exai^geration  in  this.  "  I  do 
not  know,"  sa>s  one  of  them  ( Cla '  cudoo's  Slate  Papers, 
vol.  in.,  p.  174),  in  a  letter  dated  the  '27th  of  June.  IOj3, 
"  I  do  not  know  ihut  any  mun  is  yet  dead /orteanl  of  bread, 
which  really  I  wonder  at  I  am  sure  the  king  owes  fur  all 
he  h.iih  eaien  sinoe  April,  and  1  am  not  arquaiutad  with 
oue  servant  of  his  who  huth  a  ptstnle  in  his  pocket.  Fivt 
or  t%x  of  us  eat  togs' her  one  meat  a  day  for  a  putole  a  week  ; 
but  all  of  lis  owe,  for  tied  knows  how  many  weeks,  to  the 
poor  wooian  that  feeds  us."  in  another  letter,  of  the  date 
of  the  3d  of  April,  1664.  we  find  this  passage :  **  I  want 
shftes  and  shirts,  and  the  Marquis  of  Oimoad  is  in  no  tteltor 
eindition.  What  help,  then,  can  we  give  our  friendft  ** 
Many  similar  proofs  might  >>e  quotod. 

t  Thurloe.  vol.  ii.,  p.  84d-«. 

t  See  Godwin*!  Cuiuoroaweftltb,  Tol  iv. 
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demned  wilh  four  of  his  accomplices,  and  though 
three  of  the  latter  were  pardoned,*  no  influence 
or  argument,  no  threat  or  inducement,  could 
prevail  with  Cromwell  in  favour  of  the  chief 
ofiender.  To  demonstrate  still  more  openly  to 
the  world  of  Europe  the  fearlessness  and  pow- 
er of  the  new  authority  in  England,  he  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  execution  of  Pantaleon  should  he  fixed 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  treaty. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the  ambassador  had 
signed  that  treaty,t  his  brother's  head  fell  for 
the  crime  of  murder  upon  a  public  scaffold — 
the  same  scaffold  on  which  had  perished,  one 
hour  before,  that  very  Gerard,  in  connexion 
with  whom  the  crime  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun— amid  the  approving  shouts  of  an  immense 
crowd,  who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  scene 
of  terrible  retribution,  t 

The  statesmen  had  already  taught  habits  of  re- 
spect and  fear  to  the  foreign  powers  of  Europe, 
and  Cromwell  thus  early  showed  that  he  would 
improve  upon  that  lesson.  It  is  certain  that 
the  wily  Mazarin,  then  prime  minister  of  France, 
had  been  induced  at  its  commencement  to  fa- 
vour Gerard's  plot  in  Paris,^  and  that  one  of 

ht  WM  an  ambasMulor,  and  therefore  answermble  to  no  one 
bnt  his  muter;  and,  2d.  That  he  was  a  peraon  atuched  to 
the  embaasy,  and  therefore  covered  by  the  priTiIege  of  hit 
principal.  Bat  th*  inatmment  which  he  pvndnced  in  proof 
of  the  first  allegation  was  no  more  than  a  written  prunise 
that  he  should  succeed  bis  brother  in  office ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  secfind,  it  was  maintained  that  the  pririlege  of  an 
ambassador,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  personal,  and  did 
Bot  extend  to  the  individaala  in  his  suite.  At  the  bar,  after 
•ereral  refusals,  he  was  iuduced,  by  the  threat  of  the  peine 
Jortt  et  dmre^  to  plead  no  cruilty  ;  and  his  demand  of  coun- 
sel, on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  English  law,  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  tlie  court  was  *'  of  counsel  equal 
to  the  prisoner  and  the  CommooweaJlh." 

*  The  fiiurth  was  Pantaleon's  immediate  retainer,  who 
was  proved  to  have  been  foremost  in  the  deed.  He  was 
banged  at  Tyburn  on  the  day  of  his  mastor*s  execution. 

t  I  can  adduce  an  eminent  authority  in  praise  of  this 
treaty,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  work  of  the  states- 
men. No  less  a  person  than  Lord-chancellor  Hyde,  in  his 
speech  to  buth  Houses,  May  8, 1661,  calls  it  *'  in  very  many 
respects  the  most  advanUgeoos  treaty  to  this  nation  that 
ttver  was  entered  into  with  any  pnnce  or  people.**  And 
again,  io  the  same  speech,  he  says,  "  Every  article  in  it 
but  one  [a  liberty  given  to  Portugal  to  make  levies  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  their  service]  was  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  this  nation,  for  the  extraordinary  advancement  of  trade, 
for  the  good  of  religion,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  crown." 
—lAvee  of  the  LorthchmceUore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 

t  I  grieve  to  have  to  subjoin  that,  by  an  execution  of  a 
different  kind  some  short  time  before,  Cromwell  had  sought, 
and  not  unsucceesfolly,  to  propitiate  the  Presbyterians.  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  till  I  saw  them 
deecribed  in  Dr.  Lingard's  History.  Colonel  Worsley  had 
apprehended  in  his  bed  a  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Southworth,  who,  thirty-seven  years  before,  had  been 
convicted  at  Lancaster,  and  sent  into  banishment.  The 
old  man  {he  had  passed  his  seventy-second  year),  at  his  ar- 
raignment, pleaded  that  he  had  taken  tinJers  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  bmt  was  itmoeent  of  any  (rrcMoii.  The  recorder 
advised  him  to  withdraw  his  plea,  and  gave  him  fonr  hours 
for  considnration.  But  Southworth  still  simply  owned  that 
be  was  a  Catholic  and  in  orders.  Judgment  of  death  was 
pronoQnred  ;  and  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  re- 
solved that  he  should  suffer.  It  was  not  that  the  new  Pro- 
tector approved  of  sanguinary  punishments  in  mattors  of 
religion,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  purchase  the  good 
will  of  the  fierce,  sordid  Presbyterians  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  a  priest.  Whether  it  were  through  curiosity  or 
respect,  two  hundred  carriages  and  a  crowd  of  horsemen 
followed  the  hurdle  on  which  Southworth  was  drawn  to 
the  place  of  execotioq.  On  the  scaffold  he  spoke  with  sat- 
isfaction of  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  at  the  same  time 
Coinled  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  men  who  pretended  to 
Bve  taken  up  arms  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  yet  shed 
the  blood  nf  those  who  differed  from  them  in  religious  opin- 
ions. He  suffered  the  usual  punishment  o(  traitors. — /<•»- 
gard^yul  ii.,  p.  Sll,  9U. 

^  This  was  in  his  donbt  as  to  tbs  rsal  oonditio*  of  things 


his  confidential  emissaries,  De  Baas,  had  fa- 
voured it  in  London  ;  but  the  execution  of  Ge- 
rard, and  the  as  ignominious  return  of  De  Baas, 
convinced  the  cardinal  of  his  error,  and  no- 
thing  hereafter  checked  the  servile  desire  of  fa- 
vour with  which  "all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
prostrated  themselves  before  this  idol."*  Am- 
bassadors and  envoys  from  most  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  crowded  to  the  court  of  the  Protec- 
torate, and  the  anterooms  of  its  palace  were 
filled  with  their  hopes  and  fears.  .  In  receiving 
them  he  abridged  no  jot  of  the  state  of  a  sov- 
ereign. He  had  now  removed  all  his  familyt — 
including  his  aged  and  excellent  mother,  who 
passed  her  few  remaining  days  and  nights  in 
continual  alarm  for  her  dear  son's  safety  ;  his 
wife,  "  who  seemed  at  first  unwilling  to  re- 
move thither,  though  afterward  she  became  bet- 
ter satisfied  .with  her  grandeur  ;"t  and  his  fa- 
vourite daughter  Claypole,  whom,  though  mar- 
ried, he  could  not  bear  to  see  separated  from 
his  side ;  his  gentle  and  even  handsome  like- 
ness of  himself,  Mary  ;  and  his  mirthful  young- 
est Frances— from  their  old  apartments  in  the 
Cockpit,  to  share  the  splendours  of  his  palace 
at^Whitehall.  The  latter  had  been  newly  fur- 
nished for  their  reception  in  a  most  costly  and 
magnificent  style  ;  and  in  the  banqueting-room 
was  placed  a  chair  of  state  on  a  platform,  rais- 
ed by  three  steps  above  the  floor.  Here  the 
Protector  stood  to  receive  the  ambassadors. 
They  were  instructed  to  make  three  reveren- 

in  England— a  doubt  for  which  even  the  craAy  Italian  may 
be  well  excused.  The  Royalists  told  him,  it  would  seeBi« 
and  naturally  enough,  that  nothing  could  be  more  precari- 
ous and  uncertain  than  the  government  of  the  Protector ; 
that  he  was  almost  without  friends ;  that  the  Anabaptists 
had  deserted  him  ;  that  the  Republicans  hated  him ;  and 
that  even  the  army  was  divided  respecting  him  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  tne  bulk  of  the  English  nation,  the  old 
Royalists,  and  the  Presbyterians,  looked  with  earnest  im- 
patience for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Maxa- 
rin,  startled  at  last  into  some  belief  of  this,  derpatohed  an 
emissar}-  named  De  Baas,  ostensibly  to  assist  Bordeaux  in 
his  negotiations  for  a  treaty,  but  in  reality  to  ctmfer  with 
the  Gerard  conspirators,  to  inquire  oat  the  malecontonts,' 
and,  if  he  found  the  sclieroes  that  were  in  contemplation 
feasible,  to  favour  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  But 
all  this,  as  soon  as  conceived  by  Mazarin,  was  known  to 
Cromwell,  and  shortly  after  De  Baas's  arrival  in  London, 
Cromwell  sent  for  htm,  confronted  him  #ith  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  having  heard  him  folly  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation, overwhelmed  him  with  indignation,  his  employer 
with  scorn,  and  so  dismissed  him.  Bordeaux,  at  the  same 
time,  lost  no  favour ;  he  had  not  known  anything  of  ths 
plots,  but  continued  admirably  affected  to  the  Protector. 

*  Wicquelin,  Ambassador  and  his  Functions,  p.  17. 

t  It  is  very  strange,  that  about  the  only  really  illiberal 
passage  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Hntohinson's  delightful  memoirs 
has  relation  to  Cromweirs  family.  Had  the  woman's  jeal- 
ousy against  woman— of  which  as  little  as  ever  lodged  in 
heart  may  confidently  be  attributed  to  Lucy  Hatchiason— > 
anything  to  do  with  this  ?  This  is  her  remark  :  ''  His  wifs 
and  children  were  setting  up  fur  principality,  which  suited 
no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet  on  the  ape  ;  only, 
to  s)ieak  the  truth  of  himself,  he  had  much  natural  great- 
ness, and  well  beeatne  the  place  he  had  usurped.  Bis  daugh- 
ter Fleetwood  was  humbled,  and  not  eulted  with  these 
things ;  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fools.  Claypole,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  two  de- 
bauched, ungodly  Cavaliers.  Richard  was  a  peassnt  in  his 
nature,  ]ret  gentle  and  virtuous,  but  became  not  greatness. 
His  court  was  fuU  of  sin  and  vanity,  and  the  more  abomina- 
ble, because  they  had  nut  yet  quite  cast  away  the  name  of 
God,  but  profaned  it  by  taking  it  in  vam  npon  them.  True 
religion  was  now  alutost  lost  even  among  the  religious  party^ 
and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemical  disease,  to  the  sad  grief 
of  Col.  Hutohinson,  and  sU  true-hearted  Christians  and 
Englishmen.**  There  is  great  power,  and  a  most  melan- 
choly truth,  in  the  last  observation.  I  may  subjoin,  from  a 
minute  in  the  cooncil-bo(ik,  that  the  quarterly  expenditure 
nf  the  Protector's  household  amounted  to  jC35,000.  S«s 
entry  of  March  i4,  1635. 

t  Lndluw,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480. 
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It  was  stipDlated  that  neither  commonwealth 
should  harbouroraid  the  enemies,  rebels,  or  ex- 
iles of  the  other ;  but  that  either,  being  previous- 
ly required,  should  order  such  enemies,  rebels, 
or  exiles  to  leave  its  territory,  under  the  penally 
of  death,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty -eight 
days.  The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  belong 
to  history,  and  I  need  only  here  relate  the  other 
article  to  which  I  have  referred.  This  was,  that 
the  same  respect  which  had  been  paid  to  the  flag 
of  the  king  should  be  paid  to  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  Dutch  did  not  object,  and  the 
majority  of  the  English  people,  not  so  thorough- 
ly understanding  the  points  surrendered  as 
this  which  they  had  achieved,  were  loud  in 
their  rejoicings  at  this  close  of  so  long  and  ter- 
rible a  war. 

Peace  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  **•  that  same  day,  at  night,**  says  one  of  the 
Dutch  ambassadors,  Jongestall,  in  an  interest- 
ing despatch  to  Frederic  of  Nassau,  the  "guns 
went  off  at  the  Tower,  and  aboard  the  ships 
three  times,  and  bondres  made,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  before  Whitehall, 
and  up  and  down  the  city.  We  did  the  like  on 
the  back  side  of  our  house,  towards  the  river, 
and  burned  near  eighty  pitch  barrels,  and  we 
had  trumpeters  and  others  to  play  all  the  while. 
The  river  was  so  full  of  boats  that  there  was 
hardly  any  water  to  be  seen  ;  at  the  same  time, 
several  lords  and  ladies  of  quality  came  to  gee  us, 
whom  we  treated.  In  sum,  all  things  were 
done  here  in  great  solemnity.  Yesterday,  at 
noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Lord  Protector,  where  we  were 
nobly  entertained.  Mr.  Strickland  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two 
coaches  of  his  highness,  about  half  an  hour 
past  one,  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
twelve  trumpeters  were  ready  sounding  against  our 
comtntr.  My  Lady  Nieuport  and  my  wife  were 
brought  to  his  highness  presently,  the  one  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  received  us  with  great 
demonstrations  of  amity.  Aller  we  stayed  a 
little  we  were  conducted  into  another  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.  His 
highness  sat  on-  one  side  of  it,  alonk  ;  my  Lord 
Beverningk,  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at  the  upper 
end ;  and  the  Lord-president  Lawrence,  and 
others,  next  us.  There  was  in  the  sapie  room 
another  table  covered  for  other  lords  of  the 
council  and  others.  At  the  table  of  my  Lady 
Proteclrice  dined  my  Lady  Nieuport,  my  wife, 
my  Lady  Lambert,  my  Lord  Protector's  daugh- 
ter, and  mine.  The  music  played  all  the  while 
we  ircre  at  dinner.  The  Lord  Protector  had  us 
into  another  room,  where  the  Lady  Proiectrice 
and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music 
and  voices,  and  a  psnlm  sung,  which  his  highness 
gate  us,  and  told  us  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper 


drmw  the  dftnaod  ;  but  hu  still  intrif^nrd,  thnxigh  the 
•ir^nry  of  Beveriiintrk,  with  the  leaders  of  tite  Loii^etteui 
faction,  nnd  iihtained  a  secret  article, ^j  which  the  Stnt<>8 
«»f  Unlland  and  West  Friesland  nnimiscd  never  to  elect  the 
Prince  i»f  Orange  for  their  stadthuldor,  nor  suffer  him  to 
bave  the  chief  coramand  of  the  army  and  navy.  Dut  the 
verret  transpired  ;  the  other  States  hif^hly  resented  this 
clandestine  negotiation  ;  complaints  and  remonstrances  were 
•nsweted  by  apologies  and  vindications  ;  an  Q\>tn  schism 
WM  declared  between  the  provinces,  and  every  day  added 
IP  the  exasperation  of  the  two  parties.  The  ultiomte  result 
WM  decidedly  to  strengthen  the  claimi  of  the  young  Prince 
«f  Orangv,  ud  to  bmBit  Cmmwoll. 


^that  had  been  exchanged  between  us.  And  from 
thence  we  were  had  into  a  gallery  next  the 
river,  where  we  walked  with  his  highness  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and 
were  conducted  back  again  to  our  houses,  afier 
the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought.  My 
Lord  Pn)tector  showed  a  great. deal  of  kuidncss 
to  my  wife  and  daughter  in  particular."  This  ig 
certainly  a  pleasing  picture  of  Cromwell's  cour- 
teous habits,  and  the  at  once  dignihed  and 
graceful  conduct  of  his  household. 

Nor  did  the  muses  refuse  to  give  their  aid  to 
the  dinners,  the  trumpets,  and  the  pitch-bar- 
rels, in  celebration  of  this  peace.  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  combined  their  choicest  flowers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  into  one  rich  garland 
for  the  brow  of  the  Protector.  The  Cambridge 
vice-chancellor.  Seaman,  led  the  way  :  Arrow- 
smith,  Tuckery,  and  Horton,  men  who  were 
famous  then  ;  Whichcote  and  Cudwonh,  men 
famous  still,  followed  aller  him  ♦  The  elder 
and  nvore  venerable  school  of  Oxford  supplied 
names  and  tributes  more  memorable  still  Doo> 
lor  Owen,  Doctor  Zouch,  Professor  Harnier, 
Doctor  Balhurst,  Leonard  Lichfield,  and  Doc- 
tor Busby,  joined  one  chorus  of  praise  to  Crom- 
well for  his  deeds  in  war  and  peace,  and  his 
generous  patronage  of  learning.t  It  proved  a 
good  rehearsal  for  Charles  II.  Then  a  more 
modest  voice  from  a  greater  than  these,  John 
Locke,  at  that  time  an  accomplished  student 
of  Oxford,  arose  to  dignify  the  theme. t  Pass- 
ing them  with  this  allusion  merely,  I  have  bt^en 
unable  to  pass  one  name  which  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  the  list,  subscribed  to  verses  which 
transcend  all  the  rest  in  a  vile  extravagance  of 
praise.  *•  Tu  Dux,"  exclaims  this  fervent  flat- 
terer, in  very  pitiful  phrases, 

".  .  Tu  dux  pnriter  Terna  Domitorq  ;  profundi, 
Componant  Jnudes  cuiicta  elementa  toas. 
Cui  mens  alta  xubt'Sl  jMflaKnq  ;  profundior  ipso, 
Cujus  fama  sonat,  quam  prucul  nndu  souat. 

Tu  poteras  s<ilus  motoa  componere  fluctus. 
Solus  Neptunum  sub  tua  vincia  dare. 
Mai{na  siniul  forlis  viciiti  et  multa:  Tropbsis 
Ut  mare,  sic  nanicrcedit  arena  tuiit. 
Nomine  pacihco  gestss  in«iiffnia  pacis, 
Blandaq  ;  per  tituJos  serpit  Oliva  turn  ;** 

and  the  flatterer  was  Doctor  South,  who  after- 
ward earned  a  bishopric  by  callmg  Cromwell  a 
bankrupt  beggarly  fellow,  of  threadbare  coat 
and  greasy  hat  !^ 

*  Other  names  of  eminence  in  their  day  are  also  found 
among  the  antliors  of  the  Cambridge  trihiiten.  which  were 
published  with  the  title  of  -^Oliva  Pncis.  Ad  IlluMnaHi- 
muni  CelsisR'inuiiiqiie  Olivenini,  Rcipub.  Anglio:,  SitoIik, 
et  Hrberni*  Doiuinum  Protectorem  ;  de  Vtn'v  cum  F«der»> 
ti3  B«'lifis  fftliriter  saiicitH,  Carmen  Cantabrigri'ns«." 

t  The  Oxford  men  styled  iheir  eflTusions  thns;  "  Mussf 
rum  Oxoniensium  'ivAAlO+OpI'A.  Sive,  ob  Ftetlen,  Aa- 
spiciis  SerentiHimi  Oliveri  Reipub.  Ang.  Scot,  et  llilier. 
Dimiini  Protpctoris,  inter  Rempub.  Briiannicim  nt  Online* 
Fo>derat<«  BcIkii  Paliciter  Subiiiu,  Gentis  Togat«  ad 
vada  Uidis  Celfusina  Meiricuni." 

i  The  reader  muy  Ite  interested  to  see  this  early  poetical 
!  effusion  of  th«*  young  philus4ipher  and  lover  of  toieratiun 
and  liberty.     Here  it  in  : 

'*Pax  regit  Augusi.  i|uem  vicit  Julius  orbero: 
llle  siigo  fjictus  cluriiir,  ille  toi$4. 
Hos  s«ia  Riniia  vornt  niai{nos  et  namina  credit, 
Ilic  quiMl  sit  mundi  victor,  et  ille  quies. 
Tu  liellum  et  pncetn  populis  des,  unus  utrisq ; 
Major  es  ;  ipse  orbein  vin*  is,  et  ipse  regis. 
.  N<m  hominem  t  cwlu  miMumTe  crsdiniiM^ 
Sic  poteras  biuos  qui  superare  d«os  ?" 

^  In  another  discourse  he  called  kioi  **■ 
of  Jeroboam,^  and  bad  the  impodenet  to 
eocleaiastics  of  tha  Uuivaraitjr  in  Ci 
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Buf  the  new  I^rd  Protector  of  England  had 
a  nobler  congralulalioo,  and  in  better  Latin, 
addressed  to  him  at  this  period,  with  a  name 
attached  to  it,  which,  though  humble  then,  and 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  world,  has 
now  risen  higher  than  his  own,  or  than  that 
whole  world  itself,  into  the  clearer  region  of 
immortality.  Milton  published  his  *'  Defensio 
Secunda,"  and  thus  addressed  him.  The  Lat- 
in is  noble,  but  it  translates  into  still  no'bler 
English. 

*'  Consider  frequently,"  said  this  wise  but  too 
partial  counsellor,  "in  thy  inmost  thoughts, 
how  dear  a  pledge,  from  how  dear  a  parent 
recommended  and  intrusted  (the  gift  liberty, 
the  giver  thy  country),  thou  hast  received  into 
thy  keeping.  Revere  the  hope  that  is  enter- 
tained of  thee,  the  confident  expectation  of 
England;  call  to  mind  the  features  and  the 
wounds  of  all  the  brave  men  who  under  thy 
command  have  contended  for  this  inestimable 
prize ;  call  to  mind  the  ashes  and  the  image  of 
Cftji«  who  fell  in  the  bloody  strife ;  respect  the 
apprehension  and  the  discourse  that  is  held  of 


test  shores,  to  foresee  all  and  to  profide  for 
all,  to  shrink  from  no  labour,  to  trample  under 
foot  and  tear  to  pieces  all  the  snares  of  pleas- 
ure, and  all  the  entangling  seducemeots  of 
wealth  and  power — ^tbese  are  matters  so  ardu- 
ous, that  in  comparison  of  them  the  perils  of  var 
are  but  the  sports  of  children.  These  will  win- 
now thy  faculties,  and  search  thee  to  the  very 
soul  ;  they  require  a  man  sustained  by  a 
strength  that  is  more  than  human,  and  whose 
meditations  and  whose  thoughts  shall  be  ia 
perpetual  commerce  with  his  Maker." 

Admitting  the  premises  on  which  this  coun- 
sel is  founded,  as  freely  as  though  under  the 
immediate  influence  and  persuasiveness  of 
Cromwell  himself,  to  which  alone,  on  the  sa- 
cred lips  of  such  a  man  as  Milton,  they  are 
fairly  attributable,  the  time  now  approaches  ia 
which  a  test  vyill  be  applied  to  it,  and  to  the 
faith  it  rests  upon,  at  once  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble. The  Instrument  of  Government  bad  fix- 
ed the  3d  of  December  for  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate,  but  in  the 
writs  now  issued  Cromwell  inserted  the  3d  of 


us  by  foreign  nations,  how  much  it  is  they  look  i  September  instead.  That  was  his  fostujcate 
for  in  the  recollection  of  our  liberty  so  bravely  ,  pay,  his  day  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester;  aod 
achieved,  of  our  Commonwealth  so  gloriously  |  >vith  a  sense  of  how  much  good  fortune  he 
constructed ;  which  if  it  shall  be  in  so  short  a  needed  in  the  battle  be  was  about  to  fight,  be 
time  subverted^  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  '  selected  the  3d  of  September  for  his  first  meet- 
shameful  and  dishonourable :  last  of  all,  reverb   ing  with  this  formidable  enemy  ' 


THY8EPP,  so  deeply  bound,  that  that  liberty,  in 
securing  which  thou  hast  encountered  such 
mighty  hardships,  and  faced  such  fearful  perils, 
shall,  while  in  thy  custody,  neither  be  violated 
by  thee,  nor  any  way  broken  in  upon  by  others. 
Recollect  that  thou  thyself  canst  not  be  free  un- 


Meanwhile  Whitelocke  returned  from  Sweden 
with  the  ratification  of  a  most  favourable  treaty 
of  commerce  between  England  and  that  coan- 
try,  and  a  prohibition  of  protection  and  favoar 
to  the  enemies  of  either.  It  detached  Swedea 
from  the  interest  of  France,  and  engaged  it  to 


less  we  are  so;  for  it  is  fitly  so  provided  in  the  maintain  the  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Baltic 
nature  of  things,  that  he  who  conqt^s  another^s  \  against  Denmark,  which  was  in  the  interest  of 
liberty,  in  the  very  act  loses  his  own ;  he  becomes,  i  Holland.  The  news  of  Christina's  extraonli- 
and  justly,  the  foremost  slave.  But,  indeed,  if!  nary  resignation  of  her  crown  followed  bard 
he,  the  patron  of  our  liberty,  and  (if  I  may  so  ;  upon  his  return,  but  her  successor.  Charles  X., 
speak)  its  tutelar  divinity— if  he,  of  whom  we  i  at_  once  confirmed  the^ treaty.*  This  wis  w 
have  held  that  no  mortal  was  ever  more  just,  i     *  Whiteiock*  hut  g^ven  ao  ioterestinr  aiid~«npi>ic\ 

more  saintlike  and  unspotted,  should  undermine  '  ni«ntion  of  CromweU'i  ttyle  of  receiving  the  mmhund* 

the  freedom  which  he  had  hni  so  Uieiy  bv^nt  ^t:.Ki^\£'^r'Z'Z::'jr^^ 

up,  this   would   prove  not  only  deadly  and  de-    <•  His  (the  ambaasadur's)  people/'  aaya  Uw  meoianalitf, 

structive  to  his  own  fame,  but  to  the  entire  and  **  ^*"t  »U  ^"«  ^^^  •*><*  '*"  before  him  in  otder.  accwdiaf 
un..rr.al  cau.e  ofreli^an  and  vir,u.  the  very  I  S^'^t^^rrhifiJThS:??  r^^^^^i^i^JT^^- 
substance  of  piety  and  honour  will  be  seen  to  i  ]and  on  hia  left  hand.  They  made  m  handaome  sb«m  tatkia 
have  evaporated,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  and    equipage,  and  ao  went  up  to  the  counril  chaaber.  wbara 

engagements  will  cease  to  have  any  value  with  ,  **'VII'**^!l!ll^'.!!P°"»?  *'''^lC***°v*  a  quarter  erf  aa  boer, 

«..?   ^«„«.^  ;♦.,     «u«       ,..u-   u  and  theniword  being  broaght  that  the  Pn>t«rtor wa»  re^y 

our  posterity,  than  which  a  more  grievous  i„  the  Banqueting  Houa^J  he  came  do^a  u*.  the  r««rt 
wound  could  not  be  inflicted  on  human  inter-  i  »gaJn.  and  m  the  »ame  onler  they  went  «p  into  the  Baa- 

ests  and  happiness  since  the  fall  of  the  first  fa-   q«»ft«ngHouae.  WhitehaUcoun  waafuUof»okfter«iafoai 

♦Kof  f\f  /^••/»/.a       TK^.m  u«-«  »»L.^„ ♦u.      ir   order,  the  aiaira  and  doora  were  kept  by  tbt  Prolectura 

ther  of  our  race  Thou  hast  taken  on  thyself  ^^rda  in  their  lirery  coata,  with  bXni;  Um  ioom  anA 
a  task  which  will  probe  thee  to  the  very  vitals,    ptuaagea  in  very  handaome  orUer;    tb«  oJtqotuag  Uoaaa 

and  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  all  how  much  is  thy  i  ^"  '""•'^'y  '»""»  ^^^^  *"■•»  n»«hitadea  of  g«atleiu«&  in  it, 
courage,  thy finnness,  and  thy  fortitude ;  wheth-  ^  i-i-L'^autf^illidt  A"SU  »d  ^f  £1  ^ 

er  that  piety,  perseverance,  moderation,  and  jus-  ( the  rails  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  end.  np« 
tice  really  exist  in  thee,  in  consideration  of  which    *  foot-pace  and  carpet,  alood  the  Protector,  with  a  chwr  d 

we  have  believed  that  God  hath  given  thee  the   "tji*  \>«^*»*«  h;*"*  ""^  divera  of  hu  coonai  «ad  aerraf" 

•iit^f<i.v.<>  A,^^*»  ^-«-  ♦u..  r  II  rr'  »*>""»  I""'     '•»•  roaaterof  the  ceremoniea  weat  befontU 

supreme  digmty  over  thy  fellows.  To  govern  ambaaaador  on  the  left  aide  ;  the  ambaa«Mior  in  the  m»6£^ 
three  mighty  states  by  thy  counsels,  to  recall    betwixt  me  and  StnckUnd,  went  op  in  the  open  lane  <if  lbs 

the  people  from  their  corrupt  institutions  to  a    ^T'r  u'  f"""  "  **>"y  <»"»•  ?^»»)»'tt  »*»•  '^.  at  the  w«c 

Tiiirpr  jTnH  n.->KlA..  #1  !<./.; .^linl  tr.  «.-♦«  A  .u  end  of  the  lane,  they  put  off  their  hata  :  the  aabaasadflf  a 
purer  and  nobler  discipline,  to  extend  thy  J.ule  while  after  the  real ;  and  when  he  w«anncoTer»d,W 
thoughts  and  send   out  thy  mind  to  our  remo-    Protector  a!ao  put  oflf  bis  hat,  and  anawered  the  amliaaB> 

dor*a  three  salutations  in  hie  oominf^  up  to  him,  and  4jaihs 

other  aa  uaually  fnends  do ;  aai 

when  the  Protector  put  on  hia  hat.  the  ambaaaadtMT  pet  «a 

his  as  aoon  aa  the  otiier.    After  a  httle  paoae,  the  aaiba»> 


foot-pace  they  saluted  each 
when  thia  poem  was  printed),  that  "  Latin  was  with  them 
a  mortal  crime,  and  Greek,  instead  of  being  owned  fur  the 

language  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  (as  in  the  New  Testament  it  ia),  I  sador  put  off  hia  hat,  and  benn  to  speak /and  then  put  tt  ea 
ItH^  kin**?"  *•  I**®  ■'"  •?••"•*  »H  •«  t^l.  in  »  word,  again ;  and  whcnaoever  in  hia  apeech  ha  aam«d  the  kof 
loey  iiad  all  the  confuwona  of  Babel  amonc  them  without  his  master,  or  Swedea,  or  the  Pmtector.  or  Enclaud.  be 
UM  diraraitj  of  toDguaa.'*  moved  hia  hat,  eapecially  if  ha  maaniwarf  aaythuic  c£  Goi, 
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sooner  done  than  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  hasten- 
ed to  conciliate  Cromwell  also,  and  entered  at 
once  into  a  treaty  that  the  English  traders 
should  pay  no  other  customs  or  dues  than  the 
Dutch,  and  that  thus  they  should  be  enabled  to 
import  on  the  same  terms  those  naval  stores 
which  before,  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties, 
they  had  been  content  to  buy  at  second-hand 
of  the  Dutch.  Thus  had  the  Lord  Protector 
already  signed  four  treaties  favourable  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  four  great  countries  to  which 
she  had  been  opposed,  while  France  and  Spain, 
held  to  have  been  the  two  proudest  nations  of 
the  earth,  inveterate  foes  to  each  other,  were 
struggling  in  a  mean  rivalry  as  to  which  should 
first  obtain  his  favour. 

**  Earh  l(jirw  that  %u\e  must  conqaer  ht  woald  own, 
And  fur  him  fiercely,  as  for  «mpir«,  strtn-e." 

It  is  yet  singular  to  observe,  in  one  of  his 
private  letters  of  the  time,  that  he  puts  on  to 
his  most  confidential  associates  an  appearance 
of  infinite  humility,  a  regret  for  his  poverty  of 
resources,  and  a  reluctance  to  provoke  too 
much  of  the  attention  of  men  to  his  personal 
and  private  doings.    It  is  an  answer  to  a  re- 
quest from  the  father  of  Richard  Cromweirs 
wife,  apparently  a  request  for  co-operation  in 
some  design  of  bestowing  a  new  establishment 
on  Richard  and  his  wife,  becoming  their  new- 
rank  as  eldest  son  and  daughter  to  the  Lord 
Protector.    But  the  Lord  Protector  is  still  the 
lord-general,  and  shows  equal  caution  and  care. 
**  Da  BBS  Brothrb, — I  rcceaved  your  lovinge 
letter,  for  which  I  thanke  you ;  and  surely  were 
it  fitt  to  proceed  in  that  husincssc,  you  should 
not  in  the  least  have  hcene  putt  upon  aoythinge 
butt  the  trouble,  for  indeed  the  land  in  Essez^ 
wiih  some  tnonie  in  my  handy  and  some  other  rem- 
nants^ should  have  gone  towards  it.    Butt  in- 
deed I  am  so  unwillingc  to  be  a  Seeker  afler 
the  World,  havinge  had  so  much  favour  from 
the  Lorde  in  givinge  me  so  much  without  seck- 
inge,  and  soe  unwillinge  that  Men  shouhl  think 
me  soo,  which  they  will  though  you  only  ap- 
peare  in  it  (for  they  will  by  one  meanes  or  other 
knowe  it),  that  indeed  I  dare  not  meddle,  nor 
proceed  therin.     Thus  I  have  tould  you  my 

or  the  itood  nf  Christendam,  he  put  oflT  his  hat  rerj  low ; 
and  the  Prutector  itiil  answered  him  in  the  hke  poetures 
of  rirility.  The  ombasModor  spoke  in  tke  Swedish  language f 
and  after  he  had  done,  being  hut  shurt,  his  sorretary  did 
interpret  it  in  Latin.  AAer  his  interpreter  had  d^me,  the 
Pmtecior  stood  still  a  prutty  while,  and  nuttinr  off  his  hat 
tu  the  ambasssdor,  teith  a  cmrriage  fuU  nfgravtty  and  etate^ 
htoASteered  him  in  English.**  This  nimultanoous  cumpli- 
neat  to  the  laogasffe  of  each  country,  unnsaal  in  these 
eonCerences,  was  thoofht  hiirhly  strikini;  at  the  time,  and  a 
new  pmuf  of  Cromweirs  affection  and  respect  fiir  Sweden. 
Fnioi  another  source.  I  present  the  speech  of  onr  Lord 
Protector,  at  once  simple,  direct,  and  happily  turned.  It 
is  about  the  briefest  and  best  specimen  on  record  of  Crom- 
well's cloqacDce  in  the  Protectorate.  "  My  lord  amboaaa* 
dor,  I  have  great  reason  to  acknuwledi^e  with  thankfulness 
the  resprrts  and  good  affection  of  the  Ving  your  master  to- 
ward<  this  C<»mmonwealth,  and  towards  myself  in  partico- 
lar,  whereof  ]  shall  always  retain  a  very  gratefal  meoiory, 
and  shall  be  ready  upon  all  occaaioas  to  manifest  the  high 
sense  and  value  I  have  of  his  majesty's  friendship  and  alli- 
asne.  If  y  lord,  yon  are  very  welcome  into  Englsnd,  and 
dunuf  your  abode  here,  yoa  shall  find  all  due  regard  and 
respect  tu  be  given  to  your  person,  and  to  the  business  about 
which  yo«i  come.  I  am  very  willing  to  enter  into  a  nearer 
and  more  strict  alliaaee  and  friendship  with  the  King  of 
Swedland,  as  that  which  in  my  jadgment  will  tend  much 
Id  the  honour  and  commodity  of  both  nations,  and  to  the 
fmeral  advantaga  of  the  Protestant  interest.  I  shall  nomi- 
nU  son*  persons  1o  meet  and  treat  with  your  lordship 
vpoB  such  particulars  u  you  shall  euamonicate  to  then.'' 

4D 


plain  thoughts.  My  heartie  love  I  present  to 
you  and  my  Sister,  and  my  bUssinge  and  lore  to 
deere  DoU  and  the  little  one,  with  love  to  all.  I 
rest  your  lovinge  brother,  Oliver,  P."» 

Such  letters  may  prove  to  us  what  things 
widely  separate  and  apart  were  the  private  and 
public  professions  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
In  public  he  was  clearly  to  be  held  as  merely 
the  organ  of  a  higher  power.  Nothing  was 
done  by  his  "  scekinge"  there.  It  was  God  who 
spoke  out  in  him ;  who  elevated  men  or  de- 
pressed them  ;  who  **  rained  snares*'  upon  his 
enemies  or  blessings  on  his  friends  ;  who  made 
him,  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  prince,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  and  was  alone  responsible  for  it ! 

"  For  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design. 

We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him,  but  heaven, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join ; 
Rewards,  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  given."! 

In  private  it  was  another  matter.  It  became 
him  to  reflect  on  his  humility  there,  and  do  no- 
thing that  should  provoke  the  remarks  of  men. 
He  was  dust,  and  would  return  to  dust ;  and  ia 
relation  to  that  melancholy  element  which  mere-'., 
ly  composed  himself,  had  only  to  be  patient  and 
suffer.  It  was  the  extreme  rebound  from  this 
state  of  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  his  worst 
actions.  God  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  and 
given  him  permission  to  walk,  when,  **  to  show 
how  he  could  walk,  he  strode. '*t    Every  new 


*  It  is  addressed,  "  For  my  lovinge  brother,  Richaid  Ma> 
jor,  Esq.,  at  Ilorsley.  in  Hampsheire.'*  t  Drjnlen.. 

t  This  is  the  expression  of  Walter  Savage  Landur,.wbo 
says  finer  things,  in  better  English,  than  an^  other  writer 
of  our  time.    U  will  be  the  hiMwur  and  happmess  of  a  suc- 
ceeding ag«  to  discover  the  priceless  value  of  his  books. 
He  has  made  allusions  to  Cromwell  very  lately,  and  though 
far  from  agreeing  in  all  his  remarks,  they  should  find  inner* 
tiun  not  the  less  in  every  notice  of  onr  English  Lord  Pro- 
tector.   "  Cromwell,**  says  Mr.  Landor,  "  was  destitute  of 
all  those  elegances  which  adorned  the  Roman  dictator,  but 
be  alone  posaessed  in  an  equal  degree  all  thoae  which  eiisura 
the  constancy  of  fortune.  .  .  And  was  Cromwell,  then,  sin- 
cere and  purs  ?    Certainly  not ;  but  he  began  in  sincerity ; 
and  he  believed  to  the  last  that  every  accession  of  power 
was  an  especial  manifesution  of  God's  mercy.    Fanaticism 
hath  always  drawn  to  herself  such  conclusions  fnmi  the 
.  Bible.    Power  made  him  less  pious,  but  more  confident. 
:  God  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  at  first,  and  had  now  let 
'  him  vralk  by  himself.    To  show  how  he  could  walk,  he 
I  strode.   Religion,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  is  mors  arbitrary, 
!  more  intolerant,  and  more  cruel  than  ni<marchy ;  and  the 
'  sordid  arrogance  of  Presbyterian  ism  succeetled  to  the  splen- 
did tyranny  a(  Episcojmcy.    The  crosier  of  Laud  was  un- 
broken: those  who  had  been  the  first  in  cursing  it,  sciaed 
and  exercised  it ;  it  was  to  fall  in  pieces  under  the  s%vord 
of  Cromwell.    To  him  alone  are  we  indebted  for  the  estab- 
,  lishnient  of  religious  liberty.    If  a  Vane  and  a  Milton  have 
I  acknowledged  the  obligation,  how  feeble  were  the  voir^v  of 
j  all  men  living  if  the  voices  of  all  men  living  were  raised 
I  against  it.     Cromwell  did  indeed  shed  blood,  but  the  blood 
,  h«  shed  vras  solely  for  his  country,  although  without  it  he 
[  never  would  have  risen  to  the  Protectorate.**    Mr.  Landor, 
!  then,  contrasting  Cramweli  with  Napoleon,  thus  proceeds : 
I  "  A  king  should  never  be  struck  unless  in  a  vital  part 
i  Cromwell,  with  many  ecniples,  committed  not  this  mistake : 
BiMiaparte,  with  none,  committed  it.    The  shadow  of  Crom- 
weirs name  overawed  the  moot  confident  and  haughty.    lie 
iatimidaled  Holland,  he  humiliated  Spain,  and  he  twisted 
the  supple  Maarin,  the  ruler  of  France,  about  hia  finger. 
All  thiiee  nations  had  then  attained  th*^  summit  of  their 
prosperity ;  all  wers  unfriendly  to  the  rising:  power  of  Eng- 
land ;  all  trsmUed  at  the  authority  of  that  aingle  man,  who- 
coerced  at  once  her  aristocracy,  her  priesthood,  and  her 
factions.    No  agent  of  equal  potency  and  equal  mode  ration  ■ 
had  appeared  upon  earth  before.    He  walked  into  a  den  of 
lions,  and  aoonrged  them  growling  out:   Bonaparte  wna- 
puahed  into  a  menagerie  of  monkeys,  and  fainted  at  their 
grimacea.  .  .  Rudeness,  fabctki«hK],  ms b gwiy ,  jjmI  h> Vf  hk* , 
have  belonged  in  common  li>  nmny  griAt  MMH^jm.  1>li| 
never  to  one  great  man.    rr-^tjini'll  hmi  i^ 
least  vile  of  ttwse ;  but  on  hi9  aMumplm  4iJ 
ullecced  that  he  was  a  geDLL^Btnn.     Nu  T 
rally  of  nbaldry,  no  expresitrm  cif  coniv 
ever  heard  from  the  Lord  Protectar.     He  i 
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accession  to  his  power  was,  in  oi  her  words,  a 
new  manifestation  ofGod's  mercy,  ^nd  the  very 
extravagance  of  his  ways  at  last  i  ecame  only  . 
the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  an  1  of  God's 
uncontrollable  sovereignty  !     It  is  nit  bard  to  | 
say  what  term  we  should  apply  to  th  s,  in  any  , 
other  case  than  that  of  Cromwell.    NK»an while,  I 
we  see  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  placed 
his  immediate  associates,  relatives,  dependants, 
and  followers,  who  had  the  man  they  knew  in 
private  to  contrast  with  the  man  the  public 
knew. 

Between  the  issue  of  the  writs  and  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  Lord  Protector  was  en- 
tertained in  the  city.  Attended  by  his  council, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
persons  of  quality,  he  paraded  in  the  midst  of 
his  life-guards  from  Whitehall  to  Temple  Bar. 
Here  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  when  the  former,  advancing  to  his 
coach,  presented  the  city  sword.  This  being 
returned,  the  recorder,  in  an  inflated  city  speech, 
pronounced  the  compliments  which  are  usually 
paid  to  sovereigns,  to  "  which  learned  harangue 
the  Lord  Protector  returned  for  answer  *  that 
he  was  greatly  obliged  to  the  city  of  London 
for  this  and  all  former  testimonies  of  respect  ;* 
an)d  then,  mounting  his  horse  of  state,  rode  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  through  the  principal  streets, 
the  several  companies,  in  their  livery  gowns, 
being  placed  on  each  side  thereof,  in  scaffolds 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  the  lord-mayor  car- 
4'ying  the  sword  bareheaded  before  him  to  Gro- 
cers' Hall,  where  a  most  magnificent  entertain- 
ment was  provided.  After  dinner  his  highness 
knighted  the  lord-mayor,  and  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  which  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  Protector's  assuming 
tliis  piece  of  regal  grandeur.  The  bells  rang 
all  the  day  ;  the  Tower  guns  were  fired  at 
his  highnesses  taking  leave  of  the  city ;  and, 
.about  seven  in  the  evening,  he  and  his  attend- 
ants returned  back  to  Whitehall  in  their  coach- 
es."* Ludlow  has  a  striking  remark,  in  his  me- 
moirs, on  the  result  of  this  city  visit.  The  ex- 
hibition, he  says,  was  contrived  to  let  the  world 
see  how  good  a  "correspondence"  prevailed 
between  the  Protector  and  the  capital,  but 
among  discerning  men  it  had  a  contrary  effect. 
It  was  perceived  to  be  an  act  of  force  rather 
than  of  choice.  This  appeared  in  the  great 
silence  and  little  respect  that  was  given  to  the 
Lord  Protector  in  his  passage  through  the 
streets,  although  he,  to  invito  such  respect, 
rode  bareheaded  the  greatest  part  of  the  way. 

rn)iciliate,  or  fpell-hiod  th«  master-spirit*  of  hit  tige ;  bat 
it  is  R  crenius  of  m.  far  diffprent  order  that  it  to  teixe  and  hold 
fttturity :  it  mutt  be  such  a  fi^epiu"  m  Shakspeare's  or  Mil- 
ton's. No  sooner  was  Oomwell  in  his  grave  than  all  he 
had  won  (or  himself  and  hit  country  vanished.  If  we  must 
admire  the  successful,  howeTor  brief  and  hollow  the  adran- 
taj^es  of  their  success,  our  admiration  is  not  due  to  those 
whose  resources  were  almost  inexhaustible,  and  which 
nothings  but  profli^te  imprudence  could  eihaust,  but  to 
tho^e  who  resisted  great  forces  with  small  means,  such  an 
Kosciusko  and  Hofer,  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  Alexander  and 
Cassar,  Charles  of  Sweden  and  Fredenc  of  Prussia.  Above 
all  these,  and  above  all  princes,  ytands  high  Gustavus  Adol- 
phiis,  (mo  of  whose  armies,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  had 
•een  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  and  the  steeples  of  Vienna  ; 
another,  tf  a  fever  had  nut  wasted  it  on  the  Lake  of  Coroo, 
would,  within  less  time,  have  chanted  Luther's  hymn  in 
8i,  Peter's.  .  .  Signal  as  were  Cromwell's  earlrer  services 
to  hie  country,"  ends  Mr.  Landor,  with  a  terrible  and  indis- 
patable  truth,  "  he  lived  a  hypocrite,  and  died  a  traitor.'* 
*  Parliamenury  Uittory,  tol.  xx.,  p.  274. 


*'  Some  of  his  creatures  had  placed  tbemselrev 
at  the  entrance  of  Cheapside,  and  began  to  shout ; 
yet  it  took  not  at  all  with  the  people.'*  The 
people  had  not,  in  truth,  in  any  way  recovered 
their  indifference,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  last  twelve  months  to  propitiate  and 
excite  them.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  a 
Parliament  would  do. 

At  last  arrived  the  eventful  3d  of  September. 
It  liappened  to  be  Sunday,  but  Cromwell  still 
adhered  to  his  resolve  that  the  new  roemben 
returned  to  serve  in  Parliament  should  meet 
that  day.  Many  things  were  strong  in  him,  bat 
none  so  strong,  with  all  his  earnest  submissioa 
to  the  hand  of  God  in  buraaa  affairs,  as  a  su- 
perstitious sense  of  destiny  and  fortune.  Up- 
ward of  three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
people  met  accordingly,  on  Sunday  ailemooo, 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  thcDce 
repaired  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  about 
four  o'clock.  Here  a  message  was  sent,  that 
the  Lord  Protector  awaited  tbem  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  had  arrived  by  water  from 
Whitehall.  Thither  they  went  accordingly  to 
his  highness,  who,  '*  standing  bare,  upon  a  ped- 
estal erected  for  that  purpose,"  told  them  that, 
having  met,  he  desired  they  woold  now  adjourn, 
since  he  had  things  to  communicate  to  them 
*'  not  so  fit  to  be  delivered  that  day,"  and  would, 
if  they  so  pleased,  meet  them  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  following,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Westminster.  The  members  bowed  obedience, 
returned  to  their  House,  and  formally  adjouni- 
ed.* 

It  must  have  heavily  taxed  CromwelPs  faith 
in  his  fortunate  day  to  withhold  from  sad  fort- 
bodings  as  he  returned  that  evening  to  his  pal- 
ace. He  could  have  little  hope  from  those 
three  hundred  English  representatives,  imon; 
whom  he  had  seen  steadily  gazing  upon  him, 
as  he  spoke  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  well- 
remembercd  faces  of  Scot,  of  Haxlerig,  and 
Bradshaw  !  Still  Vane  was  not  among  tl»em,^ 
nor  Harry  Marten,  nor  Algernon  Sidney,  nor 
Edmund  Ludlow.  There  was  in  that  no  indif- 
ferent consolation.  He  had  also  succeeded  ia 
his  efforts  to  exclnde  some  few  of  the  more 
I  fierce  Republican  officers,  for  all  the  power  of 
I  his  government  had  been  put  forth  to  influence 
the  elections  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  va- 
I  rious  returns  had  been  ofidcially  examined  by  a 
I  committee  of  his  council,  under  pretext  of  see- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  •*  Instrument**  were 
!  observed.  It  was  this  pretext  whn-h  sufficed 
to  exclude  Major  Wildman,  I.,ord  Grey  of  Tiro- 
j  by,  and  a  few  others,  while  Harrison  and  the 
'  more  violent  Anabaptists  were  again  placed  un- 
j  der  positive  restraint.  He  had  also  secured  the 
'  election  of  all  his  council,  his  principal  otfioers, 
and  his  household,  excepting  the  Lord-Tiscount 
Lisle.  His  sons  Richard  and  Henr>'  were  re- 
turned, and  Fairfax  and  Blake.  .Many  o!'  i.he 
nobility  had  been  rejected,  but  the  Earl  of  Sum- 
ford,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  few  oihtrs, 
had  secured  seats.  Judges  Hale  and  Thorpe, 
I  Sergeant  Glyn,  and  the  Oxford  vice-cltem«cflor 
Owen,  sat  also  in  this  celebrated  ansemMy, 
than  which  no  authoritative  body,  with  greater 

'  ~"*  PiifTHiat^Toi.  XX.,  p.  317. 

t  Vane'a  motire*  for  withholdiiif  from  pablic  exertvxtit 
I  this  criaii  hav*  safiksienUy  b«an  toadied  a«  in  his  B^9<rt« 
I  with  the  other  incidents  which  marked  his  career  la  uA 
1  after  the  Prot«ctorata. 
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claims  to  respect  and  attention,  had  sat  down 
in  England  since  November,  1640.  Returned, 
for  the  most  part,  under  a  fair  working  of  many 
admirable  provisions  out  of  Vane's  reform  bill, 
it  represented,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sense  of  at 
least  one  large  and  most  respectable  portion  of , 
the  influential  English  people.  The  small  bor-  ' 
oughs,  the  places  most  exposed  to  influence 
and  corruption,  had  been  disfranchised.  Of  the 
four  hundred  members  of  which  the  Parliament 
consisted,  two  hundred  and  flfly-one  had  been 
chosen  by  the  counties,  and  the  rest  by  London 
and  the  more  considerable  corporations.  The 
meanest  of  the  people,  too,  had  been  excluded 
from  the  elective  franchise,  a  property  of  two 
hundred  pounds  having  been  required  to  qualify 
any  one  to  vote.  One  most  considerable  limit- 
ation had,  indeed,  been  placed  on  all  this  free- 
dom, which  was,  that  the  plan  of  electing  the 
sixty  members  who  were  to  represent  Scotland 
and  Ireland  not  being  thoroughly  fixed,  they 
were  in  a  particular  degree  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only 
needful  to  observe,  that  all  persons  who  had  in 
any  way  aided  and  assisted  in  the  civil  war 
against  the  Parliament,  together  with  their  sons, 
were  disqualified  to  vote.  The  Lord  Protector 
had  at  least  no  pretence  to  say  that  out  of  fac- 
tious hatred  to  all  authority  save  their  own, 
Royalists,  Republicans,  and  Presbyterians  had, 
for  once,  consented  to  act  together. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
4th  of  September,  Cromwell  proceeded  in  great 
state  from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  preceded  by  two  troops  of  life- 
guards ;  then  rode  some  hundreds  of  gentlemen 
and  ofllicers,  bareheaded,  and  in  splendid  appar- 
el ;  immediately  before  the  state  carriage  walk- 
ed the  pages  and  lackeys  of  the  Protector  in 
rich  liveries,  and  on  each  side  a  captain  of  the 
guard  ;  behind  it  came  Claypole,  master  of  the  , 
horse,  leading  a  charger  magnificently  capari-  : 
soncd  ;  and  Claypole  was  followed  by  the  great  | 
officers  of  state  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Cromwell  himself, 
a  striking  and  proud  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  I 
parade  of  the  procession.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  plain  suit,  after  the  simple  fashion  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  ;  but  he  wore  his  hat,  while  Lam- 
bert, who  occupied  the  opposite  seat  of  the  car- 
riage, sat  splendidly  attired,  and  bareheaded. 
After  sermon,  all  the  members  hurried  over  to 
the  Painted  Chamber,  and  seated  themselves 
uncovered,  on  benches  ranged  around  the  walls. 
The  Lord  Protector  then  entered,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  chair  of  state,  from  which  he  soon 
afterward  rose,  removed  his  hat,  and  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  speech  which  lasted  three 
hours. 

This  speech  was  at  once  art  Ail  and  able: 
very  forcibly  and  simply  expressed  where  he 
had  any  case  to  lodge  against  the  policy  of  his 
adversaries ;  most  involved,  obscure,  and  vil- 
la nously  verbose  where  he  aflfected  to  disclose 
his  own  purposes  :  it  was  profound  in  its  va- 
rious points  of  crad  and  dissimulation  ;  pious 
.and  fervently  enthusiastic  to  the  saints  ;  mod- 
est and  lowly  to  the  Republicans. 

He  began  by  telling  them  that  they  were  met 
on  the  greatest  occasion  their  country  had  ever 
witnessed.  He  dwelt  on  those  evils  with  which 
England  had  lately  been  menaced ;  he  craftily 


referred  to  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  Lev- 
ellers, striking,  as  he  said,  at  the  root  of  all 
property ;  and,  safe  in  the  sympathy  of  his  au- 
dience on  that  head,  he  denounced  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  various  sects  of  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  which,  he  asseverated,  aimed  at  directly 
extirpating  the  very  existence  of  the  clerical 
order,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  Babylonish 
and  anti-Christian.  Alluding,  then,  with  a  cold 
and  deliberate  hypocrisy,  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Barbone  Convention,  he  asserted  that  proj- 
ects and  conspiracies  had  been  extensively 
formed  among  its  members  for  the  subversion 
of  all  those  laws  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  property  and  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  for  substituting  in  their 
stead  the  law  of  Moses.  He  next,  with  a  view 
to  propitiate  the  Independents  and  Republicans 
who  listened  to  him,  threw  out  subtle  allusions 
to  the  diflTerence  between  liberty  of  conscience 
as  that  convention  would  have  established  it, 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  government  and  minis- 
try, and  the  liberty  of  conscience  he  would  sub- 
stitute in  its  stead.  "  Such  considerations  and' 
pretensions,"  he  observed,  "  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  subjects,  two  as  glorious 
things  to  be  contended  for  as  any  God  has  giv- 
en us  ;  yet  both  these  also  abused  for  the  patro- 
nising of  villanies,  in  so  much  as  that  it  hath 
been  an  ordinary  thing  to  say,  and  in  dispute  to 
affirm,  that  it  was  not  in  the  magistrate' »  poicer ; 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  not  so  muck  as  the 
printing  a  Bible  in  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  lest  it  be  imposed  on  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
for  they  must  receive  the  same  traditionally 
and  implicitly  from  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
if  thus  received.  The  aforementioned, abomi- 
nations did  thus  swell  to  this  height  among  us. 
The  axe  was  thus  laid  to  the  root  of  the  ministry : 
it  was  anti-Christian — it  was  Babylonish.  It 
suffered  under  such  a  judgment,  that  the  truth 
of  it  is,  as  the  extremity  was  great  on  that,  I 
wish  it  prove  not  so  on  this  hand.  The  ex- 
tremity was^  that  no  man  having  a  good  testi- 
mony, having  received  gifts  from  Christ,  might 
preach,  if  not  ordained.  So  now,  many  on  the 
other  hand  affirm,  that  he  who  is  ordained  hath 
a  nullity  or  anti-Christianism  stamped  upon  his 
calling,  so  that  he  ought  not  to  preach,  or  not 
bo  heard.  I  wish  it  may  not  too  justly  be  said 
that  there  was  severity  and  sharpness — yea, 
too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit  in  matters  of 
conscience  ;  a  spirit  unchristian  enough  in  any 
times,  most  unfit  for  these  ;  denying  liberty  to 
those  who  have  earned  it  with  their  blood — who 
have  gained  civil  liberty,  and  religious  also',  for 
those  who  would  thus  impose  upon  them." 

In  a  still  more  artful  passage  of  most  accom- 
plished dissimulation,  Cromwell  managed  to 
associate  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  with  the 
practices  of  the  Jesuits,  attributing  to  the  lat- 
ter much  of  the  confusion  that  had  risen.  **  No- 
tions," he  said,  "  will  hurt  none  but  them  that 
have  them ;  but  when  they  come  to  such  prac- 
tices as  to  tell  us  that  liberty  and  property  are 
not  the  badges  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
tell  us  that,  instead  of  regulating  laws,  laws  are 
to  be  abrogated,  indeed  subverted,  and  perhaps 
would  bring  in  the  Judaical  law  instead  of  our 
known  laws  settled  among  us — this  is  worthy 
of  every  magistrate's  consideration,  especially 
where  every  stone  is  turned  to  brin^oc^^'^Ssvcx.. 
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While  these  things  were  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
the  nation  rent  and  torn,  in  spirit  and  principle, 
from  one  end  to  another,  after  this  sort  and 
manner  I  have  now  told  you,  family  against 
family,  husband  against  wife,  parents  against 
children,  and  nothing  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  but  •  overturn,  overturn,  overturn'  (a 
Scripture  phrase  very  much  abused,  and  applied 
to  justify  unpeaceable  practices  by  all  men  of  I 
discontented  spirits),  the  common  adversary  in  | 
the  mean  time  sleeps  not ;  and  our  adversaries, 
in  civil  and  spiritual  respects,  did  take  advan- 
tage of  these  divisions  and  distractions,  and  did 
practise  accordingly  in  the  three  nations.  We 
know  very  well  that  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits  never 
came  in  those  swarms  as  they  have  done  since  these 
ihinfrg  were  set  on  foot y 

He  then  resumed  bis  general  view  of  affairs. 
To  add  to  our  miseries,  he  said,  we  had  been 
at  war  with  all  our  neighbours.  Contest  with 
Holland  had  absorbed  all  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources, while  a  commercial  war  with  France 
and  Portugal  cramped  the  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. He  bade  them  contrast  this  picture  with 
the  existing  state  of  things.  At  last,  every- 
thing having  been  driven  to  the  worst,  and  a 
remedy  having  become  indispensable,  that  rem- 
edy had  been  found ;  namely,  the  government 
which  was  instituted  in  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber. That  government  had  effected  a  happy 
peace  with  all  Protestant  states,  with  Holland, 
with  Sweden,  and  with  Denmark,  and  so  had 
relieved  us  from  an  accumulation  of  ruinous 
expenses,  and  opened  many  salutary  channels 
for  our  trade.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  with 
Portugal,  also,  which  would  place  the  British 
trader  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
another  was  in  progress  with  the  ambassador 
of  the  French  monarch.  Nor  had  the  govern- 
ment been  inattentive  to  internal  advantages : 
they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  the  law,  which  would  in 
due  time  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  they  had 
placed  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
bands  of  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability ; 
they  had  reformed  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
they  had  taken  proper  measures  for  establish- 
ing the  clerical  functions  in  men  of  piety,  sober- 
ness, morality,  and  learning,  and  "  a  stop  had 
been  put  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man  who 
pleased  to  become  a  preacher."  A  passage 
from  this  portion  of  the  speech  will  show  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  with  which  Cromwell 
expressed  himself  on  the  few  occasions  when 
he  dared  to  do  so. 

**  It  hath,*'  he  said,  speaking  still  of  h^  gov- 
ernment, **had  some  things  in  desire,  and  it 
hath  done  some  things  actually.  It  hath  de- 
sired to  reform  the  laws — I  say,  to  reform 
them  ;  and,  for  that  end,  it  hath  called  together 
persons  (without  reflection)  of  as  great  ability 
and  as  great  integrity  as  are  in  these  nations, 
to  consider  how  the  laws  might  be  made  plain 
and  short,  and  less  chargeable  to  the  people ; 
how  to  lessen  expense  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  those  things  are  in  preparation,  and 
bills  prepared,  which  in  due  time,  I  make  no 
question,  will  be  tendered  to  you.  There  bath 
been  care  taken  to  put  the  administration  of  the 
laws  into  the  hands  of  just  men— men  of  the 
roost  known  integrity  and  ability.  .  .  The  Chan- 
cery hath  been  reformed,  aiMi^  I  ho\^,  to  the 


just  satisfaction  of  all  good  men ;  and,  for  the 
things  depending  there,  which  made  the  burden 
and  work  of  the  honourable  persons  intrusted 
in  those  services  beyond  their  ability,  it  hath 
referred  many  of  them  to  those  places  where 
Englishmen  love  to  have  their  righta  tried,  the 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster." 

The  last  assertion  made  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector on  behalf  of  bis  authority  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion  was  afterwanl  remembered  to 
his  bitter  disadvantage.  Not  the  least,  be  said, 
did  it  rank  in  their  claims  to  public  gratitude 
that  they  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  free  Parliament.  They  had  Ihw 
brought  the  three  nations  by  hasty  strides  to- 
wards the  land  of  promise ;  it  was  for  that  Par- 
liament to  introduce  them  into  it.  The  pros- 
pect was  bright  before  them  ;  let  them  not  look 
back  to  the  onions  and  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  He 
entreated  of  the  persons  there  assembled  to  put 
the  top-stone  to  the  work  which  they  had  so 
auspiciously  begun,  and  make  the  nation  happj. 
He  said  that  their  task  was  that  of  composing 
all  understandings  and  jealousies,  and  be  pro- 
fessed to  them  that,  if  this  meeting  did  not 
prove  healing,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  what 
was  next  most  advisable  to  be  done.  He  spoke 
not  as  their  lord,  he  protested,  but  as  their  fel- 
low-servant— their  fellow-labourer  with  them 
in  the  same  good  work,  and  would,  therefore, 
detain  them  no  longer,  but  desire  them  to  re- 
pair  to  their  own  House  and  choose  their  speak- 
er. This  elaborate  speech,  we  are  told  br  its 
reporter,  was  followed  by  tokens  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  hums  of  approbation,  from  various 
parts  of  the  assembly. 

The  approbation  lasted  bat  a  little  time, 
however ;  for  when,  on  the  return  of  tlie  mem- 
bers to  their  own  House,  the  court  officers 
rose  and  proposed  Lenthal  as  the  speaker,  the 
opposition  immediately  named  a  rival  candi- 
date in  the  formidable  person  of  Dradshav. 
They  did  not  care,  however,  to  press  the  elec- 
tion to  the  vote.  They  did  not  so  much  object 
to  Lenthal,  as  they  desired  to  show  the  inde^ 
pendent  and  free  spirit  with  which  they  bad 
there  assembled  :  so  Lenthal  was  elected :  the 
one  party  glad,  because  they  had  secured  in  Lim 
a  timid  and  time-serving  tool ;  the  other  not 
sorry,  because  in  him  they  saw  a  remnant  of 
their  old  Long  Parliament,  and  could  even  sup- 
pose his  present  election  one  step  toward*  a 
revival  of  the  great  assembly  in  which  be  had 
90  long  presided.  But  no  one  of  the  court 
party  dared  propose  to  offer  him,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  the  accepunce  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  so,  in  the  presence  of  this  Par- 
liament, for  the  first  time  since  bis  inaugura- 
tion, tumbled  down  the  Lord  Protector's  clahn 
to  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 

A  more  significant  movement  followed  On 
the  second  day,  Bradshaw,  to  the  amaieaiefit 
and  alarm  of  the  court,  moved  that  they  shonld 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  deliberate  on  the  qaestion  whether 
the  House  should  approve  of  the  system  of 
government  by  a  single  person  and  a  Parba- 
ment.  A  fierce  debate  followed,  in  which  it 
was  repeatedly  asked  why  the  members  of  tlie 
Long  Parliament  then  present  should  not  it- 
sume  the  authority  of  which  they  had  been  il- 
legally deprived  by  force,  mad  bj  what  ngU 
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but  that  of  the  sword,  one  man  presumed  to 
**  command  his  commanders  ;'*  and,  nltimately, 
the  motion  vas  carried  by  a  majority  of  Jwe. 
Cromweirs  excitement  became  extreme.  He 
was  but  little  composed  by  the  assurance  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  in  the  majority  had 
not  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  Protector, 
but  to  the  source  fVom  which  it  emanated — a 
written  instrument,  the  author  of  which  was 
unknown ;  and  rather  wished  it  to  be  settled  on 
him  by  act  of  Parliament.* 

Bradshaw  and  his  friends,  meanwhile,  moved 
forward  unflinchingly.  For  four  successive 
days,  the  7th,  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  Uth  of 
September,  the  committee  remained  in  discus- 
sion on  this  question ;  the  debates  were  in  the 
highest  degree  animated ;  and  the  House  sat 
late  each  day.  Bradshaw,  Hazier ig,  and  Scot 
eminently,  on  all  these  days,  distinguished 
themselves,  and,  Ludlow  informs  us,  *'were 
very  instrumenUl  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many 
young  members,  who  had  never  before  heard 
the  public  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  assert- 
ed, so  that  the  Commonwealth  party  increased 
every  day,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground 
proportionally."  One  "  noble  gentleman,"  we 
farther  ascertain,  made  a  speech,  in  which  ho 
said  that  the  snares  that  were  laid  to  entrap 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  such  as  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake ;  but  that,  for  his  own 
part,  as  God  had  made  him  instrumental  in  cut- 
ting down  tyranny  in  one  person,  so  he  could 
not  endure  to  see  the  nation's  rights  ready  to 
be  shackled  by  another,  whose  claim  to  the 
government  could  be  measured  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  length  of  his  sword. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  in  this  very  fa- 
mous discussion  have  been  happily  preserved  for 
us  in  the  rough  heads  of  Goddard's  diary,t  and 
may  be  briefly  arranged  and  summed  up  thus. 
The  Protector's  party  insisted  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  admitted 
entire,  such  as  it  had  been  established  in  the 
preceding  December ;  and  the  other  party  as- 
serted the  paramount  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  nothing  was  to  be  admitted  as 
of  validity  that  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  na- 
tional representatives.  The  court  retorted, 
under  the  instructions  of  their  master,  that, 
since  it  had  been  approved  by  the  people,  the 
only  real  source  of  power,  it  could  nut  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people !  Not  so,  rejoined  even  the  most  mod- 
erate members  in  opposition.  Waving  the 
question  of  ascendency,  and  Cromwell's  title  to 
assume  it,  they  still  objected  to  the  language 
of  the  Instrument,  and  said  that,  instead  of 
aflirming  that  **  the  supreme  legislative  author- 
ity  shall  be  in  one  person,  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Parliament,"  it  ought  to  be,  "  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  sin- 
gle person  qnalifled  with  such  instructions  as 
that  assembly  should  authorize."  Upon  this 
the  court  fled  from  the  "right"  and  took  up 
the  "  expedient."  They  obscurely  threatened. 
With  whatever  fair  speeches,  they  said,  the 
Protector  had  opened  the  Parliament,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  divest  himself 
of  his  authority,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
their  wisdom  cheerfully  to  yield  what  it  was 
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not  in  their  power  to  withhold.  They  added, 
that  the  co-ordinate  power  of  legislation  given 
him  by  the  Instrument  was  merely  a  negative 
pro  tempore,  extending  to  a  term  of  twenty  days 
only;  and  that  a  milder  prerogative  than  this 
it  was  impossible  to  devise.  They  dwelt  with 
emphatical  commendation  upon  the  article 
which  limited  the  sitting  of  Parliament  to  a 
period  of  five  months,  and  indulged  in  terms 
of  bitter  reproach  against  that  feature  of  the 
government  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which 
they  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  prolong 
their  authority  without  limitation.  Such  a 
usurpation  should  be  carefully  provided  against 
in  future  !♦ 

While  the  argument  rested  thus.  Judge 
Matthew  Hale  went  down  to  the  House  on  the 
fourth  day  to  endeavour  to  efl!ect  a  compro- 
mise.t  He  proposed  that  the  legislative  authori- 
ty should  be  aflHrmed  to  be  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  single  person 
qualified  with  such  instructions  as  that  assem- 
bly should  authorize  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  Republicans.  But,  to  render  this  pal- 
atable to  the  executive  magistrate,  and  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  military  power  for  the  present 
should  be  unequivocally  given  to  the  Protector ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  perpetuity  of  Parliament,  and 
other  exorbitances  in  their  claims  of  suprem- 
acy, that  that  oflicer  should  be  allowed  such 
a  co-ordination  as  might  serve  for  a  check  in 
those  points. 

The  conduct  of  the  Republicans  at  this  cri- 
sis deserves  especial  attention :  it  is  their  final 
and  ample  vindication  from  the  favourite  char- 
ges with  which  history  is  so  rife  against  them. 
They  had  chosen,  on  the  issue  of  writs  for  this 
Parliament,  to  depart  from  the  sterner  princi- 
ple of  their  great  associate,  Sir  Henry  Vane — 
who  refused  even  to  answer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Protectorate  as  a  thing  under  which  no 
good  could  be  achieved  for  liberty — and  to  of- 
fer themselves  for  selection  by  the  people.  The 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire  at  once  returned 
Scot ;  those  of  Cheshire,  Bradshaw ;  those  of 
'  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig ;  and 
those  of  Durham,  Robert  Lilburne.  These 
were  all  large  and  eminent  constituencies,  and 
altogether  by  such  indeed  were  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  Republicans  returned.  Having  ta- 
ken this  step,  they  resolved  to  work  it  out  fair- 
ly to  its  results.  They  showed  themselves 
neither  headlong  nor  pragmatical,  but  able  and 
most  practical  politicians.  Waiving  their  sense 
of  the  superior  force  and  virtue  of  a  republic, 
they  conceded  the  argument  of  the  court  that 
power  might  be  delegated  profitably  to  a  single 
person.  But  if  this  is  so,  they  said,  we  must 
control  his  resources  for  mischief,  and  make 
him  indeed  the  servant  of  the  people  and  the 
laws.  We  are  not  here  now  for  the  support  of 
our  own  visionary  theories,  but  we  stand  for 
the  substance  of  solid  justice,  and  we  will  hava 
it.  Fair  play  to  the  Protectorate  must  imply 
fair  play  to  the  people,  or  it  is  based  upon  a 
lie.  We  will  make  any  concessions  on  that 
principle,  in  the  faith  that  so  long  as  the  pop- 
ular voice  is  heard,  and  its  influence  acknowl- 

*  Godwin,  tuI.  iv.,  p.  118. 
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edged,  the  people  will  eyentually  be  able  to 
right  themselves  and  their  cause.  They  agreed 
to  the  compromise  proposed  by  Hale,  and 
stripped  off  the  last  pretence  from  Cromwell. 
The  course  now  taken  by  the  Lord  Protector 
sets  the  final  stamp  of  reprobation  on  his  po- 
litical career. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September, 
having  on  the  previous  evening  rejected  Hale^s 
proposition  with  scorn,  he  commanded  Lenthal 
to  attend  him  in  Whitehall  with  the  mace ;  he 
at  the  same  time  ordered  Harrison,  whose  par- 
tisans were  in  motion  for  the  Parliament,  to  be 
again  taken  into  close  custody  ;*  he  sent  for 
the  lord -mayor,  and  despatched  three  regi- 
ments to  occupy  the  principal  posts  in  the  city ; 
be  ordered  the  doors  of  the  House  in  which  the 
Parliament  had  assembled  since  its  meeting 
to  be  locked,  and  filled  the  avenues  in  Palace 
Yard  and  Scotland  Yard  with  four  companies 
of  foot.  At  eight  o'clock  all  this  had  been  done ! 
The  members  in  succession  repaired  to  the 
place  of  their  sitting,  but  found  themselves  ex- 
cluded, and  were  told  that  the  Protector  would 
speedily  arrive  at  the  Painted  Chamber,  where 
he  proposed  to  receive  them. 

Here  he  received  them  accordingly;  and 
laying  aside  at  once  his  modesty  and  his  mys- 
ticism, addressed  them  in  a  vigorous  speech. 
*'  Gentlemen,'*  he  said,  *'  it  is  not  long  since  I 
met  you  in  this  place,  upon  an  occasion  which 
gave  much  more  content  and  comfort  than  this 
doth.  That  which  I  have  to  say  to  you  now 
will  need  no  preamble  to  let  me  into  my  dis- 
course, for  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  is  plain 
enough.  I  could  have  wished,  with  all  my 
heart,  there  had  been  no  cause  for  it.  At  that 
meeting  I  did  acquaint  you  what  the  first  rise 
was  of  this  goveinment  which  hath  called  you 
hither,  and  in  the  authority  of  which  you  came 
hither.  Among  other  things  that  I  told  you  of. 
then,  I  said  you  were  a  free  Parliament ;  and 
so  you  are,  while  you  own  the  gotcmment  and  ai4-  | 
thoHly  that  called  you  hither ;  for  certainly  that ; 
word  implied  a  reciprocation^  or  implied  nothing  at 
all.  Indeed,  there  was  a  reciprocation  implied  ; 
and  expressed,  and  I  think  your  actions  and  '■ 
carriages  ought  to  be  suitable ;  but  I  see  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  now  a  little  to  magnify  my 
office,  which  I  have  not  been  apt  to  do.  I  have 
been  of  this  mind,  I  have  been  always  of  this 
mind,  since  first  I  entered  upon  it,  that  if  Qod 
will  not  bear  it  up,  let  it  sink.  But  if  a  duty 
be  incumbent  upon  me  to  bear  my  testimony 
unto  it  (which  in  modesty  I  have  hitherto  for- 
borne), I  am  in  some  measure  now  necessita- 
ted thereunto,  and  therefore  that  will  be  the 
prologue  to  my  discourse."  ; 

He  now  proceeded  to  declare  frankly,  as  the  ' 
grounds  on  which  be  made  this  most  extraor-  i 
dinary  claim  of  reciprocation,  that  his  calling ' 
was  from  God,  his  testimony  from  the  people, 
and  that  no  one  but  God  and  the  people  should 
ever  take  his  office  from  him.    It  was  not  of ' 
his  seeking :  God  knew  that  it  was  his  utmost 
ambition  to  lead  the  life  of  a  oountry  gentle- 
man ;  but  imperious  circumstances  had  im- 
posed it  upon  him.    1  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
these  extraordinary  passages,  in  which  be  rap- 1 
idly,  and  in  language  of  very  passionate  clear-  ■ 
ness,  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  his  life, . 
*  Ue  WM  releaMd  ntUt  a  we«k'f  deMntioa.  I 


and  pushed  to  its  very  uttermost  extreme  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  fatal  doctrine  of 
his  whole  career :  that  since  God  had  chosen 
him  to  be  the  successful  champion  of  his  holy 
cause,  the  very  honour  of  the  divinity  himself 
had  become  identified  with  his  own  personal 
advancement,  and,  ga/e  in  his  fifsi  condition  of 
gracct  any  falsehood  or  hypocrisy  would  be  par- 
doned him  for  the  sake  of  the  ulterior  advan- 
tages which,  by  their  means,  he  would  achieve. 
There  is  possibly  some  distinction  from  ordi- 
nary and  mean  falsehood  in  this,  so  far  as  a 
pollution  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  implied  in  it, 
but  there  is  no  distinction  in  its  wicked  resnlis 
upon  the  world.  It  is  entitled  to  consideration 
as  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  in  some  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  solitary  specimea 
of  a  great  man  who  was  not  also  a  tn$e  one. 

"  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place — I  say 
again,  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place ;  of  that 
God  is  witness;  and  I  have  many  witnesses 
who,  I  do  believe,  could  readily  lay  down  their 
lives  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  that — that 
is  to  say,  that  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place; 
and  being  in  it,  I  bear  not  witness  to  myself, 
but  God  and  the  people  of  these  nations  have 
borne  testimony  to  it  also.  If  my  calling  be 
from  God,  and  my  testimony  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  else 
I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  should  be  false  to 
the  trust  that  God  hath  placed  in  me,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  these  nations, 
if  I  should.  That  I  called  not  myself  to  this 
place,  is  my  first  assertion.  That  I  bear  not 
witness  to  myself,  but  have  many  witnesses, 
is  ray  second.  These  are  the  two  things  1 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  speak  more  fully  tu  you 
of.  To  make  plain  and  clear  that  which  I  tiave 
said,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  look  back.  / 
was  by  birth  a  gentleinan,  living  nather  in  amy 
considerable  height^  nor  yet  in  obscurity,  I  have 
been  called  to  several  employments  in  the  na- 
tion— to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and,  because  I 
would  not  be  over-tedious,  I  did  endeavour  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  in  those 
services,  to  God  and  his  people*s  interest,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth,  having,  when  time  was, 
a  competent  acceptation  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  some  evidences  thereof.  I  resolve  not  to 
recite  the  times,  and  occasions,  and  opportu- 
nities that  have  been  appointed  me  by  God  to 
serve  him  in,  nor  the  presence  and  blessings  of 
God  then  bearing  testimony  to  me.  Having 
had  some  occasions  to  see  (together  with  my 
brethren  and  countrymen)  a  happy  period  put 
to  our  sharp  wars  and  contests  with  the  then 
common  enemy,  /  hoped,  in  a  private  capacity^ 
to  have  reaped  the  fruit  and  benefit,  together 
with  my  brethren,  of  our  hard  labours  and  haz- 
ards ;  to  wit,  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  smh,  in 
some  equality  with  others,  according  as  it  should 
please  the  Ix)rd  to  dispense  unto  me.  And 
when,  I  say,  Grod  had  put  an  end  to  our  wars — 
at  least,  brought  them  to  a  very  hopeful  issue, 
very  near  an  end  —  after  Worcester  fight,  I 
came  up  to  London  to  pay  my  service  and 
duty  to  the  Parliament  that  then  sat ;  and  ho- 
ping that  all  minds  would  have  been  disposed 
to  answer  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  mind 
of  God,  vi%.|  to  give  peace  and  rest  to  his  peo> 
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]i1e,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  bled  more 
than  others  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  military 
afTairs,  I  was  much  disappointed  of  my  expec- 
tation, for  the  issue  did  not  prove  so.  What- 
ever may  be  boasted  or  misrepresented,  it  was 
not  80,  not  so.  I  can  say,  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  soul,  I  love  not,  I  love  not  (I  declined  it  in 
my  former  speech),  I  say,  I  Ibve  not  to  rake 
into  sores,  or  to  discover  nakednesses ;  that 
which  I  drive  at  is  this :  I  say  to  you,  /  hoped 
to  have  had  leave  to  have  retired  to  a  private  life : 
I  begged  to  be  dismissed  of  mu  charge ;  I  begged 
it  again  and  again ;  and  God  be  judge  between  me 
and  all  men  1/  /  lie  in  this  matter.  That  I  lie 
not  in  matter  of  fact,  is  known  to  very  many ; 
but  whether  I  tell  a  lie  in  my  heart,  as  labour- 
ing to  represent  to  you  that  which  was  not 
upon  my  heart,  I  say  the  Lord  be  judge !  let 
uncharitable  men,  that  measure  others  by  them- 
aelves,  judge  as  they  please.  As  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  say  it  is  true.  As  to  the  ingenui- 
ty and  integrity  of  my  heart  in  that  desire,  I 
do  appeal,  as  before,  upon  the  truth  of  that 
also.  But  I  could  not  obtain  what  my  soul 
longed  for  ;  and  the  plain  truth  is,  I  did  after- 
ward apprehend  that  some  did  think  (my  judg- 
ment not  suiting  with  theirs)  that  it  could  not 
well  be.  But  this,  I  say  to  you,  was  between  God 
and  my  soul — between  me  and  that  assembly. 

••  /  confess  I  am  in  some  strait  to  say  what  I 
could  say,  and  what  is  true  of  what  then  fol- 
lowed. I  pressed  the  Parliament,  as  a  mem- 
ber, to  period  themselves,  once,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  ten,  nay,  twenty  times  over.  I  told 
them  (for  I  knew  it  better  than  any  one  man  in 
the  Parliament  could  know  it,  because  of  my 
manner  of  lifcy  which  was  to  run  up  and  down  the 
nation,  and  so  might  see  and  know  the  temper 
and  spirits  of  all  men,  the  best  of  men)  that  the 
nation  loathed  their  sitting :  I  knew  it ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  discern,  when  they  were  dissolv- 
ed, there  was  not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  or  any  general  and  visible  repining  at  it. 
You  are  not  a  few  here  present  that  can  assert 
this  as  well  as  myself;  and  that  there  was  high 
cause  for  their  dissolution,  is  most  evident,  not 
only  in  regard  there  was  a  just  fear  of  that 
Parliament's  perpetuating  themselves,  but  be- 
cause it  was  their  design ;  and  had  not  their 
heels  been  trod  upon  by  importunities  from 
abroad,  oven  to  threats,  /  believe  there  would 
never  have  been  thoughts  of  rising,  or  of  going  out 
of  that  room,  to  the  world's  end  !  I  myself  was 
sounded,  and  by  no  mean  persons  tempted,  and 
addresses  were  made  to  me  to  that  very  end, 
that  it  might  have  been  thus  perpetuated  :  that 
tlie  vacant  places  might  be  supplied  by  new 
elections,  and  so  continue  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  have  declined,  I  have  declined 
very  much,  to  open  these  things  to  you ;  yet, 
having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
poor  men,  under  this  arbitrary  power,  were 
driven  like  flocks  of  sheep,  by  forty  in  a  morn- 
ing, to  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  estates, 
without  any  man  being,  able  to  give  a  reason 
that  two  of  them  had  deserved  to  forfeit  a  shil- 
ling. I  tell  you  the  truth,  and  my  soul ;  and 
many  persons  whose  faces  I  see  in  this  place 
were  exceedingly  grieved  at  these  things,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  help  it  but  by  their 
mournings,  and  giving  their  negatives  when 
Accasioos  served^    I  have  given  yoa  but  a  taste 


I  of  miscarriages.  I  am  confident  you  have  had 
'  opportunities  to  hear  much  mure  of  them,  ff)r 
I  nothing  is  more  obvious.  *Tis  true  this  will 
be  said,  that  there  was  a  remedy  to  put  an  end 
I  to  this  perpetual  Parliament  endeavoured,  by 
having  a  future  representative.  How  it  was 
gotten,  and  by  what  importunities  that  was 
obtained,  and  how  unwillingly  yielded  unto,  is 
well  known.  What  was  this  remedy  1  It  was 
a  seeming  willingness  to  have  successive  Par- 
liaments. What  was  that  succession  1  It  was, 
that  when  one  Parliament  had  left  their  seat, 
another  was  to  sit  down  immediately  in  the 
room  thereof,  without  any  caution  to  avoid  that 
which  was  the  danger,  viz.,  perpetuating  of  the 
same  Parliaments ;  which  is  a  sore  now  that 
will  ever  be  running,  so  long  as  men  are  am- 
bitious and  troublesome,  if  a  due  remedy  be  net 
found.  iSo,  then,  what  was  the  business  ?  It 
was  a  conversion  from  a  Parliament  that  should 
have  been,  and  was  perpetual,  to  a  legislative 
power  always  sitting ;  and  so  the  liberties,  and 
interests,  and  lives  of  people,  not  judged  by  any 
certain  known  laws  and  power,  but  by  an  arbi- 
trary power,  which  is  incident  and  necessary 
to  Parliaments ;  by  an  arbitrary  power,  I  say, 
to  make  men's  estates  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  their  persons  to  imprisonments;  some- 
times by  laws  made  after  the  fact  committed  • 
often  by  taking  the  judgment,  both  in  capital 
and  criminal  things,  to  themselves,  who,  in 
former  times,  were  not  known  to  exercise  such 
a  judicature." 

And  thus,  he  now  proceeded  to  assert,  as  the 
Long  Parliament  brought  their  dissolution  upon 
themselves  by  despotism,  so  the  little  Parlia- 
ment by  imbecility.  On  each  occasion,  he  add- 
ed, he  had  found  himself  invested  in  absolute 
power  with  the  military,  and  through  them  over 
the  three  nations.  He  described  what  they 
proposed  to  do  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Bar- 
bone  Convention,  and  then  continued  thus :  **  I 
denied  it  again  and  again,  as  God  and  those 
persons  know:  not  compUmentingly,  as  they 
also  know,  and  as  God  knows.  I  confess,  after 
many  arguments,  and  after  the  letting  of  me 
know  that  I  did  not  receive  anything  that  put 
me  into  any  higher  capacity  than  I  was  in  be- 
fore; but  that  it  limited  me,  and  bound  my 
hands  to  act  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  these 
nations  without  consent  of  a  council,  until  the 
Parliament,  and  then  limited  by  the  Parliament, 
as  the  Act  of  Government  expresseth ;  I  did 
accept  it.  I  might  repeat  this  again  to  you,  if 
it  were  needful ;  but  I  think  I  need  not.  /  was 
arbitrary  in  power,  having  the  armies  tn  the  three 
nations  under  my  command;  and  truly  not  very 
ill-beloved  by  them,  nor  very  ill-beloved  then  by  the 
people,  by  the  good  people ;  and  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  more  beloved  if  they  had  known  the 
truth,  as  things  were  before  God  and  in  them- 
selves, and  before  divers  of  those  gentlemea 
whom  I  but  now  mentioned  unto  you.'*  But 
this  arbitrary  power,  he  continued,  he  always 
desired  to  be  freed-  from ;  and  if  he  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  **  Instrument"  of  the  Protectorate^, 
it  was  because  it  made  the  Parliament  a  check: 
on  the  Protector,  and  the  Protector  on  the  Par- 
liament !  '*  The  next  thing  1  promised  you,, 
wherein  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  long  (though  I 
am  sure  this  occasion  does  require  plainness- 
and  freedomX  is,  that  I  brougjht  aot  ifi?s%K^MVsi&f^ 
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this  condition,  as  in  my  own  apprehension  I  did 
not  ;*  and  that  I  did  not,  the  things  being  true 
which  I  have  told  you,  I  sulimit  it  to  your  judg- 
ment, and  there  shall  I  leave  it,  let  God  do 
what  he  picascth.  The  other  things,  I  say, 
that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  of,  are,  that  /  have 
not,  nor  do  not  bear  witness  to  myself.  I  am 
far  from  alluding  to  Him  that  said  so ;  yet 
truth  concerning  a  member  of  his  He  will  own, 
though  men  do  not.  But  I  think,  if  I  mistake 
not,  /  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses :  I  think  «o,  let 
men  be  asfroward  as  they  will.  I  have  witness 
within,  without,  and  above." 

These  witnesses  he  then  summoned  forth  in 
order.  He  had,  he  said,  God  for  a  witness 
above,  and  his  own  conscience  for  a  witness 
within.  Then,  for  his  "  cloud  of  witnesses" 
without,  he  had  all  those  who  attended  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  **  Instru- 
ment ;"  he  had  the  ofTicers  in  the  army  in  the 
three  nations,  who  testified  their  approbation 
by  their  signatures ;  the  city  of  London,  which 
feasted  him  ;  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
that  had  sent  him  addresses ;  the  judges,  ma- 
gistrates, and  sherifTs,  who  acted  by  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  very  men  who  now  stood  be- 
fore him,  for  they  came  there  in  obedience  to 
bis  writ,  and  under  the  express  condition  that 
**  the  persons  so  chosen  should  not  have  power 
to  change  the  government  as  settled  in  one 
single  person  and  the  Parliament."  He  averred 
to  them,  finally,  that  he  would  not  dispute  that 
they  were  ^^  a  free  Parliament ;"  free  to  deliber- 
ate for  the  general  welfare ;  but  added,  that 
there  were  some  things  fundamental,  from 
which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  depart. 
These  were  four :  the  government  by  a  single 

*  I  have  qtioted  thii  pasaape  that  I  may  lubjoin  in  a  note 
the  ndinirable  and  must  iiuwcrful  rumarks  that  arc  made 
with  evident  reference  to  it  by  the  poet  Cowley,  in  hiv  fa- 
muut  ViMon  :  **  Are  wo  then,*'  asks  Ctiwloy — suppoain^ 
Cromwell's  assertion  lielieved  that  he  had  l>eoome,  by  hia 
office  in  the  army,  arbitrary  in  power — •'  are  we  so  nnhappy 
as  to  l>e  etmquered  by  the  ptrtom  wAom  we  hired  at  a  daily 
ratty  lih€  a  labourer ^  to  conquer  ot hen  for  ut !  Did  we  fur- 
nish hini  with  arms  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies^ 
end  kerp  them  forever  theathed  in  the  bou>(l$  of  his  friends  f 
Did  we  fight  for  liberty  against  our  prince,  that  we  might 
become  tlaves  to  our  servant  ?  The  right  of  conquest  ran 
only  tie  exercised  upon  those  against  whom  the  war  is  de- 
clared and  the  victory  obtained  ;  so  that  no  whole  nation 
can  Im  said  to  be  conquered  but  by  a  firrei^  force.  In  ail 
civil  wurs,  men  are  so  far  from  stating  tiie  quarrel  against 
their  country,  that  they  do  it  only  against  a  person  or  party 
which  they  really  lieiieve.  or  at  least  pretend,  to  be  perni- 
eious  to  it :  neither  ran  there  \m>  any  iust  cause  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  l>ody,  but  when  it  is  done  for  the 
pn-&ervation  and  safety  of  the  whole.  *Ti»  our  country  that 
raises  men  in  the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  coun- 
try that  )mys  them,  our  country  that  authorizes  the  undcr> 
taking,  and'  that  distingruishes  il  fnim  mpine  and  mnrder. 
Lastly,  'lis  our  country  thul  directs  and  conimuiids  the 
army,  and  is  indeed  their  general ;  so  that  to  say  in  civtl 
wars  that  the  prevailing  party  conquers  their  country,  is  to 
say  the  country  conquers  itself ;  and  if  the  fiieneral  only  of 
that  party  Im  the  conquentr,  the  army  by  which  he  is  made 
so  is  no  h'M  con<]iicred  than  the  army  which  is  beattin,  and 
have  at  little  reason  to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which 
thoy  lose  iMith  their  honour  and  lilierty  ;  so  that  if  Crom- 
well C4mquered  any  party,  it  was  otily  that  against  which 
he  was  s<>ut ;  and  what  that  was  must  appear  by  his  com- 
niMsion."  As  powerfully  and  conclusively,  though  in  sup- 
port of  uns«iund  views,  does  the  vigorous  hand  of  Cowley 
shatter  the  pretences  which  Cromwell  fnands  throughout 
ti-is  ii{ieech.  on  the  circumstance  of  aathority  having  fallen 
■to  pieces,  when  he  was  requevted  to  reunite  it.  "  The  gov- 
einoient  wa»  broke  :  who  bn>ke  it  ?  It  was  dissolved  :  who 
aii»i>lvfi«I  It?  It  was  cxtiiignished  :  who  was  it  but  tVoB». 
M*U,  wh'i  not  only  put  out  the  light,  but  cast  away  even 
•the  very  snuff  of  it  t  As  if  a  man  should  murder  a  whole 
*Mmiiy,nnd  then  pusvcss  himself  of  the  whole  house,  because 
Tto  better  that  he,  than  that  ou\y  iau»  %\w>«^>l\k^^  \J»«%'," 


I  person  and  a  Parliament ;  that  Pariiamf*nt9 
should  be  successive,  and  not  attempt  to  make 
themselves  perpetual ;  liberty  of  cont>cience, 
I  and  the  vesting  of  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
I  of  the  militia  in  the  single  person  and  the  Par- 
liament. And  here  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
with  a  remark  on  one  of  these  fundampnt<ils, 
only  to  show  the  more  clear-sighted  of  his  li:ft- 
eners,  though  in  reality  designed  to  throw  dust 
in  their  eyes,  what  little  chance  there  was.  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  was  right,  that 
he  would  ever,  by  any  mistake,  diverge  into  it. 
"  Is  not  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  a  fuo- 
damental  1  So  long  as  there  is  liberty  of  roo- 
science  for  the  supreme  magistrate  to  exercise 
his  conscience  in  erecting  what  form  of  church 
government  he  is  satisfied  be  should  set  up, 
why  should  he  not  give  it  to  others  \  UUntf 
of  conscience  is  a  natural  right ;  and  he  that  tcoa'd 
have  ity  ought  to  give  if,  having  liberty  to  sc-tile 
what  he  likes  for  the  public.  Indeed,  thut  hiiih 
been  one  of  the  vanities  of  our  contest.  Eetry 
sect  saitK  Oh  !  give  me  liberty.  But  give  k:m  tt^ 
andt  to  his  yoicer^  he  trill  not  yield  it  to  auKhod!/ 
else.  AVhere  is  our  ingenuity  !  Truly  liiai  is 
a  thing  ought  to  be  very  reciprocal." 

These  fundamentals,  he  added  in  conclusion, 
.  he  had  thought  so  plain,  that  he  had  not  i*on- 
I  ceived  it  necessary  that  he  should  require  of 
the  members  the  owning  of  their  call,  and  the 
'  authority  which  had  brought  them  together, 
I  previously  to  their  entering  the  place  of  the^r 
j  deliberations.     But  they  had  obliged  him  to 
I  come  to  another  conclusion ;  and  he  had  ac- 
cordingly put  a  stop  to' their  entrance  into  the 
I  Parliament  House,  and  caused  a  recognition  of 
'  the  government  to  he  prepared^  lekich  tt  trouU  It 
I  necessary  for  erery  member  to  sign  in  the  lot*y 
'  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  advance  Janhrr. 
The  recognition  was  a  simple  engagement  to  :< 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  (*■«- 
'  monwealth  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Irelatid,  arj 
I  not  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  goternvunf, 
as  it  was  settled  in  one  person  and  a  ParltanuAf. 
I     The  members  left  the  Painted  Chamber  cun- 
I  fusedly,  and  again  repaired  to  the  door  of  their 
j  own  House.    They  found  a  guard  of  8oW:crs 
'  stationed  there,  and  on  a  table  in  the  adjoining 
lobby  a  parchment  lying  for  signatures.    An 
officer  of  the  army  had  been  appointed  to  take 
their  subscriptions ;  and,  one  by  one.  as  they 
conformed  themselves  to  this  requisition,  they 
were   to  be  allowed  to  enter.     I..enttia).  t;ie 
speaker,  at  once  advanced  and  signed.    Brad- 
shaw,  Scot,  and  Hazlerig,  with  an  indiiinant 
protest  of  defiance  and  scorn,  turned  ibeir  backs 
on  the  degrading  sceue,  and  were  fdUowed  by 
about  a  hundred  men.     The  rest,  either  on  lite 
I  spot,  or  afler  some  days'  inducement  from  the 
army  and  the  court,  consented  to  sign  the  rec- 
I  ognition.     These  amounted   to   marly  three 
hundred.     Subsequent  events   showed,  how- 
j  ever,  that  they  had  signed  it  with  a  mental  res- 
I  ervation. 

I  This  Parliament  now  loses  its  claim  to  our 
respect,  but,  as  the  reader  will  find,  not  alto- 
gether to  our  interest.  Before  it  resumed  iu 
deliberations,  an  ominous  occurrence  had  oe- 
fallen  Cromwell.  Among  the  presents  he  had 
received  from  foreign  princes  were  six  bacd- 
some  gray  Friesland  coach-horses,  fmm  the 
^Duke  of  Oldeaburgki.    The  humour  took  his 
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one  day  to  dine  with  Tharloe  under  the  shade 
of  the  park,  and  afterward  to  try,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  mettle  of  these  horses,  **  not  doubt- 
ing,*' observes  Ludlow,  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
"  but  the  three  pair  of  animals  he  was  about  to 
drive  would  pnive  as  tame  as  the  three  nations 
which  were  ridden  by  him."    The  result  was 
curious,  and  will  be  best  related  in  the  language 
of  the  time. 

The  Dutch  ambassadors  thus  write  to  their 
Stated-General :  "  Afler  the  sending  away  of 
our  letters  of  hist  Friday,  we  were  acquainted 
the  next  morning,  which  we  heard  nothing  of 
the  night  before,  that  about  that  time  a  mis- 
chance happened  to  the  Lord  Protector,  which 
rnipht  have  been,  in  all  likelihood,  very  fatal 
vinUi  him,  if  God  had  not  wonderfully  preserved 
liiin.     As  we  are  informed,  the  manner  of  it 
-was  thus :  his  highness,  only  accompanied  with 
Secretary  Thurloe  and  some  few  of  his  gentlc- 
mrn  and  servants,  went  to  take  the  air  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  he  caused  some  dishes  of  meat  to  be 
brought ^  where  he  made  his  dinner ^  and  aAerward 
)iad  a  desire  to  drite  the  coach  himsHf,  having 
put  only  the  secretary  into  it,  being  those  six 
horses  which  the  Earl  of  Oldenburgh  had  pre- 
sented unto  his  highness,  who  drove  pretty 
handsomely  for  some  time  ;  but  at  last,  provo- 
kine  those  horses  too  much  with  the  whip,  they  grew 
unruly,  and  ran  so  fast  that  the  postillion  could 
not  hold  them  in,  whereby  his  highness  was 
flung  out  of  the  coach-box  upon  the  pole,  upon 
which  he  hiy  with  his  body,  and  afterward  fell 
upon  the  ground.    His  foot  getting  hold  in  the 
tackling,  he  was  carried  away  a  good  while  in 
that  posture,  during  which  a  pistol  went  off  in 
his  pocket ;  but  at  last  he  got  his  foot  clear,  and 
so  came  to  escape,  the  coach  passing  away 
without  hurting  him.   He  was  presently  brought 
home,  and  let  blood ;  and,  after  some  rest  ta- 
ken, be  is  now  pretty  well  again.    The  secre* 
tary,  being  hurt  on  his  ankle  with  leaping  out 
of  the  coach,  hath  been  forced  to  keep  his  cham- 
ber hitherto,  and  been  unfit  for  any  business  ; 
BO  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  further  or  ex- 
pedite any  business  this  week.*' 

A  second  description,  from  another  of  the 
ambassadors  now  waiting  in  London  the  pleas- 
ore  of  the  I^rd  Protector,  shows  the  suspicion 
of  falsehood  which  had  begun  to  attach  to  what- 
ever Thurloe  and  the  I^ord  Protector  were  con- 
cerned in !  "I  have  not  yet  anything  to  write 
uiifd  you  of  my  negotiation.  It  was  referred 
six  days  ago,  under  pretence  of  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  a  promenade,  wherein  the  first  took 
the  place  of  his  coachman  ;  and,  his  horses 
running  away  with  him,  he  was  flung  out  of 
the  box  among  the  horses ;  and,  if  his  shoe 
had  not  broken  or  slipped  off,  the  misfortune 
had  been  entire.  He  got  off  only  with  some 
hruises,  and  was  likewise  no  ways  hurt  with  a 
pistol  that  went  off  in  his  pocket.  During  this 
disorder  the  secretary  of  state  sat  in  the  coach, 
who,  endeavouring  to  get  out,  sprained  his 
foot,  which  was  all  the  harm  that  happened  to 
him.  Both  of  them  do  not  forbear  to  keep  their 
beds,  nor  to  busy  themselves  also.**  A  third  am- 
bassador seems  infected  with  the  same  myste- 
rious doubts.  **  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of 
the  accident  happened  to  the  Protector,  who, 
being  in  the  park  in  his  coach,  got  up  into  the 


box ;  and,  his  horses  being  unruly,  they  flung 
him  out  of  his  throne,  and  ho  had  like  to  have 
been  racked  alive.  This  doth  afford  matter  of 
speculation  to  some^  and  discourses  to  others.  Hta 
enemies  speak  him  to  be  very  ill,  and  his  friends^ 
in  health.*^ 

Finally,  a  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  two 
letters  of  Paris  Royalists  to  Charles's  court 
shows  the  bitter  hopes  it  had  awakened  there. 
One  prophesies  that  as  the  new  Protector** 
first  fall  had  been  from  a  coach,  so  his  second 
would  be  from  a  cart !  And  a  second  writes 
more  moderately  thus :  ••  We  hear  of  a  misfor- 
tune befallen  the  I^rd  Protector  for  playing 
the  coachman.  He  had  better  have  sat  in  his 
chair  in  the  Painted  Chamber  to  govern  the 
Parliament,  which  is  more  pliable  to  his  pleas- 
ure, than  in  the  coach-box  to  govern  his  c<iach- 
horses,  which  have  more  courage  to  put  him 
out  of  the  box  than  the  three  hundred  members 
of  Parliament  have  to  put  him  out  of  his  chair. 
*  Est  malum  omen,  ct  ab  animalibus  forsan  dis- 
cent  exemplum  ;  qui  sedit,  videat  ne  cadat.*"* 

To  the  general  mass  of  the  English  people 
this  accident  neither  taught  a  jest  nor  a  proph- 
ecy, but  revealed  a  fact  of  melancholy  signifi- 
cance. The  explosion  of  the  pistol  in  Crom- 
well's pocket  betrayed  the  dangers  which  beset 
him  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory — the  haunting 
sense  of  insecurity  which  follows  inordinate 
ambition. t  In  the  incident  itself,  too,  they 
might  have  seen  at  once  the  headlong  desire  to 
purchase  relief  from  overburdened  thoughts, 
and  the  fantastical  tricks  he  would  play  to  as- 
sume the  mere  power  of  doing  anything.  Crom> 
well  had  now  forfeited  all  old  clauns  to  envy. 

Even  his  broken  Parliament — the  Parliament 
he  had  forced  under  the  muskets  of  his  soldiery, 
the  fragment  of  the  free  assembly  be  had  wel- 
comed on  his  fortunate  day — had  found  strength 
to  turn  once  more  against  him.  If  it  showed 
in  this,  as  his  partisans  asserted,  the  meanness 
of  the  worm,  it  at  least  showed  no  less  its  des- 
perate vitality !  The  first  thing  it  did  on  reas- 
sembling was  to  come  to  a  resolution  that  the 
**  recognition"  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  instrument  of  the  16th  of  December,  but 
simply  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  a  single  person  and  successive  Parliaments. 
Then,  a  few  days  aAer,  with  a  somewhat  ah- 
surd  attempt  to  maintain  what  they  called  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  they  converted  the  whole 
of  CromwelPs  base  transaction  into  a  proceed- 

*  TheM  varioufl  letter*  will  be  fuubd  in  the  second  vol- 
nme  uf  Thurloe,  p.  659,  053,  074,  dec.  The  eoart  newtiNi- 
pera  nrrer  allacM  lo  the  ACcirient. 

T  At  a  subeequent  date  I  find  one  of  the  numherleu  apiai 
employed  by  Tharloe  thui  writinir  to  thai  wily  aecreury. 
Ue  is  dcicribing  one  of  the  ProibytenAn  plots  against  the 
Prutectur.  "  He  tnld  me  a  atory,  which,  if  yon  were  a 
fowler,  might  be  of  some  nae  to  yiMi.  We  two,  diseournay 
concerning-  the  murthering  uf  his  highnea,  and  I  urging  the 
difficulty  of  it,  he  told  me  it  was  true,  indeed,  lie  wore  ft 
private  coat,  as  he  was  infomied  by  a  Presbilerian  minister; 
but  they  had  a  way  to  pi^iroe  it,  which  was  this :  To  tak» 
some  graines  of  pepper  (white  the  beat),  and  ateep  them 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  strongest  aqua  vit»,  and  then  mis 
three  or  four  graines  with  the  powder,  wherewith  a  ptstuU 
ia  charged ;  and  that  pistull  will  carry  levell  twice  as  ftiT 
as  before,  and  iherefurs,  by  ormseqaence,  peiice  twica  w^ 
deep.  This  minister  preached  before  his  highnes  at  Uaoip- 
ton  Court ;  and,  being  invited  to  heaie  hia  highnes  excr* 
ciae,  he  asked  the  boy.  that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamfaar 
ftr  aooommodation.  what  was  the  reason  his  hishaea  did 
aweat  so  much.  The  boy  answered,  that  he  had  a  okaa 
ouat  under  his  other  rlipthes,  which  was  the  reaaon  his 
highMi  did  twaat  so  much.**— Tltarlor,  r^,  U  P*  "^^^ 
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Ing  of  their  own,  coming  to  a  resolution  that 
**all  persons  who  shall  be  returned  to  serve  in 
this  Parliament  shall,  before  they  are  admitted 
to  sit,  subscribe  the  recognition  of  govern- 
ment !"  Next  we  find  them  in  committee  vo- 
ting that  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
should  reside  in  a  Lord  Protector  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  the  day  following,  with  a  most  ri- 
diculous affectation  of  independence,  that  Crom- 
well should  be  the  Protector.  Then,  having 
determined  that  essential  point,  they  proceeded 
to  analyze  the  instrument  itself,  article  by  ar- 
ticle, and  occupied  themselves  in  committee  on 
this  business  to  the  8th  of  November !  One 
day  they  had  the  important  question  to  vote 
whether  the  Protectorship  was  to  be  hereditary, 
or  for  life  only,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  authority,  a  new  Protector  was  to  he 
named  ;  on  another  day,  whether  any  law  could 
be  made,  or  tax  imposed,  for  the  future,  ex- 
cept in  Parliament,  and  in  what  hands  the  pow- 
er of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  was  to 
be  vested  !  The  former  question,  I  should  add, 
had  originated  chiefly  in  the  accident  just  de- 
scribed, and  which  naturally  led  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  probable  consequences  of  the  death 
of  Cromwell. 

The  court  party  first  started  the  point,  and 
Cromwell  had  so  managed  to  cajole  J>ambert 
with  some  secret  understanding,  as  is  suppo- 
sed, for  a  special  exception  or  reservation  in 
his  favour,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  debate,  when  all  the  court  de- 
pendants had  mustered  their  utmost  force,  to 
the  amazement  of  every  one,  who  supposed  it 
the  secret  aim  of  Lambert  to  strike  for  the 
Protectorate  on  Cromwell's  death,  that  officer 
rose,  and  having  detailed  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate speech  the  miseries  of  an  elective,  and 
the  merits  of  an  hereditary  succession,  moved 
that  the  office  of  Protector  should  be  limited 
to  the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  according  to 
the  known  law  of  inheritance.  A  long  and  very 
Tivid  debate  followed,  and  closed,  to  the  alarm 
and  confusion  of  the  court,  in  a  division  of  two 
hundred  for  the  elective  chief  magistracy,  and 
only  sixty  for  the  hereditary.  It  was  resolved, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
tector, his  successor  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Parliament,  if  it  were  sitting,  and  by  the  coun- 
cil in  the  absence  of  Parliament. 

It  is  clear  that  Cromwell,  the  instant  afler 
this  vote,  took  the  resolution  on  which  he  act- 
ed some  three  months  later.  He  showed  no 
sign  of  impatience  or  interference,  smiled  when 
the  vote  was  officially  communicated  to  him, 
and  said  that  the  Parliament  should  proceed. 

They  proceeded  accordingly.  Cromwell  had 
insisted,  the  reader  will  recollect,  on  four  fun- 
damentals, and  required  that  on  these  a  final 
negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  reserved  to  him ;  on  all  others,  his  power, 
under  his  own  instrument  of  government,  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  suspend  for  twenty 
days  their  decrees  from  being  acknowledged  as 
law.  The  article  concerning  these  negatives 
was  the  next  matter  taken  up,  and  upon  a 
point  which,  in  iu  result  at  least,  seemed  to 
realize  a  farce  of  much  ado  about  nothing.  The 
opposition  party  insisted  that  the  bills  upon 
vhich  the  Protector  should  be  entitled  to  this 
pierog^iiY^  should  be  o{  a  wtX,  couXamw^  ia 


them  something  "contrary  to  such  matters 
wherein  the  Parliament  shall  think  fix  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  Protector."  The  court  pariy 
urged  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  should 
be,  "  contrary  to  such  matters  wherein  the 
single  person  and  the  Parliament  shall  declare 
a  negative  to  be  in  the  single  person."*  The 
debate  was  ardently  conducted  on  both  sidrs, 
and  closed  with  a  majority  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition,  the  numbers  being  109  to  85. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent  distress 
of  the  court  party  in  the  House  at  this  vote  * 
It  had,  they  swore,  as  far  as  a  vote  could  doit, 
deposed  the  executive  magistrate  from  his  of- 
firfe.  Lord  Broghill  declared  it  was  so  monal 
a  wound  to  the  government,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly have  redeemed  it  with  a  pound  of  his 
blood.  Then  followed  dark  threats  about  the 
necessity  of  a  dissolution,  and  at  these  the  ma- 
jority quailed.  Next  day  the  amendment  of  the 
court  party  was  carried  without  a  division.' 
and,  most  ridiculous  to  add,  three  days  afU>r, 
the  negatives  were  taken  into  farther  consid- 
eration ;  the  friends  of  the  Protector  were  twice 
left  in  a  minority  upon  questions  of  the  same 
import  as  in  the  former  instance ;  and  again, 
on  the  day  following  these,  a  second  amend- 
ment was  carried,  reversing  a  second  time  the 
obnoxious  vote.- 

Their  subsequent  proceedings,  which  had 
about  as  much  dignity  and  as  much  annoyance 
in  them,  may  be  briefly  described.!     Harin^ 
brought  their  discussions  on  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment to  a  close  at  last,  it  was  moved  by  the 
court  party  that,  before  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  engrossed,  a  conference  shoald  be  had 
I  with  the  Protector  on  the  subject ;  but  it  w^s 
I  carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  107  to  95. 
I  Then,  with  a  new  start  of  courage,  they  voied 
I  that  this  bill  should  be  a  law,  without  needing 
•  the  Protector's  consent.     Next  day,  however, 
I  they  became  convinced  that  they  had  gone  t(« 
'  far,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  engrossed,  in 
'  order  to  its  being  presented  to  him  for  his  con- 
I  sideration  and  consent.     As  a  sort  of  set-off  to 
:  this,  it  was  at  the  same  time  decided,  that  ud- 
'  less  the  Protector  and  Parliament  should  agree 
r  to  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  bill,  it  should 
be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Void  and  of  ne  effect  the  Protector  had  al- 
ready resolved  it  should  be  !  He  only  waited 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  movement  he  had 
already  projected,  and  it  soon  came. 

Having  passed  various  resolutions  in  revision 
of  the  ordinances  promulgated  before  they  met 
— having  canvassed  in  a  most  troablesome  spir- 
it sundry  arrangements  of  the  executive — h-^v- 
ing  interfered  with  several  assessments  which 
had  been  thought  by  Cromwell  essential  to  ibe 
public  service,  they  manifested  a  decidedly  re$- 


*  Godwin,  toK  li.,  p.  137. 

t  It  may  be  explaiaed,  in  miim  aort,  bj  keeping  ia  ni-ti 
the  dootnne  of  Cromwell  himaelf,  that  he  w^ts,  wba-f^iT 
conoenions  he  nught  ooDaent  to  make,  aolely  and  exc.o- 
•ivelj  the  fouDtain  of  all  the  goremment  that  exittri.  uJ 
that  the  Parliameat  denred  ita  prinlefrea  from  hisi  ul 
his  writ.  Taken  in  this  aense,  the  otherwise  Tery  fis*  A» 
tinction  between  the  nefative  **  which  the  Parlaoni 
might  think  (it  to  gi^e,*'  and  that  **  -which  the  ainf Lc  iw»« 
and  the  Parliament  shoald  declare  to  be  already  lu  cn:- 
ence,"  becomes  clear  enoof  h. 

t  In  the  midst  of  them,  it  mar  be  -worth  while  to  tsc** 
tion,  the  death  of  the  famoaa  Selden  created  much  txMit^ 
among  those  who  recoUecteU  and  ajiprectaied  hia  oobM  «► 
V  ^o««  to  the  cauat. 
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idl  spirit  in  the  matter  of  supplies.  This  was 
the  opportunity  for  which  Cromwell  alone  had 
waited.  He  summoned  the  House  once  more 
to  meet  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  This 
was  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  not  till  twelve 
days  later  could  the  term  of  five  months*  ex- 
istence, secured  to  the  Parliament  under  the 
Protectorate,  possibly  expire.  The  members 
went  up  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  therefore,  in 
the  natural  expectation  of  an  angry  remon- 
strance, but  the  still  paramount  security,  that 
till  the  3d  of  February,  at  least,  they  should 
remain  a  Parliament. 

Cromwell,  having  saluted  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  and  contempt,  at  once 
began  his  address,  which  was  conceived  in  the 
most  masterly  and  subtle  spirit  of  praise  and 
flattery  to  the  people,  and  of  scorn  and  defiance 
to  them.  "Gentlemen, — I  perceive  you  are 
here  as  the  House  of  Parliament,  by  your 
speaker,  whom  I  see  here,  and  by  your  faces, 
which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  known  to  me. 
^Vhen  I  first  met  you  in  this  room,  it  was,  to 
my  apprehension,  the  liopcfullcst  day  that  ever 
mine  eyes  saw,  as  to  considerations  of  this 
world  ;  for  I  did  look  at  (as  wrapped  up  in  you, 
together  with  myself)  the  hopes  and  the  hap- 
piness of  (though  not  the  greatest,  yet  a  very 
great,  and)  the  best  people  in  the  world ;  and 
truly  and  unfeignedly  I  thought  so :  a  people 
that  have  tlie  highest  and  the  clearest  profes- 
sion among  them  of  the  greatest  glory,  viz.,  re- 
ligion ;  a  people  that  have  been,  like  other  na- 
tions, sometimes  up  and  sometiUies  down  in 
our  honour  in  the  world,  but  yet  never  so  low 
but  we  might  measure  with  other  nations ;  a 
people  that  have  had  a  stamp  upon  them  from 
God !  God  having,  as  it  were,  summed  up  all 
our  former  glory  and  honour,  in  the  things  tliat 
are  of  glory  to  nations,  in  an  epitome,  within 
these  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past,  so  that  we 
knew  one  another  at  home,  and  are  well  known 
abroad:' 

What,  he  then  asked,  had  they  done  as  a 
Parliament  1     He  never  had  played,  he  never 
would  play,  the  orator,  and  therefore,  he  would 
tcll  them  frankly,  they  had  done  nothing.    For 
five  months  they  had  passed  no  bill,  had  made 
no  address,  had  held  no  communication  with 
him.     As  far  as  concerned  them,  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pray  that  God  would  en- 
lighten their  minds,  and  give  a  blessing  to  their 
labours.     But   had  they  then  done  nothing  ? 
Yes :  they  had  encouraged  the  Cavaliers  to  plot 
against  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Levellers 
to  intrigue  with  the  Cavaliers.     By  their  dis- 
sensions they  had  aided  the  fanatics  to  throw 
the  nation  into  confusion,  and  by  the  slowness 
of  their  proceedings  had  compelled  the  soldiers 
lo  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  country.     The 
X'esult  he  thus  forcibly  and  eloquently  described. 
•*  There  be  some  trees  that  will  not  grow 
Under  the   shadow  of  other  trees  ;  there  be 
liome  that  choose  (a  man  may  say  so  by  way 
of  illusion)  to  thrive  under  the  shadow  of  oth- 
^r  trees.     I  will  tell  you  what  hath  thriven — I 
"Will  not  say  what  you  have  cherished — under 
your  shadow  ;  that  were  too  hard.     Instead  of 
peace  and  settlement,  instead  of  mercy  and 
truth   being  brought   together,  righteousness 
and  peace  kissing  each  other,  by  reconciling 
the  honest  people  of  these  nations,  and  settling 


the  woful  distempers  that  are  among  us,  which 
had  been  glorious  things,  and  worthy  of  Chris- 
tians to  have  proposed — weeds  and  nettles, 
briers  and  thorns,  have  thriven  under  your 
shadow.  Dissettlement  and  division,  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction,  together  with  real  dan- 
gers to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied 
within  those  five  months  of  your  sitting  than  in 
some  years  before.  Foundations  have  been 
also  laid  for  the  future  renewing  the  troubles 
of  these  nations,  by  all  the  enemies  of  it  abroad 
and  at  home.  I^t  not  these  words  seem  too 
sharp,  for  they  are  true  as  any  mathematical 
demonstrations  are  or  can  be.  I  say,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  of  these  nations,  abroad  and 
at  home ;  the  discontented  humours  through- 
out these  nations,  which  I  think  no  man  will 
grudge  to  call  by  that  name,  or  to  make  to  al- 
lude to  briers  and  thorns — they  have  nourished 
themselves  under  your  shadow." 

He  next  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
tectorship, and  said  they  supposed,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  sought  to  make  it  hereditary.  With 
unblushing  effronteiy,  and  a  faith  in  his  pow- 
ers of  delusion,  which  constituted  in  itself  a 
perfect  miracle,  he  told  them  that  this  was  noi 
true! 

**  I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been 
about  or  doing  in  all  this  time,  nor  do  I  love  to 
make  conjectures  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  this, 
that  as  I  undertake  this  government  in  the  sini* 
plicity  of  my  heart,  and  as  before  God,  and  to 
do  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  be  true 
to  the  interest  which,  in  my  conscience,  is  dear 
to  many  of  you  (though  it  is  not  always  under- 
stood what  God  in  his  wisdom  may  hide  from 
us  as  to  peace  and  settlement),  so  I  can  say  that 
no  particular  interest,  either  of  myself,  estate, 
honour,  or  family,  are,  or  have  been,  prevalent 
with  me  to  this  undertaking;  for  if  you  had, 
upon  the  old  government,  offered  to  me  this 
one,  this  one  thing  (I  speak  as  thus  advised, 
and  before  God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  oi 
this  opinion  ;  and  this  hath  been  my  constant 
judgment,  well  known  to  many  that  hear  me 
speak) — if  this  one  thing  had  been  inserted^* 
this  one  thing,  that  the  government  should 
have  been  placed  in  my  family  hereditarily,  1 
would  have  rejected  it  I  and  I  could  have  done 
no  other,  according  to  my  present  conscience 
and  light.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,  though  I 
cannot  tell  what  God  will  do  with  me,  nor  you, 
nor  the  nation,  for  throwing  away  precious  op- 
portunities committed  to  us.  This  hath  been 
my  principle,  and  I  liked  it  when  this  govern- 
ment came  first  to  be  proposed  to  me,  that  it 
puts  us  o/that  hereditary  way;  well  looking 
that  as  God  had  declared  what  government  he 
had  delivered  over  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  it 
upon  such  persons  as  had  been  instrumental 
for  the  conduct  and  deliverance  of  his  people, 
and  considering  that  promise  in  Isaiah,  that 
God  would  give  rulers  as  at  the  first,  and  judg- 
es as  at  the  beginning,  I  did  not  know  but  that 
God  might  begin  ;  and  though  at  present  with 
a  must  unworthy  person,  yet,  as  to  the  future, 
it  might  be,  after  that  manner ;  and  I  thought 
this  might  usher  it  in.  I  am  speaking  as  to 
my  judgment  against  making  it  hereditary ;  to 
have  men  chosen  for  their  love  to  God,  and  to 
truth  and  justice,  and  not  to  have  it  hereditary; 
for  as  it  ia  iA  Ccclesiastes,  who  knowetb  wbeth* 
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er  he  may  beget  a  fool  or  a  wise  man,  honest  or 
not !  Whatever  they  be,  they  must  come  in 
on  that  account,  because  the  government  is 
made  a  patrimony.'* 

The  motive  for  these  desperate  assertions 
was  to  enable  him,  afler  that  day's  action,  to 
keep  a  fair  appearance  before  the  country,  and 
their  sole  justification  was  the  end  he  hoped 
one  day  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  God  and 
God's  people.  Hence  he  did  not  scruple  to  add, 
in  an  expression  I  may  not  venture  to  charac- 
terize, that  he  spoke  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
who  would  not  be  mocked,  and  with  the  satis- 
faction that  his  conscience  did  not  belie  his  as- 
sertion. The  different  revolutions  which  bad 
happened,  he  then  observed,  were  attributed  to 
his  cunning.  How  blind  were  men,  who  would 
not  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  its  merciful 
dispensations  !  men,  who  even  ridiculed  as  vis- 
ions of  enthusiasm,  observations  '*  made  by  the 
quickening  and  teaching  Spirit !"  After  this,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  object  for  which  he  had 
summoned  the  members  before  them,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  deliberately  ar- 
gued on  the  consequences  of  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of  their  authority ! 

It  might  he  thought,  forsooth,  that  without 
the  aid  of  Parliament,  the  Protectorate  could 
not  raise  money.  He  knew  better.  •*!  did 
think,  also,  for  myself,  that  I  am  like  to  meet 
with  difficulties  ;  and  that  this  nation  will  not, 
as  it  is  fit  it  should  not,  be  deluded  with  pre- 
texts of  necessity  in  that  great  business  of  rais- 
ing of  money;  and  were  it  not  that  I  can 
make  some  dilemmas,  upon  which  to  resolve 
some  things  of  my  conscience,  judgment,  and 
actions,  I  should  sink  at  the  very  prospect  of 
my  encounters.  Some  of  them  are  general, 
some  are  more  special.  Supposing  this  cause 
or  this  business  must  be  carried  on,  it  is  either 
of  God  or  of  man  ;  if  it  be  of  man,  I  would  I 
had  never  touched  it  with  a  finger.  If  I  had 
not  had  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  cause  and 
this  business  is  of  God,  I  would  many  years 
ago  have  run  from  it ;  if  it  he  of  God,  he  will 
bear  it  up ;  if  it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble,  as 
everything  that  hath  been  of  man  since  the 
world  began  hath  done.  And  what  are  all  our  his- 
tories, and  other  traditions  of  actions  in  former 
times,  but  God  manifesting  himself,  that  he 
hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled 
upon,  everything  that  he  hath  not  planted? 
And  as  this  is,  so  the  all- wise  God  deal  with  it. 
If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invention, 
and  if  it  be  an  old  plotting  and  contrivance  to 
bring  things  to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not 
the  births  of  Providence,  then  they  will  tum- 
ble ;  but  if  the  Lord  take  pleasure  in  England, 
and  if  he  will  do  us  good,  he  is  able  to  bear  us 
up.  I^t  the  difficulties  be  whatsoever  they 
will,  we  shall,  in  his  strength,  be  able  to  en- 
counter with  them  ;  and,  bless  God,  I  have  been 
inured  to  diffitmlties,  and  I  never  found  God  fail- 
ing when  I  trusted  in  him  :  I  can  laugh  and  sing 
in  my  heart  when  I  speak  of  these  things  to  you, 
or  elsewhere.  And  though  some  may  think  it  is 
a  hard  thing,  without  Parliamentary  authority, 
to  raise  money  upon  this  nation,  yet  I  have  an- 
other argument  to  the  good  people  of  this  na- 
tion, if  they  would  be  safe  and  have  no  better 
principle,  whether  they  prefer  the  having  of 
theii  will,  though  it  he  theii  de%lTVMiVKWi,i^vhfiT 


than  comply  with  things  of  icscssfiTrt  That 
will  excuse  me  ;  but  I  should  wrong  my  native 
country  to  suppose  this." 

Necessity — ^that  was  his  plea  ;  and  if  it  were 
answered  that  the  necessity  ^;pas  of  bis  own 
creation,  he  should  answer.  No,  it  was  of  God! 
It  was  the  consequence  of  God's  providence  !  No 
marvel  was  it,  he  added,  if  men  who  lived  on 
their  masses  and  service-books,  their  dead  lod 
carnal  worship,  were  strangers  to  the  works  of 
God;  but  for  those  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  adopt  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  say  that  men  were  the  cause  ofthtse 
things^  when  God  had  done  them — this,  tJkist  be 
solemnly  warned  them,  was  more  than  the  Loni 
would  bear !  But  now  he  had  simply  to  com- 
municate his  determination.  They  had  sat 
long  enough,  he  thought,  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land, and  now,  therefore,  he  declared  ihem  dis- 
solved ! 

For  everything  but  this  his  listeners  were 
prepared.  They  claimed  their  term  of  five 
months  by  the  Lord  Protector's  own  law.  They 
were  answered  that  that  term  was  meant  to  be 
counted  as  in  the  arrangements  of  miliury  ser- 
vice, by  calendar  and  not  lunar  months';  and 
that,  as  the  soldiers  were  paid,  so  should  their 
existence  be  measured  out.  They  had  no  re- 
ply to  make  to  this  deliberate  artifice,  but  at 
once  to  go  sullenly  to  their  several  homes^  and 
leave  their  country  once  again  to  the  absolote 
despotism  of  Cromwell. 

And  an  absolute  despotism  he  at  once  es 
tablished.  The  opportune  and  most  natorai 
occurrence  of  several  conspiracies  agaio&t  him 
after  this  third  dissolution,  formed  what  be 
thought  would  seem  to  be  a  suflicient  motive, 
and  most  certainly  prove  a  more  than  sufficteat 
defence ! 

The  conspiracies  exploded  from  two  differ- 
ent quarters,  the  Republican  sections  of  tbf 
army,  and  the  Royalists  of  the  nortbero  uui 
western  counties.  The  first  embraced  projecis 
for  the  surprisal  of  CromwelPs  person,  and  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Castle  ofEdinburgb.of  Hull, 
Portsmouth,  and  other  places  of  strength.  But 
spies,  paid  by  Thurloe,  were  in  every  regiment; 
and  no  movement  occurred  that  was  not  pre- 
viously known  to  Cromwell.  All  uflSi'^ert  ot 
doubtful  fidelity  were  at  once  dismissed ;  ev- 
ery regiment  was  purged  \)f  its  questionable 
men  ;  Colonel  Wildman  was  surprised  in  the 
very  act  of  dictating  to  his  secretary  a  declara- 
tion against  the  government  of  a  most  hostile 
and  inflammatory  tendency  ;  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  Colonels  Alured,  Overton,  and  oihert, 
were  arrested,  of  whom  some  remained  long 
in  severe  and  infamous  confinement,  while 
others  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  giviag 
security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour.  The 
tyrant  did  not  yet  dare  to  bring  to  the  scaffold 
his  old  associates  of  Naseby  and  Marstot 
Moor. 

The  Royalist  plot,  though  more  extensiw, 
proved  to  be  still  more  harmless.  It  was  bead- 
,  ed  by  Wilmot,  just  then  created  Eari  of  Ro- 
Chester,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Sir  Richard  Ma- 
leverer,  and  Colonel  Penniddock ;  and,  alter  a 
moment*8  occupation  of  Salisbury,  was  dt»- 
persed  by  a  captain  with  only  a  feweompanie« 
of  infantry.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  frtiO, 
aa  I  have  belbre  described  them,  tsuUferad. 
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n  is.  at  the  same  time,  recoirded  of  the  inhab- 1 
itants  of  Saliabary,  in  particular,  that  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  brutal  purpose  of  the  Roy- 
alists (during  the  momentary  occupation)  to 
bang  the  judges  of  assize  whom  they  surprised 
in  the  town.  Of  the  prisoners,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  executed,  though  they  had  sur- 
rendered the  town  under  regular  articles  of 
war.  The  remainder  were  sold  for  slaves  to 
Barbadoes,  a  favourite  policy  with  Cromwell, 
pursued  first  in  his  Irish  campaigns,  and  car- 
ried on  through  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate.* 

And  now  followed  a  regular  and  elaborate 
project  of  despotism,  deliberately  planned  and 
resolutely  executed.  It  was  heralded  by  a  few 
precautionary  measures,  which  served  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it.  These  were  to  forbid  all 
ejected  and  sequestered  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  teach  as  schoolmasters 
or  tutors,  or  to  preach  or  use  the  church  service 
as  ministers  either  in  public  or  private ;  to  order 
all  prieste  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
quit  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death ;  to  banish 
all  Cavaliers  and  Catholics  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  to  prohibit 
the  publication  in  print  of  any  news  or  intel- 
ligence without  permission  from  the  secretary 
of  state  ;t  and  to  place  in  confinement  most  of 
the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  in  England, 
till  they  could  produce  bail  for  their  good  be- 
haviour and  future  appearance !  Among  the 
first  who  were  apprehended  were  the  Earl  of 
Newport ;  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parhara,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Whitelocke ;  and  Geoffry  Palmer, 
at  once  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  eccentric 
of  tlie  Royalist  lawyers  still  residing  in  En- 
gland, and  whom  the  Restoration  afterward  re- 
vived. They  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  Lord  Lovelace  were 
imprisoned  at  Banbury.  Then  followed  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  Viscount  Falkland,  the  Lords 
St.  John,  Petre,  Coventry,  Maynard,  and  Lucas, 
and  above  fifty  commoners.  The  names  of 
Earl  Rivers  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  were 
subsequently  added. 

All  this  occurred  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
Was  specially  and  openly  designed  by  Cromwell 
to  break  the  spirits  of  men,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  what  he  had  in  reserve ;  for  against 
the  majority  of  the  Royalists  arrested  thus,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  afterward  that  he 
had  no  specific  charge  to  make.  The  first  part 
of  the  great  despotic  scheme  followed  rapidly, 

*  TbefolUminf  ndudsiffnifloioteztnetwfromftParw 
l«tter  «f  thia  date :  **  Hera  it  nothing  more  now,  bnt  many 
1  rish  oooM  from  Ireland  daily,  into  the  ennrioe  of  Prince 
CoimM,  with  the  moat  sad  etoriet  of  the  Bnglirii  usage  to 
«h«  BatiTes  that  ever  I  heard  of:  panttti  takmfrmik  their 
«n»tf«  mmd  cAtUrm,  utd  tetU  imto  the  EnalxMh  pUmisHoiu ; 
«A«  ekiUreu  atarve  in  wildenustet,  and  $owu  kmocked  to 
^aath.  If  all  be  true,  it  cannot  be  the  Protector  will  leave 
it  MMMnrf."— TAmtJo*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180. 

t  iJp  to  this  time,  as  has  been  already  stated,  there  were 
«ight  weekly  newspapers,  the  BMyority  in  favour  of  the  gor- 
emment,  but  two  of  then,  in  a  oeruin  dtgntt  hoetile  to  the 
meaenree  now  pursued.  "  They  eipreseed  their  oppositiaa, 
however,"  as  Mr.  Godwin  Tsry  properlr  remarks,  **  for  the 
most  part  in  a  very  subdued  style,  and  had  by  no  means 
latoly  broken  out  inUi  great  intemperaooe.**  After  this  or- 
dinaaoe,  which  destroved  what  remained  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  only  the  ifemuins  Politieos,  by  Marohmoot 
Needham,  and  a  new  one  now  started,  called  the  Public 
latelligenoer,  by  the  same  whter,  appear  to  have  been  pnb- 
bshed.  it  is,  indeed,  not  easy  lo  ooMeire  a  Bsaeue  of  a 
nme  iafamoua  chaiaottr. 


in  the  shape  of  an  ordinance,  solely  levelled 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts.  It  de- 
clared that  "  all  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  or  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the 
royal  party,  should  be  decimated  ;  that  is,  pay 
a  tenth  pauft  of  all  the  income  or  estate  which 
they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  put  to  by  the  unquietness 
of  their  temper,  and  tlie  just  cause  of  jealousy 
which  they  had  administered.'*  This  was  an 
infamous  violation  of  every  provi^on  in  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  passed  with  CromwelUs  own  most 
strenuous  assistance  by  the  statesmen,  and  an 
outrage  upon  every  larger  provision  of  natural 
equity  or  justice.  But  it  was  only  the  begin 
ning  of  an  end  more  terrible. 

This  declared  itself,  within  a  few  weeks  after, 
by  a  most  comprehensive  completion  of  the 
scheme  of  tyranny.  While  broodin|[  over  it, 
and  all  the  desperate  cruelty  and  injustice  it 
involved,  the  Lord  Protector  found  it  necessary 
to  vent  what  he  fancied  was  the  real  lowliness 
and  submissivpness  of  his  honest  and  afl!ec- 
tionate  heart,  to  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood.  He 
sent  him,  accordingly,  to  his  government  in  Ire- 
landf  the  following  most  characteristic  letter . 
"  Deekb  Chables, — I  write  not  often.  At  once 
I  desier  thee  to  knowe  I  most  dearly  love  thee, 
and  indeed  my  harte  is  plaine  to  thee  as  thy 
harto  can  well  desier ;  lett  nothinge  shake  thee 
in  this.  The  ttretehed  jealosiet  that  are  amongsi 
us,  and  the  spirit  of  calumnif,  turn  all  into  gall 
and  wormwood.  My  harte  is  for  the  people  of 
God ;  that  the  I^rde  knows,  and  I  trust  will  (ia 
due  time)  manifest ;  yett  thence  are  my  wounds, 
which,  though  it  grieves  me,  yett  (through  the 
Grace  of  God)  doth  not  discourage  me  totally. 
Many  good  men  are  repininge  at  everythinge, 
though  indeed  very  many  good,  well  satisfied 
and  satisfyinffe  daily.  The  will  of  the  Lorde 
will  bring  forUi  good  in  due  time.  .  .  It's  report' 
ed  that  you  are  to  be  sent  for,  and  Harry  to  be 
Deputy,  which  truely  never  cntred  into  my  harti. 
The  Lords  knows,  my  desier  was /or  him  and  his 
Brother  to  have  lived  private  lives  in  the  Country  ; 
and  Harry  knows  this  very  well,  and  how  dif- 
ficultly I  was  perswaded  to  give  him  his  Co- 
mission  for  his  present  place.  This  I  say  was 
from  a  simple  and  sincere  harte.  The  noyse  of 
my  beinge  crowned,  4^.,  are  like  malitious  Jig' 
ments.  .  .  .  Use  this  bearer,  Mr.  Brewster,  kind- 
ly ;  lett  him  be  nere  you ;  indeed,  he  is  a  very 
holy,  able  man ;  trust  me  you  will  find  him  soe. 
He  was  a  bosome  Friend  of  Mr.  Tillinghurst ; 
ask  him  of  him ;  you  will  thereby  know  Mr. 
Tillinghurst^s  spirit.  This  Gentleman  brought 
him  to  me  a  little  before  he  died,  and  Mr. 
Cradock,  Mr.  Throughton,  a  Godly  Minister, 
beinge  by,  with  himselfe,  who  cried  ahame. 
Deere  Charles,  my  deere  love  to  thee  and  to 
my  deere  Biddie,  who  is  a  joy  to  my  harte,  for 
what  I  hear  of  the  Lorde  in  her.  Bid  her  be 
cheerfoll  and  rejoyce  in  the  Lorde  once  and 
again ;  if  she  knows  the  Covenant  thoroughly, 
she  cannot  butt  doe ;  for  that  transaction  is, 
without  her,  sure  and  stedfhst  between  the 
Father  and  the  Mediator  in  bis  Blood ;  there- 
fore leaninge  upon  the  Sonn,  or  lookinge  to  hioit 
thirstinge  after  him,  imbracinge  him,  wee  are 
his  seed,  and  the  covenant  is  sure  to  all  tbft 
seed;  the  compact  is  for  the  seed;  God  ia 
boQBd  in  faitlifuliieM  to  Christ,  and  in  him  to 
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US.  The  covenant  is  without  us— a  transac- ;  one.  And  I  am  of  y  opinion  that  Trer^  and 
tion  between  Gud  and  Christ — look  up  to  it ! !  Col.  Mervin  are  very  dangerous  persons,  and 
God  ingageth  in  it  to  pardon  us,  to  write  his  ^  may  be  made  the  heads  of  a  new  Rebellion  ; 
«aw  on  our  heart,  to  plant  his  fear,  that  wee  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  move  the 
shall  never  depart  from  him.  Wee  under  all !  Councdl  that  they  be  secured  in  some  very  safe 
our  sins  and  infirmities  can  dayly  offer  a  per- 1  place,  and  the  farther  out  of  their  own  Counties 
feet  Christ,  and  thus  wee  have  peace,  and  safe-  the  better.  I  comend  you  to  the  Lorde.  and 
ty,  and  apprehension  of  love,  from  a  Father  in  |  rest  your  aff*  father,  Oliver,  P.*' 

Covenant,  who  cannot  deny  liimselfe :  and  true-  j  The  ex-governor  Fleetwood  meanwhile  pre- 
ly  in  this  is  all  my  Salvation,  and  this  helps  me '  sented  himself,  with  De8boroug:h,  as  ready  tools 
to  bear  my  gr^t  burthens. . . .  I/you  have  a  mind  |  for  the  Protector's  purpose  in  his  great  despotic 
to  come  over  xtith  your  decre  \Vt?ey  4-c.,  take  your  ^  plan.  He  laid  the  base  of  it  in  the  already  sab- 
best  oportunilie  for  the  good  of  the  publique  and  i  sistiog  old  English  militia  arrangements.  It 
your  own  convenience.  The  Lorde  bless  you  all.  |  was  feasible,  by  their  means,  he  saw.  to  divide 
rray  for  roe,  that  the  Lorde  would  direct  and  England  and  Wales,  with  little  trouble,  into  tea 
keep  me  his  servant.  I  bless  the  Lorde  I  am  j  or  twelve  districts,  and  to  place  over  the  militia 
not  my  own,  butt  my  condition  to  flesh  and  blood  of  each  of  these  districts  an  officer  with  the 


M  very  hard.  Pray  for  me ;  I  do  for  you  all ; 
comend  me  to  all  friends.  I  rest,  your  lovinge 
Father,  Oliveb,  P." 

Fleetwood  accepted  the  invitation,  came  over 
to  Ix)ndon,  and  never  returned  to  his  Irish  gov- 
ernment. His  wily  fatherin-law  had  merely 
wished  to  see  him,  to  effect,  by  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  what  Fleetwood  would  have  re- 
sented with  scorn  and  indignation  if  attempted 
in  any  other  way.    The  real  truth  was,  that 


name  of  major-general.  This  plan  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for  more  than  two 
months,  and  only  openly  declared  when  ripe  for 
execution.  It  was  then  announced,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Protector's  council,  that  the  command 
of  militia,  in  ten  districts  that  were  naosed, 
should  be  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  Desboroogh, 
Lambert,  \Vhaley,  Goffe,  Skippon,  Colond 
James  Berry,  Colonel  Thomas  Kelsey,  Colonel 
William  Boteler,  and  Major  Charles  Worslej. 


Cromwell  had  already  positively  resolved  that '  To  these  were  afterward  added  Barkstead,  liea- 
his  son  Henry  should  be  Irish  deputy — an  office  |  tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Admiral  Dawkios. 
for  which  Fleetwood  had  proved  himself  in-  The  districts  were,  by  another  vote,  apportioa- 


capable — and  shortly  afler  Fleetwood's  return, 
Henry  proceeded  to  Ireland  ! 
The  consummate  abdity  with  which  he  there 


ed  in  detail.  Fleetwood  had  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Es- 
sex, and  Cambridge,  being  permitted  to  appuint 


administered  the  government  of  the  Protector- '  Colonel  Henry  Haines  as  his  deputy  for  the 
ate  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  these  •  last  four.  Lambert,  having  received  the  nonh 
pages.  As  I  shall  not  again  return  to  it,  how-  j  of  England  into  his  charge,  was  allowed,  as  a 
ever,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show,  in  a  private  still  greater  man  than  Fleetwood,  to  appoint 


letter  from  the  Protector  to  his  son,  the  rela- 
tion of  assistance  and  advice  which  from  this 
period  till  Oliver's  death  subsisted  between 


Colonel  Richard  Lilburne  for  the  counties  of 
York  and  Durham,  and  Colonel  Charles  How- 
ard, afterward  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for  Cumber- 


them.  Shortly  afler  his  departure,  the  follow- 1  land,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland.  His 
ing  letter  was  despatched  to  him.  It  refers  to  own  name  was  merely  reserved  to  give  oma- 
the  disaffected,  and  imbodies  excellent  advice  ment  and  dignity  to  the  affair.  Wbaley  had  the 
— '**  moderation  and  love"  to  Ludlow  and  the  1  command  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Lia- 
Republicans,  caution  and  detention  in  the  case  :  coin,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  Lei- 
of  Mervin  and  the  Royalists.  cester;  Goffe,  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks; 

**  SoNN, — I  have  seen  y'  letter  writt  unto  M'  Skippon,  of  London  ;  Berry,  of  Worcester, 
Secretary  Thurloe,  and  doe  finde  thereby  that  |  Hereford,  Salop,  and  North  Wales ;  Kebey,  of 
you  are  very  apprehensive  of  the  carriage  of  j  Kent  and  Surrey ;  Boteler^  of  Northampton, 
some  persons  with  you  towards  yo'self  and  the '  ~ 


publique  affaires.  I  doe  believe  there  may  be 
some  perticular  persons  who  are  not  very  well 
pleased  w^  the  present  condition  of  thinges, 
and  may  be  apt  to  show  their  discontents  as 
they  have  oportunitie ;  but  this  should  not  make 
too  great  impressions  in  you.  Time  and  pa- 
tience may  worke  them  to  a  better  frame  of 
spirit,  and  bring  them  to  see  that  vr^  for  the 
present  seemes  to  be  hid  from  them ;  especially 
if  they  sJudl  see  yo*"  moderation  and  looe  towards 
theniy  whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways  towards 
you;  which  I  earnestly  desier  you  to  studie  and 
endeavour  all  that  lyes  in  you,  whereof  both 
you  and  I  too  shall  have  the  comfort,  whatso- 
ever the  issue  and  event  thereof  be.  .  .  .  For 
what  you  write  of  more  help,  I  have  long  en- 
deavoured it,  and  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  send 
you  some  funiier  addition  to  the  Councell,  as 
soone  as  Mtn  can  be  found  out  who  are  fUt  for  y 
trust.  I  am  alsoe  thkikinge  of  sendinge  over' 
to  you  a  fitt  person  who  may  comand  the  north  of 
Ireland,  w««»  I  believe  aXanda  ia  peat  need  of 


'  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Rutland ;  Worsky. 
of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Sufford ;  Barkstead, 
of  Westminster  and  Middlesex ;  and  Dawkios, 
of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales. 

And  what  were  the  ostensible  duties  of  these 
formidable  major-generals!  I  will  first  give 
the  substance  of  their  official  instructions,  and 
then  exhibit  their  powers  in  action.  They 
were,  according  to  the  former,*  first,  to  co- 
deavuur  to  suppress  all  tumults,  insurrectioos, 
rebellions,  and  all  other  unlawful  assemblies: 
and  for  this  purpose,  to  draw  together  their 
forces  and  troops,  and  march  them  to  such 
places  as  they  should  judge  convenient.  Sec- 
ondly, to  take  care  and  give  orders  that  all  pa- 
pists, and  others  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  Parliament,  as  well  as  all  who  were  foood 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  should  be 
deprived  of  their  arms,  which  should  be  secured 
in  some  neighbouring  garrison,  or  otherrise 

*  The  peper  wm  offieiallj  pttMitbcd  u  **  lastractuM 
and  ordera  to  the  aiaJor-gvneTals  for  prcwrriof  tb«  f«> 
of  Um  Comiiuuvoalth  "    See  Oodwia,  vol.  ir. 
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disposed  of.  Thirdly,  erery  master  of  a  family, 
or  householder,  who  was  considered  as  dis- 
affected, was  to  be  required  to  give  security, 
by  \l\s  bond,  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  his 
menial  servants,  the  servants  being  liable  to  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  major-general,  or 
his  deputy,  at  such  time  and  place  as  either 
should  appoint.  Fourthly,  an  office  of  register 
was  to  be  set  up  in  London,  where  the  names 
of  all  persons  thus  giving  security  were  to  be 
entered,  together  with  their  residence  ;  and  as 
often  as  they  changed  their  abode,  this  was 
also  to  be  punctually  recorded,  and  the  notice 
communicated  to  the  major-general  of  each  dis- 
trict, as  the  case  might  require.  Fifthly,  every 
person,  whether  foreigner  or  otherwise,  who 
came  from  beyond  sea,  was  required,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his' landing,  to  appear 
before  the  person  whom  the  major-general  of 
the  district  should  appoint  in  the  different  ports 
for  that  purpose,  to  deliver  his  name,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  from  whence  be  came  and 
to  which  he  intended  to  go ;  as  also,  if  he  came 
to  London,  to  appear  before  the  registrar  there, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  lodging  and  his  pur- 
pose ;  all  his  removals  from  place  to  place  being 
to  be  reciprocally  communicated  between  the  re- 
gistrar in  London  and  the  major-generals  in  the 
different  districts.  Sixthly,  the  major-generals 
were  to  take  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
in  execution  of  the  ordinance  against  insuffi- 
cient and  scandalous  ministers  and  school- 
masters, to  the  end  that  no  disaffected  persons 
might  be  allowed  in  public  teaching,  or  in  the 
education  of  youth.  To  these  were  added  cer- 
tain articles,  with  which  the  instructions  were 
concluded,  as  to  high  roads  and  robberies ;  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  drunkenness  and 
blasphemy,  and  gaming-houses,  and  houses  of 
ill  fame,  as  well  as  respecting  idle  and  loose 
persons,  who  had  no  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  they  granted  not  only  the  power  to 
apprehend  thieves  and  robbers,  but  also  to  per- 
mit no  horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear-baiting, 
or  stage-plays,  within  the  several  counties. 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  instructions,  as 
openly  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  and 
designed  to  convey  the  idea,  as  far  as  it  was 
])ossible,  of  a  kind  of  general  rural  police  and 
civil  regulation.  Appended  to  the  commission 
of  each,  however,  were  these  ominous  words, 
with  Cromwell's  signature  :  « And  you  are  to 
observe  and  follow  such  directions  as  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself"  The 
most  essential  portion  of  their  instructions  was, 
in  truth,  altogether  secret ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  the  government,  as 
we  find  it  in  Thurloe,  can  we  alone  discover  the 
whole  extent  and  object  of  this  atrocious  des- 
potism. 

There  we  ascertain  the  plan  of  assessment 
by  means  of  these  tools  of  tyranny,  and  the  par- 
ties on  whom  it  was  imposed.  They  were  em- 
powered to  summon  before  them  any  persons 
whom  they  should  consider  as  disaffected  to  the 
government,  or  who  had  no  calling  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  and  require  them  to  give 
an  account  o(  themselves  and  their  property, 
which  they  then  assessed  to  the  state.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  receive  in- 
formation from  any  other  quarters,  and  by  that 
means  to  correct  any  attempted  misrepresen- 


tations of  principles.    Any  disobedience  to  the 
major-generals  made  the  offender  liable  to  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  the  Protector  and 
council.    The  Royalists,  terrified  at  the  exten^ 
'■  sive  arrests  and  imprisonments  which  took 
I  place  among  their  brethren,  and  awed  by  the 
j  military  preparations  which  were  made  to  sub- 
1  due  resistance,  appear,  from  all  the  accounts 
I  that  are  preserved,  to  have  promptly  obeyed 
i  the  summons  of  these  armed  jiuticesi  and  for 
I  the  most  part  yielded  quietly  to  assessments 
which  were  imposed  upon  them.    There  was, 
indeed,  no  hope  of  redress  in  any  case.    The 
sole  appeal  wae  reserved  to  the  Protector  in 
council,  and  all  privilege  or  appeal  to  the  laws 
was  forever  barred  and  stopped.    The  major- 
generals,  therefore,   summoned    whomsoever 
they  pleased  to  appear  before  them  as  delin- 
quents ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  slight  their  com- 
mands.   They  inquired  jito  every  man's  es- 
tate and  income,  and  assessed  it  to  a  tenth  of 
its  annual  value ;  if  any  one  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  of  delinquency,  they  assumed  the 
privilege  of  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of 
his  defence.    They  sent  whom  they  pleased  to 
'  prison,  and  confined  them  where  they  pleased ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as 
one  of  the  general  characteristics  of  CromwelVs 
government,  that  those  who  were  judged  to  be 
disaffected  never  succeeded  in  their  endeavours 
to  be  set  at  large  in  due  course  of  law.* 

But  one  or  two  individual  cases  will  at  once 
express  the  general  iniquity.  Worsley,  for  ex- 
ample, thus  writes  to  Thurloe  from  Stafford: 
'  *'  Yesterday  we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town, 
I  and  I  have  made  a  good  progress  in  our  bus!-, 
,  ness.  We  have  assessed  diver se^  and  the  rest  must 
i  expect  it  with  all  speed.  I  hope  we  shall  pay  our 
county  troop  out  of  what  we  have  done  already, 
arid  provide  you  a  considerable  sum  fur  other  uses. 
We  have  sent  out  warrants  to  give  notice  to 
the  whole  county  of  our  day  of  meeting,  whea 
we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  ejecting 
of  scandalous  ministers.  We  have  disarlnea 
the  disaffected  in  this  county.  We  shall  fall  of 
snapping  some  of  our  old  blades  thai  will  not  let 
us  be  quiet.  We  have  found  an  estate  of  Pen- 
ruddock's  that  was  executed,  and  have  ordered 
it  to  be  sequestrated.  I  hope  shortly  to  give 
you  a  good  account  of  the  rest  of  the  counties." 
Desborough  writes  in  equal  spirits  with  his  in- 
famous work.  "  Yesterday  we  proceeded  upon 
taxing  seven  or  eight  of  this  county,  among 
whom  was  Sir  James  Thynn,  who  was  at  first 
a  little  averse,  and  did  plead  as  much  innocen- 
cy  as  my  Lord  Seymour  hath  done  ;  but  at  lose, 
having  no  refuge^  was  constrained  to  comply ;  and 
I  think  of  those  eight  that  we  have  already  dealt 
withal,  the  sum  will  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  There  are  four  more  to  ap- 
pear this  morning,  and  then  I  intend  for  Dland- 
lord,  to  attend  the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and 
so  to  Marlborough,  where  there  are  twenty 
more  to  be  summoned." 

The  case  of  Cleaveland,  the  Royalist  poet, 
has  been  already  refenrpd  to  in  this  work.f  He 
had  offended  Cromwell  in  early  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jor-generals in  Norwich  Cleaveland  was  a  man 
of  masterly  talents,  and  one  of  the  moat  i 


*  See  Godwin,  rol.  ir.,  p.  190,  f« 
t  8m  Mirf,  p.  41S. 
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lar  writers  of  his  time.  Ills  works  had  passed 
ten  editions  in  about  twenty  years.  He  was 
-DOW  living  in  great  poverty,  but  yet  cheerfully 
Bubroitting  to  the  reverses  that  had  fallen  on 
bim  only  in  common  with  the  cause  to  which 
his  talents  had  been  devoted.  He  was  plotting 
against  no  one,  harming  no  one,  not  even  li- 
belling any  one ;  and  yet  we  find  in  Thurloe's 
papers  the  following  abominable  despatch,  with 
the  signature  of  Haynes  and  tlie  other  commis- 
sioners. In  "  observance  to  the  orders  of  his 
highness  and  council  sent  unto  us,  we  have 
this  day  sent  to  the  garrison  of  Yarmouth  one 
John  Clcaveland,  of  Norwich,  late  judge-advo- 
cate at  Newark,  whom  we  have  deemed  to  be 
comprised  within  the  second  head.  The  rea- 
sons of  judgment  are,  1.  He  confesseth  that 
about  a  year  since  he  came  from  I^ondon  to  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  giveth  no  account  of  any  bu- 
tines*  he  hath  there,  mly  he  pretends  that  Edward 
Cooke,  Esquire,  maketh  use  of  him  to  help  him  in 
kis  studies.  2.  Mr.  Cleaveland  confesseth  that 
be  hath  lived  in  the  said  Mr.  Cooke's  house 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  said  city,  and  that 
he  but  seldom  went  into  the  city,  and  never  but 
once  into  the  country  ;  indeed,  his  privacy  hath 
been  such,  that  none  or  but  few  save  papists  and 
Cavaliers  did  know  that  there  was  any  such  per- 
9on  resident  in  these  parts.  3.  For  that  the  place 
of  the  said  Mr.  Cleaveland  his  abode,  viz.,  the 
said  Mr.  Cooke's,  is  a  family  of  notorious  dis- 
order, and  wliere  papists,  delinquents,  and  oth- 
er disaffected  persons  of  the  late  king's  party 
do  often  resort  more  than  to  any  family  in  the 
said  city  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  commonly 
reported.  4.  Mr.  Cleaveland  livtth  in  a  genteel 
garb ;  yet  he  confesseth  that  he  hath  no  estate  but 
£20  per  annum,  allowed  by  two  gentlemen,  and 
£30  per  annum  by  the  said  Mr.  Cooke.  5.  Mr. 
Cleaveland  is  a  person  of  great  abilities^  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice ;  all  which  we 
humbly  submit.^* 

At  about  the  same  period,  Jeremy  Taylor,  a 
more  illustrious  name,  suffered  the  fate  of 
Cleaveland  for  his  talents,  his  poverty,  and  his 
attachment  to  royalty.  He  was  flung  into  pris- 
on at  Chepsrtow  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth. With  these  cases  may  close  our  de- 
scription, since  they  will  serve  to  express  many 
hundred  others  of  equal  or  superior  iniquity. 

To  this  condition,  then,  England  was  now  re- 
duced. After  the  gallantest  fight  for  liberty 
that  had  ever  been  fought  by  any  nation  in  the 
world,  she  found  herself  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  military  despot.  All  the  vices  of  old  king- 
ly rule  were  nothing  to  what  was  now  impost 
upon  her.  Some  restraint  had  still  been  kept 
on  the  worst  of  her  preceding  sovereigns  ;  now 
she  found  herself  hopeless  and  helpless,  her 
fiuth  in  all  that  she  once  held  noblest  broken, 
and  her  spirits  unequal  to  any  farther  struggle. 
Besides  this,  there  was  stealing  upon  her,  in 
gradual  but  certain  progress,  a  vile  hypocrisy 
and  habit  of  falsehood,  which  even  good  men 
found  it  necessary  to  sanction  and  endure,  that 
•ome  semblance  of  the  mere  pretences  of  a  bet- 
ter nature  might  still  be  lefl  to  them,  were  it 
only  to  redeem  the  name  ol"  their  sad  degrada- 
tion. Let  royalty  revisit  them  as  speedily  as 
it  would,  it  could  bring  nothing  back  for  which 
they  might  not  gladly  exchange  all  that  they 
now  endured.     What  vras  the  innocent  and 


partial  tax  of  ship-money  to  an  all  butunfrersal 
decimation !  What  were  agonies  and  mutila- 
tions by  the  Star  Chamber  to  wholesale  mur- 
ders arid  executions  by  high  courts  of  justice ! 
What  was  an  open  profligacy  worse  than  a  se- 
cret lie  t  What  the  arrest  of  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  utter  violation 
and  destruction  of  every  privilege  Parliament 
possessed,  and  even  of  the  very  form  and  name 
of  its  rights  and  its  immunities?  The  true 
cause  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  was  his  resist- 
ance to  the  sacred  principle  of  popular  repre- 
sentation. He  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  block 
because  he  broke  violently,  and  in  succession, 
three  English  Parliaments.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  now  merited,  far  more  richly,  that  self- 
same doom,  for  he  had  committed,  in  circum- 
stances of  greater  atrocity,  the  self-same  sio. 
But  Charles  was  weak,  and  Cromwell  strong ; 
and  the  people  had  undergone  that  worst  and 
most  sad  recoil  from  a  virtuous  and  quick-spir- 
ited enthusiasm,  to  the  debasing  sense  of  fail- 
ure, depression,  and  indifference.  Even  this 
last,  however,  had  more  hope  in  it  than  anoth- 
er sense  to  which  they  were  now  and  then 
roused  to  give  way.  This  waa  when  they  ad- 
mired their  tyrant.  Vilest  degradation  of  all 
was  that !  .He  flung  some  foreign  victory  among 
them  as  a  rattle  or  a  toy,  and  the^ whimpering 
ceased,  and  they  recollected  what'a  great  man 
their  Lord  Protector  was,  and  sent  up  an  ill- 
sung  song  of  praise  ! 

*'  The  aea*t  ottr  own !  and  bow  mil  nmtiosi  frccC, 

With  binding -saili,  each  rtmtel  of  our  d««t : 
Oar  power  extendi  u  far  as  wiode  can  blow. 
Or  awellinf  sails  apon  the  globe  naj  go.** 

There  may  have  been  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  the  sea  was  their  own.  but  it  would 
have  been  a  much  superior  advantage  to  have 
had  their  souls  their  own.  A  bad  thing  becomes 
worse  when  covered  or  gilded  thus  ;  and  far 
better  is  it  to  keep  the  mean  and  imbecile  ra- 
pacity of  a  Stuart  to  its  naked  and  natural  mean- 
ness, than  suffer  it  to  be  overshadowed  or  adorn- 
ed by  the  gorgeous  tyranny  of  a  Tudor 

I  turn,  with  no  feeling  of  relief  or  pride,  to 
such  brief  mention  as  may  become  this  work, 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Protectorate.  France 
and  Spain  had  continued  for  some  time  to  rival 
each  other  in  their  mean  prostration  before  the 
power  of  Cromwell,*  that  power  which  he  bad 
inherited  from  the  foreign  victories  of  the  state^r 
men,  and  which  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the 
balance  of  Europe.  The  first  question  started 
in  these  negotiations  was  the  manner  in  which 
Cromwell  should  be  addressed.  No  objection 
was  oflered  by  Spain  to  the  regal  claims  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  but  France  showed  a  slight 

*  So  monstrous  did  this  become,  that  it  favs  occasijii  ta 
the  most  ribald  jests  in  everj  other  part  fd  Europe.  T)» 
Dutch  absolutely  struck  a  medal  with  the  boat  of  CroomsG 
and  his  titles  on  one  side,  BritaoBia  on  the  oiber.  CtmivcII 
thmsttnf  his  head  in  her  bosom,  with  the  opposite  part  «f 
his  person  ludicroQilr  ezpoaad  ;  whilft,  as  the  Spaaish  i»- 
bassador  stoops  to  offer  it  homage,  the  French  aBbsMBilnr 
I  holds  him  by  the  arm,  and  says,  **  Get  Yoa  back !  tltf  bM- 
,  our  belongs  to  ths  king  my  master  !**  This  medal  ;•  9^ 
preserved  in  many  Dutch  cabineta.  Even  ia  Fans  pktam 
were  circalated,  tvherain  the  English  Lord  PraiertiS' w 
sitting  in  an  attitude  the  most  ludicrously  grom,  viik  itai 
King  of  Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Fnec*  « 
the  other,  oAering  hiro  paper.    And  Maxarin  reoeivcd  nti 

Saver  reproaches.  See  advice  to  him  at  theeaJc^tte 
emoir*  of  De  Hfls.— [The  reader  will  be  much  sassed 
by  consulting  Kippis*s  fiiographia  BrilaoBiea,  voL  iv., 
p.401,atiioleDD.-C.3 
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RstifTness.  Louis's  first  letter  was  addressed 
*'To  his  most  serene  highness,  Oliver,  Lord 
Protector,  dtc.,  Ac."  This  was  rejected.  Then 
«*  M on  Cousin''  was  offered.  This  also  was  re- 
fused. The  ordinary  address  hetween  sover- 
eigns, «*  To  our  Dear  Brother  Oliver,  dec,"  was 
at  last  formally  demanded.  "  What  !*'  said 
Louis  to  Maiarin,  "  shall  I  call  such  a  fellow 
my  brother !"  "  Ay  ?"  rejoined  the  crafty  Ital- 
ian, '*  or  your  father,  to  gain  your  ends."  Louis 
then  submitted.* 

And  it  must  be  confessed,  though  not  for 
that  immediate  reason,  he  gained  his  ends.f 

*  Maajr  i«ttera  will  be  fooad  in  Tharloe,  referring  to  this 
diplomatic  dispute.  I  may  quote  one  or  two.  De  Bordeaux 
(the  ambaaaador)  thus  opens  the  subject  to  De  Brieone,  the 
French  serretajry  of  state :  **  J'ai  receu  lesdeux  lettres  que 
▼ous  m'xwtz  hit  rhonnenr  de  in*6cnr  les  31  et  35  du  mois 
pass^,  avec  cells  du  rui,  dans  lesquelles  je  vois  qu'il  plait  A 
S.  M.  use  canfier  la  aegotialion  du  traits  entre  la  France  et 
rAufleterre.  avec  la  quality  d'ambassadeur.  Pai  demand^ 
aodience  au  secretaire  du  conseil,  sous  pretsxte  de  lui  en 
&ire  part,  afin  de  drsconvrir  avec  quels  Cermes  Monsieur  le 
Protoctaar  disereroit  que  S.  M.  le  traitast.    11  ne  voulut 

KBt  s*expliqaar  antreraeot,  si  nun  que  son  altesse  avoit 
tt'itiUt  sottveraiae,  et  anssi  graade  que  les  rois,  et  que 
c'etoit  4  nous  d'en  user  oomme  nous  juqferions  A  propoa. 
Depais  cette  coaTersation  na  horarae,  qui  se  m^le  d*intngue, 
M'esl  Teou  tronver,  at  m'a  tov^  fairo  entendre,  que  le 
tcrme  de  fr^re  seroit  bien  agriable.  J'ai  donn^  ordre  A 
aoa  secretaire,  ai  Tun  lui  temoigne  desirer  le  titre  de 
fr«re,  qu'il  respoade  de  soi-mf  me,  que  les  pouvoirs  Di*ont 
4te  euvoiez,  A  fin  d*aToir  aa  pretcxte  pour  roe  dispenser  de 
douner  cette  quality  Toates  les  resolutions  d'ici  dans  les 
rencontres  de  la  moindre  importance  se  prennent  avec  grand 
aecret,  et  la  politique  est  de  suriireDdre.'*— T^Aar/of,  vol.  ii., 
p.  106.  Ill  a  sttbaeqneat  letter  be  says,  **  J'mfere  que  S.  A. 
a'est  paa  cuatente  de  ce  que  je  no  suis  pas  qualifie  ambaa- 
•adeur  pm  dVlle,  aad  de  n*4tre  pas  traits  de  fr^re  le  mat* 
tre  des  ceremonies  ayant  adverti  Tambassadeur  de  Portugal 
de  lui  donner  ce  titrs." — Tkurlo^y  vol.  u.^  p.  143.  A  Paris 
btter  to  Loadtra  ahows  that  the  matter  was  generally  dis- 
euaaed  and  talked  of.  **The  canlinal  said  yesterday  that 
your  Protector  is  angry  that  the  King  of  France  called  him 
mot  moH  frere,  brother.  lie  rallied  ranch  upon  it,  and  de- 
■anJed  whether  hie  father  was  ever  in  France  ?  I  hope 
4Kir  Protector  will  make  him  sing  another  song  before  sum> 
Ber  be  past."— TAurtoe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159,  The  Protector  did 
Biake  him  sing  another  song,  though  he  seems,  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  to  have  consented  in  one  interval  to  a  com> 
ivomise  :  **  Voua  trouver^z  bon  que  je  vous  tclatrciss«  du 
doubte  que  je  rroiuis  avoir  lev^  par  quelqu'une  de  mes  pre- 
oedeutes  touchant  la  suscription  des  Icltrrs  du  roy  A  M.  le 
Protectenr.  II  a  refus^  le  titre  de  cousin,  et  s'est  content^, 
dans  toates  les  deux  depAches  de  celui,  de  Monsieur  le  Pro- 
lecteur  de  la  Rtpublique  d*AngIeterre,  d'Ecosse,  et  Irlande. 
Celui  de  fr^re  eut  tit  bien  plus  agreable.**— 7^ur/o«,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  228.  Shortly  after,  the  more  agreeable  **  brother*' 
was  demanded  and  conceded. 

t  Slingsby  Bethel,  in  his  World's  Mistake  in  QHvtr 
CromwtUy  makes  this  part  of  his  foreign  policy  a  grave 
charge  of  objection  to  him,  and  has  been  followed  by  Hume 
and  others.  '•  Cromwell,*'  he  says,  **  contrary  to  oar  inter- 
est, made  an  unjust  war  with  Spain,  and  an  impolitic  league 
with  France,  bringing  the  first  thereby  under,  and  making 
the  latter  too  great  for,  Christendom,  and  by  that  means 
broke  the  balance  betwixt  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Franco,  which  his  predecessors,  the  Long  Parliament,  had 
always  wisely  preserved.  In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain, 
he  pretended  and  endeavoured  to  impose  a  lielief  on  the 
world  that  he  had  nothing  in  his  e]re  out  the  advancement 
of  the  Protestant  cause  and  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  but 
lua  pretences  were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was  ignorant  in 
foreiga  affairs  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  wss  not  guilty 
of  too  much  knowledge  in  them) :  for  he  that  had  known 
aajrthiag  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacy  and  the  French 
ooort  policies,  could  not  but  see  that  the  way  to  increase  or 
preserve  the  Reformed  interest  in  France  was  by  rendering 
the  Protestants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king ;  for,  that 
longer  than  they  were  so,  they  could  not  be  free  from  per- 
•acutiou,  and  that  the  way  to  render  them  so  was  by  keep- 
ing the  balance  betwixt  Spain  and  France  even,  as  that 
which  would  consequently  make  them  useful  to  their  king ; 
bat  by  overthrowing  the  balaace  in  his  war  with  Spain,  and 
joaaing  with  Fran<ie,  he  freed  the  French  king  from  his 
fears  of  Spain,  enabled  him  to  auljdne  all  factions  at  home, 
and  thereby  to  bring  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  stand- 
ing io  need  of  any  of  them  ;  and  from  thence  hath  procaed- 
•d  the  persecution  that  hath  sinoa  been,  and  atiU  is,  ia  that 
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Cromwell,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  ab- 
ruptly broke  with  the  Spanish  envoy,  Doa 
Alonzo  Cardenas,  who  demanded  and  obtained 
his  passports.  Don  Alonzo 's  bait  had  been  ihe 
reconquest  of  Calais ;  Mazarin's,  the  counter 
temptation  of  the  capture  of  Dunkirk.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Cromwell  much  cared 
for  either.  But  it  was  more  convenient  to 
him,  and  to  the  safety  of  his.  personal  power, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  so  near  a  neighbour 
as  France,  who  had  already,  to  oblige  him,  dis- 
missed from  Paris  hi»  rival  Charles  Stuart. 
And  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 
large  accessions  to  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land ;  at  the  same  moment,  to  dazzle  and  dis- 
tract his  oppressed  countrymen  by  brilliant  epi- 
sodes of  distant  conquests,  and  get  convenient- 
ly dismissed  upon  that  service  officers  whose 
influence  and  whose  principles  he  feared.  The 
illustrious  Blake  was  the  chief  of  these. 

His  first  demonstration  of  his  policy  was  ac- 
cordingly to  equip  and  send  out  two  large  ar- 
maments,  one  under  Pen  and  Venables,  the 

nation  against  the  Reformed  there ;  so  that  Oliver,  instead 
of  advancing  the  Reformed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error  in  hie 
politics,  been  the  author  of  destroying  it.  The  honour  and 
advantage  he  propounded  to  this  nation  in  his  pulling  dowa 
of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  foundation  ;  for  if  true,  as  was  said, 
that  we  were  to  have  had  Osteod  and  Newport,  as  well  aa 
Dunkirk  (when  we  could  get  them),  they  bore  no  prupor-  s 
tion,  in  any  kind,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  King  of  Spain's  Eu- 
ropean dominions,  which  must  necessarily  nave  fallen  to  the 
French  king's  share,  beeause  of  their  joining  and  naameaa- 
to  him,  and  remoteness  from  us ;  and  the  iacreaaing  the 

f:reatncss  of  so  near  a  neighbour  must  have  increased  our 
uture  dangers."  But  all  this  was  surely  to  have  anticipated 
a  little  too  rapidly  the  power  and  conquests  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  sad  the  maturity  of  our  William  the  Third. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  followed  up  the  charge.  **■  Cromwell  ei- 
ther did  not  discern,"  says  he,  '*  this  turn  of  the  balance  of 
power  [from  Spain  to  France],  or,  discerning  it,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  reasons  of  private  interest,  to  act  against  the 
general  interest  of  Europe.  Cromwell  joined  with  France 
against  Spain;  and  though  he  got  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk^, 
he  drove  the  Spaniards  into  a  necessity  of  making  a  peace 
with  France,  tliat  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  al- 
most fourscore  years,  and  the  consequences  of  which  have 
wellnigh  beggared  in  our  times  the  nation  he  enslaved  m 
his.  There  is  a  tradition— 1  have  heard  it  ham  peraona 
who  lived  in  thoae  days,  and  I  believe  it  came  from  Thnr- 
loe— that  Cromwell  was  in  treaty  with  Spain,  and  ready  to 
turn  his  arms  against  France,  when  he  died.  If  this  fact 
was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honour  his  memory,  I  should  have 
some  regret  that  he  died  so  soon.  But,  whatever  his  in- 
tentions were,  we  must  charge  the  Pyreuean  treaty,  and 
the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  in  great  measure  to  his  ac- 
count. The  Spaniards  abliorred  the  thought  of  marrying 
their  Infanta  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  they  broke  the  negotiation  Lionno  had  begun  ;  and  if 
they  resumed  it  afterwani,  and  offered  the  marriage  they 
had  before  rejected,  Cromwell's  league  with  France  was  a 

Brincipal  inducement  to  this  alteration  of  their  resolution.** 
>ut  I  may  close  this  note  with  a  subtle  remark  of  Bishop 
Warburtoo,  who,  in  hitting  much  cloaer  to  the  truth,  un- 
consciously exposes,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  undoubt- 
edly the  vice  of  the  Protector's  foreign  aa  well  as  domestic 
policy,  namely,  the  pursuit  of  temporary  expedients  of  the 
brilliant  and  dashing  sort,  rather  than  general  principles 
of  the  sober  and  enduring.  Thu»  aays  the  bishop :  **  Some 
modern  politicians  have  affected  to  think  contemptuously 
of  Cromwell's  capacitv,  as  if  he  knew  not  that  true  pol- 
icy required  that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
lighter  balance,  which  was  that  of  Spain;  or  as  if  he 
did  not  know  which  was  become  the  lighter.  But  this  ia 
talking  as  if  Cromwell  had  been  a  lawful  hereditary  mon- 
arch, whom  true  policy  would  have  thus  directed.  But  trm» 
poUqt  required  that  Ihe  usurper  should  first  take  cart  of  Aun- 
self^  before  he  busied  himaelf  in  adjusting  the  balance  of 
Europe.  Now  France,  by  its  vicinity,  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous power  to  disoblige,  as  well  as  by  the  near  relatioo- 
ihip  of  the  two  royal  families  of  France  and  Eofland;  ■»> 
that,  though  Crobawell  gave  out  that  which  of '* 
states  would  give  most  for  his  friendship  sboaJd  * 
order  to  raise  the  price,  he  was  oortaiulj  dsM 
himself  that  France  should  have  it." 
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ritera  of  hit  time.    His  works  had  passed 
iditioos  io  about  twenty  years.    He  was 
living  in  great  poverty,  but  yet  cheerfully 
nitting  to  the  reverses  that  had  fallen  on 
only  ID  common  with  the  cause  to  which 
talents  had  been  devoted.    He  was  plotting 
linst  no  one,  harming  no  one,  not  even  11- 
ling  any  one ;  and  yet  we  find  in  Thurloe's 
pers  the  following  abominable  despatch,  with 
e  signature  of  Haynes  and  the  other  cominis- 
Miera.    In  *'  observance  to  the  orders  of  his 
ighness  and  council  sent  unto  us,  wo  have 
jia  day  sent  to  the  garrison  of  Yarmouth  one 
ohn  Cleavelandt  of  Norwich j  late  judge-advo- 
;ite  ai  Newark*  whom  we  have  dcemr^d  lo  he 
5ompri»ed  within  the  aecond  bead     Tlie  rea- 
sons of  jodgment  are*  1    Ho  confesseth  that 
about  H  year  siooe  he  came  from  London  to  tho 
city  of  Norwich,  and  gmfth  no  arcomtf  of  any  ifu- 
Miners  he  k&ik  iJi^re,  m^y  He  pretrnda  thai  Edward 
Ce&kt^  EM^uirCi  makfth  uMf  of  him  to  help  him  in 
hi*  ttHdieg,    2.  Mr.  Cleaveland  conffjsselh  that 
be  hath  lived  in  the  ^aid  Mr.  Cooke's  hoiise 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  said  city,  and  that 
he  but  seldom  went  into  ibc  city»  and  never  but 
once  into  the  country  ;  indeed,  his  privacy  hath 
been  such,  that  none  or  btit  few  mute  paptsU  and 
Cavfliierf  did  know  that  ihtre  u-m  any  j-MfA  per- 
»en  ri^rid^nt  in  thrrt  parU.     3.  For  1  hat  the  pl«ce 
of  the  ^id  Mr.  Cleaveland  his  abode,  vii„  the 
said  Mr.  Cooke's^  is  a  family  of  notorious  dis- 
order, and  where  papists*  delinquenta,  and  oth- 
er disa^ected  pc^rsons  of  the  late  kind's  party 
do  often  resort  more  than  lo  any  family  in  the 
said  dty  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  commonly 
reported.     *.  Mr.  CitateiA-nd  Uvelh  in  «  ffenletl 
g^rh ;  ftt  he  con/eMtetk  that  he  hath  no  e$ttite  but 
^50  p<T  annum,  allowed  by  iwo  j^entlemen,  and 
£30  per  annum  by  the  said  Mr.  Cocjkc.    5.  Mr. 
Cte^vdand  m  a  perjson  ef  great  abtltttft,  and  no 
^te  ta  dtf  the  greater  dia^tnnee ;  all  which  we 
humbly  submit.'' 

At  about  the  same  period,  Jeremy  Taylor,  a 
more  illustrious  name,  suffered  the  fate  of 
Cleaveland  for  his  talents,  his  poverty,  and  his 
attachment  to  royalty.  He  was  flung  into  pris- 
on at  Chepstow  Castfe,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth. AV'rlh  these  cases  may  close  our  de- 
AcnpiLon,  since  they  will  serve  lo  express  many 
bundrcid  others  of  equal  or  superior  iniquity. 

To  this  condition,  then,  England  was  now  re- 
duced. After  the  gallanteat  fight  for  liberty 
that  had  ever  been  fought  by  any  nation  in  the 
woHd,  she  found  herself  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  military  despot.  All  the  vices  of  old  king* 
ly  rule  were  riothLug  to  what  was  now  impost 
upon  her  s  im,  rfstrziint  had  still  been  kept 
on  Ike  wur>^  lj)  h'  f  preceding  sovereigns  ;  row 
ahe  jm^  k^rn^U  iiyp«l«ii  §ai  helpleHu,  Her 
"  ' "        est  brokgo^ 


I  partial  tax  of  ship-money  to  an  dl  but  obIti 
I  decimation  1    What  were  agonies 
•  tions  by  the  Star  Chamber  lo  wf 
ders  and  executions  by  high  coarts  of  Ji 
What  was  an  open  profligacy  wona-  th; 
'  cret  lie  1    What  the  arrest  of  fire 
I  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
'  and  destruction  of  every  privflme 
\  possessed,  and  even  of  the  very  fin 
;  of  its  rights  and  its  immunities  T 
;  cause  of  the  death  of  Cbarlea  I.  i^bh' 
'  ancc  to  the  sacred  principle  of 
'  sentation.  He  laid  down  bis  head 
beta  use  he  broke  violeiilly,  du^l  \n  i:i„x 
three  English  Parliiimenis.     01  iter 
:  had  now  merited,  far  more  nchly, 
same  doom,  for  ho  htid  committed^  m 
i  stances  of  greater  atrocity,  the  mtT^ 
I  But  Charles  was  weak,  and  Cromw 
:  and  the  people  hati  undergone  that 
'  most  sad  recoil  from  a  virtuous  saiL 
^  iied  enthusiasm,  to  the  dphasing  m 
i  ure,  depression,  and  indifferesca 
last,  howeTer,  had  more  hope  in  it 
er  eensc  to  which  they  were  ofl-w 
Touaed  to  give  way.     This  was  v!  -- 
i  mired  their  tyrant.     Vilest  degrs 
'  was  that !  He  flung  some  foreign  Vl 
.  them  as  a  rattle  or  a  toy,  and  th^ 
I  ceased,  and  ihey  recolkt'i«d  »(bv 
I  their  I.rf»rd  Protector  was,  and  * 
sung  Bon£  of  praise  ! 

WiLh  tMuiiliiif^iLi 
Oar  (iiiw««leiid* 
Or  iiT«UiiLf 

There  may  have  been 

fact  that  the 
have  been  a  much 
had  their  souls  their 
worse  when  covered 
belter  is  it  to  keep  l] 
pacity  Ufa  Stuart  to  jU 
nesg,tbansufr*jrjtia 
ed  by  the  gorgeous  t 

I  turn,  with  no  feeling 
such  brief  men t ton  at 
of  the  foreij^n  poltey 
and  Spftin  had 
eaf^h  Diher  in  their 
power  of  Crom^ 
inherited  from  the 
men*  and  which  bad 
balance  of  Europe, 
in  these  negotiationa 
Cromwell  should  be 
was  offered  by  SpAia 
Lord  Protector,  bill 

thft  itMstt  rib^M  jcxtfl  in  <i' 
airmlvititij  itrucsk  « 
~  lllhw  Nfl'oiim  tli^, , 
1)H|  hud  iii  hKf 
ludiercHithrgy 
ttotypt  in  aflWj 
ItM  \ij  tU*  hrm, 
ilf»'riri  ihf  Mnit 

In  «D  ■ttUudn  Uh« 
4(h*r,  ttire/tni  bin. 
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other  in  command  of  Blake,  with  the  professed 
parpose  of  restoring  the  natural  dominion  of 
England  on  the  sea,  but  whose  real  and  secret 
destination  was  to  invade  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  surprise  the  Plate  fleet  of  Spain,  till 
then  supposed  by  all  men  to  be,  and  to  be  held, 
the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  Commonwealth.* 
The  bait  took,  and  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  was  produced  in  yarious 
quarters  of  England.  Preachers  declared  from 
their  pulpits  that  the  Protector  intended  to  de- 
stroy Babylon  ;  nothing  less  than  the  pope  was, 
abroad,  avowed  to  be  his  quarry  ;  and  Innocent 
X.,  expecting  to  be  attacked  in  Rome,  ordered 
fortifications  to  be  built  round  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto,  the  rich  offerings  in  which 
were  presumed  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the 
heretic  adventure ! 

Meanwhile  Pen's  fleet,  carrying  upward  of 
4000  soldiers,  had  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  where 
they  were  instructed  to  open  their  sealed  or- 
ders ;  and,  opening  them,  there  found  instruc* 
tions  to  take  at  once  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 
Re-enforcements  of  upward  of  6000  additional 
troops  awaited  them  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
instantly  set  forth.  They  had  scarcely  landed 
-at  Hispaniola,  however,  when  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  were  obliged  to  re-embark  de- 
feated. They  made  a  subsequent  descent  on 
*  the  island  of  Jamaica  with  better  success. 
This  great  gain  was  yet  held  insufficient  to 
^balance  the  first  defeat ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Pen  and  Venables,  they  were  both  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

I  may  pause  for  an  instant  here  to  notice  a 
sound  example  of  Cromwell's  far-seeing  saga- 
city. Though  men  scouted  in  that  day  the  ac- 
quisition of  Jamaica,  he  saw  its  value  in  itself, 
and  its  importance  in  relation  to  future  attempts 
on  the  continent  of  America.  Exerting  the  in- 
human power  of  a  despot— occasionally,  as  hur- 
ricanes and  other  horrors,  necessary  for  the 
purification  of  the  world — he  ordered  his  son 
Henry  to  seize  on  a  thousand  young  girls  in 
Ireland,  and  send  them  over  to  Jamaica,t  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  population  there.  A 
year  later,  and  while  the  Italian  Sagredo  was 
in  I^ndun,  he  issued  an  order  ihat  all  females 
of  disorderly  lives  should  be  arrested  and  ship- 
ped for  Barbadoes  for  the  like  purpose,  jwelve 
hundred  were  accordingly  sent  in  three  ships. 


*  It  afterward  appeared  to  have  been  argued  by  Crom- 
\rcll  in  his  cuunnl,  to  justify  the  measure,  that  sinr« 
.America  was  nut  named  in  the  treaties  of  16G4  and  1030, 
hufttilittes  in  America  would  be  no  infraction  of  those  trea- 
ties (!  I) ;  that  the  Spaniards  had  committed  depredations 
on  the  English  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  were 
cons<?quently  liable  to  reprisals ;  that  they  had  gained  pott- 
session  of  these  countries  by  force,  against  the  will  of  the 
natives,  and  might,  therefore,  bo  justly  dispossessed  by 
force  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  conquest  of  these  transatlantic 
territories  would  contribute  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians,  and  to  cramp  the  resources  of  po- 
pery in  Europe.  These  were  but  shallow  pretexts  for  Con- 
cealment of  more  substantial  personal  aims. 

r  I  quote  from  Henry  Cromwell's  answer  to  Thurloe : 
*'  Sir,— I  understand  by  your  last  letter  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  thousand  Irish  girles,  and  the  like  number  uf 
boyes,  is  resolved  on  by  the  councell,  but  as  Hiuchingc 
what  you  write  for  the  charges  you  will  be  at  to  putt  them 
in  an  e(juipa{;e  fitt  to  be  sent  (havinge  advised  with  some 
persons  heer),  I  know  not  well  what  answer  to  return  you 
to  it  ;  but  it's  thought  most  adviscable  to  provide  their 
clothps  for  them  in  London,  which  we  thinke  you  may  doe 
better  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  wee  can  heer.  Wee  shall 
have,  up<m  the  receipt  of  his  highness  his  pleasure,  the 
iJumhcr  you  propound,  and  more  if  you  thijJt  fitt."— TAur- 
l^,  TOl.  IT.,  p.  87. 


"  Ho  veduto  prima,"  says  Sagredo,  •*  del  mio 
partire  piu  squadre  di  soldati  andar  per  Londra 
cercandro  donne  di  allegra  vita,  imbarcandone 
1200  sopra  tre  vascelli  per  tragittarle  air  isola, 
a  fine  di  far  propagazione.*** 

This  subject  may  now  be  left  with  the  fol- 
lowing most  able  and  characteristic  letter  from 
Cromwell  to  Major-general  Fortescue,  whom 
Venables  had  left  in  command  of  the  newly- 
won  island,  in  which  the  Lord  Protector  forci- 
bly explains  his  views  of  the  proper  policy  for 
security  and  improvement  of  the  conquest. 

"Sir,' — You  will  herewith  receive  instruc- 
tions for  the  better  carryinge  on  of  your  buis- 
nes,  which  is  not  of  small  account  here,  al- 
though our  discouragements  have  been  many, 
for  which  we  desier  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  Lorde,  who  hath  sorely  chastened  us.  I 
doe  commend,  in  the  midst  of  others*  miscar- 
riages, your  constancy  and  faithfulnesse  to  your 
trust,  in  everywhere  you  are,  and  takinge  care 
of  a  company  of  poore  sheepe  left  by  their 
shepherds  ;  and  he  assured,  that  as  that  which 
you  have  done  hath  been  good  in  itself,  and  be- 
cominge  an  honest  man,  soe  it  hath  a  very  good 
savour  here  with  all  good  Christians  and  all 
true  Englishmen,  and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me, 
as  oportunitie  shall  serve.  I  hope  you  have  long 
before  this  time  received  that  good  supplye 
which  went  from  hence  in  July  last,  whereby 
you  will  perceive  that  you  have  not  tieen  for* 
gotten  heer.  I  hope  alsoe  the  ships  sent  for 
New  England  are  before  this  time  with  too  ; 
and  lett  me  tell  you — as  an  incouragemeot  to 
you  and  those  with  you  to  improve  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  to  excite  your  courage  io  this 
buisnes,  though  not  to  occasion  any  negligeitce 
in  presentinge  that  aiTair,  nor  to  give  occa&ioa 
to  slacken  any  improvement  of  what  the  place 
may  afford — that  you  will  be  followed  with 
what  necessary  supplyes,  as  well  for  comforu- 
ble  subsistance  as  for  your  security  against  the 
Spaniard,  this  place  may  afibrd  or  you  want 
And  therefore  study  first  your  securuU  by  furti- 
fyinge;  and  although  you  have  not  monies  for 
the  present  wherewith  to  doe  it  in  such  quan- 
tities as  were  to  be  wished,  yet  your  case  be- 
inge  as  that  of  a  marchinge  army,  wheretn  eiery 
soldier  J  out  of  principles  of  nature,  and  aeeariUKge 
to  the  practice  of  all  discipline,  ought  to  be  at  tht 
pains  to  secure  the  common  quarler,  wee  hope  no 
man  among  you  will  be  soe  wantioge  to  him- 
self, consideringe  food  is  provided  for  you.  as 
not  to  be  willinge  to  help  to  the  uttermost 
therein ;  and  therefore  I  require  yoa  and  all 
with  you,  for  the  safetie  of  the  whole,  that  this 
be  made  your  principal  intention.  The  tlamge 
of  this  will  require  that  you  be  rcrie  careful  not 
to  scatter  tilt  you  have  begun  a  securttie  in  «ymtf 
one  place.  Next  I  desier  you  that  you  would 
consider  how  to  form  such  a  body  of  good  horse 
as  may,  if  the  Spaniard  should  attempt  upoa 
you  at  the  next  cominge'  into  the  Indies  with 
his  gallions,  be  in  a  readiness  to  march  to  hin- 
der his  landinge,  who  will  hardly  land  up^n  < 
body  of  horse ;  and  if  he  shall  land,  be.  in  a  pviitrt 
to  keep  the  provisions  of  the  country  from  km,  cr 
him  from  the  provisions,  if  he  shall  endeatimr  t^ 
march  towards  you.  Wee  trust  wee  shall  tar- 
nish you  with  bridles,  paddles,  and  horse -^hofs, 
and  other  thinges  necessary  for  that  wori^e* 


*  ▲  ouatuoripl  quoCad  by  Dr.  Lu^fmrd,  wi.  ii.,  p.  M. 
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desirioge  you  to  the  uttermost  to  improve  what 
you  have  already  of  those  sorts.  Should  it  be 
knowne  that  you  had  500  horse  well  appointed, 
ready  to  march  upon  all  occasions  in  that  island, 
even  that  alone  might  deterre  the  Spaniard 
from  attempting  anythinge  upon  you.  Wee 
have  sent  commissioners  and  instructions  into 
New  England  to  trye  what  people  may  be  drawn 
thence.  Wee  have  done  the  like  to  the  Eng- 
lish windward  islands,  and  both  in  England^ 
Scotlandf  and  Irdund  you  will  have  what  men  and 
teamen  toee  can  well  transport.  Wee  thinke,  and 
it  is  much  designed  amongst  us,  to  strive  with 
the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of  all  those  seas ; 
and  therefore  wee  could  hartilie  wish  that  the 
island  of  Providence  were  in  our  hands  againe, 
believinge  that  it  lyes  so  advantagiously  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Mayne,  and  especially  for  the  hin- 
drance of  the  Peru  trade  and  Cartagena,  that 
you  would  not  only  have  great  advantage  there- 
by of  intelligence  and  surprize,  but  even  blocke 
up  the  same.  It  is  discoursed  here,  that  if  the 
Spaniard  doe  attempt  you,  it  is  most  likely  k 
will  be  on  the  east  end  of  the  island,  towards 
Cuba  ;  as  also  Cuba  upon  Cuba  is  a  place  easily 
attempted,  and  hath  in  it  a  very  rich  copper  mine. 
It  would  be  good  for  the  tirst,  as  you  have  op- 
ortunitie,  to  informe  yourself,  and  if  there  be 
need,  to  make  a  good  worke  thereupon,  to  pre- 
vent them  ;  and  for  the  other,  and  all  thinges 
of  t^at  kinde,  wee  must  leave  them  to  your 
judgement  upon  the  place,  to  doe  therein  as 
you  shall  see  cause.  To  conclude,  as  wee 
have  cause  to  be  humbled  for  the  reproof  Ood 
gave  us  at  St.  Domingo  upon  the  account  of  our 
owne  giTiSj  as  well  as  others^  soe  truly  upon  the 
reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  extreame 
avarice,  pride,  and  confidence,  disorders  and 
debaucbedness,  profaneness  and  wickedness, 
commonly  practised  amongst  the  army,  wee 
can  not  onlie  bewail  the  same,  butt  desier  that 
all  with  yon  may  doe  soe,  and  that  a  very  spe- 
cial regard  may  be  had  soe  to  governe  for  time 
to  come  as  that  all  manner  of  vice  may  be 
thoroughly  discountenanced  and  severely  pun- 
ished, and  that  such  a  frame  of  government 
may  be  exercised,  that  virtue  and  godlinesse 
may  receive  due  encouragement." 

Meanwhile  Blake  had  triumphantly  swept 
the  Mediterranean,  cleared  that  sea  of  pirates, 
and  successively  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  He  forced  from  the  Grand* 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  compensation  for  having 
some  years  before  countenanced  in  his  port  the 
sale  of  unlawful  English  prizes  by  Prince  Ru-  j 
pert,  and  was  able  to  send  home,  as* reparation 
to  the  English  owners  whose  goods  had  been  ! 
thus  sold  by  his  permission,  the  sum  of  £60,000  \ 
in  sixteen  vessels.  The  Republic  of  Genoa 
thanked  the  Protector  by  a  special  embassy 
for  having  thus  afforded  protection  and  safety 
to  maritime  commerce  ;  the  Vaivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania solicited  his  aid  against  the  Turks ; 
the  King  of  Poland  requested  his  succour 
against  the  growing  power  of  Russia  ;  and  the 
canton  of  Zurich  appealed  to  him  as  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  Protestant  states. 

This  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  imme- 
diately connected  with  Cromweirs  hypocritical 
pretences,  and  therefore  of  the  greater  service 
to  him.*    It  would  not  be  becoming  in  this 

*  tU  is  by  BO  mMw  prored  that  CromwtU  wm  a  hypo- 


work  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Vaudois  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  or 
of  that  general  feeling  of  sympathy  aroused  in 
England,  and  forever  impressed  on  histoiy  by 
the  sublime  voice  of  Milton. 

"  ATenge,  O  Lord !  thy  •laoghter'd  saints,  ivHose  bones 
Lie  aciitter'd  on  the  Alpine  moantains  cold  ; 
Ev*n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pare  of  old. 
When  all  oor  fatKert  worshiped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forvet  not !  in  thy  bouk  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloudy  Piedmontcse,  that  roU'd 
Mother  with  infant  duwn  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redouble  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven  !'* 

Cromwell  saw  at  once  what  a  noble  policy  it 
would  be  to  avenge  these  moans,  and  he  did  it 
in  a  manner  which  was  worthy  of  the  justice 
and  sacredness  of  the  cause.  Milton  conducted 


i  the  negotiation.   He  refused  to  sign  the  French 
treaty  with  Mazarin,  long  and  painfully  pro- 
I  tracted  as  it  had  been,  till  he  had  received  what 
!  he  quietly  termed  the  **  opinion"*  of  Louis  on  the 
I  subject  of  the  troubles  in  Piedmont.    In  vain 
[  Bordeaux  remonstrated  against  this  new  pre- 
,  text  for  delay ;  in  vain  maintained  that  the 
:  question  bore  no  relation  to  the  matter  of  the 
I  treaty ;  in  vain  protested  that  the  King  of 
I  France  would  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
,  administration  of  an  independent  state ;  and 
still  more  vainly  held  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
I  had  as  good  a  right  to  make  laws  for  his  Prot-    ' 
.  estant  subjects  as  the  English  government  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that 
the  Vaudois  were  in  reality  rebels  who  had 
justly  incurred  the  resentment  of  their  sov- 
i  ereign.    Cromwell  stood  unmoved.    Bordeaux 
I  applied  for  an  audience  to  take  leave ';  still  the 
Lord  Protector  abated  no  jot  of  his  demand. 
I  The  perplexity  was  ended  by  sudden  intelli- 
gence that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  request  oj 
the  King  of  France^  had  granted  an  amnesty  to 
the  Vaudois,  and  confirmed  all  their  ancient 
privileges ;  that  the  boon  had  been  gratefully 
received  ;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  valleys, 
'  Protestants  and  Catholics,  had  met,  embraced 
each  other  with  tears,  and  sworn  to  live  in  per- 
petual amity  together. 

I  Projects  respecting  the  Jews  occupied  at  this 
period  also  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  but  of  which 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  in  this 
work  than  that,  having  appointed  an  assembly 
of  men  of  various  professions,  divines,  lawyers, 
and  merchants,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  permitting  them  to  trade  in  Eng- 
land (leave  for  which  had  been  supplicated  by 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  one  of  their  chief  rabbis), 
the  general  prejudices  were  discovered  to  be 
as  yet  too  strong  against  that  people  to  allow 
of  their  obtaining  the  liberty  desired,  or  other 
privileges  which  Cromwell  would  gladly  have 
granted  them.* 

crite,  and  certainly  his  interference  on  liehalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted Piedmoutese  afTords  no  evidence.  This  interference 
was  in  keeping  with  his  religious  life  and  entire  character. 
-C.3 

*  Thurloe  thus  writes  to  Henry  Cromwell :  "  Wee  hare  * 
had  very  many  dispuutions  conoeminge  the  admitunce  of 
the  Jewes  to  dwell  in  this  Commonwealth,  they  haringo 
made  an  earnest  desire  to  his  hiebnesse  to  be  admitted, 
whereupon  he  hath  beene  pleased  to  advise  with  some  of 
the  judges,  merchants,  and  divines.  The  point  of  con* 
aciemM  hath  beene  only  controverted  yet,  viz.,  whether  it 
be  lawful!  to  admiu  the  Jewea  now  out  of  England  to  i»- 
torne  againe  into  it.  The  divines  doe  very  much  differ  ia 
their  jadgements  abunt  it,  some  beinge  for  their  admittanc* 
upon  fittinga  cautiou,  othexs  are  in  expresae  teroMS  agaiaat 
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The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  shortly 
after  the  submission  of  SaToy.  It  was  drawn 
up  in  Latin ;  and  on  its  being  observed  that 
Louis  styled  himself  Rex  Gallia^  since  there 
was  no  longer  an  English  king  to  claim  the 
silly  title,  Cromwell  objected,  insisted  on  Rex 
Gallorum,  and  Mazarin  at  length  complied. 
The  chief  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that 
France  should  indemnify  English  merchants 
for  injuries  to  their  commerce ;  that  the  con- 
quest of  Dunkirk  should  be  made  for  England 
by  their  joint  forces ;  and  that  Charles  IL,  his 
family,  and  his  court,  should  be  forever  exclu- 
ded from  the  French  territory.  Of  the  Stuarts, 
the  Duke  of  York  only  was  then  in  France  ; 
and  Cromwell,  at  the  request  of  Mazarin,  con- 
sented to  his  being  allowed  to  remain  there.* 
The  duke  repaid  Cromwell  for  this  concession 
by  sending  his  brother,  wjthin  a  few  days  after, 
a  deliberate  proposition  for  the  murder  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  accompanied  by  the  last  court 
burlesque.  The  letter  was  caught  by  the  ever- 
watchful  Thurloe. 

"There  is  a  proposition  has  been  made  to 
me  which  is  too  long  to  put  in  a  letter ;  so  that 
I  will,  as  short  as  I  can,  lett  you  know  the 
heads  of  them.  There  are  fewer  Roman  Cath- 
olikes  that  have  hound  themselves  in  a  solemn  oath 
to  kill  Cromwell,  and  then  to  raise  all  the  Cath- 
olikes  in  the  Citty  and  the  Army,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  a  number  so  considerable  as  may 
give  a  rise  for  your  recovery,  they  beinge  all 
wam'd  to  be  ready  for  somethinge  that  is  to  be 
done,  without  knowinge  what  it  is.  They  de- 
mand ten  thousand  livres  in  hand ;  and  when  the 
business^  is  ended,  some  recompence  for  them- 
selves ackording  to  their  stverall  qualilieSf  and  the 
same  liberty  for  Catholikes  in  England  as  the 
Protestants  have  in  France.  J  thought  nottfit 
to  reject  this  propositiony  butt  to  acquainte  you 
with  it,  becaus  the  first  parte  of  the  desine 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  layd  and  resolved  on 
than  any  I  have  knowen  of  that  kind;  and  for  the 
defects  of  the  second,  it  may  be  supply'd  by 
some  desines  you  may  have  to  join  to  it.  If 
you  approve  of  it,  one  of  the  fower,  intrusted  by 
the  rest,  tvUl  repaire  to  you,  his  charges  being 
borne,  and  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  the  mean  time,  he  desires,  in  his 
owne  name  and  theirs,  that  you  would  lett  butt 
one  or  two,  wbome  you  most  trust,  know  it, 
and  enjoyne  them  secrecy.  This  is  all  I  can 
say  of  it  at  this  time.  I  have  not  much  more 
to  say  at  present,  theire  beinge  no  certaine 
newse  of  the  treaty  with  Cromwell,  though  it 
is  much  reported  that  it  is  agreed  on,  though 
not  sign'd.  For  my  owne  businesse,  my  Lord 
Jermine,  who  comes  now  from  speaking  ynth  the 


it  apna  any  terme*  whatsoever.  The  like  difference  I  fiiule 
m  the  councell,  and  soe  amongst  all  Chrisrians  alHruad. 
The  matter  if  debated  with  greut  candour  and  ing^nuitie, 
and  withoat  any  heat.  What  the  issue  thereof  will  be  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  yon,  butt  am  apt  to  tbinke  that  nothinge 
will  be  done  therein.''— 7Attr/oe,  vol.  it.,  p.  WI. 

*  Lockhart  was  sent  ambassador  to  Prance,  where  h« 
was  treated  with  pec«Iiar  favour.  A  Parts  letter  of  a  later 
date  may  describe  this :  *'  They  do  caress  here  the  Lard. 
Protector  very  much  ;  also  Colonel  Lookhart  was  well  dis- 
missed. The  lord-cardinal  presented  to  hin  four  exceed- 
ing fine  horses,  for  the  saddle,  for  the  Lord  ProtMtor.  The 
Mid  Colonel  Lockhart  told  roe  himself  he  never  saw  soch 
nne  hones,  and  that  the  lord  his  master  wonld  be  mightily 
Pleased  with  them.  He  tokl  me  likewise  that  this  court 
i>ad  iriven  him  good  content  in  all  things,  so  that  he  went 
irom  h^nce  very  well  satisfied,  and  thinks  to  relom  hither 
■fain  shortly.'*— Tfcurloe,  t«\.  t^  ^.  «M. 


Cardinall,  will  gire  you  an  account  of  it,  soe 
that  I  need  not  troubleyoa  with  it,  or  the  oth- 
er newes  of  this  place  ;  only  this,  that  it  is  soe 
hat  wether,  that  J  have  been  a  swiming  this  after- 
none,  and  never  found  the  Water  warmer.  J  send 
you  some  songs  of  the  last  ballet t  inclosed  with  the 
Gazette  burlesque.  This  is  alll  have  to  trouble 
you  with  at  present." 

Spain  had  now,  of  course,  taken  nteisores 
of  extreme  hostility,  and  had  eTen  saoctiooed 
a  m^ist  unnatural  plot  against  the  person  of 
the  English  Protector,  in  connexion  with  a 
fierce  Fifth-Monarchy  Republican,  Colonel  Sex- 
hy,  and  the  exiled  Charles  Stuart.  The  war 
between  the  two  nations,  however,  proceeded 
languidly,  without  much  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  people  generally,  and  with  the  decided 
opposition  of  the  London  merchants,  whose 
trade  it  so  seriously  interfered  with.  One  inci- 
dent then  suddenly  occurred  to  give  to  it  a  tem- 
porary brilliancy.  Blake  (whose  stem  Repub- 
licanism always  kept  Cromwell  in  fear)  had 
been  joined  in  the  command. by  Montague,  and 
sent  ill  second  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet. 
Without  military  force,  however,  they  found 
they  could  not  strike  the  necessary  blow  at 
Cadis  or  Gibraltar,  and  therefore,  abandoning 
the  attempt,  they  sailed  to  Lisbon ;  completed 
the  old  treaty  by  forcing  from  Don  John  a  stip- 
ulated payment  of  £50,000 ;  returned  to  Ca- 
diz ;  passed  the  Straiu ;  insulted  the  Spaniards 
in  Malaga,  the  Moors  in  Sallee ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  cruise  sf  more  than  two  nMxoths, 
anchored  a  second  time  in  the  Tagus.  Here  it 
most  opportunely  and  fortunately  happened 
that  one  of  their  captains,  Stayner,  with  a 
squadron  of  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  eight  sail  from  America.  Of  these  be 
destroyed  four  and  captured  two,  one  of  which 
was  laden  with  golden  ingots  and  other  treas- 
ure. Montague  was  at  once  sent  home  viib 
the  prize,  valued  in  his  despatch  at  £tK)O.O00. 
I  The  Protectorate  prints  raised  the  amonat  to 
two  millions ;  and  the  friends  of  Cromweli 
I  hailed  the  event  '*  as  a  renewed  testimonj  of 
God's  presence,  and  some  witness  of  his  ac- 
i  ceptance  of  the  engagement  against  Spaia.*" 
I  To  his  more  servile  flatterers  it  saggested 
what  they  knew  would  be  far  more  wekometo 
the  Lord  Protector.     "  And  now,'*  said  Waller, 

'*  Returns  Tictorioas  Muataf«e, 
With  laarels  in  his  hand,  and  half  Pera. 
Let  the  brave  generals  divide  that  hovg b. 
Our  great  Pvotectiir  hath  sach  wieaths  eaoagh  ; 
His  onnqucring  head  haa  no  more  rooa  far  haya. 
Then  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nsitioa  pvaTs ; 
Let  /A«  rich  ore  be  forthwith  wdlfrrf  issm. 
And  the  state ^ed,  hy  tmaking  hem  a  ciowv ; 
With  ermine  clad,  aod  pnrpte,  let  hiM  MA 
A  royal  aceptre,  aiaiie  of  Spiuiisb  gold.** 

The  same  thought  was  already  working  ia 
the  brain  of  Cromwell,  and  might  have  worn 
more  profitably  there  had  there  been  more  of  this 
Spanish  gold.  But  the  truth  was,  that  his  treu- 
ury,  notwithstanding  these  grateful  supplin. 
notwithstanding  all  his  infamous  estortiots. 
was  at  this  instant  wellnigh  exhausted.  The 
equipments  of  the  various  fleets  had  run  it  out. 
and,  having  been  forced  into  oontesu  for  the 
right  of  levying  taxes  with  some  few  spinte<l 
individuals*  in  his  own  courts  of  law,  effs  he 
durst  not  exercise  his  power  of  levying  white 

*  Besides  Cony,  Sir  Peter  Wentwocth  aod  ocben  M 
rsstatadhiai 
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the  question  was  still  ander  judgment.  The 
most  famous  case  of  this  sort  was  that  of  a 
merchaat  named  Cony,  who  narrowly  escaped 
the  glory  of  another  Hampden.  He  refused 
the  payment  of  certain  custom  duties,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  levied  by  authority  of 
Parliament ;  referred  to  the  opposition  of  Rolls, 
Valentine,  and  Chambers,  in  a  similar  case,  to 
Charles  I.,  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well his  own  expression  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, *'  that  the  subject  who  submits  to  an  il- 
legal impost  is  more  the  enemy  of  his  country 
than  the  tyrant  who  imposes  it."    Cromwell 


was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from, 
nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and 
authority,  but  extorted  obedience  from  them 
who  were  not  willing  to  yield  it. 

"When  he  had  laid  some  very  extraordinary 
tax  upon  the  city,  one  Cony,  an  eminent  fanat- 
ic, and  one  who  had  heretofore  served  him  very 
notably,  positively  refused  to  pay  his  part,  and 
loudly  dissuaded  others  from  submitting  to  it, 
*  as  an  imposition  notoriously  against  the  law 
and  the  property  of  the  subject,  which  all  hon- 
est men  were  bound  to  defend.'  Cromwell 
sent  for  him,  and  cajoled  him  with  the  memory 


answered  this  by  committing  him  to  prison  for  of  *  the  old  kindness  and  friendship  that  had 
contempt.  He  claimed  his  writ  of  habeas  cor-  been  between  them ;  and  that,  of  all  men,  he 
pus,  and  retained  three  of  the  most  eminent '  did  not  expect  this  opposition  from  him,  in  a 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  Maynard,  Twisden,  and  \  matter  that  was  so  necessary  for  the  good  of 
Wadham  Windham,  to  plead  it  for  him.  They  the  Commonwealth.'  But  it  was  always  his 
did  so,  and  are  said  to  have  urged  such  argu-  fortune  to  meet  with  tbe  most  rude  and  obsti- 
menls,  and  enforced  them  with  such  vigour,  '  nate  behaviour  from  those  who  had  formerly 
that,  if  ceded  to,  they  would  have  shaken  the  ibeenabsolutelygovernedbyhim;  and  they  com- 
Protectorate  to  its  base.  Maynard  and  his  fel- 1  monly  put  him  in  mind  of  some  expressions  and 
low-pleaders  were  accordingly,  the  day  aAer  sayings  of  his  own  in  cases  of  the  like  nature : 
these  arguments,  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  the  '  so  this  man  remembered  him  how  great  an  en- 
charge  of  having  held  language  destructive  to  I  emy  he  had  expressed  himself  to  such  grievan- 
the  existing  government.  ces,  and  had  declared  '  that  all  who  submitted 

But  the  case  did  not  end  here.  The  day  fol- 1  to  them,  and  paid  illegal  taxes,  were  more  to 
lowing,  Cony,  unsupported  by  counsel,  present- 1  blame,  and  greater  enemies  to  their  country, 
ed  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Bench,  and  '  than  they  who  had  imposed  them  ;  and  that  the 
urged  his  own  cause  with  so  much  power,  that  tyranny  of  princes  could  never  be  grievous  but 
RoUe,  who  presided  in  the  court,  was  either  by  the  tameness  and  stupidity  of  the  people.* 
moved  very  far  towards  conviction,  or  suffered  |  When  Cromwell  saw  that  he  could  not  convert 
▼ery  heavily  from  shame.  He  delayed  the  case  him,  he  told  him  that  *  he  had  a  will  as  stubborn 
for  a  term  on  some  formal  pretence,  gave  in  as  his,  and  he  would  try  which  of  them  two 
his  resignation  in  the  interim,  and  was  at  once  '  should  be  master.'  Thereupon,  with  some 
succeeded  by  Glyn  in  the  chair  of  the  chief-jus-  |  terms  of  reproach  and  contempt,  he  committed 
tioe.  Maynard,  Twisden,  and  Windham,  on  |  the  man  to  prison ;  whose  courage  was  nothing 
their  submission,  were  discharged  from  con-  abated  by  it,  but,  as  soon  as  the  term  came,  he 
finement ;  and  Cony  was  prevailed  upon,  by  '.  brought  his  habeas  corpus  in  the  King's  Bench, 
some  secret  means,  which  must  forever  dis-  which  they  then  called  the  Upper  Bench, 
honour  a  memory  that  had  so  nearly  become  Maynard,  who  was  of  counsel  with  the  prison- 
illustrious,  to  bring  his. cause  no  more  before  jer,  demanded  his  liberty  with  great  confidence, 
the  court.  both  upon  the  illegality  of  the  commitment,  and 

Cromwell  was  still  left,  however,  in  a  most '  the  illegality  of  the  imposition,  as  being  laid 
difficult  position  ;  a  position  from  which  the   without  any  lawful  authority.      The  judges 


name  and  the  forms  of  some  Parliamentary  au- 
thority could  alone,  he  saw  at  last,  by  any  pos- 


could  not  maintain  or  defend  either,  and  enough 
declared  what  their  sentence  would  be ;  and 


Bibility  rescue  him.    So  hard  he  found  it,  even   therefore  the  Protector's  attorney  required  a 


with  such  resources  as  he  had  dalled  into  ex 
istence,  to  subdue  utterly  a  nation  which  had 
once  been  free.  Writs  were  issued  for  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  17th  of  December,  1656. 

Before  I  proceed  to  sketch  the  incidents  of 
that  Parliament,  it  may  be  interesting  to  supply 
from  the  page  of  Lond  Clarendon's  history  a 
view  of  the  power  and  position  of  Cromwell,  as 
it  DOW  appeared  to  the  view  of  the  Royalists. 
It  marks  an  emphatic  lesson  in  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  that  with  all  this  show  of  in- 
fluence and  glory,  which  cannot  be  altogether 
in  fairness  disputed,  his  real  resources  should 
have  been  to  the  last  degree  mean,  crippled, 
and  low.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ghastly  skele- 
ton under  the  painted  face. 

'*  AAer  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Pro- 
tector by  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice,  he 
consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action  of  im- 
portance, nor  communicated  any  enterprise  he 
resolved  upon  with  more  than  those  who  were 
to  have  principal  parts  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
Dor  with  them  sooner  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.   What  he  once  resolved,  in  which  he 


farther  delay,  to  answer  what  had  been  urged. 
Before  that  day  Maynard  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  presuming  to  question  or  make 
doubt  of  his  authority,  and  the  judges  were 
sent  for  and  severely  reprehended  for  suffering 
that  license.  When  they,  with  all  humility, 
mentioned  the  law  and  Magna  Charta,  Crom- 
well told  them,  *their'magna  f should  not 

control  his  actions,  which  he  knew  were  for 
the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth.'  He  asked 
them,  *Who  made  them  judges  1  Whether 
they  bad  any  authority  to  sit  there  but  what  he 
gave  them  t  and,  if  his  authority  were  at  an 
end,  they  knew  well  enough  what  would  be- 
come of  themselves,  and  therefore  advised  them 
to  be  more  tender  of  that  which  could  only  pre- 
serve them,*  and  so  dismissed  them  with  cau- 
tion that  they  should  not  suffer  the  lawyers  <  to 
prate  what  it  would  not  become  them  to  hear.' 
"  Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and 
made  Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  sub- 
servient to  his  commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of 
his  quarters.    In  all  other  matters,  which  did 
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not  concern  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he 
seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for  the  law, 
rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation 
and  haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refracto- 
ry, and  dared  to  civilly  contend  with  his  great- 
ness, so  towards  all  who  complied  with  his 
good  pleasure  and  courted  his  protection,  he 
used  a  wonderfiil  generosity  and  bounty. 

"  To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly 
hated  him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dic- 
tates ;  to  awe  and  govern  those  nations  by  an 
army  that  was  undevoted  to  him  and  wished 
his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very  prodigious 
address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France, 
Spain,  or  the  I^w  Countries,  where  his  friend- 
ship was  current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it. 
As  they  did  all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their 
interest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing  he 
could  have  demanded  that  either  of  them  would 
have  denied  him ;  to  manifest  which  there 
needs  only  two  instances :  the  first  is,  when 
those  of  the  Valley  of  Lucerne  had  unwarily  re- 
belled against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  pope,  and  the  neighbour  princes 
of  Italy,  to  call  and  solicit  for  their  extirpation, 
and  their  prince  positively  resolved  upon  it. 
Cromwell  sent  his  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
a  prince  with  whom  he  had  no  correspondence 
or  commerce,  and  so  engaged  the  cardinal,  and 
even  terrified  the  pope  himself,  without  so  much 
as  doing  any  grace  to  the  English  Roman  Cath- 
olics (nothing  being  more  usual  than  his  saying 
*  that  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  should  vis- 
It  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  the  sound  of  his 
cannon  should  be  heard  in  Rome'),  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  restore 
-  all  that  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  did  renew 
ail  those  privileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
and  newly  forfeited. 

*•  The  other  instance  of  his  authority  was  yet 
greater  and  more  incredible.  In  the  city  of 
Nismes,  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Languedoc,  and  where  those  of  the  re- 
ligion do  most  abound,  there  was  a  great  fac- 
tion at  that  season,  when  consuls,  who  are  tho 
chief  magistrates,  were  to  be  chosen.  Those 
of  the  Reformed  religion  had  the  confidence  to 
set  up  one  of  themselves  for  that  magistracy, 
which  they  of  the  Roman  religion  resolved  to 
oppose  with  all  their  power.  The  dissension 
between  them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  who  is  the  supreme 
minister  in  all  civil  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
province,  went  thither  to  prevent  any  disorder 
that  might  happen.  When  the  day  of  election 
camo,  those  of  the  Reformed  religion  possessed 
themselves,  with  many  armed  men,  of  the  town- 
house,  where  the  election  was  to  be  made.  The 
magistrates  sent  to  know  what  their  meaning 
was ;  to  which  they  answered, '  They  were  there 
to  give  their  voices  fpr  the  choice  of  the  new 
consuls,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  election  should 
be  fairly  made.'  The  bishop  of  the  city,  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  with  all  the  officers  of 
the  Church,  and  the  present  magistrates  of  the 
town,  went  together  in  their  robes  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  election,  without  any  suspicion  that 
there  would  be  any  force  used.  When  they 
came  near  the  gate  of  the  lown-hoose,  which 


was  shut,  and  they  supposed  would  be  opened 
when  they  came,  they  within  poured  out  a  vol- 
ley of  musket-shot  upon  them,  by  which  the 
denn  of  the  church,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  were  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  very  many  others  wounded,  where- 
of some  died  shortly  after.  In  this  confusion, 
the  magistrates  put  themselves  into  as  good  a 
posture  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could, 
without  any  purpose  of  ofiTending  the  other 
till  they  should  be  better  provid^;  in  order 
to  which,  they  sent  an  express  to  the  court, 
with  a  plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter  of 
fact,  >  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  manner 
of  combination  with  those  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion in  other  places  of  the  province,  but  that 
it  was  an  insolence  in  those  of  the  place,  upon 
the  presumption  of  their  great  numbers,  which 
were  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Catholics.* 
The  court  was  glad  of  the  occasion,  aiwi  rewlv- 
ed  that  this  provocation,  in  which  other  places 
were  not  involved,  and  which  nobody  could  ex- 
cuse, should  warrant  all  kind  of  severity  in  that 
city,  even  to  the  pulling  down  their  temples, 
and  expelling  many  of  them  forever  out  of  the 
city  ;  which,  with  the  execution  and  forfeiture 
of  many  of  the  principal  persons,  would  be  a 
general  mortification  to  all  of  the  religion  in 
France,  with  whom  they  were  heartily  offended ; 
and  a  part  of  the  army  was  forthwith  ordered 
to  march  towards  Nismes,  to  see  this  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

*' Those  of  the  religion  in  the  town  were 
quickly  sensible  into  what  condition  they  hid 
brought  themselves,  and  sent,  with  all  pc^sib.e 
submission,  to  the  magistrates  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  to  impute  what  had  been  done  to 
the  rashness  of  particular  men,  who  had  do  or- 
der for  what  they  did.  The  oiagistrates  an- 
swered '  that  they  were  glad  they  were  sensi- 
ble of  their  miscarriage,  but  they  could  say  noth- 
ing upon  the  subject  till  the  king's  pleasure 
should  be  known,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  full 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed.'  The  otben 
very  well  knew  what  the  king's  pleasure  would 
be,  and  forthwith  sent  an  express,  one  .MouUn5, 
a  Scotchman,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  that 
place  and  in  Montpellier,  to  Cromwell,  to  de- 
sire his  protec^on  and  interposition.  The  ex- 
press made  so  inuch  haste,  and  found  so  good 
a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came,  that  Crom- 
well, after  he  had  received  the  whole  account, 
bade  him  *  refresh  himself  after  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, and  he  would  take  such  care  of  his  busi- 
ness that,  by  the  time  he  came  to  Pah»,  he 
should  find  it  despatched  ;'  and  that  ni|Ut  sent 
away  another  messenger  to  his  ambassador 
Lockhart,  who,  by  the  time  Moulins  came  thith- 
er, had  so  far  prevailed  with  the  cardinal,  that 
orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  troops  which  were 
upon  their  march  towards  Nismes ;  and,  with- 
in a  few  days  after,  Moulins  returned  with  a 
full  pardon  and  amnesty  from  the  kSng.  under 
the  great  seal  of  France,  so  fully  confirmed  w.ib 
all  circumstances  that  there  was  never  fartbtT 
mention  made  of  it,  but  all  things  passed  as  if 
there  had  never  been  any  such  thing,  so  that 
nobody  can  wonder  that  his  memor  j  remaici 
still  in  those  parts,  and  with  those  people,  ia 
great  veneration. 

"  He  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  denied 
anything  he  ever  asked  of  the  cardinal,  allegioj 
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*that  tbe  people  would  not  be  otherwise  satis- 
fied/ which  the  cardinal  bore  very  heavily,  and 
eomplained  of  to  those  with  whom  he  would  be 
free.  One  day  he  visited  Madame  Turenne, 
and  when  he  took  his  leave  of  her,  she,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  besought  him  to  continue 
gracious  to  the  churches  ;  whereupon  the  car- 
dinal told  her  '  that  he  knew  not  how  to  behave 
himself:  if  he  advised  the  king  to  punish  and 
suppress  their  insolence,  Cromwell  threatened 
him  to  join  with  the  Spaniard  ;  and  if  he  show- 
ed any  favour  to  them,  at  Rome  they  accounted 
him  a  heretic." 

The  excitement  at  the  election  for  the  Par- 
liament now  summoned  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  occasion.  It  has  been  described  in 
this  work,*  and  requires  very  brief  allusion 
here.  Vane  reappeared  upon  the  agitated  scene 
by  the  publication  of  his  *<  Healing  Question." 
He  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  com- 
mitted to  Carisbrook.  Bradshaw,  Ludlow,  and 
Rich  were  also,  on  various  pretences,  arrested. 
Bradshaw  was  removed  from  his  office  of  chief- 
justice  of  Chester ;  Rich  was  incarcerated  in 
Windsor  Castle ;  and  Ludlow,  aAer  some  de- 
tention, discharged  on  his  reluctant  concession 
of  bail.t    Colonel  Okey  and  Vice-admiral  Law- 


*  In  the  Memoir  of  Vane. 

t  Lutlluw  has  charmcteristically  described  hia  interriew 
with  Cromwell  and  his  military  satellites  on  this  occasion : 
**The  next  Wednesday  after  my  arrival,  about  eight  in  tlie 
•Tpoing,  Cromwell  sent  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Tenwick,  to 
let  me  know  that  he  would  ipeak  with  me.  I  found  him  in 
bis  bedrbamber  at  V^hitehafl,  and  with  him  Major-general 
Lambert,  Col.  Sydenham,  Mr.  Walter  Strickland,  Col  Moa- 
tague,  and  soon  after  came  in  Lieotenant-general  Fleet- 
wood. .  .  He  asked  me  wherefore  I  would  not  engage  sot 
to  act  against  the  present  government,  telling  mc  that  if 
N«ro  were  in  power,  it  wouUl  be  my  duty  to  submit.  To 
which  I  replied,  that  I  was  ready  to  submit,  and  ruuld  truly 
•ay  that  I  knew  not  of  any  design  against  him.  But,  aaid  f, 
if  Providence  open  a  way,  and  give  an  ofiportunity  of  ap- 
peanng  in  behalf  of  the  people,  I  cannot  consent  to  tie  my 
own  hands  beforehand,  and  oblige  myself  not  to  lay  hold  on 
it.  However,  said  Ac,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  svffer  one  that 
I  distrust  to  come  within  my  house  till  he  assure  me  he  wiil 
da  me  no  mischief.  I  told  him  I  was  not  accustomed  to  go 
to  any  house  unless  I  expected  to  be  welcome  ;  neither  had 
I  come  hither  but  upon  a  message  from  him ;  and  that  I 
desired  nothing  but  a  little  liberty  to  breathe  iu  the  air,  to 
which  I  conceived  I  had  an  equal  right  with  other  men.  .  . 
Then  beginning  to  carry  himself  more  calmly,  he  said  that 
ha  h>d  been  sJways  ready  to  do  me  what  good  offices  be 
eould,  and  that  he  wished  me  as  well  aa  he  did  any  one  of 
his  council,  desiring  me  to  make  choice  of  some  place  to  be 
ia  where  I  might  have  good  air.  I  assured  him  that  my 
tfissatufactions  were  not  grounded  upon  any  animosity 
against  hta  person,  and  that,  if  my  own  father  were  alive 
and  in  his  place,  they  would,  I  doubted  not,  be  altogether 
as  great.  He  acknowledged  that  1  had  always  carried  my- 
•air  fairly  and  openly  to  him,  and  protested  that  he  bad 
Bcver  given  me  just  cause  to  act  otherwite.  .  .  Mnjor-gen* 
oral  Lambert  then  desired  to  know  from  me  why  I  could 
aot  own  this  as  a  lawful  government.  Because,  said  I,  it 
aaenis  to  me  to  be  iu  substance  a  re. establishment  of  that 
which  we  all  engaged  against,  and  had  with  a  great  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure  abolished.  What  then,  said  he, 
would  you  account  to  he  a  sufficient  warrant  for  yon  to  act 
against  the  present  authority  ?  I  answered,  when  I  might 
Tatiimally  hope  to  be  supported  by  an  authority  equal  or 
superior  to  this,  and  could  be  persuaded  *»hat  the  said  au- 
thonty  woukl  empNiy  its  power  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Bat  who  shall  be  judge  of  that  ?  said  he ;  for  all  are  ready 
to  say  that  they  do  so,  and  we  ourselves  think  we  use  the 
best  of  our  endeavours  to  that  end.  1  replied  that  if  they 
did  BO,  their  crime  was  the  less,  because  every  man  stands 
oUigad  to  govern  himself  by  the  light  of  his  own  reaaon, 
which  rule,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  I  was  determined 
to  observe.  Cul.  Sydenham  said  we  might  be  mistaken  in 
judging  that  to  be  a  power  giving  us  a  just  and  rational  call 
to  act,  V  bich  may  not  be  so.  I  told  him  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  and  circumspect  iu  that  particuhir,  and  at 
Itast  be  assured  of  very  probable  grounds  to  believs  the 
power  under  which  we  engage  to  be  sufficiently  able  to 
.  u  in  oor  uodertakiag,  othcrwiaa  I  should  aocooat  j 


rence  were  also  arrested,  and  Harrison  was 
sent,  with  a  strong  esoort,  into  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle in  Cornwall.  The  chiefs  of  the  Royalists 
who  had  shown  the  smallest  activity  were  at 
the  same  time  flung  into  the  Tower.  But  all 
was  in  vain :  the  returns  showed  Cromwell  and 
his  council  the  bitter  truth,  that  the  constituen- 
cies had  once  more  decided  against  him.  Among 
the  members  were  Scot  and  Hazlerig  ;  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Protector,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  Maynard,  who  had  resisted  him  in  the  case 
of  Cony ;  Thorpe,  one  of  the  judges  who  had 
resigned  his  authority ;  Chaloner,  Chute,  Pop- 
ham,  and  other  decided  Republicans  ;  Sir  Hen- 
ry Milding,  and  Lord  Salisbury.  Cromwell  took 
the  desperate  resolution  at  once  of  excluding 
these  and  others.  The  Instirument  of  Govern- 
ment vested  in  the  council  the  power  of  verify- 
ing the  regularity  of  the  elections ;  and  Crom- 
well, extending  it  into  a  right  to  cancel  the  re- 
turns, however  regular,  at  his  mere  personal 
discretion,  supplied  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred 
members  immediately  obnoxious  to  him,  and 
including  all  those  I  have  named,  to  be  exclu- 
ded for  "  immorality"  or  "  delinquency !" 

Unconscious  of  this,  the  new  Parliament  met 
the  Protector  on  the  17th,  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, when  he  addressed  them  in  a  long,  obscure, 
but  most  artful  speech.  It  was  clear  fVom  the 
first  that  his  sole  object  was  to  procure  money ; 
and  with  this  view  he  sought  to  excite  their 
alarm  and  to  interest  their  religious  antipathies. 
He  enumerated  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
first  was  the  Spaniard,  the  natural  adversary 
of  England,  because  he  was  the  slave  of  the 
pope,  a  child  of  darkness,  and  consequently  hos- 
tile to  the  light ;  blinded  by  superstition,  and 
anxious  to  put  down  the  things  of  God ;  one 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  \(f  be  at  peace, 
and  to  whom,  in  relation  to  this  country,  might 
be  applied  the  words  of  Scripture,  **  1  will  put 
enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed."  There 
was  also  Charles  Stuart,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Duke  of  Nieuburg,  had 
raised  a  formidable  army  for  the  invasion  of 
the  island.  There  were  the  Papists  and  Cav- 
aliers, who  had  already  risen,  and  were  again 
ready  to  rise,  in  favour  of  Charles  Stuart.  He 
mentioned  a  plot  for  surprising  himself,  as  he 
lay  in  his  bed  at  Whitehall,  and  another  for 
blowing  up  the  apartment  in  which  he  slept,  but 
expressed  himself  respecting  them  with  con- 
tempt. He  next  assailed  the  Levellers,  who 
had  sent  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Madrid  (Col- 
onel Sexby),  and  the  Filth-Monarchy  men,  wha 
sought  a  union  with  the  Levellers  against  him, 
*<a  reconciliation  between  Herod  and  Pilate, 
that  Christ  might  bo  put  to  death."  He  after* 
ward  eulogized  the  good  effects  which  had  aris- 
en from  his  appointment  of  the  major-generals, 
which,  he  said,  bad  been  greatly  successful, 
first,  in  suppressing  vice  and  profligacy,  and 
next,  in  establishing  an  unusual  internal  tran* 
quillity!  He  was  earnest  in  recommending 
the  toleration  of  all  conscientious  Christians, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  how» 
ever  they  might  differ  in  inferior  matters ;  ap- 

myaelf  not  only  guilty  of  my  own  blood,  but  also,  in  soaM 
measure,  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  thoM  that  I 
should  induce  to  engage  with  me,  though  the  causa  wen 
iie?er  so  just." 
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us.  The  covenant  is  without  us — a  transac-  one.  And  I  am  of  y*  opinion  that  Trev'  and 
tion  between  God  and  Christ — look  up  to  it !  Col.  Mervin  are  very  dangerous  persons,  and 
God  ingageth  in  it  to  pardon  us,  to  write  his  may  be  made  the  heads  of  a  new  Rebellion  ; 
«aw  on  our  heart,  to  plant  his  fear,  that  wee '  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  move  thoi 
shall  never  depart  from  him.  Wee  under  all  I  Councell  that  they  be  secured  in  some  very  safoi 
our  sins  and  infirmities  can  dayly  offer  a  per- '  place,  and  the  farther  out  of  their  own  Couotiev 
feet  Christ,  and  thus  wee  have  peace,  and  safe-  the  better.  I  comend  you  to  the  Lorde,  and 
ty,  and  apprehension  of  love,  from  a  Father  in   rest  your  aflT*  father,  Oliver,  P." 

Covenant,  whp  cannot  deny  himselfe :  and  true-       The  ex-governor  Fleetwood  meanwhile  pve- 
ly  in  this  is  all  my  Salvation,  and  this  helps  me !  sented  himself,  with  Desborough,  as  ready  tool« 

to  bear  my  gr^t  burthens If  you,  have  a  mind  \  for  the  Protector's  purpose  in  his  great  despotis 

to  come  over  xtith  your  deere  lVt/«,  4-c.,  take  your :  plan.  He  laid  the  base  of  it  in  the  already  snb- 
best  oportunitie  for  the  good  of  the  puUique  and  sistiug  old  English  militia  arrangements.  It 
your  own  convenience.  The  Lorde  bless  you  all.  j  was  feasible,  by  their  means,  he  saw,  to  divide 
Pray  for  me,  that  the  Lorde  would  direct  and  {  England  and  Wales,  with  little  trouble,  into  tea 
keep  me  his  servant.  I  bless  the  Lorde  I  am  |  or  twelve  districts,  and  to  place  over  the  militia 
not  my  own,  butt  my  condition  to  flexh  and  blood ,  of  each  of  tiiese  districts  an  officer  with  the 


is  very  hard.  Pray  for  me ;  I  do  for  you  all ; 
comend  me  to  all  friends.  I  rest,  your  lovinge 
Father,  Oliveb,  P." 

Fleetwood  accepted  the  invitation,  came  over 
to  I^ndon,  and  never  returned  to  his  Irish  gov- 
ernment. His  wily  fatherin-law  had  merely 
wished  to  see  him,  to  effect,  by  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  what  Fleetwood  would  have  re- 
sented with  scorn  and  indignation  if  attempted 
in  any  other  way.    The  real  truth  was,  that 


name  of  major-general.  This  plan  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost-  secrecy  for  more  than  two 
months,  and  only  openly  declared  when  ripe  for 
execution.  It  was  then  announced,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Protector's  council,  that  the  oommaod 
of  militia,  in  ten  districts  that  were  named, 
should  be  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  Desborough, 
Lambert,  Whaley,  Gofie,  Skippon,  Colooel 
James  Berry,  Colonel  Thomas  Kelsey,  Colonel 
William  Botelcr,  and  Major  Charles  Worsley. 


Cromwell  had  already  positively  resolved  that '  To  these  were  afterward  added  Barkstead,  lieo* 
his  son  Henry  should  be  Irish  deputy — an  office  tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Admiral  Dawkins. 


for  which  Fleetwood  had  proved  himself  in 
capable — and  shortly  afler  Fleetwood's  return, 
Henry  proceeded  to  Ireland  ! 
The  consummate  ability  with  which  he  there 


The  districts  were,  by  another  vote,  apportion- 
ed in  detail.  Fleetwood  had  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Es- 
sex, and  Cambridge,  being  permitted  to  appoint 


administered  the  government  of  the  Protector-  >  Colonel  Henry  Haines  as  his  deputy  for  the 
ate  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  these  i  last  four.  Lambert,  having  received  the  north 
pages.  As  I  shall  not  again  return  to  it,  how- !  of  England  into  his  charge,  was  allowed,  as  a 
ever,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show,  in  a  private  ^  still  greater  man  than  Fleetwood,  to  appoint 
letter  from  the  Protector  to  his  son,  the  rela-  Colonel  Richard  Lilburne  for  the  counties  of 
tion  of  assistance  and  advice  which  from  this  York  and  Durham,  and  Colonel  Charles  How- 
period  till  Oliver's  death  subsisted  between  ard,  afterward  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for  Cnmber- 
them.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  follow- 1  land,  Westmorland,  and  Northumberland.  His 
ing  letter  was  despatched  to  him.  It  refers  to  i  own  name  was  merely  reserved  to  give  ama- 
the  disaffected,  and  imbodies  excellent  advice  j  ment  and  dignity  to  the  affair.  Wfaaley  had  the 
— ^^*  moderation  and  love"  to  Ludlow  and  the :  command  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Lin- 
Republicans,  caution  and  detention  in  the  case  coin,  Nottinj^ham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  Lei- 
of  Mervin  and  the  Royalists.  '  cester ;  Go^,  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks ; 

Skippon,  of  London ;  Berry,  of  \Vorcester, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  North  Wales ;  Kelsey,  of 
Kent  and  Surrey ;  Boteler,  of  Northampton, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Rutland;  Worsley, 
of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Stafford ;  Barkstead, 
of  Westminster  and  Middlesex ;  and  Dawkins, 
of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales. 

And  what  were  the  ostensible  duties  of  these 
formidable  major-generals?     I  will  first  give 
the  substance  of  their  official  instructions,  and 
then  exhibit  their  powers  in  action.    They 
were,  according  to  the  former,*  first,  to  en- 
deavour to  suppress  all  tumults,  insurrections, 
rebellions,  and  all  other  unlawful  assemblies ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  to  draw  together  their  * 
forces  and  troops,  and  march  them  to  such, 
places  as  they  should  judge  convenient.    See- 
ondly,  to  take  care  and  give  orders  that  all  pa- 
pists, and  others  who  had  been  in  arms  against: 
the  Parliament,  as  well  as  all  who  were  fonndi 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  should  bei 
deprived  of  their  arms,  which  should  be  secured 
in  some  neighbouring  garrison,  or  otherwise 


**  SoMM, — I  have  seen  y'  letter  writt  unto  M' 
Secretary  Thurloe,  and  doe  finde  thereby  that 
you  are  very  apprehensive  of  the  carriage  of 
some  persons  with  you  towards  yo'self  and  the 
publiqiie  affaires.  I  doe  believe  there  may  be 
some  perticular  persons  who  are  not  very  well 
pleased  w*''  the  present  condition  of  thinges, 
and  may  be  apt  to  show  their  discontents  as 
they  have  oportunitie ;  but  this  should  not  make 
too  great  impressions  in  you.  Time  and  pa- 
tience may  worke  them  to  a  better  frame  of 
spirit,  and  bring  them  to  see  that  w«^  for  the 
present  seemes  to  be  hid  from  them ;  especially 
if  they  shall  see  yo^  moderation  and  love  towards 
them,  whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways  towards 
you ;  which  I  earnestly  dcsier  you  to  studie  and 
endeavour  all  that  lyes  in  you,  whereof  both 
you  and  I  too  shall  have  the  comfort,  whatso- 
ever the  issue  and  event  thereof  be.  .  .  .  For 
what  you  write  of  more  help,  I  have  long  en- 
deavoured it,  and  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  send 
you  some  furiiier  addition  to  the  Councell,  as 
soone  as  Men  can  be  found  out  who  arefitt  for  y« 
trust.  I  am  alsoe  thkikinge  of  sendinge  over' 
to  you  a  fitt  person  who  may  comand  the  north  of 
Ireland,  vr^  I  believe  stands  in  great  need  of 


*  The  peper  wm  oflicially 
and  orders  to  the  Bajor^iMnt] 
of  Um  CommonwMlth  "    £      ' 
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"    8m  Oodwii,  vol.  ir. 
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disposed  of    Thirdly,  every  master  of  a  family, 
or   householder,  who  was  considered  as  dis- 
affected, was  to  be  required  to  give  security, 
by  his  bond,  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  his 
menial  servants,  the  servants  being  liable  to  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  major-general,  or 
liis  deputy,  at  such  time  and  place  as  either 
should  appoint.     Fourthly,  an  office  of  register 
^was  to  be  set  up  in  London,  where  the  names 
of  all  persons  thus  giving  security  were  to  be 
entered,  together  with  their  residence  ;  and  as 
often  as  they  changed  their  abode,  this  was 
also  to  be  punctually  recorded,  and  the  notice 
communicated  to  the  major-general  of  each  dis- 
trict, as  the  case  might  require.    Fifthly,  every 
person,  whether  foreigner  or  otherwise,  who 
came  from  beyond  sea,  was  required,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his' landing,  to  appear 
before  the  person  whom  the  major-general  of 
the  district  should  appoint  in  the  different  ports 
for  that  purpose,  to  deliver  his  name,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  from  whence  he  came  and 
to  which  he  intended  to  go ;  as  also,  if  he  came 
to  London,  to  appear  before  the  registrar  there, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  lodging  and  his  pur- 
pose ;  all  his  removals  from  place  to  place  being 
to  be  reciprocally  communicated  between  the  re- 
gistrar in  London  and  the  major-generals  in  the 
different  districts.     Sixthly,  the  major-generals 
were  to  take  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
'  in  execution  of  the  ordinance  against  insuffi- 
cient and  scandalous  ministers  and  school- 
masters, to  the  end  that  no  disaffected  persons 
might  be  allowed  in  public  teaching,  or  in  the 
education  of  youth.     To  these  were  added  cer- 
tain articles,  with  which  the  instructions  were 
concluded,  as  to  high  roads  and  robberies ;  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  drunkenness  and 
blasphemy,  and  gaming-houses,  and  houses  of 
ill  fame,  as  well  as  respecting  idle  and  loose 
persons,  who  had  no  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  and  they  granted  not  only  the  power  to 
apprehend  thieves  and  robbers,  but  also  to  per- 
mit no  horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear-baiting, 
or  stage-plays,  within  the  several  counties. 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  instructions,  as 
openly  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  and 
designed  to  convey  the  idea,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  of  a  kind  of  general  rural  police  and 
civil  regulation.  Appended  to  the  commission 
of  each,  however,  were  these  ominous  words, 
with  Cromwell's  signature  :  **  And  you  are  to 
observe  and  follow  such  directions  as  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself."  The 
most  essential  portion  of  their  instructions  was, 
in  truth,  altogether  secret ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  the  government,  as 
we  find  it  in  Thurloe,  can  we  alone  discover  the 
whole  extent  and  object  of  this  atrocious  des- 
potism. 

There  we  ascertain  the  plan  of  assessment 
by  means  of  these  tools  of  tyranny,  and  the  par- 
ties on  whom  it  was  imposed.  They  were  em- 
powered to  summon  before  them  any  persons 
whom  they  should  consider  as  disaffected  to  the 
government,  or  who  had  no  calling  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  and  require  them  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves  and  their  property, 
which  they  then  assessed  to  the  state.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  receive  in- 
formation from  any  other  quarters,  and  by  that 
means  to  correct  any  attomptod  misrepresen- 


tations of  principles.  Any  disobedience  to  the 
major-generals  made  the  offender  liable  to  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  the  Protector  and 
council.  The  Royalists,  terrified  at  the  exten- 
sive arrests  and  imprisonments  which  took 
place  among  their  brethren,  and  awed  by  the 
military  preparations  which  were  made  to  sub- 
due resistance,  appear,  from  all  the  accounts 
that  are  preserved,  to  have  promptly  obeyed 
the  summons  of  these  armed  justices^  and  for 
the  most  part  yielded  quietly  to  assessments 
which  were  imposed  upon  them.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  hope  of  redress  in  any  case.  The 
solo  appeal  wae  reserved  to  the  Protector  in 
council,  and  all  privilege  or  appeal  to  the  laws 
was  forever  barred  and  stopped.  The  major- 
generals,  therefore,   summoned    whomsoever 

I  they  pleased  to  appear  before  them  as  delin- 

;  quents ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  slight  their  com- 

;  mands.  They  inquired  jito  every  man's  es- 
tate and  income,  and  assessed  it  to  a  tenth  of 
its  annual  value ;  if  any  one  endeavoured  to 

'  clear  himself  of  delinquency,  they  assumed  the 
privilege  of  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of 
his  defence.    They  sent  whom  they  pleased  to 

:  prison,  and  confined  them  where  they  pleased ; 

I  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as 
one  of  the  general  characteristics  of  CromwelVi 
government,  that  those  who  were  judged  to  be 

1  disaflTected  never  succeeded  in  their  endeavours 

'  to  be  set  at  large  in  due  course  of  law.* 

But  one  or  two  individual  cases  will  at  once 
express  the  general  iniquity.  Worsley,  for  ex- 
ample, thus  writes  to  Thurloe  from  Stafford : 
*'  Yesterday  we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town, 
and  I  have  made  a  good  progress  in  our  busi-, 
ness.  We  have  assessed  diverse,  and  the  rest  must 
expect  it  with  all  speed.  I  hope  we  shall  pay  our 
county  troop  out  of  what  we  have  done  already, 
a7id  provide  you  a  considerable  sum  fur  other  uses. 
We  have  sent  out  warrants  to  give  notice  to 
the  whole  county  of  our  day  of  meeting,  whea 
we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  ejecting 
of  scandalous  ministers.  We  have  disarlned 
the  disaffected  in  this  county.  We  shall  fall  of 
snapping  some  of  our  old  blades  that  toill  not  let 
vs  he  quiet.  We  have  found  an  estate  of  Pen- 
ruddock's  that  was  executed,  and  have  ordered 
it  to  be  sequestrated.     I  hope  shortly  to  give 

I  you  a  good  account  of  the  rest  of  the  counties." 
Desborough  writes  in  equal  spirits  with  his  in- 

I  famous  work.  "  Yesterday  we  proceeded  upon 
taxing  seven  or  eight  of  this  county,  among 
whom  was  Sir  James  Thynn,  who  was  at  first 
a  little  averse,  and  did  plead  as  much  innocen- 
cy  as  my  I^rd  Seymour  hath  done ;  but  at  last, 
having  no  refuge,  was  constrained  to  comply ;  and 
I  think  of  those  eight  that  we  have  already  dealt 
withal,  the  sum  toUl  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  There  are  four  more  to  ap- 
pear this  morning,  and  then  I  intend  for  Dland- 
i'ord,  to  attend  the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and 
so  to  Marlborough,  where  there  are  twenty 
more  to  be  summoned." 

The  case  of  Cleaveland,  the  Royalist  poet, 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  work.f  He 
had  offended  Cromwell  in  early  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jor-generals in  Norwich  Cleaveland  was  a  man 
of  masterly  talents,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 

*  See  Godwin,  toI.  it.,  p.  S90,  «l  ttq. 
t  8m  Mirf,  p.  41S. 
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England,  which  showed,  in  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  just  indignation,  for  what  excellent 
reasons  such  men  had  been  excluded  from  the 
subsement  and  servile  business  for  which  the 
tyrant  of  England  had  sumnnoned  what  he  called 
a  Parliament.  It  is  more  the  business  of  this 
work  to  supply  the  substance  of  that  noble  ap- 
peal, than  to  trace  the  repulsive  track  of  the 
mean  and  spiritless  members  who  continued 
to  crawl  before  the  feet  of  their  master  and 
lord. 

It  stated — and  it  bore  the  signature  of  a  hun- 
dred educated  and  wealthy  Englishmen — ^that 
when  our  ancestors  in  Parliament  had  found 
oppression  and  tyranny  too  strong  for  them  to 
subdue,  they  had  often  made  their  protesta- 
tions, and  forewarned  the  people  of  their  dan- 
ger. The  remonstrators  referred  particularly 
to  a  protestation  of  the  third  Parliament  of  the 
late  Iting  (March,  1&29),  in  which  they  had  de- 
clared, that  whoever  should  advise  him  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by 
Parliament,  should  be  accounted  a  capital  ene- 
my ;  and  whoever  paid  the  tax,  a  betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  They  go  on  to  say, 
that  the  rumour  has  doubtless  gone  through  the 
nation,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
berSt'chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  place  of  their  sitting  ;  but  they 
express  their  fear  that  the  slavery,  rapines, 
cruelties,  murders,  and  confusion  comprehend- 
ed in  that  one  horrid  fact  have  not  been  so 
sensibly  discerned,  and  so  much  laid  to  heart, 
as  the  case  required ;  and  they  doubt  not  but, 
as  the  manner  of  the  man  had  been,  that  the  name 
of  God  and  religion,  and  formal  fasts  and  prayers, 
will  be  made  use  of  to  colour  over  the  blackness  of 
the  deed. 

They  proceed,  therefore,  to  remonstrate, 
that,  by  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  nation, 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any  laws 
but  such  as  have  been  freely  consented  to  by 
their  deputies  in  Parliament,  and  that  by  pre- 
serving this  principle,  the  good  people  of  EngLnd 
have,  beyond  the  memory  of  any  record,  retained 
their  estates,  their  families,  and  their  lives,  which 
had  else  been  destroyed  at  the  will  of  every  tyrant. 
They  add,  that  the  Parliaments  of  England, 
consisting  of  the  people's  chosen  deputies,  have 
always  been,  and  ought  to  be,  the  ordainers 
and  creators  of  dignities,  offices,  and  authori- 
ties within  this  nation,  and  have  of  right  exer- 
cised thepower  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingly 
office,  and  of  enlarging  or  restraining  the  king- 
ly power  ;  and  have  questioned,  censured,  and 
judged  even  the  persons  of  our  kings  them- 
selves, who  have  acknowledged  their  power  to 
be  only  intni.sted  to  them  for  the  nation's  wel- 
fare. English  kings  had  feared  the  people's 
complaints  in  Parliament,  well  aware  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  choose  for  their  deputies 
the  most  known  champions  for  their  liberties  ; 
and  none  of  the  kings,  in  their  highest  attempts 
at  tyranny,  had  ever  dared  to  throw  aside  by 
force  as  many  of  the  chosen  members  as  they 
thought  would  not  serve  their  ends,  till  the 
time  of  the  present  Protector.  But,  they  ob- 
serve, the  chief  magistrate  now  in  office  de- 
clares that  his  proclamations  shall  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  be  above 
tie  people  of  England^  and  to  censure  the  whole 


or  any  part,  by  no  other  rule  than  his  own 
pleasure.  Doubtless,  if  he  had  conquered  the 
nation,  he  yet  could  not  but  know  that  the 
right  of  the  people's  deputies  in  Parliament 
would  remain  good  against  him,  as  against  a 
public  enemy,  unless,  by  some  agreement  with 
the  people  in  Parliament,  he  were  admitted  to 
some  sort  of  governing  power ;  nor  could  he 
be  discharged  from  the  character  of  a  public 
enemy  by  any  agreement  with  a  part  of  the 
people's  deputies,  while  he  shut  out  another 
part. 

These  gallant  and  high-spirited  men  con- 
clude, therefore,  with  protesting,  first,  that 
whoever  had  advised  or  assisted  the  Protector 
in.  excluding  a  part  of  the  people's  deputies, 
was  a  capital  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  they  quote  the  instance  of  Judge  Tresilian, 
under  Richard  II.,  who  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn for  advising  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament. Secondly,  that  all  such  members  as 
should  sit,  act,  and  vote  in  the  name  of  a  Par- 
liament, while  other  legal  members  were  shut 
out,  were  to  be  accounted  betrayers  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  adherents  to  the  capital  ene- 
mies of  the  Commonwealth. 

Nor  did  these  at  all  belie  the  description. 
They  had  at  once  passed  a  resolution  declara- 
tory of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  against 
Spain,  and  two  acts,  by  one  of  which  were  an- 
nulled all  claims  of  Charles  Stuart  and  his  fam- 
ily to  the  crown,  while  by  the  other  additional 
safeguards  were  provided  for  the  person  of 
their  chief  governor,  Oliver  CromweJl.  With 
the  same  unanimity  a  supply  of  £400.000  had 
been  voted ;  but  when  the  means  of  raising 
the  money  came  under  consideration,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  and  upon  this 
question  even  these  poor  .tools  of  the  Protec- 
torate did  not  dare  to  commit  themselves  with 
the  country,  subdued  and  distracted  as  it  was 
beneath  the  hope  of  effectual  resistance.  -Some 
proposed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
treasury  ;  some  to  adopt  improvements  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue ;  others  recommend- 
ed an  augmentation  of  the  excise ;  and  others 
a  more  economical  system  of  expenditure.  In 
the  discussion  of  these  questions  and  of  pri- 
vate bills,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  were  most  unprofitably  consumed; 
though  the  time  limited  by  the  Instrument  was 
passed,  still  the  money-bill  had  made  no  prog- 
ress ;  and,  to  add  to  the  impatience  of  Crom- 
well— who,  though  he  had  an  important  mat- 
ter of.  his  own  to  engage  him  meanwhile,  still 
showed  himself  impatient*-they  commenced  a 
series  of  infamous  cruelties  and  tortures  against 
Fox,  Naylor,  Biddle,  the  Quakers,  the  Unita- 
rians, the  Muggletonians,  and  other  strange  re- 
ligious sects  that  had  recently  started  up. 

Ail  this,  however,  while  it  added  to  the  Pro- 
tector's impatience,  was  secretly  advancing  his 
design,  which,  with  his  more  private  creatures, 
had  been  in  discussion  and  deliberation  ever 
sinee  this  Parliament  assembled.  This  was 
no  less  than  the  expediency  of  venturing  on  a 
revival  of  kingship,  ana  assuming  for  himself 
the  crown.  The  strongest  effect  he  was  yet 
called  on  to  encounter  had  been  wrought agaiost 
the  Protectorate  by  the  gallant  remonstrance 
he  had  just  provoked :  everywhere  around  him 
were  symptoms  of  disaolutioQ  and  QhaogOi 
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which  it  would  speedily  require  some  bold  and 
novel  course  of  policy  to  gather  up  for  even 
common  safety ;  his  major-generals  were  ha- 
ted universally ;  the  system  he  had  hoped  to 
establish  was  confessedly  a  failure  ;  that  very 
system,  however,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
any  change  as  some  relief ;  and  some  change 
there  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  since  all  the 
designs  he  held  once,  in  connexion  with  the 
Protectorate,  had  either  been  thwarted  or  had 
utterly  failed.  He  now  saw,  in  addition,  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  sectarian  measures  of  this 
Parliament — repulsive  to  the  general  body  of 
the  people — would  give  him  for  the  moment  a 
fictitious  consideratiun  for  superior  wisdom  and 
gentleness.  Having  satisfied  himself,  in  any 
case,  that  now  was  the  fit  time  to  strike  the 
blow,  he  suffered  not  the  delay  of  another 
instant. 

The  first  idea  he  had  was  to  seize  the  occa« 
sion  of  propitiating  the  people,  still  more  than  in 
a  disapproval  of  the  sectarian  cruelties  of  the 
Parliament,  by  effecting  a  dissolution  of  the 
powers  of  the  major-generals !  He,  therefore, 
who  had  called  that  body  into  existence — who, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  had  been  elo- 
quent in  their  praise— he  who  had  declared 
that,  after  his  experience  of  their  utility,  "  if 
the  thing  were  undone,  he  would  do  it  again" 
— ^he  now  not  only  abandoned  them  himself, 
but  instructed  those  over  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  House,  to  conduct  the 
opposition  against  them  !  He  overreached  him- 
self in  this,  as  he  afterward  discovered,  most 
egregiuusly. 

The  subject  was  opened  in  the  House  on  the 
question  of  the  legal  confirmation  of  the  ma- 
jor-"generals,  according  to  a  previous  wily 
scheme,  by  the  Protector's  son-in-law  Clay- 
pole,  who  said  he  did  but  start  the  game,  and 
must  leave  it  to  others  more  experienced  than 
he  to  fuUow  in  the  chase.  He  should,  there- 
fore, only  say,  that  to  violate  the  Act  of  Ob- 
Uvion,  as  the  major-generals  and  their  instruc- 
tions had  invariably  done,  was  a  proceeding 
that  should  not  liave  his  approbation.  He  had 
believed  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  na- 
tion then  stood,  the  commission  and  measures 
of  the  major-generals  were  necessary,  and  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  indenmified  ;  but  to  turn 
-such  proceedings  into  a  law  was  an  afifair  of  a 
very  diflferent  sort;  nor  could  he  admit  that 
the  authority  which  had  been  given  to  these 
officers  was  fit  any  longer  to  be  continued. 
The  debate  which  followed  was  unusually  long 
and  obstinate.  It  continued  for  ten  successive 
days.  Lambert  and  the  major-generals  were 
strenuous  in  supporting  the  measure,  and  Drog- 
hill,  another  close  creature  of  Cromweirs^  as 
strenuously  opposed  it,  and  spoke  for  the  in- 
stant dispersion  of  the  major-generals.  So  did 
AVhitelocke.  At  length  the  Protector*s  desire 
was  even  more  directly  declared.  In  one  of 
the  later  debates,  a  lively  youth,  Colonel  Hen- 
ry Cromwell,  grandson  of  old  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and,  of  course,  nephew  to  the  Protector, 
rose,  after  Boteler,  one  of  the  major-generals, 
had  finished  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
and  replied  with  great  smartness.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  last  speaker,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral that  had  gone  before  him,  had  argued  that, 
because  some  of  the  Cavaliers  had  done  amisa, 


all  ought  to  be  panished.  "  By  the  same  rule,** 
said  this  stripling,  **  I  may  infer  that,  because 
some  of  the  major-generals  have  done  ill,  of 
which  I  oflTer  to  produce  proofs,  all  of  them 
ought  to  be  visited  with  the  censure  of  this 
House."  Major-general  Kelsey,  who  probably 
held  himself  to  be  particularly  aimed  at,  imme- 
diately called  the  speaker  to  order,  and  insist- 
ed that  he  should  name  the  persons  whom  he 
charged  as  oflfenders.  The  colonel  declared 
his  entire  readiness  to  do  so,  and  that  he  sec- 
onded the  proposition  of  the  major-general. 
It  was,  however,  determined  to  put  oflf  this 
question  till  the  end  of  the  debate,  that  the  main 
business  might  not  be  interrupted.  A  similar 
scene  passed  with  another  member  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  major-generals  were 
flattered  with  comparisons  to  a  set  of  Turkish 
bashaws. 

Meanwhile  it  was  intimated  to  young  Crom- 
well that  he  should  repent  the  attack  he  had 
made,  and  that  he  would  find  the  Protector,  his 
kinsman,  greatly  offended  with  his  forwardness. 
The  colonel,  we  are  told,  thus  rebuked,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  his  highness,  and  avowed 
what  he  had  said,  holding  forth  documents  in 
his  hands  to  justify  his  assertions.  Cromwell, 
in  return,  reproached  him,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  with  the  rashness  of  his  conduct ;  and, 
at  the  cfose  of  the  interview,  pulled  off  a  rich 
scarlet  cloak  he  happened  to  wear,  and  present- 
ed it,  with  his  gloves,  to  the  youth.  The  next 
day  Henry  Cromwell  came  down  to  the  House, 
wearing  these  tokens  of  his  triumph,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  some,  to  the 
trouble  of  others,*  and  to  the  special  mortifica- 
tion of  the  major-generals,  who,  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Cromwell,  found  themselves  subsequent- 
ly exposed  to  actions  at  law  for  the  exerciso 
of  those  powers  which  they  had  accepted  in 
obedience  to  his  command.  The  result  of  the 
debate  was  to  disallow  their  authority  by  a  ma- 
jority of  124  to  88.  Lambert  and  Cromwell 
never  afterward  spoke  to  each  other. 

The  explosion  of  the  Sexby  and  Syndercombe 
plot  against  Cromwell*s  life  now  happened  so 
opportunely  in  furtherance  of  Oromweirs  de- 
signs, that  it  became  the  general  belief  after- 
ward that  it  had  been  purposely  forced  on  by 
Thurloe*s  spies.  A  casual  mention  of  the  pol- 
icy of  re-establishing  **  kingship"  followed  im- 
mediately in  the  House,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  more  deliberate  and  explicit  recommendation 
of  it  from  .Mr.  Ashe,  who,  in  a  brief  discussion 
on  the  Syndercombe  plot,  and  measures  for  the 
greater  safety  of  his  highnesses  person,  re- 
marked boldly,  <'  I  would  have  something  else 
added,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  us,  and 
to  the  quieting  of.  all  the  designs  of  our  ene- 
mies— that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  according  to 
the  ancient  Constitution,  so  that  the  hopes  of 
our  enemies  and  their  plots  would  be  at  an  end." 

This  suggestion  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1657,  and  seems  to  have  been  tolera- 
bly well  received  by  several  of  the  members. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  **  ancient  Con- 
stitution," if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  Charles 
Stuart,  whom  he  hoped  that  they  did  not  intend 
"•"GodwiarvJd.  iv.,  p.  3S9^3dr~Tharloe7ToL  vi^  p.  SOT* 
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to  call  back  a^^ain.  He  had  no  wish  that  Crom- 
well should  be  appointed  the  viceroy  of  the  ex- 
iled king,  or  any  such  thing.  But  another,  Mr. 
Robinson,  replied,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
merriment :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  which  i 
ought  to  be  seriously  weighed.  "  When,"  said  | 
he,  "  men  pull  down  their  houses  that  are  ru- 
inous, they  try  a  while  by  setting  up  shrouds ; ' 
but,  finding  them  drop  in,  they  build  their  hou- 
ses again.  I  cannot  propound  a  better  expe- 
dient for  the  preservation  both  of  his  highness 
and  the  people,  than  by  establishing  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  old  and  tried  foundation,  as 
was  moved  to  you  by  a  grave  and  well-expe- 
rienced person."  Still  there  was  some  start- 
ling resistance.  One  of  the  orators  exclaimed, 
*•  Will  you  make  the  Protector  the  greatest  hyp- 
ocrite in  the  world  V*  Yet  most  serviceable 
had  the  bint  and  its  preliminary  skirmish  prov- 
ed, since  it  marked  the  relative  quarters  of  fa- 
vour and  opposition. 

The  next  incidents  in  the  comedy  were  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  Cromwell  on  his 
escape  from  assassination,  and  his  own  prince- 
ly entertainment  to  the  various  members  given 
at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  ever  they  reassem- 
bled, the  grand  scheme  was  fairly  broached. 
Whitelocke  had  been  asked  to  do  it,  but  warily 
refused.  He  readily  promised,  at  the  same 
time,  to  support  it  with  all  his  power. 

The  day  was  the  23d  of  February,  and  as 
soon  as  the  members  were  seated.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Pack,  an  alderman,  and  representative  of 
London,  who  had  been  lord-mayor,*  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  nation  ;  suggested  that,  as  the  best  remedy, 
**the  Lord  Protector  might  be  desired  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  kino,  as  the  best  known  and 
most  agreeable  kind  of  government  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;*'  and  proposed  that  a  bill  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  should  be  read.  So  extraordmary  was 
the  sensation  when  the  word  kino  declared  it- 
self at  last,  that  many  members  rose  simulta- 
neously from  their  seats,  and  poor  Pack  was 
violently  borne  down  to  the  bar  ;t  but,  on  the 
restoration  of  order,  he  found  himself  support- 
ed by  Broghill,  Whitelocke,  and  Glyn,  and, 
with  them,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  lawyers 
and  the  dependants  of  the  court.  The  paper 
was  ultimately  read,  alter  a  division  on  that 
question,  in  which  the  party  of  the  Protector 
gained  a  triumph,  carrying  with  them  a  major- 
ity of  144  to  54.  It  was  entitled,  *'  An  humble 
Address  and  Remonstrance."  It  protested 
against  the  existing  form  of  government,  which 
depended  for  security  on  the  odious  institution 
of  major-generals ;  and  it  provided,  in  a  series 
of  eighteen  articles,  that  the  Protector  should 
assume  a  higher  title,  and  govern,  as  had  been 
done  in  times  past,  with  the  advice  of  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  After  some  resolute 
opposition  from  the  Republican  officers,  among 
whom  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  Fleetwood 
made  themselves  most  prominent,  a  motion 
that  it  should  be  discussed  paragraph  by  para- 
graph was  carried  by  100  to  44.  Successive 
debates  at  once  began. 


*  And  it  acouKd,  I  maj  aatrfnin,  in  Heath*9  Ckronieht 
with  the  ffuilt  of  rmbezzling  a  chariMibU  fund  of  which  h« 
waa  cuminiuiooer,  ami  with  havinf  aarnad  hia  pardua  from 
Ciumwell  by  th*  pretent  strvice.  Ha  waa  afterward  inada 
ana  uf  Au  lords !  f  Ladknr. 


The  opposition  of  Fleetwood  and  Desboroogta 
occasioned  great  surprise,  hot  it  was  accouoU 
ed  for  by  their  natural  timidity,  aod  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  Cromwell's  desertion  of  them  in 
their  unpopular  and  ill-requited  service  of  ma- 
jor-generalship. Lambert's  resistance  was  lit- 
tle wondered  at,  since  Pack's  proposition  wouki 
have  raised  a  lasting  barrier  between  his  own 
notorious  ambition,  and  the  means  which,  with 
a  special  promise,  as  it  was  said,  of  assistance 
from  Cromwell  himself,  he  still  looked  for 
achieving  it.  The  fact  of  such  an  important 
matter  having  been  put  forth  without  either  co 
operation  or  consent  from  such  men  as  tbese^ 
the  most  essential  members  of  Cromwell's  own 
council — shows  not  only  a  most  passionate  de- 
sire for  it  in  the  breast  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
but  proves  that  (as  the  proceedings  on  the  mi- 
jor-generals  had  led  men  to  suspect)  many  of 
the  most  weighty  consultations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protectorate  were  not  held  in  the 
council  chamber. 

The  great  author  of  the  plot  at  the  same  time 
professed  utter  ignorance  and  unconcern  about 
it !  Strengthened  by  the  opposition  of  such  men 
as  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  it  would  seem  that 
on  the  second  or  thh'd  day  of  the  debate,  which 
was  regularly  continued  on  each  section  of  the 
proposed  bill,  one  hundred  of  the  inferior  ofllccra 
waited  on  the  Protector,  to  entreat  him  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  administering  the 
executive  government  under  the  proposed  new 
title,  suggesting  that  it  would  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  army,  nor  to  the  godly  and  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ;  that  it  would  be  bax- 
ardous  to  his  own  person,  and  dangerous  to  the 
nation ;  and  was  calculated,  in  the  result,  to 
make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  fam- 
ily. In  answer  to  this,  while  he  aflbcted  to 
ridicule  or  be  careless  of  the  title  of  kingship, 
he  yet  disclosed  the  deep  purpose  of  his  soul : 
I  he  retorted  back  upon  these  soldiers  many  of 
I  the  vilest  passages  of  their  own  policy  ;  he  di- 
'  rccted  their  attention  to  the  sort  of  Pariiament 
I  that  had  assembled,  and  asked  them  if  there 
ought  not  to  be,  in  the  government  they  had 
themselves  erected,  more  liberty  of  control. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  felt  no  objection 
to  the  title  of  king,  for  the  army  had  ofljered  it 
to  him  with  the  original  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. He  had  rejected  it  then,  and  bad  no 
greater  love  for  it  now.  He  had  always  been 
!  the  **  drudge"  of  the  officers,  had  done  the  work 
which  they  imposed  on  him,  and  had  sacrificed 
his  opinion  to  theirs.  If  the  present  Parlia- 
ment had  been  called,  it  was  in  opposition  to 
his  individual  judgment ;  if  the  bill  which  prov- 
ed so  injurious  to  the  major-generals  had  been 
brought  into  the  House,  it  was  contrary  to  his 
advice.  But  the  officers  had  overrated  their 
own  strength  ;  the  country  called  for  an  end  to 
all  arbitrary  proceedings ;  the  punishment  of 
Naylor  proved  the  necessity  of  a  check  on  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  and 
that  check  could  only  be  procured  by  investing 
the  Protector  with  additional  authority !  I1iis 
speech,  however,  which  has  only  been  recov- 
ered within  the  last  eight  years,  is  so  remark- 
able, that  I  here  present  it  to  the  reader  as  it 
stands  in  the  diary  of  one  who  was  present 

**  His  highness  returned  answer  presently  to 
this  eflbct :  that  the  first  man  that  told  him  of 
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it  was  he,  the  mouth  of  the  officers  then  present 
(meaning  Colonel  Mills>;  that,  for  his  part,  he 
had  never  been  at  any  cabal  about  the  same 
(hinting,  by  that,  the  frequent  cabals  that  were 
against  kingship  by  certain  officers).  He  said, 
the  time  was  when  they  boggled  not  at  the 
word  (king),  for  the  Instrument  by  which  the 
goyernnieDt  now  stands  was  presented  to  his 
highness  with  the  title  (king)  in  it,  as  some 
there  present  could  witness,  pointing  at  a  prin- 
cipal officer,  then  in  his  eye,  and  he  refused  to 
Accept  of  tke  title.  But  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  they  now  startle  at  that  title,  they  best 
know.  That,  for  his  part,  he  loved  the  titles  a 
fetUkcr  in  a  hat,  as  little  as  they  did.  That  they 
had  made  him  their  drudge  upon  all  occasions  : 
to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament,  who  had  con- 
tracted evil  enough  by  long  sitting ;  to  call  a 
Parliament,  or  convention  of  their  naming,  who 
met ;  and  what  did  they  ?  Fly  at  liberty  and 
property !  insomuch  as  if  one  man  had  twelve 
cows,  they  held  another  that  wanted  cows 
ought  to  take  share  with  his  neighbour  !  Who 
could  have  said  anything  was  their  own  if  they 
had  gone  on  ?  After  their  dissolution,  bow 
was  I  pressed  by  you  (said  he)  for  the  rooting 
out  of  the  ministry ;  nay,  rather  than  fail,  to 
starve  them  out !  A  Parliament  was  after- 
ward called ;  they  sat  five  months  :  it  is  true, 
we  hardly  heard  of  them  in  all  that  time.  They 
took  the  Instrument  into  debate,  and  they  must 


This  extraordinary  harangue,  in  which  we 
may  discover  the  Lord  Protector's  most  pecu- 
liar and  striking  mode  of  dealing  with  his  old 
brethren  in  arms,  was  in  a  great  degree  suc- 
cessful. Several  of  the  officers  at  once  **  dis- 
covered a  leaning'*  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  old  general.  In  conclusion,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  in  pursuance  of  which  Uie 
measure  was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  question  of  the  title  under 
which  the  executive  government  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised should  be  postponed  till  the  last,  and 
that  the  Parliament  should  come  to  vote  that 
no  provision  in  the  bill  should  be  regarded  as 
binding  till  the  whole  had  been  gone  through. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Protector,  the  officers  consented  that  that 
partioelar  proposition  should  pass  in  virtue  of 
which  the  present  chief  magistrate  should  be 
authorized  to  name  his  successor,  and  the  other 
also,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  Houses.  The  issue  of  this 
conference  confirmed  Cromwell  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  pursuing  his  purpose  to  the  last. 

The  officers  fulfilled  their  pledge,  and  their 
part  of  the  compact  was  executed  to  the  letter. 
The  first  article  of  the  remonstrance  consisted 
of  two  propositions :  the  first,  praying  that 
Cromwell  would  hold  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate with  the  title  of  king ;  the  second,  that 
he  would  please,  during  his  lifetime,  to  name 


needs  be  dissolved;  and  yet  stood  not  the  fnstni-  ,  the  person  who  should  succeed  him.  The  first 
ment  in  need  of  mending  1  Was  not  the  ease  |  was  postponed ;  the  second  was  immediately 
hard  with  me,  to  be  put  upon  to  swear  to  that  lohich  <  adopted.  The  second  article  was,  that  there 
was  so  hard  to  be  kept  1  Some  time  after  that,  I  should  be  Parliaments  once  in  three  years  at 
pm  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  major- 1  farthest,  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  constituted 
generals,  and  the  first  rise  to  that  motion  '  in  such  a  manner  as  shoald  hereafter  be  agreed 
(which  was  the  late  general  insurrections)  was  |  on  and  declared.  This  was  voted  without  a 
justifiable;  and  you,  major-generals,  did  your 
parts  well.  You  might  have  gone  on.  Who  bid 
you  to  go  to  the  House  tvith  a  bill,  and  there  receive 
a  foil  1  After  you  had  exercised  this  power  a 
while,  impatient  were  you  till  a  Parliament  was 


called.  I  gave  my  vote  against  it,  but  yon 
[were]  confident,  by  your  own  strength  and 
interest,  to  get  men  chosen  to  your  heart's  de- 
sire. How  you  have  failed  therein,  and  how  much 
the  country  hath  been  disobliged,  is  well  known. 
That  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  settlemeTit,  and  lay 
aside  arbitrary  proceedings,  so  unacceptable  to  the 
nation;  and  by  the  proceedings  of  this  Parlia- 


division.  The  third  article  prescribed  that  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  privileges  of  Parliament 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained,  and  that 
the  chief  magistrate  should  not  break  or  inter- 
nipt  them,  nor  suflhr  them  to  be  broken  or  in- 
terrupted ;  and,  in  particular,  that  those  per- 
sons who  were  legally  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  in  Parliament  should  not  be  excluded 
from  sitting  but  by  the  judgment  and  consent 
of  that  house  of  which  they  were  members. 
This  was  in  a  like  manner  voted,  and  imposed 
the  necessity  on  Cromwell,  if  he  continued  the 
'  present  House  of  Commons  under  the  act,  to 


ment,  yoa  see  they  stand  in  need  of  a  cheek,  or  restore  the  excluded  Republicans.  The  fourth 
balancing  power  [meaning  the  House  of  Lords,  I  article  related  to  the  qualifications,  either  in 
or  9,  house  9o  consiiluied],  for  the  ease  of  James  '  point  of  loyalty,  or  of  religion  and  morality, 
Naylor  might  happen  to  be  your  own  case.  By  !  which  should  be  required  of  members  of  the 
their  judicial  power  they  fall  upon  life  and  ,  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  number  and 


member,  and  doth  the  Instrument  enable  me 
control  it  ?"* 


*  SkMM  MSS.  A.dditini»  to  AMoagh.  It  it  now  ap- 
pendail  to  the  Diary  of  Banton.  One  of  CrooweU*!  moit 
reaiarkable  accomplithnieuta  in  the  art  of  dinimolalion 
was  this  power  he  nad,  aa  in  the  present  ipeech,  of  aocom- 
BMidatiBf  his  eraft,  whether  of  cajolery,  ezpoetulatiim,  or 
threat,  to  the  Tarioas  inannen  and  nioeat  habite  of  thinking 
of  his  varioas  Tictiou  or  dupes.  Thos,  too,  when  even  the 
yoong  Quaker  most  denounce  to  him  the  iniqaity  of  war 
and  ita  Uj^olden,  he  would  be  answered  with,  ^  It  is  very 
good ;  it  M  trvth :  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  honr  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other."  Lam  re- 
niinded  of  this  anecdote  by  its  quotation  in  the  last  Tolnme 
•f  the  **  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  Suies, 
by  George  Baneruft ;"  a  work  of  the  deepest  intereet  to  any 
■tudoBt  of  the  times  to  which  these  memoirs  hare  been  de- 
voted, and  ezecuted  in  a  manner,  whether  its  style  or  opin- 
iooa  are  regarded,  that  mnst  elerale  in  gemral  esteem  the 

isfAMffiea. 


distribution  of  members  of  which  that  House 
should  consist.  The  fifth  article  directed  that 
the  members  of  the  other  House  should  be  in 
number  not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than 
seventy;  that  they  should  be  named  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  approved  by  Parliament ; 
and  that,  upon  the  decease  of  any  one  of  them, 
no  new  member  should  be  admitted  to  sit  but 
by  the  consent  of  the  house  of  which  he  was  to 
be  a  member.  The  sixth  article  ordered  that 
no  new  law  should  be  made,  nor  old  one  altered, 
suspended,  or  repealed,  but  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament. The  seventh  article  directed  that 
there  should  be  an  annual  revenue  of  one  mill- 
ion for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy, 
Md  of  thiee  huidred  thousand  ponnda  ibr  the 
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support  of  goYernment ;  that  this  should  not  be 
altered  but  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  such 
other  temporary  supplies  should  be  granted  as 
the  Commons  might  judge  necessary ;  that  there 
should  be  no  land-tax  ;  and  that  no  charge  or 
impost  should  be  laid  on  the  people  but  by  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  The  eighth  article  related 
to  the  privy  council.  The  ninth  article  direct- 
ed that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament.  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
articles  related  to  religion  and  toleration,  and 
provided  that  no  persons  who  acknowledged  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  should  be  niolested  in  the 
freedom  of  their  worship.  This  liberty  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  popery  and  prelacy 
There  were  seven  other  articles  of  less  im- 
portance, on  minor  matters  of  detail.    All  were 


The  grand  article  was  then  discussed,  and 
after  two  days'  debate  was  carried,  that  Orom- 
U'ell  should  be  desired  to  take  on  him  the.  gov- 
ernment with  the  title  of  Kino.  The  numbers 
were  123  to  62.  The  day  following  this,  it  was 
resolved  to  change  the  title  of  this  Instrument 
from  Address  and  Remonstrance  to  that  of  Pe- 
tition and  Advice  ;  and  it  was  farther  determin- 
ed that,  unless  the  Lord  Protector  should  be 
satisfied  to  give  his  unreserved  consent  to  the 
whole,  no  part  of  the  Instrument  should  be 
deemed  to  be  of  force. 

They  now  took  it  up  to  Cromwell  in  a  body, 
and  to  their  amazement  were  received  with 
doubts,  and  uncertainties,  and  most  delicate 
scruples.  Widdrington,  as  speaker,  address- 
ed him  in  a  long  speech  in  commendation  of 
the  measure,  after  which  the  "Petition  and 
Advice"  was  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House. 
In  reply,  the  Protector  observed,  that  of  all 
the  things  that  had  befallen  him  in  his  public 
life,  the  present  offer  struck  him  as  being  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  and  most  worthy  of 
deliberation ;  and  he  therefore  demanded  from 
them  some  short  time,  to  ask  counsel  of  God 
and  of  his  own  heart,  lest  his  answer  should 
savour  more  of  the  flesh,  proceed  from  lust, 
arise  from  arguments  of  self,  than  from  those 
momentous  considerations  by  which  he  desired 
to  be  governed  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
time  was  granted.  Three  days  after,  Crom- 
well addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  request- 
ing to  be  attended  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
which  accordingly  waited  upon  him  the  next 
day  at  Whitehall.  To  them  he  explained  him- 
self in  faint  and  unwilling  terms,  saying  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  it  his  duty  to  God 
and  the  Parliament  to*  undertake  the  proposed 
charge  under  the  title  assigned.  His  partisans 
immediately  understood  the  secret  of  his  dis- 1 
claimer,  and  moved  that  the  House  adhere  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice  they  had  presented. 
This  resolution  was  carried  immediately  after 
the  report  of  Cromwell's  declining  the  honour  I 
intended  him.  With  this  vote,  they  presented 
themselves  once  more  on  the  following  day,  and 
received  this  formal  answer. 

*'  That  no  man  could  put  a  greater  value  than 
he  did,  and  always  should  do,  upon  the  desires 
and  advice  of  the  Parliament,  readily  acknowl- 
edging  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  Parliament 
of  these  three  nations. 
"  That  he  looked  upon  \\i«  XY^^  Vidviaed  to, 


in  the  general  notion  of  them,  as  tending  to  the 
settlement  of  the  chiefest  things  that  could  fall 
into  the  hearts  of  men  to  desire  or  endeavour 
after ;  and  this,  at  such  a  time,  when  the  na- 
tion was  big  with  expectation  of  anything  that 
might  add  to  their  better  being  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  he  must  needs  put  a  very  high  esteem 
upon,  and  have  a  very  reverend  opinion  of,  any- 
thing that  came  from  them;  and  that  so  he 
hath  had  of  that  Instrument  presented  to  him, 
as  he  had  already  expressed  himself;  and  (hat 
what  he  expressed  had  been  from  an  honest 
heart  towards  the  Parliament  and  public,  which 
(he  said)  he  spake  not  to  compliment  them, 
being  past  all  consideration  of  that  kind,  seeing 
both  himself  and  the  Parliament  must  he  Ted 
now,  if  ever. 

"That  in  this  business  they  laid  a  burden 
upon  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  infirmities 
and  disabilities,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that 
it  would  be  no  evil  in  him  to  measure  their  ad- . 
vice  and  his  own  infirmities,  seeing  these  would 
have  some  influence  upon  conscience ;  con- 
science in  him  that  receives  talents,  to  know 
how  he  might  answer  the  trust  of  them ;  that 
he  hath  had,  and  still  hath,  such  a  conscience ; 
and  therefore,  that  when  he  thought  he  had  had 
an  opportunity,  lately,  to  make  an  answer,  ba 
made  that  answer,  being  a  person  thai  had  hen 
heforcy  and  then,  and  since,  lifting  up  his'heartto 
Gody  to  know  what  might  be  kis  duty  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  and  upon  such  an  occasion  dod 
trial  as  this  was  to  him. 

"  That  he  knew  great  place,  great  authority, 

to  be  a  great  burden,  and  that  he  knete  a  min 

■  who  was  convinced,  in    hFs  conscience,  that 

'  nothing  less  would  enable  him  to  the  discbarfe 

'  of  it  than  assistance  from  above  ;  and  (bat  it 

concerned  such  a  person,  so  convinced  and  so 

persuaded,  to  be  right  with  the  Lord  in  sach  an 

undertaking ;  and  that  if  he  undertook  anythiiif 

not  in  faith,  he  might  serve  them  in  his  ova 

unbelief,  and  so  be  the  unprofitablest  servaot 

that  ever  a  people  or  a  nation  had. 

"  That  he  desired  leave,  therefore,  to  ask 
counsel,  being  ready  to  render  a  reason  of  bts 
own  apprehension,  which,  haply,  might  be 
overswayed  by  better  apprehensions :  that  as 
to  the  point  of  liberty,  he  acknowledged  they 
had  made  provisions  for  it,  both  spiritual  aod 
civil  —  the  greatest  provision  that  ever  was 
made ;  that  himself  desired  liberty  to  vent  his 
own  doubts,  and  his  own  fears  and  scrupics, 
though  haply,  in  such  cases  as  these  were, 
the  world  had  judged  that  a  man*s  conscience 
ought  to  know  no  scruple ;  but  that  his  dtd, 
and  that  he  durst  not  dissemble  ;  and  therefore 
'<  they  who  were  knowing  in  the  ground  of  their 
I  own  actions  would  best  be  able  to  measure  ad- 
vice to  others. 

"That  there  were  many  things  in  that  In- 
strument besides  that  one  of  the  name  and  title 
of  king,  which  required  much  information  as  to 
his  judgment ;  and  that  it  was  they,  and  m^RC 
but  they,  that  could  capacitate  him  to  rectire 
satisfaction  in  them  ;  that  otherw  ise  he  most 
say  he  was  not  informed,  and  so  not  acted,  as 
he  knew  they  intended  he  should  be,  and  as 
every  man  in  the  nation  should  be. 

**  That  he  could  not  tell  what  other  return  ta 
make  to  them  than  this,  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  them  a  reason  if  they  would  capacilata 
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indeed  necessary,  b-jth  fur  his  security  ar.d 
theirs,  as  hy  Uw  all  the  a-.-ts  of  a  kin;.'  in  p«)S- 
session.  but  only  of  a  kng.  were  cunJand  val- 
id. Some  there  were  who  p re u- tided  that  kjng 
and  chief  aiagiatrat'i  uero  synonymous  ;  but  no 
one  had  }et  vent=jred  tu  a<jr)>titute  one  word 
for  the  other  in  the  ^'.-nptures.  where  so  many 
coveoaots,  promises,  and  precepts  are  annexed 
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Le  did  Kffivn  »■:&  ls  *' 

A  nc:  l'*s  char.u*ter:*::c  7issap?  irvnn  :he 
m€nr:0.rs  or"  L'-diow  w.il  snuw  :r.e  na:urv  o:  h:* 
aticmfis  tL»  ovtrthrow.  or  moderate,  or  th-i:*: 
aside,  the  scruples  of  Fleetwood  and  IVs-oor- 
Ouih  "Knowing  tha:  Lieat -^ent.-al  F.«et- 
wo*kI  and  Colonel  LVsboroiiih  were  ;m-::c'C- 
larly  averse  to  it.  he  mn.vi  iiw*f./'.v  h^^  .!v- 
*cni.  y  v.:\  :\e  ci\c*-f'.  and  carried  the  i.tutt'n- 
ant-g*  noral  »:ih  hiai.  whtre  he  tH*:an  :.  i  .».' 
v'h  *:in  J  S.14 r  "n  .1  -.if.;.  « ■:  J  *  tw.:  »:■;,•  *  »»:  t:- 

ail  :v''<'*V"f  'fonjV'-f :  rV-i;  •^r^  uva.'c  t  *  rCzist 

B'Jt  he  received  fro:  11  thvm.  as  i'oti»nti  Iv*- 
borough  since  told  me.  slci  an  answer  as  was 
not  at  all  suiiaMe  to  :.:s  ex?e  •iai:o:'.s  or  de*  re* ; 
for  they  assured  h::u  iha:  i.i«iv  ^.is  nuTf  m 
this  matter  than  he  ;<rct  :v.d  .  tha:  those  who 
put  him  up^m  it  wert'  no  ene;r.;cs  to  Charles 
Stuart :  and  that,  it  h-:  acce?:c>i  01  si,  he  would 
infallibly  draw   r:>n  or.   hiai$<:lf  and  friends. 


•  Parti: thrd  -.'^ty  xc^.r:  ^  t  wtrr.  .z  xitry  :.i.-.*  t«a- 
Dme,  ••at  A  wr.xa  i""r   *-  —  v:.  :  w     vi*_»?vl  :.-.<  ^^.■•tr-K.-t  I 

••  .Hunarrhr  M*^r;*J  :■  -v  '.•?-=  ■*:  isc  «a:  saJ  ><»i  f-jrm 
of  coirrofufR:  "  A:  .\*  .  it»  .£  •.'.»  liirl  dsf't  cjnf^r- 
cncr.  th«  Prv!**::.-.-  .:*v» *.-*%:.  x  :.*.  :.•  WkiMiudu  ud  ulhm, 
that  luiMTQpln  ««7»  ««'Mrv.v  .-tt:. 
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Having  thus  sounded  their  inclinations,  that  he 
might  conclude  in  the  manner  he  had  begun,  he 
told  them  they  were  a  couple  of  scrupulous  ftl- 
loicst  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  House  to  require  their  attend- 
•Dce  in  the  Painted  Chamber  the  next  morning, 
designing,  as  all  men  believed,  there  to  declare 
his  acceptation  of  the  croxcn  ;*  but  in  the  mean 
time  meeting  with  Colonel  Desborough  in  the 
great  walk  of  the  Park,  and  acquainting  him 
with  his  resolution,  the  colonel  made  answer 
that  he  then  gave  up  the  cause,  and  Cromwell's 
family  also,  for  lost;  adding,  that  though  he 
was  resolved  never  to  act  against  him,  yet  he 
would  not  act  for  him  after  that  time  ;  so,  af- 
ter some  other  discourse  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, Desborough  went  home,  and  there  found 
Colonel  Pride,  whom  Cromwell  had  knighted 
with  a  fagot  stick ;  and  having  imparted  to  him 
the  design  of  Cromwell  to  accept  the  crown, 
Pride  answered,  •  He  shall  not.*  •  Why  V  said 
the  colonel;  *  how  wilt  thou  hinder  iti'  To 
which  Pride  replied,  *  Get  me  a  petition  drawn, 
and  I  will  prevent  it.'  Whereupon  they  both 
went  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  having  acquainted  him 
With  what  had  happened,  they  persuaded  him 
to  draw  a  petition  according  to  their  desires 
While  this  was  doing,  Cromwell,  having  re- 
flected on  his  discourse  with  Colonel  Desbor- 
ough, and  being  informed  that  Lambert  and  di- 
vers other  officers  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
design,  sent  a  message  to  put  off  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  to  desire  that 
the  House  would  send  a  committee  to  confer 
with  him  about  the  great  business  that  was 
then  depending,  intending  thereby  to  gain  time, 
in  which  he  might  be  fitting  the  officers  for  his 
design.  But  the  House  being  risen  before  hiB 
message  arrived,  and  so  out  of  a  capacity  to 
appoint  any  to  come  to  him,  the  old  committee 
that  had  been  formerly  appointed  to  that  end 
thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  their  general  instruc- 
tions, to  wait  on  him  to  know  his  pleasure. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  Whitehall,irA«r«  they 
attended  about  two  hours^  and  then  a  Barhary  horse 
being  brought  into  the  garden  for  him  to  *w,  gave 
him  an  occasion  to  pass  through  the  room  where  the 
committee  was  attending.  As  he  was  passing  by 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  one  of  the 
messengers  put  him  in  mind  that  they  had  at- 
tended very  long,  which  he  slightly  excusing, 
told  them  that  he  thought  the  Houses,  being 
risen  before  bis  message  came  to  them,  had 


*  This  IB  oonfirmed  bjr  rtrj  nrianf  authohtios.  White- 
looke  sutea  ozpliciily  that  the  Protectur  was  Mtiafied  in 
hit  pnvate  judgment  that  it  tvas  expedient  for  him  to  asaame 
the  name  and  authority  of  king;  but,  he  addi,  **by  solici- 
tation of  the  Commoawealih'a  men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny 
and  defection  of  a  great  body  of  the  army  in  case  he  should 
take  that  title  and  oflice,  his  miud  changed  ;  and  many  of 
the  officers  of  the  arro^  g%re  out  high  threatenings  against 
him  if  he  should  do  it."  The  same  view  of  the  case  is 
ffiren  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Whitehall,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
and  addressed  by  Sir  Francis  Ruasel  to  hjs  soninlaw,  the 
Lord  Henry  Cromwell.  ♦•  I  do  in  this  (letter)  desin  to  take 
leave  of  your  lordship,  for  my  neit  is  likely  to  be  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Your  father  begins  to  come  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he  will  take  the  kingly 
power  upon  him.  That  ^rrent  nmse  which  was  made  about 
this  business  not  lonff  since  is  almost  over,  and  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  the  least  combustion  about  it.  This 
day  I  have  had  some  discourse  with  your  father  about  this 

Seat  business.  He  is  very  cheerful,  and  his  troubled 
oughts  seetn  to  be  over.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by 
Culooel  Pride,  that  I  was  for  a  king,  because  I  hoped  that 
«»e  neit  would  be  Henry's  turn."  Many  other  letters  from 
l^urloe  to  Ilenry  expreta  ihe  lame  thing. 


not  empowered  any  persons  to  him.  It  wa« 
answered  that  they  came  to  him  upon  the  gen- 
eral instructions  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived  from  the  House ;  upon  which  he'  loM 
them  he  would  send  to  them  some  other  time.*^ 

Beneath  these  careless  delays  and  apparent- 
ly indifferent  movements  of  Cromwell,  there 
then  lay,  could  the  truth  have  been  unfolded,  a 
hitter  agony  of  pride  and  mortification  of  heart 
beyond  any  that  his  worst  enemy  or  victim 
could  have  desired  to  see  working  within  biro. 
A  mean  and  spiritless  slave  to  the  vilest  pas- 
sions of  overwrought  ambition,  he  stood  there 
within  sight  of  the  glittering  bawble*  for  which 
he  had  perilled  so  much,  and  yet  dared  not  af- 
fect to  see  it,  but  would  stand  gazing  on  his 
Barhary  horse,  or  talk  of  a  toy,  or  sneer  about 
a  rattle,  or  laugh  at  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap, 
or  do  anything  to  cover  the  fever  of  that  imbe- 
cile passion,  incapable  of  its  own  desire,  wbicfa 
raged  in  his  heart.  So  to  the  last  he  trifled ; 
and  at  the  last,  the  Republican  officers,  taking 
courage  from  bis  cowardice,  yentured  one  bold 
step,  and  dashed  down  his  hopes  forever. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  oocnrrence  Lod- 
loW  has  last  described,  Desborough  rose  in  his 
place,  and  announced  that  certain  officers  of 
the  army  attended  with  a  petition.  The  House 
voted  their  admission  to  the  bar,  and  it  was 
presented  by  Colonel  Mason.  Cromwell's  mi- 
I  jority  were  prepared  for  a  petition  in  favour  of 
'  his  views.  To  their  surprise  and  consteina- 
I  tion,  it  set  forth,  **  that  the  petitioners  bad  bu- 
i  arded  their  lives  against  monarchy,  and  were 
!  still  ready  to  do  so ;  that  they  observed  some 
I  men  endeavouring  to  bring  the  nation  under 
the  old  servitude,  by  pressing  their  general  to 
I  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king ;  that  they  bom- 
,  bly  desired  the  House  would  continue  steady 
'  to  the  good  old  eavse,  in  defence  of  which  they 
I  (the  petitioners),  for  their  parts,  were  ready  to 
;  lay  down  their  lives." 

I  The  good  old  cause  !  When  Cromwell  beard 
'  this,  he  felt  that  his  hope  wjis  gone,  and  made 
j  what  merit  he  could  to  surrender  it  with  some 
I  show  of  dignity.  At  onoe  sending  for  Fket- 
'  wood,  he  expressed  much  surprise  at  bis  not 
'  preventing  the  presentation  of  such  a  petiiioD, 
I  especially  as,  he  said,  he  must  know  the  ennen 
I  would  never  have  been  accepted  by  him  against  the 
I  inclinations  of  the  awny ;  and  he  therefore  de- 
^  sired  him  to  hasten  to  the  House,  and  prevent 
any  proceedings  upon  the  petition.  This  office 
Fleetwood  readily  undertook,  and  without  diA 
ficulty  convinced  the  members  of  ibe  impropri- 
ety of  considering  the  prayer  of  the  officers  un- 
til they  had  received  the  P^rotector's  answer. 
A  message  then  arrived  from  Cromwell,  desi- 
ring the  members,  instead  of  repairing  to  tbe 
Painted  Chamber,  to  meet  him  in  tbe  Banquet- 
ing House.  They  did  ao ;  and  there,  on  tbe 
12th  of  May,  1657,  this  comedy — a  farce  it  might 
be  better  called,  save  for  its  length — closed  with 
a  speech  of  **  much  embarrassment'*  from  Crom- 
well,  in  which  he  said  many  things  with  a  reach 
of  hypocrisy  that  might  well  embarrass  eveo 
him.f    This  is  that  memorable  speech^ 

*  Nor,  it  was  said,  did  this  exist  in  ioM^gimattoa  oniv ' 
Wei  wood  asseru  thak  ■  eromm  wm  aetoally  aads  aai 
bnmsht  to  Whitehall. 

t  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lifis  of  Waller,  aaaerts  that  *'  CrsB- 
well,  after  a  long^  conferenre  with  m  depotAOon  of  Pu^ 
ment  that  was  sent  to  loTite  tuna  to  th*  aowa,  refwad  it, 
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••Mr.  Spbakbb, — I  corae  hither  to  answer 
that  which  was  in  your  last  paper  to  the  com- 
mittee  you  sent  to  me,  which  was  in  relation 
to  the  desires  which  were  offered  to  me  by  tho 
House  in  what  they  called  their  Petition. 

**  I  confess  that  business  hath  put  the  House, 
the  Parliament,  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
spent  much  time, 

*•  I  am  very  sorry  for  that !  It  hath  cost  me 
some,  and  some  thoughts ;  and  because  I  have 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  expense  of 
80  much  time,  I  shall  spend  little  of  it  now. 

**  I  have,  the  best  I  can,  resolved  the  whole 
hnsiness  in  my  thoughts ;  and  I  have  said  so 
much  already  in  testimony  to  the  whole,  that 
I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  anything  that 
I  have  said.  I  think  it  is  a  government  that, 
in  the  aims  of  it,  seeks  the  settling  the  nation 
CO  a  ^ood  foot,  in  relation  to  civil  rights  and 
Uberties,  which  are  the  rights  of  the  nation ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  to  be  one  of 
them  that  shall  go  about  to  rob  the  nation  of 
those  rights,  but  serve  them  what  I  can  to  the 
attaining  of  them. 

'*  It  is  also  exceeding  well  provided  there,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  honest  men,  in  that 
gruLtt  natural^  and  religious  liberty^  which  is  lib- 
erty  of  conscience.  These  are  the  great  funda- 
mentals; and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to 
them,  as  I  have^  and  shall  do  still,  so  long  as 
God  lets  me  live  in  this  world,  that  the  inten- 
tions and  the  things  are  very  honourable  and 
honest,  and  the  product  worthy  of  a  Parliament : 
I  have  only  had  the  unhappiness,  both  in  my 
conferences  with  your  committees,  and  in  the 
best  thoughts  I  could  take  to  myself,  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that  thing  that 
hath  been  so  oflen  insisted  on  by  you — ^to  wit, 
the  title  of  king,  as  in  itself  so  necessary  as  it 
seems  to  be  apprehended  by  you. 

*'  And  yet  I  do,  with  all  honour  and  respect 
to  the  judgment  of  a  Parliament,  testify  that 
(eaieris  paribus)  no  private  judgment  is  to  lie  in 
the  balance  with  the  judgment  of  Parliament ; 
but,  in  things  that  respect  particular  persons, 
every  man  that  is  to  give  an  account  to  God  of 
his  actions  must  in  some  measure  be  able  to 
prove  his  own  work,  and  to  have  an  approba- 
tion in  his  own  conscience  of  that  that  he  is  to 
do,  or  to  forbear ;  and  while  you  are  granting 
others  their  liberties,  surely  you  will  not  deny 
me  this,  it  being  not  only  a  hberty,  but  a  duty 
(and  such  a  duty  as  I  cannot,  without  sinning, 
forbear),  to  examine  in  my  own  heart,  and 
thoughts,  and  judgment,  in  every  work  which 
I  am  to  set  my  hand  to,  or  to  appear  in  or  for. 

*'  I  must  confess,  therefore,  that  though  I  do 
acknowledge  all  the  other,  yet  I  must  be  a  lit- 
tle confident  in  this.  That  what  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  accompany  human  actions, 
whether  they  be  circumstances  of  times  or  per- 
sons, or  whether  circumstances  that  relate  to 
the  whole,  or  private,  or  particular  circum- 
stances, that  compass  any  person  that  is  to 
render  an  account  of  his  own  actions,  I  have 
truly  thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  if  I  should, 
at  the  best,  do  anything  on  this  account  to  an- 
swer your  expectation,  at  the  best  I  should  do 
it  doubtingly ;  and,  certainly,  what  is  so  is  not 
of  faith ;  and  whatsoever  is  not  so,  whatsoever 

but  M  taid  to  hart  fainUd  ia  bit  coach  when  he  parted 
fiooi  thfem."    I  omnot  find  any  authority  for  thia. 
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is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  to  him  that  doth  it,  wheth- 
er it  be  with  relation  to  the  substance  of  the 
action  about  which  the  consideration  is  con- 
versant, or  whether  to  circumstances  about  it 
which  make  all  indifferent  actions  good  or  evil : 
I  say  circumstances  ;  and  truly  I  mean  good  Or ' 
evil  to  htm  that  doth  it. 

"  I,  lying  under  this  consideration,  think  it 
my  duty,  only  I  could  have  wished  I  bad  done 
it  sooner,  for  the  sake  of  the  House,  who  hath 
laid  so  infinite  obligations  on  me— I  wisH  I  had 
done  it  sooner,  for  your  sake,  and  saving  time 
and  trouble,  and,  indeed,  for  the  conunittee's 
sake,  to  whom  I  must  acknowledge  publicly  I 
have  been  unreasonably  troublesome — I  say  I 
could  have  wished  I  had  given  it  sooner ;  but 
truly  this  is  my  answer,  that  (although  I  think 
the  government  doth  consist  of  very  excellent 
parts,  in  all  but  in  that  one  thing,  the  title,  as 
to  me)  I  should  not  be  an  honest  man  if  I 
should  not  tell  you  that  I  cannot  accept  of  the 
government,  nor  undertake  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  it.  I  have  a  little  more  experiment- 
ed than  everybody  what  troubles  and  difficulties 
do  befall  men  under  such  trusts  and  in  such 
undertakings.  I  say  I  am  persuaded  to  return 
this  answer  to  you,  that  I  cannot  undertake 
the  government  with  the  title  of  king ;  and 
that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty 
business." 

All  that  could  now  be  achieved  was  to  pass: 
the  Petition  and  Advice  without  the  title  of 
king.  This  was  done,  and,  with  a  few  other- 
unimportant  amendments,  received  the  Pro- 
tector*s  sanction.  The  House  at  the  same- 
time  adjourned  for  six  months,  to  aUow  the 
Lord  Protector  opportunity  for  the  formation^ 
of  the  other  House^  constituted  by  this  new  act. 
A  new  and  solemn  inauguration  followed.  Oni 
a  platform,  raised  at  the  upper  end  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  in  front  of  a  magnificent 
chair  of  state,  stood  the  Protector,  while  the 
speaker,  with  his  assistants,  invested  him  with 
a  purple  mantle  lined  with  ermine,  presented 
to  him  a  Bible  superbly  gilt  and  embossed,  girt 
a  sword  by  his  side,  and  placed  a  sceptre  ot 
massive  gold  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  oath 
had  been  administered,  Manton,  his  chaplain, 
pronounced  a  long  and  fervent  prayer  for  a 
blessing  on  the  Protector,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  people.  Rising  from  prayer,  Cromwell 
seated  himself  on  the  right ;  at  some  distance 
sat  the  French,  on  the  left  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor ;  on  one  side  stood  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  the  sword  of  the  Commonwealth ;  on  the 
other,  the  lord-mayor,  with  that  of  the  city ; 
and  behind  arranged  themselves  the  members 
of  the  Protector's  family,  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  Lisle,  Whitelocke,  and  Montague,  each 
of  the  three  bearing  a  drawn  sword.  At  a  sig- 
nal given,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  heralds 
proclaimed  the  style  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
the  specUtors  shouted,  "  Long  live  his  high- 
ness !  God  save  the  Lord  Protector  V^  He, 
rose  immediately,  bowed  to  the  ambassadors, . 
and  walked  in  sUte  through  the  Hall  to  his . 
carriage.* 

*  Dr.  Linganl,  from  Whit«locke*i  Memorialt.  Bat  a  d«-- 
tailed  account,  with  many  noinu  nf  vivaeitj  and  inuraat>.. 
will  be  seen  in  Appendix  K.  I  have  also  gifen,  fron  th» 
■aine  official  hand  (Appendix  L.),  the  aooonni  (with  eon* 
interpolations  inserted  after  the  Restoratioo)  of  tho  Laid 
Piotoctor's  fimeral. 
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From  this  ceremony,  apparently  -so  grand 
and  so  imposing,  may  be  dated  Cromweirs 
downfall.  He  had  failed^  and  the  sole  charm 
which  seemed  to  have  sustained  him  hitherto 
perished  in  those  words.  He  had  declared,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  thought 
monarchy  the  best  form  of  government,  and 
yet  he  was  not  suffered  to  become  that  mon- 
arch. He  held  the  chair  of  another.  Many  of 
his  oldest  friends,  and  fellow-comrades  too,  had 
withdrawn  from  his  side,  and  he  had  to  look 
for  the  familiar  faces  of  Nasehy,  Dunbar,  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  and  Worcester,  in  the  ranks  of  men 
who  were  banded  against  his  life,  or — more 
bitter  contemplation—had  entered  an  immortal 
judj^ment  with  posterity  against  his  fame.  His 
mother,  whom  he  deeply  venerated,  had  per- 
ished some  short  time  before,  unable  to  live  in 
her  continual  terror  that  his  life  would  be  ta- 
ken by  assassins.*  His  most  beloved  daughter 
Claypole  is  said  to  have  already  estranged  her- 
self from  his  side,  where  he  would  have  al- 
ways had  her  present,  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment she  bore  to  truth,  not  less  than  to  many 
x>f  his  political  enemies.  His  son  Richard,  to 
«whom  he  desired  to  leave  the  power  for  which 
(he  had  sacrificed  so  many  blessings,  was  inca- 
pable, he  feared  too  well,  to  hold  it  for  a  day. 
Nor  did  it  seem  that  he  could  hope  to  leave  it, 
•for  such  a  feeble  hand,  better  organic  than  it 
already  was,  for  his  own  health  was  known  to 
be  declining.  The  prospect  before  this  great 
and  most  mistaken  man,  aller  his  second  most 
gorgeous  inauguration,  was  a  dreary  one  in- 
deed, liadthe  old  story  of  his  enemies  been 
true,  it  couW  scarcely  have  left  to  him  fewer 
hopes  of  redemption,  t 


Yet  he  made  a  rally  in  his  foreign  admin  fs^ 
tration,  where  his  genius,  which  had  there  a. 
theatre  for  its  exercise  unencumbered  with  his 
follies  or  his  crimes,  stiU  shone  supreme.*  The 


*  Ladlow  tells  ni  tkat  "  hit  mother,  who,  by  reason  of 
her  gnnt  age,  was  not  so  easily  flattered  with  temptations, 
Tery  much  mistrusted  the  issue  of  affairs.  Aid  woqid  l>e 
often  afraid,  when  she  beard  the  noise  of  a  musket,  that 
'her  sun  was  shot,  being  exceedingly  dis#atisfled  unltMS  $he 
might  tee  him  once  a  day  at  least ;  but  she,  shortly  after 
dyuisr,  left  him  the  possession  of  what  she  held  in  jointure, 
which  was  reported  not  to  exceed  sixty  pounds  by  year, 
though  he  out  of  the  public  purse  exiiendeid  much  mora  at 
her  interment  in  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  and,  among 
other  needless  ceremonies,  caused  many  hundred  torches  to 
be  carried  with  the  hearse,  though  she  was  buried  by  dav- 
light.**  Instead  of  this,  she  had  prayed  of  her  son  a  humble 
villaife  turial-plare. 

t  E/'hard  builds  up  this  most  ridiculoua  story  from  the 
romantic  fictions  of  Clement  Walker  and  others,  which  is 
yet  worth  quoting,  to  show  the  feeling  which  was  encour- 
aged re9|iccting  l^romwell  until  within  ihe  last  century. 
"We  hsTe  a  strange  story  in  the  last  part  of  the  History 
of  Independency,  which  the  author  tiays  he  received  from 
a  person  of  quality,  viz.,  *  It  was  bcliev'd,  and  that  not  with- 
out *<ime  good  cMMfthat  Cromwell,  the  same  morning  that 
he  dt^feateU  tht  kliv*i  army  at  Worcester,  had  conference 
personally  with  tkaVevfl.  with  whom  he  made  a  omtract, 
4hat  to  have  his  wiU  iImo,  and  in  all  things  else  for  seven 
years  from  that  day,b«  should,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
yeurs,  have  him  at  his  rominand,  to  do  at  his  pleasure,  both 
with  his  sonl  and  l>od/.'  This  is  also  related  in  other 
printed  books  ;  but  we  nave  received  a  more  full  account, 
'never  yet  published,  which  is  here  inserted  as  a  thing  more 
wonderful  than  probable,  and  therefore  more  for  the  diver- 

•  •ion  than  sntisfaction  of  the  reader.     It  is  a  relation  or  nar- 

•  mtive  of  a  valiant  officer  call'd  Lindsey,  an  intimate  friend 
oif  Cromweirs,  the  first  captain  of  his  regiment,  and  thero- 

<fore  commonly  call'd  Colonel  Lindsey,  which  is  to  this  ef- 
fect: On  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  morning,  Cromwell 

'look  this  ofllcer  to  a  wood>side.  not  far  from  the  army,  and 
bid  him  alight  and  follow  him  into  that  wood,  and  to  take 
particular  notice  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  After  they 
bad  both  alighted  and  secured  their  horses,  and  walked 
•ome  tmall  way  into  the  wood,  Lindsey  began  to  turn  psie, 
and  to  be  teiz*d  with  horror  from  some  unknown  cause, 
vpon  which  Cromwell  ask'd  him  how  he  did,  or  how  he  felt 
^mself.  He  answered,  that  he  was  in  such  a  trembling  and 
coutemfttion,  that  h«  nerar  felt  the  lika  ia  all  th«  ouoiiicte 


and  battels  he  had  been  engag'd  ia ;  bot  wkatbar  it  pro- 
ceedM  from  the  glooniiaess  of  the  plaoa,  or  the  tamperaoieDt 
of  his  body,  he  knew  not.    *How  bow!'  said  Cronwell; 
*  what  I  troubl'd  with  vapours?     Come  forwards.  msB!* 
They  had  not  gone  above  twenty  yards,  before  Lindaej  as 
a  soddea  stood  still,  and  cry'd  out.  by  all  that*s  good,  hs 
was  seiz'd  with  such  unaccountable  terror  and  aatoaifk' 
menl,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stir  one  step  farther 
Upon  which  Cromwell  call'd  him  faint-hearted  fool,  and  bid 
him  stand  there  and  observe,  or  be  witneaa ;  aad  then  sd* 
vancing  to  some  distence  from  him,  be  net  with  a  grave 
elderly  man,  with  a  roll  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  who  de* 
liver'd  it  to  Cromwell,  who  eageriy  perus*d  it.     Liodsey,  a 
little  recover'd  from  his  fear,  heard  several,  load  words  be- 
tween them  ;  particularly  Cromwell  aaid,  *  This  is  bat  for 
sereh  years ;  I  was  to  have  had  it  for  oDe-and-twenty,  and 
it  must  and  khall  be  so.'    The  other  told  him  positively  it 
cou'd  not  be  for  above  seven ;  upon  which  Cromwell  cry'd 
with  great  fierceness  it  shou'd,  however,  be  for  fourteen 
years.    But  the  other  peremptorily  declar'd  *  it  eouM  not 
poasibly  be  for  any  longer  time :  and  if  he  woald  not  uke  it 
■o,  then  were  othen  who  would  accept  of  it.'    Upoa  which 
Cromwell  at  last  took  the  parchmeat,  and  retarain^  to 
Lindsey  with  great  joy  in  his  oonntenance,  he  cry*d,  *  Now, 
Lindsey,  the  battel  is  our  own !    I  loof  to  be  engag'd.' 
RetnmJnf  out  of  the  wood,  they  rode  to  the  amy,  Crom- 
well with  a  reaolntion  to.  engage  as  aoon  as  passible,  and 
the  other  with  a  design  vf  leaving  the  amy  as  eoeti.   After 
the  first  ehai]ge,  Lindsey  deserted  his  post,  and  rode  away, 
with  all  possible  speed,  dav  and  aicht.  till  he  came  into  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  the  bo«ae  mt  an  intimate  friend,  une 
Mr.  Thorowgood,  minister  of  the  pariah  of  Crimstone. 
Cromwell,  as  soon  aa  he  mias*d  him,  sent  all  ways  after 
him,  with  a  promise  of  a  great  reward  to  any  that  should 
bring  him  alive  or  dead.'    Thus  far  the  Barrativa  of  Lind- 
sey himself;  but  something  further  is  to  be  remember'd,  to 
compleat  and  confirm  the  story.    When  Mr.  Thorowgood 
saw  his  friend  Lindsey  come  into  his  ^rd,  his  horae  and 
himself  just  tired,  ia  a  sort  of  maze,  said,  *  How  aow,  ctJo- 
nel !  we  hear  there  is  like  to  he  a  battel  ehortly.    What ! 
fled  from  your  colooia  V    *  A  battel  !*  said  the  other ;  *  yes, 
there  has  been  a  battel,  aad  I  am  sore  the  king  is  beafen ; 
but  if  ever  I  strike  a  atroak  for  Cromwell,  may  I  pensh 
eternally ;  for  I  am  sure  he  has  nsade  a  league  with  the 
devil,  and  the  devil  will  have  him  in  dne  time.'    Then  de- 
siring his  protection  from  Cromwell's  iaqaisitars,  he  went 
in,  and  related  the  whole  story,  and  all  the  circaaistaoc(>s, 
concluding  with  these  remarkable  words :  *  That  Cromwell 
would  certainlydye  that  day  seven  years  that  the  battel 
was  fought.'    The  strangeness  of  the  relation  caus'd  Mr. 
Thorowgood  to  order  his  son  John,  then  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  write  it  in  full  length  in  his  oommon-plaoe  botdi, 
and  to  take  it  from  Lindsay's  own  mouth.    This  commnn- 
place  book,  and  likewise  the  same  story,  written  ia  other 
hooks,  I  am  assur'd  is  still  preaerv'd  in  the  family  of  the 
Thorowgoods,  but  how  far  Lindsey  is  to  be  believ'd.  and 
how  far  the  story  is  to  be  accounted  incredible,  is  left  to 
the  resder's  faith  and  judgment,  and  or*  to  any  determina- 
tion of  our  own."— Eekard^s  History  of  En f  land,  p.  691. 
I  will  subjoin  to  this  a  piece  of  adminible  wit  and  satue, 
fir  which  it  is  even  worth  while  to  preserve  each  a  story. 
Dr.  Nettleton,  an  accomplished  phyweian  of  the  laM  cen- 
tury, was  in  company  one  day  with  sevsral  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  laying  great  stress  on  the  popular  account  I 
have  just  quoted,  even  then  nf(»  with  wwU-edocated  ytf 
sons,  of  (^romwqll's  selling  himself  to  the  devil  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  affirming  that  the  bargain  was  intend- 
ed to  be  for  twenty-one  years,  but  that  the  devil  had  put  a 
trick  upon  Oliver  by  changing  the  SI  into  13 ;  and  then, 
turning  hastily  to  the  doctor,  the  gentleman  aakeJ  hini, 
**  What  could  be  the  devil's  motive  for  so  doing  ?''    The 
doctor  answered,  "  That  he  could  not  tetl  what  lees  kis  mo- 
tive^ unh$s  he  vat  in  a  huny  about  the  Rattoration." 

*  Mr.  Wallace  gives,  in  his  most  able  history  of  England, 
the  folluwiiig  anecdote  of  this  date,  in  illustrattou  uf  the 
ascendant  of  Cromwell  tiver  Mazarin  :  "An  Envlish  inrr- 
chant  vessel  was  unjustly  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  the  owner,  an  honest  Quaker,  applied  to  Cromwell  U* 
redress.  The  Protector  asking  him  whether  he  wnolJ 
make  a  iourney  t4i  Paris  with  a  letter,  was  anawered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  despatohed  the  Quaker  with  a  letter  to 
(Cardinal  Mazarin,  demanding  redress  within  three  days,  st 
the  expiration  of  which  he  peremptorilv  ordered  the  Qiiakrr 
to  return.  He  obeyed,  and  presented  himself  to  CrtMnwell. 
*Well,  friend,  hast  thoa  thy  mcmey?*  aaid  the  Protprtor. 
The  Quaker  said,  *  No.*  Cromwell  desired  him  to  take  do 
farther  trouble,  as  he  should  teke  the  matter  into  his  ova 
hands.    He  accordingly  teiaed  aad  aold  the  first  two  Fraach 
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details  belong  to  general  history ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  glance  so  far  at  them  as  to  state  that 
Mardyke  was  now  delivered  to  him  under  a 
new  and  larger  treaty  with  Mazarin,  as  a  secu- 
rity for  Dunkirk,  and  that,  on  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  at  the 
siege,  Louis  XIV.  made  a  journey  expressly  to 
see  those  of  Cromwell.  It  is  farther  recorded 
that  Lockhart  paid  him  this  compliment  at  the 
review — that  Cromwell  had  enjoined  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  display  the  same  zeal  in 
ihe  service  of  the  French  king  as  in  his  own  ; 
and  that  Louis  replied,  he  was  transported  to 
receive  so  noble  a  testimony  of  the  affection  of 
a  prince,  tehom  he  had  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  and  happiest  in  Europe.  Anticipating 
the  events  of  a  few  months  later,  I  may  add 
that,  after  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Lock- 
hart  and  an  English  garrison,  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  cardinal  having  taken  up  their  quarters  at 
Calais,  Cromwell  seized  the  occasion  to  send 
Lord  Faulconberg,  his  son-in-law,  with  a  splen- 
did equipage  and  a  numerous  retinue,  to  com- 
pliment the  king  on  his  near  approach  to  the 
shores  wof  Britain.  Here  Faulconberg  was  en- 
tertained with  every  possible  distinction.  Louis 
not  only  received  him  uncovered  at  bis  public 
audiences,  but  also  at  a  private  visit,  which 
he  requested  from  the  Protector^s  son-in-law, 
when  they  talked  for  two  hours  in  the  garden. 
The  cardinal  was  equally  ceremonious.  He 
came  from  his  apartment  to  meet  the  ambas- 
sador, and,  after  an  hour's  discourse,  conduct- 
ed him  again  to  bis  carriage,  a  condescension 
be  was  accustomed  to  dispense  with,  not  only 
to  all  others,  but  to  the  king  himself.  After  a 
stay  of  five  days,  Faulconberg  left,  charged  with 
all  honour  and  affection  for  the  great  Protector 
from  Mazarin  and  Louis. 

I  leave  this  redeeming  subject  of  foreign  pol- 
icy with  two  rare  and  memorable  missives.  The 
first  is  a  remonstrance  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
respecting  the  unjust  surprisal  of  an  English 
ship. 

**  Oliver,  by  the  grace  of  God  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  territories 
thereto  belonging,  to  the  high  and  mighty  em- 
peror, Sultan  Mahomet  Han,  chief  lord  and  com- 
mander of  the  Mussulman  kingdome,  sole  and 
supreme  monarch  of  the  Eastern  empire,  greet- 
ing. .  .  .  Most  high  and  mighty  prince.  .  .  .  We 
doubt  not  but  you  have  found  by  yourowne  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  by  information  of  such  as 
have  bin  of  councell  with  your  royall  predeces- 
sors, that  the  amity  and  traffique'soe  long  contin- 
ued betweene  both  nations  hath  bin  of  great  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  in  many  respects  ;  to  the 
disturbance  whereof  we  should  be  very  unwill- 
ing that  any  occasion  should  be  offered  on  our 
part,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  a  contin- 
uance and  increase  of  that  friendship  which  hath 
bin  established.    But  it  falleth  out  that  the  same 


shipa  within  hit  reach,  indemnified  the  Quaker  out  of  th« 
procecda.  and  paid  over  the  aurplua  to  the  French  ambae- 
•ador,  who  aubmitted  to  this  very  anmmarr  proceeding." 
I  caanoC  tranacribe  this  paesage  from  the  histonr  hj  Mr. 
'I^allaoa,  without  an  expreMion  of  deep  and  heartfelt  regret 
U  th«  melancholy  eTeoC  which  has  removed  ao  suddenly 
from  amottf  aa  that  excellent  person,  in  whom  the  public 
h»f  lost  a  writer  of  very  great  and  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  more  intimate  friends  an  adviser  and  eom- 
I  pines  they  will  vainly  task  to  sapplj. 


hath  bin  too  frequently  interrupted  by  such  as 
exercise  pyracy  and  spoile  at  sea,  who,  though 
they  are  enemies  to  all  entercowrse  and  civUl 
society,  and  dishonorable  to  princes  andstatesi 
yet  find  places  of  retreate  and  stucor  in  sonujmri 
of  your  dominions .  An  instance  whereof^  (to 
omit  many  others)  appeareth  in  the  late  surpiri- 
zall  of  an  English  ship  called  the  Resolotion, 
which  being  laden  with  cloth,  tynne,  lead,  and 
money  (to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars),  and  bound  fur  your  owno  port  of  Scan- 
I  derone,  was  yet  in  her  passage  (nere  Candy) 
assaulted  by  seaven  ships  of  Tripoly  (part  of 
;  your  Majesty's  fleetes,  and  then  actually  in  your 
I  service),  and  by  them  carried  to  Rhodes,  an- 
other of  your  majesty's  ports,  where  we  are  ia 
formed  the  captaine  bassa  hath  bin  soe  farr  from 
disowning  the  action,  that  he  hath,  in  scome 
and  contempt  of  the  capitulation,  secured  the 
ship  and  goods,  as  also  the  master,  mariners, 
and  passengers,  who  had  not  a  ragg  left  to  cot- 
er  them ;  which  barbarous  act^  soe  repugnant  to 
the  emperiall  capitulations  (which  ought  to  be 
held  inviolate),  soe  injurious  to  trade,  and  soe  dU- 
honorable  to  your  majesty,  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  a  due  consideration  and  representation  to 
ybu,  as  a  manifest  breach  of  peace ;  and  therefore 
we  doe  presume  soe  much  of  your  wisdome  and 
justice,  that  you  will  not  only  command  a  to- 
tall  and  compleate  restitution  to  be  made  of  the 
ship,  goods,  and  money,  and  releasement  of  the 
men,  but  also  for  your  owne  honor  take  course 
for  suppressing  those  pyrates,  and  prohibiting 
their  retreate  into  places,  and  receiving  favour 
and  succor  from  persons  under  your  obedienoe, 
as  also  for  punishing  such  as  countenance  or 
abett  them,  and  for  a  generall  redress  of  all  fer* 
mer  injuries  too  commonly  practiced  on  our  peo- 
ple, both  to  our  dishonor  and  their  irreparable 
loss.  In  all  which  we  have  given  order  to  oar 
ambassador  residing  at  your  high  port  to  in- 
forme  you  more  particularly,  desiring  to  under- 
stand your  resolution  herein,  thai  upon  knowU 
edge  thereof  we  may  take  such  course  as  shall  ba 
agreeable  to  justice  and  to  the  good  of  our  people, 
whom  toe  are  bound  to  protect  in  their  lawfuU  eours^ 
es  of  trade.  And  soe  we  wish  you  health  and 
true  felicity.  Given  at  our  pallace  at  West- 
minster, this  11th  day  of  the  rooneth  of  August, 
1667." 

The  second  is  addressed,  with  the  date  of 
the  same  day.  to  the  high  and  excellent  lord, 
the  Vizier  Azem.  "  Oliver,  by  the  grace  of  Grod 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
and  territories  thereto  belonging,  to  the  high 
and  excellent  lord,  the  Vixier  Azem.  .  .  .  High 
and  excellent  lord.  ...  As  we  have  now  done 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  your  lord  and  master,  soe 
doe  we  also  to  you,  complaine  of  an  act  of  vi- 
olence and  injustice  exercised  towards  divers 
merchants  of  this  Oimmonwealth,  interested 
in  an  English  ship  called  the  Resolution,  which 
being  laden  with  cloth,  tynne,  and  money,  and 
bound  for  the  Grand  Seignor's  owne  port  of 
Scanderone,  in  a  peaceable  course  of  trading, 
was  (notwithstanding)  in  her  way  (nere  Candy) 
assaulted  by  seaven  Tripoly  men  of  warr  actu- 
ally ingaged  in  the  Grand  Seignor's  service,  and 
by  them  carried  to  Rhodes,  where  the  captain* 
bassa  hath  secured  the  ship  and  her  lading,  and 
imprisoned  the  roaster,  manners,  and  paasen- 
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gers,  being  in  namber  forty-five  persons ;  which 
act,  soe  contrary  to  the  einperiall  capitulations, 
and  to  the  very  essence  of  commerce,  being  an 
absolute  breach  of  the  peace  between  both  na- 
tions, we  cannot  but  judge  will  be  held  very 
dishonorable  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  accord- 
ingly to  be  resented  by  him,  even  to  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  captaine  bassa,  who  soe  read- 
•  ily  owned  the  action,  tnd  of  those  others,  en- 
emies of  humane  society,  who  are  guilty  of  an 
attempt  soe  foule  and  disgracefull  to  a  monarch 
pretending  jtutiee.  And  we  shall  not  doubt  but, 
as  an  intimation  of  his  justice,  he  will  command 
compleate  restitution  of  ship  and  goods,  and 
releasement  of  the  persons,  otherwise  you  must 
shortly  expect  a  mine  and  dissolution  of  all  trade^ 
besides  the  confusion  and  danger  that  may  grow  to 
your  owns  state ;  and  therefore  we  presume  you 
will  (though  for  noe  other  respect  than  your 
owne  interest  and  safety)  be  instrumentall  to 
prooure  reparation  in  this  particular,  and  an  ut- 
ter extirpation  of  those  sea  rovers,  that  soe 
peace  and  the  effects  thereof,  which  have  bin 
found  soe  advantageous  to  both  nations,  may 
be  preserved,  to  the  mutual  good  of  each.  In 
all  which  we  desire  you  to  give  care  and  cred- 
it to  our  ambassador  there,  and  to  procure  such 
speedy  answere  and  return e  from  his  empcriall 
majesty  as  may  stand  with  equity  and  with  the 
continuance  of  that  amity  which  hath  bin  set- 
led  between  both  nations,  and  which  we  shall 
not  willingly  give  the  least  occasion  to  disturbe 
without  some  great  provocation.  Given  at  our 
pallace  at  Westminster,  this  11th  day  of  the 
moneth  of  August,  in  the  yeare  1657." 

Lord  Faulconberg,  I  have  intimated,  was  now 
the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  had  married 
the  Lady  Mary  Cromwell  some  short  period 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  Some 
few  dajTS  earlier,  the  Protector's  youngest 
daughter.  Lady  Frances,*  had  been  also  mar- 

*  Thi*  ii  the  Itdy  of  whom  la  told  a  mnffularly  we11-at- 
testod  ttory  of  a  propoMl  of  marriage  from  Charleii  the 
Second.  It  ia  related  by  Morrice,  chaplain  to  Lord  Brog- 
hill,  ia  his  life  of  that  nobleman,  and  by  Bamet  (Xlmtory 
of  hie  Own  Times),  who  sutca  that  he  had  it  from  Brog- 
hiir*  lipe.  It  rant  thus,  tiomit  uid  to  belonf  to  the  year 
ltt3.  the  period  in  which  (V>mwell  had  uU  power  in  hia 
own  handa,  and  before  he  had  openly  aHumed  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate.  Lord  Bmghill  wasi  the  author  of  the  prop- 
oaitioo.  Having,  as  we  are  told,  o]ip(irtttnities,  by  a  secret 
correspondence  with  soino  about  the  kintr,  he  sounded 
Charles's  inchnations,  as  to  h>iw  he  would  f«-4>1  respectinir 
a  proposition  to  restore  him  to  his  hereditary  dominions  by 
means  of  such  a  marriage.  The  royal  exile  rereiTcd  the 
proposition  with  aridity.  Its  author  next  staled  it  to  the 
mother  and  daughter.  Neither  of  them  showed  any  aver- 
sion to  the  suggestion,  lluving  succeeded  thus  far.  the  next 
business  was  to  break  the  proposal  to  Cromwell  himself. 
This  Broghill  took  an  op|iortunilrof  di>iiifr  in  the  following 
manner  :  Being  one  dar  retorned  from  the  city,  and  wait- 
ing upon  Cromwell  in  nis  closet,  ono  of  the  Arst  questions 
with  which  he  was  accosted  was,  wbrthnr  there  was  any 
news  ?  **  In  truth  there  is,**  snid  Broghill,  "  and  very 
etrange  news.**  "  What  is  it  I"  "  It  is  m  everyliody's 
month,**  answered  the  courtier;  "but  I  dare  nut  mcntiim 
it  to  your  excellency,  lest  you  shouKI  be  offeiulrd."  Crom- 
well told  him  to  speak  mit.  To  which  Riouhill  rejoined, 
**  AU  the  news  in  the  city  is,  that  yi>u  are  going  to  marry 
your  daughter  Frances  to  the  Pretemier."  The  general 
was  struck  with  the  suggestion,  and  |>acrd  up  and  duwn  the 
room  two  or  three  times  in  rileuce.  **  And  what  do  |ienple 
■ay  to  the  tale  ?'*  '*  1  assure  yoa  it  is  received  with  decided 
approbation  by  the  majority.  C<insider.  air,  that  by  it  yon 
would  extricate  yourself  from  your  present  precarious  situ- 
ation, would  become  father-in-law  to  a  pniice  who  would 
owe  everything  to  your  interference,  might  retain  the  com- 
Band  of  the  army,  ami  would,  in  all  prot>ubility,  lieconie 
progenitor  to  a  race  of  kinys.**  **  Nn,**  s»id  Cr>niwell,  af- 
ter a  pause.  **  it  ii  impctnble :  he  vemJd  never  forgive  me 
^  death  •/ kief  other  » 


Tied,  and  her  bridegroom  was  another  member 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  Mr.  Rich,  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.*  In  thus  effecting  these 
alliances,  Cromwell  betrayed  the  melancholy 
weakness  with  which  his  life  was  doomed  to 
close.  Deprived  of  the  title  of  king,  be  had 
fixed  his  affections  on  the  creation  of  the  other 
House,  granted  him  by  the  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice. It  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  was 
clung  to,  till  his  life  had  passed,  with,  for  such 
a  man,  a  kind  of  imbecile  fondness.  These 
noble  alliances,  it  is  admitted  by  his  friends  and 
courtiers,  were  designed  to  aid  him  in  the 
scheme. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Frances  with  Mr. 
Richt  would  seem  to  have  been  a  love-match 
too.  I  ascertain  this  from  a  curious  letter 
written  by  her  sister  Mary  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  which  proves  also  that  somewhat  similar 
difficulties  to  those  which  so  long  obstructed 
Richard's  marriage  with  Miss  Majorl  had  oc- 
curred here  also.  Not  the  less  Joes  it  prove 
the  Lord  Protector's  fatherly  afffection  stronger 
than  any  politic  consideration,  and  illostrate 
generally  the  close  ties  of  love  which,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  grandeur,  still  held  this  family 
together. 


*  For  the  extraordinary  festiritiea  at  this  omniage,  see 
M(«,  p.  459;  see  also  Appendix  H.,  Coqbt  Ciiculab. 

t  Mr.  Rich  died  a  few  months  after  the  mamafe ;  and  I 
roar  quote  a  letter  from  his  venerable  grandfather  to  Cronk* 
well,  in  fairness  and  justice  to  the  every-vray  hoaonrabls 
testimony  it  bears  to  the  latter.  **  My  pen  and  mr  heart 
were  ever  your  lordship's  servants;  now  they  are  beooae 
your  del>tors.  This  paper  cannot  eiMxigh  confeae  my  obli- 
gations, and  much  less  discharge  it,  lor  ytmr  renaoBable 
and  sympathizing  letters,  which  (becanae  the  Taloe  they 
derive'  from  so  worthy  a  hand)  express  soch  fiuthful  affec- 
tions, and  administer  such  Christian  advice,  as  lenders 
them  beyond  measure  welcome  and  dear  to  me ;  and  ahhoagh 
my  heaviness  and  distraction  of  thoughts  persuade  me  rather 
to  peruse  those  excellent  lines  than  to  answer  them,  and  to 
take  relief  fn>m  them  rather  than  make  a  return  to  them, 

Gt  I  roust  not  be  so  indulgent  to  mine  ovm  sorrows  as  to 
le  this  opportunity  of  being  thankful  to  your  lonlship  for 
so  great  a  favour.    Mv  lord,  I  dare  not  be  insensible  of  that 
hand  which  hath  laid  a  very  aharp  and  awaking  sJlicti'in 
upon  me ;  but  we  may  not  be  so  presumptnona  as  to  make 
i  choice  of  our  own  rod,  or  so  much  as  in  thought  to  detract 
■  from  or  diminish  the  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  goodnesa  of 
God,  in  those  hard  events  which  must  nil  stand  inviolable, 
'  when  millions  of  such  worms  as  I  am  are  gone  to  dust.    I 
roust  needs  say,  I  have  lost  a  dear  and  comfortable  relaiion, 
'  one  in  whom  I  had  much  determined  m?  affections  and 
lodged  my  hopes,  are  now  rebuked  and  withered  by  a  hasty 
and  early  death ;  but  my  property  in  him  vras  inferior  to 
:  his  who  hath  taken  him,  and  I  most  rest  my  heart  in  his 
proceedings,  making  it  my  care  and  suit  that  those  erile 
which  cannot  be  averted  may  be  sanctified.    In  order  to 
:  which  1  desire,  from  this  one  sad  instance,  to  argue  the 
'  whole  world  of  vanity  and  variableneas^    Alas !   what  a 
'  staff  of  reed  are  tlieso  things,  which  have  no  suy  in  them- 
I  seWes,  acu)  therefore  can  give  none  to  us.    They  witness 
ttieir  own  impotency,  and  tbemselvta  admonish  us  to  pilch 
.  our  rest  aboffe  this  sphere  of  changeable  mortality,  and 
to  cast  anchor  in  heaven,  while  we  can  find  no  hold  at  all 
on  earth.    Assuredly  he  that  will  have  and  bold  a  nght 
trtmquiUiVf  must  found  it  in  a  sweet  fruition  of  God,  which 
I  whosoever  wants  may  be  secure,  but  cannot  be  quiet.    Mv 
lord,  all  thij  ts  but  a  broken  echo  of  your  pioos  counsel. 


which  gives  such  esse  to  my  onpraesed  miad,  that  I  can 
scarce  forbid  my  pen  being  tedious.  Only  it  remembers 
your  lordsliip's  many  weighty  and  noble  employmenta, 
which,  together  with  your  prudent,  heroic,  and  hoooursUe 
managery  of  them,  I  do  here  congratulate,  as  well  as  my 
grief  will  give  ms  lesT*.  Othera'  goodneaa  is  their  own ; 
yours  is  a  whole  country's  —  yea,  three  kingdoms:  for 
which  you  justly  possess  interest  and  renown  with  wiss 
and  good  men  ;  virtue  is  a  thousand  esrutchcims.  Go  <«, 
my  lord,  go  on  hsMiily,  to  lo\-e  religion,  to  oxemplif;  it. 
May  your  lordship  long  eontinus  aa  inatramtat  of  um,  a 
pattern  of  virtue,  and  a  precedent  of  glory  !  This  is  the 
inward  and  affectionate  praver  of,  my  kNrd,  yoar  locdahip'i 
moat  affectionate  serrant,  WaBWIOK.** 
t  See  oals,  p.  479,  «l  Mf . 
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"  Deare  Brother, — Your  kind  leters  do  so 
nQch  cngag  my  hart  towards  you,  that  I  can 
never  tell  how  to  expres  in  writing  the  tru  af- 
fec^tioQ  and  value  I  have  of  you,  who,  truly,  I 
think,  non  that  knows  you  but  you  may  justly 
claim  it  from.  I  must  confes  myself  in  a  fi^reat 
faalt  in  the  omiteing  of  writing  to  you  and  your 
deare  wif  so  long  a  tim  ;  but  I  suppos  you  canot 
be  ignorant  of  the  reason,  which  truly  has  ben 
the  only  caus,  which  is  this  bisnes  of  my  sester 
Franses  and  mr.  Rich.  Truly  I  can  truly  say 
it,  for  thes  thre  months,  I  think  our  famyly,  and 
myself  in  perticular,  have  ben  in  the  gratest 
confusion  and  troble  as  ever  poor  famyly  can 
be  in ;  the  Lord  tell  us  his  .  .  .  in  it,  and  setel 
OS,  and  mak  us  what  he  would  hav  us  to  be.  I 
SQppos  you  hard  of  the  breaking  of  the  bisnes, 
and  according  to  your  deser  in  your  last  leter, 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  give  you  a  full  account 
of  it,  which  is  thes.  After  a  quarter  of  a  yeor's 
admitons,  my  father  and  my  lord  Warwick  be- 

£m  to  tret  about  the  estate ;  and  it  sems  my 
rd  did  ofer  that  that  my  father  expected.  I 
ned  not  nam  perticulars,  for  I  suppos  you  may 
hay  had  it  from  beter  hands ;  but,  if  I  may  say 
the  truth,  /  think  it  was  not  so  much  estat  as  som 
fritaU  resons  that  my  father  discovered  to  non  but 
my  sester  Franses  and  his  own  famyly,  which 
was  a  dislik  to  the  young  person,  which  he  had 
from  som  reports  of  his  being  a  visious  man, 
given  to  play,  and  such  lik  things,  which  ofis  was 
done  by  some  that  had  a  mind  to  brak  of  the 
match.  My  sester  hearing  these  things,  wos 
resolvd  to  know  the  truth  of  it ;  and  truly,  dued 
find  all  the  reports  to  be  fals  that  wer  raisd  of 
him  •,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  wer  so  much 
tngagd  in  affection  before  this,  that  she  could  not ! 
tkenk  of  breaking  of  it  of;  so  that  my  sester  en- 
gagd  me  and  all  the  frinds  she  had,  who  truly' 
wer  very  few,  to  spck  in  her  behalf  to  my  fa- 
ther, which  we  deid,  but  could  not  be  hard  to 
any  purpos  ;  only  this,  my  father  promised,  that 
t^  he  wer  satisfyed  as  to  the  report,  the  estat  shold 
not  brak  it  of,  which  she  was  satisfyed  with,  j 
But  after  this  ther  was  a  second  trety,  and  my 
lord  Warwick  desered  my  father  to  nam  what 
it  was  be  demanded  more,  and  to  his  utmost 
he  would  satisfy  him ;  so  my  father,  upon  this, 
mad  new  propositions,  which  my  lord  Warwick 
has  answered  as  much  as  he  can  ;  but  it  seems 
there  is  fiv  hundred  pounds  a  yeor  in  my  lord 
Riche*s  hands  which  he  has  power  to  sell,  and 
ther  are  some  people  that  persuad  his  highnes 
that  it  would  be  desonerable  for  him  to  con- 
elud  of  it  without  thes  fiv  hundred  pounds  a 
yeor  be  setied  upon  mr.  Rich  after  his  father's 
deth,  and  my  lord  Rich  having  no  esteem  at  all 
of  his  son,  becos  he  is  not  so  bad  as  himself, 
will  not  agre  to  it ;  and  thes  people,  upon  this, 
persuad  my  father  it  would  be  a  desoner  to  him 
to  yald  upon  thes  terms — it  would  shew  that 
he  wos  mad  a  fool  on  by  my  lord  Riche ;  which 
the  truth  is,  how  it  should  be,  I  cant  understand, 
nor  very  few  els ;  and  truly,  I  must  tell  you 
privatelie,  that  they  ar  so  far  engagd  as  the  match 
eamot  be  brok  of.  She  acquainted  non  of  her  frends 
with  her  resolution  when  she  did  it.  Deare  broth- 
er, this  is  as  far  as  I  can  tell  the  stat  of  the 
bisnes.  The  Lord  derect  them  what  to  do ; 
and  all  I  think  ought  to  beg  of  God  to  pardon 
her  in  her  dowing  of  this  thing,  which  I  must 
•ay  truly  she  was  put  upon  by  the of 


things.  Deare,  let  me  beg  my  excuses  to  my 
sester  for  not  writing  my  best  respects  to  her. 
Pardon  this  troble,  and  belev  me,  that  I  shall 
ever  striv  to  appro v  myself,  deare  brother, 
your  affectionate  sester  and  servant, 

**  Mary  Cromwell." 

This  Lady  Mary  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  family  counsellor  and  referee  in  all  their 
casual  misunderstandings  with  each  other.  It 
is  somewhat  interesting  to  find  her,  at  a  little 
earlier  date,  remonstrating  with  this  same 
great  and  able  brother  Henry  in  a  tone  which 
would  appear  to  countenance  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's worst  scandal  against  him.  '*  Deare 
Brother, — I  canot  be  any  longer  without  beg- 
ing  an  excus  for  my  so  long  silens.  You  canot 
but  hear  of  my  sester's  ilnes,  which  inded  has 
ben  the  only  cans  of  it.  You  might  justly  tak 
it  ill  otherwis,  and  think  ther  wer  want  of  that 
afection  I  owe  unto  you.  Inded,  deare  broth- 
er, it  was  a  grat  deal  of  truble  to  me  to  think 
I  should  giv  you  any  ocation  to  think  amis  of 
me ;  for  I  can  truly  say  it,  you  are  very  deare 
to  me,  and  it  is  a  grat  truble  to  me  to  think  of 
the  destans  we  ar  from  on  another,  and  would 
be  mor  if  I  ded  not  think  you  ar  doing  the 
Lord's  sarvis ;  and  truly  that  ought  to  satisfy 
us,  for  whil  wo  ar  hear,  we  canot  expect  but 
that  we  must  be  seprated.  Deare  Brother,  the 
Lord  direct  you  in  his  ways,  and  kep  your  hart 
clos  unto  himself;  and  I  am  sur  therin  you  will 
hav  tru  comfort,  and  that  that  will  last  when  all 
this  world  shall  pass  away.  I  canot  but  giv 
you  some  item  of  won  that  is  with  you,  which 
is  so  much  feared  by  your  frinds  that  lov  yoii, 
is  som  deshonor  to  you  and  my  deare  sester, 
if  you  hav  not  a  grat  car ;  for  it  is  reported 
hear  that  she  ruls  much  in  your  family ;  and 
truly  it  is  foared  she  is  a  desconntenanser  of 
the  godly  people.  Thcrfor,  deare  brother,  tak 
it  not  ill  that  I  giv  you  an  item  of  her ;  for 
truly,  if  I  did  not  dearly  lov  you  both  and  your 
oner,  I  would  not  giv  you  notis  of  her.  Ther- 
for  I  hope  you  will  not  tak  it  ill  that  I  hav  delt 
thus  planly  with  you.  I  supos  you  know  who  it 
is  I  mean ;  therfor  I  deser  to  be  excused  for  not 
naming  of  her.  I  deser  not  to  be  sen  in  it,  and 
therfor  deser  you  that  you  would  not  tak  the 
lest  notis  of  my  writing  to  you  about  it,  becos 
I  was  deser'd  not  to  spek  of  it ;  nor  should  1, 
but  that  I  know  you  will  not  tak  it  amis  from 
your  poor  sester  that  lovs  you.  Deare  Broth- 
er, I  tak  my  leev  to  rest.  Your  Sister  and 
Servant,  Mary  Cromwell.  .  .  .  Her  Highnes 
deseres  to  hav  her  love  to  you  and  my  Sester, 
and  my  Sester  Franke  her  respects  to  you 
both." 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  last  great 
public  action  of  the  life  of  the  Ix)rd  Protector 
Cromwell.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1658,  the 
prorogued  Parliament  reassembled,  with  its  re- 
enforcement  (by  stipulation  of  the  Petition  and 
Advice)  of  upward  of  a  hundred  of  the  exclu- 
ded Republicans,  and  its  addition  of  the  other 
House.  This  other  House  consisted  of  sixty- 
one  members,  and  comprised  his  two  sons, 
Richard  and  Henry,  eight  peers  of  royal  crea^ 
tion,  several  members  of  his  council,  some 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  family,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  lawyers  and  officers,  and  a  very 
scanty  sprinkling  of  persons  known  to  be  dis- 
affected to  his  government.    Of  the  ancient 
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peers,  two  only  attenfcd,  the  Ijords  Eare  and 
raulconberg ;  Lords  Warwick,  Manchester, 
Mulgrave,  and  Wharton  did  not  appear.  Even 
old  Warwick,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Crom- 
well's very  good  friend,  declared  that  *' he  could 
not  sit  in  the  sanie  assembly  with  Colonel  Hew- 
son,  who  bad  been  a  shoemaker,  and  Colonel 
Pride,  who  had  been  a  drayman  ;  but  had  they 
driven  no  worse  trade/*  adds  I^udlow,  <*  I  know 
not  why  any  good  man  should  refuse  to  act 
with  them."  They  had,  however,  driven  a 
worse  trade  ;  and  they  only  now  assembled  as 
members  of  a  new  nobility,  to  be  covered,  in 
conjunction  with  their  creator,  with  contempt 
and  scorn.  Wbitelocke,  I  should  add,  was  also 
one  of  these  lords,  with  Lisle,  Glyn,  Widdring- 
ton,  Desborough,  Jones,  Fleetwood,  Clay  pole, 
and  others  of  tbat  class.*  Old  Francis  Rouse 
had  been  rewarded  with  one  of  the  sinecure  ti- 
tles for  his  services  in  the  days  of  Darbone, 
and  the  ex- Lord-mayor  Pack  had  become  as 
real  a  Lord  Pack  as  Cromwell  could  make  him. 
Our  old  friend  Lenthall,  too,  received  a  writ  of 
summons,  which  is  said  to  have  delighted  him 
80  much  that  the  coach  in  which  he  rode 
through  the  Strand  next  day  could  hardly  con- 
tain him.  Men  might  well  grieve  when  they 
saw  the  illustrious  name  of  Hampden  in  such  a 
list,  and  think  it  pity  that  he  should  not  have 
"  inherited  his  father's  noble  principles,  though 
he  doth  his  lands."  The  sturdy  name  of  Hazle- 
rig  was  also  there^  but  only  that  his  formidable 
opposition  in  the  lower  House  might  be  cat 
off.  He  contemptuously  refused  to  obey  the 
writ,  and  presented  himself,  with  his  old  friend 
Scot,  among  the  commoners,  who  had  taken 
their  station  in  what  was  now  called  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  witness  and  to  ridicule  that  new 
and  miserable  imitation  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
monarchy ! 

Called  by  the  "  usher  of  the  black  rod,"  they 
had  found  his  highness  the  Lord  Protector 
seated  under  a  canopy  of  state.  His  speech 
began  with  the  ancient  address :  *'  My  lords, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons."  It 
was  short,  a  circumstance  he  prayed  them  to 
excuse  in  consequenet  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
but  full  of  piety ;  and  after  an  exposition  of  the 
eighty-fiflh  Psalm,  he  referred  his  two  Houses 
for  other  particulars  to  Fiennes,  his  lord-keep- 
er, who,  in  a  long  and  tedious  harangue,  praised 
and  defended  the  new  institutions  under  which 
they  had  met. 

A  few  words  will  describe  the  brief  career 
of  this  wretched  absurdity.  Scot  and  Hazle- 
rig,  backed'  by  a  formidable  majority,  whom 
they  influenced  by  their  eloquence  and  talents, 
flatly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  House 
as  a  House  of  Lords.  They  asked  who  had 
made  its  members  lords,  and  who  ^ad  the  priv- 
ilege of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
peerage.  The  reply  that  the  Protector  had 
called  them  lords,  and  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Petition  and  Advice  to  re-establish  the 
second  estate,  was  no  reply  for  Scot  er  Hazle- 
rig.  Whenever  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to 
the  Commons,  the  latter  refused  to  give  an  an- 
swer until  they  had  determined  by  what  name 
they  were  to  address  the  others,  and  to  what 

•  See  Appendix  I.  far  some  cun'ooa  extivcts  from  the 
mMv  deecnptioM  ihtt  were  published  of  them  at  the  time, 
tar  the  pleMtxn  of  the  indignant  yvs^  ^^oii«%i»\MdthiBia. 


extent  they  were  to  admit  their  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  deliberations  of  a  body  to  whom 
they,  in  fact,  owed  their  existence.  Were 
they  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  peer- 
age 1  Were  they  to  be  empowered  to  nega- 
tive the  acts  of  that  House  to  which  they 
owed  their  existence!  Was  it  to  be  borne 
that  the  children  should  assume  the  superiori- 
ty over  their  parents?  that  the  nominees  of 
the  Protector  should  control  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  depositaries  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  1  The  idea  was 
scouted  with  a  hiss  whenever  it  was  broached 
anew. 

Cromwell,  in  an  unprecedented  state  of  an- 
ger and  excitement,  went  to  the  House  to  re- 
monstrate. The  character  of  his  address  may 
be  judged  from  one  of  its  opening  passages. 
"  I  look  on  this  to  be  the  great  duty  of  my  place, 
at  being  set  on  a  watch-tower,  to  set  what  may  he 
for  the  good  of  these  nations,  and  what  may  be 
for  the  preventing  of  evil,  that  so,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  so  great  and  wise  a  Council  as  this  is 
(that  hath  in  it  the  life  and  spirit  of  these  na- 
tions), that  Good  may  be  attained,  and  that  evil 
(whatever  it  is)  may  be  obviated.  We  shall 
hardly  set  our  shoulders  to  this  work,  unless  it 
shall  please  God  to  work  some  conviction  upon 
our  hearts  that  there  is  need  of  our  most  seri- 
ous and  best  Counsels  at  such  a  time  as  this 
is.  ...  /  have  not  prepared  any  such  matter  ani 
rule  of  speech  to  deliver  myself  unto  you  as  perhaps 
might  have  been  more  Jitter  for  me  to  hare  ione^ 
arU  more  serviceable  for  you  to  understand  me  », 
but  shall  only  speak  plainly  and  honestly  to  yov, 
out  of  such  Conceptions  as  it  hath  pleasoi  God  to 
set  upon  me.  .  .  .  We  have  not  been  now  four 
years  and  upward  in  this  Government,  to  be 
'totally  ignorant  of  the  things  that  may  be  of  the 
greatest  concernment  to  us.  Your  dangers 
(for  that  is  the  head  of  my  speech),  they  are 
either  with  respect  had  to  affairs  abroad  aod 
their  difficulties,  or  to  affairs  at  home  and  their 
difllculties.  . .  .  You  come,  as  I  may  say  so 
now,  in  the  end  of  as  great  difficohies  aod 
straits  as,  I  think,  ever  nation  was  engaged  id. 
...  I  had  in  my  thoughts  to  have  made  this  the 
method  of  my  speech :  to  wit,  to  have  let  yoa 
see  the  things  that  hazard  your  being  and  jour 
well-being ;  but  when  I  came  seriously  to  con- 
sider better  of  it,  I  thought  (as  your  affairs 
stand)  that  all  things  would  resolve  themselves 
into  very  beings  You  are  not  a  nation,  you  yniM 
not  be  a  nation,  if  God  strengthen  you  not  to 
meet  with  these  evils  that  are  upon  us.'* 

He  then  proceeded  to  lecture  them  on  the 
benefit— the  necessity  of  unanimity.  Let  them 
look  abroad.  The  Papists  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  all  the  Protestants  of  Europe.  Eacland 
was  the  only  stay,  the  last  hope  of  religion. 
Let  them  look  at  home.  Tho  Cavaliers  aod 
the  Levellers  were  combined  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  ;  Charles  Stuart  was  preparing  an 
invasion,  and  the  Dutch  had  ungratefully  sold 
him  certain  vessels  for  that  purpose.  I>isseQ- 
sion  would  inevitably  draw  down  ruin  on  theok- 
selves,  their  liberties,  and  their  religion.  For 
himself,  he  called  God,  angels,  and  men  to  wit- 
ness that  he  sought  not  the  office  be  held.  It 
was  forced  upon  him  ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  exe- 
cute its  duties,  and  he  would  perform  what 
he  had  sworn*  by  preserving  to  eveiy  claai 
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of  men  their  just  rights,  whether  civil  or  reli- 
gious. 

These  gross  falsehoods  had  now  also  spent 
out  their  day.    No  one  among  the  Republicans 
cared  for  them  one  jot.    Accordingly,  when  he 
liad  lefl  the  chamber,  over  and  over  again  were 
-messages  renewed  "  from  the  Lords  to  the 
C4)TiHnoDs,"  and  as  often  received  by  the  latter 
^Miti  the  contemptuous  intimation  that  "that 
House  would  return  an  answer  by  messengers 
of  their  own."    Instead  of  returning  the  prom- 
ised answers,  however,  they  spent  their  whole 
tiuie  in  debating  what  title  and  what  rights 
ought  to  belong  to  the  **  other  House,"  and 
wliether,  indeed,  they  deserved  to  have  rights 
or  title  at  all. 

Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  goaded  by  the 
nature  of  this  opposition — its  contempt,  its 
carelessness,  its  quiet  and  collected  defiance-^ 
into  a  state  approaching  to  insanity.*  His 
health,  as  he  himself  told  the  House  some  days 
before,  had  evidently  broken  much.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  his  distempered  thoughts  but 
a  dissolution  ;  and,  having  taken  that  resolve, 
he  rushed,  with  the  headlong  phrensy  of  a  man 
who  dares  not  pause  to  think  what  he  must  do, 
to  put  it  into  instant  execution.  He  would  not 
wait  for  his  carri  ge.  He  suddenly  snatched 
up  his  hat,  waved  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  guards 
to  follow  him,  flung  himself  into  a  hackncy- 
cuach  he  saw  standing  near  Whitehall,  and 
drove  to  the  door  of  his  *'  House  of  Lords." 
His  appearance  when  he  entered  bespoke  the 
concern  of  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  who  hast- 
ily ran  up  to  him.  Cromwell  told  him  abrupt- 
ly what  he  had  come  to  do.  Fleetwood  tried 
to  dissuade  him  ;  but  "  he  clapped,"  continues 
Ludlow,  from  whom  I  take  this  account,  "  bis 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  swore  by  the  living  God 
he  would  do  it."  He  sent  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  to  summon  the  Commons  to  attend 
hinn  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  still 
engaged  in  discussing  the  title  of  the  "  other 
House"  when  the  usher  appeared,  and  they  ad- 
journed the  question  to  their  return,  uncon- 
scious of  what  awaited  them. 

Oliver  Cromwell  then  delivered,  to  the  last 
assemblage  of  men  he  was  doomed  to  meet 
within  those  walls,  his  last  speech.  It  was 
brief  and  passionate,  but  with  a  touch  of  occa- 
sional humility,  which  may  here,  at  least,  in 
the  circumstances  of  miserable  failure  that  sur- 
rounded him,  be  taken  as  most  sincere.  They 
are  proportionately  touching. 

**  1  had  very  comfortable  expectations  that 
God  would  make  the  meeting  of  this  Parlia- 
ment a  blessing ;  and  the  Lord  be  my  witness, 
I  desired  the  carrying  on  the  afiairs  of  the  na- 
tion to  these  ends :  the  blessing  which  I  mean, 
and  which  we  ever  climbed  at,  was  mercy, 
truth,  righteousness,  and  peace,  which  I  desire 
may  be  improved.  . .  . 

**  That  which  brought  me  into  the  capacity 
I  now  stand  in  was  the  Petition  and  Advice 
given  me  by  yoa,  who,  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient Constitution,  did  draw  me  to  accept  of 
the  place  of  Protector.  There  m  not  a  man  liv- 
ing can  say  I  sought  U — no,  not  a  man,  nor  womi- 
an  treading  upon  English  ground ;  but,  contem- 


*  *'  Somethinf  happening  that  morninf  that  put  ihM 
Protector  into  a  rage  and  pasition  near  anto  madneu,  m 
than  at  Whitehall  can  witan$."^ Second  Narrative,  p.  8. 


plating  the  sad  conditioAf  these  nations,  re- 
lieved from  an  intestine  waf  ento  a  six  or  seven 
years'  peace,  I  did  think  the  nation  happy  there- 
in. But  to  be  petitioned  thereunto,  and  advised 
by  you  to  undertake  such  a  government — a 
burden  too  heavy  for  any  creature — and  this  to 
be  done  by  the  House  that  then  had  the  legis- 
lative capacity,  I  did  look  that  the  same  men 
that  made  the  frame  should  make  it  good  unto 
me.  /  can  say, An  the  presence  of  God,  in  com- 
parison of  tchom  ice  are  but  like  poor  creeping  ants 
upon  the  earth,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  liv^ 
ed  under  my  wood  side,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  undertook  such  a  government  as 
this  is !  but,  undertaking  it  by  the  advice  and 
petition  of  you,  I  did  look  that  you  that  had  of- 
fered it  unto  me  should  make  it  good. 

**  I  did  tell  you  at  a  conference  concerning 
it,  that  I  would  not  undertake  it  unless  there 
might  be  some  other  persons  that  might  inter- 
pose between  me  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  then  had  the  power,  to  prevent  tumultuary 
and  popular  spirits ;  and  it  was  granted  I  should 
name  another  House.  I  named  it  of  men  that 
shall  meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake 
hands  with  you,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  titles,  nor 
lords,  nor  party  that  they  value,  but  a  Christian 
and  an  English  interest ;  men  of  your  own  rank 
and  quality,  who  will  not  only  be  a  balance 
unto  you,  but  to  themselves,  while  you  love 
England  and  religion. 

**  Having  proceeded  upon  these  terms,  and 
finding  such  a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant, 
everything  being  too  high  or  too  low  when  vir- 
tue, honesty,  piety,  and  justice  are  omitted,  I 
;  thought  I  had  been  doing  that  which  was  mj 
duty,  and  thought  it  would  have  satisfied  you ; 
but  if  everything  must  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
you  are  not  to  be  satisfied. 

**  Again,  I  would  not  have  accepted  of  the  gov- 
ernment unless  I  knew  there  would  be  a  just  ac- 
cord between  the  governor  and  the  governed  ; 
unless  they  would  take  an  oath  to  make  good 
what  the  Parliament's  Petition  and  Advice  ad- 
vised me  unto.    Upon  that  I  took  an  oath,  and 
they  took  another  oath  upon  their  part  answer- 
able to  mine ;  and  did  not  every  one  know  upon 
what  condition  they  swore-1     God  knows,  I 
took  it  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
'  Government ;  and  I  did  think  we  had  been  upon 
a  foundation  and  upon  a  bottom,  and  thereupon 
1 1  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
I  we  standing  unsettled  till  we  were  arrived  at 
,  that,  the  consequences  would  necessarily  hare 
j  been  confusion  if  that  had  not  been  settled. 
Yet  there  are  not  constituted  hereditary  lords 
nor  hereditary  kings,  the  power  consisting  in 
I  the  two  Houses  and  myself.    I  do  not  say  that 
'  was  the  meaning  of  your  oath  to  you ;  that 
were  to  go  against  my  own  principles  to  enter 
:  upon  another  man's  conscience.     God  will  judge 
j  between  me  and  you :  if  there  had  been  in  you  any 
'  intention  of  settlement,  you  would  have  settled 
I  upon  this  basis,  and  have  ofiTered  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion. 

"  God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  it ;  it  is  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world  and  people  living*  that  ai 
new  business  hath  been  seeking  in 
against  this  actual  settlement 
consent.  I  do  not  speak  to  tkum  i 
i  lords  [pointing  to  his  right  handlt^l 
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you  iHli  call  them— I  speak  not  this  to  them,  but  [  the  very  midst  of  muskets  and  daggers  tnat 


to  you.  You  advised  me  to  run  into  this  place, 
to  be  in  a  capacity  by  your  advice ;  yet,  instead 
of  owning  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  some  must 
have  I  know  ithat ;  and  you  have  not  only  dis- 
jointed yourselves,  but  the  whole  nation,  which 
is  in  likelihood  of  running  into  more  confusion 
in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you  have 
sat,  than  it  hath  been  from  the  rising  of  the 
last  session  to  this  day,  through  the  intention 
of  devising  a  Commonwealth  again,  that  some 
p'  the  people  might  be  the  men  that  might  rule 
a«\ ;  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  engage  the 
army  to  carry  that  thing.  And  hath  that  man 
been  true  to  this  nation,  whosoever  he  be,  es- 
pecially that  hath  taken  an  oath,  thus  to  pre- 
varicate !  These  designs  have  been  among 
the  army,  to  break  and  divide  us.  I  speak 
this  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  army,  that 


were  aimed  against  his  life.  Killing  had  been 
declared  No  Murder  against  him  ;  and  a  pam- 
phlet with  that  terrible  title,  circulated  in  Eng- 
land within  the  last  two  months  by  thoui»ands, 
bad  imbittered  days  and  nights  with  the  un- 
certain sense  that  each  moment  was  to  prore 
his  last.  For  several  nights,  indeed,  preceding 
that  very  day,  he  had  made  the  round  of  the 
posts  at  Whitehall  in  person,  for  even  bis  own 
body-guard  he  could  trust  no  longer.  **Tbe 
Protector's  own  muster-roll,'*  said  that  awful 
writing,  which  seemed  to  face  him  continual- 
ly, **  contains  the  names  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  honour  of  delivering  their  country  ;  his 
highness  is  not  secure  at  his  table  or  in  his 
bed  ;  death  is  at  his  heels  wherever  he  more:) ; 
and  though  his  head  reaches  the  clouds,  he 
shall  perish  like  his  own  dung,  and  they  that 


these  things  have  not  been  according  to  God    have  seen  him  shall  exclaim,  Where  is  he  I 


nor  according  to  truth,  pretend  what  you  will. 
These  things  tend  to  nothing  else  but  the  play- 
ing the  King  of  Scots'  game,  if  I  may  so  call 
bim  ;  and  I  tbink  myself  bound,  before  God,  to 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  that. 

"  That  which  I  told  you  in  the  Banqueting 
House  was  true,  that  there  were  preparations 
of  force  to  invade  us  ;  God  is  my  witness,  it 
hath  been  confirmed  to  me  since  within  a  day, 
that  the  King  of  (Scots  hath  an  army  at  the 
water  side  ready  to  be  shipped  for  England.  I 
have  it  from  those  who  have  been  eye-witness- 
es of  it ;  and  while  it  is  doing,  there  are  en- 
deavours from  some,  who  are  not  far  from  this 


Melancholy  duties  awaited  him  next  day. 
With  this  haunting  sense  of  danger,  which  now 
pressed  in  upon  him  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
every  other  thought,  he  was  obliged  to  cashirr 
many  of  the  favourite  officers  in  his  own  fa- 
vourite regiment.  '*  I  that  had  served  hira," 
says  Colonel  Hacker,  a  brave  and  aingle-heart- 
ed  soldier,  *•  fourteen  years,  ever  since  he  wjs 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  till  he  came  to  ib>s 
power,  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  seien 
years  without  any  trial  or  appeal — witti  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  I  was  oasted,  and  lost  not 
only  my  place,  but  a  dear  friend  to  boot,  t^ve 
captains  under  my  command,  all  of  integrity, 
courage,  and  valour,  were  ousted  with  uif.  bt- 
cause  they  could  not  say  that  that  was  a  House 


place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town  into  a  ! 

tumulting — what  ifl  said  into  a  rebellion  1     And     ^ 

I  hope  I  shall  make  it  appear  to  be  no  better,  if  of  Lords.'' 
God  assist  me.  It  hath  been  not  only  your  en-  j  Still  no  greater  safety  was  achieved.  The 
deavour  to  pervert  the  army  while  you  have  flood  that  was  so  soon  to  bear  him  down  rolled 
been  sitting,  and  to  draw  them  to  state  the  ,  heavily  and  uninterruptedly  on.  It  woulii  be 
question  about  a  commonwealth,  but  some  of  idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  conspiracies  thU 
you  have  been  listing  of  persons,  by  commis-  '  surrounded  him,  even  the   more  ternble  be- 


sion  of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  with  any  insur- 
rection that  may  be  made  :  and  what  is  like  to  | 
come  upon  this,  the  enemy  being  ready  to  in- 
vade us,  but  even  present  blood  and  confu- 


cause  he  knew  them  all>  The  system  o(  es- 
pionage that  had  l)een  organized  by  Thurlne 
was  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  that  bad 
been  known  in  those  days,  or  perhaps  m later: 


aion  1    And  if  this  be  so,  1  do  assign  to  this  \  and  it  was  said  that  even  Thurloe  knew  nnt  all 


cause  your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  in- 
vite me  to  by  the  Petition  and  Advice,  as  that 
which  might  be  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  | 
and  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this 
be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an 
end  be  put  unto  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament ;  and  let  God  judge  between  me  ' 
and  you.'*  I 

At  this  last  solemn  appeal,  Scot  called  out  , 
aloud.  Amen  !  and  was  echoed,  with  a  sad  sig- 
niflcance,  by  other  members  that  surrounded  | 
him.     Can  there  be  a  doubt  for  whom  the  judg- 
ment has  passed  1  j 

A  flock  of  sheep  by  a  wood  side  would  in-  | 
deed  have  been  a  preferable  fortune  to  tlue  ] 
thoughts  with  which  Cromwell  must  that  day  ' 
have  returned  to  Whitehall.  Every  political 
expedient  he  had  tried  in  his  domestic  govern*  ; 
ment  of  England  bad  failed.  His  treasury  was 
empty  ;  and  he  had  just  broken,  with  violence, 


that  the  Lord  Protector  knew.f     The  leiters 


*  Some  liUle  relief  there  is  in  %n  oocnrrenre  ike  Mirquif 
of  Orntond  w«s  engftfc^  '°*  T^^^  marquis  CMine  sefrrti}  td 
Lontluii  during  thn  sittinf^  u(  Pftrliament,  pa»r«]  f-^rf--  wrr«s 
in  conaptring  with  the  Ruyalisu,  and  intriraiB^  wiib  Utt 
Republicans,  end  rotumett  unuioIe«ted  to  Charirf  fl.,  lii's 
St  Bruges.  But  Croniw«U  was  folly  appnzrd  t><  'ti!>  (>r**- 
ence  and  his  procei-dinsjs.  lie  asked  Bn^hiU  «hrtliK  he 
was  awsre  of  the  presence  of  an  old  friend.  Br'-{;'.>'-ii  .iM>-d 
who  it  was ;  he  was  told  by  Crocawrll  it  was  tbe  Mars'^ri 
of  Ormond,  and  prnfes-sed  his  eutire  iKnurauce  of  the  imtL 
"I  know  it  well,'*  said  Cromwell;  *' and  1  will  tel.  ><  a 
where  he  is,  in  order  that  jou  may  sare  yrKir  old  ac4aaiu'.* 
anoe.**  No  one  had  greater  magnammit  v  than  C'romve-n 
where  the  question  wss  one  of  a  purely  p«rkooal  kind 

t  From  many  rumoured  scenes  and  inciilc&(»  k>  «hi<h  1 
might  illustrate  the  popular  n<itwn  of  this  fwrmida^lc  M^tt- 
tary,  and  his  still  mtim  formidable  rhief,  I  preset;  tb*'  '>.■'• 
lowing  :  ***Thurloe  was  wunt  to  tell  that  be  wxarmiu-a*-.- 
ed  by  Cromwell  to  go  at  a  certain  hour  to  Gray's  Inn.  s.J 
at  such  a  place  deliver  a  bill  of  X^,000  to  a  msin  hr  sh.  -  J 
tSnd  walking  m  snch  a  habit  and  puature  as  he  d^fcn.  J 
bim,  which  accordingly  Thnrlue  did,  and  n«%-fr  kite*  t^ 
the  day  of  his  death  either  the  fieraoa  or  the  ucrasiiA-    At 


tLT'1  'T"T  "I"'."""'''  '"'^^'>'  ^^'^  '^^^T I  ?i°"u--.'o"««:»wchT.t^T;;!h"?.i;"...r„"r,  ii~ 


ished  it.     His  Knglish  army  was  five  months 

in  arrear,  and  his  Irish  seven.     Petitions  were 

•  on  loot  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  against  what 


eoln's  Inn,  towards  Uolborn,  that  has  a  way  down  ini;>  tbe 
garden,  made  on  purpose  for  t^ium well's  cututnx  ^  hm  uu> 
observed,  the  Protector  Itegan  to  discoarae  with  h>9  secre- 
tary alwut  an  affnjr  of  the  last  importance:    but  Mei:^ 


■araa  l«A  4^  u;.-.      r  i.-  Tf .  ~    '  "^J  siwui  an  anajr  oi  loe  lasi  importance:    l»ui  ti-v^ 

wa«  Jen  to  bun  Ul  hia  ^^Nei^^SXjiVvA  «»VmkI  la  ;^MonUod,auiof  th»  clArU,  ftftanrud  SwSwMi  Mdf* 
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that  were  interchanged  between  the  memhers 
of  his  family  were  expressions  of  alarm  at  a 
most  dear  father  or  husband's  imminent  dan- 
ger, or  of  congratulation  at  his  marvellous  es- 
cape. I  present  to  the  reader  perhaps  one  of 
the  last  letters,  if  not  the  last,  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  ever  wrote.  It  is  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  wife  of  Henry  Cromwell,  and  bears 
the  date  of  the  12th  of  June. 

"  Dkark  Sister, — I  must  beg  your  pardon 
that  I  doe  not  right  to  you  soe  ofl  ase  I  would 
doc ;  but,  in  earnist,  I  have  bin  soe  extremely 
sickly  of  late,  that  it  has  made  mee  unfit  for 
anything,  thoye  thare  is  nothing  that  can  plese 
mee  more  than  wherein  I  maye  expres  my  true 
lofe  and  respekt  to  you ;  which  I  am  suer  non 
has  more  resen  than  myself,  both  for  your  for- 
mer fafers,  and  the  cens  you  have  of  anything 
which  arises  to  mee  of  happnes.  I  will  aisuer 
you,  nothing  of  that  can  bee  to  mee,  wherein  I 
have  not  power  to  express  how  really  I  lofe 
and  honnor  you.  Truly,  the  Lord  has  bin  very 
gratius  to  us,  in  doeing  for  us  abofe  whot  we 
could  exspckt ;  and  now  has  shod  himself  more 
extraordinary  in  delevering  my  father  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enymise,  which  wee  have  all 
rebon  to  bee  sensible  of  in  a  very  pertikeliar 
manner ;  for  sertingly  not  ondly  his  famely 
would  have  bin  ruined,  but  in  all  probabilliyti 
the  bol  nation  would  have  bin  invold  in  blood. 
Tlie  lAtrd  grant  it  maye  never  bee  forgot  by 
as,  but  that  it  may  cose  us  to  depend  upon 
him,  from  hom  wee  have  reseved  all  good,  and 
that  it  may  cose  us  to  se  the  mutablenes  of 
thise  things,  and  to  yuse  them  accordingly ;  I 
am  suer  wee  have  nede  to  bage  that  spcrrit 
from  God.  Hary  is  vary  well ;  I  hope  you  will 
se  him  this  sommer.  Truly,  thare  is  nothing 
I  desier  more  than  to  enjoy  you  with  us.  I 
wis  you  may  laye  your  grat  bely  here.  I  bag 
my  true  afficktion  to  your  letel  wons.  Deare 
Bister,  I  am  your  most  afficktineate  sister  and 
servant,  E.  Clavpole." 

The  plot  referred  to  by  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
what  is  called  the  Slingsby  and  Hewet  plot ;  and 
to  avert  the  fate  of  Hewet,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, whose  ministry  she  was  attached  to,  even 
this  favourite  and  best -beloved  daughter  of 
Cromwell  exerted  herself  in  vain.  Both  Slings- 
by and  Hewet  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The 
health  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  was  al- 
ways delicate,  and  had  been  of  late  extremely 
so,  seemed  after  this  incident  to  wear  still  fast- 
er away  ;  but  whether  that  incident  was  at  all 
connected  with  its  more  rapid  decline,  may  be 
doubted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  at  least 
watched  with  a  more  than  father's  anxiety  by 
Cromwell.  Even  during  all  the  disputes  and 
anxieties  that  beset  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
last  Parhament,  nothing  set  aside  that  private 
sorrow.    I  find  in  one  of  Thurloe's  letters  this 


land,  «M  in  the  office,  whom  he  bad  not  eeen  before,  tho* 
he  pretended  to  be  asleep  unon  hit  desk,  and  fearinff  ho 
aaiKht  have  or«rheard  them,  he  drew  out  a  dafi^er  which 
he  alwaya  earned  ander  hit  coat,  and  was  ffoin^  to  diifiatch 
Morelauid  oo  the  spot,  if  Thurloe  had  not,  with  preat  in- 
treatiei^  preniil'd  upon  him  to  desist,  aMnnng  him  More- 
laiid  bad  sat  up  two  nights  tngnther,  and  was  certainly  faat 
asleep.  Probsbly  this  incident  gave  rise  to  the  fictmas  of 
Moreland  and  Heushaw,  and  M^reland  ami  Willi*  ;  but  no 
qoestion  Mureland  did  betray  his  master,  when  he  found 
tbinirs  were  like  to  lake  another  turn,  and.  indeed,  I  never 
heard  much  of  his  integrity  or  menl.**— OUmuroii*«  ifwiory, 


passage  :  ••  His  highnesse,  findinge  he  can  have 
noe  advise  from  those  he  most  expected  it  from, 
sayth  he  will  take  his  owne  resolutions,  and 
that  he  cannot  any  longer  satisfye  himselfe  to 
sitt  still,  and  make  himselfe  guilty  of  the  losse 
of  all  the  honest  partye,  and  of  the  nation  it* 
selfe ;  and  truly  I  have  long  wished  that  his 
highnesse  would  proceed  accordinge  to  his  owne 
satisfaction,  and  not  soe  much  consider  others, 
who  truly  are  to  be  indulged  in  everything  but 
where  the  beinge  of  the  nation  is  concerned. 
His  hiehnesge  is  now  at  Hampton  Courts  and  tcill 
continue  therefor  some  tynut  as  well  for  his  own 
health  as  to  be  neare  my  Lady  Elizaheth^  who  hath 
beene  of  late  very  daungerously  HI,  but  nmo  is  some^ 
what  better:' 

But  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  both  father 
and  daughter  were  now,  happily  for  them,  hast- 
ening to  a  rapid  close.  Public  necessities  press-  ^ 
ed  fearfully  on  the  Protector.  He  had  contract- 
ed enormous  debts ;  his  exchequer  was  fre- 
quently drained  to  the  last  shilling;  and  his 
ministers  were  compelled  "  to  go  a  begging," 
as  Thurloe  tells  us,  for  the  temporary  loan  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheerless  anti- 
ci  pation  of  a  refusal.  There,  too,  was  the  army, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  chief 
— his  only — support  against  his  enemies  ;  and 
while  the  soldiers  were  comfortably  clothed  and 
fed,  l>e  might,  perhaps,  with  confidence  rely  on 
their  attachment ;  but  now  that  their  pay  was 
in  arrear,  might  not  discontent  induce  them  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  those  officers  who 
sought  to  subvert  his  power  1*  He  had  once 
imposed  taxes  by  his  own  authority :  he  dared 
not  attempt  it  now.  He  strove  to  get  up  a  loan 
in  the  city  :  the  merchants,  impoverished  by  the 
failure  of  their  Spanish  trade,  eluded  all  his  ef- 
forts. Thurloe  himself  gave  way  to  despair  at 
last.  It  was  only,  he  said,  when  he  looked  up 
to  heaven  that  he  discovered  a  gleam  of  hope, 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  God  who  had  be- 
friended Cromwell  through  life  would  not  da*' 
sert  him  at  its  close.  Thurloe  should  have 
rather  wished  that  4ife  to  close  as  it  was.  It 
could  be  stretched  out  no  longer  with  profit  or 
with  honour.  If  the  Lord  Protector  bad  indeed 
a  FORTUNATE  DAY,  it  became  his  friends  to  an- 
ticipate with  no  ungenerous  hope  that  that  might 
be  his  DEATH  DAY.  His  errors  were  irretrieva- 
ble. He  could  not  then  recall  the  **  game  of 
the  King  of  Scots,"  which  he  had  played  so 
well.  His  arts  were  utterly  exhausted  ;  and 
what  but  mischief  coold  there  be  in  the  farther 
retention  of  a  life  that  was  powerless  and  value- 
less without  tbem  ? 

A  Parliament  was  nevertheless  thought  of 
once  more !  Urged  by  Thurloe's  entreaties,  he 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  means 
of  defeating  the  Republicans.  The  eonmittee 
sat  and  deliberated,  and  deliberated  and  sat,  but 
nothing  very  ingenious  did  they  bit  upon  ;  and 
Cromwell's  last  public  action  wts  to  dissolve 
them.  Thurloe  lifted  hands  and  eyes  to  heav- 
en, and  said  no  more.  Cromwell  redoubled  his 
precautions  for  personal  safety.  He  multiplied 
every  means  of  defence  he  had.  As  if  appre* 
hensive  of  some  attack  upon  his  palace,  he  se- 
lected from  different  regiments  of  cavalry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  "  brave  fellow8,"inwham 
*  Liiifvd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M7.  ^ 
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he  could  repose  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  pay  and  appointments  of  of- 
ficers. He  divided  them  into  eight  troops  of 
twenty  men  each,  and  directed  that  two  of  these 
bodies,  in  rotation,  should  always  be  on  duty 
near  his  person.  He  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  or 
steel  shirt,  as  it  was  called,  under  his  clothes  ; 
he  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets ;  he 
sought  to  remain  in  privacy ;  and,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  audience,  he  "  stern- 
ly watched  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  those  who 
addressed  him."  He  was  careful  that  his  own 
motions  should  not  be  known  beforehand.  His 
carriage  was  filled  with  attendants ;  a  numer- 
ous escort  accompanied  him  ;  and  he  proceed- 
ed at  full  speed,  "frequently  diverging  from 
the  road  to  the  right  or  lefl,  and  generally  re- 
turning by  a  different  route.**  In  his  palace  he 
often  inspected  the  nightly  watch ;  changed  his 
bedchamber ;  and  was  careful  that,  besides  the 
principal  door,  there  should  be  some  other 
egress  for  the  facility  of  escape.  And  this  was 
the  Cromwell  who  had  almost  singly  turned  the 
enemy's  line  at  Marston  Moor — the  Cromwell 
of  Nasehy,  of  Worcester,  of  Newbury,  of  Dun- 
bar !  But  what  spirit  can  fight  against  shad- 
ows— those  most  terrible  shadows  that  spring 
up  from  the  grave  of  virtue  1  This  hero  pass- 
ed his  nights  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety ; 
Bleep  had  fled  from  his  pillow ;  and  for  more 
than  a  year  before  his  death,  the  absence  of  rest 
is  always  found  assigned  as  either  the  cause 
which  produced,  or  the  circumstances  which 
aggravated,  his  numerous  ailments.* 

But  now  they  were  all  forgotten  in  the  sud- 
den and  most  dangerous  relapse  of  his  dearest 
daughter.  It  was  announced  to  him  that  she 
was  dying.  Public  aflTairs,  private  dangers,  his 
own  bodily  pains — all  were  thrust  aside  for  the 
greater  love  and  the  more  unselfish  sorrow, 
and  he  hurried  to  Hampton  Court  to  watch  by 
her  bedside  her  slightest  wish  ;  to  alleviate,  or 
console,  or  share  her  dying  thoughts  and  suf- 
ferings. The  Lord  Protector  of  three  great 
kingdoms  became  the  protector  of  his  child 
alone ;  and  that  deathbed,  if  it  had  its  dark 
pangs  of  grief,  had  surely  its  tender  rays  of 
sunshine  too.  Such  griefs  to  such  a  man  must 
have  brought  back  with  them  some  of  nature's 
kindest  memories. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Claypole  died,  and  on  the  17th  Thurloe  wrote 
to-Henry  Cromwell.  Having  described  "my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  funeral,"  the  secretary  thus 
proceeded  :  ••  Your  lordship  is  a  very  sensible 
judge  how  great  an  affliction  this  was  to  both 
their  highnesses,  and  how  sadd  a  familye  she 
left  behindc  her,  which  saddness  was  truly  very 
much  increased  by  the  sicknesse  of  his  high- 
ncsse,  who  at  the  same  time  lay  very  ill  of  the 
gout,  and  other  distempers,  contracted  by  the  long 
sricknesse  of  my  Lady  Elizabeth,  ichich  made  great 
imprcssione  upon  Mm ;  and  since  that,  wheither 
it  were  the  retiringe  of  the  gout  out  of  his  foot 
into  his  body,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  he  hath  beene  very  daungerous- 
ly  sicke,  the  violence  whereof  lasted  4  or  6 
days  ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  he  is  now  reasona- 
ble well  recovered,  and  this  day  he  went  abroad 
fcr  an  houre,  and  findes  himselfe  much  refresh- 
yg  by  it,  soe  that  this  recovery  of  bis  highnes«e 
*  Linfvd,  vciL  ii.,  p.  ^M^  ^ 


doth  much  allay  the  sorrow  for  my  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's death.  Your  excollencye  will  easily  ima- 
gine what  an  alarume  his  highnesse's  sicknesse 
gave  us,  beinge  in  the  posture  wee  are  now  in." 

A  slow  fever,  however,  still  lurked  abimt  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  on  the  24th  he  wa;3  acram 
confined  to  his  room.  The  fever  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  bastard  tertian.  One  of  bis 
physicians,  as  they  stood  in  his  chamber  that 
day,  whispered  to  another  that  his  pulse  was 
intermittent.  The  words  caught  the  ears  of  the 
great  soldier :  he  turned  pale  ;  a  cold  perBpira- 
tion  covered  his  face ;  and,  requesting  to  be 
placed  in  bed,  he  executed  his  private  will 
The  next  morning  he  had  recovered  his  usual 
composure  ;  and,  when  he  received  the  visit  of 
his  physician,  ordering  all  to  quit  the  room  but 
his  wife,  whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  he  said  to 
the  physician,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  shall  die;  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  not."  Then,  observing  the 
surprise  which  these  words  excited,  he  contin- 
ued, "  Don't  think  that  I  am  mad ;  I  tell  you  the 
truth  ;  I  know  it  from  better  authority  than  any 
which  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippucrates. 
It  is  the  answer  of  God  himself  to  our  prayers ; 
not  to  mine  alone,  hut  to  those  of  other?,  who 
have  a  more  intimate  interest  in  him  than  I 
have."*  The  same  coramunicaiion  was  made 
to  Thurloe,  and  to  the  difiTerent  members  uf  tlie 
Protector*s  family;  nor  did  it  fail  to  obiara 
credit  among  men  who  believed  that  "  in  other 
instances  he  had  been  favoured  with  similar 
assurances,  and  they  had  never  deceivc^d  him.*' 
Hence  his  chaplain,  Goodwin,  exclaimed,  "  0 
Lord,  we  pray  not  for  his  recovery — that  thoa 
hast  granted  already  :  what  we  now  beg  is  hjs 
speedy  recovery."! 

AH  of  them  seem  to  have  forgotten  (and  hint- 
self,  alas !  the  first)  that  nine  days  later  would 

be  his  FORTUNATE  DAY. 

Having  been  moved  for  change  of  air  to 
Whitehall  till  the  palace  of  St.  James's  couJd 
be  prepared  for  him,  his  strength  rapidly  wait- 
ed, and  his  fever  became  a  double  tertian.  On 
the  25th  of  August  Thurloe  thus  wrote  to 
Henry  Cromwell :  **  May  it  please  your  excel- 
lencye,  I  gave  you  some  account  by  hocioT 
Worth  of  His  Highnesse*s  condition,  as  it  ihtn 
was  ;  but  least  he  should  delay  his  journey,  or 
miscarry  in  it,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
this  expresse,  to  the  end  your  excellrncye  icay 
fully  understand  how  it  is  with  his  HighDesie. 

*  Batn't  Elenchi,  para  Mciinda,  p.  SIS.  1  tobjuta  tbt 
original  pa8a]^^  :  "  Post  prandium  aatem  accede c'l^-^  ^ 
•am  qiiinque  quoa  habebat  mediris,  quidan  tx  tactn  poWuia 
interniisine  pronunciat :  qno,  auditu  tUe  aubtUi  cu&sxcrna^ 
lui  ore  pallet,  sadaliuocalas  |>atitur,  ct  fer^  dt-iiqu'.Qv,  .a- 
Mtqae  se  ad  lectulum  dcportari ;  atqae  ibi  ranhsi.it  rt:i^> 
eillatuH,  aapremum  condidit  teatamentum,  sed  tif  rttnn 
priTatis  et  doinesticia.  Man^  aummo,  cum  anut  i  citena 
visitatum  venirrt,  percoutatar,  quare  vultua  ri  aJiN>  irjr.if. 
Cumque  responderet,  tt&  op(>rt«re,  ai  cut  «irx  ar  *aln.M% 
ejus  pondus  incumberet ;  Vot  (inqult)  medici  me  rrr^iM 
intermoritunim  :  dein  cctent  amocis  (uxorrin  raaim  n  »- 

Electens)  ila  huoc  affatur.  Tibi  proaancio,  nun  raso  r.'ni 
oc  morbo  nniriendum  ;  hujui  enim  certoa  aura.  Et  qc:s 
intention  a*p(>ctaotein  ocnlo  ad  iaui  reHm  cen^nu  To  =it 
(iiiqait)  ni  credaa  iaianira ;  verba  veritatia  rl<«qaf«,  ce'i- 
uribaa  inDixDt  quAm  robia  Galanua  aut  Ilip|io(rrat«a  tf^vr 
■uppeditat  rationibut.  Dena  ipae  hoc  reapooaain  pttcr.m 
d«dit  non  niria  uniua,  Tenikni  et  eorum  qoibus  arctiai  r^^ 
illo  cnmmerciuin  et  major  familiantma.  Per^tc  alafr*t, 
exnuasA  penitus  k  vulta  triatiti4.  m^qoa  inatar  arnmli  trac- 
tate. Pullere  Tobis  licet  prodentia  remm  ;  ploa  taoMB  ffr 
let  natura  quAm  medici  viroul  ooinea  ;  Dess  aat«ai  a 
longiori  laperat  intervallo." 
t  Lioi^t  vol.  ii.,  p.  SM. 
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This  is  the  13th  day  since  his  Ague  took  him, 
liavinge  been  sicke  a  fortnight  before  of  a  gen- 
era)! distemper  of  body.  It  continued  a  good 
while  to  be  a  tertian  ague,  and  the  burninge 
fitts  very  violent.  Upon  Saterday  it  fell  to  a 
double  tertian,  havinge  two  litts  in  24  houres, 
one  upon  the  heelcs  of  another,  which  doe  ex- 
treamely  weaken  him,  and  endaunger  his  life. 
And  truly  since  Saterday  morninge  he  hath 
scarce  beeno  perfectly  out  of  his  fitts.  The 
Doctors  are  yett  hopeful!  that  lie  may  struggle 
through  it,  though  their  hopes  are  mingled  with 
much  feare.  But  truly  wee  have  cause  to  put 
our  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  to  expect  mercy 
from  him  in  this  case,  he  havinge  stirred  up  the 
saints  to  pray  for  him  in  ail  places.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  stucke  of  prayers  goinge  for  any 
man  than  is  now  goinge  for  him ;  and  truly 
there  is  a  general!  consternation  upon  the  spir- 
its of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  fearinge  what 
may  be  the  event  of  it,  should  it  please  God  to 
take  his  highncsse  at  this  tyme :  and  God  hav- 
inge prepared  the  lieart  to  pray,  I  trust  he  will 
eoclyne  his  eare  to  heare.  And  that  which  is 
some  ground  of  hope  is,  that  the  Lordo,  as  in 
some  former  occasions,  hath  given  to  himsel/e 
a  perticular  assurance  that  he  shall  yett  live  to 
»ene  him^  and  to  carry  on  the  worke  he  hath  put 
into  his  handes.  ...  I  due  not  yett  finde  that 
there  are  any  great  stirringes  yett  upon  this 
occasion,  though  tlie  Cavaliers  doe  begin  to 
listen  after  it,  and  hope  their  day  is  cominge, 
or  indeed  come,  if  his  Highnesse  dye.  And 
truly ^  my  Lord^  wee  have  cause  to  feare  thai  it  may 
go€  very  lU  with  us  if  the  Lord  should  take  away 
kiM  Highnesse  in  this  conjuncture.  Not  that  I 
thinke  Charles  Stewart's  interest  is  soe  great, 
or  liis  partye  soe  powerful!  in  themselves  ;  but 
I  feare  our  own  divisions,  which  may  \ye  great 
enough  if  his  Highnesse  should  not  settle  and 
fix  his  successor  before  he  dyes,  which  truly  I 
beleeve  he  hath  not  yett  done.  He  did  by  him- 
selfe  declare  one  in  a  paper  before  he  was  in- 
stalled by  tlie  Parliament,  and  sealed  it  up  in 
the  forme  o(  a  letter,  directinge  it  to  me,  but 
kept  both  the  name  of  the  person  and  the  paper 
to  himselfe.  After  he  fell  sicke  at  Hampton 
Court,  lie  sent  Mr.  John  Barrington  to  London 
for  it,  tcUinge  him  ii  lay  upon  his  study  table  at 
Whttrhall ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found  there,  nor 
elsewhere,  though  it  hath  been  very  narrowly  looked 
for.  And  in  this  condition  mutters  stand,  his 
highnesse  havinge  beene  too  ill  to  be  troubled 
with  a  buisncsse  of  this  importance.  This  day 
he  hath  had  some  discourse  about  it,  but  his 
illnesse  disenabled  him  to  conclude  it  fully ; 
and  if  it  should  please  the  liord  not  to  give 
him  tyme  to  settle  his  succession  before  his 
death,  the  judgement  would  be  the  soarer,  and 
our  condition  t!ie  more  daungerous  ;  but  I  trust 
he  will  have  compassion  on  us,  and  not  leave 
us  as  a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  to  one  another. 
All  persons  here  are  very  reserved  as  to  what 
they  will  doe  in  case  his  Highnesse  should  not 
declare  his  Successor  before  he  dyes,  not  beinge 
willinge  to  enterteyne  any  discourse  of  it,  either 
because  it  is  a  matter  too  grievous  to  be  thought 
of,  or  because  they  would  not  discover  any 
oppinion  which  might  crosse  his  highnesse*8 
thoughts  in  his  life  tyme.  And  this,  my  Lord, 
is  the  whole  account  I  am  able  to  give  your 
I«niahip  of  this  tadd  buisnesse,  which  I  am 


sure  will  occasion  much  trouble  and  sorrow  to 
you ;  but  I  could  not  omit  my  duty,  judginge 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  your  Excellency 
should  understand  all  that  passes  or  falls  out 
upon  this  subject,  that  you  may  the  better 
knowe  how  to  direct  your  prayers  and  coun- 
sel Is,  and  stirre  up  others  alsoe  to  pray  for  his 
highnesse  and  three  nations  in  this  day  of  dis- 
tresse.  And  as  anythinge  further  occurs  (which  . 
I  beseech  the  Lord  may  be  for  good)  I  shall 
suddenly  despatch  it  away  to  you,  and  be  ready 
to  answer  such  Commands  as  your  Excellencye 
shall  lay  upon  me,  beinge  Your  Excellencye's 
most  humble,  faithfuU,  and  obedient  servant, 
Jo.  Thurlos.  Whitehall,  30  Aug.,  1658,  9 
o^clock  at  night. .  .  .  The  Kinge  of  Sweden  and 
the  Kinge  of  Dennimark  are  againe  in  open 
hostillity ;  the  Kmge  of  Sweden  landed  an  army 
upon  his. island  of  Zealand,  and  is  like  to  pos- 
sesse  himselfe  of  his  Capitall  Citty,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Sound.  The  cause  of  this  new 
quarrel  1  cannot  now  acquaint  your  excellencye, 
beinge  not  informed  myselfe.  .  .  .  That  about 
the  Succession  is  an  absolute  secret:  J  beseech 
your  Excellencye  keepe  it  soe." 

This  despatch  suggests  thoughts  with  which 
this  work  has  nothing  now  to  do.  The  final 
scene  approached  fast.  On  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, Cromwell,  who  had  been  delirious,  had 
a  lucid  interval  of  some  duration.  He  called 
on  one  of  his  chaplains  to  read  a  certain  text 
to  him  out  of  the  Bible.  They  read  what  he 
directed  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians :  *'  Not 
that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want ;  for  I  have 
learned,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.  Notwithstanding, 
ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  communicate 
with  my  affliction."  As  this  fell  upon  his  ear, 
he  murmured  brokenly  forth  these  inexpressi- 
bly touching  words.     "  This  scripture  did  once 

save  my  life  when  my  eldest  son died^ 

which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart .  .  .  indeed  it 
did.''* 

Then,  as  they  stood  around  his  bed,  he  sud- 
denly lifted  himself  up,  and,  with  what  energy 
remained,  "  Tell  me,"  said  he  to  Sterry,  one  of 
his  chaplains,  **  is  it  possible  to  fail  from  grace  V* 
<*  It  is  nut  possible"  replied  the  minister.  **  Then," 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "  /  am  safe ;  for  I 
know  that  I  was  once  in  grace."  So,  reassuring 
himself  even  then  with  the  most  fatal  doctrine 
of  his  life,  he  turned  round  and  prayed,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  God*s  people,  t  "  Lord,"  he 
said,  '*  although  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched 
creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee  through  , 
grace,  and  I  may,  I  will  come  to  thee  for  thy 
people.  Thou  hast  made  me  (though  very  un- 
worthy) a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some 
good  and  thee  service ;  and  many  of  them  have 
set  too  high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others 

'~*~Coll»ction  of  Pasuffetcoioeroinf  his  late  Higlmen  in 
Time  of  hit  Sickneu,  p.  19.  The  aoChor  wai  Underwood, 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  and  wai  preeeot  at  the  scene. 

t  [Respecting  his  alleged  beloTed  notion  of  final  perseve- 
ranoe,  that  once  a  child  of  God  always  so,  and  his  suppoaed 
questioD  whether  a  man  could  fall  from  graoe,  and  the  sup- 
poaed answers  of  Goodwin  and  Sterry,  such  a  conTersation 
might  or  might  not  pass,  but  is  conceived  to  mean  no  more 
than  Cromwell's  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioa  and 
election,  which  many  wise  and  good  personi  of  the  then 
and  present  times,  buth  in  and  ont  of  the  Church,  have  be- 
lieved and  do  believe  to  be  contained  in  the  Artides  of  Ihn 
English  Charch.    See  Meooilt  of  the  fiotector,  toL  iL* 

p.iw.-c:^  ^ 
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^'ish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death ;  but,  Lord, 
however  tbou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them ;  giva  them  con- 
sistency of  judgment,  one  hearti'JKid  roatual 
love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them ;  itnd  with  the 
work  of  reformation;  and  make  the  name  of 
Christ  glorious  in  the  world  ;  teach  those  who 
look  too  much  upon  thy  instruments  to  depend 
more  upon  thyself;  pardon  such  as  desire  to 
trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for 
they  are  thy  people  too ;  and  pardon  the  folly 
of  this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  be  thy 
pleasure.'* 

He  went  into  a  kind  of  stupor  after  this,  but 
revived  a  little  as  the  night  closed  in,  and  be- 
gan to  murmur  half-andible  words.  Ah  eye- 
witness* describes  the  affecting  scene :  "  *  Tru- 
ly God  is  good  ;  indeed  he  is  ...  he  will  not — ' 
There  his  speech  failed  him ;  but,  as  I  appre- 
hendfltd,  it  was,  *  He  will  not  leave  me.'  This 
saying  that  God  was  good  he  frequently  used 
all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  much  cheer- 
fulness and  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  midst  of  his 
pain.  Again  he  said,  *  I  would  be  willing  to 
live  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God  and  his 
people,  but  my  work  is  done  ;  yet  God  will  be 
with  his  people.*  He  wa»  very  restless  most  part 
of  the  night  t  speaking  often  to  himself;  and  there 
being  something  to  drink  offered  him,  he  was 
desired  to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to 
sleep  ;  unto  which  he  answered,  *  //  is  not  my 
design  to  drink  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to 
make  \that  haste  I  can  to  be  gone*" 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned  from  a 
sky  of  terrible  storm.  It  was  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember. Cromwell  had  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility,  but  he  lived  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  when,  unconscious 
still,  he  breathed  heavily,  and  his  chaplains 
looking  closely  into  the  bed,  found  that  his 
great  spirit  had  passed  away.f  AH  the  at- 
tendants who  were  present,  and  who  had  lost 
at  that  instant  one  of  the  kindest,  the  gentlest, 
and  most  affectionate  of  masters,  wept  and 
groaned  aloud.  •*  Cease  to  weep,"  exclaimed 
the  enthasiastic  and  most  confident  Sterry ; 
**you  have  more  reason  to  rejoice.  He  was 
your  protector  here  ;  he  will  prove  a  still  more 
powerful  protector,  now  that  he  is  with  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father!" 

Thurloe  at  once  announced  the  event  to 
Henry  Cromwell  in  this  earnest  and  mournful 
despatch ;  **  May  it  please  your  excellencye,  I 
did  by  an  ezpresse  upon  Munday  give  your  ex- 
pCellencye  an  account  of  his  hi^nesse's  sick- 
nesse  and  the  daunger  he  was  m ;  since  that, 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  his  dayes. 
He  died  yesterday,  about  four  of  the  clocke  in 
the  aflemoone.  I  am  not  able  to  speake  or 
write.  This  stroake  is  soe  scare,  soe  unex- 
pected, the  providence  of  God  in  it  soe  stu- 
pendious,  consideringe  the  person  that  is  fall- 
en, the  tyme  and  season  wherein  God  tooke 
him  away,  with  other  circumstances,  I  can 
doe  nothinge  but  put  my  mouthe  in  the  dust, 
and  say,  *It  is  the  Lord!*  And  though  his 
wayes  be  not  always  knowne,  yet  they  are 

*  Underwoud. 

t  [A  mott  toocSiing  aocoant  of  the  ^teallKteaw  if  con- 
tained in  the  ckniif  pafee  of  Carlrle't  weood  voloatf, 
p.  406-12.-C.]  -^ 


always  righteous,  and  wee  must  suhmitt  to  bis 
will,  and  resigne  up  ourselves  to  him  with  all 
our  concernements.  .  .  .  His  highnesse  was 
pleased  before  his  death  to  declare  my  Lord 
Richard  successor.  He  did  it  upon  Munday ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  soe  ordered  it,  that  the  coun- 
cell  and  army  hath  received  him  with  all  man- 
ner of  affection.  He  is  this  day  proclaymed ; 
and  hitherto  there  seems  a  great  face  of  ptau : 
the  Lord  continue  it !  ...  It  is  not  to  be  sayd 
what  affection  the  army  and  all  people  shew  to 
his  late  highnesse ;  his  name  is  already  precious. 
Never  was  there  any  man  soe  pray'd  for  as  he 
was  during  his  sicknesse — solemne  assemblies 
meetinge  every  day  to  beseech  the  Lord  for 
the  continuance  of  his  life — soe  that  he  is  gone 
to  heaven,  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  bis 
people,  and  upon  the  winges  of  the  prayers  of 
the  saints.  He  lived  desired  and  dyed  lament- 
ed, everybody  bemoaninge  themselves,  and 
sayinge,  *A  great  man  is  fallen  in  Israel!'  The 
Lord  double  bis  spirit  upon  his  successor  and 
upon  your  excellencye,  that  you  both  may  be 
famous  in  your  generation,  and  be  helped  by 
God,  with  one  heart  and  shoulder,  to  carry  on 
that  worke,  the  foundation  whereof  your  most 
renowned  father  layed,  and  for  which  posteri- 
tie  will  blesse  him  !  The  councell  hath  given 
your  excellencye  an  account  of  what  is  done 
as  to  the  proclayminge  his  highnesse  your 
brother.  I  only  herewith  send  the  voet  of  the 
councell ;  and,  though  J  know  not  what  will  be 
my  portion  or  condition  here,  yett  I  shall  alwayes 
be  your  excellencye's  most  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  Jo.  Thurloe."  .  .  .  His  high- 
nesse (Richard)  intends  to  send  a  gentleman 
to  your  excellencye  in  the  beginninge  of  the 
next  weeke,  to  let  you  understand  fully  the 
state  of  all  thinges  here  and  of  your  family, 
and  commanded  me  to  desire  you  to  excuse  his 
not  writinge  by  this  messenger.  The  truth  is, 
his  highnesse's  death  is  sue  soare  a  stroake 
unto  him,  and  he  is  soe  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
is  in  noc  condition  to  write  or  doe  yett.  Here 
is  a  sadd  family  on  all  hands :  the  Lord  sup- 
port them  !" 

The  great  storm  of  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
September,  1658,  reached  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  such  a  night  in  Lon- 
don as  had  rarely  been  passed  by  dwellers  in 
crowded  streets.  Trees  were  torn  from  their 
roots  in  the  park,  chimneys  blown  down,  and 
houses  unroofed  in  the  city.  The  various  ac- 
counts which  writers  as  various  have  handed 
down  to  us,  would  seem  to  realize  the  jk^jbH  of 
Duncan *s  murder. 

*•  As  they  waj. 
Lamenting*  heard  i'  the  air  ;  strange  screuu  of  dsath 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  cunibostiun,  and  confused  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  wufal  time.    The  obscure  banl 
Clsmour'd  the  live-long  night.** 

It  wasy  indeed,  a  night  which  prophesied  a  wo- 
fut  time  to  England,  but  to  Cromwell  it  proved 
a  night  of  happiness.  It  ushered  in  for  him, 
far  more  surely  than  at  Worcester  or  Dunbar, 

his  FOKTUNATB  DAY.* 


*  [Since  this  work  has  been  in  prees,  the  piodeeiaea  ef 
Monsiear  Giiizot  on  Charles  I.  and  CroaweU  has  appeared. 
It  is  oiarked  by  great  abilitr.  It  will  be  coosaited  by  all 
who  are  inii;re»led  iu  the  character  of  the  L«nl  ProtcrUv. 
It  IS  published  by  the  Meesrs.  Applelo^  New-York.-^<X] 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE 

LIFE    OF    CROMWELL. 


Thb  induitrj  of  Mr.  Noble  has  finally  aettled  the  point 
flf  Oliver  Cromwell's  relationship  to  Charles  I.  by  the  moth- 
er's side.  The  result  nay  be  shortly  stated  thus.  lie  car- 
die* hack  the  lineage  of  William  Steward,  Esq.,  the  father 
W  Mrs.  Robert  Cromwell,  to  Alexander,  the  lord-high- 
steward  of  Scotland,  fh>m  whoee  third  son,  Andrew,  he 
pioves  him  to  hare  sprung.  John  Steward,  the  grandson 
of  this  Andrew,  had  aocomp«nied  the  snite  of  the  young 


prince  James  of  Scotland,  when,  on  bis  way  to  France,  to 
sToid  his  uncle's  ambition,  he  was  driTen  on  the  English 
coast,  and  detained  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  More  fortunate 
than  his  royal  master,  John  Steward  became  one  of  the 
English  king's  favourites ;  received  knighthood  from  him  at 
a  tournament  held  at  Smithfield  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  thenceforward  settled  in  England.  The  pedigree, 
connecting  him  and  his  descendants  with  royalty,  st&nds 
thus:  '     " 


ALEXANDER,  LORD-HIGH-STEWARD  OF  SCOTLAND. 

I 


lord  high-steward  of  Scotland. 


Salter,  lord  hirl 

sister  and  heiress  of  David 


lord  high-steward  =  Mar  lory, 
king  of  Scotland. 


Sobert  II.,  king  of  Scotland. 
Robert  UI. 

IL 


It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  the  lord-high- 
steward's  second  sua, 
John,  gave  birth  to  the 
noble  family  of  Lenaox, 
which  was  subsequent- 
ly **  ingrafted  into  the 
royal  stem"  by  the  ill- 
omened  marriage  of 
Lord  Jlarnley  with 
Mary  Stuart. 


lU. 
JaaooIV. 
JaaoaV. 
QoMO  Mary. 
Jaaeo  VL  and  I.  of  Enfland. 

cbIrles  L 


Andraw  Steward,  Esq. 

Sir  Alexander  Steward. 
[This  knight  was  sumamed  the  Fierce.  In 
the  presence  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  he  en- 
countered a  furious  lion  with  his  sword ;  and 
that  breaking,  seized  a  stiok,  and  with  it  killed 
the  enraged  creature.  For  this  feat  the  de- 
lighted monarch  gave  him  an  instaiit  addition 
to  his  arms  — a  lion  rampant  gules,  over 
all  a  bead  nguled  or.] 

Sir  John  Steward. 
[Tlio  English  oettler.  Knighted  by  Henry  lY.] 

Sir  John  Steward. 
[Knighted  by  Henry  V.] 

Thomas  Steward,  Esq. 

Richard  Steward,  Esq. 
Archibald  Steward,  Esq. 
Archibald  Steward,  Esq.     ' 

William  SUward,  Eaq. 


Eliabeth  Stewards  Robert  Cromwell,  Esq. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


Trom  this,  ihe  reader  will  observe,  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
wdl's  mother  were  eighth  cousins ;  James  I.  and  OUver 
hnnoelf  ninth  cousins ;  Oliver  and  Charles  I.  ninth  cousins 
;  and  the  Protector  Richard,  Oliver's  second 


SOB,  tenth  cousin  to  the  ill-fated  English  king.  Mr.  Noble 
has  not  fiuled  to  direct  attention  to  the  &ct,  that  "the 
royal  line  so  constantly  marrying  at  a  venr  early  age,  had 
foC  one  descent  of  the  younger  branch,  from  whom  Mn. 
CnMSWoll,  Oliver's  mother,  derived  her  birth ;  a  rhing  very 
oommon,  owing  to  a  cause  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned." 

Theee  deuils,  I  may  add,  were  not  so  satisfactorily  made 
oat  daring  the  life  of  the  Protector  as  they  have  nnce  been. 
His  mother's  modest  character  forbade  snch  assumptions  on 
her  part,  and  he  was  himself  too  proud  tii  his  self-achieved 
aathority  to  set  up  the  miserable  shadow  of  a  fantastic  fam- 
ily elaim,  which,  if  it  eetablished  any  thing,  should  have 
bsepdken  pity  for  the  kinsman  he  had  sent  to  the  block. 
His  mora  servile  admirars  and  dependants,  however,  did 
Bol  fail  to  prass  for  him  his  hereditary  pretensions  on  the 
royal  score ;  but  the  way  in  which  they  urged  it  showed  on 
hvw  obecure  a  tradition  it  rested  then.  One  "  H.  Dauben- 
ay"  pablished,  the  year  after  Cromwell's  death,  a  duodecimo 
Totttine  of  900  pages,  entitled  "  Uistorie  and  Pobde  Re- 
viewed, ia  the  Heroic  Transacliims  of  his  Most  Serene  High- 
neaoo,  Okver,  late  Lord-Protector,  from  his  Cradle  to  nia 
Tomb :  declaring  his  steps  to  princely  perfection ;  as  they 
•ra  drawn  in  lively  parallels  to  the  ascents  of  the  great 
Mtriarch  Moeee,  in  thirty  degrees  to  the  height  of  Honour.** 
h  mhkitk  Moeaic  parallel  we  find  this  remark :  **  I  cannot 
■j  his  late  highneeee  was  extracted  from  eo  priestly  a  fam- 
iljr  (to  Moses],  but  altogether  as  princely,  being  lineally  do* 
•onded  froa  the  loynes  of  oar  moot  ancient  Brittish  princetr 


Sir  Thomas  Steward. 
[The  onlv  brother  of  Mn.  Robert 
Cromwell,  knighted  by  King  James 
L,  at  Windsor,  in  1004.  Be  left  his 
fortune  to  his  illostrious  nephew.] 
and  ty'd  in  near  allianoes  to  the  blood  of  our  later  kings,  as 
by  that  thrice  noble  family  of  the  fiarringtons.  and  divera 
othen ;  which  to  make  a  petigrae  of  woald  take  up  more 
paper  than  we  intend  for  our  volume,  and  make  me  appear 
mora  a  herald  than  an  historiay.  Nay,  indeed,  should  I  but 
go  about  to  prove  his  highneese's  most  illustrious  honee  no- 
ble, I  shoula  coratnit  a  sacriledge  in  the  temple  of  honour, 
and  onely  violate  his  most  glorious  family  wiik  a  mora  sol- 
emn infamy.  His  highnesse  is  onquestionably  known  to 
have  descended  Ami  such  a  stem  of  princely  antecessors, 
that  whole  ages,  wU^  waste  rocks  aiud  wear  out  elements, 
have  never  alterad  Co  lessen,  but  rather  advance,  the  hon- 
our of  his  grant  house.  He  vras  derived  from  sock  a  family, 
that  we  may  better  sa^  of  it  than  what  was  of  the  other,  ex 
ffMi  ntacU  oUqmid  siedtoer*  muct,  from  whence  nothing  or- 
dinary can  proceed ;  as  is  likewise  made  notoriously  evident 
in  thoee  other  most  eminent  persona  of  honour,  bow  living, 
who  are  blest  with  a  share  or  his  incomparable  blood ;  who 
have  spread  their  glory  abroad,  so  well  as  at  home,  and 
built  themselves  such  trophies,  in  the  hearts  of  their  very 
enemies,  that  eternity  itself  mnet  celebrate ;  so  no  time 
can  ever  be  able  to  demolish,  or  reduce  into  oblivion.  And 
that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  Hatter  so  graat  a  truth,  I  will 
be  bold  to  hasten,  and  abruptly  conclude  this  fint  point  of 
our  Moeaical  parallel,  with  aaying  onely,  that  this  sublime 

g arson,  his  Iste  aioet  serene  highnetse,  our  second,  ss  the 
rat  great  Mooes, « 
and  made  i 

tore  I         .         .  . 

earth,  he  would  oq«al  his  virtues  to  his  extraction ;  as  we 
shall  see  mora  plainly,  when  we  mount  a  little  higher  apoa 
o«fcMosaical.MoeaCs  and  parallels." 


\  great  Moses,  eane  into  the  world  like  a  princely  pearl, 
made  it  sppWTt  Vt  the  quality  of  his  orient,  that  if  na- 
)  pleased  toeqMU  his  birth  to  the  best  of  noblemen  upon 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


From  ftll  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Danbenny  knew  no- 
ihiiig  of  the  real  pedigree,  but  guessed  it  out  from  trsdition, 
assisted  by  hia  hero's  old  Welsh  origin  and  his  relationship  to 
his  uncle,  Sir  Francis  Barriugton,  who  could  trace  his  pedi- 
gree up  to  the  Norman  Conquest.    Lord  ILuka  was  nearer 


tha  nark,  when,  in  his  Annals,  he  obaoved,  tbat  *<  at  tha 
fatal  feMkie  of  Ualidon,  two  Staarta  fought  under  the  bansac 
of  their  chief;  the  one,  Alan  of  Dreghom,  the  Mtemal  aa- 
oestor  «f  Charlea  I.,  and  the  other,  Jame*  of  RosTth,  the 
maternal  ancestor  of  Oliver  CromwelL** 


B. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

I 


Had  nine  children,  of  whom  only  two  sons  and  three  daughters  sunrired  him.  One  daughter  and  cwi 
sous  (Robert  and  James)  died  in  extreme  yoath  ;  his  second  son,  Oliver,  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the, 
Parliament,  fell  in  battle  in  July,  1648.  The  following  table  enumerates  only  the  familiea  of  the  male 
descendants,  of  whom  such  as  had  male  issue  continuing  the  name  are  enclosed  m  lines : 


lale 


Richafd,  Protector. 
Left  nine  children ;  two  were  s 
but  both  died  bechelors. 


Henry,  lord- lieu  tenant  of  Ireland. 
Bom  in  10^7 ;  died  in  1074. 


Oliver. 


Frances. 


Richard.     William.     Elixnbeth.     Elisabeth. 


[Henry.    Bom  in  1658 ;  died  in  I7#l.| 
\ 


Oliver.    Benjamin.    Henry.    William.    Richard. 


I 
Henry. 


Oliver.        Mary. 


By  his  first  Wife. 


IThomaa.    Bora  in  16W ;  died  in  ITiJIf 
By  his  I  aecond  Wife. 


Henry.       Thomas.       Elizabeth.       Ann. 


I  '  I 

Thomas.      Richard.      Elizabeth. 


Oliver  CromweU,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt  Park ;  bora  in  1742,  and  died  on  Slat 
of  May,  1891.  A  very  worthy  old  gentleman,  but  author  of  a  porteutoualy 
stupid  book  in  vindication  of  his  great  namesake  and  progenitor. 


I 


A  son.       A  son. 

Both  died  in 
extreme  yonth. 


Elizabeth  Olivera :  married  to  T.  A. 

Russell,  Esq.,  by  whom  she  hna  had 

a  numerous  family. 


The  Protecting  Brtyttr. 
A  brewer  may  be  a  bnryess  grave, 
And  carry  the  matter  so  fine  and  ao  brave, 
That  he  the  better  may  play  the  knave. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  be  a  Parliament-man, 
For  there  the  knavery  first  began. 
And  brew  most  cunning  plots  he  can, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  brewer  may  put  on  a  Nabal  face, 

And  march  to  the  wars  with  such  a  grace, 

That  he  may  get  a  captain's  place, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  brewer  may  speak  so  wondrons  well. 
That  he  may  rise  (strange  things  to  tell), 
And  so  be  nude  a  colonel. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  brewer  may  make  his  foes  to  flee, 
And  raise  his  fortunes  so  that  he 
Lieutenant-general  may  be. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  may  be  all  in  all, 
And  raise  his  powers  both  great  and  small. 
That  he  may  be  a  knrd-generil. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  mar  be  Uke  a  fox  in  a  cub, 
And  leach  a  lecture  out  of  a  tub. 
And  give  the  wicked  world  a  rab. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  by  his  excise  and  rate 
Will  promise  his  army  he  knows  not  what. 
And  set  upon  the  college  gate. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Methinks  I  hear  one  say  to  me. 
Pray  why  may  not  a  brewer  be 
Lord-chancellor  o'  th'  University? 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  brewer  mapr  be  as  bold  as  Hector, 
When  he  had  drank  his  cup  of  nectar; 
And  a  brewer  may  be  a  lurd-nrotector. 


Now  here  remains  the  etrangeat  thing. 
How  this  brewer  about  hia  liqaor  did  bring 
To  be  an  emperor,  or  a  king. 

Which  nobody  can  iaj 
A  brewer  may  do  what  he  will. 
And  rub  the  Church  and  State,  to  eell 
His  soul  unto  the  d — 1  in  h— 11, 

Which  nobody  can  deaj. 


SIR  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  wealthy  and  respectah'r  M 
knight,  and  a  stanch  Cavalier,  claima  snme  nntire  froa  ibe 
biographer  of  his  illustrious  nephew.  He  had  sneoecded  » 
the  enormous  estates  of  Sir  Henry,  and  chiefly  raidrd,  of 
course,  at  the  splendid  family  aeat  of  HinchiabnxA.  ''Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  says  Noble,  **  eldest  eon  aod  heir  of  Sir 
Henry,  was  a  most  popolar  ^nd  beloved  character  u  his 
own  county  of  Huntingdon,  m  which  be  was  rcturaed  («e 
of  the  members  in  the  Pitrhamenta  called  ia  the  JI«r,  SSth, 
39th,  and  48d  years  of  the  reiga  of  QMea  Eiixabeth.  aod 
had  the  honour  to  receive  knighthood  from  her  najrs:;  ia 
15tt8,  in  which  year  he  was  sheriff  of  t^  cooaUes  u  llut> 
ingdun  and  Camlvidge." 

Immediately  after  the  latter  date,  aome  eaGrmoat  scret- 
sions  appear  to  have  Mien  into  his  rsnt-rolls ;  but  Sir  Oi-^er 
was  a  true  Cavalier,  fond  of  the  praeent,  carelcst  \d  lbs 
future,  and  with  every  new  aocaseioo  of  fortune  more  reck- 
lessly profuse  of  the  cud.  Hia  love  of  display  was  camrd  it 
all  limes  to  ridiculous  excess  ;  bat  it  was  not  uU  the  det:k 
of  Elizabeth  that  the  brilliant  thoa^ht  of  his  bfe  occarW 
to  him,  namely,  that,  as  the  new  king  must  pass  tbrxM^h 
Huntingdcn  in  hia  ioumey  from  Edinbargh  to  Loa(^«.  it 
would  reflect  eternal  glory  on  the  Cromwdls  if  a  oMfv^^ 
cent  enteruinment  at  liiuchinbrook  awaited  the  pawapv  ^i 
the  new  sovereign !  Poor  Sir  Oliver  little  knew  what  teits 
and  difSBrent  glories  an  infant  Oliver  was  then  pnmdisf  U 
the  Cromwells— what  other  and  diflerant  eatAtaiiuaenaiw 
that  Scotch  dvnasty  of  Engliah  kings  ! 

The  knight^s  duteoue  invitation  having  been  aujspli*  ^ 
royalty,  it  became  hia  next  care  to  show  off  as  mack  ss  for 
aible  the  family  claims  of  the  Cromwells,  and  ai.  aflwif 
to  Noble,  **  he  hastily  made  each  improvements  iahiahMN 
as  he  judged  most  proper ;  and  at  thia  time  he  badt  thst 
^Mj  elegant  bow  window  to  tha  diai«f -ivoa^  ia  whkh  sia 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


M  they  are  alladed  to  in  t1i«  Ufe  of  hit  nepliew. 

not,**  M^  the  cautioas  Mr.  Noble,  *'  u>  idle  epecUtor  in  tho 


6dd 

"HewM 


two  thieldi  of  urms  of  hie  fiuniljr  impaling,  the  one  hi»firat, 

the  cither  hie  second  ladr'e,  painted  upon  the  f|B»,  with  ^        . 

many  i|iiartf(rings,'*Bnd  s'urroanded  by  a  prodigioan  naniber  !  dreadful  civil  war  which  thn  tyranny  of  King'Charlos  Land 


of  i>ther  shields  Croniwelliaa.  All  preparatione  eonipletev 
Kin^  James  arrived  at  Hinchiabrook  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1503,  Lord  Southampton  carrying  before  him  the  tword 
which  the  mayor  of  Huntingdon  had  offered  to  the  new 
Bovereign.  Sir  Oliver  receiTod  James  at  the  gate  of  the 
great  court,  and  conducted  him  up  a  walk,  that  then  imme> 
diar<^lr  led  Ui  the  principal  entrance  of  the  house. 

**  If  IS  majesty,*'  we  learn  from  various  accounts,  "  here 
m<;t  with  a  more  magnificent  reception  than  he  had  ever 
done  since  his  leaving  his  paternal  kingdom,  both  for  the 
pleuty  and  variety  of  the  meats  and  wines.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able  with  what  pleasure  the  English  received  the  king:  all 
strnre  to  please,  eyrrry  one  to  see  the  new  sovereign,  who 
wu  to  unite  two  jarring  and  valiant  kingdoms,  and  to  be  the 
common  monarch  of  both.  Sir  Oliver  gratified  them  to  the 
full.  His  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  to  receive  all  that 
ch'»«e  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  king,  nr  even  to  see 
him  :  and  each  individual  was  welcomed  with  the  choicest 
viands  and  most  costly  wines:  even  the  populace  had  free 


the  ambition  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  involved  this  nation  in ;  but  remembering  the 
many  obligations  he  and  his  ancestors  lay  under  to  the 
crown,  he  determined  to  support  the  royal  causo.  For  thii 
purpose,  he  not  only  (at  a  very  heavy  ezpenoe)  raised  men, 
and  gave  large  sums  of  mimey,  but  obliged  his  sons  to  tak« 
np  arms,  and  go  wjth  the  royal  army ;  and  he  was  of  great- 
er use  to  his  majesty  than  any  person  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  by  which  he  rendered  hiniself  particularly  obnoz- 
ions  to  the  Parliament." 

Of  his  nephew's  visit  to  him  at  Ramsey  mention  is  else- 
where made.  No  claim  or  favour  of  relationship,  no  consid- 
eration for  his  kinking  and  nearly  squandered  fortunes,  could 
avail  to  move  his  faith.  **  Nothing."  pursues  our  authority, 
*'  i#as  able  to  shake  Sir  Oliver's  loyalty ;  be  supported  the 
royal  party  to  the  last ;  for  which,  like  many  others,  he  was 
sentenced  to  have  all  his  estates,  both  real  and  |)ersonal,  ■•• 
questered  ;  but  they  were  saved  through  the  interpoaitioo, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  nephew  Oliver,  then  lieutenant-gen- 


hcce*s  to  the  cellars  during  the  whole  of  his  majesty's  stay.  !  eral ;  and  the  Parliament,  April  17,  1(V48,  took  off*  the  at- 
While  the  king  was  at  Hinchinbrook,  he  received  the  heads  questration,  in  which  he  is  styled  *  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  their  robes,  to  congratu-  ,  Ramsey  Moore,  in  the  countv  of  Huntingdon,  Knight  of  the 
late  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  which  '  Bath,'  During  the  whole  of  the  usurpation,  as  well  by  the 
they  did  in  a  long  Latin  oration.  His  majesty  remained  Commonwealth  as  andef  the  government  of  his  relation  01- 
With  Sir  Oliver  until  he  had  breakfasted  on  April  29.  At  iver,  he  followed  the  example  of  the  grandee  LuyalisU  in 
fais  leaving  Hinchinbrook,  he  was  pleased  to  express  the  ob-  courting  privacy  and  retirement ;  and  it  is  pretty  singalar 
ligations  he  had  received  from  him  and  his  lady ;  tMthe  for-  that  the  colours  which  he  and  his  sons  took  from  the  Parlia- 
nier  he  said  ut  parting,  as  he  passed  through  .the  court,  in  nieot  forces  continued  displayed  in  Ramsey  Church  during 
his  broad  Scotch  manner,  '  Morry  mon,  thou  hast  treated  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Reliellion,  and  remained  there  nn- 
me  better  than  any  one  since  I  left  Edenburgh  ;'  and  it  is  til  within  these  fi(\y  years.  This  fortitude  in  not  courting 
more  than  probable,  than  ever  that  prince  was  entertained  the  favour  of  the  Protector  is  the  more  observable  and  praiaa- 
before  or  after ;  for  it  is  said.  Sir  Oliver  at  this  time  gave  worthy,  as  from  the  repeated  losses  he  had  sustained  from  ' 
the  grf^atest  feast  that  had  been  given  to  a  king  by  a  subject.  .  his  loyalty,  his  numerous  family,  and  want  of  economy  is 
His  loyalty  and  regard  to  his  prince  seems  almost  unbound-  !  hoth  himself  and  his  sons,  the  evening  of  his  life  was  ren- 
ed ;  for  when  his  majesty  left  Hinchinbrook,  he  was  pre-  '  dered  very  disagreeable  U|ion  pecuniary  accounts,  he  dying 
seated  by  him  with  many  things  of  great  value ;  among  oth-  oppressed  with  a  load  of  debts,  although  he  had  parted  not 
ers,  a  large,  elegant,  wrought  standing  cup  of  gold,  goodly  only  with  most  of  his  estates  in  Huntingdonshire  (to  whom 
norses,  deep>mouthed  hounds,  divers  hawks  of  excellent  T  know  not),  but  of  his  other  valuable  manors,  siaca  none 
wing  ;  and,  at  the  remove,  gave  fifty  pounds  among  the  royal  of  these  came  to  his  heira,  to  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
officers.  So  many  and  such  great  pnxifs  of  attachment,  and  '  ^cture  he  resigned  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had  left :  fur 
tho«e  in  a  manner  peculiarly  a^^reeable  to  the  taste  of  the  m  the  decree  of  chancery  for  dividing  the  fens,  passed  in 
prince,  gained  his  regard,  which  he  took  an  early  opporto-  16^2,  his  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  his  eldest  son  and 
nity  of  expreesing,  by  creating  him,  with  fifty-nine  others,  I  heir-apparentiscalledlordof  the  manor  of  Ramsey,  of  which 
a  knight  of  the  Bath,  prior  to  his  coronation.    This  cere-     he  was  actual  owner  at  that  time.    His  death  happened 


mony  was  performed  on  Sunday,  July  24,  following  ;  upon 
whirh  day  he,  vtith  the  other  gentlemen  designed  for  that 
honour,  rode  in  state  from  St.  James's  to  the  court,  and  so, 
with  their  esquires  and  nasres,  about  the  tiltyard,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  James's  Park,  where,  alighting  from  their 
horses,  and  going  in  a  body  to  the  presenr«-gallery,  they 
received  iheir  knighthwKl  from  his  majesty." 

Happy  Sir  Oliver^  We  harJly  recover  breath  after  this 
description  to  glance  rapidly  at  Uis  remaining  fortunes. 

He  was,  we  find,  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  House  of 


Aug.  28,  1635,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age  :  ho  i 
buried  the  same  night  (to  prevent,  it  is  said,  his  body  be- 
ing seized  by  hii  creditors)  in  the  C^horcli  of  Ramsey ;  but 
there  is  no  memorial  of  htm  or  of  his  family,  nor  does  therv 
ieera  ever  to  have  been  any  in  that  church  ;  but,  upon 
sounding,  I  discovered  that  there  is  a  vault  just  entering 
into  the  chancel,  where  the  Cromwella  are  said  to  be  bu- 
ried." 

Fuller  sketches,  in  hia  own  quaint  style,  the  character  of 
Sir  Oliver  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Huntingdonshire,  and 


Commons  from  1604  to  lAlO,  and  also  in  1A14,  1523,  and  .  tells  us  he  is  remarkable  to  posterity  on  a  fourfold  account : 
1624,  during  which  yean  he  is  perhaps  oftener  named  npon  I  "  First,  for  his  hospitality,  and  prodigious  entertainment  of 
committees  than  any  other  man.  He  is  always  a  stanch  King  James  and  his  court ;  secondly,  for  his  upright  deaJ- 
courtier,  and  once  or  twice  styled  Queen  Anne's  attomev  in  .  ings  in  bargain  and  sale  with  all  chapmen,  so  that  no  man 
tho  journals  of  the  House ;  but  he  did  not  hold  that  place  whosoever  that  purchased  land  of  hiia  was  put  to  the  charga 
long,  probably  not  many  months.  It  is  probable  that  he  of  three  pence  to  make  his  title ;  yet  he  sold  excellent  pen- 
succeeded  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfirld  in  the  oflRce  in  or  about  nyworths,  insomuch  that  Sir  John  Leaman  (once  lord-may- 
the  year  1604.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1605,  he,  with  others,  *  or  of  London),  who  bought  the  fair  manor  of  Warboise,  in 
signed  a  certificate  to  the  privy  council,  that  the  work  of  I  this  county,  of  him,  aflSrmed,  that  it  was  the  cheajMst  land 
draining  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  Ac,  was  feasible,  and  I  that  ever  he  bought,  and  yet  the  dearest  that  ever  Sir  <Mi 
without  any  peril  to  any  haven  or  county.    In  this  letter    ver  Cromwell  sold;  thirdly,  for  his  loyalty,  always  behold* 
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ing  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  c  .  „  . . 

namesake  with  hatred  and  contempt ;  lastly,  for  hit  vivaci* 
ty,  who  survived  to  be  the  oldest  knight  who  was  a  g«ntla« 
man,  seeing  Sir  George  Dalston,  younger  in  years  (yet  itiU 
alive),  was  knighted  some  days  before  him." 
It  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  that  Sir  Oliver  married 


Robert  joined  him  ;  and  in  1006  he  was  named  in  the  actor 

bill  for  draining  of  the  fens ;  and  was  one  of  the  adventurers 

who  subscribed  towards  planting  and  cultivating  Virginia. 

His  majesty.  King  James  I.,  we  also  find,  gave  Sir  Oliver, 

in  160b.  jCdOOO  for  his  relinquishing  a  grant  of  £200,  issu- 

inir  yearly  out  of  the  royal  lands,  given  to  him  as  a  free  gift;  ,  ^         -      „ 

and  the  family  records  tell  us,  that  on  May  2, 1622,  he  gave     twice :  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromleji 

a  grant  in  fee  of  certain  lands  in  the  manor  of  Warboys  U)  '  lord-chancellor  of  England,  upon  whom  was  aettled  Ramsey, 

hissonand  heir  Uenry,outofhisaffectiontohim,and  for  his     Warboys,  Hinchinbrook,  Hignev,  Broughton  alias  Brone- 

better  maintenance  and  living :  the  seizen  was  witnessed  by  ,  ton,  and  Little  Raveley.    After  her  deatn  he  married,  July 

Sir  Phil.  Cromwell  and  others.    Meanwhile,.we  may  add,  he  '  7,  1601  (at  Baberham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  place  of  her 

had  made  enormous  gaps  in  his  fortune  by  his  gorgeous    l>tte  husband's  residence),  Ajin,  daughter  of  Egidios  Huofl- 

ityle  of  living,  and  the  r>yal  entertainments  he  persisted  in  '  man,  a  gentleman  of  Antwerp,  and  widow  of^Sir  Horatio 


giving  at  intervals  to  the  king,  which  he  continued  even  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne. 

Sir  Oliver,  Mr.  Noble  tells  us, "  was  in  no  less  favour  with 
King  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with  the  late  s^^vereignj 
his  name  occurs  in  a  committee  in  the  first  Parliament  ot 
this  reign  ;  Aug.  12  in  this  year,  and  Feb.  23  following,  he 
is  named,  among  others,  in  a  special  commission  directed  to 
them,  for  *  rulingo,  governinge,  demiseing,  and  disposeing 
of  oar  nsessisnaue,  and  customary  lands  within  onr  dutchie 
flf  Qnmwall ;'  he  was  also  named  one  in  the  commission  of 
peaea  by  King  Charles  I.  in  1625,  and  for  the  loan-money 
fur  Ch«  cotlnty  of  Huntingdon  in  the  following  year." 

It  ia  not  necenary  here  to  pursue  his  fortonei  in  detail, 


Palavicini,  a  noble  Genoese.  Upon  this  latter  lady  he  set- 
tled the  manors  of  Ramsey,  Heigmongrove,  Bury,  Upwood, 
and  Wistow  Meers,  except  the  rectories  in  each  or  them, 
and  the  parishes  called  the  old  and  new  parishes,  and  tha 
lands  lying  in  those  parishes,  viz.,  Ramsey  and  the  Chase, 
and  the  ground  called  Wychwood.  She  died  at  Hinchin- 
bruo\,  and  was  buried  at  All  Sainta'  Chnrch,  in  Hunting- 
don, April  26,  1626.  By  Lady  Elizabeth  Sir  Oliver  had 
iiz  children,  and  by  Lady  Ann  four. 
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teould  thinke  her r  elf  *  Blighted  hy  us  :  and  ah*  la  a  ladr  of 
great  huiutur,  ami  atandv  mnch  uppon  ccivnMioie*.^ 

Poor  Whitf>IiKrke,  somewhat  soAeo^  acainat  hi*  will,  ret 
found  aire  nfH  he  nous  h  to  renew  hi«  iuportunitiea  of  rel^w 
on  the  gnnind  of  various  irK*upaciti«a  he  allfi^cd  hionelf  to 


INTBOOt'CTION. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  ParUament,  and  oa 
the  eve  of  the  seizure  of  the  PmtiTtorate,  Cromwdll  resolv-  ;  la»>our  under.  "The  couiicell,'*  retorted  CroniweiK  _ 
ed  to  send  Whitelnckc  as  ambaasndor  eztraortiinary  to  Swo-  j  r^aling  his  own  pnvate  and  determined  will  uinlrr  a  t>rTea< 
den.  to  anauge  a  treaty  with  Queen  Christina.  Viscount  "^  |»ersuasion  and  entreaty.  "  the  councell  hare  pitrhrd  op- 
LisIp,  the  other  lord-commiasioner  of  the  great  seal,  had  P""  7^^  unanimouslj,  as  the  fittest  man  iu  the  nau.m  for 
beru  n:impd  for  the  office,  but  Lisle**  presence  promised  to  I  '^"  senrice  ;  we  know  jnorabihtiea,  harinf  lo.ne  c««»rrsed 
mi*  as  nvailable  to  Cnmiwell  in  the  designs  he  now  held,  '  *"^*»  y""  •  ^®  \nom  you  have  lanininget.  and  hare  iratel- 

led,  and  understand  the  interest  of  Chriatendon^ ;  uhJ  I 
have  known  jou  in  the  army,  tuendore  hardships,  nad  t'l« 
healthful  and  strong,  and  of  mettle,  discretion,  and  ^rts 
most  fitt  for  this  imployment:  you  art  to  indeed ;  rr<i/'f,«s 
moii  t*  to  fitt  for  it  at  you  are.  We  know  you  to  be  a  f.a- 
tleinan  of  a  good  family,  related  to  persona  nf  hon^var;  ar,d 
your  present  office  of  commissioner  of  the  sealr  will  mlp 
you  the  more  acceptable  to  her.  I  due  earaevtly  desirr  ti« 
to  undertake  it ;  wherein  yon  will  doe  an  act  of'^great  mcnt 


proi 

as  th<*  ai)M<nce  of  the  cantious  and  circumspect  Whitelocke, 
who  hrij,  u«  in  every  other  great  event  of  the  time,  objected 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  before  it  occurred,  and 
arqiiiiMcd  in  it  afterward.  Whitelocke,  therefore,  he  was 
deterniiiied  ahould  go ;  and  bis  conduct  in  achieving  hta 
point  was  emtnentiy  charactenslic 

Whitelocke  had  grave  reasons  for  declining  the  service, 
and  many  long  and  tearful  conversations  passed  with  his 
wife  (the  third  who  had  helped  to  increase  his  family),  in 


which  Ihoae  reasons  are  earnestly  given.  The  voyage  was  I  *"*!  advanuge  to  the  Commonwealth,  as  great  as  aay  .rae 
ft  danger— the  repulsive  climate  of  Sweden  waa  a  danger—  i  member  of  it  can  nerforme,  and  which  will  >«  as  we.!  ac- 
Aa  health  of  Lady  Whitelocke,  then  on  the  eve  of  confine-  I  ceptod  by  them.  The  buisnes  is  very  hcmuural'le.  ami  «x- 
ment,  an  imminent  danger;  but  worst  and  most  dangerous  '  ceeding  likely  to  have  gu"d  anooeaae.  Her  pabhqae  oiiuf 
•f  all  h«d  It  been  to  diaobey  the  lord-general.  His  wife,  I  *«"  beer  have  already  agreed  uppon  moM  of  tbe  matenJT 
with  a  woman's  ready  wit,  endeavoured,  by  a  aort  of  half-  ^*^  maine  poinU  of  the  buisnes  ;  if  it  had  not  been  sticb  aa 
deserved  compliment,  to  infuse  some  spirit  of  resistance  into  '  amployment,  we  would  not  hare  putt  y»Hi  oppou  it:  the 
him :  "The  lord-general  means  »o  good  to  you,*'  she  said,  '  buisnes  of  trade,  and  of  the  funds,  and  touching  theD'jtrb, 
«*  but  would  be  nd  of  you.»'  *•  Why,*'  answered  White-  I  »»*  ■"«*»  *■  t^*''*  cannot  be  any  of  greater  cw.ae^uence.* 
locke,  *' should  he  desire  to  be  rid  of  me,  when  I  may  be  With  the  little  spirit  remaining  to  him,  Whitciurkr  io- 
torviceaUle  to  him  heerT"  The  wife  readily  retorted:  '  t^rposed  once  more  the  condition  of  hia  wife  for  a:  least  a 
"Though  you  are  serviceable  in  some  things,  yet  you  ore  |  ''"'•  delay.  *•  I  know,"  replied  Cromwell.  **mj  ladv  is  a 
met  thoroufh-paeed  for  them  inall  thingt,  which  they  would  K*^  woman,  and  a  religious  woman,  and  will  be  c<io:'etited 
ktM  yon  to  doe  ;  you  refused  to  act  in  the  great  buainess ;  ^  suffer  a  little  absence  of  her  haaband  for  the  poUique 
^  voo  opposed  the  breaking  of  the  Parliament,  and  other  urn-  f^  i  «"<  for  the  time  of  the  vear,  really  the  life  uf  tSa 
■  "^      'But  what  further  designes,"  afterward  !  Du>»nes  consiau  in  the  despatch  of  it  att  this  time;  the 


just  thingt.** 

—^  I  the  simple  lawyer. 


'  can  he  have  ?    He  exercitet  more  ■  Dutch  are  tampering  with  the  qaeen.  buW  ahe  holds  tbaa 


power  than  any  king  of  England  ever  had  or  claymed.**  *'  His 
ambiiion,**  answer*  his  wife,  *'  ia  higher  than  we  can  ima- 
gine ;  and  you  have  often  declared  youraolf  for  the  law  and 
rights  of  the  people,  which,  if  they  stand  in  his  way,  he  will 
lay  them,  or  you,  or  anything  aside.*'  Similar  language  to 
this,  but  with  a  different  purpoee,  was  held  to  the  perplex- 
ed Whitelocke  by  one  of  his  tenants  at  his  seat  in  Bucka, 
^  an  ancient,  sober,  discreet,  and  faithfull  servant  to  White- 


off*,  expecting  to  hear  from  us.**  The  interview  coded  «i:k 
the  grant  of  a  week's  cunaidemtion  to  th«  anbasaaJur  sui* 
gribri. 

At  the  week's  end,  Whitelocke  again  preaentcd  huavlf 
at  the  chamber  of  the  lord-general— again  to  impl>ireU  tiia 
a  release  from  the  embassy.  **  There  la  no  one  in  Englasi' 
quietly  obaerved  Cromwell,  **8u  fit  for  it  ae  yon.**  ^ileat 
to  Whitelncke's  redoubted  pleaa  of  incapacity,  the  loTd-fee- 


locke  and  his  father  above  forty  years."  This  old  country-  i  ^ral  obstinately  resumed,  **  I  know  your  edacatKm,  trararlc, 
man  advised  hia  master  to  go,  because  the  "  obkat  man,"  *n^  language,  and  exiierience  have  fitted  yon  for  it.  Vc 
as  he  calls  Cromwell,  desires  him  to  go.  Whitelocke  re-  ^^no^  'he  aflayreaof  Christendome  as  well  as  nioet  men.'aU 
joins,  that  that  is  true ;  but  he  is  not  **  bound  to  ol>ey"  Crom-  °f  England  as  well  aa  any  man,  and  can  give  as  goid  a&  sc* 
well.  "  I  am  de«»ived,"  says  the  shrewd  old  servant,  ••  if  count  of  them.  I  think  no  man  can  aenre  bis  cooatTcv  a,-n 
he  will  not  be  obeyed  !n  what  he  hath  a  mind  to."  "  I  am  J  ll»»n  you  may  herein ;  indeed  I  think  so  ;  and  ihere'^rr  I 
not  under  his  command,"  retorU  Whitelocke  ;  "  what  can  n***^*  >'  ^  particular  tuit  and  earnest  request  to  vi^  ly  tib- 
be  doe  to  me  ?"  "  What  can  he  doe  I"  exclaims  the  eipe-  dertake  it.  and  I  hope  you  will  show  a  little  regard  ttwteit 
rienced  William  Cooke  ;  "  what  can  he  not  doe  f  Don't  »«>>(;  »nd  I  assure  you  that  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  rft*:ii 
•U  tee  he  doet  what  he  litt  7  We  poor  countrymen  are  >(•*'  Wonderful  indeed  was  Cromwell**  \4rmax  of  pcrssa- 
forced  to  obey  him  to  our  cost ;  and  if  he  have  a  mind  to  j  *>on !  but  the  uxorious  Whitelocke  hesitated  sttU.  "-  Kj 
punish  us  or  you,  it*B  an  old  proverbe  that  it  is  an  easie  i  *o»<^»  !•"•  very  ready  to  testify  my  duety  tnyoarexrereacv; 
thing  to  find  a  sufTe  to  beat  a  dogge ;  and  1  would  nut  have  ;  I  acknowledge  your  many  favoura  to  me,  and  Bywtfe  aa 
you  to  anger  him  lest  you  bring  daunger,  and  trouble  too,  i  officer  under  your  command,  and  to  owe  y^u  u^edieare. 
apou  you  and  your  family  and  state  :  that's  the  truth  B**tt  your  excellency  will  not  expect  it  fron  tut  la  ibst 
on't.**  I  wherin  I  am  not  capable  to  serve  you  ;  and  thei^fure  1  maka 

Let  us  next  riew  Whitelocke  in  converaation  with  the  I  i'  my  most  humble  suit  to  be  excuaed  from  this  scrr're.* 
lord-general.  He  had  received  a  very  simple  and  8h«>rt  ,'  Humble  but  vain  !  "  For  your  abilities,"  c>umwell  rerJera- 
Bote,  signed  by  Cromwell  and  Pickering  (as  of  the  council  |  ^^^  >•  though  Whitelocke  had  not  meanwhile  spulea.  "I 
of  stat<>),  but  "all  written  with  Cromwell's  own  hand,"  in>  '  nm  satisfied  ;  I  know  no  man  ao  fitt  for  it  as  }oan«Iff :  tad 
timating  the  office  he  waa  expected  to  discharge.    Next    if  yun  should  decline  it  (as  I  hope  yoa  will  aotj,  the  Cua- 


■orniug  he  called  on  Pickering,  told  his  wife's  conditioov 
•nd  his  reluctance  to  leave  England,  and  implored  his  inter- 
OMiion  with  the  lord-general.  Together  they  proceeded  to 
tin  latter,  and  Whitelocke  made  his  appeal.  "  I  am  very 
■Ofiy,"  quietly  remarked  Cromwell,  "  that  the  letter  came 
BO  sooner  to  you."  *'  I  confess,"  interposed  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  *♦  it  was  my  fault."  •'  Sir  Gilliert,"  characteris- 
tically resumed  Cromwell,  "  would  need.<i  write  a  very  fate 
Utter  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  did  not  like  it  himselfe.     /  ' 


monwealth  would  suffer  extremely  by  it,  your  owe  prv^ciH 
sion  might  suffer  likewise,  and  the  Prutesuat  mtemt  «oa  d 
suffer  by  it.  Indeed,  you  cannot  be  excvted.  The  hears  a( 
all  the  good  people  in  thit  nation  (!)  are  aet  apf"<a  it.  ti>  bite 
you  underuke  this  service ;  and  if  yua  shoutl  wmiie  it,  ^«>- 
ing  thus,  and  alt  such  a  time  when  your  gc4ax  suy  W  the 
most  likely  means  to  settle  oar  buisne*  with  th*  Dox^and 
Danes,  and  all  mattera  of  trade  (and  none,  1  sav  arvr..  eaa 
doe  it  belter  than  you),  the  Comnnrnwealth  woald  tc  atr  ui 


iken  took  the  pen  andink^  and  straightway  wrote  that  letter  i  extreame  prejudice  by  your  refusall.     Butt  I  bnpr  tm  mil 


to  you.  And  the  buainess  is  of  exceeding  groat  importance 
to  the  Commonwealth,  as  any  can  be  ;  that  it  is :  and  there 
la  no  prince  or  state  in  Christendcmie,  with  whom  there  ia 
any  probability  for  oa  to  have  a  frieudahip,  butt  only  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  She  hath  aent  severall  times  to  us,  butt 
we  have  returned  no  ambaaay  to  her,  only  a  letter  by  a 
young  gentleman.  She  expects  an  ambaasador  from  ua  : 
•nd  «/  we  thould  not  tend  a  man  of  eminency  to  her,  she 


hearken  to  my  re<{uest,  and  lett  roe  prevavie  with  vo4  lo 
undertake  it :  neither  you  nor  yours,  I  hope',  ahail  crer  karc 
any  cause  to  wish  you  had  not  done  it.** 

Whitelocke  waven  aensibly  at  laat,  and  oboerves  cap- 
tiously and  inquiringly,  "  M  v  lord,  when  a  man  is  out  •/ 
sight,  he  is  out  of  mind.    Though  yonr  excellency  be  just 


•  Hrre,  no  doabt,  allasioB  ia  made  to  the  esecution  of  Charle* :  aod 
the  rrmarh  wbicb  ^^  hiteiocke  iMUntly  soakM  in  tbe  origiiuil  dialogue 


k^rty*  ■  simple  point  in  bi«  character,  and  ^v< 
whether  lii*  only  motive  in  opiKxinc  Uiat  (rant  deed  «ra«  n..l 
bc>bt4te  R  coorubip.    "  Had  I  not  done  tZ,"  be  remarki.  " 
kad  not  ni.-t  ^,p.tl.rr.••     Lady  Wbrtel.K-ke  l.>^  no  time  .a 

m>  firM  bDobaod  nor  yon  were  eiw^ed;  ,_/ wh  And  I  , 

iK'f.::,:/''''":^''  "^  n-.-  i  '"•--•Jl^'  »«i.ti.yTmu*l'  or 

aITi  fiirour ;  and  be  WuuW  take  tbu  ocrw.on  t«  |m  you  aMd« 
a^t  be  DO  lunJraoce  to  hia  fuithet  debifa*." 


and  honourable,  yett  your  greater  aflTayres  calling  yon' off; 
those  to  whom  matters  of  correapondence  and  sappnres  .j'j« 
be  referred  will  perhaps  forget  one  who  la  afarre  nf,  and  no( 


be  so  sensible  of  extremities  in  a  foreign  countrrv  as  thte* 
who  tuffipr  under  them."  *'  I  will  engage  to  takej**  at  enee 
answered  Cromwell,  **  particular  care  of  those  matters  wj- 
selfe,  and  that  you  shall  neither  want  aupplyea.  nor  asr 
thing  that  is  fitt  for  yon :  you  shall  be  sett  oat  withasDeik 
honour  as  ever  any  ambasaador  was  from  Enjrlaad-  I  •kali 
hold  myselfe  particularly  obliged  to  yon  if  you  wtfl  eB«5e^ 
take  it,  and  wUl  stick  as  close  to  you  as  ye%r  skin  is  tb  y^m 
{jUsh.    Yoa  ahall  want  nothing  either  fur  jtmr  homoot  aai 
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•qn^iwn,  or  Tor  power  and  tmst  tn  be  r«pose<l  in  yoa,  or  for 
correspoiHlPDce  and  supplyec  whrii  jou  are  abruade ;  I  prom- 
ise you.  My  l0rd^  yo«  sh*ll  mot ;  I  will  muMt  it  my  buitHti  to 
tee  U  dome.  The  Parlemeot  and  councell,  as  well  ue  my 
•elfe,  will  take  it  verj  well  and  thankfully  from  yuu  tu  ac- 
cept of  thi9  iMpIoyment ;  and  all  people,  esiwcially  the  good 
people  of  the  natioa,  will  be  much  satiifyed  with  it :  and 
therefore,  ray  lord,  I  make  it  againc  my  earnest  request  to 
yoa  to  accepi  this  hiuiourable  iniplf^'iuent." 

A  pause  now  followed,  and  Wkitelocke  consented  to  go. 
Then,  tu  proportion  to  his  quirt  determioatiou  to  tmJte  no 
refusal,  was  the  abnndance  of  CromweU's  protestations  of 
gratitude  at  not  having  received  one!  Nothing  can  more 
atrikiogly  illustrate  the  man.  **  My  lord,  I  doe  UMwt  heart* 
ily  thauke  you  for  accepting  the  tniployment,  whereby  yoa 
have  testided  a  very  great  respect  and  favour  tu  me,  and  af- 
fection to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  be  very  well  taken 
by  tltera.  And  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  so  graiefull  to  me, 
who,  uppon  my  p«rftcii^  rr^Mfl,  have  prevayled  with  you, 
that  I  shall  never  furgett  this  fa%-our,  but  endeavour  to  re* 
quite  it  to  yeu  and  yours.  Really ^  my  lord^  I  shall.  And  I 
will  acquaint  the  couocell  with  it,  that  we  may  desire  fur- 
ther conference  with  you." 

Uaippily  does  this  interview  end  with  Wbitelockc^s  r»mark 
•f  himself,  that  *'  he  went  away  well  pleased  ;"  nor  was  his 
pleasure  diminished  by  a  messenger  from  Cromwell,  who 
arnved  a  few  days  after  at  hia  boQse  in  Chelsea.  *'  Crom- 
well sent  oM  of  his  genClemea  with  a  present  to  Whitelocke 
— %  sw<jrd,and  a  payre  of  spurret,  nchly  inlaid  with  gould, 
•f  a  noble  work  and  fashion.'*  All  the  care  he  had  now  was 
to  quiet  bis  wife  as  wall  as  ke  could,  and  to  this  end  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  r«a«oaab)«  auncesa. 

The  interview  of  leave  took  pkoe  oa  the  30th  of  October, 
1663.  Cromwell  repeated  all  his  assorsncvs  to  hira  with 
redoubled  esniestnrss,  gave  him  various  hints  of  policy  and 
conduct  in  the  nianageraent  of  the  treaty  and  its  objects,  and 
granted  him  evonr  request  h*  asked  of  personal  favour. 
Whitelocke  then  naally  imphired  him  never  to  "  give  credit 
to  whisperings,  or  o<BcioM  words,  or  letters  of  pickthanks 
behind  my  bocke."    **  I  shall  not  easily  give  beliefe,^  Crom' 


court,  had  been  finished,  that  famous  cnntroTersialist  went, 
for  his  best  reward,  to  the  court  of  Christina.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  with  the  greatest  distinction.  The  cold  climate 
of  iatockholm,  however,  proved  too  much  for  his  heidth,  and 
the  young  quuen  herself  '.•  said  to  have  spent  hours  with 
him  aloue  by  hit  bedside,  and  to  have  performed  for  him  all 
the  functions  which  are  necessary  te  a  valetudinarian.  Fa* 
tally  for  Salinasius,  however.  Mi|tou*s  **  Defensio"  reached 
Stockholm  in  the  very  midst  of  these  ultra  courtesies  from 
royalty.  Christina  read  the  immortal  treatise  of  the  Eng> 
lish  writer  — "devoured  it,"  as  was  saiJ,  and  proclaimed 
everywhere  in  the  circles  of  her  capital  that  glory  should 
belong  to  the  name  of  Milton.  Salmasius  could  not  but  hear 
this,  and  yet  the  queen  was  **  too  humane  and  considerate 
to  reverse  the  treatment  with  which  ahe  had  honoured  him." 
The  delicacy  of  the  defeated  scholar  then  rose  equal  to  hei 
own.  He  proposed,  for  his  health's  soke,  removal  to  a  mild- 
er climate,  and  Christina  dismissed  him  with  honour. 

For  the  court  of  this  queen  it  was  that  Whitelocke,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1663,  with  a  magnificent  suite  of  officait 
and  attendants,  set  sail  as  ambassador  to  the  English  Coa- 
monwealth.  And  at  this  court  it  was  that  several  delight- 
ful scenes  and  dialogues  occurred,  which  not  only  illostrata 
the  character  and  influence  of  the  great  subject  of  this  me- 
moir in  a  novel  and  iniesssting  manner,  but  also  discloee, 
better  than  any  records  else,  the  more  sterling  as  well  «• 
charming  aspects  of  the  character  of  Christina.  Whitelocke 
arrived  in  Stockholm  only  a  few  months  before  ahe  aston- 
ished Europe  by  the  resigpation  of  her  crown,  at  a  time  whea 
no  one  disputed  it,  and  all  her  people  loved  her. 

WHITXLOCKK  PIRST  8KB8  CHBISTIRa  IN  HKR  MAOHIP- 
ICEITT  PALACK,  AMD  IS  MOT  AFBAID. 
As  soon  as  he  came  within  this  roome,  he  putt  off  hialiatt. 
and  them  the  queem  putt  off  her  cappe^  after  the  fashion  of 
men,  and  came  two  or  toree  steppes  forward  uppon  tba 
foot  carpet.  This,  and  her  beinr  covered,  and  rising  from 
her  seate,  caused  Whitelocke  to  know  her  to  be  the  queen, 
which  otherwise  had  mot  bim  easy  to  be  discerned :  her  habit 
being  of  plaine  gray  stuffe,  her  petticote  reached  to  the 


well  assured  h'lro, "  to  such  backbiters.     /  hate  them.    And.|  ground  ;  over  that  ajackett,  such  as  men  weare,of  the  some 
what  I  shall  (MiefMmed  of  your  actions  abruede  will  hardly    stufle,  reaching  to  her  knees  ;  on  her  left  side,  tyed  with 


create  tu  me  an  ill  opinion  of  them  br/ore  I  be  eertifycdfrom 
youreel/e.'*  '*  It  may  be  prour  escelleiicy  will  heare,"  pur- 
sued the  wily  lawyer,  **  that  I  am  great  with  some  cavaliers 


crimson  ribbon,  she  wore  the  Jewell  of  the  order  of  Amaran- 
ta  ;  her  cuffes  ruflled  k  la  mode  ;  no  gorgett  or  band,  butt  a 
blacke  scarffe  about  her  neck,  tyed  before  with  a  blocke  nb- 
when  1  am  abroade,  and  that  1  make  much  of  them  ;  and  .  bon,  as  soldiers  and  marriners  sometimes  use  to  weare  ;  heiL 
truely  that  may  well  De.  /  love  a  civility  to  all,  especially  I  hayre  was  breaded,  and  hung  loose  uppon  her  head  ;  she 
to  persons  of  condition,  though  enemies;  and  have  ever  I  wore  a  blacke  velvet  cappe  liued  with  sables,  and  turned  up,. 
used  it,  and  perha|>*  may  use  it  mow  than  ordinary  when  I  after  the  fashion  of  the  cnuntrey,  which  she  used  to  putt  off 
am  abruade,  and  to  those  of  the  king's  party  ;  and  by  them  ,  «Dd  on  as  men  doe  their  hattes.  Her  ooantenance  was 
I  may  be  the  belter  inabled  to  secure  myselfe,  and  to  umder-  sprightly,  but  somewhat  pale;  she  had  mncli  of  majesty  in 
stamd  their  derigms^  which  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  your  uf-  I  ber  demeanour,  and  though  her  person  were  of  the  smaller 
fayres ;  nor  shsJl  i  ever  betray  those,  or  any  perMins  by  whom  size,  yett  her  mienoe  and  carryage  was  yery  noble.  [Here 
1  am  trusted."  **  I  thimke  such  a  carryage  towards  them,**  I  Whitelocke  describes  his  kissing  her  hand,  **  which  cere- 
eaniestly  answered  Cromwell,  "m//  be  prudemt,  amdhtt  for  ■  moiiy  all  ambassadors  used  to  this  queen,"  and  other  mat- 
yoM  to  use ;  and  it  will  never  occasion  in  me,  nor  I  nope  in  '  ters.]  The  queene  was  very  attentive  whilst  he  spake,  and 
any  other  sober  men,  the  least  jealousy  of  yoar  faith  fullness,  comming  up  close  to  him,  by  her  looks  and  gesturea-(as  woa 
butt  tt  may  temd  to  your  security  and  to  the  good  of  your  supiiosed)  would  have  daunted  him  ;  but  those  who  have 
buisnes."  "I  have  butt  one  thing  more,"  concluded  the  bin  conversant  in  the  late  great  atfayres  in  England  are  not 
ambosKodor,  "  to  trouble  your  eicellency  with ;  that  is,  my  '  m  sooq  as  others  appalled  with  the  presenoe  of  a  young  lady 
humble  thanks  for  all  your  favours,  and  particularly  for  the    and  her  servants. 

noble  present  I  received  from  your  band.**    "I  pray,  my  •  ^,.«..«.„     «... . .  .. 

lord,"  answered  the  lord-generkl,  kindly,  "doe  not  s^ake  ,  ^'"■"r"^,"t"J'"J"'f  J"'  *^  "^"""^  '»■•*  ^^• 
of  s«!  poore  a  thing  ;  if  the?e  were  opportunity  for  me  to  doe  I  ,V«.f..T".;  '!^;.  ""  """'""  ^'  c»om  wbll.  and 
honouV  to  your  lo^ship,!  assure  you  that  very  few  should;  ll^"'"' !'  '^  "  '*^"'''  """  ^"*^  "  "^" 
foe  before  you."  ^"'^  PEBACHEa. 

It  will  have  been  observed  throughout  these  interviews,  '  Wh.  [7^  queen  having  read  his  Lmfi»  instructions. 1  I. 
that*  though  Cromwell  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  only  a  .  M0  y<Mir  majesty  understands  the  Latin  perfectly,  and  will 
private  individual,  with  no  other  charge  than  as  lord-general  '  And  beer  sufficient  authority  given  me  for  this  buisnes. 
of  the  army  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  his  au-  '  Qu.  I  have  Latin  enough  to  serve  my  turne,  and  the  a«- 
thority  and  power  were  already  single  and  alwolute,  in  fact,  thority  given  to  you  is  very  full.  Upptm  what  jierticulara 
Uis  earnest  anxiety  for  this  treaty  with  Sweden  was  not,  !  will  the  Parlementthinkefitt  to  ground  the  alliance  between 
let  us  add,  assumed,  though  many  of  his  protestations  to    the  two  nations  1 

"Whitelocke  were.  The  importance  of  Sweden,  in  the  great  |  Wh.  If  your  majesty  please,  I  shall  present  yon  with  the 
division  of  the  European  governnienu  into  Catholic  and  perticulars  in  writing,  in  French  or  Latin,  as  you  shall 
Protestant,  as  the  most  considerable  of  the  Protestant  mon-  i  command. 

archies,  whose  alliance  the  Republic  claimed,  need  not  be  ^  Qu-  It  will  be  best  in  Latin,  because  I  shall  take  advice 
poiittcd  out  to  the  well-informed  historical  reader ;  and  the  I  in  it. 

Dotive  to  a  perfect  alliance  with  Sweden  had  been  strongly  I  'Wh.  I  shall  doe  it  as  your  majesty  directs, 
increased  by  the  sympathies  awakened  in  Cromwell's  mind,  I  Qu-  Your  gemerall  is  ome  of  the  gallamttst  wten  in  the 
whbn  the  frank  and  masculine  spirit  of  the  young  queen  world;  never  were  such  Ihimgs  dome  as  by  the  Emglish  in  your 
who  then  held  the  Swedish  throne  stood  out  boldly  from  the  j  late  war.  Your  gemerall  hath  dome  the  greatest  things  of  any 
other  feeble  and  vacillating  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  man  im  the  world;  the  Primee  of  Comdi  is  next  to  Asm,  butt 
at  oni^,  with  daring  resolution,  acknowledged  the  ISngliah  short  of  him.  I  have  as  great  a  respect  and  honmsr  for  your 
Republic.  [  gemerall  as  for  any  man  alive  ;  and  I  pruyy  lett  him  know  as 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  was  now  not^  twenty-eeven  j  muchfr^m  me. 


years  old.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  hero,  Gustavus  Adol- 
ph)i4,  ami  bad  inherit«<l  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  Her  eccen- 
tricities are  matter  of  history.  Among  them— for  in  a  crown- 
ed head  this  is  an  eccentricity  indeed— should  be  named, 
first,  her  passionate  encouragement  of  literature  and  learn- 
ed men,  inspired,  it  should  be  added,  by  her  own  great  tal- 
enu  and  artnowledged  learning.  When  the  great  work 
aguinst  the  leaden  ot  the  English  Commonwealtbi  wntten 
by  Salmasina,  at  the  ■offeetioia  of  GhMlea  the  Secood'e 

4  K 


Wh.  My  generall  is  indeed  a  very  brave  man  ;  his  actiona 
show  it :  and  I  shall  not  fayle  to  signify  to  him  the  great 
honour  of  your  majesty's  respects  to  htm  ;  and  I  aasure  yoar 
mi^esty,  he  hath  as  high  honour  for  you  as  for  any  prince  in. 
Christendome. 

Qu.  I  have  bin  told  that  many  officers  of  your  army  will 
themselves  pray  and  preach  to  their  soldiers  ;  is  that  true  T 

Wh.  Yes,  madame,  it  is  very  true.    When  ther  e 
Bie  aweariBC*  ^  deheiirhing,  or  ptUBcinc^  Um  < 
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•oldiere  of  the  Parleoient's  army  qm  to  be  enconraginff  and 
•xh(»rting  one  another  out  of  the  Wurd  ofGod,  and  prayinr 
tq^ethor  to  the  Lord  of  II<Nitt  for  his  blewinr  to  he  with 
them ;  who  hath  showed  his  approkation  of  Uiii  military 
preaching  by  the  successes  he  hath  given  them. 

QiT.  That's  well.     Doe  you  n^  to  doe  toe  too  ? 

Wn.  Yrs ;  uppon  some  occasions,  in  my  own  family ;  and 
thiakfl  It  as  proper  for  me,  being  the  master  6f  it«  to  admon* 
ish  and  speoke  to  my  people  when  there  is  cause,  as  to  he 
beholding  to  another  to  doe  it  for  me,  which  sometimes 
brings  the  chaplein  into  more  credit  than  bis  lord. 

Qu.  Doth  yout  generall  and  other  great  officers  doe\$cT 

Wn.  Yes,  niadame,  very  often^  and  very  well.  NeTexthe- 
less^  th«y  maintain  chapleins  and  ministers  in  their  houses 
and  regiments ;  and  such  as  am  godly  and  worthy  ministers 
hare  as  much  respect,  and  as  go«id  nrovif  ion  in  Eni(lam>,  as 
in  any  place  of  Christendome.  Yet  His  the  opinion  of  many 
good  men  with  us,  that  a  long  cassake,  with  a  silke  girdle, 
and  a  great  beard,  do  nut  make  a  learned  or  good  preacher, 
without  gills  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  labouring  in  his  vine- 
yard ;  and  whosoever  studies  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  en- 
abletl  to  d^o  good  to  tl^e  suuls  of  others,  and  indeavours  the 
■aiue,  it  nowhere  forbidden  by  that  Word,  nor  is  it  blame- 
able.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Parleraent  held  it'not 
uulawfull,  when  they  carrycd  tlreir  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
were  going  to  adventure  them  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field,  to  inconrage  one  another  oat  of  His  Word  who  com- 
mands over  all ;  and  this  had  more  weight  and  impreasion 
with  it  than  any  other  word  could  have,  and  was  never  de- 
nyed  to  be  made  use  of  butt  by  the  popish  prelates,  who  by 
no  meanes  vfould  admit  lay  people  (as  they  call  them)  to 
gather  from  thence  that  instruction  and  comfort  which  can 
Boavhare  else  be  found. 

Qu.  Methinks  you  preach  verywtUt  attd  have  now  inaie  a 
.  good  sermon.    I  assure  you  I  like  it  very  well. 

Wh.  Madame,  I  shall  account  it  a  great  haj^tnen  if  any 

•  of  my  words  may  please  yoq. 

Qu.  Indeed,  sir,  these  words  of  yonrs  doe  very  mach  please 
me  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  oftener  on  this  strayne. 
Butt  1  pray  telt  me,  vhere  did  your  generall,  and  you  his  offi- 
■  c«r#,  leame  thi*  way  of  praying  andvreaehiM  youreelvet  f 
Wh.  We  learnt  it  from  a  neer  friend  ofyour  majesty, 
whose  memory  all  the  ProUtftant  interest  hath  cause  to 
•honour. 

Qu.  My  friend !    Who  was  that  T 

Wh.  //  was  your  father  ^  the  great  king  GuttavuM  Adolpkus, 
who,  uppon  his  first  landing  in  Germany  (as  many  then 
present  have  tesiifyed),  did  himselfe,  in  person,  appon  the 
•shoare,  on  his  knees,  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  safe  land- 
.ing,  and  before  hia  soldiers  himselfe  prayed  to  God  for  his 
■blessing  upon  that  undertaking;  and  he  would  frequently 

•  exhort  his  people  out  of  God's  Word  ;  and  God  testifyed  his 
great  liking  thereof  by  the  wonderful  successes  he  was 

, pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  that  gallant  king. 

•CHRISTIlf  A,  STRUCK  BY  WHITKLOCKB'S  FSUDBKCK  IH  ▲ 
LUNO  CU.««rXBK:«CK  OF  STATE,  BKCOMBTH  CONPIDBN- 
TIAI.  AT  ITS  CLUSr. 

kQu.  You  apeake  very  fully  and  truly  of  the  interest  of 
the  severall  princes  and  states  of  Europe.  I  doe  extreamly 
like  the  buisiies,  and  will  prepare  a  mcmoire  of  some  propo- 
salls  (xinceruing  it,  and  give  it  to  you  to  send  into  England ; 
butt  speed,  and  vigour,  and  secrecy  are  requisite  heerin. 
And  I  must  injoyne  yon  to  acquainte  nobody  with  this  dis- 
course, butt  only  your  generall  Cromwell,  whose  word  I  shall 
■relye  uppon:  butt  I  would  uoL  have  this  matter  made  knowne 
to  any  other  whatsoever ;  and  I  desire  you  not  to  speake  of 
St  to  any  of  my  own  ministers,  nor  of  anything  else  relating 
to  yuur  negotiation,  butt  what  I  shall  give  way  unto. 

Wh.  Madame,  I  shall  faithfully  obey  yuur  majesty^s 
coinmauuds.  and  hot  reveale  any  tittle  of  these  matters 
wiihuut  viiur  permission. 

Qu.  ifave  yoti  heard  in  England  that  I  was  to  marry  the 
Ktns  of  Scott sf 

\V  II    It  hath  bin  reported  so  in  England,  and  that  let- 
ters have  paJised  between  your  majesty  and  him  fur  that 
Surpusi! ;  and  that  your  majesty  had  a  good  affection  for  the 
[iiig  «»f  Scolts. 

>Qu.  i  eonfesse  that  letters  have  past  between  us;  butt 
this  1  willtusure  you,  that  I  will  not  marry  that  king :  be  is 
a  youiier  man,  and  in  a  omJitioa  sad  enough  ;  though  I  re- 
spoi-i  Uiin  very  mach,  yett  I  shall  never  marry  him,  yuu  may 
be  well  aunrod.  Buu  I  shall  tell  you,  under  secrecy,  that 
the  Kiiiq:  uf  ScotU  lately  sent  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Palatin, 
my  (oiiMen,  and  with  it  the  order  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
ut'the  prince  ;  butt  the  messenger  had  the  witt  to  bring  it 
lint  t(i  mo  ;  end  le^en  J  saw  it  and  had  read  the  letter^  I 
threw  it  into  thejire^  and  would  not  suffer  the  George  to  be 
delivered  to  iny^cousen. 
UHlTrLOCKE'SDBVICB  IN  MTBITINO  PBIVATBLT  TO  CBOM- 

WKLL  ;   ALSO    HIS    DBVfCB   III   DBLIVBBINO    PBESBNTS 

FROM   MB.   HUGH   PBTBBt  TO  CHBISTINA. 

Wu.  I  leave  with  my  generaJI,  or  with  the  secretary  of 
the  couuoell,  two  gUuMes  of  water,  which  I  Biake :  with  the 


1  one  of  the  waters  I  write  my  letten,  having  two  like  glaa»* 

es  of  waters  with  myselfe.    The  letter  thns  written  nomas 

can  possibly  reade,  no  more  than  if  it  were  writleti  witk 

I  fayre  water :  butt  wash  over  this  letter  with  the  water  m 

the  other  glasse,  and  it  turns  it  to  blacke,  sad  just  as  if  it 

I  had  bin  written  with  inke. 

Qu.  That  is  a  curious  way  indeed :  aad  have  you  of  those 
I  waters  heer  ? 

Wh.  Yes,  roadame,  I  make  them  myselfe,  and  have  lefk 
one  of  them  with  my  generall ;  so  that  no  creatnre  can  reade 
his  or  my  letters  without  them. 

Qu.   what  huge  dogge  is  this T 

Wh.  It  is  an  English  mastifTe,  v 
and  it  seems  is  broke  loose  and  followed  ne  even  to  this 
place. 
,      Qu.  Is  he  gentle  and  weH  conditioned  ? 
I      Wh.  The  more  cnnrage  they  have,  the  more  gentle  they 

are  ;  this  is  both.     Your  majesty  may  straake  kun. 
I      Qu.  I  have  heard  of  the  fierceueee  of  these  doggeo;  this 
is  very  gj^l*' 

Wh.  They  are  very  gentle,  unlesae  provoked,  and  of  a 
generous  kind  ;  no  creatnre  hath  aiore  mettle  or  failhfoU- 
nesse  than  they  have. 

Qu.  Is  it  your  docgef 

Wr.  I  cannot  tell;  some  of  my  people  told  me  Hknt  one 
Mr.  Peters  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  q^ieea. 

Qu.  Who  is  that  Mr.  Peten  ? 

Wh.  A  minister,  and  great  servant  to  th^  ParleiMat. 

Qu.  That  Mr.  Peters  sent  me  a  Utter  t 

Wr.  lie  is  a  great  admirer  ofyour  majesty ;  baft  to  pre- 
sume to  send  a  letter,  or  a  dogge,  for  a  preeent  to  a  queen, 
/  thought  above  him,  and  not  fit  to  be  named  to  yomr  wtajesty. 

Qu.  1  have  nanv  letters -nvm  private  pereona :  kis  letter 
and  the  dogge  doe  belong  to  wwtmnd  are  my  goods;  andlwiU 
have  them, 

Wh.  Your  majestr  cornmaadt  in  ebiefe,  and  all  ought  te 
obey  Tou,  and  so  will  I ;  not  only  as  to  the  Jetter  and  dugge, 
but  likewise  as  to  another  part  of  hia  pteseat,  a  great  Eng- 
lish cheese  of  his  eountrey  makhtr. 

Qu.  /  doe  kindly  accept  them  from  kim  ;  mmd  sot  thmt  yon 
'  tend  my  goods  to  me. 

Wh.  fwiU  not  fayle  to  obey  year  BMjeaty. 


The  queen  was 


to  take  notice  herveHe.  and  to 
promise  to  give  order  for  supplv,  of  some  accommodatioos 
I  which  were  heer  wanting  to  Whitelocke  and  hie  company ; 
and  BO  they  parted  in  miuk  droUeryt 

I  CRBiaTINA  INTBBBSTS  HBBtKLr  Hf  TRK  IWMnTIC  AP- 
!  FAIBS  OP  CBOMWBLL— PBOPHBSIBTH  «■  DBSIBB  TO 
,  BB  KIXO,  8IMPLB  LOBD-OBflBBAL  A8  HB  It  — AND 
8TARTLBTH  WHITBLOCKB  WITH  BOMB  DBLICATB  QUBB* 
I        TI0N8,  AS  ALSO  WITH  A  PIBCB  OP  PI^IH  •PBAKIBO 

Qu.  Hath  your  generall  a  wife  and  children  T 

Wu.  He  hath  a  wife  and  five  children. 
1      Qu.  What  family  were  he  and  hit  wife  of? 

Wh.  He  was  of  the  family  of  a  banm,*  and  his  wile  ths 
like  from  Boorchierse  

Qu.  Of  what  parts. are  hia  children  T 

Wh.  His  two  sons  and  three  daaghtera  are  all  of  good 
I  parts  and  liberall  education. 

Qu.  Some  unworthy  mention  and  mistaket  have  been 
I  made  to  me  of  them. 

Wh.  Your  majesty  knows  that  to  be  frequent ;  bottfraai 

me  you  shall  have  nothing  butt  truth. 

I      Qu.  Much  of  the  story  of  your  generall  hath  some  para- 

lell  with  that  uf  my  ancestor,  Gustavua  the  Firal,  who.ftviB 

a  private  gentleman  of  a  noble  family,  waa  advanced  to  the 

title  of  Manhall  of  Sweden,  becauae  he  had  risen  up  and 

I  rescued  his  country  from  the  bondage  and  oppression  which 

the  King  of  Denmarke  had  putt  upon  them,  and  expelled 

that  king ;  and  for  hit  reward,  he  waa  att  last  etectMi  King 

of  Sweden ;  and  /  believe  that  your  generall  wtil  he  King  of 

I  England  in  conclusion. 

Wh.  Pardon  me,  madame,  that  cannot  be,  becauae  Ene- 
land  is  resolved  into  a  Commonwealth ;  and  my  genenui 
hath  already  sufficient  power  and  greatneas,  as  g«>nerall  of 
all  their  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  may  content 
him. 

Qu.  Resolve  what  you  will,  I  believe  HB  resolves  Icbe 
.  king ;  and  hardly  can  any  power  or  greatneas  be  called  suf- 
ficient, when  the  nature  of  man  is  so  prune  (as  in  them 
daves)  to  all  ambition. 

Wh.  I  find  no  such  nature  in  my  generall.  (!) 

Qu.  It  may  eaaily  be  concealed  tiU  an  opportunity  server 
and  then  it  wiU  show  itaelfe. 

Wh.  All  are  mortall  man,  subje^  to  nflectiona. 

Qu.  How  many  wives  have  you  kadT 

Wh.  I  have  had  three  wives. 

Qu.  Have  you  had  children  by  mil  of  tkemf 

Wh.  Yes,  by  every  one  of  them. 

*  TluB  sod  kaiiMbsed  wen  often  coaAned  ia  tlaU  di». 
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Qu.  Pat  DieUf  voui  tstes  itteorrigiNe  !* 

Wh.  Madame,  I  have  bin  a  true  lerrant  to  joiir  feze  ^ 
and  a*  it  was  my  duety  to  be  kind  to  my  wiTet,  to  I  eoant  it 
my  happineas,  and  riches,  and  strength  to  have  many  chil- 
dren. 

Qu.  Ton  have  done  well;  and  if  children  doe  prorewell, 
it  is  no  small  nor  usuall  bleuing. 

[Much  more  discourse  her  majesty  mored  of  private  mat- 
ters, whereby  she  made  ezperimeut  if  the  truth  would  bo 
told  her ;  f(  apptaring  that  tht  particulars  were  known  to 
her  be/artf  and  that  she  had  good  intelligence.  She  was 
pleased  with  some  earnestness  to  say], 

Qo.    You  are  hypocrites  and  di»*embler*. 

Wb.  For  rayselte,  I  can  have  little  of  design  (especially 
in  yobr  couotrej)  to  dissemble ;  I  always  hated  hypocrisy 
as  a  thing  unworthy  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman ;  and  my 
general!  hath  not  bin  charged  with  that  odioos  crime. 

Qo.  I  do  not  mesne  either  yoor  ^enerall  or  yourselfe  ^ 
bntt  /  thinkc  that  in  England  there  are  many  who  make  puh 
feition  of  wum  holynete  than  i$  in  lAem,  hoping  for  advan- 
tage  by  It. 

THK  WltB  OZBNSTIBENI  INTBRESTBD  Ilf  CROMWBLL. 
At  this  meeting  the  chancellor  inquired  mach  of  White* 
loeke  concemiag  Cromwell'fe  age,  health,  children,  family, 
temper,  Ac,  and  sayd  that  Crunrwell.  was  one  of  the  gal- 
IsDteet  men  that  this  age  had  brought  forth,  and  the  thioget 
which  he  had  done  argued  as  much  courage  and  wisdome 
in  him  as  any  actions  that  the  world  had  seen  fur  many 
years.  In  which  discourse  Whitelocke  did  not  omit  to  doe 
right  to  the  generall  and  to  the  Parlement,  and  informed  the 
chancellor  fully  of  their  courses,  actions,  councells,  and 


HBWa  OP   CSOMWBLL'fl   USURPATION  RBAtHBTH 
8T0CEH0LM. 

Qu.  Par  Dien,  I  beare  the  same  respect,  and  more,  to 
your  generall  and  to  you  than  1  did  before  ;  and  I  had  rath- 
er have  to  doe  with  one  than  with  many. 

Wb.  I  may  very  well  believe  it ;  and  retume  ihanka  Co 
Tour  majesty  for  the  continuance  of  your  respects  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  my  renerall,  and  to  his  servant ;  your  majesty 
understands  he  nmth  a  new  title,  butt  his  power  was  not 
meane  before. 

Qu.  It  was  very  great  before,  and  I  thinke  it  greater 
now,  and  therefore  better  for  England,  butt  subject  to  envy ; 
and  /  tell  yow,  under  secrecy^  that  my  chancellor  would  for- 
merly have  bin  $o  in  Sweden  when  I  was  youngs  but  could  not 
mttatne  it ;  batt  if  he  was  my  enemy,  y^VL  I  should  say  that 
he  is  a  wise  and  a  gtllant  man ;  and  if  vonr  generall  were 
the  greatest  enemy  I  have,  yeU  I  should  give  him  his  due, 
that  he  is  a  wise  and  brave  man,  and  hath  done  the  greatest 
things  of  any  man  alive.  I  much  desire  hit  friendship,  and 
am  heartily  glad  of  his  present  condition. 

CBRISTIHA'f  OfllflOR  OP  TBB  PROTBCTORATB,  AMD  HBE 
WISE  ADTICB. 

Qu.  Sir,  yon  are  welcome  still  to  me ;  and,  if  posaible, 
more  than  before  the  change. 

Wh.  Madame,  it  is  your  goodness  and  favour  to  a  gen- 
tleman, a  stranger  in  your  country,  who  truly  honours  yonr 
majesty ;  and  you  are  pleased  to  show  muck  respect  to  my 
genersill. 

Qu.  Yoor  generall  is  a  gallant  man,  and  yoa  are  fttt  to 
serve  any  prince  in  Ghristendome. 

-  Wh.  I  may  without  vanity  thinke  the  better  of  him,  and 
of  myselfe,  because  Of  ^our  majesty's  judgement. 

Qu.  My  judgement  is,  that  yonr  affavres  in  England  are 
much  amended,  and  better  established,  by  this  change  than 
before. 

Wb.  We  hope  that  onr  Ood  will  give  ns  a  settlement ; 
and  we  have  found  much  of  his  favour  therein  already,  and 
doabc  not  of  the  oootinoance  thereof  to  us.  | 

Qu.  Is  your  new  government  by  a  Protector  diflfersnt  | 
from  what  it  was  before  as  to  monarchy,  or  is  the  alteration 
in  all  pointa  ?  j 

Wh.  The  government  is  to  be  the  same  as  formerly,  by 
saocessive  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parlement ;  only  { 
the  Protector  in  tbs  head  or  ehiefe  magistrate  of  the  Com-  t 
mon  wealth. 

Qo.  He  is  a  gallant  man ;  and  I  pray  lett  him  know  that 
no  person  hath  a  greater  esteem  and  respect  for  him  than  I 
have 

Wh.  I  presume,  tlien,  that  his  letters  to  yoor  majesty 
will  not  be  unwelloome? 

Qu.  They  shall  be  mnat  wellcoine  to  me, 

Wh.  I  then  present  these  new  credentiaUf  to  your  maj- 
esty from  his  highnes  my  lord-protector. 


*  So  Charles  IL  thought,  ia  a  hon  mat  be  aevnw  to  bars  borrowed 
from  the  natv«  Cbrittina.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  tbe  obaeqai- 
ow  Wbiteloclie  waited  oo  bk  rai^ty  at  the  Restoratieo  to  beg  bh 
narduo  fbr  all  be  bad  tranaacted  agaimt  bia,  Charles  buigfaed  and  said, 
*  Oo,  fo,  good  Wbiiekidie,  go  and  live  ia  the  country,  sad  tak*  esie 
ofjrottr  w3s  aad  ea»aad-tbfft»  chiMfsa  r-lTiog.  Brit.,  viL,  401. 


I      Qu.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Protector's  name  is  putt 
^nt  in  the  letters? 

Wh.  The  Protector's  name,  signed  by  himselfe,  is  at  tha 

bihttorae  of  the  letter  ;jpd  the  naming  of  him  first  is  be^ 

I  Clause  he  writes  to  your  majesty,  and  is  the  constant  forme 

Hi  England  used  to  all  other  princes  and  states. 
I      Qu.  //  ti  6e  used  to  other  princes ^  I  am  satisfyed^  and  ez- 
p"Ct  no  other.    What  is  the  substance  of  your  new  govern- 
nifint? 

Wh.  I  shall  shew  yoor  majesty  the  instrument  of  onr 
iLfw  government,  whereof  a  copy  is  sent  me ;  and  I  shall 
rO'ide  such  parts  of  it  to  your  majesty  in  French  as  may 
iti>i:isfy  you. 

[Then  Whitelocke  read  unto  the  queen  some  parts  of  the 
Instrument  of  Government ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  title, 
•  lie  sayd], 
I      Qu.  Why  is  the  title  protector,  when  the  power  is  kingly  1 
Wh.  I  cannot  satisfy  yonr  majesty  of  the  ressons  of  this 
xi'Ae,  being  att  so  great  a  disunce  from  the  inventors  of  it. 
Qu.  New  titles,  with  sovereign  power ^  proved  prejudidall 
I  19  the  state  of  Rome. 
\      Wh.  One  of  your  msjesty's  ancestors  was  not  permitted 

iv  keep  the  title  of  Marshall  of  Sweden. 
!      Qu.  He  was  afterwards  king,  and  that  will  be  next  for 
yct<r  protector. 

Wh.  That  will  not  be  so  consonant  to  onr  commonwealth 
a^it  was  to  yoor  crown. 

Qo,  It  is  an  honour  to  onr  nation  that  you  have  looked 
iniu  the  story  of  it. 

Wh.  It  is  the  duety  of  an  ambassador  to  study  the  history 
cif  that  crown  to  which  he  is  implujred. 

Qu.  It  becomes  you  well ;  butt  why  is  your  new  govem- 
QLi'nt  so  severe  against  the  Roman  Catholiques  ? 

Wh.  It  is  not  more  severe  against  them  than  it  was  for- 
■nuTly,  and  in  some  things  lesse. 
Qu.  Methwkes  that  you,  who  stand  so  much  for  liberty, 
I  should  allow  it  to  them,  as  well  as  to  others,  in  a  toUeration 

f^j  them. 
I      Wu.  Their  principles  are  held  contrary  to  the  peace  of 
tko  nation,  ana  therefore  they  are  not  tollerated  the  pub- 
I  IjiEue  exercise  of  thoae  prindples :  they  hold  your  majesty's 
y^rufession  and  ours  to  be  hereticall,  and  a  forreign  power  to 
tia  above  you  and  above  our  commonwealth. 
i|      <^\J.  Those  among  them  who  understand  themselves  are  of 
,  amther  opinion,  and  t(  is  pitty  they  should  be  persecuted 
Jvr  their  conscience  sake. 

Wb.  We  are  not  fur  persecution  in  any  point  of  cnn- 
i^^isnce  i  butt  we  expect  a  submission  to  the  civil  magis- 
ir.Lte,  and  nothing  to  be  done  to  the  disturbance  of  our 
l>C4ice. 
i  Qu.  That  is  fitt  to  be  preserved  vrith  all  care.  Is  your 
prntector  siacred  as  other  kings  are? 

Wh.  He  is  not  anointed  and  crowned :  thoae  ceremonies 
wfne  not  used  to  him.   . 

Qu.  His  power  is  the  tame  with  that  of  king,  and  why 
shr»uld  not  his  title  have  been  the  same  ? 

Wh.  It  is  the  power  which  make*  the  title»  and  not  the 
title  the  power  i  our  protector  thinkes  he  hath  enough  of 

bcKh. 

Qu.  Air  is  hardly  a  mortaU  wum  then ;  butt  he  hath  brought 
hie  boisoes  notably  to  passe,  and  hath  done  great  things,  i 
^ive  you  my  hand  for  it  that  I  have  a  great  value  for  him. 

TflK  SWEDISH  CHAirCBI.LOE  OXERSTIERRE  DISCUSSETH 
rROMWKLL's  USURPATION  WITH  WHITELOCKE— SOME 
HOME  TRUTBt  BTAOEO  BT  TlfB  LAWTBR-AHBASSAUOR. 

Chan.  I  doe  like  your  settlement  the  better,  because  the 
power  of  the  Protector  is  Umited  by  your  laws;  there  re- 
mmnes  nothing  for  him  now  to  do  butt  to  gett  him  a  back 
and  breast  of  steels. 

XVh.  Without  limitstion  in  the  power  of  a  ehiefe  magis- 
tnire,  it  will  lie  hard  to  distinguish  him  from  a  tyrant ;  butt 
wlist  meaneth  my  father  by  a  back  and  breast  of  Steele  1 

Cha9.  I  meane  the  confirmation  of  his  beingProtector  to 
br  made  by  your  Parlement,  which  will  be  his  best  and 
e  Hottest  strength. 

\V«.  For  your  farther  satisfaction  of  the  settlednes  of 
l^'wernment,  i  have  caused  the  writing  or  instrument  agreed 
Li(>fmn  in  our  last  change  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  that 
yni]  may  peruse  it. 

Char.  Is  the  Protector  and  the  people  bound  te  an  ob- 
■«r«ation  of  this  instrument? 

Wh.  This  is  agreed  uppon  as  to  the  rifle  of  government, 
to  oblige  both  the  p«ople  to  obey  it,  and  the  Proleotor  to 
p^vem  according  to  it. 

<.-RAiv.  F>om  wham  is  this  power  derived,and  given  to  tha 
Protector  J  and  who  had  power  to  ordaine  it  to  be  binding  to 
the  people  T 

WH.  The  Parlement,  then  sitting,  fbund  the  peace  of 
tbfl  ^mmonwealth  in  danger  to  be  againe  disturbed,  and 
ihiB  many  divisions  in  the  nation  hardly  to  be  cured  ;  they 
thi^reupon  judged  it  the  beak  and  most  expedient  way,  to 
^T(>vent  the  mischiefs  threatened,  to  mak^  choisa  of  a  head 
ui  the  Commonwealth,  aad  the  generall  to  be  the  6tteaC  and 
worthiest  person  for  that  office  and  trufi;  and  therefbra 
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they,  by  a  •o1«inn  writinfif.  did  nuxgnr.  their  power  and  an-  \  mistaken  ;  and  I  nnderstaad  no  difference  of  power  Wtwam 

thority  into  the  hands  of  the  gencrall,  and  desired  bim  to    king  and  protector,  or  anointed  or  not  anointed ;  and  aa- 

accept  of  the  goYeniment  as  cbiefe  magistrate,  under  the    baswuJoni  are  the  same  publique  mioiaters  to  a  prtAectur  at 

title  of  Protector :  (!  I)  and  to  this,  the  oflioers  and  soldiera    commonwealth,  aa  to  a  |tnnce  or  sultan. 

of  the  armies  and  navies,  the  mvistrates  of  London,  the        Mr.  There  hath  always  been  a  difference  obeerred  be- 

principall  judges  uf  England,  and  divers  nublemeu,  gentle-  '  twecn  the  publique  ministers  ofkings  and  of  cummuawealtk 

meni  and  persons  of  quality  and  faithfuluease  to  the  common  '  or  princes  uf  iufenur  titles. 

interest  and  p<fsce  uf  the  nation,  did  assent,  and  were  pres-  ;      Wh.  The  title  of  Protector  (as  to  a  sorereign  title)  kath 

ent  in  a  solemne  meeting,  where  he  was  swume  to  olMcrve    not  yctt  bin  determined  in  the  world  aa  to  aupenontyut 

this  instrament ;  and  the  people  generally,  by  their  accla-  ,  inferiority  to  other  titles ;  butt  I  am  sure  that  the  mationof 

nations,  testifyed  their  agreement  theruntn.  i! ! !)  '  England  hath  ever  bin  determined  anperitir  to  that  uf  Dsii- 

Chan.  This  seems  to  be  m  election  6y  the  sword,  and  marke.  I  represent  the  nations  of  England,  Scotland,  sad 
prevayliug  party  of  the  nation  ;  and iuek  prece<ifnt$  in  other  Ireland,  and  the  Protector,  who  ia  chiefs  of  them  ;  s&d 
4Wintr\fct  Aove  proved  daungerou*  and  net  durnble.  \  the  honour  of  these  nations  ought  to  be  in  the  aamc  coosul- 

Wy.  (iod  hoik  thui  ordered  it ;  and  I  heare  there  is  a  eratiod  now  as  it  halh  bin  formerly ;  and  I  moat  not  anflu 
generall  aequiescrnee  and  submiesion  to  t(,  (/  /)  and  ihn  su-  any  diminution  uf  that  honour  by  my  pefson  to  pliMse  soj 
preame  law  uf  aalus  populi  seemed  to  require  this  change :  ;  whatsoever. 

and  though  be  were  the  generall  that  is  chosen  to  be  the  Mb.  I  shall  propose  an  expedient  to  yoa,  that  yo«  mxf 
head,  yott  the  soUiera  were  not  sole,  butt  joint  actors  in  this  take  your  places  as  jrou  come ;  he  who  come*  first,  the  fini 
deaigoatCun.  j  place,  and  he  who  comes  last  the  lower  place. 

Chah.  Such  military  elections  of  the  Roman  emperors,  '      Wh.  I  shall  hardly  take  a  place  below  the  Danish  ib- 
and  in  other  nattfma, proved /ataU  to  the  publique  peace  euid    bassador,  though  1  cume  into  the  roome  after  him. 
liberlf.  Mk.  Butt  when  you  ciNne  into  the  roome,  and  find  the 

Wh.  I  hope  this  may  prore  a. means  fur  tbn  conservation  Danish  ambassador  sett,  you  cannot  help  it,  though  be  hx%9 
of  our  peace  end  freedi»me.  the  upper  place. 

Cham.  Doe  pou  koid  this  to  be  an  election;,  or  rather  a  '  Wh.  I  shall  endeavonr  to  help  it,  rather  than  sit  below 
anlitarjf  imposttionf  of  your  chief e  governor  t  \  the  Danish  ambassador. 

Wh.  ^Js  ecrfawi/jf  a  very.menorall  affreemeot  of  peraons  \  Mr.  I  presume  you  will  not  nae  force  ia  the  qaeca's 
tn  ^ie<r  and  authortty,  and  of  principall  interest  in  the  na-  j  presence. 

tiou,  to  aau  np  thia  govomaieai,  and  therefore  may  be  lioped  {  Wit.  Mluter,  it  is  impoaaible  fior  me,  if  it  were  in  the 
to  contrnue  as  firms  as  those  elections  of  kings  by  a  few  presence  of  all  the  queens  and  kinga  in  Chriatendome.  tn 
grtat  man  only,  which  was  mad  iu  yotu^s  and  the  neighbour  fiirbeare  to  use  any  means  to  hinder  the  diahonoar  of  sy 
oountryes  br  the  senatora.  |  nation  in  my  person. 

Chan.  Those  elections  hy  the  senators^  formerly  nfoif,  |  Mb.  I  bt.'fieve  the  Danish  ambasaodor  would  not  be  » 
raysed  i^tat  factions^  and  occasioaed  much  civiU  war  and    high  ai  you  are. 

musery ;  themfure  oar  Aickadagh  judgad  it  neceaaary  to  si-  j  Wh.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  ahoald :  be  knon^  ha 
tar  that  course  of  elections  ul  our  kings,  and  to  aettle  the  nation  never  pretended  to  have  the  precedence  of  Englanil, 
crown  in  an  hereditary  sucressiun,  which  proves  mure  peace-  '  and  yon,  beinif  master  of  the  ceremunies,  cannot  be  ignuraat 


d  mrosperous  than  thasa  alectiona. 

.  This  was  a  great  change,  yett  fbrreign  treatyes 


fuU 

Wh. 

were  atiU  kept  with  you.  I  was  boma  under  hereditary 
kings,  ai^  do  not  diaprova  of  that  goremmeat ;  yett  I  hone 
our  commonwealth,  as  now  coostitnted,  will  filao  flouhsn, 
and  afford  Ji^wity  igod  advanla^  to  the  petmla  under  it,  and 
ba  aa  fixed  is  any  other ;  and  if  you  {mj  nuble  father)  bare 
as  good  an  opinion  thereof  ai  fh&ve,  our  treaty  wiU  have 
the  bettor  iasue. 

Chan.  The  great  doubt  will  be  of  the  permanency  ther- 
ofpvu  being  so  mvch  subject  to  chmngst;  and  then,  how 
will  our  treatyes  be  observed  ? 

Wfi-  I  auppoee  that  the  treatyes  which  yon  made  with 
other  states  in  the  names  of  voor  alacttve  kings  doe  yett  re- 
maina  good*  and  are  obsarvca  in  the  time  of  your  hereditary 
queen.  I  come  not  to  treate  with  you  concerning  the  inter- 
est of  my  generall,  now  ProUM;tur,  but  ooncemiag  the  in- 
terest of  England,  and  on  the  behalfe  of  the  Common  wealth 
and  peuple  of  J^i^aud  tu  treala  with  the  crown  of  Swoden, 
and  on  the  bahalfe  of  tha  people  of  Sweden ;  and  whether 
the  head  of  either  people  be  called  king  ur  qn«en,  or  pru- 
teotor,  and  the  nation  ba  called  a  commonwealth  or  a  king- 
dome,  yett  the  people's  interest  ia  the  aama,  and  of  tquall 
furce  att  oaa  time  or  another. 

Chan.  Son,  I  am  satisfyed  with  your  reasons,  and  con- 
vinced that  we  may  safely  proceed  in  a  treaty  with  yoa. 

CHBirrillA  AMP  HER  LADIBa  AT  WHITBUK'Kl'l  MAT-iDAY 
BHTKRTAINMENT. 

Her  DHHoatyrto  ezpresae  her  contentment  in  thia  oolla- 
iion,  was  full  of  jdeaaantnea  and  gaity  uf  spirit,  both  in  snp- 
per-tirae  and  afterwards :  am«ing  uthcr  fruDick^,  she  com- 
xaanded  Whitalueke  to  teache  her  ladyes  the  Enf^liah  salu- 
tation ;  whicK  ofter  some  pretty  defenoes^  their  lips  obeypd^ 
and  Wkitehcke  most  readiiy. 

WBtTVLOCXK  STAKDETH  UP  FOR  THR  HONOVR  Ht 
INOLARO. 

[The  aaaater  of  t^  ceremoniea  oame  to  Whitdocke  from 
the  queen,  to  desire  hia  oompany  this  evening  att  a  masque ; 
.  and  they  had  this  discouraa] : 

Wu.  Present  my  thaukes  to  her  majesty,  and  tell  har  I 
arill  waite  upon  her. 

Mr.  What  would  your  excellence  expect  in  matter  of 
precedence,  aa  in  caae  you  should  meet  with  aay  other  am* 
basaadur  att  the  masque  ? 

Wh.  I  shall  expect  that  which  belonga  to  me  as  ambaa- 
sador  from  the  Cuounonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and  I  know  no  other  ambassfOur  now  in  this  court 
liesides  royselfe,  except  the  aml»aasador  of  the  King  of  Den- 
znarke,  who  I  auppoae  hath  no  thoaghfa  of  precedence  be- 
fore the  English  ambassador,  who  ia  resolved  not  to  give  it 
him  if  he  should  exptct  it. 

Mr.  Perhapa  it  may  be  insisted  on,  that  he  of  Denmarke 
ia  ntit  ambaasador  to  tha  ?zo(«ctor,  a  new  name,  and  not 
sacf^(«. 

Wu.  AVhosoevar  shall  iamtt  oo  that  distiBetion  will  be 


of  it. 

Mr.*  I  confesse  yonr  nation  alwayea  had  tha  precadcaos 
of  Denmarke  when  yon  were  under  a  king. 

Wu.  /  should  never  give  it  from  IAca^  though  they  mere 
under  a  cemsUMe. 

Mr.  If  yoa  insist  oppni  it,  the  Danish  ambasssdwr  most 
be  uninvited  agaiue,  fur  1  perceive  that  you  two  most  im4 
meet. 

Wh.  I  auppoM  the  gvntleBaa  wonM  not  expect  prsce- 
denoe  of  me. 

Mr.  I  eaa  aeanre  ywa  ha  doth. 

Wh.  lean  assure  youhaahaUneTSThaveitiif  Icaahelp 
it ;  butt  I  pray,  roaster,  tell  me  whatker  her  majraty  takes 
AotKe  of  tb  IS  question  of  preoedcnte,  or  did  she  wish  to  con- 
fvm  with  me  about  it  ? 

Ma.  The  queen oommaadeth  me  to  apeaha  with  yoa  aboat 
it,  hoping  that  tho  qaestioo  mi|^t  h«  so  ooaqpoaad  (hat  she 
might  have  the  company  of  you  both  att  her  intertainroent. 

Wh.  1  shall  stay  att  home  rather  than  intarropt  fasr  a^i- 
esty's  pleasure,  which  1  should  doe  by  meeting  the  Danish 
amhassifalor,  to  whom  I  dtall  not  givs  pieeadsiicc,  wnhsss 
he  be  stronger  than  I. 

I  Mr.  TIm  qoean  makaa  this  masquo  chioflj  Xv  yov  ex- 
oelleace's  intertainment,  therefore  yoa  moat  not  he  abeeai, 
hult  rather  the  Dantah  ambassador  aiust  b«  oainviiad ;  and 
I  shall  presently  goe  about  it. 

Lin  tha  evening,  acooiding  to  tha  iavitation  froat  the 
queen,  Whitelocke  went  to  oouit  to  the  nuMiua,  whan  he 
did  not  find  the  Daaiah  ainbasa»dur ;  battooaa  of  the  court 
todke  notice  of  the  discoorse  which  had  hin  brtwa«n  the 
naaier  i4  tho  caremoaiea  and  Whitelodo,  loochiag  pivce- 
deuoe,  and  ther  all  appiwad  Whitolocke'a  naolulien,  oad 
told  him  that  the  queen  highly  commended  him  for  it,  and 
aaid  that  ho  was  a  stout  and  faithfuU  servaayi  to.tke  Protec- 
tor and  to  hia  nation,  aad  that  aha  ahtrald  lava  hiai  the  hat- 
er for  it :  nor  was  the  contest  tha  laaaa  plaaung,  baqMssa 
with  Ihfr  Dana  u  Sweden.] 

whitelocke  DANCETH  with    CBRlaTIHA-— a  CTRIOqt 
RBMiRK  AFTREWABB. 

[After  they  had  dona  dauncing,  and  Whitalodca  had 
waited  uppon  the  queen  to  her  chayro  of  state,  she  sayd  to 
him], 

Qy,  ParDieu  *  these  Bonanders  are  lying  feacMre.' 

Wh.  1  wonder  how  the  Hoi  land  era  should  coowtMayaw 
mind  uppon  such  an  occasion  as  this  is,  who  are  mfit  vaoally 
thought  uppon  in  such  solemnities,  nor  mnch  acquainted 
with  them. 

Qo.  I  will  ten  yon  all.  Thb  nollandm  reported  tooe  t 
great  while  since,  that  all  ike  wMesse  of  Bngfand  m*tt  d 
the  king's  party t  and  none  butt  mrthanitke  of  the  Parlemxkl 
party,  ana  not  a  gentleman  among  them ;  ovw  1  ibooffat  to 
trye  you,  and  to  shame  jrou  if  yua  could  not  daanos ;  butt 
I  see  that  yiMi  are  a  gentleman,  and  have  bc«B  brad  a  gsa- 
tleman ;  and  that  makaa  ssa  any  tha  HoUamlora  are  IviVf 
fellows,  to  report  thai  there  waa  nol  ■  ffa&tleBaaar  iLt 
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l%rIeBent*a  party,  when  Tm«hj  you  cfaieflj,  and  by  many 
of  TCMir  mmpany,  that  yoa  are  gentlemen. 

Wh.  Tniely,  madame,  in  this  they  told  a  great  ontraeth 
to  yoar  majesty,  as  I  beliere  they  have  dune  in  aeverall 
ether  narticulan  ;  I  doe  confeane  that  the  greatest  part  of 
•ar  notility  and  gentry  were  of  the  king's  party,  batt  many 
of  them  likewise  were  of  the  Parlemenrs  party :  and  I,  who 
•m  aent  to  waite  uppon  yoar  majesty,  can  (wi'thoat  Yanity) 
datiTe  to  myMlfe  an  antient  pedigree  of  a  gentleman. 

TIB  CBARCBLLOB  OXBIVSTIBRNB  TBANSMITTBTH  ADVICB 
TO  CROMWELL  BT  Hit  AMBAS9AI>OB,  WHICH  TUB  AM* 
BAMADOR  rOBOBTTBTH  TO  DBLIVBl. 

CvAB.  I  shall  advise  yna,  att  your  retume  home,  to  putt 
tha  Protector  in  mind  of  some  particalars,  which  in  my 
jadceraent  reaaire  bis  upeciall  care. 

Wh.  I  shall  faithfully  doe  it,  and  I  know  they  will  be  re< 
ceiTBd  with  much  the  morr  regard,  comminif  from  you  ;  and 
I  pray  doe  me  the  favour  to  lett  me  know  them. 

Chan.  I  would  conncell  the  Protector  to  take  heed  of 
those  daungerous  opinions,  in  matters  of  religion,  which 
fovly  increase  among  you,  and,  if  not  prevented  and  curbed, 
will  cause  new  troubles;  they  never  resting  till  themselves 
aay  domineer  in  chiofe. 

Wu.  WiU  not  tht  bast  wav  to  curb  them  be  to  slight 
them,  aad  so  they  will  fall  of  themselves  ? 

Chan.  I  doubt  thry  hare  taken  too  much  roote  to  fall  so 
eanly ;  batt  if  they  be  not  countenancwd  with  preferremeuts, 
they  will  the  sooner  wither  and  decay. 

Wh.  That  will  surely  lessen  them. 

Chan.  The  Protector  must  also  be  carefull  to  provide 
•wney  and  implotfinent  for  kis  soldier t,  else  he  will  hardly 
keep  them  in  ortler. 

WU.  That  is  very  requisite  ;  and  for  money  there  is  good 
pronsioo  already  made. 

Chan.  He  mutt  likewise  be  watchfull  of  the  king*s  par- 
ty, who  will  be  buisy  att  worke,  eMpedoMy  uppon  the  new 


ikinure. 


The  care  thereof  is  the  life  of  our  affayres,  and  his 
highnes  is  moot  vigilant. 

Chan.  It  behoves  him  to  be  so,  for  they  that  could  not 
vanquish  him  by  armes,  will  indeavour  to  doe  it  by  craft, 
and  trtaeherY*  ofyottr  own  party,  which  you  must  looks  to. 

Wu.  He  hath  good  intelligence  of  their  plotts. 

Chan  It  will  alao  be  prudence  in  him  to  lett  the  people 
•ee  that  he  intends  not  to  rule  them  with  an  in>n  scepter, 
nor  to  govern  them  by  an  army,  butt  to  give  them  such  a 
liberty  and  injoyment  of  the  benefitt  of  their  lawet,  that  the 
ecmUnmaMce  of  his  government  may  become  their  interest ^  and 
that  they  may  have  no  cause  to  desire  a  change;  else, 
thoogh  they  must  tieare  the  yoake  fur  a  time,  yett  as  soon 
as  they  meet  with  an  opportunity  they  will  shake  it  off 
againe. 

Wh.  This  is  counoell  proper  to  come  from  such  a  mind 
and  jadgement  as  yours  is,  and  I  shall  not  favle  to  report  it 
to  hie  highnes ;  and  your  excellence  hath  riRhtly  sUted  the 
diapositioa  of  ray  countrymen,  who  love  peace  and  liberty, 
and  will  hardly  brooke  slavery  longer  than  they  are  forced 
to  it  by  naceasity  ;  and  the  best  way  to  govern  them  is,  to 
lett  them  injoy  their  lawea  and  righu,  which  will  rule  them 
bettcar  than  an  iron  scepter. 

Chan.  It  is  the  disposition  of  all  generous  and  free  peo- 
ple,aa  the  English  are,  whom  I  truely  respect,  and  him  that 
IB  their  head,  that  gallant  person,  the  Protector. 

A  YOUTHFUL  QUSBN,  PBOSPBROD*  AS  SHB  II  BELOVBO, 
BBOWt  TIBBO  OP  STATE  AND  BBSIONS  HBR  CROWN— 
TBB  LOBD-AMBAtSADOR  wniTBIX>CBB*S  WONDERMENT 
—HE  BBCOLLBCTa  THAT  CROMWELL  ONCE  INTENDED 
TO  BBTIRB. 

(After  this  discourse,  she  drew  her  stool*  cloae  to  White- 
kcke,  and  this  discourse  passed  :] 

Qc.  I  shall  surprise  yuu  with  something  which  I  intend 
to  communicate  to  you  ;  butt  it  must  be  under  secrecy. 

Wh.  Madame,  we,  that  have  bin  varsed  in  the  anayres 
of  England,  doe  not  nse  to  be  surprized  with  the  discourse 
of  a  young  lady  ;  whatsoever  your  majesty  shall  thinks  fitt 
to  impart  to  me,  and  commaund  to  be  under  secrecy,  shall  be 
fiuthfully  obeyed  by  me. 

Qu.  I  have  great  confidence  of  yoor  honour  and  judge- 
aent,  and  therefore,  though  you  are  a  stranger,  1  shall  ao- 
foaint  VM  with  a  buisnea  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
ne  in  tl*  world,  and  which  I  have  not  communiraled  to 
aay  creataro  ;  nor  would  I  have  yoa  tell  any  one  of  it*  no, 
mtA  yoar  renerall,  till  you  com*  to  see  htm ;  and  in  this 
buiaoas  1  deoire  your  councelL 

Wh.  Yoor  majesty  doth  m*  in  this  the  greatest  honour 
imaginable,  and  your  confidence  in  me  I  shall  not  (through 
the  help  of  God)  deceiv*  in  the  least  measure,  nor  relate  to 
aay  person  (eicept  my  generall)  what. you  shall  impart  to 
Bw;  and  wherin  your  majesty  shall  judge  mv  couocell 
worthy  your  receiving,  I  shall  give  it  you  with  all  sincerity. 
Bad  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor*  capacity. 

*  M—  ased  bj  the  rkaasallsr  as  aaother  wocd  fcr  jot  tocoatsat 


Qu.  Sir,  this  it  is :  I  hav*  it  in  my  thoughts  and  resold- 
tion  to  quitt  the  crowne  of  Sweden,  and  to  retire  myselfe 
onto  a  private  life,  as  much  more  suitable  to  my  content- 
ment than  the  great  caras  and  troubles  attending  uppon  tl^ 
government  of  my  kingdome :  and  what  think  you  of  this 
resolution  T 

Wh.  lam  aorry  to  heare  your  majesty  calle  it  a  resolution; 
and  if  any  thing  would  surprise  a  man.  to  heare  such  a  res- 
olution from  a  lady  of  yuur  parts,  p«iwer,  and  judgement, 
would  doe  it ;  butt  I  suppose  your  majesty  is  pleased  only 
to  droUe  with  your  humble  servant. 

Qu.  I  speake  to  you  the  trueth  of  my  intentions ;  and  had 
it  not  bin  for  your  comming  bither,  which  caused  me  to  de- 
frrrre  that  resolution,  probably  it  might  have  bin  done  before 
this  time. 

Wh  I  beseech  your  majeotv  deferre  that  reaolution  still, 
or  rather  wholly  eiclude  it  from  your  thoughts,  as  unlitt 
to  receive  any  intertaiument  in  your  ruyafl  breast ;  and 

Jive  me  your  pardon  if  I  speake  my  poore  opinitm  with  iJl 
uety  and  plainness  to  you,  since  you  are  pleased  to  require 
it :  can  any  reason  enter  into  a  mind,  ao  full  of  reason  a* 
yours  IS,  to  cause  such  a  resolution  from  your  majesty  ? 

Qu.  I  take  your  plainnes  in  very  good  part,  and  desir* 
you  to  use  freedome  with  me  in  this  matter.  The  reasons 
which  conduct  me  to  such  a  resolution  are,  because  1  am  a 
woman,  and  therefore  the  more  unfitt  to  govern,  and  subject 
I  to  the  greater  inconveniences ;  that  the  heavy  cares  of  gov- 
ernment doe  outweigh  the  glories  and  pleasures  of  it,  and 
are  not  to  be  imbrared  in  comparison  of  that  contentment 
which  a  private  retirement  brings  with  it. 

Wh.  As  I  am  a  strattger,  I  have  an  advantage  to  speake 
the  more  freely  to  your  majesty,  especially  in  this  great 
buisnes :  and  as  I  a»  on*  who  have  bin  acquainted  with  a 
retired  life,  I  can  judge  of  that;  butt  as  to  the  «ares  of  a 
crowne.  none  butt  those  that  weare  it  can  judg6  of  them  ; 
only  this  I  can  say,  that  the  higher  your  station  is,  the 
more  opportunity  yuu  have  of  doing  service  to  God,  and 
good  to  the  worlde. 

Qu.  1  desire  that  more  service  to  God,  and  more  good  to 
the  world  may  be  dune,  than  I,  being  a  woman,  am  capable 
to  perfurme  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  settle  some  affayres  for 
the  good  and  advantage  of  my  people,  I  think  I  may,  with- 
out scaudall,quiti  myselfe  of  my  continuall  cares,  and  injoy 
the  pleasure  of  a  privacy  and  retirement. 

Wh.  Butt,  madame, you  that  injoy  the  kingdome  by  right 
of  descent,  you  that  have  the  full  affections  and  obedience 
of  all  sorts  oif  your  subjects,  why  should  you  be  discouraged 
to  continue  the  rriues  in  your  own  hands!  How  ran  you 
forsake  those  who  testify  so  much  love  to  you  and  liking  of 
your  government  T 

Qu.  It  is  my  lo\-e  to  the  people  which  causeth  me  to 
thinke  of  providing  a  better  governor  for  them  than  a  poor 
woman  can  be,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  love  to  myselfe,  to 
please  my  own  faucy,  by  my  private  retirement. 

Wh.  Madame,  God  hath  called  you  to  this  eminent  placa 
and  power  of  queen  :  doe  not  act  contrary  to  this  call,  and 
disable  yourselfe  from  doing  Him  service,  for  which  end  we 
are  all  heer ;  and  your  majesty,  as  queen,  hath  farre  greater 
opportunities  than  you  can  have  as  a  private  person,  to  bring 
honour  to  Him. 

Qu.  If  another  person  who  may  succeed  me  have  capaci- 
ty and  better  opportunity,  by  reason  of  his  sexe  and  parts, 
to  doe  God  and  his  countrey  service  than  I  can  have,  then 
my  quitting  the  government  and  putting  it  into  better  handa 
doth  fully  answear  this  objection. 

Wh.  I  coofesse  my  ignorance  of  better  hands  than  your 
owne  in  which  the  government  may  be  placed. 

Qu.  My  oousen,  the  Pnnee  Palatin,  is  a  person  of  excel- 
lent parts  and  abilities  for  government,  besides  his  valour 
and  knowledge  in  military  affayres :  him  1  have  caused  to 
be  declared  mv  successor :  it  was  I  only  that  did  it.  Per^ 
haps  you  may  have  heard  of  the  passages  between  him  and 
me ;  butt  I  am  resolved  never  to  marry.  It  will  be  much 
more  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  that  the  crown  be  on 
his  head  than  on  miuo  ;  none  fitter  than  he  for  it. 
.  Wh.  I  doe  believe  his  myall  highnes  to  be  a  person  of 
exceeding  great  honour  and  abilities  for  government :  yoa 
have  caused  him  to  be  declared  your  successor,  and  it  will 
be  no  injury  to  him  to  stay  hif  time  ;  I  am  sure  it  may  b* 
to  yoor  majesty  to  be  perswaded  (perhaps  designedly)  to 
give  ap  your  right  to  him  whilest  you  live  and  ought  to  in- 
joy it. 

Qu.  It  is  no  designe,butt  my  owne  voluntary  act,  and  ho 
being  more  active  and  fitt  for  the  government  than  I  am, 
the  sooner  he  is  putt  into  it  the  better. 

Wh.  The  better  for  him  indeed.  With  your  majesty's 
leave,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  of  an  old  English  gentleman, 
who  had  an  active  young  man  to  hit  son,  that  perswaded 
the  father  to  give  np  the  management  of  the  estate  to  the 
son,  who  codld  make  greater  advantage  by  it  than  his  father 
did:  he  consented,  writings  were  prepared,  and  frienda 
matt  to  see  the  agreement  executed  to  quitt  all  to  the  auo, 
reserving  only  a  pension  to  the  father.  Whilaat  thifl  wbb, 
doing,  the  father  (as  is  much  used)  wa*  UdkinftobBM 
the  better  rooiM,  the  parUmr,  where  hi*  rhoom  oaaati 
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to  ipitt  mQcb,  which  offended  the  son  ;  and  because  thare 
wa«  much  ctimpany,  he  desired  his  father  tu  take  the  tobacco 
in  the  kitchen,  and  to  epitt  there,  which  be  obeyed.  All 
thjngn  being  ready,  the  eun  calls  his  father  to  come  and 
seale  the  writings:  the  father  sayd  his  mind  was  changed  : 
the  son  wondered  att  it,  and  asking  the  reason,  the  wise  old 
cian  said  the  reason  was,  because  he  was  res<ilred  to  spitt 
m  the  parlour  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  so  I  hope  will  a  Wise 
young  lady.C) 

QtJ.  Your  story  is  very  apt  to  our  parpose,  and  the  appli- 
cation proper,  to  keep  the  crowne  nppon  my  head  as  long 
&s  1  lire :  butt  to  be  qnitt  of  it,  rather  than  to  keep  it,  / 
shall  think  to  be  to  apitt  in  the  parlour. 

Wh.  What  yuur  majesty  likes  best  is  best  to  you  :  hatt 
doe  you  not  thinke  that  Ch4rles  V.  bad  as  great  hupes  of 
contentment  by  his  abdication  as  yonr  majesty  hath,  and 
yett  repented  it  the  same  day  he  did  it. 

<Jw.  That  was  by  reason  of  his  son's  unwotthines;  butt 
many  other  princes  have  happil/,  and  with  all  contentment, 
retired  ihemaekes  to  a  pnrate  condition  ;  and  I  am  confi* 
dent  that  my  cousen,  the  prince,  will  see  that  I  shall  be 
duelv  paid  what  I  reserve  lor  my  owne  maintenance. 

Wh.  Madame,  lelt  me  humbly  advise  yorji^  if  any  such 
thing  should  be  (as  I  hope  it  will  not),  to  reserve  that  coun- 
trry  in  yonr  possession  out  of  which  yonr  reserved  revenue 
shall  be  issued  ;  for  when  money  is  tp  be  paid  out  of  5 
princess  treasury,  it  is  not  alwayes  ready  and  certaine. 

Qti.  The  Pnnce  Palatin  is  full  of  justice  and  honour ;  butt 
I  like  your  counsell  weM,  and  shall  loUow  it,  and  advise  fur- 
ther with  you  in  it. 

Wh.  Madame,  I  shall  Itr-alwayet  ready  to  serve  you  in 
any  of  your  commaunds,  butt  more  unwillingly  in  this  than 
any  other.  Suppose,  madame  (as  the  worst  must  be  cast), 
that  by  some  exigencyes  or  troubles,  your  lessened  revenue 
should  not  be  answered  and  payd*  to  supply  your  own  oc- 
casions ;  you  that  have  bin  mistris  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
this  crowbe,  and  of  so  noble  and  bountifull  a  heart  as  you 
have,  how  can  you  beare  the  abridging  of  it^  or,  it  may  be, 
the  necessary  supplyes  for  yourselfe  and  servants  to  be 
wanting  to  your  quality  ? 

Qu.  In  case  of  such  exigencyes,  notwithstanding  my 
quality,  I  am  consent  myaelfe  with  very  little  i  and  for  ser- 
vants, with  a  laoiucy  and  a  chambermaid. 

Wh.  Tliis  is  giHid  philosophy,  bqtt  hard  to  practice.  Give 
me  leave,  madame,  to  make  another  objectiun :  you  now  are 
queen  and  sovereigne  lady  of  all  the  nations  subject  to  your 
croWne  and  person,  whose  word  the  stoutest  and  greatest 
Biiiung  them  doe  ot)ey,  and  strive  to  cringe  to  you :  butt 
when  you  shall  hare  divested  yourselfe  of  all  power,  the 
samo  persons  who  now  fawue  nppon  you  will  be  tlten  apt 
tu  putt  affronts  and  sconies  uppon  you  ;  and  how  can  your 
generous  and  royall  spirit  bro<>ke  ihem,  and  to  be  despised 
by  those  whom  you  have  ravsed  and  so  much  obliged  7 

Qu.  1  looks  uppon  such  tiiinKes  ns  these  as  the  course  of 
this  world,  and  shall  expect  such  scornes,  and  be  prepared 
to  contemne  them. 

Wh.  These  answears  are  strong  arguments  of  your  ex- 
cellent temper  and  6tncs  to  continue  in  your  power  &nd 
gnvemraent ;  and  such  resduUons  will  advance  your  majes- 
ty al)ove  any  earthly  cruwne.  Such  a  spirit  as  this  showes 
how  much  you  are  ab«>ve  other  women,  and  must  men  in 
the  world,  and,  as  such  a  wuman,  you  have  the  more  ad- 
vauta^  fur  government ;  and  without  disparagement  to  the 
prince,  not  inferior  to  him,  or  any  other  man,  to  have  the 
trust  of  it. 

Qu.  What  i^inion  have  they  in  England  of  the  Prince 
Palatin  1  ' 

Wh..  They  have  f.  very  honourable  opinion  of  him,  butt 
have  not  heard  so  much  of  him  as  of  your  majesty,  of  whom 
is  great  discourse^  full  of  respect  and  honour  to  your  person 
and  to  your  government. 

Qu.  I  hope  I  shall  testify  my  respects  to  your  common- 
wealth in  the  buisnes  of  the  treaty  between  us,  and  that  it 
shall  be  brought  to  a  good  issue,  and  give  aatisfaaion  to  us 
both. 

Wh.  That  doth  wholly  rest  in  your  majesty's  power,  to 
whom  I  hope  to  have  the  favour  to  offer  my  reasons  in  any 
points  wherein  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  your 
chancellor  and  me ;  and  I  shall  much  depend  uppon  your 
majesty's  judgement  and  |food  inclinations  to  my  superiors. 

Qu.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my  expressions  thereof,  and 
doe  hope  that  the  Protector  will  anbrd  me  his  ^ssiKtance  An: 
the  gaining  of  a  good  occasion  and  plaoe  fur  my  intended 
retirement. 

Wh.  You  will  find  his  hightifei  full  of  civility  and  re- 
spects and  readines  to  serve  your  majesty. 

Qu.  I  shall  never  desire  any  thing  but  what  may  stand 
with  the  good  of  both  nations ;  and  what  doe  you  judge  the 
best  means  to  procure  free  navigation  through  the  Sundt  ? 

Wh.  I  know  no  other  means  butt  force,  the  King  of  Den* 
marks  denying  it. 

Qu.  That  it  the  wny  indeed ;  butt  what  shall  then  be 
done  with  the  castles  uppon  the  Sundt,  and  the  King  of 
Denmarke*f  land  there  ? 

Wu.  If  It  thnll  pleftse  God  to  gire  %  bleanng  to  the  de« 


eigne,  the  castles  must  either  be  razed,  or  they  and  the 
island  putt  into  good  bands,  such  as  boih  amy  trust. 

Qu.  That  IS  to  the  purpose;  but  doe  you  thioke  that 
England  will  assist  to  that  end? 

wh.  I  thinke  they  will,  uppon  such  reasonable  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  accorded  ;  butt,  in  such  actions,  speedy 
and  vigorous  prosecution  is  necessary.  The  spring  should 
not  be  lost,  against  which  time  preparations  are  to  be  made, 
and  your  majesty  must  be  pleased  to  give  me  yoor  proposak 
for  that  buisnes  ;  nor  is  ttie  present  treaty  uppon  my  arti- 
cles to  be  delayed,  they  being  the  fouDdadoa  of  the  whole 
designe. 

Qu.  You  may  assure  yourselfe  that  the  aHianee  between 
the  two  nations  is  as  good  as  concluded,  and  will  be  dene; 
and  I  will  give  you  my  proposals  concerning  the  Soodt: 
and  if  Zeland  could  be  taken  from  the  Dane,  and  the  Pro- 
tector agree  Xo  my  living  there,  it  should  be  the  place  of 
my  retirement ;  I  would  quitt  the  crowue  of  Sweden  and  re- 
tire there. 

Wh  Your  majesty  would  have  the  w(nst  pnrt  of  the  bar- 
gain ;  I  hope  you  would  then  bestow  uppon  yonr  servant 
the  commaund  of  one  of  the  castles  there. 

Qu.  With  all  my  heart ;  butt  I  believe  yon  doe  bntt 
drolle.  I  will  promise  vou  more,  that  if  this  buisnes  be 
brought  to  effect,  I  shall  be  willing,  if  fngland  will  con- 
sent to  it,  that  you  shall  have  the  commaund  of  all  the  isl- 
and, and  of  all  suph  Swedish  and  English  forcea  as  shall  be 
placed  there  ;  and  I  should  nut  be  willing  to  putt  that  trast 
into  the  hand  of  any  other  stranger  whatsoever,  so  much 
confidence  I  have  of  your  worth  and  honour. 

Wh.  Your  majesty  is  pleased  to  putt  an  exceeding  great 
obligation  uppon  me,  and  I  hope  (by  the  asaistance  of  God) 
I  should  approve  my  faithfullness  m  any  trust  reposed  m 
me.  I  believe  my  lord- protector  would  as  soon  pott  this 
great  trust  in  me  as  in  any  other  of  his  senrants,  and  I  shail 
acquaint  his  highnes  with  what  yotur  majesty  mentions. 

Qu.  I  pray  doe  Sde  ;  and  I  shall  give  you  my  proposals. 

Wh.  This  discourse  putts  me  in  mind  of  a  pnssage  of  my 
generall  befyre  I  came  out  of  England  :  he  told  au  he  had  a 
mind  to  quitt  his  charge,  and  presently  followed  an  addition 
of  honour  to  him :  the  lik«)  may  be  to  your  majesty,  though 
not  in  title,  vet  in  good  successes. 

Qu.  AH  the  addition  I  desire  is  to  be  lesae  than  I  am,  by 
a  private  retirement. 
WHITf  LOCKE  BETUBNKD— HB  BECOUMTS  TO  CBOMWELL, 

L0BI>-PB0TGCT0K  OF  THE    COMMONWEALTH.   THE  AD- 
VENTURES or  HIS  BMBASsr  TO  CHRISTINA— THE  LOBO- 

pbotectob's  BKUABKS  THCBEUK. 

[Whitelocke  came  to  Whitehall  about  nine  o*clock  this 
morning,*  where  he  visited  Mr.  Secretary  Thorloe,  who 
brought  him  tp  the  Protector ;  and  he  received  Whitelodie 
with  great  demonstration  of  affectiun,  and  carryed  hia  into 
his  cabbinett,  where  they  were  together  about  an  hower, 
and  had  this  among  other  discourses  :] 

Pbo.  How  have  you  enjoyed  yonr  health  in  yonr  lof^ 
journey,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  how  coald  jou  indore 
thoee  hardships  you  were  putt  unto  in  that  buren  and  oold 
eountrey  ? 

Wh.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  indured  manj  hardahips  for  an 
old  crazy  carcas  as  mine  is  ;  butt  God  w«b  pleased  to  shew 
much  mercy  to  me  in  my  support  under  them,  and  vouch- 
safing me  competent  health  and  strength  to  indure  them. 

Pbo.  I  have  heard  of  your  quarters  and  lodging  in  strawe, 
and  of  your  diett  in  your  journey :  we  were  not  so  hardly 
nor  so  often  putt  to  it  in  our  service  in  the  amy. 

Wh.  Both  my  company  and  myselfe  did  cheerfully  in- 
dure all  our  hardships  and  wanta,  being  in  the  eervice  of 
our  God  and  of  our  eountrey. 

Pbo.  That  was  also  our  support  in  our  hardskipe  in  the 
army;  and  it  is  the  best  support;  indeed  it  is:  and  you 
found  it  so  in  the  very  great  preservationt  yoa  have  had 
from  daoiigers. 

Wh.  Your  highnee  hathr  Md  great  experience  of  the 
goodnes  of  God  to  you  ;  and  tiie  same  hand  hath  appeared 
wonderfully  in  the  preservation  of  my  company  and  my- 
self from  many  imminent  and  great  daung^  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

Pbo.  The  greatest  of  all  others,  I  hears,  was  in  yoor  re- 
turn home  uppon  our  coast. 

Wh.  That  indeed,  sir,  was  very  miraraloaa. 

Pbo.  1  am  glad  to  sec  vou  safe  and  well  after  IL 

Wh.  I  have  cause  to  blesse  God  with  all  thankeAiteas  for 
it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Pbo.  I  pray,  my  lord,  tell  me  the  partienlmrs  of  that  grsat 
deliverance. 

[Theroppon  Whitelocke  gave  a  particular  acconnt  of  tht 
passages  of  that  wonderfull  preservation:  then  the  Pi^ 
tector  said], 

Pbo.  Really  these  passages  are  full  of  wonder  and  nerey; 
and  I  have  cause  to  join  with  yon  in  acknowledflpemest  sf 
the  roodnes  of  the  Lord  heerin. 

Wh.  Your  highnes  testifyes  a  true  senee  thei^Md 
yoor  favour  to  yoor  servant. _ 


'  lloodijr,J«brtfaeSd,lfl64. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
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Pbo.  I  bopn  I  ihall  neTer  forg«tt  the  one  or  ^he  other ; 
iadeeJ,  I  hope  I  shall  not:  butt,  {  pray,  lell  me,  is  the 
quern  a  iady  of  suck  rare  parts  as  ts  reported  of  her  f 

\Va.  7>uel3r,  sir,  she  is  a  latiy  excellently  qualified,  of 
ran*  abilities  of  mind,  perfect  in  many  laoguagea,  aod  most 
sorts  of  learning,  es|)ecially  history,  and,  beyund  compare 
with  any  person  whom  1  have  knowne,  understanding  the 
affayres  and  intereet  of  all  the  states  and  pnuces'of  Cnris- 
tentioiiie. 

Pro.  That  is  T«ry  much :  batt  what  are  her  principles 
in  matters  of  religion  ? 

\Vh.  They  are  not  such  as  I  could  wish  they  were  ;  they 
are  too  much  inclined  to  the  mauuer  of  that  countrey,  and 
to  some  perawaaions  from  men  not  well  inclined  to  ihuae 
matters,  who  have  had  too  much  power  with  her. 

Pfto.  That  is  a  great  deale  of  fntty ;  indeed,  1  have  hoard 
of  some  passages  of  her,  not  well  relishing  with  those  that 
feare  God ;  and  this  is  too  generall  an  evill  among  thgae 
peo|iJe,  who  are  not  so  well  principled  in  matters  of  religion 
as  were  to  be  wished. 

Wh.  That  is  too  true;  butt  many  sober  men  and  good 
Christians  amonz  them  doe  hope,  that  in  time  there  may  be 
a  reformation  of  those  things;  and  1  took  the  boldues  to 
pott  the  queen  and  the  present  king  in  mind  of  the  doetv 
incumbent  oppoB  them  in  that  buisnes ;  and  this  I  did  with 
becoming  fre«dOme,  and  it  was  well  taken. 

Pso.  1  thinke  you  did  very  well  to  informe  them  of  that 
great  duety,  which  now  lyes  nppon  the  king;  and  did  he 
giTe  care  to  it  ? 

Wh.  Yes,  truely,  sir.  and  Cbld  rae  that  he  did  acknowl- 
edge It  to  be  hia  doety,  which  he  resolved  to  pursue  as  op- 
portunity could  be  had  of  it ;  butt  he  said,  it  must  be  done 
by  degrees  with  a  boisterousjwople,  so  long  nccnatomed  to 
the  contrary ;  and  the  like  aaswear  1  had  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ubsale,  and  from  the  chaarellor,  when  I  spake  to 
them  uppoQ  the  same  subject,  which  I  did  plainly. 

Pbo.  I  am  glad  you  did  so.  Is  the  archbishop  a  man  of 
good  abilities  I 

Wu.  lie  is  a  Tory  reverend  peraeii,  learned,  and  seems, 
very  pious. 

Pro.  The  chancellor  is  the  great  wise  man  f 

Wu.  He  is  the  wisest  man  that  ever  1  conversed  with 
▲BROADE,  (!)  and  his  abilities  are  fully  answerable  to  the 
report  of  him. 

Pro.  What  onaracter  do  you  give  of  the  present  king  7 

Wh.  I-bad  the  honour  divers  times  to  be  with  his  maj(4ty, 
who  did  that  extraordinary  honour  to  ine  ss  to  visit  me  att 
niy  house  :  he  is  a  person  of  great  worth,  honour,  and  abil- 
ities, and  not  inferior  to  any  in  courage  and  military  con- 
duct. 

Pro.  That  was  an  exceeding  high  favour  to  come  to  yon 
in  person. 

Wh.  He  never  did  the  lice  to  any  pubhque  minister; 
butt  this,  and  all  other  honour  done  to  me,  was  butt  to  testi- 
fy their  respects  to  your  highnes,  the  which,  indeed,  was 
yery  great,  both  there  and  where  I  past  in  Germany. 

Pro.  1  am  obliged  to  them  for  Ihfir  very  great  civility. 

Wh.  Both  the  queen,  and  the  king,  and  his  brother,  and 
the  archbishop,  and  the  chancellor,  and  moat  of  the  gran> 
dees,  gave  testimony  of  very  great  respect  to  your  highnes, 
and  that  not  only  by  their  words,  butt  by  their  actions  like- 
wise. 

Pbo.  I  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  their  respects  appon 
any  occasion. 

Wh.  The  hke  respects  were  testifyed  to  your  highnes  in 
Germany f  especially  by  the  town  of  Hambour^h^  where  I  in- 
deavoured,  in  your  highnes's  name,  to  conbrme  the  privi- 
ledgea  of  the  English  merchants,  who,  with  your  resident 
there,  showed  much  kindness  to  ue  and  my  company. 

Pbo.  1  shall  heartily  thanke  them  for  it.  Is  the  court  of 
Sweden  gaiUaU  and  full  of  resort  to  it  1 

Wh.  They  are  extreame  gallant  for  their  rloathes ;  and 
for  company,  most  of  the  nobuity,  and  the  eivill  and  military 
officers,  make  their  constaBt  residence  where  the  court  m, 
and  manv  repayre  thither  on  ^ll  occasions. 

Pro.  ts  their  oibninistraHom  of  justice  speedy  ;  and  have 
they  many  law-suits? 

Wh.  They  have  jnstioe  in  a  speedier  way  than  with  us, 
bntt  mure  arbitrary,  and  fewer  oaoses,  in  regard  that  the 
boores  dare  not  contend  with  their  lords,  and  they  hsve  butt 
(bvi  eoetracts,  because  they  have  bult  little  trade ;  and  there 
V  smaile  use  of  conveyanoes  or  questions  of  titles,  becauso 
tna  law  dtsthbotes  every  man's  estate  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  which  they  cannot  alter,  and  therefore  have 
the  fewer  contentions. 

Pro.  That  is  Uke  our  ravel-kind. 

Wh.  It  IS  the  same  thing ;  and  in  many  perticulars  of 
our  lawes,  in  cases  of  private  right  and  of  the  publique 
guvernmeut  (especially  in  their  ParlemenU),  there  is  a 
strange  resemblance  between  their  law  and  ours. 

Pro.  Perhaps  ours  might,  some  of  them,  be  brought  from 
thence? 

Wh.  Doubtless  they  were,  when  the  Goths  and  S 
wd  those  uortheme  people,  plaafed  tbeoiselvea  beer 


Pro.  You  met  with  a  barren  ponntrcy,  aod  vvy  colde  ? 

Wu.  The  remoter  parts  of  it  from  the  court  are  extreame 
barren  ;  butt  alt  Stockhulme  and  Upsale,  aud  must  of  the 
great  tnwues,  they  have  store  of  provisions :  butt  futt  beefe 
and  mutton  in  the  winter  time  is  nut  so  plentifuil  with  them 
as  in  the  countryes  more  stiatherly  ;  and  their  hott  weather 
in  siinmier  as  much  exceeds  ours,  as  their  colde  doth  ia 
winter. 

Pro.  That  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  indure ;  butt  how 
could  yon  passe  over  their  very  long  winter  nights? 

Wh.  I  kept  my  people  together,  and  in  action  aod  recrea- 
tion ;  by  having  musick  in  my  house,  and  incouraging  that 
and  the  exercise  of  dauncing,  which  held  them  by  the  ears 
and  eyes,  and  gave  them  diversion  without  any  offence. 
And  I  caused  the  gentlemen  to  have  disputations  in  Latin, 
and  declamations  upon  words  which  I  gave  them. 

Pro.  Tliose  were  very  good  diversions,  and  made  your 
house  a  little  academy. 

Wh.  I'  thought  these  little  recreations  better  than  gaming 
fur  money,  or  going  forth  to  places  of  debauchery. 

Pro.  It  was  muM  better  ;  and  I  am  glad  you  had  so  good 
an  issue  of  your  treaty. 

Wh.  I  blease  God  for  it,  and  shall  be  ready  to  give  ^our 
highnes  a  particular  account  of  it  when  you  ^all  appoint  a 
time  for  it. 

Pro.  I  thinke  that  Thursday  next,  in  the  morning,  will 
be  a  good  time  for  you  to  come  to  the  councell.  and  to  make 
your  report  of  the  transactions  of  your  negotiations ;  and 
you  and  I  must  have  many  discourses  upon  these  argu- 
ments. 

Wh.  I  shall  attend  your  higbnes  and  the  coancell. 


The  treaty  thus  successfully  concluded  by  Whitelocke  is 
matter  of  history,  and  will  find  mention  in  the  notice  of  the 
Protectorate.  It  was  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  and  a  prohibitiou  of  protection  and  favour  to  the 
enemies  nf  either. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  close  these  interesting  scenes 
with  a  happy  piece  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  Cromwell. 
Soon  after  Whitelocke's  return,  he  sent  over  his  portrait  to 
Queen  Christina,  inscribed  with  a  Latin  epigram,  for  which 
the  hand  of  Milton  had  been  right  cheerfuny  employed,  and 
which  ran  U>  this  eifecL  **  Virgin,  powerful  in  war,  queen 
ot  the  frozen  north,  bright  star  of  the  pole,  you  see  what 
furrows  the  toils  of  t/ie  held  have  traced  in  my  brow,  while, 
already  old  in  appearance,  I  still  retain  the  energies  of  a 
soldier,  and  pursue  the  untried  paths  of  fute,  executing  the 
heroic  behests  of  that  country  with  whose  welfare  I  am  in- 
trusted. Yet  to  you  I  willingly  smooth  the  stemneet  of  mr 
feature  ;  nor  shall  the  royal  Christina  find  that  I  at  all 
times  regard  the  possessiir'of  a  throne  with  seventy.*** 

This  portrait,  I  should  add,  was  seen  a  century  afierward 
at  the  court  of  Stockholm  by  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  that 
court,  Isaac  Le  Heop,  Esq.,  who  described  it  to  several 
gentlemen  in  this  country.  It  was  by  Walker,  and  repre- 
seiiied  Cromwell  in  his  warrior  garb,  but  (in  delicate  com- 

Eliment  to  Christina)  with  a  double  gold  chain  (her  gift) 
anging  down  his  neck  to  his  breast,  and  pendent  from  it 
tliiee  crowns,  with,  below  them,  a  white  pearl.  These 
were  the  arms  of  Swe<len,  which,  with  the  gold  chain,  and 
a  private  missive  from  Christina,  imagined  m  her  wildest 
and  most  fantastic  humour,  were  said  to  have  rapidly  fol-* 
lowed  Whilclocke  to  England.  The  missive  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  supposing  a  marriage  practicable,  she  should  not 
hesitate,  in  Cromwell's  favoui*,  to  forego  her  objections  to 
the  drudgery  of  it,  since  she  thovght  it  possible  that  be- 
tween them  they  might  get  a  race  of  Alexanders.  Our  no- 
tices of  Cromwell  aud  Christina  may  not  inaptly  close  with 
this  characteristic  incident,  which  the  grave  reader  will 
not  indignantly  reject  altogether  as  a  piece  of  wild  romance, 
until  he  shall  have  read  the  following  extract  of  a  **  letter 
of  intelligence"  from  one  of  ThnrlwB*s  most  trustworthy 
spies  sUtioned  at  the  Hague,  and  ^ho  thus  conveys  what 
was  the  gossip  of  almost  every  court  at  the  time  : 

"  VoUs  doubtes,  si  Is  Hollands  soit  cordialement  ending 
A  la  paix ;  mais  icy  on  a  plus  de  aujot  de  doubter,  si  les 


*  The  orifiDal  run*  tliua: 

**  Bdllipoteiu  virgn,  ••ptMn  ivfns  trionam, 
CliruUna.  ArcUn  luciJa  Stella  polil 
Certiui,  quM  incnii  durn  »ub  cs^siiJa  raxas, 

Utqne  »«nrx,  iirtnii  impiger,  ora  t«ro: 
Invia  fiitoruin  ddm  p«r  v«»tipa  nitor, 

Kxeauur  et  popuL  fixtia  juaiia  mano. 
Att  tibi  •ubmittit  rroolem  revcrvotwr  umbra; 
N«c  sunt  bi  vultu*  regibua  tuqoe  trurea." 
Of  whk-b,  should  the  raadar  deairo  to  aee  an  iodiAerant  poctieal  tnuw* 
latjon,  b«  haa  it  Trum  ToJaod : 

*'  Bri|cht  mnrtial  maid.  qiie«n  ofthe  frt>s«>D  sonel 
The  nnrtliern  poI«  lupporu  thy  shining  tbrooe : 
Behold  what  nirrows  age  ami  ste^l  can  plow  { 
Thff  hHmet'a  wrifht  oppivM'd  thts  wrinkled  beow, 

ThfOttfli  fate's  untrodden  paths  I  movs;  wf  f ^ 

Stdl  art  my  rrrfborn  people's  bold  coflURSMSi 
Yet  tliia  utera  hhade  t»  yuu  »ubmita  hia  " 
Ifot  ars  these  looka  aiwsixs  aevsfS  Is 
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BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


CroiBW*n 
Angloii  ou  130  snyent  rentablement  enclina  i  U  pvx.    Let 

Onnfep-%ny  Kojralvts  Crumwall 

145  aaU  146  icy  souBtionnent  furt  et  ferrne,  qne  130  af- 

ScoUmkI 
fecte  le  droit  de  138.    L*on  en  raille,  disant  qae  reflSgie  de 
QurvnorSweJeo  CrumireO 

141  peiid  en  as  chambre  :  qoe  la  female  de  180  en  aoit  ja* 

Cromwell, 
l^Qx ;  auroit  dit  130  Wadroit  bien,qae  je  fia 
QoeM  or  Swedca 
alun  aony  toat  il  espoosera  oette  141." 


F. 

A  Sew  Ballad  H>  the  T\mt  of  Caeh-LorrtU. 

Will  you  hear  a  strange  thing  ne'er  heard  of  before, 

A  ballad  without  way  lies : 
A  Parliameut  that  is  tum'd  out  of  door, 

Aud  a  coaocil  of  state  likewise  T 
BTav9  Oliver  came  to  the  House  like  a  sprite^ 

His  fiery  look  struck  the  speaker  dumb : 
**  Yoa  most  be  gone  henoe/'  quoth  be ;  *'  by  this  light, 

Do  y*  intead.to  sit  here  till  doumsday  oome  ?" 
With  that  the  speaker  look'd  pale  for  fear, 

As  j^f  be  had  been  with  the  tiightmare  rid, 
In  so  much  that  some  did  think  that  were  there 

That  he  ev'n  did  as  the  alderman  did. 
But  Olirer,  though  he  be  doctor  of  law, 

Yet  seem'd  to  play  the  plysician  here. 
Whose  physic  so  wrought  lb  the  speaker's  maw, 

That  it  gave  him  a  stbol  instead  of  his  chair. 
Sir  Arthur  thought  Oliver  wond'rous  bold, 

I  mean  that  knight  that  was  one  of  the  fire. 
For  he  was  loth  to  lose  his  freehold  ; 

But  needs  must  he  go  whom  the  deYil  doth  drire. 
And  gone  he  is  for  the  north  country. 

In  hope  therealiouC  to  make  some  stir ; 
But  in  the  mean  time  pray  uke  it  from  me. 

Brave  Arthur  must  yield  to  brave  Oliver. 
Harry  Martin  wonderVl  to  see  such  a  thing 

Done  br  a  kuight  of  such  high  degree. 
An  art  which  he  couldn't  expect  from  a  king, 

Much  less  from  such  a  Jobn  Doric  as  he. 
But  Oliver,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

Upbraided  him  with  his  adultery. 
Then  Martfn  gave  him  neter  a  word, 

But  humbly  thanked  his  wu^jesty. 
Allen  the  coppersmith  was  in  great  fear, 

lie  did  us  much  harm  siace  the  war  begun, 
A  broken  cit  was  lie  many  a  year, 

And  now  he's  a  broken  Porliament-man. 
Bold  Oliver  told  him  what  he  had  been, 

And  him  a  cheating  knave  did  call. 
Which  put- him  into  a  fit  of  the  q>leen. 

For  now  he  most  give  an  account  fur  all. 
It  went  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Harrv  Vane 

To  think  what  a  terrible  fi^ll  he  should  have. 
For  he  that  did  once  in  the  Parliament  reign 

Was  call'd,  as  I  hear,  a  dissembling  knave. 
Bradshaw,  that  president,  bold  as  a  pope. 

Who  loves  npon  kings  and  princes  to  trample  ; 
Now  the  House  is  dissolved,  I  cannot  but  hope 

To  see  such  a  president  made  an  example. 
Now  room  fur  the  speaker  without  the  mace. 

And  room  for  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout: 
Mv  masters,  mothinks  it's  a  pitiful  case, 

Like  the  snnflToTa  candle  thus  to  go  out. 
Some  like  this  change,  and  some  like  it  not ; 

For  they  say  they  are  sure  it  was  done  in  doe  aeaaon : 
Some  say  it  was  the  Jesuits'  plot, 

Because  it  resembled  the  gunpowder  treason. 
Some  think  that  Cromwell  with  Charles  is  agreed^ 

And  say  '/were  good  policy  if  it  were  so. 
Lest  the  Hollander,  French,  the  Dane,  and  the  Swede, 

Do  bring  him  in  vrhether  he  will  or  no. 
And  now  I  would  gladly  oonclude  my  song 

With  a  prayer,  as  ballads  are  wont  to  do ; 
But  yet  ni  forbear, /or  /  think,  ere  'I  he  long. 

We  may  have  a  king  and  a  Parliament  too. 
July  13,  IMS. 

O. 

A  Sketch  of  the  dvU  Wars  to  the  Protectorate  of  Richard 
>omweiU  in  a  Letter  from  Maidstone,  of  OHver't  House- 
hold, to  John  Winthrop,  Est.,  Governor  of  the  Ctlksny  of 
Connecticut  te  New-England.  "'^ 

Sis,— ToutiUiiDdsi  remembrance  of  mi 

.ItttMT  coveitd  KM  with  noe  small  shai 


laeted  a  pprson  of  soe  signal  worth,  as  all  reportes  I  meet 
with  present  you  in,  especially  when  it  is  attended  with 
the  consideration  of  the  fibligaxioas  yoar  fiatber's  memori* 
hath  left  upon  me. 

Yet  may  I  not  be  soe  injorioas  to  mysalfis  as  to  uc\aowl' 
edge  that  the  long  omission  of  writing  to  jrao  proceeded 
fmin  forgetfulnesse.  The  freqoent  disoosrae  I  have  pads 
of  yedrselfe  and  honoured  -father  have  created  testikBony 
sufficient  to  vindicate  roee  from  such  ingratitude.  Bat  the 
perpetual  hnrry  of  distressing  affisires,  whoreta  for  soaie 
yeares  I  have  been  ctercised,  deprived  mee  of  gainim^  a  fit 
opportunity  of  conveying  letters.  And  this  is  briefly  and 
truely  the  cause  of  soe  long  an  intermission.  Fur  mee  now 
to  present  you  with  a  relation  of  the  unheard-of  dealing  of 
God  towardes  his  peoj^e  in  thee  natioiis,  is  not  my  designe; 
partly  because  I  believe  yoa  bars  heard  much  of  it,  bot 
pnnripally  because  such  a  works  would  better  become  « 
voluminous  chmnicle  than  a  short  epistle.  For  it  wonU 
weary  the  winro  of  an  eagle  to  measoxe  ont  the  wayn 
wherein  God  hath  nalked,  with  all  the  turnings  and  lo- 
tricacys  that  are  found  in  them.  The  quarrel,  at  first  oom- 
menred  betwixt  king  and> Parliament,  was  grouiuied  upas 
a  civil  foundation  :  the  king  accusing  them  of  invading  bis 
prerogative,  and  the  House  cl^rging  him  with  ths  brcsdi 
of  their  priviledges,  and  oousequently  the  invasaalagiog  tbs 
people  represented  by  them.  When  this  argument  bad  for 
some  time  been  agitated  Ij^  as  hot  and  bloody  a  war  as  this 
latter  age  hath  seen,  it  fell  at  last  to  be  aam^ped  (on  the 
Parliament  side)  by  iustrumebts  religiously  principled,  in 
whose  hand  it  received  so  msny  evident  teatimooies  of  Ood's 
extraordinary  presence  and  conduct,  that  in  conclnsioa  a 
period  was  put  to  it,  the  king  made  a  prisoner,  and  all  his 
expectation  of  rescue  utterly  defeated  and  cat  off.  While 
the  matter  stood  in  this  posture, -great  debates,  sulicitoos 
consultations  and  cabala  are  held,  in  order  toeeUlement : 
for  thes  transactiona  (according  to  the  oonetaat  product  of 
.all  such  things)  had  created  facfions  and  divisioas  betwiit 
persons  of  equal  worth  in  point  of  parts,  and  (as  thcmselvee 
thought)  of  ballanciufiaMTit,  to  receive  the  reward  of  soe 
great  and  hazardous  an  undertaking  as  they  had  gone 
thorow.  The  parties  insUntly  divjrded  thenselvet  (or 
rather  did  appeare  divyded,  for  they  had  been  aoe  before) 
under  the  heades  of  Presbitery  and  Independency.  The 
former  had  the  advantage  in  number,  the  miaisCry  gener- 
ally adhereing  to  them ;  the  latter  iii  baring  been  the  active 
instrument  by  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  king  was 
brought  from  a  pallace  to  a  prison,  and  thereby  were  pos- 
sest  of  the  militarie  power  of  the  nation ;  by  heipe  whereof, 
and  tkving  many  friendes  in  the  HtMise  of  Comaons  against 
the  miude  of  the  major  part^  they  first  aecltided  them,  and 
then  set  aside  the  Houae  of  Loitb ;  and  by  a  oo-operatioa 
with  the  House  of  Commons  then  sitting  (whom  they  owned 
as  the  sopreame  power  of  the  natioo),tlie  king  waa  brought 
to  tryall  before  an  high  court  of  justice  (oooaiatiiiff  of  mem* . 
hers  of  Parliament,  officeia  of  the  army,  and  others),  and 
proceeded  against  to  execution. 

This  art  was  highly  displeasing  to  many,  who  with  cqnal 
zeal  and  forwardness  had  aasisted  in  the  war,  iasomoeh 
that  the  difference  which  the  kmg's  party  pat  betweea 
them  that  fought  with  him  and  thoa  that  take  away  his  hfe, 
they  exprest  in  this  proverb :  thai  the  Preebitonans  held 
hira  by  the  hayr,  till  Independanls  cut  off  his  heed.  Yet 
have  the  former  struggled  hard  ever  since  to  doe  somethii^ 
that  might  render  them  under  a  better  character  aa  to  their 
covenant  and  loyalty  to  the  king. '  The  peace  of  the  natiofi 
being  thus  settled,  aud  the  king's  family  and  oflbpnng  de- 
parted into  forreign  places,  his  eldest  son,  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  travelled  into  the  Netherlands,  where  (aAer  aome 
short  time)  application  was  made  to  him  by  the  most  sere- 
ous  and  prudent  party  of  Scotland  (amongst  whom  1  know 
some  to  be  as  choyce  men  as  moat  I  have  been  acqoaintsd 
with  for  wisedome  and  true  holynesee,  for  soe  it  beeomea 
mee  to  judge),  who  presented  to  him  the  oooaideration  of 
the  stupendous  judgments  of  Ged  npon  him  and  his  fathei^ 
house,  and  prest  upon  him  the  sence  of  it,  endearoaring  to 
reduce  him  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  reatnre  him  to  his  do* 
minions,  upon  hope  that  he  might  be  instrumental  to  hon- 
our God,  and  re-establish  pnbliqne  peace.  To  this  he  gave 
Tery  fayre  returns,  and  in  a  abort  time  ahipt  himseu  fsr 
Scotland,  and  arrived  there,  where  he  waa  hoaonmbly  ea- 
tortained  by  tbst  which  is  called  the  Kirk  party,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  religions  party  of  that  natiua :  by  them  W  ^wns 
crowned  King  of  Scotland,  and  aoe  bronght  into  a  ci^paeity 
of  action. 

The  Kirk  party  had  now  the  oommaad  of  him  and  the 
nation  ;  but  another  party  had  a  greater  roome  in  hia  heart, 
having  been  constant  to  his  fisther  when  the  other  had 
raysed  war  against  him.  Thes  divyded  niider  two  heades, 
called  Resolutioneis  and  Protestors. 

The  Parliament  of  England  by  thia  time  grew  awakeasd, 
foreseeing  that  this  whole  action  was  oaloalated  to  the  pe^ 
feet  capacity  of  Scotland,  impoaiag  a  king  apmi  England, 
of  which  they  were  eviueed  ny  mors  than  probaMe  arga* 
menta ;  to  obviat  which  they  rseoire  to  aead  a  potoni  anay, 
vader  the  coounand  of  QeMxml  CromweU  (the  Lord  F^ 
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fiix  reftuing  that  Brrvice,  npon  thn  inflacnce  of  Prcsbitcrinna,  •  consisting  of  ntrnny  disobliged  persons  [some  upon  the  kinf^'s 
''    ''^  '  ''"    '      '         *"  '  '       '  "'  -    '  ■  orcoiint,  and  others  upt>n  a  pretence  of  nght  to  nit  upon  the 

f'tnufr  foundation,  as  not  bMintr  Irgrally,  though  forceahty 
dissolved  ;  aiul  othrrs  judging  that  the  powers  given  by  the 
insirumunt  of  govcrnrncnt  to  the  Protector  were  loo  large, 
pniffssing  that  though  they  were  wiUing  to  trust  him,  yet 
they  would  not  trust  his  successors  with  noe  large  a  juris* 
diction],  ffll  into  high  animosities,  and  after  five  months 
spent  in  framing  another  instniment  instead  of  the  fomier 
[which  they  gayil  they  could  not  swallow  without  chewing], 
thev  wrtp  by  the  Pniterlor  dissolved. 

1  his  was  angratefull  to  English  spirits,  who  deify  their 
represintatives  ;  but  the  Protector's  parts  and  interest  en- 
abled him  to  steinme  this  tyde.  Yet  the  weight  of  goyem* 
nient  inruinbing  too  heavily  upon  him,  before  many  years 
passed  he  summoned  another  Parliament,  and  hisexpenence 
guided  him  to  concur  with  them  in  a  new  instrument  to 
govpriie  by.  In  it  ther  would  have  changed  his  title,  and 
niade  him  king,  and  I  thinko  he  had  closed  with  them  in  it, 
not  out  of  lust  to  that  title  [I  am  persuaded],  btii  out  of  aa 
approhension  that  it  woold  have  secured  [iu  a  better  way] 
tho  nntii»u's  settlement ;  but  the  party  to  whom  the  Pro- 
tector cv^r  profejiSPd  to  owe  himself  [being  the  generallity 
of  hJN  fttniiding  friends]  rose  so  high  in  opposition  to  it  [by 
reason  of  the  scandal  that  thereby  would  fall  upwi  bis  per- 
son and  pn>frs8ion],  as  it  diverted  him,  and  occasioned  him 
to  take  investiture  in  his  gc»venimotit,  though  from  them,  yet 
under  his  O'niicr  talc  of  Protector. 

As  in  fomier  cases,  this  found  acceptance  with  many,  but 
was  dissatisfactory  to  a  greatar  number. 

The  instriiineiit  of  government  made  in  this  Parliament, 
and  to  which  the  Protector  took*  his  oath,  was  called  the 
humble  Petition  and  Advice. 

In  It  provision  was  made  for  another  Ilouse  of  Parliament 
instead  of  the  old  Lords,  that  this  nnght  be  i»  screen  or  bal- 
lanco  l>etwixt  the  Protector  and  Commons,  as  the  former 
Lords  had  been  btftwixt  the  king  and  them. 

Thes  to  consist  of  seventy  persons,  all  at  first  to  be  nomi 
nated  by  the  Prntoctor,  and  after  as  any  one  dyed,  a  new 
one  to  bo  nominated  by  him  and  his  successors,  and  assented 
to  by  themsi!lves,ur  without  that  consent  not  to  sit :  twenty 
of  them  w:is  a  quorum.  It  was  noe  small  taske  for  thn  Pro- 
tector to/indc  idoneous  men  for  this  place.  Iierause  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  Iwmest  interest  seemed  [undvr  God]  to 
be  layd  op  in  thcni ;  for  by  a  mortal  generation  [if  they  wer» 
well  chiison  at  first],  l:ke  foundationals  m  the  gathering  of 
a  rhurrh,  they  would  propagate  their  owne  kinde  when  the 
single  (lersim  could  not,  and  the  Commons  [who  represented 
the  nation]  would  not,  having  iu  them,  for  the  moat  part, 
the  spirit  of  thos  they  represent,  which  hath  httle  amnity 
with  or  resiiect  to  the  cause  of  G<jd.  And  indeed,  to  speake 
freely,  soe  barren  was  the  island  of  persons  of  quality  spif 
ited  for  such  a  service,  as  they  were  not  to  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor^  i.,  S6 :  *'  Yeo  see  your 
calling,  not  many  wise,  nor  noble,**  dec.  This  forced  him 
to  make  it  up  of  men  of  meane  ranke,  and  cmsequenlly  of 
lesse  interest,  and  upon  tryall  too  light  for  6a7/aare,  too  thin 
for  a  screen^  and  upim  the  point  ineffectual  to  answer  the 
desigiie,  being  made  a  scorn  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
generallity  of  the  people  ;  the  House  of  Commons  oootin- 
uuUy  spurning  at  their  power,  and  spending  large  debates 
in  <:on trove rting  their  title,  till  at  len^h  the  Protector  [fiiftl- 
ing  the  diMteihpers  which  grew  in  his  government,  and  th« 
dangers  of  the  publique  peace  thereliy]  dissolved  the  Par^ 
liament,  and  soe  silenced  that  controversy  for  that  time. 
And  that  was  the  last  that  sat  daring  his  life,  he  being  com- 
pelled  to  wrestle  with  the  difficultiee  o^  his  place,  soe  well  aa 
he  could,  without  Parliamentary  assistance^  and  in  it  met 
with  soe  great  a  burthen^  as  [I  doubt  not  to  ray]  it  dranke 


ma  w,is  savd),  that  Sottland  might  bo  n'lidorisd  the  float  of 
wmr,  and  soe  made  less  able  to  annoy  iBiigland.  Thin  ncrord- 
ingly  was  done  ;  an  uivtsion  mode  from  Eiuclnnd  ;  Scotland 
pat  into  armes  to  resist  it,  whereby  they  w>fari«d  and  waxted 
the  Knglish  army,  and  furced  it  (in  a  mismilile  condinon) 
to  retreat  lor  England,  had  they  not,  at  Diiidmr,  out  of  pure 
necessity,  inforced  aii  iugatjeiiicnt  l«i  their  own  ditstrui:tion  ; 
for  the  defeat  then  given  to  the  Scotch  anny  was  ns  sii;n:il  . 
as  ftoy  thing  in  the  wholu  war.  The  aiiviiutnge  of  numlKsr 
and  nien  tit  for  fighl  was  very  grrnt,  but  that  which  is  most 
observable  is  the  quality  of  thf>  |tersons  :  for  Presbiterie  be-  I 
inf  the  golden  ball  that  day,  I  nni  cj-eilil)Iy  iiifurmed  that  , 
thousands  liwt  tbeir  lives  for  it  (after  many  meetings,  de- 
bates, and  appealer  to  GimI  i)ctwixt  our  Enulish  officerii  and 
thetiii.'if  as  holy,  ]>raying  {leople  as  this  island  or  the  world 
alTuardes. 

The  Lord-general  Cromwell  was  a  person  nt  too  great  ac- 
tiTity  and  ^gacity  to  lose  the  advantage  of  such  a  victory,  I 
and  therefore  luarcht  his  army  to  EJt;iiburi;h,  and  p«issest 
himselru  of  that  place,  lay'd  siege  to  the  strung  castle  in  it,  r 
and  distrust  it  till  il  submitted,  Ix-ing  soe  situated  as  not  to 
be  enlerM  by  onslaught,  nor  underniiued,  by  reason  of  the 
rocke  on  which  it  is  ImiiU.  There  he  spent  the  winter.  I>ut 
was  nut  idle,  for  in  that  time  many  stron:,'  pl.tces  t>eraine  , 
subject  to  him  :  by  this  means  the  young  km?  hiul  l)pp«»rtu- 
nity  to  fall  in  with  his  beloved  party  ralb»d  the  Resolution-  1 
srs.  His  interest  likewise  wrought  here  in  Eitglard.earied 
on  bv  the  Presbiterian  party;  and  in  this  quarrel,  honest  I 
Mr.  Ln-e,  who  doubtless  wus  a  godly  man.  though  indis- 
creet, Uist  his  h«;ade,  and  many  of  his  l>rethrcn  were  in-  [ 
daHgered,  being  deieined  prisftners  till  General  Croniwutl  " 
came  home  and  procured  their  release.  But  l>nfore  that,  I 
his  ctNitinuance  in  Scotland  was  a  tune  of  great  action, 
wherein  he  w>e  distressed  the  king,  as  be  inferred  him  to  | 
marrh  with  all  the  force  he  ciiuld  make  fur  England ;  but  [ 
briiig  cU»so  pursued  by  the  English  burse,  under  the  com-  j 
nmnd  of  General  I^imlier:  (a  prudent,  valiant  commander,  I 
and  a  inun  of  gallant  conduct),  and  r^isted  by  force  raysed 
io  Euglaud,  ho  was  compelled  to  make  a  halt  at  Worcester 
city,  till  the  lord-general,  with  a  body  of  the  army,  ad- 
vanced thither,  and  after  a  short  time  totally  defeated  his 
army,  hiiuselfe  esoiping  very  hardly,  and  nfterwurdes  (with 
great  difficulty)  conveyed  himsclfe'  beyond  the  seas.  The 
idea  uf  the  stticke  of  honour  which  General  Cromwell  came 
invested  with  to  London,  after  this  crowning  victorie  (su- 
pendded  to  what  God  had  lK?fi»re  cloathed  him  with,  not 
ondy  by  his  atchieveoienu  in  England,  but  those  in  Scot- 
lasd,  which  1  pretermitted,  bcraiiso,  being  grounded  on 
thos  barbarous  niasftu:res,  the  hubital)le  world  sounded  with 
the  noise  of  them),  will  in  my  silence  present  ^Ui-lf  to  your 
imagination.  He  had  not  long  continued  here  before  it  was 
■trungly  imprest  upon  him  by  thos  to  whom  he  bad  no  rea- 
•on  to  bo  utterly  incredulous,  and  strengthened  by  his  own 
observation,  that  the  persons  then  culled  the  Parliament  of 
the  (Uiiiimonwealth  of  England,  as  from  wjiuin  he  had  de- 
rived his  authority,  and  by  virtue  whereof  he  had  fought 
soe  many  holy  men  m  Scotland  into  their  graves,  were  not 
sarh  Hs  were  spirited  to  carry  the  good  interest  to  an  end, 
wherein  he  and  the>  had  jeopardied  all  that  was  of  ctmcern 
to  them  in  this  wodd ;  and  I  wish  cordially  that  there  had 
not  been  too  great  a  ground  for  thos  allegations.  The  re- 
sult of  them,  after  many  debates  betwixt  the  members  then 
sitting  and  the  general,  with  some  who  joyued  with  him, 
was  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  by  a  military  force, 
since  called  by  a  soft4!r  word,  interruption.  Great  dissatis' 
faction  sprung  from  this  action,  and  such  as  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten amongst  good  men;  for  let  the  reasims  and  end  be 
never  so  gootl  ufMm  which  the  general  acted  this  part,  yet, 
say  they,  'twas  high  breach  of  trust  iu  him  to  overthrow 
that  authority,  in  defence  of  which  God  had  appeared,  and 
made  hnn  soe  significant  an  instrument ;  yet  Uictuin  valet, 
say  others,  who  were  not  well  satisfyed  neither ;  and  now 
care  is  used  to  settle  fluctuating  Britain. 

In  order  to  which,  the  lord-general,  by  his  authority 
(which  was  but  military),  summons  one  hundred  persons 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  nation  (with  competent  indiflerencv 


up  his  spirit s,  of  which  his  natural  constitution  yeelded  a' 
vast  stocke,  antf  brought  him  to  his  grave :  liis  interment 
being  the  seed-time  of  his  glory,  and  England's  calamity. 
Before  I  passe  further,  pardon  meo  in  troubling  you  with 
the  character  of  his  person,  which,  by  reason  of  my  near- 
nesse  to  him,  I  had  opportunity  well  to  observe. 

His  Uidy  was  well  compact  and  strong,  his  stature  under 
6  foote  [I  lielieve  ab<iut  two  inches],  his  hea  t  so  shafted  as 


and  equalety )  to  represent  the  nation,  and  invests  them  with  |  you  might  see  it  a  storehouse  and  shop  both  •  f  a  vast  treat* 


legislHtive  authority.  They  meet  and  accept  it,  assume  the 
title  of  Parliament,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,' and 
inact  sundry  lawes ;  but  in  a  short  time  made  it  appear  to 
all  considering  and  unprejudiced  men  that  they  were  huic 
nefotio  impares,  uon  obstante  their  godlinesse  ;  of  which 
the  more  judicious  uf  them  being  sensible,  contrived  the 
matter  soe  as  to  dissolve  themselves  by  an  act  of  their  owne, 
and  resolve  tbeir  authority,  whence  they  first  derived  it, 
upon  the  general.  It  was  not  long  liefore  he  wus  advised 
to  assume  the  government  of  this  nation  in  his  single  capa- 
city, limited  with  such  restrictions  as  wers  drawne  up  in 
an  instrument  of  government  finmed  to  that  p'irpose.  This 
he  accepted  of,  and  (being  by  it  with  due  ceremonie  iu 
Westminster  Hall  iaaugurated)  he  assumed  it  accordingly,  i 
According  to  one  of  the  articles  in  it,  he  summoned  a  House 
of  Comiiums  at  Westmiiuiter  the  September  following,  of 
which  House  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  Tlia  Uuuie.  1 
4L 


iiry  of  natural  parts.  His  temper  exceeding fyery^  ar  I  have 
known,  but  the  flame  of  it  kepi  downs  for  the  most  part,  or 
soon  allayed  with  thi>s  moral  indowrocnts  he  had.  He  was 
naturally  compassionate  towards  objecu  in  distresse,  even 
to  an  effeminate  measure ;  though  God  had  made  him  a 
heart  wherein  was  left  little  roome  fi»r  any  fear  but  what 
was  due  to  himselfe.of  which  there  was  a  lai^gn  proportion, 
vet  did  he  exceed  in  tendemesse  towsrds  suffersrs.  A 
largsr  soul,  I  thinkr,  Ao/A  seldom  dwelt  in  a  home  of  ciof 
than  his  was.     I  doe  believe,  if  his  slorr  ^  '  """~ 

transmitted,  and  the  unprejudiced  world  « 
it,  she  would  adile  him  to  her  nine  wort' 
that  number  a  decemviri.  He  lived  i^ 
ble  cummuniou  with  God,  as  judicioni  ] 
well  observed.  He  was  that  .Mordecai  t~ 
fare  of  his  people,  and  spake  peace  to  I 
his  temptauons  iuch  u  it  mppeared  ft«qw 
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If  yoQ  shnll  give  youreelfe  the  troable  at  any  tim«  of 
honouring  mee  ifrith  a  letter.  Toa  may  please  to  direct  it  lo 
Pond  House,  at  Boxtetl,  in  Lssez,  where  my  father  lired  : 
it  is  three  miles  from  Colchester. 

These  for  his  honourable  friend  and  kinsman,  John 
WinthoTpe,  Esq.,  jrovemoar  of  the  cullonie  of  Con- 
nectacut,  in  New>England. 

H. 
Specimen*  of  Ike  Court  Circular  in  CromweWs  Protectorait. 
**  Nov.  11.  This  dajr  the  mnst  illustriuus  lady,  the  Lady 
Frances  Cromwell,  youngest  daughter  uf  his  highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  was  married  to  the  mnst  nuble  gentle  main 
Mr.  Robert  Rich,  son  of  the  Lord  Rich,  grandcnild  of  thr^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devon^ 
shire,  in  the  presence  of  their  highnesses,  and  of  his  granil- 
father  and  father,  and  the  said  countess,  with  many  other 

{lersona  of  high  honour  and  quality.  The  solemnities  of  thf 
tappy  nuptials  were  continued  and  ended  with  much  hon- 
our.'*—.Verc.  Pol,  Nov.  5  ro  12,  1657. 

"  Nov.  19.  Yesterday  afternoon,  his  highness  went  tc* 
Hampton  Court,  and  this  day  the  most  illustrious  lady,  tin 
Lady  Mary  Cromwell,  third  daughter  of  his  highness  tlitf^ 
Lord  Protector,  was  there  married  to  the  most  noble  lonJ, 
the  Lord  Faulconbridge,  in  the  presence  of  their  highne»e?, 
and  many  noble  perxms.  Friday,  20.  Their  highnesses, 
with  the  snid  lord  and  lady,  returned  from  Ilaraptoo  Court.^' 
— Aferc.  Pol.,  Nov.  J 9  to  20,  1657. 


L 

Some  Extracts  from  a  Description  of  Cromvelts  Lords. 

Richard  Cromw«ll,  eldest  son  of  the  Protector  (»<■* 
called),  a  person  of  great  worth  and  merit,  and  well  skilled 
in  hawking,  hunting,  horse-raciiig,  with  other  aportr  aiid 
pastimes;  one  whose  undertakings,  hazards,  andscrvirei 
fur  the  cause  cannot  well  be  nuiubered  <ir  set  forth,  unlo^x- 
the  drinking  of  King  Charles's,  or,  as  is  so  commonly  spo- 
ken, hisfather^s  landlord's  keolth;  whose  altjliiics  in  prav' 
mg  and  preaching,  and  love  to  the  sectaries,  being  mucli 
like  his  cousin  Dick  Ingoldsby's,  and  bt'iitg  so  very  likeU 
to  be  his  father's  successor,  and  to  inherit  his  nuble  virtues, 
in  being  the  liifht  of  the  eyes,  and  breath  of  the  nostrils  uf 
the  old  heathenish  p)pish  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation, 
especially  among  the  learned,  the  University  of  OxUnA 
have  therefore  thought  fit,  he  U>ing  also  no  y^xy  good 
scholar,  to  choose  him  their  chancellor. 

Ilcury  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  of  a  courtly  breed  and  n 
good  trencher-man,  who,  when  the  bishops  lufflrd  in  their 

CJe  and  tyranny,  went  over  to  Hollnnd,  afterward  camn' 
k,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  feSli 
off  at  the  beheading  the  Ia|e  king  and  change  of  the  go\- 
ernment,  for  which  the  Protector,  then  lieutenant-general, 
with  utreat  zeal  declared,  "  That  a  neufral  spirit  was  more 
to  be  abhorred  than  a  Cavalier  spirit,  and  that  such  men  aj 
he  teere  not  fit  to  he  used  in  such  a  day  as  that,  when  God 
uas  cutting  down  kingship  root  and  branch  ;**  yet  came  iu 
piny  again,  upon  design,  in  the  Little  Parliament,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  dissolving  uf  them,  as  also  setting  up 
the  Protector,  and  settling  the  Instrument  of  Government 
and  a  single  person,  affirming,  "That  other  foundatiocn 
could  no  man  lay."  For  which  worthy  services,  and  as  n 
snare  or  bait  to  win  over,  or  at  least  quiet  the  baptized  peo- 
ple, himself  being  under  that  ordinance,  he  was  made  anit 
continued*  president  of  the  Protect«ir's  council,  where  bt^ 
hath  signed  many  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  warrant  fur  th« 
carrying  of  honest,  faithful  men  to  prisons  and  exile  with- 
out cause,  unless  their  not  apostatizing  with  them  fronj 
just  and  honest  principlf  s.  His  meriu  arc  great  and  man] . 
being  every  way  thorough-paced,  and  a  great  adorer  of 
kingship  :  sfi  as  he  deserveth,  no  doubt,  and  is  every  wav 
fit,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Parliament,  to  have  the  third 
place  of  honour,  and  negative  voice  in  the  other  Hou»l^ 
over  the  people  of  these  lands. 

Colonel  Desborough,  a  gentleman  or  yeoman  of  ahoui 
sixty  or  seventy  pounds  per  annum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wars,  who,  Iteing  allied  to  the  Protector  by  marriage  of  hi^ 
sister,  he  cast  away  his  s|tade  and  took  a  sword,  and  ruee 
with  him  in  the  wara,  and  in  like  manner,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  freedom,  advanced  his  interest  very 
much ;  if  he  were  not  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  of 
the  little  one,  which  he  helped  to  break.  Being  grown 
considerable,  he  cast  away  the  principles  by  which  he  rose* 
and  took  on  principles  of  violence  and  tyranny,  and  helpeii 
to  set  up  the  Protect«jr,  for  which  he  was  made  one  of  his 
council,  and  one  of  the  generals  at  sea,  and  hath  a  princely  I 
command  at  land,  being  major-general  of  divers  counties  in  I 
the  west,  ns  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the  (^inque  Ports.  ij 

Lord-viscount  Lisle,  eldest  sim  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  of  the  I^ng  Parliament  to  the  last,  and  at  the  change  . 
of  government,  and  making  laws  of  treasim  against  a  sinijlt' 
pers<m'8  rule,  and,  no  queauon,  c<incurred  with  the  rest 
there: n;  he  was  alao  of  the  Little  Parliament,  and  of  all  ' 


[  the  Parliaments  since ;  was  all  along  of  the  Protectorti 
council,  and  was  never  to  seek  ;  who  having  learned  ao 
much  by  changing  with  every  change,  and  keeping  still 
hke  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Peta 
StArry,  on  that  side  which  hath  proved  trump,  nothinff 
need  farther  be  said  of  his  fitness,  lacing  such  a  man  of 
principles,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Parlidinent  to  have  a  set- 
tled negative  voice  in  the  other  House  over  all  the  good 
people  of  these  I^nds,  he  being  a  lord  of  the  old  stamp  al» 
ready,  and,  in  time,  so  likely  to  become  a  peer. 
I  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  knight  of  the  old  stamp,  and  of  « 
,  considerable  revenue  in  Northamptonshire,  one  of  the  Lang 
Parliament,  and  a  great  stickler  in  the  change  of  the  gtsw' 
ernment  from  kingly  to  that  of  a  commonwealth  ;  hel()ed  to 
make  those  laws  of  treason  against  kingship;  hath  alao 
changed  with  all  changes  that  have  been  since  ;  he  was  on* 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  and  helped  to  break  it,  as  also  of 
all  the  Parliaments  since  ;  is  one  of  the  Protector's  oouncil ; 
and,  as  if  he  had  lieen  pinned  to  his  sleeve,  was  never  to 
seek  :  is  become  high-steward  of  Westminster ;  and,  beinf 
so  finical,  spruce,  and  like  an  old  courtier,  is  made  lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  Protector's  household  or  court,  so  that 
I  ho  may  well  be  counted  fit  and  worthy  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  House  to  have  a  negative  voic«  in  the  other  House, 
though  he  helped  to  destroy  it  in  the  king  and  Lorda. 
There  are  more  besides  him,  that  make  themselves  trano> 
gressora,  by  building  ogam  the  things  which  they  once  do- 
slntyed. 

Walter  Strickland,  some  time  agent  or  ambassador  to  tho 
Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Lung  Parliament, 
and  a  good  friend  of  theirs,  at  lensth  became  a  member  of 
that  Parliament ;  was  also  of  the  Little  Parliament,  which 
he  helped  to  break ;  was  of  the  Parliament  since,  and  i« 
j  now  of  the  Protector's  council.  He  is  one  that  can  serve  a 
commonwealth,  and  also  a  prince,  so  he  may  serve  himself 
'  and  his  own  ends  by  it ;  who,  having  so  greatly  profited  bj 
'  aitendinir  the  Hogan  Mogans,  and  become  so  expert  in  the 
ceremony  p<N>tures,  and  thereby  so  apt  like  an  ape,  with  his 
brother  Sir  Gilbert  and  the  president,  to  imitate  or  act  the 
I  part  of  an  old  courtier  in  the  new  court,  was  made  captain- 
I  geni.'ral  of  the  Protector's  magpye,  orgray-coated  foot-guard 
I  in  Whitehall,  as  the  Earl  of  Holland  formerly  to  the  king; 
who,  being  every  way  of  such  worth  aud  merits,  no  ques- 
'  tion  can  tie  made  or  exception  had  against  his  fitness  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Parliament  to  exercise  a  negative  voice  in 
the  other  House  over  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Sir  Charles  Ousel/,  a  gentleman  who  came  somethinf 
I  late  into  play  on  this  side,  being  converted  from  a  Cavalier 
in  a  gcxKl  hour,  lie  became  one  of  the  Little  Parliament, 
which  he  helped  to  break,  and  to  set  the  Protector  on  the 
I  throne  ;  for  which  worthy  service,  he  was,  as  he  well  de- 
'  served,  taken  in  to  be  one  of  his  council ;  was  also  of  tbo 
I  Parliaments  since ;  a  man  of  constancy  and  certainty  in  hift 
'  principles  much  like  the  wind  ;  and,  although  he  hath  done 
nothing  for  the  cause  whereby  to  merit,  yet  is  he  counted 
'  of  that  worth  vm  to  Im  every  way  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  tho 
I  Parliament  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  Houso 
'  over  surh  as  have  done  most  and  merited  highest  in  tbo 
cause,  the  Protector  and  his  fellow-negative  men  excepted, 
and  over  all  the  Commonwealth  besides. 

Mr.  Rouse,  one  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  by  them 
made  pmvoat  or  master  of  Eton  (College ;  be  abode  in  that 
.  Parliament,  and  helped  to  change  the  government  into  a 
'  commonwealth,  and  to  destroy  the  negative  voice  in  the 
I  king  and  Lords ;  was  also  of  the  Little  Parliament,  and 
their  speaker ;  who,  when  the  good  things  came  to  bo  done 
'  which  were  formerly  declared,  and  fur  n<it  doing  of  whiclt 
the  old  Parliament  was  pretendedly  dissolved,  being  an  old 
bottle,  and  so  not  fit  to  bear  that  new  wine,  without  pat- 
ting it  to  the  question,  left  the  chair,  and  went  with  hia 
fellow  old  bottles  to  Whitehall,  to  aurrender  their  power  to 
the  general,  which  he  as  speaker,  and  they  by  signing  a 
parr:hment  or  paper,  pretended  to  do.  The  colourablo 
foundation  for  this  apostacy,  up<m  the  monarchical  founda- 
tion being  thus  laid,  and  the  general  himself,  as  Protector, 
seated  thereon,  he  became  one  of  his  council,  good  old 
man,  and  well  he  deserved  it.  for  he  ventured  hard.  Ho 
was  also  of  the  Parliaments  since,  and,  being  an  aged,  ven* 
erable  man,  all  excejtioiis  set  aside,  may  be  counted  wor- 
thy to  be  taken  out  cf  the  House  to  have  a  negative  voico 
in  the  other  House  over  all  that  shall  question  him  for 
what  he  hath  done,  and  over  all  the  people  of  these  landa 
besides,  though  he  would  not  saffer  it  in  th6  king  and 
Lords. 

Cttlonel  Sydenham,  a  gentleman  of  not  very  much  per 
annum  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars,  was  made  giivemor 
of  Maloomb  Regis,  in  the  west ;  became  one  of  the  Lomg 
Parliament,  and  hath  augmented  his  revenue  to  tome  por- 
poise ;  he  helped,  no  question,  to  change  the  goverumeot( 
snd  niuke  thoxe  laws  of  treason  against  kingahip ;  was  alao 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  and  of  thoae  that  were  ainco  • 
one  also  of  the  Protector's  council,  hath  a  princely  ooai 
mand  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  qne  of  the  commiHionora  a.  . 
the  treasury,  by  all  which  ho  >■  grown  very  %^%l  auU  vmr 
•iderable. 
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Colrmel  MontATtif,  a  gvntleinftii  of  Hantinfdoiwhire,  of  a  f 
fair  ektat**.  a  t^^loiiel  formerly  in  the  afKtciatiiin  annj  ander  i 
thu  Earl  nf  ManchMter,  where  he  fur  sorm  lime  appearad, 
while  CuloiiL']  Pickering  hved,  to  be  a  •cctarjr,  ami  fur  lay-  j 
nien'i  prearhinr.  at  also  a  Itnrer  of  the  righU  and  freedoms  | 
of  the  {lenpie,  rather  than  of  the  principle  he  onw  acts  by ;  ; 
hat,  that  hiweat  colonel  dying,  some  other  things  also  com-  | 
ing  beiween,  he  bucame  of  another  mind.     He  gare  off 
being  a  soldier  about  the  time  of  the  new  model,  it  is  likely 
upiiu  the  same  account  with  Ubkmal  Russell :  did  not  great- 
ly Bpprore  of  Iwhesding  the  king,  or  change  of  the  guvem- 
Dient,  or  the  army's  last  niarrh  into  ScfiClapd,  as  the  Pro- 
tector, then  general,  niav  witness :  yet,  after  the  war  was 
ended  at  Worcester,  and  the  old  Parliament  dissolved,  he 
^as  taken  in,  though  no  change  appeanng  from  what  he 
was  Iiefnrc,  to  be  of  the  Little  Parliament,  which  he  helped 
to  break,  and  to  set  up  monarchy  anew  iu  the  Proiftrtor, 
which  be  designedly  was  called  to  do;  for  which  worthy 
service  he  was  made  one  af  the  mancil,  a  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  generals  at  sea.    lie  was  of 
the  Parlianenu  since ;  all  which  considere<l,  none   need 
question  his  fitness  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  he  taken  out  of  the 
House  to  have  a  negative  vi*ifle  iu  the  other  House,  not  only 
over  the  treasury  and  seamen,  but  all  the  good  people  of 
these  lands  besides. 

Commissioner  Lisle,  some  time  a  counsellor  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  one  of  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he.  improved  his 
interest  to  purpose,  and  bought  sute  lands  good  cheap; 
afterward  became  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  ami 
helped  in  Parliament  to  change  the  government  from  kingly 
In  Parliamenury,  or  of  aeommonwealih  ;  changed  again  to 
kingly,  or  of  a  single  person ;  and  did  swear  the  Protector 
at  his  first  installing  chief  magistrate,  to  the  haxnrd  of  his 
neck,  oontimry  to  four  arts  of  Parliament,  which  he  helped 
to  make,  with  others,  that  make  it  treas<m  so  to  do.     He 
hath  lately  retired  for  sanctuary  into  Mr.  Rowe's  church, 
and  18  still  commissioner  of  the  seal ;  and  being  so  very  . 
considerable  in  worth  and  merit,  is  also  fit  to  be  taken  out ; 
of  the  House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House 
over  the  good  people,  and  all  such  who  shall  any  way  ques-  ; 
tion  him.     He  is  since  made  president  of  the  high  court,  so  ' 
called,  of  justice. 

Traaaoa  never  pni^pert :  what'ii  thr  renson  ? 
Fur,  wb«D  it  pntiien,  uone  dare  call  it  treaaoo. 

Chief-justice  Glyn,  some  time  a  counsellor  at  law,  and 
steward  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  formerly  one  of  the 
l^ng  Pariiament,  and  that  helped  to  Imit  the  LdH  of  Straf- 
ford and  bring  him  to  the  blocik,  was  recorder  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  eleven  members  impeached  by  the  army  of 
treason,  and  hy  that  Parliament  comniitted  to  the  Tower  ;  I 
the  Protector,  through  apm(tju*y,  aMuniiitg  tho  government,  ! 
took  him  up  aind  made  him  a  judge,  and,  finding  hiui  so  fit  , 
for  his  turn,  did  also  make  him  t-hief-jnatico  of  England  ;  j 
•o  that,  of  a  little  man,  he  is  grown  up  into  great  bulk  and 
interest,  and  of  complying  principles  to  the  life  ;  who,  Itfing 
■o  very  useful  to  advance  and  uphold  the  Protector's  great 
negative  voice,  is  thereby  questionless,  in  his  sense,  fit  to 
be  taken  ont  of  the  House,  and  to  have  a  negative  voice 
himself  in  the  other  House,  not  only  over  the  people,  but 
over  the  law  he  is  to  be  chief  judge  of,  snd  in  a  ca]tacity  to 
hinder  that  no  good  low^for  the  future,  be  made  for  the  ease 
of  the  peopUt  or  to  hurt  of  the  lawyere*  trade. 

Bulstrude  Whitelocke,  formerly  a  mnnsellnr  at  law,  one 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  pnifited  there,  and  advanced  his 
interest  very  greatly ;  became  (me  nf  the  oommiKsinnrrs  of 
the  great  seal,  one  that  helped  to  change  the  government,  j 
and  make  laws  against  a  single  person's  rule.    In  tho  time  | 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  ho  went  amiiassador  to  Sweden  ' 
in  great  state:  that  Parliament  being  dissolved,  he  ai;itated 
there  for  the  Protector,  then  cnnie  over  ;  and,  when  Mune 
alteration  and  pretended   reformation  was   made   in   the  i 
chancery,  he  stood  off  fn)m  being  any  longer  a  coniuiismon-  j 
cr  of  the  seal,  and  became  one  of  the  supcrvmors  of  the 
treasury  at  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  salary.     IIk  is  < 
one  who  is  guided  more  by  p<»licy  than  by  ciuscience,  and  ■ 
being,  on  that  account,  the  more  fit  for  the  Protector's  ser- 
vice, there  is  no  question  to  be  made  of  his  worth  and  merit 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  . 
other  House  over  the  people  there,  though  he  helped  to  put 
at  down  in  the  king  and  Lords. 

Mr.  Claypole,  son  of  Mr.  Claypole  in  Northamptonshire, 
now  Lord  CUaypoIe.  He  long  siix-e  married  the  Protector's 
daughter;  a  person,  whose  qualifications  not  answering 
those  honest  nrinciplea,  formerly  wi  pretended  to,  of  putting 
none  bnt  gtajiy  men  into  places  of  trust,  was  a  Ion?  tune  > 
kept  out ;  but,  since  the  a|iostacy  from  those  principles,  as 
•\wft  the  practice  brake  in,  and  his  father-in-law  (the  head 
thereof)  came  to  be  Protector,  he  was  then  judged  go«>d 
•nongh  for  that  dispensation,  and  so  taken  in  to  lie  maiK^'r 
of  his  horse,  as  Duke  Hamilton  to  the  king.  Much  nrrd 
■fit  be  said  of  him ;  his  relatioi^,  as  son-in-law  to  the  Pro- 
tMlor,  is  suflficient  to  bespeak  him^ory  way  fit  to  Im  ta- 
kn  oat  of  the  Houae  ind  uu^  a  lord;  and,  having  so  ■ 


long  time  had  a  negatiTe  Toice  over  his  wife,  Spring  Gn^ 
den,  the  ducks,  deer,  horses,  and  asses  ia  James's  Park,  la 
the  better  skilled  how  to  exercise  it  again  in  the  other 
House  over  the  g'XNl  people  of  these  nations,  without  any 
gainsaying  or  dispute. 

Colonel  Pnde,  then  Sir  Thomas,  now  Lord  Pr^de,  some 
time  an  honest  brewer  in  London,  went  out  a  CBfilaia  opoa 
the  account  of  the  cause,  fought  on,  and  in  time  Itecaine  a 
colonel ;  did  good  service  in  England  aiwl  i>cotlund,  fur 
which  he  was  well  rewarded  by  the  Pariiament  :  with 
cheap  debentures  of  his  soldiers  and  others,  he  bought  good 
lands  at  easy  rates ;  gave  the  Long  Parliameut  a  purge, 
fought  against  the  king  and  his  negntive  voice,  and  was 
against  the  negative  voice  of  his  brethren,  the  htrds  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  being  unwilling  to  have  any  in  the  land  ; 
hut  hath  now  changed  his  mind  and  principles  with  the 
times,  and  will  fight  for  a  negative  Tr»ice  in  the  Protector, 
and  also  have  one  himself,  and  he  a  lord,  for  he  is  a  knight 
of  the  new  order  already,  and  grown  very  bulky  and  con- 
siderable. It  is  hard  to  say  how  the^  people  will  like  it. 
However,  his  worth  and  merits,  rightly  meaaureil,  will,  no 
question,  render  him  tit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Htpuse  to  be 
one  of  the  other  House,  and  to  have  a  negative  voice,  not 
only  over  the  bears,  but  all  the  people  of  these  laijds, 
though  he  did  ft>rmerly  so  opfiose  and  fight  against  it ;  and 
the  noble  lawyers  will  be  glad  of  his  company  and  friend- 
ship,  for  there  is  now  no  fear  of  his  hanging  up  their  gowns 
by  the  Scottish  colours  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  he  former- 
ly so  greatly  lioasted  and  threuiensd  to  do. 

Colonel  Hewson,  then  Sir  John,  now  I^rd  Hewsnn.  some 
time  an  hcmest  shoemaker  or  cobbler  in  London,  went  out  a 
captain  upon  the  account  of  the  cause,  was  very  zialons, 
fought  on  stoutly,  and  in  time  became  a  colonel ;  did  soud 
service  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  was  made  governor 
nf  Dublin,  became  one  of  the  Little  Parliament,  and  of  all 
the  Parliaments  since  ;  a  knight  also  of  the  new  stamp.  The 
world  l>eing  so  well  amended  with  him,  and  the  stde  so 
well  stitcned  to  the  upper  leather,  having  gotieu  so  cim- 
sidershle  an  interest  and  means,  he  may  well  be  counted 
fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  have  a 
negative  voice  in  the  other  House,  over  all  of  the  gentle 
craft,  and  cordwainers  companv  in  London,  if  they  please. 
But,  though  he  be  so  considerable,  and  of  such  merit  in  the 
Pnttector's,  as  also  in  his  own  esteem,  not  only  to  be  a 
knight,  but  also  a  lord,  yet  it  will  hardly  pass  fiir  current 
with  the  good  ]>eople  of  these  lands  if  being  so  far  beviind 
the  last;  neither  will  they  think  him  fit  (saving  the'Pr*- 
tector's  pleasure)  to  have  a  negative  voice  over  them,  though 
he  formerly  fought  so  stiffly  against  it  in  the  king  and  Lords, 
in  order  tft'set  them  free. 

Colonel  Durkstuad.  then  Sir  John,  now  Lord  Barkstead, 
some  time  a  goldsmith  in  the  Strand  of  no  great  nink,  went 
out  a  captaiu  to  Windsor  Castle,  was  some  tune  gitvcruor 
of  Reading,  got  at  length  to  be«  colonel,  then  made  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Townr  hy  the  old  Parliament.  The  Proteclur 
(so  called),  finding  him  fit  for  his  turn,  continued  him  there, 
and  slso  made  him  major-general  of  Middlesex  *n  the  deri- 
mnting  husineas,  and  assistant  to  Maior-general  Ski}ipon  m 
Londtm.  He  is  one  to  the  life  to  fulfil  the  Protector's  de- 
sires, whether  right  or  wrong,  for  he  will  dispute  no  com- 
mands, nor  make  the  least  domur,  but,  in  an  officious  way, 
will  rather  do  more  than  his  share.  His  prinriples  for  all 
arhitriry  things  whatsoever  being  so  very  thomufjh,  let 
friends  or  foes  come  tn  his  den,  they  rome  not  amiss,  so  he 
gets  by  it  ;  yea.  rather  than  fail,  he  will  aeiid  out  his 
armed  men  to  break  opeu  other  men's  houses,  and  seixe 
their  persons,  and  bring  them  to  his  jail,  and  then,  at  his 
pleasure,  turn  them  out.  He  hath  erected  a  priiK^pality  in 
the  Tower,  and  made  laws  of  his  own,  and  eiecutes  thf  m, 
in  a  martial  way,  over  all  comers,  so  that  he  hath  rr»at 
command,  and  makes  men  know  his  power.  He  was  dT  the 
lattei  Parliaments ;  is  one  of  the  commissioners,  like  the 
bishop's  pander's  in  the  king's  dsys,  fiir  suppressing  truth 
in  the  printing  presses,  an  oppression  once  the  arniy  so 
greatly  complained  of;  is,  for  sanctuary,  gotten  m  to  be  a 
member  of  Mr.  Griffith's  chun-h ;  is  also  knighted  after 
the  new  order,  and,  the  belter  to  carry  on  the  Proiect«»r's 
interest  among  the  ear-liored  slavish  ciiiiens,  is  lately  bs- 
come  an  alderman,  so  that  he  hath  advanced  his  interest 
and  revenue  to  purpose.  His  titles  and  capacities,  embla- 
zoned, will  snfliciently  argue  his  worth  and  menu,  and 
sjieak  him  out  fully  to  be  a  msn  of  the  times,  and  every 
way  deserving  to  be  yet  greater,  and,  Haman-ltke,  to  be  set 
higher:  all  which  considered,  it  would  seem  a  wrong  not 
to  have  taken  him  out  of  the  House,  and  made  him  a  lord 
of  the  other  House. 

Colonel  Ingoldsby,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  al- 
lied to  the  Protectitr.  He  betook  himself  to  the  wars  i« 
the  right  side,  ss  it  happened,  and  in  time  became  a  dtlo- 
nel.  A  gentleman  of  courage  and  valour,  but  not  very 
fflmous  for  any  great  ezploiU.  unleas  for  beating  the  honest 
innkf  rper  of  Aylesbury  in  Whitehall,  for  which  the  Pi«- 
tf'ctor  committiHl  him  to  the  Tower,  but  vras  soon  rv'lf-asrd 
No  great  frieud  of  the  sectaries  (so  called},  or  the  <  aoKf  */ 
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fmdnm  then  foosht  fur,  m  aeTftral  of  hii  thrn  and  now  F  pleased  hitn,  and  bronglit  bim  in  full  compliance.    lie  was 
aiEcrra  and  N^Idiers  cau  witneu;  and,  although  it  be  wrll  j  oue  of  thr  last  Parliament,  aod  zealous  to  r»-eatablish  kiuK' 


kooyru,  and  tMimuionly  refiorted,  tJtat  he  can  neither  pray 
Rur  preach,  yet,  ruroplyinf  su  kindly  with  new  court,  and 
beiiift  lu  hiv  principles  of  kinj^hip,  at  also  a  colonel  of 
horse,  and  the  Protector's  kinsman,  he  may  well  be  reck- 
oned tit  to  Iw  taken  out  of  the  ilouse  and  made  a  lord. 

Uolouel  Whaley,  fonuerly  a  woollen  draper,  a  petty  mer- 
chant in  London,  whose  shop  beinf?  out  of  sorts,  and  his 
cash  iMnpty,  not  havini^  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his-creditors, 
he  ded  into  $4*otlaud  for  refuge  till  the  wars  began;  then 
took  ou  hiin  to  be  a  soldier,  whereby  he  hath  profited 
greatly :  was  no  great  zealot  for  the  cause,  but,  happening 


ship  in  the  person  of  the  Protector,  and  judged  the  only 
meet  man  to  bnnii  the  petition  into  the  llouse,  praying  him 
to  accept  of  and  take  it  U|mmi  him,  which,  though  he  then 
refused,  yet,  as  is  reported,  hath  since  repented  his  then 
refusal. 

Alderman  Tichborn,  then  Sir  Robert,  knight  of  the  now 
stamp,  now  Lord  Tirht>orn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  a  great  spirit  was  stirring  for  lilierty  una 
justice,  many  worthy  petitions  and  complaints  were  made 
against  patentees,  tne  bishojis,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
lie  being  the  son  of  a  citizen,  and  voung,  fell  in  and  es 
pouied  the  good  cause  and  prinriples  then  on  foot,  uiA 


tm  the  rieht  side,  he  kept  there,  an«l  at  length  was  made 

eommiBkary-general  of  the  horse.  He  was  of  these  latter  \  thereby  liecrame  very  |H>pular,  and  was  greatly  cried  up  by 
Parliamenu,  and,  being  so  very  nsi'ful  and  complying  to  j  the  good  (leople  of  the  city,  itc.  His  rise  was  first  in  the 
promote  thn  Pnitector's  designs,  was  maile  major-general  military  way,  where  he  soon  became  a  colonel,  and  by  the 
of  two  or  three  companies.  He  is  for  a  king,  or  protector,  |  Parliament  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and, 
or  what  you  will,  so  it  be  hkml  at  court ;  is,  with  his  little  j  though  he  was  a  colonel,  yet  never  went  out  to  fight,  but 


brother  Ulyu,  grown  a  great  man,  and  very  considerable, 
and  wi«rr.  as  the  Prote<:tor  saith.  than  Mnjor-general  Lam- 
bert ;  who  having,  with  his  fellow-lords,  Claypole  and 
Howard,  Hi>  excellent  a  spirit  of  government  owr  Ins  wife 
and  family,  being  also  a  member  of  Thomas  Goodwin's 
church,  no  question  need  be  made  of  his  merit  of  being 
•Tery  way  (it  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  House 
to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House  over  the  peo- 
ple, for  that  he  **  never,  as  he  saith,  fought  againet  any 
•QcU  thing  as  a  negative  voice.*' 

Colonel  Gofl'e,  now  Lord  GofTe  that  would  be,  some  time 
Colonel  Vanghan's  brother's  apprentice  (a  sailer  in  Ison- 
don),  whovfl  time  being  near  or  newly  out,  betook  himself 
to  be  a  soldier  instead  of  setting  up  his  trade  ;  went  out  a 

S|aarterma.<ttur  of  foot,  and  cimtinued  in  the  wars  till  he 
urgnt  whut  he  fought  for;  in  time  became  a  colonel,  and, 
in  the  outward  appearance,  very  zealoos  and  frequent  in 
prayinif.  preaching,  and  pressing  for  righteousness  and  free- 
dom, and  liighly  esteemed  in  the  army  on  that  account, 
when  hiMiesty  was  in  fashion ;  yet  having,  at  the  same 
time,  like  his  general,  an  evil  tincture  of  that  spirit  that 
Itnred  and  sought  after  the  favour  and  praise  of  man  more 
than  that  of  God  (as,  by  woful  experience  in  Itoth  of  them, 
hath  since  appeared),  he  could  not  further  believe  or  perse- 
wre  upon  that  account,  but  by  degrees  fell  off.  And  this 
was  hir  who,  with  Colonel  White,  brought  musketeers,  and 
turned  the  honest  memliera,  left  behind  in  the  Little  Par- 
liament, out  of  the  House.  Complying  thus  kindly  with 
the  I*n>teotor*8  deeigns  and  interest,  he  waf  made  ninjor- 
feneral  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex ;  was  of  the  late  Parlia- 
•meut ;  haih  advanced  his  interest  greatly,  and  is  in  eo 
great  esteem  and  favour  at  court,  that  he  is  judged  the  only 
lit  man  to  ha%'e  Major-general  Lambert's  place  and  command 
as  major-ireneral  of  the  army :  and,  having  so  far  advanced, 
u  lu  a  fair  way  to  the  Protectorship  hereafter,  if  he  be  not 
served  as  I,ainlwrt  was.  He,  being  so  very  considerable  a 
permm,  and  of  such  great  worth,  there  is  no  question  of  his 
deserts  and  fitness  to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  to  be  a  lord, 
and  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House  ;  the 
rather,  for  that  he  **  never,  in  all  his  life,  as  he  saitb, 
fought  against  any  such  thing  as  a  single  person  or  a  nega- 
tive voice,  but  only  to  put  down  Charles  and  set  up  Oliver," 
and  haih  his  end. 

Colitnel  Uerry.  His  original  was  from  the  iron-works,  as 
a  clerk  or  overseer ;  )>etook  himself  to  the  wars  on  the  Par- 
liament Side  ;  profited  greatly  in  his  undertaking,  and  ad- 
vanced his  interest  very  far  ;  who,  though  he  wore  not  the 
jester's  r4Mt,  y«t,  being  S4>  ready  to  act  his  part  and  please 
his  general,  in  time  he  became  a  colonel  of  horse  in  the 
amiy,  aftisrwanl  a  major-general  of  divers  counties,  a  com- 
mand fit  for  a  prince,  wherein  be  might  learn  to  lord  it  in 
•B  arbitrary  way  beforehand  at  his  pleasure. 

('oluoel  (Jooper,  some  time  a  shopkeeper,  or  falter,  in 
Southwark,  a  member  of  Thomas  Goodwiu's  church,  one 
formerly  of  very  high  principles  for  ctmimon  justice  and 
frscdom,  like  his  brother  TichlMim.  The  army,  then  in 
SoBiland,  sending  into  England  for  faithful;  praying  men 
to  make  officers  of,  the  honest  people  in  the  borough  rec- 
OBimemled  him  to  the  general  in  order  to  have  a  command 
who  aoeordingly  went  down,  but  \e(i  his  nrmciples  behind 
kuB,  and  espoused  others ;  was  mode  colonel  at  the  fint 
daah,  and,  tboogh  he  began  late,  yet  hath  so  well  improved 
his  interest,  that  he  hath  already  gotten  as  many  hundreds 
per  aanain  aa  he  had  hundred  pounds  when  he  left  his 
towde.  He  hath  a  regiment  of  foot  in  Scotland,  and  another 
ia  Ireland,  where  he  is  major-general  of  the  North,  in 
Venable'a  r<Jom,  and  governor  of  Carrickfergus,  so  as  he  is 
in  a  very  hopeful  wvy  to  be  a  great  man  indeed. 

Alderaian  Park,  then  Sir  Christopher,  now  Lonl  Pack. 
His  nse  formerly  was  by  dealing  in  rloth  ;  near  the  begin- 
aiBfr  of  the  Long  Parliament  waa  made  an  alderman  :  was 
then  very  discreet,  and  meddled  little,  more  like  a  neater 
or  cliae  malignant  than  a  aealot  for  the  cause ;  waa  a  cnm- 
■liasioner  of  the  customs,  eJeo  ■faenff  aod  lord-mayor  of 
LeaduD,  nazt  after  Alderaaa  Viner.  The  Protector  taking 
ctt  hia  tho  guvtrninent,  tho  lunduaa  a£  tfa»>9BW  «owt 


became  an  alderman  very  timely,  and  then  soon  begau  to 
C'iol  and  lose  his  formttr  zeal  and  principles,  and  left  oflf 

E reaching,  as  his  pastor,  Mr.  Lockyer,  did  the  church,  to 
IS  brother  George  Cockain.  He  was  afterward  shenfT  and 
lord-mayor  in  his  turn  ;  was  also  of  the  committees  for  tht 
sale  of  state  lands,  whereby  he  advanced  his  interest  and 
revenue  considerably.  Out  of  zeal  to  the  public,  he  offered 
the  Parliament  to  serve  them  freely  oi  a  commissioner  of 
the  customs,  whereby  ho  supplanted  another,  and  planted 
himself  in  his  room,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  Ms  bratbren, 
petitioned  the  committee  of  the  navy  for  a  salary,  and  had 
It ;  notwithstanding  ho  was  so  well  rewarded  for  his  pains, 
after  hu  had  pretended  to  serve  them  for  nothing,  yet,  with 
his  brother.  Colonel  Harvey,  and  Captain  Langham,  came 
off  bluely  in  the  end.  He  was  of  the  Little  Parliament, 
and  helped  to  dissolve  it ;  one  of  the  late  Parliament  also. 
He  hath,  bv  degrees,  sadly  lost  his  principle*,  and  fomulien 
the  good  old  cause,  and  espoused  and  taken  up  another ; 
being  so  very  officious  for  the  new  court  interest,  and  such 
a  stickler  for  them,  he  is  become  a  great  fitvourite  ;  it  is 
not  hard  to  read  hie  chang^e,  it  being  in  so  great  letters. 
All  things  considered,  he  is,  no  question,  fit  to  be  called 
Lord  Tichborn. 
Sir  Francis  Russel,  knight  baronet  of  the  old  atamp,  a 

feutlcinan  of  Cambridgeshiie,  of  a  cunsidermble  revenue, 
u  the  beginning  of  the  wars  waa  first  for  the  hing,  then 
for  the  Parliament,  and  a  colonel  of  foot  under  the  £arl  of 
Manchester ;  a  man,  like  William  Sedgwick,  high  flown, 
but  not  serious  or  substantial  in  hie  principlte.  Ue  con- 
tinued in  his  command  till  the  new  model,  then  took  offence, 
.  and  fell  off  or  was  laid  aside  by  them ;  no  great  zealot  in 
the  cause,  therefore  not  judged  honest,  serious,  or  wise 
enough  to  be  of  the  Little  raniamcnt,  yet  was  of  theae  lat- 
ter Parliaments :  is  also  chamberlain  of  Chester,  at  alMHit 
jCMO  per  annum.  Ue  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  second  son  of  the  Protector,  then  colimel  of 
horve,  now  lord-deputy,  so  called,  of  Ireland ;  another  to 
Colonel  Reynolds,  a  new  knight,  and  general  of  the  English 
army  in  France,  under  Cardinal  Mazann,  aince,  with  Col- 
onel White  and  others,  cast  away  coming  from  Mardike. 
There  is  no  question  but  his  principles  are  fur  kingship  and 
the  new  court,  being  so  greatly  concerned  therein  ;  where- 
fore It  were  great  |Mty  if  he  should  not  also  be  taken  oot  of 
the  House  to  lie  a  lord  of  the  other  House,  his  son-in-law 
being  so  great  a  lord,  and  have  a  negative  voice  over  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  all  the  {wople  of  these  lande  besides. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  knight  of  the  old  stamp,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Yorkshire,  and  brother  to  Walter  Strickland ; 
was  of  the  Parliament  a  long  time,  but  hath  miw,  it  seems, 
fojigotten  the  cause  of  fighting  with,  and  cutting  oflf  the 
late  king's  head,  and  suppressing  the  l-ords  their  House, 
and  negative  voice.  He  was  of  these  latter  Parliaments, 
and  of  good  compliance,  no  question,  with  the  new  court, 
and  settling  the  Pnitector  anew  in  all  those  things  for 
which  the  king  was  cut  off";  wherefore  he  is  fit,  no  doubt, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  and  made  a  lord ;  the  rather, 
for  that  his  younger  lir«>ther.  Welter,  is  so  great  a  lord, 
and  by  whom,  in  all  likelihood,  he  will  be  steered  to  use 
his  negative  voice  in  the  other  llouse  over  Yorkshire,  and 
the  people  of  these  lands,  to  the  interest  of  the  court. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow,  knight  of  the  old  stamp,  a  gentle- 
man of  Surrey,  of  good  paits,  and  a  considerable  revenue. 
He  was  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  with  much  ado, 
through  his  policy,  steered  his  course  between  the  two 
rocks  of  king  and  Parliament,  and  weathered  some  sore 
storms.  Was  not  his  msn  token  in  his  company,  by  the 
guard  of  Si>uthwark,  with  commiMions  of  amy  in  his 
pocket  from  the  king,  and  scurrilous  songs  against  the 
Roundheads  ^  Yet,  by  his  interest,  rode  it  out  till  Cokmel 
Pnde  came  with  his  purre,  then  suffered  loes,  and  came  no 
more  in  play  till  about  Worcester  fight ;  when,  by  the  help 
of  some  friends  in  Parliament,  he  was  empowered  to  raise, 
and  lead  as  colonel,  a  regiment  of  Surrey-men  afainst  the 


Scots  and  their  king,  but  came  too  lata  to  llfht,  it  betog^ 
**       ;  nopnlar  in  Saffey,  he  waa  ol  tM  li         " 
wiij  for  kiapkip,  wad  wbs  mm  a 
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